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teacher  of  flesh  and  blood  to  a  mere 
.  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
pressure  of  a  warm  hand  to  spiritual 
communications  rapped  through  a  study 
table. 

In  the  biography  of  Washington — a 
subject  well  worthy  to  be  treated  in 
more  shapes  than  one — there  is  cer-* 
tainly  ample  room  for  such  a  work  as 
that  which  Washington  Irving,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  is  best  able  to  pro- 
duce. Parson  Weems  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Headley  have,  indeed,  made  some 
very  desperate  efforts  at  fine  writing 
upon  this  subject,  but  they  belong  too 
much  to  the  spasmodic  and  melodra- 
matic school  to  suit  all  tastes.  The 
biographies  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
and  of  Mr.  Sparks,  are  highly  respecta- 
ble works.  The  latter,  particularly, 
may  share  the  praise  which  Gibbon  be- 
stows on  Tillemont,  of  an  accuracy 
which  approaches  almost  to  genius. 
There  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  Washington  papers — 
the  main  fund  of  material  common  to 
Mr.  Irving  and  to  the  two  biographers 
last  above-named — a  good  many  little 
traits  and  incidents  which  they  would 
have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  Washington,  whom  they  are  hardly 
willing  to  have  seen  except  in  pre- 
cise costume,  but  of  which  Mr.  Irving 
knows  how  to  make  excellent  use, 
thereby  recommending  Washington  to 
our  sympathy  and  affection,  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  our  respect  for 
him.  For  it  is  among  the  precious  gifts 
of  Irving's  genius,  that  he  not  only 

"Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones," 

but  "good  in  every  thing,"  even  in 
those  very  things  which  more  prosaic 
biographers  would  have  carefully  kept 
out  or  sight,  or  piously  modified,  lest 
an  involuntary  smile  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  should  seem  to  be  an  infraction 
of  Washington's  dignity. 

But,  although  such  a  work  as  Mr. 
Irving  has  undertaken  .seems  to  us  ex- 
tremely well  suited  to  his  peculiar  tal- 
ents, and  likely  to  do  not  less  credit  to 
him  as  the  author,  than  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  subject  of  it,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  these  historical  bio- 
graphies have,  also,  their  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. 

In  these  compositions,  as  in  other 
departments  of  the  belles  lettres,  artistic 


effect  is,  of  course,  the  first  great  object. 
The  liberty  taken  by  these  biographic 
historians,  of  selecting  from  the  rich 
field  of  events — to  which,  though  the 
subject  of  their  story  did  not  personally 
participate  in  them,  he  yet  had  a  certain 
relation — such  as  best  admit  of  rhetori- 
cal embellishment,  while  they  skip  over 
or  ignore  the  rest,  is  a  great  advantage 
which  they  possess  over  the  general  his- 
torian, who  feels  himself  conscientiously 
bound  to  tell  the  whole  story,  and  for 
whose  end  of  philosophical  instruction, 
the  very  dullest  portion  of  it  may  be  even 
more  essential  than  its  most  stirring  and 
romantic  incidents.  But  this  ample 
liberty  of  expatiation  is  not  without  its 
dangers  and  temptations,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  undertaking  to 
fill  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  smce 
it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  interfere -with 
that  unity  of  plan  and  that  justice  of 
proportion,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
crowning  beauty  of  every  work  of  art, 
and  the  neglect  of  which  presents  to  us 
the  best  things  out  of  place,  as  only  so 
many  specious  deformities. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  point 
of  view,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  very  decided  objection  to  Mr. 
Irving's  first  chapter,  which  bears  the 
running  title  of  Genealogy.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  matter,  and  sometimes  a 
rather  puzzling  one,  to  know  exactly 
where  to  begin.  The  famous  History 
of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker, has  gently  satirized,  in  its  first 
book,  the  habit  which  historians  have, 
or  used  to  have,  of  beginning  from 
the  creation  of  the  world.  Does  not 
Mr.  Irving,  in  the  first  chapter,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  expose 
himself  a  little,  as  sometimes  will  hap- 
pen to  wits  and  satirists,  to  be  hit  by 
his  own  arrows?  Since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  geology,  which  carry 
back  the  creation  to  an  indefinite 
period,  the  habit  of  beginning  from 
that  epoch  has  been  pretty  generally 
abandoned.  Among  English  biogra- 
phers and  historical  writers,  the  era 
of  the  Norman  Conquest  had  been 
usually  substituted;  and  it  is  from 
that  point  that  Mr.  Irving — with  a 
parade  of  citations  in  this  first  chapter 
not  found  in  the  rest  of  the  volume, 
and  which  again  reminds  us  of  the 
venerable  Knickerbocker — has  com- 
menced his  biography. 

Now,  for  English  writers,  treating  of 
English  subjects,   to  go  back  to  the 
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Norman  Conquest,  or  the  Saxon  Con- 
quest, if  they  see  fit  and  have  any 
lights  by  which  to  grope  their  way,  is 
all  very  welL  In  such  a  case  we  should 
not  presume  to  criticise.  But  American 
biography,  if  the  subject  of  it  happens  to 
have  a  genealogy,  seems  to  us  to  begin 
most  fitly  with  the  arrival  of  the  ances- 
tors of  the  family  upon  these  American 
shores.  That  is  our  Norman  Conquest, 
and  Saxon  Conquest,  too.  The  matter 
which  forms  the  first  fifteen  pages  of 
Mr.  Irving' s  first  chapter,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  as  a  note, — but 
standing  in  the  forefront,  as  it  does, 
of  Washington's  biography,  it  seems 
to  us  decidedly  out  of  place.  Nor  has 
this  objection  failed  to  be  felt  by  the 
author  himself.  "We  have  entered," 
he  says  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
44  with  some  minuteness,  into  this  gene- 
alogical detail,  tracing  the  family  step 
by  step  through  the  pages  of  historical 
documents  for  upwards  of  six  centuries ; 
and  we  have  been  tempted  to  do  so  by 
the  documentary  proofs  of  the  lineal 
and  enduring  worth  of  the  race.  We 
have  shown  that  for  many  generations, 
and  through  a  variety  of  eventful 
scenes,  it  has  maintained  an  equality 
of  fortune  and  respectability  with  honor 
and  loyalty.  Hereditary  rank  may  be 
an  illusion,  but  hereditary  virtue  gives 
a  patent  of  innate  nobleness  beyond  all 
the  blazonry  of  the  herald's  college." 

There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  which 
would  well  justify,  and  even  demand  of 
an  American  biographer,  a  departure 
from  the  strict  rule  above  laid  down ;  and 
if,  in  this  instance,  the  facts  of  the  case 
sustained  the  excuse  offered,  we  should 
be  willing  to  admit  it.  But  temp- 
tation in  this  case,  as  often  happens, 
has  assumed  a  form  which  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  what  we  are  told  of  the  De  Wessyng- 
tons, lords  of  the  manor  of  Wessyngton, 
(who  are  set  down  by  the  English  her- 
ald-offices as  the  progenitors  of  the 
Washingtons,)  that  gives  any  proof  of 
44  lineal  enduring  worth,"  or  **  hereditary 
virtue."  About  all  that  is  known  of 
them  is,  that  for  three  centuries,  begin- 
ning with  1183,  they  were  feudal  tenants 
of  the  county  palatine  of  Durham,  about 
whose  bishops,  (who  were  at  the  same 
time  counts  palatine,  with  an  almost 
independent  jurisdiction)  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Irving  a  great  deal  more  than 
about  the  De  Wessyngtons.  Very  cu- 
rious matter,  no  doubt,  but  entirely  out 


of  place  in  a  biography  of  Washington. 
The  only  facts  about  any  of  these  De 
Wessyngtons,  beyond  the  appearance, 
in  old  records  and  grants  of  land,  of  the 
names  of  some  of  them — the  surname 
of  De  Wessyngton  having  been  assumed 
from  that  of  their  manor — are  these : — 
William  Weshington,  of  Weshington, 
fought  for  Henry  III.  against  De 
Mountfort,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in 
1234,  at  which  that  feeble  prince  was 
taken  prisoner ;  but  from  what  motives 
William  Weshington  fought,  whether  he 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  rout,  or  was 
one  of  the  first  to  run  away,  we  are 
entirely  in  the  dark.  Stephen  De  Wes- 
syngton, bearing  for  his  device  a  golden 
rose  on  an  azure  shield,  took  part  in  a 
/tilt  or  tournament  at  Dunstable  in  1334, 
but  how  he  acquitted  himself  on  that 
occasion  we  know  as  little  as  in  the 
preceding  case.  Sir  William  DeWesch- 
ington,  subsequent  to  1367,  was  one  of 
the  privy  council  of  the  county  palatine ; 
whether  a  wise  or  a  foolish  councillor 
we  know  not.  On  his  death,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  the  manor  of  Wes- 
syington,  by  her  marriage,  passed  out 
of  the  family.  This  was  previous  to 
1400;  but  subsequently  to  that  event,  in 
1614,  John  De  Wessyngton,  probably 
some  collateral  relative,  was  chosen 
prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent  oi 
Durham — the  rights  of  which  position, 
as  placing  the  prior  next  in  rank  to  the 
bishop,  and  endowing  him  with  a  certain 
palatine-like  independence,  he  zealously 
maintained,  not  only  against. the  en- 
croachments of  the  archdeacon,  but 
against  those  of  the  bishop  himself. 
Some  of  his  polemical  tracts  are  still 
preserved  in  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  dean  and  chapter;  and  his  tomb- 
stone, but  with  an  obliterated  inscription, 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  aisle  of  the 
church  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
priory. 

To  these  barren  facts  about  the  De 
Wessyngtons,  Mr.  Irving  has  added 
some  conjectures  as  to  what  might 
have  happened.  "Hugh  De  Pusar 
(or  De  Pudsay),"  he  tells  us,  "  during 
whose  episcopate  we  meet  with  the 
first  trace  of  the  De  Wessyngtons, 
was  a  nephew  of  King  Stephen,  and  a 
prelate  of  great  pretensions,  proud  of 
appearing  with  a  train  of  ecclesiastics 
and  an  armed  retinue.  When  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  put  everything  to  pawn 
and  sale  to  raise  funds  for  a  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land,  the    bishop    resolved 
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to  accompany  him.  More  wealthy  than 
his  sovereign,  he  made  magnificent 
preparations.  Beside  ships  to  convey 
his  troops  and  retinue,  he  had  a  sump- 
tuous galley  for  himself  fitted  up  with 
a  throne  or  episcopal  chair  of  silver, 
and  all  the  utensils,  even  culinary, 
were  of  the  same  costly  material. 
In  a  word,  had  not  the  prelate  been 
induced  to  stay  at  home,  and  aid  the 
king  with  his  treasures,  by  being  made 
one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and 
Earl  of  Northumberland  for  life,  the  De 
Wessyngtons  might  have  followed  the 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  to  the  holy 
wars."  An  ancestor  of  Washington 
crusading  to  Palestine,  and  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  for 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  would  afford  doubt- 
less a  very  pretty  picture  to  hang  up  in 
the  hall  of  the  family  mansion  at  Mount 
Vernon ;  but  in  this  case  the  artist  is 
obliged  to  draw  rather  strongly  on  his 
imagination.  Who  knows  that,  at  that 
time,  the  De  Wessyngton  family  had  a 
member  capable  of  such  an  expedition, 
or  inclined  to  undertake  it?  If  such 
an  one  there  were,  he  might,  to  be  sure, 
have  followed  the  bishop  thither — but, 
then,  the  bishop  did  not  go. 

Other  passages  we  have  of  the  same 
sort,  supported,  too,  by  learned  cita- 
tions. 4  *  1)  uring  the  splendid  pontificate 
of  Anthony  Beko  (or  Beak),  the  knights 
of  the  palatinate  had  continually  to  be 
in  the  saddle,  or  buckled  in  armor. 
Tho  prelate  was  so  impatient  of  rest, 
that  he  never  took  more  than  one  sleep, 
saying  it  was  unbecoming  a  man  to  turn 
from  one  side  to  another  in  bed.  He 
was  perpetually,  when  within  his  dio- 
cese, riding  from  one  manor  to  another, 
or  hunting  and  hawking.  Twice  he 
assisted  Edward  with  all  his  force  in 
invading  Scotland.  In  the  progress 
northward  with  the  king,  the  bishop  led 
the  van,  marching  a  day  in  advance  of 
the  main  body,  with  a  mercenary  force, 
paid  by  himself,  of  one  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse.  Beside  these, 
he  had  his  feudatories  of  the  palatinate, 
six  bonne  mien  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
knights,  not  one  of  whom,  says  an  old 
poem,  but  surpassed  Arthur  himself, 
though  endowed  with  the  charmed  gifts 
of  Merlin.  We  presume  the  De  Wes- 
syngtons were  among  the*  three  great 
chevaliers,  as  the  banner  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert had  been  taken  from  its  shrine 
»on  the  occasion,"  and  so  on.  It  is  easy 
to  presume,  and  often  very  convenient, 


but  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  in  which 
to  write  biographies,  or  even  genealogies. 
It  is,  indeed,  by  this  very  sort  of  pre- 
sumptions— in  which,  most  generally, 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought — that 
so  many  false  facts,  to  use  an  expressive 
though  somewhat  Irish  phrase  of  Jeffer- 
son's, have  crept  and  do  daily  creep  into 
history.  An  historical  novelist  may  be 
justified  in  venturing  upon  such  ground, 
but  hardly  an  historical  biographer. 

So,  again,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
participation  of  Hatfield,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, in  tho  battle  of  Novel's  cross,  in 
1346,  at  which  David  of  Scotland  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  of  his  subsequently 
joining  king  Edward's  camp  before  Ca- 
lais, at  the  surrender  of  which  he  was 
present ;  and  this,  not  because  we  know 
that  any  De  Wessyngton  was  with  him, 
but  because  one  might  have  been. 

Now  all  this  would  have  afforded  ex- 
cellent matter  for  an  article  in  our  ma- 
gazine, and  accordingly  we  have  helped 
ourselves  without  ceremony;  but  to 
meet  it  in  the  forefront  of  a  biography  of 
Washington — and  that,  too,  by  one  on 
whose  unfailing  good  taste,  amid  pre- 
vailing fripperies  and  affectations,  we 
are  accustomed  to  rely  with  so  much 
satisfaction  and  security — affects  us  a 
little  disagreeably.  It  calls  to  mind  the 
remark  of  an  acute  though  rather  satur- 
nine English  critic,  who  speaks  of  Mr. 
Irving  as  at  the  head  of  a  school  *  of 
writers,  of  whom  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture is  the  making  the  most  of  a  sub- 
ject. That  is  a  talent  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  very  useful  on  fitting  oc- 
casions. Who  does  not  feel  a  certain 
admiration  of  Braddock's  two  cooks, 
commemorated  by  Mr.  Irving,  "who 
could  make  an  excellent  ragout  out  of 
a  pair  of  boots,  had  they  but  materials 
to  toss  them  up  with  ?"  But  then,  this 
is  a  skill  only  to  be  exercised  in  times 
of  scarcity.  We  can  dispense  with  the 
boots  when  meat  is  plenty.  There  are 
ample  materials  for  a  biography  of 
Washington,  without  disturbing  the 
mouldering  records  of  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Durham.  As  to  those  preux 
chevaliers,  the  lords  of  the  manor  of 
Wessyngton, 

"  Their  good  swords  are  rust, 
Their  bodies  are  dust, 
And  their  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we  trust" 

— all,  a  long  time  ago;  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  ns  to  have  been  at 
all  necessary  to  raise  the  one  or  to 
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have  called  down  the  other,  for  the 
only  practical  purpose  to  which  this 
resurrection  or  invocation  is  put,  name- 
ly, to  explain  [see  p.  158]  by  means  of 
the  "old  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  De 
Wessyngtons',"  that  "  passion  for  arras" 
which  made  Washington,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  his  mother,  anxious  to 
join  in  Braddock's  expedition.  In  Wash- 
ington's younger  days,  the  pursuit  of 
arms  was  still,  m  a  certain  sense,  regard- 
ed as  the  only  one  fit  for  a  gentleman ; 
and  young  men  who  have,  as  he  says 
he  had,  the  best  constitution  in  the 
world,  strengthened  and  hardened,  too, 
by  such  a  course  of  life  as  he  had  led, 
are  apt,  when  brought  within  the  sound 
of  drum  and  fife,  to  feel  some  touches 
of  martial  ardor,  even  though  not  de- 
scended from  or  related  to  any  old 
feudal  family. 

The  De  Wessyngtons  at  last  disposed 
of,  we  come  next  to  the  Washingtons 
of  Sulgrave,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
to  Sir  Henry  Washington  (nephew  of 
our  Washington's  grandfather),  who 
took  arms  for  Charles  I.,  and  whose 
letter  (refusing  to  surrender,  except  by 
express  orders  from  the  captive  king, 
the  town  of  Worcester,  where  he  com- 
manded,) is  given  at  length  by  Mr. 
Irving.  Of  these  respectable  cavaliers 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  course  of  the 
Washingtons  of  Sulgrave,  had  the 
Washington  of  Mount  Vernon  hap- 
pened to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  English  civil  wars,  he  certainly 
would  have  taken  sides  with  the  Parlia- 
liamcnt;  and  that  the  theory  of  here- 
ditary tendencies  would,  in  this  case, 
have  been  a  good  deal  better  substan- 
tiated had  the  English  Washingtons 
happened  to  have  been  Roundheads. 

Washington  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  English  gentleman's  family. 
Those  who  maintain  that  blood  and 
virtue  go  together  are  entitled  to  that 
fact  Nor  is  it  fair,  in  our  opinion, 
to  attempt  to  strip  them  of  it,  by  set- 
ting up,  either  for  the  De  Wessyng- 
tons or  the  English  Washingtons,  any 
special  claim  of  personal  virtue  or  merit. 
There  is  no  other  basis  on  which  to 
rest  such  a  claim,  except  the  fact  that 
they  were  for  centuries  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Wessyington,  and  afterwards 
of  other  manors.  But  to  base  a  claim 
of  "hereditary  virtue'1  and  "enduring 
worth"  on  that  foundation  alone,  would 
be  to   assume,   that    every  man  who 


gets  or  keeps  a  manor,  even  with  the 
law  of  entail  to  help  him,  must  be  a 
man  of  merit — a  sufficiently  common 
notion,  no  doubt,  but  one  which  Mr. 
Irving  does  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  subscribing  to.    To  sum  up  the  mat- 
ter in  a  word — the  name  of  Washing- 
ton first  became  illustrious  in  America. 
The   old  English  Washingtons    may, 
doubtless,  derive  a  certain  illumination 
from  the  glory  of  their  American  de- 
scendant    He  shines  with  a  light  of 
his  own,  to  which  they  can  add  nothing. 
Before  ending  his  first  chapter,  Mr. 
Irving,  getting  fairly  out  of  the  county 
palatine  of  Durham,  and  the  loyal  city 
of  Worcester,  lands  us  happily  in  the 
northern  neck  of  Virginia,  and  in  reach- 
ing his:  second  chapter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  Washington's  boyhood — is  it 
not  a  little  odd  that,  with  all  his  precision 
of  dates  about  the  De  Wessyngtons,  he 
forgets  to  tell  the  year  in  which  our 
Washington  was  born? — we  find  our- 
selves much  more  at  homo.  Still  it  is  not 
yet  quite  Washington  Irving,  or  at  least 
it  is  Washington  Irving  on  his  good 
behavior,  and  in  his  dress-coat,  going 
through  the  common  place  biographical 
formulary  of  showing  now,  given  a  mere 
shapeless  piece  of  clay,  to  wit :  the  boy 
George — the  hereditary  virtues  of  the 
De  Wessyngtons  being  for  this  occasion 
kept  out  of  sight — that  boy,  by  the 
judicious  skill  of  parents  and  tutors,  is 
moulded  into  Washington    the    man. 
Doubtless  the  boy  George,  good  and 
dutiful  as  he  was,  listened  witn  all  pro- 
per reverence  and  respect  to  his  mother, 
reading  out  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  Con- 
templations, Moral  and  Divine.  Perhaps, 
as  he  was  a  sober  and  serious  minded 
youth,  though   not  contemplative,  Sir 
Matthew  found  in  him  a  sympathetic 
listener ;  but  that  those  readings  had  a 
great  influeuce  in  forming  his  character, 
is  not  by  any  means  so  certain.     It  has 
been  well  observed   by  Gibbon,    that 
"  the  power  of  instruction  is  seldom  of 
much  efficacy,  except  in  those  happy 
dispositions  where  it  is  superfluous." 
Washington,  we  apprehend,  would  have 
been  no  less  Washington,  had  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale  never  put  his  Contemplations 
upon  paper.    Our  readers  will  see  that 
we  are  jealous  of  Washington,  as  a  pure- 
ly American  production,  perhaps  a  little 
over  jealous ;  it  would  not  be  wonderful, 
considering  what  an  antipathy  to  for- 
eigners and  foreign  influence  pervades, 
just  now,   our  American  atmosphere: 
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but  we  ore  not  going  to  yield  to  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  sermonizings  an  influ- 
ence which  we  have  denied  to  the  blood 
of  the  De  Wessyngtons. 

In  Mr.  Irving's  third  chapter,  we  have 
the  boy  George,  first  surveying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  then,  at 
sixteen,  in  love.  His  foot  upon  his  na- 
tive heather,  McGregor  is  himself  again : 
there  is  no  mistaking  Washington  Ir- 
ving here,  nor  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
takes  us  back  again  to  the  Shenandoah, 
and  to  Greenway  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  among  the  mountains. 

Though  we  do  not  believe  that  Wash- 
ington s  spring  up  out  of  the  transmitted 
virtues  of  feudal  blood,  still  less  that 
they  are  to4>e  manufactured  to  order, 
by  any  kind  of  educational  contriv- 
ances, yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
very  powerful  influence  which  circum- 
stances exert,  over  the  development 
even  of  the  strongest  natures,  and  most 
original  minds.  If  nature  was  kind  to 
Washington,  in  the  gifts  of  body,  mind 
and  temp  or,  with  which  she  sent  him 
into  the  world,  fortune  did  not  favor  him 
less  in  the  accidents  of  his  surroundings ; 
nor  is  it  by  any  conjunction  less  fortu- 
nate than  this — good  seed  in  good 
ground — that  the  rarest  of  nature's 
products,  a  great  and  good  man,  comes 
to  perfection.  It  is  in  fully  bringing 
out,  as  he  does  in  a  most  admirable 
manner,  the  advantages  which  Wash- 
ington enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  that 
Mr.  Irving  has  left  all  others  of  Wash- 
ington's biographers,  and  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate 
his  career,  very  far  out  of  sight.  We 
profess  to  some  acquaintance  with  this 
subject,  having  had  occasion  to  consid- 
er it  carefully ;  yet,  we  are  free  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Irving,  by  his  extremely  skill- 
ful method  of  handling  it,  has  given  a 
new  and  fresh  distinctness  to  our  ideas 
in  relation  to  it  Washington  enjoyed — 
as  Mr.  Irving  has  shown,  by  tracing  out, 
from  materials  furnished  by  himself, 
little  sketches  ■  of  his  daily  life  and 
occupations — all  the  advantages  of  a 
backwoods  education  joined  to  those  of 
being  brought  up  in  highly  cultivated 
and  polished  society ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,'  he  escaped  the  very  serious  dis- 
advantages which,  though  of  very  differ- 
ent sorts,  equally  attend  an  exclusive 
training,  either  in  log-cabins  or  in  draw- 
ing-rooms. Scarcely  had  he  touched 
upon  manhood,  when  he  entered  into 
the  public  service,  in  which  he  continued 


in  one  shape  or  other  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  We  certainly  never  were  so  strong- 
ly impressed,  as  in  reading  Mr.  Irvine's 
book,  with  the  strength  of  his  claim  to  be 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  armies,  with  the  stand  which 
he  occupied  when  called  upon  to  accept 
that  trying  and  difficult  office,  and  with 
the  completeness  of  the  training  which  he 
had  gone  through  to  prepare  himself  for 
it.  That  training  commenced,  so  far  as 
employment  in  a  public  capacity  was 
concerned,  with  his  appointment  by 
Dinwiddie  to  visit  the  French  posts 
at  Venango,  and  above,  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Alleghany  river,  the 
northern  branch  of  the  Ohio.  This 
journey,  which  most  of  Washington's 
biographers  dispatch  in  a  paragraph, 
furnishes  Mr.  Irving  with  the  materials 
for  a  delightful  chapter,  exhibiting 
Washington,  in  this  his  first  public 
service,  the  same  man  ho  always  was 
afterwards,  called  to  a  constant  struggle 
with  difficulties,  which  he  met  with  en- 
during patience,  steady  composure,  and 
ready  resources.  It  is  in  these  parts 
of  his  book,  in  his  sketches  of -such 
men  as  Gist,  Croghan,  Van  Bonam, 
and,  indeed,  in  his  whole  account  of 
Washington's  wild-wood  journeys  and 
Indian  campaigns,  that  Mr.  Irving  par- 
ticularly excels.  Washington,  as  a 
Virginian,  whether  in  his  private  or  in 
his  public  capacity,  has  never  been  so 
well  presented  before. 

The  share  which  Washington  per- 
sonally bore  in  the  last  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  of  course  makes  it 
necessary  for  Mr.  Irving  to  enter  at  some 
length  into  the  general  history  of  that 
struggle.  It  was  necessary  to  mention 
the  mil  of  Quebec ;  but  as  Washington 
had  no  hand  in  it,  we  do  not  see  that 
his  biographer  was  called  upon  to  devote 
an  entire  chapter  to  that  event,  nor  to 
go  so  minutely  into  its  history.  More 
reason  would  have  existed  for  doing  so, 
had  the  officers  and  men  concerned  in 
that  enterprise  been  to  any  considerable 
extent  Americans ;  but,  in  fact,  the  cap- 
ture of  Quebec  must  be  set  down  as 
being  almost  entirely  a  British  affair. 
There  was  no  great  enterprise  of  the 
whole  war  to  which  the  colonists  con- 
tributed so  little,  or  as  to  whioh  the 
mother  country  so  entirely  took  tho 
laboring  oar.  The  giving  such  promi- 
nence, as  many  American  writers  have 
done,  to  Wolfe,  does  not  exactly  suit  • 
our,    perhaps,    rather    ultra-American 
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tastes.  It  seems  to  us  a  little  like 
carrying  into  history  the  precedence 
which  the  rules  of  the  British  army 
allowed  at  that  time  to  British  officers. 
If  Wolfe's  merits  had  been  overlooked 
or  neglected,  the  case  might  be  differ- 
ent ;  but  considering  how  very  gener- 
ally and  abundantly  they  have  been 
acknowledged,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  his  title  to  occupy  an  entire  chap- 
ter in  the  Life  of  Washington. 

The  part  of  his  book  in  which  Mr. 
Irving  gives  least  satisfaction,  is  that  in 
which  he  traces  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  rather  thread-bare  topic,  not 
particularly  suitable  to  his  peculiar 
genius,  and  one,  too,  which  fully  brings 
out  the  difficulty  or  rather  the  impossi- 
bility of  completely  reconciling  the 
demands  of  biography  with  those  of 
general  history.  What  is  a  great  deal 
too  much  for  the  one,  may  still  be  a 
great  deal  too  little  for  the  other;  and 
the  reader  is  thus  exposed  to  the  double 
inconvenience   of   being    stuffed    and 


starved  at  the  same  time.  Washington's 
participation  in  the  revolution,  beyond 
that  of  many  other  private  citizens, 
hardly  commenced  till  his  appointment 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  revolu- 
tionary armies.  It  is  true  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, and  as  a  delegate  from  Virginia 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  he  had 
given  all  the  weight  of  hishigh  character 
to  the  policy  of  opposition  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  mother  country.  But  he 
was  not  one  of  those  men  who  take  the 
lead  in  popular  assemblies.  It  was  not 
till  he  was  selected  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  that  he  began  to  occupy  a  place 
in  the  foreground  of  the  revolutionary 
canvas. 

It  is  with  his  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  there,  that  this  first  volume  ends. 
The  appearance  of  the  two  remaining 
volumes  will  give  us,  we  hope,  a  speedy 
opportunity  of  resuming  the  subject, 
and  of  giving  something  more  of  com- 
pleteness to  our  criticism. 


BIRDS. 


BIRDS  are  singing  round  my  window, 
Tunes  the  sweetest  ever  heard ; 
And  I  hang  my  cage  there  daily, 
But  I  never  catch  a  bird !  . 


ii. 


So  with  thoughts  my  brain  is  peopled, 
And  they  sing  there  all  day  long; 

But  they  will  not  fold  their  pinions 
In  the  little  cage  of  Song ! 


[July, 


WHAT    CHEER? 

44  At  last  I  heard  a  voice  upon  the  slope, 
Cry  to  the  summit, '  Is  there  any  hope  V 
To  which  an  answer  pealed  from  that  high  land, 
But  in  a  tongue  no  man  could  understand ; 
And,  on  the  glimmering  limit  far  withdrawn, 
God  made  Himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn !" 

Tennyson. 


IN  the  twilight  of  a  day  not  long  ago, 
I  eat  in  a  spacious  library,  where  the 
ruddy  firelight  glanced  and  glowed,  and 
threw  wizard  gleams  on  antique  furni- 
ture, and  heavy  shelves  of  old  books, 
and  lit,  with  faint  radiance,  the  tranquil 
features  of  the  friend  with  whom  I  sat 
and  talked.  The  noble  portrait  of  a 
great  divine,  whose  life  was  lovely  and 
gracious  as  the  May,  and  whose  living 
words,  now  that  he  is  gone  from  earth, 
still  keep  the  secret  of  the  morning, 
watched  us  from  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
and  seemed  to  wear  a  pensive  sympathy, 
as  we  discoursed,  with  twilight  voices,  • 
on  themes  which  his  spirit  in  its  earthly 
life  loved  so  well.  We  spoke  of  the 
possibility  of  a  holier  future  for  this 
troubled  world,  and  my  friend,  who  has 
a  gentle  spirit  and  a  great  heart,  avow- 
ed his  steadfast  faith  in  a  good  time 
coming — not  yet  come,  he  said,  but  on 
its  rapid  way.  %Far  enough  off,  it  was, 
to  warn  us  not  to  be  guilty  of  spiritual 
absenteeism  in  idle  reveries  of  its  be- 
nignant days,  but  to  bate  no  jot  of  earn- 
est effort  against  the  wrongs  and  woes 
of  society  which  impede  its  march. 
Coming,  and  to  come,  when  men  get 
their  republican  principle  of  individual 
rights,  which  makes  them  so  watchful  of 
their  own  well-being,  so  interpreted  as 
to  make  them  more  watchful  of  the  well- 
being  of  each  other,  and  expanded  and  . 
elevated  into  the  Christian  principle  of 
social  relations.  A  good  time,  surely 
to  come. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  record  what 
answer  his  speech  charmed  from  my 
lips,  but  while  the  rosy  twilight  softly 
flashed  and  failed,  and  the  noble  features 
of  the  portrait  on  the  wall  seemed  to 
listen  and  understand,  I  thought  it  a 
good  and  happy  thing  that  there  are 
still  hearts  in  the  unbeEeving  world,  who 
do  not  question  the  prophetic  dreams 
of  youth,  and  who  keep  unsullied  the 
legend  and  the  promise  of  the  good 
time  coming.     Then  my  spirit  wander- 


ed away  in  thought,  and  sought  for 
some  reason  more  potent  to  sustain 
faith  in  the  future,  than  the  subtle 
conviction  of  a  private  soul.  And  this 
it  found,  at  length,  in  the  memory 
of  some  lonely  places,  where  sleep 
those  whose  lives  were  too  beautiful 
and  loyal  to  let  us  think  the  visioned 
future  a  cheat,  or  that  God,  who  rules 
the  world,  sows  hopes  in  pure  hearts 
not  to  be  fulfilled.  Of  all  such  spots 
as  these,  I  hardly  know  one  more  sa- 
cred than  that  which  keeps  the  revered 
bones  of  Roger  Williams.  "It  is  in  the 
little  State  of  Rhode  Island.  There,  too, 
is  the  city  which  he  founded  with  pious 
prayers,  and  named  Providence;  thus 
giving  to  the  Republic  one  town,  which, 
in  name,  at  least,  remembers  God. 
There,  too,  in  the  very  core  of  the  town, 
is  a  public  legend,  which  silently, 
amidst  all  commercial  and  civic  tumults, 
recalls  to  thoughtful  eyes  the  world's 
unsolved  problem,  and  the  happy  future 
which  God  will  one  day  give  the  race. 
For,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  stands  a 
large  building,  of  brown  sand- stone,  on 
the  architrave  of  which,  between  two 
sculptured  sachems'  heads,  at  either 
end  of  the  edifice,  the  builder,  "build- 
ing better  than  he  knew,"  has  carved 
in  block  letters,  the  unselfish  and  re- 
buking legend, — What  Cheer? 

You  stand  before  it,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion resumes  its  ancient  form  of  a 
question,  but  with  a  newer  meaning  to 
your  musing  ey  es.  What  Cheer  for  the 
wild,  disordered  world?  What  Cheer 
for  the  nineteenth  century  of  Christian 
advancement,  and  Christian  knowledge  ? 
What  Cheer  for  the  twentieth,  j«et  to 
come,  and  for  its  generations  yet  un- 
born? What  Cheer  for  the  suffering 
and  the  poor  ? 

Even  now,  the  sunset  radiance  is 
slowly  mellowing  away,  and  the  low, 
silvery  word  that  reaches  us  from  the 
crowd  of  figures,  standing,  or  passing 
and    repassing,    before  the    building, 
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might,  so  timid  is  it,  be  the  parting 
word  of  some  sylph  of  the  sunset  to 
the  receding  splendor.  Yet  not  from 
any  sylph,  but  from  the  sweet  lips  of 
a  young  girl,  has  breathed  that  word 
— "  Farewell."  Famed  of  old  to  make 
the  sad  heart  linger,  it  fulfills  its  office 
on  the  young  man  standing  by  her 
side,  who  still  holds  her  hand. 

"Farewell,  Mabel,"  he  says,  "I  will 
see  you  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,"  she  assents.  "But 
to-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.  Shall  I  not 
see  you  with  a  happier  spirit  than  you 
have  shown  lately  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  replies,  moodily. 
"Happiness  is  not  a  mushroom  that 
springs  up  in  a  night." 

Her  face — and  it  is  a  beautiful 
and  cheerful  one,  though  a  slight  veil 
of  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  him,  and 
his  mysterious  condition  of  mind,  covers 
it  now — becomes  a  little  sadder  at  this 
answer.  She  looks  in  his  face  with  the 
lingering  light  from  the  rich  west  lying 
softly  in  her  eyes.  He  does  not  look 
at  her,  but  keeps  his  gaze  on  the  small 
hand  he  still  retains  within  his  own. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  unhappy  with- 
out cause — that  you  are  whimsical," 
she  remarks,  with  innocent  gravity. 
"  I  do  not  know  any  one  with  less  ap- 
parent reason  for  sorrow  than  you* 
You  must  not  waste  your  years  thus. 
You  are  young — with  health,  and 
wealth,  and  friends.  Life  is  before 
you; — what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  The  world  has  a  right  to  expect 
some  usefulness  from  you,  with  your 
scholarship  and  abilities." 

He  does  not  answer,  but  clenches  his 
lips  firmly. 

44  Perhaps  you  have  been  reading 
some  morbid  book  lately,"  she  con- 
tinues. 

"  I  do  not  think  all  the  morbid  books 
between  Werther  and  Malthus  would 
much  affect  me,"  he  replies.  "  There 
is  only  one  book  that  I  study  much, 
and  that  is  a  very  morbid  one." 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asks. 

"The  human  heart — my  own!"  is 
the  mournful  answer. 

44 Is  that  so  sad?"  she  says  quietly. 
44  Better  leave  it,  then,  and  study  some 
other  human  heart.  I  can  readily  ima- 
gine how  one  might  become  foolishly 
miserable  who  pored  forever  with  intro- 
verted eyes  over  his  own  nature,  which 
with  the  best  of  us  is  unworthy  of  what 
we  might  have  made  it.     Yes — it  is  a 


sad  book,  and  a  dark  one,  and  it  will 
make  you  a  dark  student !" 

44  Let  it  make  me  so,"  he  replies  im- 
petuously; "it  holds  all  that  is  worth 
knowing — the  secret  of  all  wisdom; 
and  I  will  read  it,  and  be  a  dark  stu- 
dent!" 

44  Ah !  it  is  little  use  to  talk  with  you ; 
but  you  will  yet  change  your  mind. 
My  dark  student" — she  says  playfully, 
yet  with  a  sorrowful  badinage — "  go  to 
your  dark  book!  I  will  trip  home. 
Farewell,  my  dark  student!" 

44  Farewell,  Mabel,"  he  answers. 

The  last  gleam  of  the  sunset  follows 
her  slender  figure,  as  she  flits  away, 
until  she  turns  the  corner  of  College 
street,  and  is  gone ;  and  then  it  fades 
and  vanishes,  and  the  twilight  only 
lights  the  form  of  the  Dark  Student 
The  wholesome  influence  of  her  pres- 
ence has  departed  from  his  nature,  like 
the  sunshine,  and  his  own  night  returns 
upon  him,  and  all  the  hypochondriac 
ghosts  nursed  in  its  noxious  mystery 
begin  to  rise.  The  unheeding  crowds 
come  and  go,  and  momently  change 
around  him,  like  the  figures  of  a  phan- 
tasmagoria. All  this  busy,  active  life 
gassing  through  his  consciousness^  only 
ke  the  echoes  and  shadows  of  a  harle- 
quinade, yet  intensifies  the  sense  of 
utter  isolation.  His  wandering  eye, 
tracking  the  upward  flight  of  a  street- 
dove,  rests  upon  the  architrave  of  the 
building,  and  sneers  at  the  legend. 
44 What  Cheer?"  he  murmurs;  "No 
Cheer!  None!"  The  feeling  prompt- 
ed by  the  words  suggests  his  unhappi- 
ness.  Then,  because  the  conviction  is 
forced  upon  him,  his  lips  utter  a  sub- 
dued but  savage  curse.  Outraged 
sentiment  and  shocked  conscience  arise 
and  upbraid  him,  and  a  demoniac  per- 
verseness  urges  him  to  frame  defenses 
against  their  charge.  As  he  walks 
slowly  towards  his  dwelling,  a  horde  of 
undisciplined  feelings,  wayward,  reck- 
less, desperate,  and  insane,  start  up  and 
join  madly  in  the  spiritual  conflict 
which  has  begun  within  him. 

Philosophic  egoism  never  came,  in  all 
its  monstrous  results,  to  a  crazier  con- 
clusion than  this.  He  goes  slowly 
home,  not  the  man  he  was  three  years 
before,  but  an  unnatural  growth  from 
him.  Once  his  life  was  generous  and 
gracious  with  Hope  and  Youth.  In 
the  green  spring-time  of  boyhood  he 
had  seen  the  vision  of  the  future  stand 
resplendent  in  the  forward  sky,  and  all 
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his  being  yearned  to  its  shining  portals. 
Then  he  had  noble  sympathies,  strong 
enthusiasms,  lofty  aspirations.  Then 
he  owned,  like  a  blossomed  wand  of 
power,  the  desire  to  serve  his  race  and 
time.     But  his  boyhood  passed,   and 

flowing  with  the  noble  selfishness  which 
ade  him  follow  his  ideal  of  a  heroic 
life,  he  journeyed  out  from  home  into 
the  Babylon  of  the  world.  He  went 
into  society  with  all  his  brave,  unshaped 
ambitions.  What  lessons  had  society 
to  teach  him  ?  Had  it  to  teach  him  how 
to  change  his  noble  selfishness  into  self- 
renunciation  more  noble?  Had  it  to 
bring  him  before  the  snow-white  statues 
of  great  examples,  and  mould  his  plastic 
nature  to  the  perfect  symmetry  of 
theirs  ?  Had  it  to  temper  and  shape  his 
aspirations  into  earnest,  definite  aims  ? 
— to  warn  him  against  sins  that  sully 
and  sadden,  and  sorrows  that  enslave 
the  soul  ? — to  confirm  his  possibilities, 
and  unfold  his  capacities  for  noble 
deeds  ? 

Not  so.  It  had  pitfalls  of  temptation 
for  his  feet,  and  he  fell !  It  had  snares 
of  grief  to  entrap  him,  and  he  was  a 
bondsman !  The  imagination  which  had 
Btirred  his  nature  to  heroism,  by  glass- 
ing, in  colossal  proportions,  the  wants 
and  woes  of  his  time,  was  now  the 
magic  mirror  which  magnified  his  petty 
sins  and  sorrows  into  enormous  guilt 
and  shadowy  woe,  and  Bhowed  him  to 
himself  as  a  most  vile  and  wretched 
man.  Had  society,  then,  to  teach  him, 
with  all  its  myriad  voices,  the  wisdom 
of  repentance  and  endurance?  Not 
so.  It  had  to  leave  him  untaught  and 
uncomforted;  it  had,  then,  to  fill  the 
mirror  with  gloomy  dilations  of  the 
mean  lives  and  low  aims  of  the  men  it 
had  unmade — shocking  him  with  the 
revelation  and  filling  him  with  misan- 
thropy and  despair.  It  had,  then,  to 
conceal  the  splendid  dream  of  a  heroic 
possibility,  by  a  confusion  of  glittering 
gauds  and  greeds,  and  a  siren  whirl  of 
illusions.  It  had,  then — not  to  infuse 
into  his  veins  the  guarding  virus  of  that 
philosophy  which  gives  to  manly  lives 
only  the  containing  present  and  hold- 
ing the  trustful  future,  vet  resigns  it 
to  God — but  to  infect  him  with  the 

Srevalent  disease  of  self!  He  received 
;  into  the  currents  of  his  life.  To 
cherish  his  own  individuality  above 
all  things;  never  to  abandon  the 
presence  of  his  own  personality;  to 
bow  down  in  worship  to  the  gigantic  I 


which  society  sets  up  in  Babylon,  or- 
daining also  a  fiery  furnace  for  all  who 
refuse  the  universal  homage ;  to  prate 
eloquently  about  the  royalty  of  self,  till 
self  forgets  that  other  souls  are  royal* 
too ;  to  nourish  self  with  all  rare  cul- 
ture of  art,  literature,  music,  and  social 
intercourse,  for7 the  development  and 
gain  of  self  alone ;  to  study  and  ana- 
lyse the  inner  mysteries  of  his  own 
spiritual  and  intellectual  nature,  for  the 
delight  of  self;  to  account  self  the 
centre  of  the  Universe,  and  to  forget 
the  circumference ; — all  this  he  learned 
to  do.  And  the  crust  gathered  and 
hardened  around  his  heart,  and  the  tor- 
ments and  the  phantasms  which,  with 
metaphysic  certainty,  such  lives  gener- 
ate and  wreak  upon  themselves,  were 
born,  and  avenged  their  birth  upon 
him. 

The  vision  of  the  future  was  obscured 
by  the  siren  whirl  of  illusions.  The 
sympathies,  enthusiasms,  and  aspira- 
tions, fell  down  and  died,  and  their 
corpses  were  aversions,  despairs,  and 
memories.  The  blossomed  wand  of 
power — that  beautiful  desire  to  serve 
his  race  and  time — withered  slowly, 
became  a  serpent,  and  stung  him  with 
remorse.  And  he  is  here  now,  still 
possessed  by  the  demon  of  self.  The 
eternal  battle  of  life,  he  has  made  an 
eternal  bivouac.  Youth  is  quick  and 
strong  in  his  veins ;  rare  talents,  tem- 
pered and  made  keen  by  exquisite  cul- 
ture, are  his;  the  magic  purse  of 
Fortunatus  is  in  his  hand;  and,  while 
the  moans  and  cries  of  the  suffering 
world  swell  up  to  heaven  on  every  side, 
he  is  careless  and  cold. 

Now,  while  the  twilight  deepens  into 
night,  and  the  stars  come  glimmering 
one  by  one,  he  sits  alone  in  his  pleasant 
chamber,  and  awful  thoughts  and  reve- 
ries possess  him.  While  the  hours 
come  and  go,  and  the  drowsy  tides  of 
sleep  begin  their  nightly  flow  upon  the 
town,  he  sits  alone,  a  miserable  and 
haunted  man.  To-night,  the  thoughts 
and  reveries  of  years  are  gathering  to 
a  focus.  To-night  is,  for  Trim,  one  of 
those  seasons  of  ghastly  emotion,  which 
come  and  are  remembered  as  epochs  in 
such  lives.  As  he  sits  and  reads  by 
the  lamplight,  horrid  fancies  and  fear- 
ful sensations  continually  thicken  in  his 
mind ;  and,  while  thus  doubly  occupied, 
his  consciousness  can  yet  wander  out, 
fancy-free,  into  the  night.       » 

Without,    all    is    quiet      The    red 
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Autumn  stars  burn  in  the  dark  blue 
sky.  A  low,  warm  wind  wanders 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  so 
softly  that  not  a  flame  of  the  street- 
lamp  wavers.  The  faint  perfume  which 
floated  from  the  trailing  robes  of  the 
Summer,  as  it  swept  southward  to  the 
tropics,  still  lingers  in  the  solitary  and 
shadowy  air.  There  is  no  noise,  save 
some  lonely  footfalls  sounding  on  the 
pavement,  and  then  dying  away  in  the 
distance.  Quiet  in  all  the  thorough- 
fares of  the  great  city^.  Quiet  in  the 
darkened  dwellings,  with  only  a  dim 
lamp  burning  here  and  there,  from  the 
window  of  some  restful  chamber.  Quiet 
in  the  newspaper  offices,  where  Satur- 
day night  has  sunk  down  with  Sabbath 
healing  on  weary  hands  and  brains, 
quenched  the  hot  glare  of  gas-lights, 
hushed  the  scratch  of  the  pen,  the  click 
of  the  types,  the  clashing  din  of  machin- 
ery, and  sifted  a  dust  of  silence  over 
all.  Quiet  in  the  shops  and  stores, 
where  the  ghost  of  traffic  is  laid  till 
Monday  dawn;  above  whose  bolted 
doors  the  golden-lettered  signs,  illeg- 
ible in  dusk,  gleam  like  funeral  in- 
scriptions in  a  forgotten  tongue.  Quiet 
in  the  churches,  till  the  Sabbath  morn- 
ins  wakes  sectarian  bells,  and  calls  to 
polemics  and  theologio  prayer,  from 
those  white  spires  and  belfries  which 
stand  so  silently  against  the  divine 
gloom.  Quiet  on  all  the  mournful  tin- 
tamars  of  daily  life ;  quiet  in  the  beat- 
ing heart  and  burning  brain ;  on  field, 
and  hill,  and  wood,  and  on  the  dark 
and  drifting  river  that  slips  smoothly 
through  the  city,  beneath  the  wooden 
bridges,  past  black  wharves,  and  past 
the  hulls  of  ships,  and  widens  out  into 
the  broad  waters  of  the  bay,  which 
also  sleeps.  Quiet  in  the  grave-yard 
and  the  cemetery,  where  the  cold 
dew  gathers  on  the  tombstones,  and 
sparkles  on  the  late  flowers  and  wither- 
ing grasses  of  the  decaying  year. 
Quiet  everywhere.  If  any  stir  at  all, 
it  is  in  the  bones  of  Roger  Williams, 
moving  in  their  mouldering  coffin,  as  if 
dimly  conscious  that  all  has  not  gone 
Tight  in  the  old  State  and  City  whose 
foundations  he  laid  with  prayer  and 
pride.  If  any  stir  beyond  this,  it  is  hi 
the  heart  of  the  Dark  Student. 

And,  by  this  time,  there  is  stir 
enough  there ;  for  the  heart  that,  wak- 
ing or  sleeping,  has  learned  to  keep 
Manfred's  solemn  vigil,  is  now  filled 
with  fever,  and  the  ghosts  of  madness 


are  moving  in  its  unhealthy  and  haunted 
calm.  The  sense  of  stir — the  abstract 
idea  of  motion — but  of  a  frantic  motion, 
which  is  noiseless — occupies  him.  But 
there  is,  also,  an  unearthly  conscious- 
ness of  the  deep  night-quiet  that  shrouds 
all  things  in  its  mysterious  veil,  and  a 
more  unearthly  sense  of  quietude  with- 
in, which  seem  to  be  superior  to  all 
other  emotion.  He  can  hear  the  throb- 
bing of  his  own  heart,  but  he  cannot 
know  that  its  furious  pulses  are  beating' 
down  with  rapid  strokes  a  crowd  01 
minutes  which  stand  between  him  and 
the  crisis  of  his  life. 

v  Strange  that  he,  whose  eyes  have 
been  so  long  introverted  to  his  own 
being,  and  whose  intellect  is  so  subtile 
in  analysis  and  divination  of  whatever 
elemental  shapes  enter  and  take  pos- 
session there,  does  not  divine  what 
the  emotions  that  now  agitate  him  por- 
tend. But  he  does  not.  Foresight  and 
memory  are  both  gone  from  him.  The 
airy  troops  that  do  their  wild  work  on 
his  nature,  vanish  into  imperishable 
darkness.  Others  succeed  them — he 
knows  not  how,  nor  from  whence,  they 
ore  born.  He  feels  a  terrible  and 
deadly  fear— of  what,  he  knows  not; 
and  yet  he  is,  outwardly,  very  calm, 
and,  sitting  in  the  quiet  lamp-light, 
(how  quiet  it  is!)  he  reads  a  favorite 
volume  with  interest  and  pleasure.  It 
is  a  volume  of  the  vague  and  mystic 
writings  of  Jacob  Bohmen.  He  reads 
it  with  a  strange,  hot  mist  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  slow  whirl  in  his  brain,  and  finds 
a  newer  interest,  and  a  sweeter  beauty 
in  its  oolored  metaphors.  Yet,  while 
thus  absorbed,  he  is  conscious  of  every 
object  in  the  shadowy  room,  and  aware 
of  all  the  outward  scenery  which  slum- 
bers under  the  night  silence  and  the 
stars. 

The  room  is  very  still.  The  wind 
lifts  the  long  trailing  curtains  of  the 
windows,  and  waves  the  dusky  shadows 
on  ceiling,  and  floor,  and  wall.  It  hardly 
moves  the  steady  flame  of  the  brass 
lamp  on  the  table  by  which  he  sits  and 
reads.  Near  him,  on  a  pedestal,  stands 
the  lovely  bust  of  the  Greek  Clytie. 
The  hushed  and  mournful  face  is 
turned  towards  him,  and  seems  to 
muse  on  his  mystery.  He  is  con- 
scious of  all  this.  He  thinks  of  it  as  a 
picture — himself  reading,  and  the  beau- 
teous head  watching  him — the  two  cen- 
tral objects  in  the  room.  The  room 
is  large,  high,  and  square,  and  full  of 
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soft,  shifting  lights  and  shades.  It  is 
richly  furnished.  There  is  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  which  spreads  a  fan  of  crimson 
glow  over  the  warm-colored  carpet. 
On  the  gray  wall  opposite,  it  has  cast  a 
dappled  radiance  which  is  like  a  halo 
on  the  colder  light  around  it.  There  is 
a  portrait — his  own — set  in  a  deep, 
burnished  gilt  frame,  which  gleams 
.  from  the  dappled  dusk  of  the  wall. 
Couches,  cushioned  chairs,  screens, 
hanging  shelves  crowded  with  books 
and  pamphlets,  a  mirror,  and,  on 
either  side  of  the  room,  two  fanciful 
brackets  supporting  marble  statuettes, 
from  which  long,  straight  shadows 
point  up  the  lighted  wall,  complete 
the  general  appointments  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

The  Dark  Student  shuts  his  book,  and 
looks  around  the  room.  His  own  wild 
mood  does  not,  as  usual,  color  and  in- 
form the  scene.  The  chamber  appears 
sweetly  sombre.  A  faint,  rich  perfume 
.  softens  the  air.  The  shadows  take  no 
unnatural  shapes,  as  they  have  some- 
times done.  The  furniture  does  not 
seem  alive,  and  watching  him,  nor  does 
he  see  to-night,  in  every  hole  or  cranny, 
searching  eyes  that  look  him  through 
and  through.  Nothing  is  wrong,  save 
this  dead,  unnatural  quiet.  Even  that 
seems  to  be  rather  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  being,  than  in  the  night.  It  is  in 
his  own  soul  that  this  unearthly  lethargy 
has  spread  itself.  There,  too,  the  fierce 
sense  of  motion,  without  noise  contin- 
ues. He  has  visions  of  gigantic  .figures 
whose  faces  he  cannot  discover,  though 
they  watch  him — and  who  rave  in  un- 
known tongues  but  noiselessly — noise- 
lessly! He  has  visions  of  smooth, 
enormous  spheres  that  spin  with  horri- 
ble velocity,  but  with  no  sound.  Both 
spheres  and  figures  sometimes  diminish 
to  mere  specks  and  pigmies,  and  then 
rush  out  rapidly  into  their  former  colos- 
sal proportions.  The  slow  whirl  that 
goes  on  within  his  brain,  seems  to  be 
enlarging  his  head.  Already  it  is  the 
head  of  a  giant.  When  he  puts  his 
hands  to  it,  they  feel  like  the  hands  of 
a  child.  His  teeth  alone  retain  their 
former  size.  He  feels  them  foolishly 
small,  and  disproportionod  to  the  Titan- 
ic space  they  now  occupy.  Although 
oppressed  by  a  deadly  and  motiveless 
fear,  he  yet  feels  that  this  is  droll,  and 
therefore  smiles — not  because  his  mirth 
is  really  quickened  into  life,  but  because 
he  feels  that  it  would  be  unnatural  not 
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to  smile,  at  what  his  intellect  perceives 
is  amusing. 

He  rises  from  his  chair,  and,  holding 
the  lamp  above  his  head,  looks  in  the 
mirror.  The  face  he  sees  there  does 
not  occur  to  him  to  be  his  own,  and  he 
regards  it  with  a  sad  and  alien  interest ! 
There  is  a  cold  sweat  on  the  pallid  coun- 
tenance. The  eyes  are  very  bright  and 
large  under  the  brows.  The  black  curl- 
ing locks  droop  heavily,  damp  with  per- 
spiration. One  blue  vein  is  swollen  and 
unusually  visible  in  the  forehead.  He 
thinks  this  strange,  and  finds  himself 
wondering  why  it  is  so.  Then  he 
smiles,  and  remembers,  like  a  discon- 
nected memory,  that  he  is  somewhat 
excited.  Then  he  laughs  silently.  He 
gazes  in  the  mirror  for  long  minutes. 
The  sense  of  his  own  personality  aban- 
dons him.  The  face  he  sees,  still  less 
than  ever,  if  that  could  be,  seems  his 
own.  He  finds  a  stronger,  a  more  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  contemplation  of 
its  mournful  beauty.  How  bright  and 
calm  are  those  eyes!  How  sternly 
sweet  is  the  mouth,  and  the  full  rounded 
chin !  How  graceful  the  drooping  locks 
around  the  forehead  !  He  watches  the 
fine  tremble  in  the  dilated  nostrils.  Then 
he  finds  himself  touched  with  pity  for  the 
pallor  and  mortal  sadness  of  the  face. 
Gradually,  an  awful  consciousness  re- 
turns and  mingles  with  that  lunacy  of 
pity,  and,  as  he  gazes,  he  sees  the  eyes 
grow  humid,  and  overflow  with  tears. 

God!— 

The  exclamation,  bursting  from  hia 
lips,  startles  the  silence  of  the  room, 
and  seems  the  charm  which  calls  forth 
the  solemn  clang  of  a  bell.  He  hears 
it,  from  the  belfry  of  a  neighboring 
church,  strike  the  hour  of  eleven. 
Every  stroke  vibrates  on  the  night,  and 
seems  to  shake  the  stars.  The  tears 
are  his  own.  He  dashes  them  from  his 
eyes,  and  clenches  his  lips  till  they  are 
suffused  with  a  stain  of  blood,  in  the 
effort  to  keep  down  the  stormy  sobs 
that  rise  in  his  bosom.  The  agony  re- 
mains until  the  last  vibration  dies  on 
the  shadowy  air.  Then  he  is  calmer, 
and  more  proud  and  stern.  But  the 
whirl  in  his  brain  continues,  and  the 
terrific  spectres  thicken  in  his  haunted 
mind.  In  that  dense,  inward  lethargy, 
there  is  now  a  mingled  sense  of  despair" 
and  exultation  rising  with  a  mighty  and 
thundering  stir.  The  hot  blood  leaps 
in  his  veins  like  lightning,  and  his  heart 
throbs  with  the  pulse  of  a  Titan.     Yet, 
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outwardly,  he  is  calm,  but  it  is  the 
calmness  of  a  marble  statue  possessed 
by  a  fury. 

He  sits  like  one  dead,  while  this  inte- 
rior tumult  rises  in  breast  and  brain, 
and  grows  wilder  and  stronger  as  the 
slow  minutes  drag  by.  It  does  not 
abate  nor  pause.  Yet  now,  sweet  fan- 
cies and  sad,  tranquil  thoughts,  like  soft 
rays  of  heavenly  light,  fall  and  fade 
upon  the  stormy  midnight  of  his  mind. 
He  thinks  how  quietly  the  sleeping 
multitudes  lie  beneath  the  dark  and  si- 
lent sea  of  sleep  which  floods  the  town. 
He  sees,  as  in  a  dream,  the  numerous 
strange  faces  of  the  sleepers,  young  and 
old,  beautiful  and  ugly — faces  that  are 
brown  and  wrinkled,  or  fair  and  smooth 
— holy,  evil,  sensual,  delicate,  sullen, 
queer,  lovely,  and  mournful  faces — all 
in  the  one  horizontal  position,  all  with 
closed  eyes,  all  shadowed,  smoothed, 
and  softened  by  sleep.  Ho  thinks  of 
the  bright,  living  faces  that  looked  into 
his  own  that  day  with  smiles  and  greet- 
ings— all  composed,  changed,  and  quiet 
in  their  slumber.  He  remembers  his 
mother,  who  sleeps  in  the  home  beyond 
the  evening  hills.  He  sees  her  grave 
and  placid  countenance,  with  all  its 
reverend  wrinkles  smoothed  with  rest. 
He  sees  his  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  their  childish,  innocent  repose. 
While  the  fury  and  madness  eddy  in 
his  brain  like  a  whirlpool,  his  wandering 
fancy  floats  away  to  the  distant  grave 
of  his  father,  and  sheds  a  weird  light 

Xn  the  withering  herbs  and  grass 
ch  fringe  the  lettered  head-stone, 
and  spire  from  the  narrow  mound,  all 
crusted  with  a  thin  hoar  frost,  and 
gemmed  with  cold  dew  which  glitters  in 
the  pale  light  of  the  stars.  The  weird 
light  he  has  imagined  rests  still,  and 
shows  the  inscription  on  the  stone,  and 
every  blade  and  leaf  of  the  crisp  herb- 
age on  the  grave.  Then  it  sinks,  slowly, 
down  into  the  dark  earth,  making 
it  transparent  as  crystal,  and  shows 
small  pebbles  and  shards  interspersed 
throughout  the  clay,  and  the  tufted 
roots  and  jagged  fibres  of  the  vegetation 
above ;  and  the  fat,  red  worms  lying  in 
small  coils  and  spirals,  or  wriggling 
through  the  earth,  and  vacant  worm- 
holes  pierced  in  the  yellow  loam ;  and 
then,  the  slimy  coffin-lid,  with  mouldy 
stains  and  smears  upon  its  silver  plate. 
It  sinks  lower,  and  illuminates  the  quiet 
skeleton  reposing  in  the  dry,  gray  dust 
within    the    mouldering    coffin.      The 


skull  stares  up  to  him  with  a  mocking 
and  mournful  grin.  Then  all  the  light 
dies  out  in  darkness,  and  he  is  alonor 
with  that  sense  of  a  dreadful  roar  in  his 
mind,  and  yet  no  audible  sound ! 

Some  vague  feeling  that  a  shadow 
has  fallen,  softly  and  suddenly,  upon 
him,  and  then  a  thought.  Death! 
What  is  it?  Only  to  cease,  and  be 
borne  by  a  sad  procession  of  black 
figures  to  an  oblong  cavity — the  only 
hole  in  the  wide  natural  landscape,  and 
the  smooth,  unbroken  blue  above — and 
to  be  laid  therein.  To  have  the  earth 
heaped  over  him,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  the  sward.  To  lie  there,  slowly 
mouldering  away  to  a  yellow  skeleton, 
with  which  the  undetectable  and  sentient 
soul  still  lingers.  To  look  up  at  night, 
filled  with  an  abiding  sense  of  rest,  and 
be  conscious  of  the  gentle  weight  of 
earth  reposing  „  on  the  coffin-lid.  To 
watch  the  worms,  the  mystic  roots  and 
fibres  of  the  herbage,  the  gem-like  dew 
glittering  on  their  tops,  and  above  them 
all,  the  broad  and  hollow  dark.  To  look 
up,  as  the  mocking  and  mournful  skuH 
has  looked,  into  the  pallid  faces  of  those 
who  bend  above  the  grave.  To  lie  there 
till  the  bones  are  dust,  and  the  moveless 
dust  shut  in  by  the  confining  clay,  goes 
slowly  around  with  the  gigantic  revo- 
lutions of  the  whirling  globe — while 
stars  and  suns  wax  and  wane,  and  the 
great  ages  waste  away;  full  of  rest, 
and  without  change,  while  the  roaring 
mob  of  life,  and  all  the  solemn  joys  and 
miseries  of  earth,  sink  and  swell  unheard 
forever.  Around  and  around  with  the 
big  world — a  little  heap  of  wise  and 
happy  dust,  lying  movelessly  beneath 
the  grass-grown  surface ! 

Was  it  a  clap  of  thunder,  was  it  a 
still,  scornful  voice,  that  spoke  from  its 
roar — Obey?  Of  course;  it  only  needs 
a  steady  hand  and  calm  courage.  His 
hand  is  steady;  his  courage  is  calm. 
Calm  ? — Yes,  calm — somewhat  giddy — 
somewhat  excited — but  calm.  Will  the 
motion  of  the  spinning  world  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  sentient  bones  ?  This 
awful  whirling  in  his  brain  is  not  pleas- 
ant ;  but  it  will  be  different  then.  He 
will  lie  still — it  is  only  the  great  globe 
that  will  whirl.  Hush!  He  will  not 
think  of  them — but.  the  faces  of  his 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  every 
face  he  knows,  crowds  his  memory. 
Farewell,  then,  all — and  now,  no  more! 
The  sleeping  image  of  Mabel  rises  in 
his  mind.      Her  soft,   gray  eyes  are 
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closed  in  slumber,  but  her  countenance 
is  surpassingly  fair,  and  sweet  with  a 
happy  dream.  Farewell,  Mabel;  and 
now,  no  more !  What  will  she  say  ? — 
Hush! — What  will  Murdock  say? — 
Who  cares !  Curse  him !  he  had  his 
rent  to-day,  and  may  attend  to  his  busi- 
ness, just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Let  him  wonder  why  he  did  it  Let 
every  one  wonder,  if  they  like.  When 
a  man  is  weary  of  the  world,  he  has  a 
right  to  die:  his  life  is  his  own.  Bat 
why  not  ?  Yes,  certainly ;  it  will  settle 
conjecture.  He  takes  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  writes,  in  large,  black  letters — 
Weary  of  the  world.  This  he  puts  in 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  table,  and 
then  breaks  the  pen,  and  flings  the  frag- 
ments away. 

Eising,  he  crosses  the  room  with  slow 
footsteps.  The  lamplight  shines  softly 
on  the  bust.  The  dark,  deep  shadows 
lend  a  tenderer  grace  to  the  pure  fea- 
tures. He  puts  his  arm  around  the 
graceful  neck,  and  gazes  in  the  hushed, 
sad  face.  Then  he  murmurs  gently, 
"Farewell,  dear  Clytie,"  and  presses 
his  lips  to  the  sweet  and  quiet  forehead. 
He  has  left  a  stain  there !  Blood !  How 
came  his  lips  bloody  ?  They  are  stiff, 
and  slightly  pained.  Going  to  the  mir- 
ror, he  wipes  them  with  his  handkerchief, 
and  then  scans  his  face.  It  is  slightly 
flushed  now.  How  bright  his  eyes  are ! 
No  matter :  they  will  be  dim  soon. 

Now  comes  a  pause  in  which  the  blood 
seems  to  creep  away  from  his  heart,  and 
all  madness  dissolves,  leaving  him  sen- 
sible, cold,  resolute,  and  desperate.  He 
has  something  in  his  hand,  something 
that  gleams  in  the  shadow  by  his  side, 
like  steel.  He  stops  and  thinks.  Who 
will  come  up  first  to  his  room  in  the 
morning?  His  neighbor  the  dentist, 
probably,  as  usual.  How  he  will  start 
when  he  sees  him  lying  ..there !  Then 
he  will  rush  over,  and  touch  him.  Will 
he  drop  the  hand  when  he  finds  it  cold  ? 
Will  he  hurry  from  the  chamber,  and 
bring  up  a  crowd  of  other  people  ? 
Hush!  What  low  whispering — what 
frightened  faces — what  unusual  tumult 
in  the  bright  morning  sunlight  of  the 
room !  Hush !  How  strange  it  will  be 
—how  ghastly — how  awful!  The  white, 
rigid  face  of  the  corpse,  its  distorted 
features  staring  from  the  brack,  bedab- 
bled hair,  up  at  the  ceiling — with  one 
dark  gash  on  the  throat,  and  the  linen 
stained  with  frightful  scarlet !  On  the 
carpet  beside  it,  a  dark,  wet  stain,  which 


whoever  touches  will  take  away  his  hand 
—red !  Will  it  horrify  him  ?  Will  he 
start  away,  and  get  water  to  wash  the 
smear  from  his  hand  ?  Will  it  be  some 
weak  man,  who  will  faint,  and  sink  down, 
deadly  white,  beside  him?  Or  will  it 
be  some  strong-nerved  man,  who  will 
.merely  turn  a  little  paler,  and  not  mind 
it  more  ?  How  everything  in  the  room 
will  be  tainted  with  the  general  horror 
of  that  ghastly  group  gathered  around 
the  prone,  relaxed  body !  How  livid  the 
light  will  be !  How  glaring  the  sunshine! 
Listen !  The  low  note  in  the  colored 
throats  of  the  pigeons,  sitting  as  usual 
on  the  eaves  of  the  building  near  the 
back  windows,  heard  distinctly  in  the 
hush  of  the  chamber !  The  statues  will 
feel  what  has  been  done,  and  will  declare 
it  in  their  stillness.  Every  object  in  the 
room  will  be  seen  by  strangers'  eyes, 
and  be  remembered  with  the  deed  for- 
ever. 

He  looks  at  the  razor  in  his  hand. 
The  steel  blade  shines  bluely  in  the 
quiet  light.  There  will  be  a  thin,  red 
stain  upon  it  then!  How  they  will 
shudder  when  they  look  at  it!  A 
ghastly  smile  starts  out  upon  his  face 
as  he  thinks — which  of  them  will  dare 
to  use  their  own  the  next  morning! 
The  fancy  brings  a  more  ludicrous  one 
in  its  train.  He  imagines  them  all 
wearing  their  beards ;  he.imagines  them 
with  long  beards  on  their  breasts  like 
Jews.  How  droll  Murdock  would  look 
so!  Then  his  mind  rebounds  to  its 
deadly  purpose,  and,  with  a  sudden  mo- 
tion, lie  puts  the  blade  to  his  throat. 
Supposing  he  should  fail !  He  pauses 
and  thinks.  After  all,  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  the  chance — he  might  fail. 

Therefore,  he  flings  down  the  instru- 
ment, and,  going  to  his  bedroom,  brings 
thence  a  vial  and  a  glass.  This  will 
be  better — strange  he  had  forgotten  it ! 
Is  there  enough ?  Yes ;  enough !  He 
empties  the  liquid  in  the  wineglass, 
and  puts  down  the  vial.  The  rapid 
fumes  of  the  laudanum  have  tainted  the 
air  of  the  room.  Well,  it  is  not  like  the 
famous  Aqua  Tofana— the  subtile  poison 
of  Italian  vengeance,  and  fatal  wine  of 
the  Borgias — whose  mere  odor  withered 
the  breather's  life  <away,  as  the  Autumn 
withers  leaves.  But  it  will  suffice,  and 
there  is  romance  in  the  death  that  it 
brings.  Let  the  thought  which  has 
flowered  around  the  draught  be  to  it  a 
garland  of  night-shade  and  funeral  rue. 
Farewell,  earth!      Stay — what  is  the 
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time  of  exit  ?  The  hands  of  his  watch 
point  to  a  quarter  of  twelve.  So :  and 
now — 

The  liquid  has  already  wet  his  lips, 
when  one  long,  thrilling  shriek  shivers 
the  quiet !  It  streams  through  his  mad- 
ness, and  blows  it  away  like  a  wind! 
One  wild  leap  of  his  heart,  which  drives 
the  blood  through  every  artery,  and 
then,  stricken  with  a  paralysis  of  fright, 
he  listens  in  the  curdling  silence !  The 
glass  has  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  lies 
broken  on  the  carpet.  For  a  moment  he 
thinks  the  cry  sounded  within  t^he  room, 
and  stares  to  see  6ome  one  whom  he 
imagines  has  hidden  there,  and  watched 
him.  Then  he  is  suddenly  sensible  that 
it  came  from  without,  and,  recovering 
himself,  he  rushes  to  the  window. 

The  shriek  evidently  came  from  a 
range  of  dark  and  dirty  houses  huddled 
together  in  a  narrow  alley  beneath  him, 
on  the  tops  of  which,  leaning  from  the 
window,  with  all  present'  memory  of 
what  he  had  been  about  to  do  banished 
from  his  thought,  he  now  gazes.  There 
are  no  lights,  and  everything  is  still. 
For  a  moment  he  asks  himself  whether 
he  was  deceived — whether  that  long, 
thrilling  shriek,  like  the  voice  of  a  wo- 
man, was  the  work  of  his  own  fancy.  It 
could  not  have  been,  and  yet—there  is 
no  sound — no  disturbance  among  the 
Irish  families  in  the  houses  beneath  him. 
Seemingly,  every  one  is  asleep.  Dart- 
ing from  the  window,  he  seizes  his  hat 
and  cloak,  and  leaving  the  chamber, 
rushes  down,  gains  the  front  street,  runs 
quickly  around  to  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, and  stands  in  the  fetid  alley.  He 
walks  through  the  place,  peering  up  at 
the  dark  windows,  and  into  the  dismal 
door-ways,  mostly  open,  and  voiding 
into  the  cool  air  the  filthy  miasmas  of 
the  wretchedness  and  poverty  within. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

He  fancies  it  was  the  cry  of  some  one 
asleep.  He  leaves  the  alley,  and  walks 
listlessly  down  the  street.  His  excite- 
ment, like  his  interest,  has  sunk  down 
to  a  dull,  lethargic,  wearied  calm.  He 
does  not  think  of  returning  to  his  room, 
nor  does  he — so  little  self-consciousness 
have  the  events  of  the  last  few  minutes 
left  him — think  of  the  dread  verge  on 
which  his  spirit  had  been  tottering, 
when  the  shriek  dissolved  the  cloud  of 
madness  on  which  he  had  floated  thither, 
and  blew  him  over  and  beyond  it  into 
the  natural  world.  Drowsed  to  utter 
apathy,   he  wanders  down  the   street 


to  the  deserted  square.  Water  street* 
dark  and  still,  stretches  beyond  the 
bridge  to  the  southward.  A  few  slen- 
der masts  stand  upright  at  the  ad- 
jacent wharf.  The  sachems1  heads, 
on  the  architrave  of  the  What  Cheer 
building,  are  dim  in  the  darkness.  He 
can  but  faintly  trace  the  letters  of  the 
legend.  What  Cheer?  No  Cheer! 
None  for  you,  grim  ghosts  of  red- 
browed  braves,  who,  centuries  ago,  with 
the  sole  kindly  English  words  ye  knew, 
welcomed  Roger  Williams  to  the  strand 
where  Miantonomah  was  king!  None 
for  you  in  your  unlegended  graves,  from 
Canonicus  to  the  least  of  you !  None 
for  the  White  Man  after  you !  None 
for  the  Dark  Student! 

None  ?  For  him,  and  the  public  gene- 
rally, there  is,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
Cheer,  and  very  good  cheer  too,  in  the 
cellar  of  the  low  wooden  house,  a  few 
paces  on,  where  a  gleam  of  light  from 
below  shows  the  sign  over  the  entrance 
— J.  Ginn,  Restaurant.  Toward  this 
sign  he  wanders.  He  is  now  in  the 
mood  when  one  goes  anywhere  for  the 
sight  of  another  human  face  beside  his 
own,  and  freely  accepts  any  chance  for 
converse,  with  even  the  lowest  human 
being ;  so  he  goes  down  the  stairs  of 
the  cellar  to  the  interior.  Its  further 
end  is*  lighted  by  a  sconce  on  the  low 
wall,  in  the  full  glare  of  which  stands  a 
bright  mulatto  boy,  his  brightness  some- 
what clouded  just  now  by  the  darkened 
aspect  of  Mr.  Ginn,  in  which  he  cowers 
sulkily — his  round  head  set  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  hunched  shoulder,  which  has 
ceased  to  propel  the  arm  in  the  inter- 
rupted operation  of  cleaning  knives. 
Mr.  Ginn  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
entrance,  poising  his  clenched  fist  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  his  own,  as  if  calcu- 
lating how  much  it  weighs,  and  whether 
it  is  heavy  enough  to  drop  upon  the  black 
bullet-head  of  his  small  scullion.  The 
boy,  meanwhile,  with  the  corner  of  his 
white  apron  gathered  in  his  left  hand* 
which  he  swings  slowly  to  and  fro,  and 
his  right  heel  slowly  rubbing  the  calf  of 
his  left  leg,  eyes  Mr.  Ginn,  askance, 
with  a  queer  expression  of  sulky  humor 
on  his  bright,  dogged  face. 

"Well,  Guinea,"  remarks  the  Dark 
Student,  adopting,  with  an  attempt  at 
jocosity,  the  customary  amplification  of 
Mr.  Ginn's  name,  invented  by  the  boys 
of  Brown  University,  from  whom  the  ' 
cellar  derives  some  patronage— "  so 
you're  maltreating  Charley,  again?" 
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Mr.  Ginn  drops  his  clenched  right 
fist  with  a  smart  clap  into  the  open 
palm  of  his  left,  and  faces  about  briskly 
with  a  long  expectoration  at  the  spit- 
toon in  the  corner. 

44  Maltreatin' ? — A-am  that,"  he  re- 

Slies,  in  a  measured  drawl,  and  with 
ignified  gravity — 44  your  uncle's  just  up 
to  that  thing,  as  usual.  Come  a  minute 
later,  and  you'd  a  seen  him  goin'  right 
into  him.  That's  what  you  lost,  you 
know.  Where  did  you  drop  from  ? 
Take  a  chair  with  a  plush  cushion,  and 
set  down  on  the  floor." 

The  Dark  Student  accepts  the  invi- 
tation disguised  in  these  metaphorical 
terms,  by  seating  himself  on  a  stool. 
Mr.  Ginn  surveys  him  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  under  his  white  apron. 
He  is  a  short,  thickset  man,  very  neat 
and  dapper,  with  very  high-standing 
collar,  of  unsullied  purity ;  a  very  gay 
neckerchief,  with  a  red  cornelian  dog  in 
it  for  a  bosom  pin ;  a  brown  sack  coat, 
and  black  trousers,  with  an  ample 
spring  full  over  his  brightly  polished 
splay  boots.  He  has  black  hair,  curled 
tightly,  and  well  oiled — a  great  deal  of 
forehead — not  much  nose,  but  a  great 
deal  of  nostril — a  thick,  frowsy,  black 
beard  around  his  pale  face — and  thin, 
compressed  lips. 

44  You're  open  late,  Guinea,"  says 
the  young  man,  wearily. 

44  A-am  that,"  responds  Mr.  Ginn. 
"But  your  uncle  just  thought  he'd 
brush  up  tho  saloon  a  little  on 
Saturday  night,  you  know.  Cleanli- 
ness is  the  pe-culiar  feature  of  this 
establishment.  Mind  that,  you  young 
Mandingo  cuss  in  the  corner,  or  you'll 
get  your  hide  trimmed  smart,  you  may 
bet  your  life  on  it !" 

Mr.  Ginn  has  certain  prominent  con- 
versational peculiarities.  The  first  is 
(and  in  a  world  given  over  to  self  this 
may  take  the  guise  of  a  colloquial  vir- 
tue !)  an  utter  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  the  personal  pronoun  44I."  His 
nearest  approach  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  personality  is  slurred 
over  in  the  sound — 44A" — which  he 
pronounces  short,  as  in  "fat"  He 
prefers  (which  is  his  second  peculiar- 
ity) to  shadow  his  own  personality  by 
the  term  44your  uncle,"  thus  admit- 
ting everybody  indiscriminately  as  his 
nephew. 

The  Dark  Student  watches  him  with 
a  quiet  eye,  and  philosophizes  on  him. 
He  takes  high  ground,  and  surveys  him 
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in  his  littleness.  He  weighs  him  with 
the  Ideal  Man,  and  finds  him  wanting. 
He  sums  him  up  as  a  being — one  of  a 
mob  of  things  fashioned  in  clay  to  the 
image  of  humanity,  who  might  well  be 
swept  from  the  earth,  and  no  one  be  the 
loser. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ginn  stands,  his  legs 
a  little  asunder,  and  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  softly  whistling  a  popular 
negro  melody.  He  has  no  intimation 
of  the  estimate  placed  upon  him  by  the 
other. 

44  What's  your  com-prehensive  intel- 
lect revolvin'  over,  about  this  time  ?" 
asks  Mr.  Ginn,  suspending  his  whistle. 

The  Dark  Student,  his  felt  hat 
slouched  over  his  brows,  and  his  cloak 
wrapped  around  him,  is  sitting  moodily 
in  the  glare  of  the  camphene  lamp  on 
the  wall.  His  comprehensive  intellect 
is  revolving  Mr.  Ginn,  very  much 
to  that  person's  damage;  but  he 
omits  to  say  so,  and  merely  remarks 
that  he  is  thinking  of  nothing  particu- 
lar. Mr.  Ginn  fights  a  cigar,  offers 
him  another  from  his  own  case,  tender- 
ing his  own  for  a  light,  and  requesting 
him,  jocosely,  not  to  draw  all  the 
Spanish  out  of  the  borrowed  weed  in 
igniting  his  own.  Both  smoking,  Mr. 
Ginn,  with  his  cigar  in  his  mouth  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  upward — 
the  lighted  tip  being  level  with  his  left 
eye,  which  he  keeps  closed — surveys 
the  Dark  Student  with  his  right. 

44  A-was  a-goin'  to  get  at  your  idee 
of  charity  —  ben-evolence  —  chuckin' 
away  quarters  to  ragged  boys  in  the 
street — but  a-won't ; — but  what's  your 
idee  of  life  now  ? — in  an  ordinary  sense, 
that  is?" 

44  My  idea  of  life?  Well,  Guinea, 
I'll  tell  you  one  of  these  days.  What's 
yours?" 

44  Life,"  replies  Mr.  Ginn,  recover- 
ing, 44is  a  reg-u-lar  double-jointed  sum 
in  algebra,  with  «n  awful  remainder. 
It's  a  com-plete  thimble-rig — when  you 
look  for  the  little  joker  he  aint  nowhere 
in  particular.  That's  your  uncle's 
opinion,  an'  he  don't  tell  it  to  every- 
body for  nothin',  you  can  bet  your 
life!" 

44  And  what  do  you  know  about  alge- 
bra?" asks  the  Dark  Student,  surlily. 

44 Algebra?  That's  your  uncle's 
favorite  study,  an'  you'd  better  believe 
he's  posted  up  in  it.  The  arts  and 
sciences  are  his  weakness,  sir.  They 
are  that." 
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The  peculiar  manner,  and  the  rowdy 
lingo  of  Mr.  Ginn,  bo  familiar  to  the 
Dark  Student  as  to  excite  no  attention 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  impress 
him  vividly  to-night.  He  contrasts 
him  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Roger 
L*Estrange— with  Fenelon  and  Chan- 
ning,  and  decides  him  to  be  a  gross  and 
vulgar  caricature  of  humanity.  He 
accounts  him  a  social  barbarian  whom 
no  missionary  can,  or  will  convert.  He 
calls  his  speech,  jargon;  his  manner, 
apish;  his  life,  a  farce;  his  soul — has 
he  a  soul  ? 

"Life,  my  young  friend,"  resumes 
Mr.  Ginn,  with  much  philosophical 
profundity  of  manner,  "is  a  case. 
When  a  man  drinks,  it's  a  awful  case. 
Not  that  a-don't  take  my  toddy  when 
a-can — moderate,  ye  understand,  an' 
for  the  good  .of  the  corporation.  #  But 
there's  some  people  who  do  swill  it 
down  dreadful.  When  a-come  across 
a  man  of  that  description,  yeknow, 
it  does  make  me  savage— well,  it  does. 
And  when  a-catch  him  a-lickin'  his 
wife — well,  now,  that's  tryin',  ye  see! 
a-just  drop  him!" 

He  puts  up  hk  left  hand  to  imper- 
sonate the  man  that  does  it,  and  slaps 
his  clenched  fist  against  the  palm,  to 
illustrate  the  way  in  which  he  "  drops" 
him.  The  Dark  Student  sinks  him 
down  another  grade,  as  a  ferocious 
wretch,  and  is  disgusted. 

"Similar  to  that,"  continues  Mr. 
Ginn,  "is  a  hod-carrier  a-come  across 
t'other  day.  A  cussed  Irishman,  of 
course.  Gets  drink  somehow;  dunno 
how,  for  he  aint  in  work.  Licks  his 
wife,  just  for  rum  an'  ugliness,  an' 
drives  the  children  out  o'  doors.  Preci- 
ous little  they  git  for  mudgeon,  a-oan 
tell  ye.  They'll  starve  yet,  or  your 
uncle's  no  prophet.  A-just  eatehes 
him  at  that  game,  t'other  night — wo- 
man a  hollenn',  but  keepin'  the  cries 
shady,  you  know,  for — a-m  blowed  if 
a-ever  see  the  like  of  them  women ! — 
they  won't  get  their  husbands  into 
trouble  by  singing  out,  if  they  can  help 
it,  an'  they'll  stand  any  given  amount  of 
wallopin'  from  the  brute  beasts.  Well, 
e  see,  a-deteots  him  a  puttin'  it  on  to 
er,  and  a-just  tears  at  him,  tail  up, 
yanks  him  down  stairs,  an'  trims  him 
awful  handsome,  a-can  tell  ye !" 

"Look  here,  Ginn,"  says  the  Dark 
Student;  "I  don't  admire  your  vio- 
lence. You  were  just  as  bad  as  he 
was.    Just  as  bad.' 

VOI*  YI.— 2 
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Dark  Student!  In  the  old  romances 
that  you  love  to  read,  there  are  stories 
of  strong  men  who  were  wont  to  obey 
their  impulses  and  do  such  deeds  as 
this  man  did,  only  that  their  chivalry 
was  far  more  cruel,  and  took  expiation 
of  the  wrong  done,  never  short  of 
heart's  blood  and  heart's  life.  They 
were  called  knights  errant.  They 
wore  the  coat  of  mail,  the  barred  hel 
met,  and  the  plume.  You  read  their 
chronicles  with  pleasure  and  with  pride. 
And  the  point  we  make  against  you  is, 
Dark  Student,  that  you  cannot  see 
your  own  ideal  of  chivalric  motives 
and  chivalric  deeds,  when  it  leaves  the 
mist  of  beauty  which  belongs  to  dis- 
tance and  time,  and  stands  in  the  clear, 
common  air  of  daily  life,  without  the 
coat  of  mail,  the  barred  helmet  and  the 
plume ! 

"  If  you  had  given  some  food  to  the 
woman  and  her  children,  and  let  her 
husband  alone,  you'd  have  done  better, 
in  my  opinion,"  continued  the  young 
man.  "  But  you're  more  ready  to  fight 
than  feed,  Mr.  Ginn." 

Mr.  Ginn  says  nothing,  but  turns 
away.  "You  got  that  basket  ready, 
Charles?"  he  demands,  from  behind 
the  counter. 

"All  right,  sa,"  pipes  the  answering 
treble  of  the  boy,  as  ne  lifts  a  covered 
basket  from  the  floor. 

The  Dark  Student  looks  at  the  bas- 
ket, and  Mr.  Ginn  looks  in  a  furtive 
way  at  the  Dark  Student. 

"It's  some  dirty  towels,"  remarks 
the  caterer,  carelessly,  feeding  thus  a 
supposed  hunger  of  curiosity  in  the 
mind  of  his  visitor,  "a-goin'  to  the 
wash." 

But  the  Dark  Student  does  not  heed 
him.  He  has  taken  the  cigar  from  his 
lips,  and  is  listening. 

"  What's  that  noise,  Ginn  ?"  he  asks. 

They  both  listen  intently  to  a  strange 
sound  like  dropping  water,  penetrated 
at  intervals  with  something  like  a  low 
moan.  Unable  to  determine  its  nature 
for  a  moment,  they  then  recognize  it  as 
sobbing.  It  evidently  comes  from  the 
sidewalk,  up  the  steps.  The  Dark 
Student  walks  hastily  to  the  door,  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Ginn,  and  looks  up  to  the 
street.  Mr.  Ginn  passes  him,  and  dis- 
covers a  child  at  the  top  of  the  descent, 
shrinking  away  from  the  light. 

"Hullo,  boy,"  cries  Mr.  Ginn, 
"  what's  the  row  1  Hero,  you  just  come 
down  here." 
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The  child  lingering,  he  seizes,  and 
deposits  him  on  the  cellar  floor. 

44  Blessed  if  it  aint  one  of  4  em,' "  he 
ejaculates. 

Who  44one  of  4  em* "  is  the  Dark  Stu- 
dent does  not  at  all  apprehend.  But 
the  child  before  him  is  a  very  small, 
stunted,  dirty  boy,  barefooted  and 
ragged,  who  sobs  and  whimpers  bitterly 
with  his  little  fists  in  his  eyes. 

44  What-in-thunder — are  you  doin'  out 
o'doors  this  time  o'  night?"  asks  Mr. 
Ginn.  44  Come  now,  sonny,  don't  ye  • 
break  your  heart  for  no  thin',  ye  know, 
or  yer  uncle  '11  have  to  go  into  mourn- 
in',  and  crape's  awful  ex-pensive.  Dry 
up — dry  up.  4  0  Susanna,  don't  ye  cry 
for  me,'  is  the  word.  Where's  yer 
mother,  an'  what's  the  special  difficulty 
now  ?— " 

It  is  some  time  before  Mr.  Ginn  suc- 
ceeds in  reducing  the  child's  grief  to  a 
low,  stertorous  sobbing.  It  is  with  some 
difficulty  that  he  gets  him  to  that  state 
in  which  he  consents  to  keep  his  small, 
dirty  fists  from  his  eyes.  His  face — a 
pinched,  squalid,  tear-stained,  begrimed 
face — is  expressive  of  real  anguish. 
He  is  cold,  too,  and  shivers.  Mr.  Ginn 
takes  him  summarily  by  the  collar, 
drags  him  along  on  the  run  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cellar,  seizing  a  stool  on  the 
way,  and  planting  it  before  the  few  coals 
in  the  range,  sets  him  on  it  to  get  warm. 
Then  he  gets  some  victuals  on  a  plate, 
and  brings  it  to  the  child.  He  has  to 
use  some  persuasion  to  make  him 'eat 
what  he  has  brought,  which  end  he  ef- 
fects in  his  own  rough  way.  The  little 
fellow  at  last  eats,  and  sobs — the  former 
with  some  voracity.  Some  secret  thrill, 
just  stirring  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
Student,  confesses  that  Mr.  Ginn  is  not 
such  a  bad  sort  of  a  person,  after  all. 
But  he  suppresses  it,  and  bides  the 
sequel.  -> 

44  Now,  then,  my  young  cove,"  says 
Mr.  Ginn,  briskly, 44  a-just  want  to  know 
— -cat-e-gorically,  where  ye  come  from, 
and  what  ye'r  a  doin'  out  this  time  o' 
night?  Where's  yer  mother? — an' 
how  come  she  to  let  ye  loose  when  you 
ought  to  be  a-bed  ?  Give'n  account  of 
yerself.  Don't  ye  be  afraid  of  your 
uncle,  for  he's  goin'  to  be  good  to  ye, 
an'  you  know  he  might  leave  ye  some 
property  in  his  will." 

44  Don't  talk  to  the  child  in  that  way, 
Ginn,"  snaps  the  young  man ;  u  he  wont 
understand  you.  You've  asked  for  his 
mother  half  a  dozen  times  already.  What 


has  she  to  do  with  him — how  do  you 
know  he's  got  one  ?" 

44Wh-y!  don't  a  man  of  your  great 
intellect  per-ceive  that  this  boy's  moth- 
er's that  very  Irish  woman  whose  hus- 
band licks  her  ?  He's  one  o'  the  chil- 
'ren.  An'  don't  ye  recollect  givin1  that 
boy  a  half  a  dollar  out  here  in  College 
street  this  very  day?  Saw  ye  do  it, 
my-self,  from  a- window." 

44  O-h!"  murmurs  the  Dark  Student 
It  has  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

u  O-v  course,"  drawls  Mr.  Ginn. 
44  There's  a  somethin'  in  the  wind,  ye 
see,  and  a-am  bound  to  find  it  out! 
Why  aint  ye  at  home,  sonny  ?  Father 
been  a-cuttin'  up  his  pe-culiar  didoes 
again,  hey  ?     Out  with  it !" 

The  little  boy  begins  to  cry  again, 
and  sobs  out  plaintively,  in  a  voice  just 
touched  with  a  slight  brogue,  that  fa- 
ther came  home  drunk,  and  he  was  afraid, 
and  ran  away. 

44  That's  it,  is  it,"  says  Mr.  Ginn. 
44  Did  he  lick  yer  mother  ?  No  ?  Was 
a-goin'  to,  I  suppose,  soon's  he  got 
ready.    All  right     We'll  fix  him.11 

44  How  came  you  to  come  down  here  ?" 
asks  the  Dark  Student,  kindly.  4C  Did 
you — " 

44  Never  you  mind  how  he  came  down 
here,"  interrupts  Mr.  Ginn,  growing 
very  red  in  the  face.  4t  He  follered  his 
nose,  probably.  Wich  is  a  small  one, 
but  ekal  to  the  occasion." 

The  Dark  Student  forgets  to  resent 
this  rude  speech  in  wondering  why  Ginn 
colored  so  when  he  made  it. 

44  For  that's  all  right,  you  may  bet 
your  life,"  continues  Mr.  Ginn,  44  an'  if 
it  aint  we'll  make  it  right  in  the  mornin\ 
Now  then,  we'll  just  shut  up  this  shop, 
an'  tortle.  Say,  you  Charley,  there's 
yer  week's  wages  on  the  counter.  Ye 
can  leg  it  now,  an'  mind  ye'r  here 
dreadful  bright  an'  early  on  Monday 
morning,  or  I'll  trim  ye  till  yer  skin's 
white!" 

Off  scrambles  Nthe  mulatto  boy  with 
great  celerity.  Mr.  Ginn  sees  that  every- 
thing? is  in  order,  and  then  turns  down 
the  light  The  Dark  Student  is  already 
on  the  sidewalk.  Mr.  Ginn,  with  his  bea- 
ver set  jauntily  on  his  head,  the  covered 
basket  on  his  arm,  and  the  child  beside 
him,  follows,  locking  the  door  behind. 

44  Of  course  you  know  where  he  lives," 
said  the  Dark  Student,  absently,  refer 
ring  to  the  boy. 

44  Don't  a-though,"  answers  Mr.  Ginn 
44  Well,  a-don't  know  anything  else !" 
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They  go  up  North-Main  street,  in  si- 
lence — the  little  fellow  trotting  along 
beside  them,  with  an  occasional  snuffle. 

"  Ginn,"  says  the  Dark  Student,  sud- 
denly, as  they  reach  the  building  in 
which  he  has  his  chambers,  "do  you 
know  that  I  heard  a  scream  in  this 
quarter  to-night?" 

"No?  Did  ye,  though?"  is  the  an- 
swer ;  *•  what  else  ?" 

"Why,  nothing  else,"  is  the  reply; 
"it  evidently  came  from  those  Irish 
houses  in  this  alley,  but  I  couldn't  find 
out  who  made  it." 

"Well,  this  boy  lives  down  here," 
says  Mr.  Ginn,  as  they  enter  the  dark 
lane ;  "  perhaps  he  knows  about  it." 

The  child,  upon  being  questioned, 
does  not  know. 

The  trio  stop  for  a  moment  before  a 
wooden  tenement,  from  whose  half-open 
door  issues  a  sickly  smell,  which  makes 
the  Dark  Student  shudder.  His  com- 
panion is  of  less  delicate  sensibilities, 
and  has  been,  perhaps,  inured  by  long 
endurance  of  such  odors,  for  he  mani- 
fests no  emotion  whatever.  He  waits, 
with  stolid  gravity,  to  hear  some  in- 
timation of  separation  for  the  night, 
from  the  lips  of  the  young  man.  He 
evidently  expects  the  Dark  Student 
to  depart ;  but  no  such  intention  is  in 
that  person's  mind.  He  is  rather  curi- 
ous to  seo  what  sort  of  a  den  this  squalid 
boy  is  nightly  kenneled  in,  and  waits 
Mr.  Ginn's  escort. 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  in,  Ginn  ?"  he 
remarks,  carelessly;  " let's  see  the  end 
of  it." 

"  Y-e-s,"  hesitates  Mr.  Ginn ;  "look- 
o'here;  ye  see  that  wooden  house  up 
the  lane,  across  the  street,  don't  you? 
House  with  a-porto.-ricor,  and  pillars? 
O-v  course ;  say,  why  couldn't  ye  just 
6tep  along  there — walk  in  at  the  front 
door — 'tain't  locked,  ye  know — into  the 
room,  right  hand  side  of  the  entry — 
that's  my  room — and  just  wait  there  five 
minutes,  and  a-'ll  be  right  alone,  and 
tell  ye  all  about  it.  'Cause,  you  Know, 
there's  a  desperate  case  o'  small- pox  in 
ttiis  house,  and  you'd  better  not  risk 
comin'  in." 

The  Dark  Student  listens  to  this  pro- 
position. .  He  sees  the  house  with  the 
portico  and  pillars.  He  sees,  also,  that 
Mr.  Ginn  wants  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"Bother,  Ginn,"  he  replies,  "I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  small-pox ;  I  want  to 
go  in  with  you ;  I  want  to  talk  to  the 
boy's  mother.   Come,  let  us  go  ahead." 


Mr.  Ginn  scowls,  and  looks  dissatis- 
fied. 

"0  well,  a-don't  care,"  he  blurts  out, 
"  tf  yo  just  want  to  put  yerself  in 
dancer,  a-am  willin';  on'y  yer  uncle 
wouldn't  like  to  see  ye  spotted  all  over, 
an' .  yer  head  lookin1  like  a  huckleberry 
puddin',  and  beyond  vaccination,  ye 
know.  Go  ahead,  Timmy;  and  don't 
ye  miss  yer  way  in  the  dark,  sonny." 

^  Timmy  goes  ahead,  and  they  follow 
him  up  the  cavernous  gloom  of  the  dark, 
crazy  stairs,  slowly  groping  their  way 
on  tip-toe.  The  boards  creak  beneath 
them  at  every  step.  The  darkness  is 
close  and  thick  around  them.  Horrible 
smells,  with  one  dense,  sickly  odor  of 
greasy  boiled  cabbage  above  them  all, 
fill  the  stifling  air.  Up  one  flight  into 
a  thicker  darkness,  where  the  smells  are 
stronger;  five  uncertain  steps  along  the 
corridor,  holding  by  the  clammy  banis- 
ter; around  a  corner  up  three  stairs; 
around  another,  where  they  both  stum- 
ble upon  more  stairs;  up  these,  and 
they  pause  at  length,  with  no  definite 
idea  of  the  shape  and  extent  of  the 
place  where  they  stand.  The  house 
is  strangely  astir  to-night.  Subdued 
movements  and  deadened  tones,  which 
attended  their  groping  ascent,  with  in- 
articulate sounds,  gruff,  muffled  voices, 
and  low  whispers,  now  reach  them  as 
from  a  pit  below,  all  blended  in  one 
vague  sense  of  a  hideous  life,  awake 
and  moving  in  the  wretched  dwelling. 
What  has  broken  the  slumber  of  this 
many-peopled  den  to-night?  Listen  to 
the  murmurs  that  infest  the  darkness ! 
Listen ! 

The  boy  has  opened  a  door — it  must 
have  been  ajar,  for  it  made  no  sound  in 
opening.  They  have  a  consciousness 
of  some  cavity,  through  which  creeps  a 
breath  of  warm,  foul  air,  tainted  with  a 
strange,  vapid  odor.  What  is  it?  It 
flashes  upon  the  Dark  Student,  and 
conscience  rises  in  his  breast,  aghast, 
and  smites  him !  The  dying  murmurs 
seem  to  swell  into  a  wild,  accusing  roar. 
The  memory  of  what  he  would  have 
done  an  hour  ago  sweeps  upon  him 
like  a  whirlwind ;  a  blacker  darkness  • 
rushes  down  and  floods  the  impene- 
trable gloom;  and,  while  his  knees 
tremble,  and  a  cold  sweat  starts  upon 
his  forehead,  and  thrills  of  fear  creep 
through  his  frame,  he  feels  the  sense  of 
a  dreadful  finger,  pointing  at  him  from 
the  eclipse  around.  He  perceives  the 
odor  of  laudanum. 
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Ho  hears  the  voice  of  his  companion 
subdued l  to  a  low  whisper,  bidding  the 
bov  wake  up  his  mother,  or  get  a  Jugjht. 
He  hears  the  little  bare  feet  pattering 
about  in  the  darkness,  and  then  he  hears 
them  stumble.  There  is  an  incoherent 
sound  of  other  children's  voices  from  a 
room  within,  talking  and  crying  blended. 
Then  there  is  a  low  moan,  and  the  child 
begins  to  cry.  Is  it  something  white, 
stirring  there  within  on  the  floor?  Hush! 
another  moan;  another  stir  of  that  white, 
formless  something !  The  child  is  still 
crying,  but  in  a  hushed,  forlorn  way. 
He  hears  his  companion  fumbling  in  his 
clothes,  and  then  he  sees  the  blue  scratch 
of  a  lucifer  on  the  adjacent  wall.  Ano- 
ther, and  another,  and  the  match  spits 
bluely  and  ignites.  Before  it  fairly 
flames,  Ginn  has  stepped  softly  into  the 
room,  shading  it  with  his  hand.  It 
lights,  and  the  darkness  vanishes.  Good 
God!  what  is  this!  There  is  a  man 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  and  a 
woman  huddled  near  him  in  her  night- 
dress! The  light  only  glares  for  an 
instant  on  her  agonized  and  ashen  face, 
and  the  glassy  stare  of  her  eyes,  and 
then  goes  out,  leaving  them  in  a  more 
dreadful  darkness.  What  is  it?  what 
is  it?  A  hundred  whispering  voices 
seem  to  gibber  the  words  upon  the  air. 
He  had  only  one  glimpse  of  his  com- 
panion, in  which  he  had  seen  him  stand- 
ing with  the  basket  on  his  arm,  and  the 
match  in  his  raised  hand;  but  he  had 
seen  him  in  that  moment  turn  deadly 
pale,  and  open  his  mouth  like  one  who 
gasped  for  air.  Quick,  Ginn,  quick! 
for  God's  sake!  there's  something  the 
matter  here !  The  match  will  not  fight, 
Ginn  tries  another,  succeeds,  and  gets  a 
lamp  lighted  which  he  has  found  on  the 
chimney-piece.  The  awful  secret  of  the 
room  is  laid  bare ! 

They  have  raised  the  woman  from 
the  floor,  and  laid  her,  feebly  moaning, 
in  the  bed.  They  have  touched  the 
bodv  on  the  floor.  It  is  moist  and  warm 
to  their  touch,  but  the  life  is  there  no 
longer.  He  is  quite  dead.  It  is  a 
dreadful  Bight  to  see  the  corpse  in  its 
torn,  soiled,  laborer's  clothes,  lying 
there  amidst  the  squalid  confusion  of 
the  room,  the  burly  limbs  all  relaxed, 
and  the  yellow,  rigid,  brutal  face,  and 
bleared  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at  the 
low  ceiling.  A  lamp,  which  had  fallen 
from  her  hand,  lies  there  beside  him, 
with  its  lube  and  wick  soaking  in  a 
small  prol  of  oil.    There  is  a  black 


bottle  lying  on  the  floor  near  his  hand. 
Bum,  of  course.  He  has  drunk  himself 
to  death.  Take  it  up!  smell  of  it!  No: 
he  drank  much  rum  in  his  poor,  besot- 
ted life ;  but  for  his  last  and  most  effec- 
tual draught,  he  chose  another  poison. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bottle,  now,  but 
the  smell  of  the  laudanum  that  killed 
him. 

Take  the  question  to  your  heart,  Dark 
Student,  and  meditate  it  well !     Judge 
between  a  deed  attempted  and  a  deed 
done ;  compute  the  difference,  and  de- 
cide whose  is  the  greater  sin  !      You 
would,  after  your  manner,  have  drunken 
poison  from  a  dainty  glass,  because  you 
were  weary  of  the  world,  which  had 
done  nothing  to  weary  you — and  you 
knew  too  little,  and  cared  too  little,  what 
it  had  done.     This  poor  extinguished 
clod — perhaps,  he  too,  was  weary  of  the 
world ;  and  I  will  give  you  odds  that  he 
had  some  good,  substantial,  desperate 
reason  for  being  so,  where  you  had 
none.     He,  too,  after  his  coarser  man- 
ner, drank  his  poison  from  a  vulgar 
bottle,  with  no  dark,  romantic  thought 
of  Aqua  Tofana,  the  subtile  poison  of 
Italian  vengeance,  and  fatal  wine  of  the 
Borgias;    but,   perchance,   with  some 
unutterable,  savage,  and  frightful  rage 
at  the  life  which  he  had  never  known 
how  to  command,  and  turn  to  profit  or 
to  honor ;  and  with  a  violent  desire  to 
drown  it  with  the  liquid  death  which  is 
now  within  him.   Think  of  it !   He  was  a 
poor,  ignorant,  besotted,  brutalized  Irish 
laborer.    Generations  past,  and  a  gene- 
ration present,  of  a  selflsm  of  which 
yours  is  but  the  microcosm  and  pigmy 
symbol,  resulted  in  him,  as  in  millions 
like  him,  making  him  all  he  was,  and 
never  to  rise  above  that  level,  but  to 
sink  lower  and  lower  forever.     You  are 
not  poor,  nor  ignorant,  nor  besotted, 
nor  brutalized,  nor  branded,  even  in  the 
Christian  land  where  all  are  free  and 
equal,   with  the   stigma    of    any  alien 
birth    and    low    condition;    nor    have 
you  ever    done    the  fair  day's  work 
for    the    unfair    day's    wages,    which 
cursed  him  with  the  unequal  curse  of 
the  race  of  Adam.     He  lies  there  on 
the  bare  floor  of  this  wretched  chamber, 
stark  dead,  with  a  hundred  reasons  for 
his  death  written  on  his  miserable  visage. 
You,  too,  could  you  have  had  your  way, 
would  have  lain  thus  in  to-morrow's 
sunlight ;  but  not  upon  a  bare  floor,  nor 
in  a  squalid  chamber,  nor  with  one  ex- 
cuse legible  on  your  face,  or  on  the  his- 
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tory  of  your  luxurious  life,  for  such  an 
act;  but  only  your  base  and  selfish 
weariness  of  a  world  in  which  men  like 
you  should  be  healers  and  redeemers 
—only  that  excuse  which  is  a  pretext 
and  a  lie !  Think  of  it,  Dark  Student ! 
Think  of  it  while  the  crust  around  yo'ur 
heart  is  shattering  before  an  agony  and 
a  sorrow  not  your  own.  Think  of  it 
while  you  hear  the  heart-broken  moans 
of  the  wife  who  clung  to  him,  and  loved 
him,  though  beaten  and  abused;  and 
think  of  it  while  you  listen  to  the  fright- 
ened sobbing  of  his  child  ! 

His  child.  Ginn  has  seated  himself 
in  horror  and  stupefaction,  and  the 
little  fellow  cowers  near  him,  terrified, 
and  crying.  There  is  more  crying, 
too,  hard  by.  In  an  adjoining  room 
there  are  two  little  girls.  They  are 
to  be  seen  sitting  in  a  trundle-bed, 
afraid  to  leave  it,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
None  of  the  children  know  precisely 
what  has  happened.  Their  childish 
lamentations,  mingled  with  the  low 
moans  of  the  mother,  hardly  disturb  the 
fearful  inner  hush  of  the  room.  Ginn 
gets  up,  and  motioning  his  companion 
to  silence,  takes  the  boy  in  his  arms, 
carries  him  into  the  room,  and,  putting 
him  into  the  bed  with  them,  bids  him 
stay  there,  and  sitting  down  on  the  bed- 
side, questions  the  little  girls.  They 
are  more  intelligent  and  less  stupefied 
than  the  boy.  He  learns  from  them 
that  mother  was  in  bed,  and  father  came 
,home  swearing.  He  cursed  very  loud. 
Mother  was  frightened,  and  came  into 
our  room.  Father  didn't  come  into  our 
room.  Father  wasn't  drunk,  because 
he  didn't  stagger.  Father  stopped 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  drank  out  of 
a  bottle  which  he  took  from  his  pocket. 
Then  he  breathed  very  loud  for  ever  so 
long.  Then  he  opened  the  window,  and 
cursed  two  or  three  times.  Then,  in  a 
little  while,  he  fell  down  very  hard. 
Mother  was  frightened,  and  ran  in  with 
the  lamp  to  him.  Mother  tried  to  lift 
him  up,  but  she  couldn't.  Then  mother 
screamed  very  loud,  and  fell  down,  and 
the  lamp  went  out,  and  they  heard  her 
groan.  Nobody  came  up  stairs.  We 
didn't  go  in  to  mother,  because  we  were 
afraid.  We  sat  in  the  dark,  and  called 
for  Jimmy.  We  didn't  know  where  Jim- 
my had  gone  to.  We  don't  know  any 
more.     What  ails  father,  Mr.  vGinn  ? 

Mr.  Ginn  soothes  them  as  well  as  he 
can — tells  them  to  keep  quiet — and, 
coming  back,  rehearses  what  they  have 


told  him  to  the  Dark  Student.  He 
drank  laudanum  a  little  while  before 
you  tried  it,  Dark  Student — about  the 
time  when  your  egoistical  life  had 
brought  you  to  the  conclusion  of  doing 
a  dreadful  something  with  a  razor  to 
that  fine  throat  of  yours.  And  she 
shrieked  just  in  time  to  postpone  your 
thirst — that  is,  just  in  time  to  keep  you 
from  your  purpose,  till  God  could  send 
you  here  to  learn  a  wholesome  and  an 
awful  lesson.  Learn  it  well,  young 
man.  Think  of  it  when  you  next  pon- 
der the  philosophy  of  Each  and  All; 
and  when  you  remember  that  nothing 
is  bound  to  itself  alone,  but  that  every- 
thing serves  all  things,  think  that  tho 
shriek  of  stricken  agony  which  eased 
this  poor  woman's  heart,  went  out  on 
the  Autumn  night  with  another  ministry 
for  you,  and  was  the  angel  cry  which 
pierced  and  dissolved  your  madness  ! 

He  does  think  of  it,  and  can  only 
stammer  out  some  incoherent  words  in 
reply,  so  miraculous  and  awful  is  tho 
thought  of  it.  The  thought  of  it 
keeps  him  deathly  white,  and  bathes 
his  forehead  with  a  cold  sweat,  and 
makes  him  tremble.  Ginn  is  white, 
also ;  and,  when  he  speaks,  there  is  an 
emotion  in  his  hoarse  and  whispering 
voice,  which  subdues  whatever  is  gro 
tesque  in  his  speech,  and  makes  it 
tragic  with  simple  horror  and  wonder. 

"  This  is  a  awful  case,"  he  says. 
44  Just  look  at  that  woman,  and  them 
children,  and  that  man  there !  What'r 
we  goin'  to  do  about  it  ?  Where'd  he 
get  the  pison  ?  Who's  the  'pothecary 
sold  it?  Its  laud'num  ye  know,  an' 
where's  the  label  on  the  bottle  ?  'Taint 
there !  A-just  want  to  know  what 
'pothecary  sells  that  amount  of  laud'num 
to  an  Irishman  like  Gilhooley,  an'  don't 
put  no  label  on  the  bottle,  ye  know !" 

The  Dark  Student  does  not  answer, 
but  he  remembers  that  he  himself  pur- 
chased *  laudanum  that  very  day  at  a 
druggist's  near  by,  where  the  counter 
was  tended  by  a  boy,  who  sold  it  to  him 
without  asking  any  questions,  or  label- 
ing the  vial.  If  to  him,  why  not  to 
Gflhooley? 

"  Where'd  he  get  the  money,  an'  he 
not  in  work?  That's  the  question," 
demands  Ginn. 

A  terrible  supposition  darts  into  the 
young  man's  mind.  He  goes  quickly 
to  the  children's  room. 

"Boy,"  he  whispers,  "what  did  you 
do  with  the  silver  I  gave  you  to-day  V9 
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"Father  took  it  away  from  me," 
whimpers  the  child. 

The  young  man  totters  bock  again, 
with  a  burning  mist  in  his  eyes. 

"  It's  awful — a-say  it's  awful !"  con- 
tinues Ginn,  with  a  fierce  energy  of 
manner,  but  keeping  his  voice  down  to 
the  horrified  whisper.  "Look  at  it. 
The  last  time  a-iooked  at  that  poor, 
dead  cuss,  a-yanked  him  down,  an' 
licked  him  for  beatm'  that  woman  on 
the  bed;  an'  now  we  come  in,  twelve 
o'clock  o-night,  an'  we  find  him  stiff 
dead  with  pison.  Damned  if  it  don't 
make  yer  uncle's  hard  heart  soft!" 
He  stops  a  minute  to  wipe  away  some- 
thing from  his  eyes,  with  a  red  hand- 
kerchief. Perhaps  it  was  a  tear,  which 
the  hard  heart  had  overflowed  them  with 
in  softening. 

"  Look  a-here,"  he  resumes ;  "  a-am 
a  regular,  ugly  devil,  an  a-know  it. 
A-am  a  total  cuss,  an'  keepin'  a  eatm' 
saloon  don't  improve  no  man's  temper, 
but  this  does  take  the  starch  out  o'^  me. 
A-am  down  on  that  man  for  committm' 
suicide,  an'  when  he  lammed  that  wo- 
man, a- was  onto  him;  but  you  just 
put  yerself  in  his  boots,  an'  consider 
it.  Look  a-here — a-am  posted  up  in 
the  facts.  Miss  Gilhooley,  there,  she 
told  me  that  he  got  seventy-five  cents 
a  day  for  totin'  brick  an'  mortar  up  a 
ladder,  from  mornin'  to  night.  That's 
four  dollars  an'  a  half  a  week,  ye 
know,  an'  will  ye  have  it  now,  or 
wait  till  ye  get  it,  's  the  principle, 
you  understand,  with  the  man  that 
hires  him.  How'd  you  like  to  do  that 
amount  o'  work,  an'  have  a  wife  and 
three  young  uns  to  feed,  for  four  dol- 
lar an'  a  half  a  week  ?  Mind — he  don't 
get  his  wages  any  way  regular,  but 
takes  it  out  in  store-pay — orders  on  a 
groqery,  ye  see,  which  takes  off  a- 
profit  A-say  it's  hard !  A-say  a-don't 
blame  no  man  for  gettin'  desperate  an' 
takin'  to  drink  under  them  circumstan- 
ces. An'  when  a  man's  in  liquor,  he  does 
get  ugly,  an'  don't  care  who  he  hits. 
Hadn't  no  education,  ye  see,  an'  don't 
know  different.  An'  it  does  rather 
strike  yer  uncle  that,  if  he  was  in 
that  po-sition,  and  saw  big-bugs  wal- 
lowiir  in  cash,  and  not  willin'  to  do 
anything  for  him,  he'd  feel  uncommon 
savage — well,  he  would)  now." 

He  stops  again,  and,  with  a  strong 
contortion,  chokes  down  a  tremble  in 
his  voice. 

"But,"  he  continues,  "here's  the 


worst  look  at  the  matter.  That  man 
aint  had  no  work  for  a  month.  No, 
sir!  Not  for  a  month,  an'  he  couldn't 
get  it,  an'  he  has  a  wife  an'  three 
chil'ren  to  feed.  What's  yer  opinion 
of  life  now,  under  similar  circumstances  ? 
Ye  know  ye  were  a-goin'  to  tell  me, 
one  of  these  days.  Supposin'  ye  just 
let  it  out  now  !" 

"  My  God !,  Ginn,  how  did  they  live  ?" 
exclaims  the  appalled  listener. 

"Well,  a-guess  some  of  'em  didn't 
live,"  answers  the  caterer,  with  some- 
thing like  a  ghastly  smile  creeping  out 
on  his  face. 

"  A-didn't  want  to  let  ye  know,"  he 
resumed,  fiercely;  "a-didn't  want  to 
have  ye  up  here  to-night — though  its 
well  you've  come — but  ye'r  in  for  it. 
That  basket — ye  needn't  look  in  it 
It  aint  towels.  Its  bread  an'  its  meat 
for  that  woman  an'  her  little  chil'ren. 
Don't  you  say  a  word.  A-don't  want 
to  be  buttered  for  nothin'.  Yer  uncle 
don't  leave  no 'money  in  his  will  to 
the  charitable  institu-tions,  an'  get  hie 
name  put  in  the  papers ;  nor  he  don't 
stick  up  big  posters  round  the  street 
when  he  gives  a  dollar.  But  he  c-a-n't 
let  a  woman  and  chil'ren  starve  before 
his  eyes,  no  how.  A-'ve  fed  'em,  and 
that's  the  way  they  lived.  A-'ve  fed  'em 
for  three  weeks — cuss  the  expense,  a- 
say,  but  a-couldn't  ha'  done  it  for 
ever.     That's  the  story." 

There  is  a  tear  on  his  face,  and  this 
time  he  does  not  wipe  it  away.  The 
Dark  Student  Bees  it  roll  slowly  down, 
and  drop  from  his  cheek,  to  be  lost  in 
the  air.     Lost?   No;  not  lost. 

"An'  now,  look  o'here,".  he  bursts 
out,  starting  up;  "there's  something 
to  be  done.  Hoar  that  woman  moan- 
ing !  Somebody  ought  to  be  called  in. 
A-can't  bear  the  idea  of  gettin'  a  stupid 
watchman,  who  couldn't  do  nothin'! 
An'  if  a-wake  up  somebody  in  the 
house,  we'll  on'y  have  a  lot  of  Irish 
women  yellin'  an'  kickin'  up  the  devil 
for  nothin' !  Say — you  stay  here,  an' 
a-'ll  drop  over  to  Miss  Mdes — that's 
where  my  room  is — an'  she'll  come. 
She's  used  to  treatin'  sick  folks,  and 
dead  folks,  an'  a-'ll  be  back  soon." 

He  goes  off  suddenly,  on  tip-toe,  leav- 
leaving  the  Dark  Student  alone.  Alone 
in  that  fearful  room — the  dull  gleam  of 
the  lamp  showing  the  dead  man  staring 
at  the  smoky  ceiling — the,  low  moans 
of  the  heart-broken  woman,  on  the  bed, 
in  his  ears — he  can  yet  only  think  of 
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the  good  things  in  the  man  he  had 
so  despised,  and  his  heart  does  justice 
to  Mr.  Ginn.  Not  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
nor  Roger  L'Estrange,  debonair  and 
stately  gentlemen  of  a  poetic  day; 
but  a  man  who,  if  they  were  what 
the  world  believes  them,  would  have 
shone  in  their  honor  and  esteem.  Not 
Fenelon  or  Channing,  but  a  creature 
with  a  very  human  heart. 

He  comes  back,  at  last,  with  Mrs. 
Miles.  She  is  a  little,  middle-aged 
woman,  with  mild,  bulging,  blue  eyes, 
and  a  yellow  handkerchief  tied  round 
her  head,  under  her  chin.  She  is  very 
much  horrified  just  now,  but  not  quite 
as  agitated  as  might  be  expected.  For 
Mr.  Ginn  has  prepared  her  mind  with 
the  whole  story  outside,  and  she  has  got 
over  the  worst  effects  of  it.  While  the 
two  men  lift  up  the  body  to  a  table,  and 
close  the  staring  eyes,  and  decently 
compose  the  limbs,  she  applies  herself 
to  the  task  of  reviving  the  poor  woman 
in  the  bed.  This  she  succeeds  in  doing 
to  some  extent  at  last.  Her  efforts  at 
consolation  are,  of  course,  fruitless. 
They  serve  little  other  purpose  than 
to  touch  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Student, 
and  revive  his  fallen  respect  for  human 
nature. 

"Ginn,"  whispers  the  young  man, 
"why  didn't  she — what's  her  name  ? — 
Mrs.  Gilhooley — why  didn't  she  apply 
for  relief  to  somebody  ?  Why  didn't 
she  go  to  the  City,  and  represent  that 
she  was  in  want?" 

Mr.  Ginn  looks  at  him  steadily,  and 
purses  up  his  lip,  as  if  he  would  whis- 
tle.    Then  he.  smiles  faintly.  ■ 

"Why  didn't  the  City  go  to  her?" 
he  answers  sententiously.  "  Supposin' 
she  didn't  want  to  be  bundled  to  the 
poor-house? — that's  all  the  City'd  do 
for  her.  Supposin'  she  had  a  streak  of 
pride,  and  didn't  want  to  be  a  pauper  ? 
Why  didn't  the  City  ^x  things  so's 
her  husband  could  get  work,  an'  why 
didn't  they  shut  up  the  rum  shops,  an' 
indict  a  man  who  lets  such  a  house  as 
this,  which  aint  fit  for  no  decent  hog  to 
live  in,  though  poor  folks  have  to? 
Say  ?  Why  didn't  somebody  come  an' 
see  to  her,  without  waitin'  to  be  asked  ? 
/did.  Didn't  send  up  no  card,  but 
walked  straight  in,  you  know,  with  her 
boy  under  my  arm.  Say — why  didn't 
you  come  yourself  ?  Saw  you  to-day, 
on  the  sidewalk,  when  you  asked  that 
small  boy  of  hers  why  he  didn't  have 
no  shoes.     'Aint  got  none,'  says  he. 


Saw  ye  give  him  a  half  a  dollar  then, 
and  walk  off.  Why  didn't  ye  foller 
him  up  then,  when  ye'd  a  chance? 
Don't  blame  ye,  ye  understand,  but 
you  see  ye're  one  of  them  kind  that 
don't  get  up  an  interest  in  such  things, 
because  ye  don't  know  what  they  are. 
Yer  uncle  does!  Somebody  aint  got 
no  time,  nor  no  cash  for  everybody 
that  wants  it.    Ye  see  ?" 

Yes.  The  Dark  Student  does  see, 
not  exactly  through  Mr.  Ginn's  un- 
statesmanlike,  unphilosophio  eyes,  it  is 
true ;  but  then,  he  sees.  He  sees  that 
individuals  and  institutions  have  each 
their  own  special  fish  to  fry,  and  are 
pre-occupied,  to  the  sore  detriment  of 
the  Gilhooleys.  He  sees  that  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  has 
been  accomplished  a  little  too  effectually 
— religion  being  one  thing,  and  politics 
another.  He  sees  that  there  must  be 
some  victims  to  the  spirit  of  society — 
the  selfism  which  binds  upon  its  fore* 
head  like  a  frontlet,  and  writes  upon 
its  broad  phylacteries  the  words,  Every 
Man  for  Himself,  and  God  (why  not 
the  devil,  too  ?)  for  us  all, — until  its 
tardy  charity,  scared  into  Christian  re- 
membrance by  a  thousand  starving 
cries,  denies  its  selfish  philosophy,  and 
starts  up  in  make-shift  plans  for  public 
soup  and  calico  balls!  When  shall 
the  beautiful  and  wise  compassion  that 
fed  the  Syrian  multitudes,  eighteen 
•centuries  ago,  be  poured  into  the  heart 
of  this  world's  life,  and  animate  its 
hand  to  work  a  social  miracle,  and  feed 
forever  the  multitudes  tQ-day  ? 

"  Besides,"  resumes  Mr.  Ginn,  sink- 
ing his  voice  to  a  lower  whisper,  and 
putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth  as  if  to 
keep  the  voice  down,  "  Miss  Gilhooley 
there  aint  no  beggar.  She's  an  un- 
common fine  Irishwoman,  ye  know; 
an'  if  she  hadn't  had  him  for  a  husband, 
or  if  it  hadn't  gone  wrong  with  'em  both 
— he  wan't  in  work  half  the  time,  ye 
see — an'  he  got  down-hearted,  an'  took 
to  drink,  she  told  me— she'd  have  been 
somebody.  She's  got  her  own  notions 
of  pride,  though  she's  come  pretty  low ; 
an'  she'd  rather  work,  if  she  knew  how, 
than  beg  a  favor,  ye  see.  Tell  ye 
what,  my  boy,  there's  a  good  many 
stripes  and  shades  o'  poor  folks,  an' 
you'll  get  your  eyes  peeled  to  that  fact 
one  of  these  days — well,  ye  will !" 

"Well,  Ginn,  he's  dead  now,  and 
what  are  they  going  to  do?"  asks  the 
young  man,  sadly. 
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44  Don't  know,"  replies  Mr.  Ginn. 
44  Something 'U  turn  up,  I  reckon.  Some- 
thing does,  generally.  He's  dead,  any- 
way, an'  a-don't  know  as  he'd  have  done 
any  good  by  livin'  longer.  Fello  de 
se,  the  coroner's  jury  '11  find  him  guilty 
of,  to-morrow.  Can't  blame  him,  all 
things  considered,  for  times  was  hard 
with  him,  an'  that's  a  fact" 

The  Dark  Student  turns  away  for  a 
minute.  When  he  faces  Mr.  Ginn 
again,  there  is  a  strange  trouble  in  his 
face.  , 

44  Ginn,"  he  says,  faintly,  "  I'm  going 
home.  I  want  you  to  give  this  to  her 
when  she  recovers,  and  I'll  see  to  it 
that  she  does  not  come  to  want." 

It  is  a  twenty-dollar  note.  Mr.  Ginn 
looks  at  it  with  amazement,  and  then 
looks  at  the  Dark  Student. 

44  It's  a  saw-hoss,"  he  murmurs,  iden- 
tifying the  printed  XX.  on  the  bill. 
••  WeU,  J  swear ! — If  this  ain't  gener- 
ous— " 

44  No,  Ginn,  it  is  not,"  interrupts 
the  young  man.  "  It  is  you  who  are 
generous,  and  not  me.  You  were  a 
poor  man,  and  out  of  your  narrow  means 
you  sustained  the  poor.  I  am  not  poor, 
and — 0  I  blame  myself  for  not  knowing 
more  about  the  poverty — the  want  and 
misery,  under  my  very  windows.  But 
I'll  do  better." 

So  be  it.  You  were  sick  with  self, 
young  friend,  and  are  now  convalescent. 
This1  humjtfeNand  thoughtful  charity,, 
this  dawn  of  sympathy  with  your  suffer- 
ing kind,  and  this  promise  of  a  better 
future,  are  worth  far  more  than  all  the 
careless  silver  you  have  ever  given  at  a 
street-corner — far  more  than  the  mur- 
derous coin  you  blindly  gave. 

44  Look  a-here!"  Mr.  Ginn  foams 
over  with  enthusiasm.  44  Well,  I  swear ! 
I  say  ye'r  a  brick — with  a  gilt  edge! 
Yer  uncle's  proud  of  ye !" 

44  Hush !  Ginn,"  says  the  young  man, 
with  a  motion  towards  the  bed.  Ginn 
understands  it,  and  is  mute. 

44  She'll  get  it,"  he  whispers,  sub- 
siding. 44 It'll  help  the  poor  creatur' ; 
and,  maybe,  when  she  gets  up  again, 
she'll  find  somethin'  to  do  for  her  chil'- 
ren." 

44  I'll  see  to  that,"  replies  the  young 
man.  44  I've  found  the  way  here,  and 
Pll  come  again.  This  is  an*  awful 
— awful  lesson.  Oh,  God  forgive 
me!" 

The  victualler  is  mute  before  this  sud- 
den burst  of  an  emotion  which  his  simple  * 


heart  cannot  understand,  and,  without 
a  word,  suffers  the  young  man  to  pass 
from  the  room,  and  leave  him  and  his 
landlady  there  alone. 

Alone,  while  the  Dark  Student  blindly 
gropes  his  way  down  the  stairs,  his  eyes 
blotted  with  repentant  tears.  The  same 
low  murmurs  and  whisperings  he  had 
heard,  when  he  brought  his  hard  and 
careless  heart  up  to  that  fearful  room, 
awake  again  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
the  many  families  the  wretched  house 
contains,  as  he  descends;  and  attend 
him  going  down — no  longer  with  a  hard 
and  careless  heart — until  he  passes  out 
from  the  filthy  portal  into  the  pure  air. 
The  stars  shine,  with  an  ancient  and  an 
awful  beauty,  over  wood  and  field,  and 
sea  and  Bleeping  city,  and  on  the  dark- 
ened continent.  Then:  signs  and  cyphers 
of  holy  fire  burn  solemnly  above  a 
world  gone  wrong.  Yet  trust  that  the 
world  gone  wrong,  and  still  going  wrong 
from  year  to  year  beneath  their  sacred* 
and  passionless  rebuke,  shall  yet  go 
right !  for  they  shine  to-night  above  an 
altered  heart;  and  wherever,  on  the 
wide  globe,  one  such  awakens  from  its 
baleful  dream  of  self,  and  renews  its 
early  vows  of  service  to  humanity, — 
there  is  born  a  beam  of  that  struggling 
morning,  destined  to  rise  in  human 
souls,  and  broaden  grandly  down  blessed 
ages  yet  to  be. 

The  Magian  of  the  world's  hope,  pon- 
dering known  laws  of  the  contagion 
of  example,  will  calculate  what  space 
ofjftune  must  elapse  before  the  pro- 
cess tof  the  reduplication  of  the  Dark 
Student's  life  is  complete  in  fifty  such 
as  he,  presaging  tie  blissful  era. 
Yet,  now  he  waits,  and  must  wait,  for 
the  man  perfect  in  self-forgetfulness 
and  heart,  the  genius  of  whose  example 
shall  work  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Ah!  must  he  wait  long?  You,  who 
read  this  page,  perhaps  it  is  you  who 
were  the  Dark  Student  whose  episode  I 
have  just  told.  If  so— if  sa  in  any  re- 
semblanoe  or  experience— it  is  with  you 
the  question  lies !  Let  him  not,  then, 
wait  long.  Let  him,  the  Magian  of  the 
world's  hope,  at  least,  at  some  not  too 
distant  time,  have  it  to  answer — "  The 
star  of  the  Human  Commonwealth  is  in 
the  sky,"  when  some  sad  questioner,  pale 
with  watching  for  the  day,  shall  sigh  to 
him  the  words  whose  legendary  musio 
floats  from  the  grave  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams— "What  Cheer,  Brother, — 
What  Cheer?" 
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VICTOR    GALBRAITH. 

UNDER  the  walls  of  Monterey 
At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 
Victor  Galbraith! 
In  the  mist  of  the  morning  damp  and  gray9 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say; 
"Come  forth  to  thy  death, 
Victor  Galbraith!" 

Forth  he  came  with  a  martial  tread, 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played, 
Could  not  mistake  the  words  it  said 

"Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith!" 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the  sky, 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
And  he  said  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
44  Take  good  aim ;   I  am  ready  to  die ! " 

Thus  challenges  death, 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and  red, 
Six  leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead, 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls  of  lead. 

And  they  only  scath 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast.' and  brain, 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again,    • 

Victor  Galbraith! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody .  stain, 
•«  0  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain !  •• 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongues  of  flame, 
And  the  Bugler  has  died  a  death  of  shame, 

Victor  Galbraith! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  Sergeant  saith 

"'Victor  Galbraith !" 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith!         .  • 
Through  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and  gray 
The  sentinels  hear  the  sound  and  say; 

"  That  is  the  wraith 

Of  Victor  Galbraith!" 
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THE  Psalmist  says :— "  Thou  madest 
man  to  have€ominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hand ;  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet."  And  truly,  man  is  the 
master  of  the  world. 

There  comes  a  joyous  breeze  in  free- 
dom through  the  air,  and  sings  its  merry 
songs  in  rush  and  reed,  or  plays  sport- 
ively with  branch  and  briar.  But  see, 
man  stands  upon  the  breezy  hill,  and 
catches  the  light-footed  wanderer  above ; 
he  stops  him  on  his  fruitless  errand  and 
makes  him  a  servant,  a  slave.  The  wind 
can  no  longer  roam  at  will  over  hill  and 
dale ;  he  must  turn,  in  restless  haste,  the 
huge  wings  of  a  mill,  or  he  is  bound  in 
towering  sails,  and  has  to  drive  mighty 
ships  through  the  impeding  waves. 

There  rushes  a  bright,  cheerful  spring 
from  its  cold  mountain  home  down 
into  the  plain,  and  as  it  leaps  over 
rock  and  root,  it  dashes  its  snow-white 
foam  into  the  dazzling  sunshine,  and 
raises  its  little  anthem  of  thanks  and 
praise  at  every  fall,  in  every  valley. 
But  here,  also,  the  master  stands  in  its 
way  and  compels  it,  a  child  yet,  to  turn 
the  mill-wheel;  or  he  loads  the  well- 
grown  river  with  heavily-laden  barges, 
that  it  must  carry  from  land  to  land  to 
the  mighty  ocean. 

The  fish  of  the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,  the  trees  and  the  herbs, 
the  stones  and  the'  metals — they  are  all 
slaves  and  serfs  of  man.  Even  the 
lowest,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  is 
still  master  of  all  the  powers  of  Nature. 
The  South  Sea  Islander  makes  plants 
support  him,  and  beasts  serve  him; 
they  build  his  hut  on  land,  and  carry 
him  in  boats  over  the  seas.  Savage  and 
inhospitable  winter  fashions  the  water 
into  clear  blocks  of  ice  to  build  the  Es- 
quimaux' house ;  the  seal  furnishes  oil 
for  his  lamp,  the  whale  gives  him  ribs 
for  his  boat,  and  heads  for  his  arrows. 

But  it  is  not  the  strong  arm  and  the 
skillful  hand  of  man  that  make  him  thus 
master  of  Creation.  His  mind  is  the 
ruler  of  the  world,  the  true  Lord  of  Na- 
ture. It  makes  the  sea  and  the  moun- 
tain his  slaves,  so  that  the  ice  of  the 
Pole,  and  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  must 
serve  him  as  he  wills.  And  when  he  has 
mastered  all  that  eye  can  see,  and  hand 
can  grasp,  when  the  present  has  nothing 
more  to  give  him,  and  the  future  seems 


to  elude  his  grasp,  he  descends  into  the 
past,  and  raises  even  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  to  serve  him. 

Man  had  exhausted  the  resources  which 
the  vegetable  world  of  our  day  afforded 
him;  every  herb  bearing  seed,  and 
every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
had  been  to  him  for  meat.  But  he  desired 
more,  and  his  restless,  insatiable  mind 
longed  for  new  realms  and  new  powers. 
So  he  went  back  into  distant  ages  and 
exhumed  the  bodies  of  ancient  genera- 
tions. For  animals  and  plants  both, 
are  made  faithfully  to  return,  to  their 
common  mother  earth,  whatever  they 
have  taken  from  her.  The  beast  of 
the  field,  and  even  proud  man  die, 
and  dust  returns  to  dust.  Plants, 
also,  the  firstborn  children  of  the  earth, 
must  die,  and  return  to  the  bosom  of  their 
great  mother.  But  they  sink  only  to 
rise  again,  or  if  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  ages,  they  preserve,  even  there,  in 
eternal  night,  a  breath  of  their  former 
vitality,  and  centuries  after,  their  dead 
bodies  become,  in  the  hands  of  man, 
once  more  a  source  of  light  and  life. 

From  the  western  coast  of  France, 
vast  desert  plains  stretch  far  east, 
through  northern  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, until  they  are  lost  in  distant  and 
unknown  Siberia.  The  traveler  shud- 
ders, he  knows  not  why,  as  the  bound- 
less expanse  first  strikes  his  eye.  There 
is  no  fresh  waving  tree  to  whisper  words 
of  good  cheer  and  pleasant  welcome ; 
there  is  not  a  hill,  "which  God  de- 
lighted to  dwell  in."  All  is  level,  co- 
vered with  brownish-red  heather,  with 
the  golden  blossom  of  the  broom  and 
thorny  juniper-bushes.  Only  now  and 
then  a  green  marsh  relieves  the  oppres- 
sive monotony,  and  grazing  herds  of 
cattle  give  life  to  the  scene ;  but  soon 
again  the  desolate  moor  spreads  far  be- 
yond the  horizon  in  dark,  dreary  dullness. 
The  air  hangs  in  gloom  over  the  life- 
less swamp ;  even  the  moor  fowl  cries 
as  in  agony,  and  the  swift  swallow, 
chasing  light- winged  dragon-flies  over 
the  rushes,  twitters  in  an  undertone, 
and  utters  mournful  complaints.  Po- 
verty, alone  dwells  on  the  borders  of 
these  desolate  plains ;  low  huts  scarcely 
venture  to  raise  their  turf-roofs  a  few 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  dwellers 
on  marsh  and  moor  show  in  their  pale, 
downcast  features,  that  the  clear  air  of 
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heaven  but  rarely  greets  them,  and  that 
the  pure  water  of  highland  springs  is  a 
luxury  unknown. 

Yet,  these  moors  are  a  world  of  their 
own,  peopled  by  races  of  beings,  found 
nowhere  else,  and  furnished  with  plants 
unknown  to  other  lands.  They  have 
iheir  history  as  well  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tain and  the  rich  valley ;  they  are  born, 
they  grow  and  prosper,  they  decay  and 
vanish. 

On  many  a  plain,  on  lofty  table 
lands,  or  close  to  the  ocean's  restless 
puis*,  wherever  water  gathers,  from  a 
thousand  invisible  sources  little  pools 
and  miniature  lakes  are  formed,  which 
the  clayey  ground  or  solid  rock  beneath 
prevents  from  reaching  their  great  home 
in  the  sea.  Upon  these  waters,  little 
tiny  plants  appear,  hardly  visible  con- 
ferva; they  come,  man  knows  not 
whence,  but  they  multiply  in  amazing 
haste  and  soon  cover  the  stagnant  pool 
with  living  green.  Of  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, they  are  gone;  they  have  sunk 
down  to  the  bottom.  There  they 
form  layer  upon  layer ;  slowly,  indeed, 
for  the  naked  eye  measures  them  only 
by  hundreds  of  generations;  but  as 
particles  of  sand  and  stone  gather  in 
their  hidden  folds,  and  as  the  bodies 
and  shells  of  countless  minute  animals, 
who  found  a  home  in  the  waters  above, 
are  buried  amidst  them,  they  rise  year 
after  year.  Gradually  they  afford  a 
footing  and  food  for  numerous  water- 
worts,  in  whose  mouldering  remains 
mosses'  and  rushes  begin  to  settle. 
These  bind  their  roots  firmly,  they  join 
hand  in  hand,  and  arm  in  arm,  until  at 
last  they  form  a  soft  green  cover  of 
peaty  mould,  far  and  near;  over  the 
dark,  mysterious  waters. 

The  older  the  moor,  the  firmer  and 
stronger  is,  of  course,  this  turf  cover  over 
the  brownish  pool,  that  gives  out  a  faint 
but  piercing  fragrance.  Near  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  rainy  regions,  larger  quan- 
tities of  water  frequently  remain  between 
the  firm  ground  and  the  felt-like  cover, 
so  that  the  surface  breathes  and  heaves 
like  the  waves  of  the  great  ocean.  In 
drier  countries,  heath,  hairgrass,  and 
even  bilberry  bushes  grow  in  the  treach- 
erous mould.  But  the  moisture  beneath 
gnaws  constantly  at  their  roots,  so  that 
they  die  off,  whilst  the  herb  above  clings 
pertinaciously  to  life,  and  sends  out 
ever-new  shoots — a  faint,  false  sem- 
blance of  life,  like  the  turf  on  the  moor 
itself,  in  its  restless,  unstable  suspen- 


sion above  the  dark-brown  water  be- 
neath. 

This  turf-cover,  consisting  of  count- 
less partly  decayed  plants  and  their 
closely  interwoven  roots,  is  our  peat; 
those  vegetable  masses  that  have  accu- 
mulated at  the  bottom  of  the  moor  are 
bog-earth,  and  below  them,  as  the  oldest 
layer  of  all,  lies  the  so-called  black 
peat.  As  early,  even,  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  these  remnants  of  minute 
mosses  were  used  as  fuel ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
Dutch  especially,  who  know  no  other 
kind  of  fuel,  devised  a  systematic  mode 
of  making  these  treasures  permanently 
available.  Now,  the  upper  turf  is,  du- 
ring the  dry  season,  cut  out  into  large 
square  pieces,  that  serve  mainly  to 
cover  the  lowly  huts,  which  the  dwellers 
in  those  regions  bury  half  under  ground, 
and  then  raise  a  few  feet  by  loosely 
arranged  stones.  There  they  live, 
the  most  miserable  of  men  upon  earth, 
dark  gloom  all  around  them,  and  deeper 
gloom  yet  within  their  cheerless,  un-  , 
lighted  hovels. 

If  the  moor  is  deeper,  ditches  are  dug 
to  carry  off  the  dismal  water,  and  then  the 
lower  peat  is  earned  away  in  large  pieces 
to  serve  as  fuel.  Often,  when  it  is  too 
moist,  it  has  to  be  kneaded,  pressed  into 
form,  and  then  carefully  to  be  arranged 
in  large,  well-aired  sheds,  to  dry  and  to 
settle.  If  water  be  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  excavated  moor,  the  peat  is  renewed 
in  a  few  years,  and  may  be  cut  again, 
though  the  period  varies  from  twenty 
to  two  hundred  years  in  different  por- 
tions of  Europe. 

Vast  regions  of  our  globe  are  covered 
with  these  remnants  of  once  bright, 
blooming  flowers.  The  table  lands  of 
the  Cordilleras  in  South  America,  the 
boundless  plains  of  Siberia,  one-tenth 
of  all  Ireland,  a  large  portion  of  Ger- 
many, part  of  Scotland,  Jutland,  and 
Norway— even  the  sides  and  valleys  of 
the  Alps  abound  with  such  moors.  The 
Polar  Circles  are  not  free  from  them ; 
there,  also,  mosses  and  algae  still  grow, 
and  so  closely  and  thickly  that  they 
form,  as  it  were,  but  one  great  mass  of 
woody  fibre.  Their  growth  is  peculiar ; 
they  add  every  year  new  shoots  to  the 
upper  extremities,  whilst  the  lower  as 
constantly  die  and  change,  when  dry, 
into  rich  humus,  but,  when  kept  moist, 
into  peat.  Thus  the  famous  Tundra, 
the  giant-morass  of  Siberia,  is  an  almost 
inexhaustible  storehouse  of  this  most   / 
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valuable  material.  In  our  own  United 
States,  it  is  well  known,  swamps  of 
enormous  extent  abound  in  the  South, 
overgrown  mostly  with  cypresses,  and 
containing  large  peat-bogs,  into  which 
man  can  only  venture  at  the  peril  of  his 
life. 

Almost  inaccessible  in  days  of  yore, 
haunted  by  ghastly  spectres,  and  illu- 
mined only  by  the  treacherous  light  of 
will-o'-the-wisps,  these  dreary  but  valu- 
able regions  are  now  cut  through  by  rail- 
ways and  canals.  For  miles  and  miles 
the  traveler  in  Europe  passes  through 
the  midst  of  countless  gigantic  heaps  of 
peat.  Here  and  there,  miserable  huts 
are  half  hidden ;  stunted,  squalid  child- 
ren, play  around  them  in  dogged  si- 
lence ;  in  the  distance  a  cross,  formed 
of  white  birch  poles,  rises  high  in  the 
air,  and  before  it,  lies  prostrate  their 
mother,  buried  in  anxious  prayer.  Be- 
yond it,  you  see  long  rows  of  laborers, 
strong,  swarthy  men,  breast  high  in  the 
swamp,  digging  with  eager  haste,  whilst 
others  carry  huge  masses,  well-balanced 
on  their  heads,  to  the  drying-house. 

Here1  also  the  power,  of  the  small 
in  the  great  household  of  Nature  is 
strikingly  illustrated.  Tiny  conferva 
and  barely-visible  swamp-mosses  form 
vast  moors,  the  fuel  of  nations,  giving 
bread  to  thousands,  regions  full  of  won- 
ders and  mysterious  charms.  A  diminu- 
tive water-lentil  f  Lenna  trisulca)  is  the 
main  laborer  in  this  unknown  and  unseen 
process.  With  its  little,  dark  green 
leaves,  it  lives  entirely  under  water; 
only  when  about  to  blossom,  it  rises  for 
awhile  into  the  air,  and  then  sinks  for- 
ever to  the  bottom,  there  to  be  changed 
into  peat.  It  forms  closely-woven, 
thick  layers,  filled  with  sand  and  snails, 
and  even  trees.  When  conferva  alone 
are  at  work,  tho  peat  lies  in  the  shape 
of  thin,  paper-like  leaves,  as  if  year 
after  year  a  new  generation  had  lain 
down  to  rest  on  the  corpses  of  the  pre- 
ceding season.  Small  streams  of  water, 
flowing  under  ground,  complete  the 
decay  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  con- 
solidate the  whole,  till  it  becomes 
blended  in  one  confused  mass. 

Dark  and  dismal  the  green  turf 
stretches  far  away,  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach.  It  knows  neither  spring  nor 
summer.  Below  is  the  dark,  unfathomed 
abyss.  Here  and  there  fierce  gusts  of 
wind,  or  strange  powers  from  below, 
have  torn  the  gloomy  shroud  asunder, 
and  the  dark,  block  waters  stare  at  you, 


like  the  despairing  eye  of  the  dying* 
sinner.  Even  the  bright  sun  of  heaven 
cannot  light  up  the  haunted  mirror 
— its  golden  face  looks  pale  and 
leaden.  No  fish  swims  in  the  inhospi- 
table water;  no  boat  passes  swiftly 
from  shore  to  shore.  Whatever  has 
life  and  dreads  .death,  flees  the  treach- 
erous moor.  Woe  to  the  unfortunate 
man  who  misses  the  narrow  path !  A 
a  single  step  amiss,  and  he  sinks  into 
the  gulf;  the  green  turf  closes  over 
him  and  drowns  the  gurgling  of  the 
waters  and  the  anxious  cry  of  the  victim. 
Far,  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
moor  there  lies  many  a  secret  of  olden 
times.  Below  the  grim,  ghastly  'sur- 
face, below  the  waters,  below  the  black 
remnants  of  countless  plants,  lie  the 
sad  memorials  of  ages  unknown  to 
the  history  of  man.  Huge  trees  stand 
upright,  and  their  gigantic  roots  rest 
upon  the  crowns  of  still  older  forest- 
giants  !  In  the  inverted  oaks  of  Murten 
Moor,  in  Switzerland,  many  see  the 
famous  oak-woods  that  Charlemagne 
caused  to  be  cut  down,  now,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  For  centuries  the 
moors  have  hid  in  their  silent  bosom, 
the  gigantio  works  of  ancient  Some, 
and  posterity  has  gazed  with  awe  and 
wonder  at  the  masterly  roads  and 
massive  bridges,  like  those  built  of 
perishable  wood  by  Grermanicus  when 
he  passed,  from  Holland  into  the  valley 
of  the  Weser.  Far,  in  the  deep,  lie 
buried  the  stone  hatchets  and  flint 
arrow-heads  of  Frisians  and  Cheruski, 
by  the  side  of  the  copper  kettle  and  the 
iron  helmet  of  the  Roman  soldier.  A 
Phoenician  skiff  was  found  of  late,  and 
alongside  of  it  a  boat  laden  with  bricks. 
The  skeletons  of  antediluvian  animals 
rest  there  peaceably  by  the  corpses  of 
ancient  races  with  sandals  on  their  feet 
and  the  skins  of  animals  around  their  na- 
ked bodies.  Hundreds  of  brave  English 
horsemen,  who  sought  an  honorable 
death  in  the  battle  of  Solway,  were 
swallowed  up,  horse  and  men,  by  the 
insatiable  moor.  And  in  years  bygone, 
a  Danish  King  Harold,  called  the  Blue 
Tooth,  allured  with^  foul  treachery  a 
fair  princess  of  Norway,  Gunhilde,  to 
Jutland.  She  came,  and  she  vanished 
from  the  memory  of  man.  History  had 
forgotten  her,  tradition  even  began  to 
fade ;  but  a  peat-bog  opened  its  long- 
closed  lips,  and  accused,  late  but  loud, 
the  bloody  king  of  his  wicked  deed. 
The  poor  princess  was  found,  far  below 
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the  peat,  strangled  and  tied  to  a  post, 
where  her  merciless  foe  had  buried  her, 
as  he  thought,  forever,  in  the  abyss. 

It  is  a  strange  and  most  melancholy 
charm  which  these  low  chambers  of 
death  have  for  the  careful  observer. 
Where  once  gigantic  animals  dwelt, 
and  tropical  plants  flourished  in 
splendor,  where  broad  roads  passed 
through  the  land,  or  forests  stood 
in  ancient  pride ;  where  trade  and 
commerce  prospered,  and  richly  laden 
vessels  sailed  from  port  to  portr— there 
now  the  dead  moor  covers  all  life  and 
spreads  its  dread  winding-sheet  alike 
over  the  deepest  sea  and  the  richest 
valley.. 

Even  in  our  day,  moors  grasp  with 
their  death-hand  at  living  nature  around 
them.  Here  and  there  a  lofty  tree  still 
rises  from  the  dismal  depth ;  in  moun- 
tain valleys  evens  groves  and  forests 
sometimes  break  the  sad  monotony. 
But  in  the  unequal  struggle  the  moor 
is  sure  to  win  the  battle.  Like  foul- 
disease,  the  hungry  moor^ water  gnaws 
at  the  roots  of  noble  trees.  It  softens 
the  ground,  it  changes  it  into  morass, 
and  the  proud  giants  of  the  forest 
fall  one  by  one,  before  the  dark, 
invisible  foe  beneath  them.  They 
resist  long  and  bravely ;  but  their  roots 
are  drowned  with  the  abominable  liquid, 
their  hold  is  loosened,  their  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  crisp;  the  wintry  storm 
comes  in  fury,  and  the  noble  trees 
sink  powerless  into  the  grave  at  their 
feet.  The  struggle  may  be  marked, 
even  now,  in  all  its  Btagos.  Thus,  in 
the  famous  Black  Forest  of  Germany, 
there  rise  on  many  a  breezy  hill  glori- 
ous old  fir-trees  and  graceful,  silvery 
birches.  Only  a  few  yards  beyond, 
however,  the  eye  meets  but  with  sorry, 
stunted  dwarfs,  trees  crippled  before 
they  reached  their  hight,  old  oefore  their 
time,  and  weak  already,  in  the  days  of 
their  youth.  Their  crowns  are  wither- 
ed, their  branches  hung  with  weird, 
weeping  mosses.  Then  the  trees  be- 
come still  fewer  and  smaller ;  low,  de- 
formed trunks,  with  twisted  branches 
alone  survive.  At  last,  these  also  dis- 
appear, and  the  dead  quiet  of  the  moor 
with  its  humble  heath,  Droken  only  here 
and  there  by  a  dying  bush,  or  a  lowly 
hillock,  reigus  alone  and  triumphant. 

Even  the  sea  has  its  moors  and  its 
bogs.  When  the  tide  recedes  from  the 
coasts  of  France  and  England,  vast 
hidden  morasses  become  visible.    For 


miles  and  miles  they  stretch  into  the 
sea,  these  wide  oceanic  meadows.  En- 
gulfed plains,  sunken  marshes,  where 
thousands  of  years  ago  a  joyous  world 
lived  and  loved,  are  now  the  home  of 
fishes  and  muscles.  Often  a  tempest 
brings  large  tracts  of  this  watery  peat 
to  the  shore,  or  a  fisherman  drags  huge 
pieces  of  bog  from  the  deep. 

Stranger  still  is  it,  when  the  air  en- 
closed in  the  fine,  firm  texture  of  matted 
roots  and  fibres,  buoys  a  bog  and  raises 
it  high  up  into  the  air.  Then  large 
pieces  are  torn  from  their  ancient  rest- 
ing places,  and  are  carried  about  like 
floating  islands,  at  the  mercy  of  winds, 
until  the  waves  rend  them  into  frag- 
ments, or  the  water  they  imbibe  makes 
them  too  heavy,  so  that  they  sink  once 
more  down  to  their  proper  home.  Such 
islands  of  peat  have  been  found  large 
enough  to  afford  pasture  for  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle ;  but  a  few  years  destroy 
their  form,  and  they  disappear  without 
leaving  a  trace  behind  them.  Near  St. 
Omer,  in  France,  these  islands  are  left 
to  roam  freely,  during  summer  where- 
ever  they  list,  but  in  winter  they  are 
tied  fast  to  the  shore.  Still  others  bear 
trees,  even,  on  their  surface ;  and  both 
Russia  and  Chili  have  such  strange 
vagrants,  formed  of  sea-grass,  even  in 
clear,  transparent  water. 

Barely  only,  the  moor  despises  the 
slow  progress  of  undermining  and 
silently  engulfing  living  nature,  and 
breaks,  in  wild  fury,  through  its  long 
quiet.  The  putrefying  waters  and 
the  fermenting  masses  of  decayed 
vegetation,  beneath  the  closely  woven 
turf,  develop  gases  which  then  raise 
the  plain  into  hills  and  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  landscape.  When 
this  force  is  very  great,  or  when  rocks 
and  masses  of  earth  impede  its  convul- 
sive movement,  the  swollen  bog*sudden- 
ly  opens  with  hoarse  thunder,  and  a 
black  torrent  of  foul,  hideous  mire  pours 
forth  with  overwhelming  violence.  Thus 
it  happened  in  1821,  at  Tullamore, 
Ireland,  when  a  huge  bog,' several  acres 
in  extent,  broke  loose,  and  traveled  for 
nine  miles,  over  a  broken  country.  It 
laid  waste  everything  it  met  in  its 
course.  Houses  were  leveled  with  the 
ground  at  its  touch ;  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots ;  the  fields  were  covered  and 
the  valleys  filled  with  bog.  Thousands 
of  men  were  summoned  to  arrest  its  de- 
structive march ;  dams  were  built,  and 
walls  were  erected,  but  all  in  vain.    The 
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torrent  rested  not  in  its  fatal  course, 
until  its  fury  was  exhausted,  and 
silence  onoe  more  brooded  on  the  black 
moor. 

Far  in  the  deepest  deep  of  our  mo- 
ther earth  lie  still  older  mummies  of 
plants,  that  flourished  and  withered 
long  before  the  gates  of  heaven  were 
opened  and  God's  bow  was  set  in  the 
cloud.  They  date  back  to  the  myste- 
rious clays  when  the  hardly  formed 
globe,  still  incandescent,  was  but  loose- 
ly held  together  by  a  thin  crust  of  pri- 
mary rocks.  Below  them  the  pent  up 
fires  of  the  vasty  deep  glowed  and 
raged  in  untamed  fury;  above  them 
hung  a  hot,  stifling  air,  and  huge  mass- 
es of  heavily  laden  clouds.  Rain,  fierce, 
incessant  rain,  poured  down  upon  the 
chaotic  scene ;  here  and  there  the  slight 
cover  burst,  volcanoes  rose,  continents 
greeted  first  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
islands  sank,  to  be  seen  no  more.  All 
the  powers  of  nature  were  unchained ; 
the  earth  was  one  vast  battle  field,  on 
which  the  elements  fought  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  world.  It  was  in  those  hours 
of  gigantic  strife,  and,  amidst  the  thou- 
sand thunders  of  a  quaking  earth  and 
a  threatening  heaven,  that  huge  forests 
were  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
to  wait  in  patience  for  the  day  of  their 
resurrection. 

Upon  the  first  islands  that  rose  out 
of  the  gurgling,  struggling  waters,  when 
land  and  water  were  parted  by  the 
Most  High,  there  grew  forests  of  gi- 
gantic forms,  of  horse-tails  and  club- 
mosses,  fall  of  beauty  and  luxuriant 
vigor,  out  they  bloomed  and  blossom- 
ed not  Sigifiaria  gently  waved  their 
lofty  crowns  on  their  slender,  cu- 
riously marked  trunks.  In  the  pride 
of  their  grandeur,  rising  high  above  the 
lowly  bushes  around  them,  they  ranged 
themselves  in  copses  and  forests.  Pa- 
rasite ferns  fluttered  in  the  restless 
winds,  like  green  pennants,  from  co- 
lumn-shaped, gigantic  canes,  whilst 
gentler  breezes  whispered  sweet  secrets 
to  the  graceful  rushes  along  the  banks 
of  interminable  marshes,  and  Stigmarias 
painted  the  quiet  surface  of  peaceful 
inlets,  with  the  beauteous  image  of  their 
graceful  foliage.  Algse  and  mosses 
grew  in  pleasing  forms  on  rock  and 
stone,  and  struck  their  tiny  roots  deep 
into  cleft  and  fissure. 

Where  now  Spitzbergen  and  Green- 
land, Melville  and  Bear  Island  rise  in 
the  splendor  of  eternal  snow  and  ice, 


tall  grasses  were  then  rocking  and 
dreaming  of  the  wondrous  time,  that 
would  come  when  Man  should  be  born 
after  the  image  of  God.  Trees,  high 
and  strong,  bushes  of  strange,  fantastic 
shapes,  unbounded  forests  of  colossal 
reeds  and  flags,  overshadowed  the  shores 
of  the  dark  ocean,  encircled  with  dense 
night,  large,  ever-Bilent  marshes,  and 
crowned  in  graceful  groups  the  table- 
lands of  these  islands.  But  silence 
brooded  over  them  all.  As  no  flower 
ever  graced  their  lofty  columns,  so  no 
bird  ever  sang  in  their  branches,  no 
deer  ever  rested  in  peace  under  their 
shadow.  The  sea  alone,  the  great 
sea,  had  its  life.  Here  the  huge,  flat 
head  of  a  monstrous  lizard  rose  heavily 
from  under  the  roots  of  a  mighty  fern ; 
there  a  shark  of  unmeasured  dimensions 
shot,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  through 
the  turbid  flood ;  polypi,  snails  of 
quaint  shape,  and  muscles  resplendent 
in  brightest  colors,  crowded  the  shallow 
estuaries.  A  thousand  curious  forms, 
no  longer  found  upon  earth,  peopled 
the  silent  waters,  and  generation  after 
generation  passed. away,  unseen  by  man 
and  unknown  for  countless  ages  to  come. 
They  rose,  they  lived,  and  they  died 
in  utter  silence  and  darkness.  They 
returned  dust  to  dust,  or  they  sank  into 
the  bottomless  ocean.  Now  the  fury  of 
fiery  volcanoes  would  bury  whole  for- 
ests under  masses  of  burning  porphyry 
and  basalt — then  the  sea  itself  would 
rise  in  solemn  majesty,  and,  racing  up- 
wards, fall  upon  ancient  woods,  break- 
ing down  young  and  old,  high  and  low, 
and  leaving  behind  it  but  one  vast  mass 
of  sand  and  stone,  under  which  it  had 
hid  all  their  glorious  beauty.  Where 
neither  fire  nor  water  came,  with  giants' 
power,  to  destroy,  the  huge  ferns  died 
a  slow  and  silent  death.  One  by  one 
they  would  sink,  weary  of  life  and  worn 
out  by  the  fierce  storm  all  around  them, 
until  gentle  rains  came,  and  with  ten- 
der sympathy,  spread  a  pall  of  white 
sand  and  bright  colored  stones  over 
their  buried  bodies.  A  now  race  sprang 
up  from  the  exuberant  bosom  of  na- 
ture ;  it  also  was  laid  low  and  buried 
under  massive  rocks  and  green  turf, 
and  a  new  forest  rose,  phoenix  like, 
from  its  ashes.  And  again  and  again 
the  furious  tempest  swept  along,  and 
covered  them  with  dense  layers  of 
sand,  or  heaped  rocks  over  their 
grave,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  silenced 
forever  the  revengeful  whisper  of  ante- 
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diluvian  forests.  There  are  places  on 
earjth,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
such  successive  generations  may  dis- 
tinctly be  counted ! 

But  tenderly  as  nature  had  covered 
their  dead  bodies,  still  their  race  was 
not  yet  run,  their  purpose  but  half  ful- 
filled. Tree  by  tree,  and  herb  by  herb, 
they  lay  peacefully  in  their,  grave. 
The  storm  sighed  no  longer  in 
their  branches,  the  upheaving  earth 
shook  not  their  lofty  trunks.  Warmly 
imbedded  they  slept  in  their  quiet 
chambers.  Thousands  of  years  passed, 
and  their  rest  was  unbroken,  their  very 
existence  unknown.  No  human  eye  had 
seen  them  in  their  prime;  they  had 
died  and  sunk  into  their  grave  long  be- 
fore man  dwelt  in  the  world.  But  now, 
after  centuries,  man  came  and  made 
his  way  through  vast  layers  of  clay  and 
firm  strata  of  rock ;  he  descended  into 
the  deep  of  the  earth,  to  exhume  the 
huge  forests  that  had  lain  there  buried 
since  the  days  of  creation.  He  brought 
them  forth,  the  corpses  of  long  forgot- 
ten plants,  to  the  light  of  a  sun  they 
had  never  seen  before ;  he  made  their 
remains  to  work  for  him — his  busiest 
servants,  his  most  efficient  slaves*.  It 
was  thus  that  the  ruins  of  the  past 
became  the  masters  of  the  present. 
These  flowerless  firstlings  of  creation 
were  made  to  rule  and  control,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  children  of  this  day, 
wind  and  water,  space  and  time.  The 
light  of  earliest  ages,  safely  buried  in 
the  bosom  of  our  mother  earth,  was 
called  to  life  once  more,  and  made  to 
shine  bright  and  brilliant  over  land  and 
sea. 

In  the  lofty  mountains  of  Peru,  man 
found  the  black,  shining  mummies ;  far 
from  under  the  ocean's  bed,  he  brought 
to  light  the  same  mysterious  plants,  the 
same  gigantic  fern-trees.  A  new  book 
was  opened  to  him;  the  coal-fields  of 
the  earth  became  chronicles  of  ages 
unknown  to  history  or  tradition.  Leaf 
after  leaf  was  unfolded,  and  not  a  letter 
was  found  to  be  effaced.  Whatever  had 
had  life  upon  land  or  in  water,  was  care- 
fully preserved,  in  image  or  substance, 
in  the  long  hidden  treasury.  Not  a 
plant  was  missing,  not  a  leaf  was  want- 
ing to  rebuild  -the  wondrous  world  of 
earliest  ages.  The  dark  night  of  deep 
mines  unfolded  an  incredible  richness 
and  splendor  of  vegetable  forms.  As  if 
with  gorgeous  tapestry,  their  walls  and 
ceiling  were  found  covered  with  grace- 


ful garlands  of  unknown  creepers.  The 
rich  tracery  of  delicate  leaves  and 
tendrils  is  marked  in  deep  black  on  the 
lighter  surface  of  the  surrounding  rock. 
Lofty  trees  stand,  as  they  stood  count- 
less ages  ago,  in  all  the  luxury  of  their 
massive  trunks,  their  wide  spreading 
branches  and  beautiful  foliage.  Fossil 
trunks  have  been  found,  whose  year- 
rings  told  of  an  age  of  more  than  eight 
centuries!  Palms  and  tropical  trees 
alternate  with  the  pines  and  poplars 
of  northern  regions;  and  there,  too, 
sleeps  the  animal  world  of  those  days. 
Here  is  the  big  lizard,  not  one  of  her 
tiny  scales  wanting ;  there  is  the 
colossal  shark,  in  all  his  huge  dimen- 
sions. They  are  all  there,  every  plant 
and  every  animal,  uninjured  by  the  un- 
sparing tooth  of  time.  Not  a  line  is 
effaced,  not  a  letter  is  illegible  in  this 
great  book  of  nature. 

Man  soon  determined  to  employ  the 
new  power  thus  granted  him ;  but,  al- 
though Marco  Polo  tells  us  that  the 
Chinese  used  coals  as  far  back  as  his 
own  time  (1270),  Europe  did  not  employ 
them  until  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Then,  however,  began  the  reign  of  the 
new  agent  in  man's  rule  over  the 
earth,  and  the  strange  spectacle  is 
presented  in  some  places,  that  the  mum- 
mies of  long-forgotten  trees,  reared  in 
regions  once  tropical,  but  now  icebound, 
must  serve  to  warm  the  houses  of  men 
and  to  force  tropical  fruits  in  northern 
climates.  Now,  coal  as  fuel,  drives  the 
railway  train  and  the  steamer ;  it  works 
in  every  factory,  it  burns  on  every 
hearth ;  it  is  to  England  more  precious 
than  gold  and  costly  jewels. 

Its  gases,  the  terror  of  the  poor 
miner  who  but  too  often  falls  a  victim 
of  the  terrible  "  fire-damps,"  have  been 
changed  from  a  death-bringing  enemy 
into  a  most  useful  servant.  To  drive  them 
out  from  the  mines,  they  were  at  first 
conveyed  in  tubes  to  the  outer  air.  By 
accident  it  was  found  that  they  could 
ignite,  and  from  this  simple  attempt  to 
effect  an  escape  for  a  nuisance,  man 
derived  the  light  which  now  rivals  the 
noonday-brightness,  and  gives  peace 
and  security  even  to  overgrown  cities. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  we  owe 
to  the  long  buried  mummies  of  plants 
that  lived,  we  know  not  how  many 
ages  ago.  Truly,  we  see,  as  yet,  but 
"as  if  in  a  glass,  darkly,"  and  His 
wondrous  works  are  hidden  to  our  dim 
eyes. 


fJoly. 
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THE  publication  of  this  modest  vol- 
ume introduces  a  new  feature  in 
American  literature.  Numerous  as  have 
been  the  English  works  devoted  to  rural 
life  and  the  objects  of  the  country,  this 
is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the 
first  American  book  of  the  land.  That 
it  is  so  is  remarkable,  for  as  a  people 
we  have  a  strong  appreciation  of  the 
interest  which  surrounds  natural  objects, 
and  descriptive  poetry  is  an  abundant 
element  of  our  literature. 

We  know  that  learned  treatises  on 
particular  branches  of  natural  science 
are  sufficiently  numerous  among  us,  but 
no  writer  has  before  blended  the  whole 
circle  of  investigation  together,  and 
given  us  the  general  picture  of  an  in- 
teresting locality,  as  scanned  by  an  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  mind,  through  all 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  m  all 
the  variety  of  its  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  So  thoroughly  fresh  and  healthy 
a  book  as  this,  when  it  gradually  gains 
the  wide  diffusion  which  is  its  just  due, 
must  develop  new  sources  01  interest 
to  many  dwellers  in  our  villages  and 
among  our  farms,  and  call  into  activi- 
ty minds  before  torpid  in  what  they 
may  have  considered  hopeless  seclu- 
sion. In  this  way,  Miss  Cooper  is  a 
{)ublic  benefactor,  contributing  efficient- 
y  to  improve  the  tone  and  taste,  as  well 
as  the  intelligence  of  our  population  at 
large,  which  is  eminently  a  rural  and 
agricultural  one.  \  ' 

It  seems  to  us  worth  noticing,  that 
the  love  of  nature  and  of  the  country 
appears  especially  to  characterize  the 
inhabitants  of  regions  not  generally  es- 
teemed the  most  beautiful,  or  the  most 
favored  in  climate.  It  is  not  among  the 
dwellers  in  Italy,  where  every  interest 
arising  from  historical  association  is 
blended  with  all  that  is  magnificent  in 
scenery,  mellow  and  gorgeous  in  atmos- 
phere, and  luxuriant  in  vegetation,  that 
a  love  for  rural  life  and  an  interest  in 
the  country  and  its  objects  have  been 
nurtured.  The  vineyards  of  France,  the 
bold  olive-covered  plateaus  of  Spain, 
have  produced  no  such  appreciation  of 
landscape  beauty,  no  such  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  wild  products  and 
tenants  of  the  soil,  as  have  been  the 
growth  of  more  northern  lands,  under 


duller  skies,  and  in  a  climate  most  liber- 
al of  cloud  and  snow  than  of  sunshine. 
That  branch  of  art  which  delights  to 
portray  the  richness  or  pioturesqueness 
of  vegetation,  the  infinitely  varied  ef- 
fects of  cloud  and  sunshine,  the  expres- 
sive outline  of  mountain  and  plain,  the 
pursuits  and  habitations  of  rural  life, 
flourishes  best  not  in  the  southern  clime, 
but  among  the  mists  of  Britain,  or  under 
the  sober  skies  of  the  Rhine.  As  of 
painters,  so  of  poets.  Not  the  Apen- 
nines, but  the  hills  of  Cumberland,  in- 
spired Wordsworth.  Tennyson,  whose 
poems  contain  such  a  gallery  of  vivid 
landscapes,  was  born  in  level  Lincoln- 
shire. Wilson's  onorgetic  descriptions, 
Miller's  legends,  all  the  German  tales 
of  imagination,  lead  the  reader  through 
the  hills  and  woods  of  the  North, — the 
Grampians,  the  Hartz,  the  Black  For- 
est. Southern  painters  and  poets  deal 
with  persons  and  passions; — to  north- 
ern poets  and  painters  are  reserved  the 
elements  of  nature  and  that  which  in- 
habits them. 

In  "our  own  hemisphere,  also,  the  love 
of  nature,  as  evinced  by  our  poets  and 
by  our  landscape  painters,  seems  to  be^ 
strongest  among  our  more  northern' 
people.  This  volume,  therefore,  comes 
fitly,  not  from  among  the  ancestral  do- 
mains of  the  summer  States  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  but  from  the  high  cool 
valleys  of  Central  New  York,  where 
snow  covers  the  earth  for  a  third  of 
the  year,  and  foliage  is  in  perfection 
through  less  than  half  the  circle  of  the 
seasons ;  from  a  region  of  monotonous 
ridgy  hills,  tall  and  silent  woods,  with 
an  atmosphere  as  quiet  in  general  effect 
and  richness  as  any  in  our  land. 

The  appearance  of  a  book  like  this 
naturally  suggests,  to  those  familiar  with 
the  many  similar  accounts  of  English 
rural  life  and  scenery,  some  comparison 
between  the  two  countries.  Lying,  if 
not  between  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude, at  least  in  climates  as  nearly  equi- 
valent as  may  be  found  on  opposite 
shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  peopled  by  the 
same  race,  inheriting  the  same  language 
and  literature,  the  same  arts,  and;  to  a 
very  great  degree,  the  same  habits  and 
customs,  they  present,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  points  of  close  resem* 


*  Rural  Houn.    By  A  Lady.    Third  edition.    New  Tork:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co, 
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blance,  though  the  points  of  difference 
are  still  so  many  and  so  conspicuous, 
that  the  New  World  is,  in  all  its  fea- 
tures taken  together,  whether  of  nature 
or  society,  very  far  from  the  Old. 

The  authoress  of  u  Rural  Hours"  has, 
in  a  contribution  to  the  beautiful  volume, 
entitled  "Home  Authors  and  Home 
Artists,"  brought  before  our  mental  vi- 
sion many  of  the  contrasts  between  our 
own  new,  half  cleared,  wooden-built 
cosntry  and  the  rural  districts  of  Ens- 
land  and  France.  Of  all  these,  the  single 
difference  of  the  materials  of  building 
produces  a  dissimilarity  which  strikes 
the  traveler  with  constant  surprise.  We 
remember  distinctly,  how,  on  first  put- 
ting foot  on  English  ground  at  the  little 
hamlet  of  Sennen,  near  the  Land's  End, 
and  repairing  to  the  humble  hostel, 
called  "  the  first  and  the  last  inn  in  Eng- 
land," we  were  impressed  with  the  stone 
solidity  of  the  walls  before  us.  Fresh 
from  Central  New  York,  where  a  stone 
or  brick  building  was  rarely  seen  out  of 
the  towns,  and  where  an  outhouse  built 
of  anything  but  pine  or  hemlock  boards 
was  an  unknown  thing,  we  were  as 
much  surprised  at  the  massy  walls  of 
sheds  and  stables  as  afterwards  at  those 
of  castles  and  ruined  abbeys.  The  cities, 
though  grave  and  sombre  in  their  air, 
were  not  unlike  our  own,  but  we  found 
ourselves  constantly  wondering  at  the 
country  towns  past  which  wo  were 
whirled  on  the  railways.  ^  To  our  eyes, 
accustomed  to  the  shining  New  York 
or  New  England  villages,  whose  clap- 
board and  shingle  "  clinker-built" 
houses,  white  as  paint  can  make  them, 
gleam  through  the  long  valleys  for  miles, 
the  sober,  red  and  gray,  bricky  looking 
villages  of  Warwickshire  and  Hamp- 
shire were  a  constant  surprise. 

Our  manner  of  building  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Old  England  as  our 
material.  Here  no  low-eaved,  heavy- 
thatched  cottage  hides,  under  a  pictur- 
esque exterior,  a  multitude  of  sins,  and 
clothes  even  sullen  poverty  with  humble 
grace.  The  poorer  class  of  dwellings  in 
our  country  are  of  the  barest,  thinnest, 
most  chilly  appearance,  and  are  as  desti- 
tute of  characteristic  expression  as  the 
face  of  a  simpleton.  Then*  inmates  have, 
doubtless,  a  dry  board  floor  instead  of 
the  cold  earth,  and  their  shingled  roofs 
are  better  than  decaying,  soaked  and 
mildewed  thatch.  Yet,  so  far  as  ap- 
pearances are  concerned,  the  English 
cottage  has  an  air   of  snugness  and 
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shelter  woefully  wanting  in  the  Yan- 
kee house,  which  is,  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  far  inferior  to  the  humble  log 
oabin.  And  then  our  better  houses, 
close  to  the  highway,  erect,  stiff,  sharp- 
cornered,  full  of  windows  as  a  lantern, 
so  that  we  look  through  them  from  side 
to  Bide,  and  see  the  clouds  and  sky 
beyond ; — they  are  sufficiently  comfort- 
able, but  they  too  often  suggest  a  chill 
and  shiver  to  the  passer-by  on  a  winter 
day..  The  English  farm-house,  in  it* 
retired  situation,  broad,  low-roofed, 
heavily  built,  sober  colored,  backed  by 
elms  or  ashes  of  a  century's  growth, 
may  not  be  really  better  in  a  practical 
way,  but  it  is  certainly  pleasanter  to 
the  eye.  Who  could  put  a  Yankee 
white  two-story  clap-boarded  house, 
surrounded  by  its  white  picket  fence 
and  some  nineteen  fresh  planted,  pole- 
like, hard-maple  saplings,  in  a  picture  ? 
And  yet,  how  attractive,  on  the  same 
canvas,  is  the  substantial  looking  home 
of  the  English  farmer ! 

Turn  to  our  farm  buildings  for  the 
shelter  of  our  crops  and  four-footed 
friends.  We  miss  the  long  row  of  well- 
thatched  ricks  and  stacks, — the  barn 
itself,  a  timber  frame  with  sides  of  per- 
pendicular boards,  and  a  roof  of  the 
straightest,  sharpest  outline  and  angles, 
is  simply  a  rectangular  portion  of  space 
enclosed  by  the  thinnest  of  partitions. 
We  know  that  our  agriculturists  con- 
sider them  better  than  stone  walls  with 
thatched  roofs,  that  they  keep  hay  and 
grain  sweeter  and  freer  from  mould; 
nevertheless,  tested  by  their  effect  on 
the  eye,  and  the  capacity  for  pictorial 
representation,  our  barns  are  worae 
than  our  houses.  Morland  could  have 
made  nothing  of  such  farm-yards  as 
those  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida. 

So  far  as  men's  work  is  concerned, 
the  general  air  of  pleasantness^  and  ap- 
propriateness is  decidedly  better  in  the 
rural  districts  of  England  than  in  Ame- 
rica. That  is,  in  comparing  the  struc- 
tures of  generations,  still  existing,  or 
not  long  passed  away.  And  if  we  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  far  past,  how  much 
there  is  in  England  and  how  very  little 
in  America,  of  interest  connected  with 
ages  long  gone  by ! 

Gilbert  White,  in  his  u  Selborne,"  tells 
us  how  hundreds  of  coins  bearing  the 
effigies  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  were 
found  in  the  dried  bed  of  Wolmer  Pond. 
Knapp,  in  the  "Journal  of  a  Naturalist," 
in  describing  his  rural  parish  near  the 
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Severn,  gives  an  account  of  the  still 
distinct  mounds  of  an  encampment  at- 
tributed to  the  legions  of  Ostorius,  and 
of  ill-defined,  yet  undoubted  traces  of 
Roman  roads.  Everybody  has  read  of 
the  still  standing  towers,  of  the  wall  of 
Severus,  in  the  north  of  England;  of 
altars,  votive  inscriptions,  ana  various 
relics  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  same 
region.  And,  not  to  dwell  on  the  works  of 
a  vet  remoter  period,  products  of  infinite 
labor  of  the  wild  tribes  who  held  Britain 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  its  written 
nistorv — such  as  Stonehenge,  or  the 
Pictish  towers  and  vitrified  forts  of 
Scotland ;  nor  on  the  relics  of  the  later, 
yet  half-fabulous,  Saxon  days — all  Bri- 
tain, and  England,  in  particular,  is  full 
of  buildings  showing  the  work  of  the 
early, Normans,  and  scarce  a  parish  is 
without  church,  or  hall,  or  grange,  dat- 
ing from  before  the  discovery  of  our 
continent,  and  associated  with  events  of 
public  history,  or  legends  of  local  or 
family  interest 

But  how  is  it  with  us  ?  An  old  house 
built  of  Dutch  bricks,  with  a  crowstepped 
gable ;  a  mansion  temporarily  occupied 
by  some  general  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war — such  are  the  antiquities 
of  our  towns.  In  the  country,  there  is 
generally  nothing,  save  the  Indian  flint 
arrow-heads  ploughed  up  in  our  fields, 
that  primitive  artillery  of  man,  the  com- 
mon relics  of  the  first  rude  hunter-tribes 
on  either  continent.  We  can  trace,  in 
our  vicinity,  the  remains  of  old  fortified 
villages,  whence  the  Onondaga  warriors 
were  summoned  eighty  years  ago,  to 
fall  cruelly  upon  the  Mohawk  settle- 
ments. They  are  generally  situated  on 
a  projecting  point  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
protected  on  the  sides  and  front  by 
steep  ravines,  while  a  stockade,  and, 
sometimes,  a  shallow  ditch,  guarded  the 
more  exposed  parts  of  the*  circuit. 

On  a  Dutch  map  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, dated  1659,  such  forts  or  en- 
closures are  depicted  among  the  bears 
and  deer,  which,  ••  for  want  of  towns," 
fill  the  blank  now  occupied  by  Central 
New  York;  and  beneath  them  is  in- 
scribed the  explanation,  "  Modus  muni- 
endi  apud  Mahikancnses."  Within  the 
area  of  these  enclosures,  burnt  spots, 
with  bits  of  charcoal,  mark  the  sites  of 
the  wigwam  fires.    Among  other  relics 


found  on  such  grounds,  we  have  seen  a 
brass  ring,  bearing  the  mystic  cipher, 
I H  S.,  a  memento  of  early  Jesuit  mis- 
sions near  the  "Salt  Lake,'7  and  a 
silver  medal,  stamped  on  one  side  with 
a  rude  view  of  Montreal,  (the  British 
flag  flying  from  the  walls,)  while  on  the 
reverse  is  engraved  the  name  and  tribe 
of  its  tawny  owner — 


CAHEITA. 
ONONDAGOS. 


But  such  things  as  these  are  not  an- 
tiquities ;  they  are  relics  but  of  a  few  of 
the  last  generations  ;  and  whatever  dates 
may  be  imagined  for  the  inscription 
on  Dighton  rock,  or  the  mounds  of  the 
West,  there  is,  in  Central  New  York, 
but  slight  foundation  on  which  to  base 
any  ante-revolutionary  history. 

But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  works  of 
man,  and  turning  to  nature  itself,  our 
comparison  with  England  assumes  a 
character  more  agreeable  to  our  self- 
complacency.*  Our  climate,  if,  from 
its  extreme  variation,*  and  the  seden- 
tary habits  it  induces,  it  is  less  healthy 
than  the  mild  and  humid  atmosphere  of 
Britain,  t  is  far  more  splendid  in  its 
features ;  indeed,  we  may  fairly  claim 
that,  embracing  all  the  English  varieties 
of  weather  within  other  portions  of  our 
year,  we  have,  in  our  intense  midwinter 
and  almost  tropical  summer,  two  addi- 
tional seasons  beyond  those  known  in 
the  sober  land  of  our  forefathers. 

Interesting  as  a  comparison  of  the 
two  climates  would  be,  we  forbear  to 
enter  upon  it,  and  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  living  forms  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  animated  population  of  our  woods 
and  fields  presents  a  close  general  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Britain,  yet,  in 
detail,  it  is  almost  entirely  different, 
and,  we  think,  more  varied. 

Among  the  larger  quadrupeds,  now 
fast  disappearing,  our  cougar  is  a  cat 
of  size  and  fierceness  matched  only  by 
tropical  species,  at  least,  by  no  Euro- 
pean congener.  Two  lynxes  are  here 
found,  to  offset  the  common  wild  cat  of 
Britain;  and  the  bear,  so  frequent  in 
our  forests,  has  not  been  known  there 
within  the  historical  period.  Among 
the  deer,  our  moose  is  the  largest  exist- 


*  On  the  8th  of  March,  1843,  we  noted  the  thermometer,  at  sunrise,  at  4°  below  aero.  The 
morning  was  clear,  with  a  mild  south  wind,  and,  at  1  p.  m.}  the  same  thermometer  was  at  51°~ 
a  change  of  55  degrees  in  six  or  seven  hours. 
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ing  form,  except  the  similar,  or  identi- 
cal species  of  Scandinavia,  and  our 
wapiti,  or  stag,  is  a  third  larger  than 
the  Scottish  red  deer.  Against  our 
common,  or  Virginia  deer,  Britain  shows 
two  smaller  species,  the  roe  and  fallow 
deer. 

Turning  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds, 
we  find  the  foxes  of  both  hemispheres 
closely  similar.     The  European  badger 
is  wanting  in  our  Atlantic  States,  and 
the  field  marmot,  or  "  woodchuck,"  so 
familiar  an  object  of  chase  to  all  our 
country  boys  and  dogs,  is  unknown  in 
England.     That  celebrated  politician, 
the    raccoon,   has  no  known    relative 
nearer  than  in  tropical  America,  and 
for  any  species  of  the  remarkable  family 
here  represented  by  the  opossum,  we 
must    look    far   beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.     The  British  polecat  is  sur- 
passed, if  not  in  offensiveness  of  odor, 
at  least  in  its  penetrating  and  far-reach- 
ing power,  by  our  skunk.     We  do  not 
wonder  at  Miss  Cooper's  statement  that 
a  family  had  left  its  cellar  in  "  quiet  and 
peaceable  possession "  of  one  of  these 
intruders  until  it  should  take  its  volun- 
tary departure.     One  was  molested  in 
our  cellar  once,  and  though  we  were  at 
the  time  half  a  mile  off,  we  immediately 

Serceived  in  the  air  unmistakable  evi- 
ence  of  the  domestic,  catastrophe. 
Burnt  pitch  and  roasted  coffee  made  the 
house  bearable  again  before  long, — but 
that  morning  was  an  event  in  its  history. 
Our  Canada  porcupine  is  a  much  larger 
and  finer  animal  than  the  little  hedge- 
hog of  England,  (they  are,  by  the  way, 
of  two  very  different  families  of  animals, 
in  spite  of  the  similarity  of  their  cover- 
ing) ;  the  British  martin  is  matched  by 
ours,  the  British  weasel  and  ermine  by 
similar  American  species.  The  beaver, 
now  nearly  extinct  in  both  countries, 
and  die  otter,  so  rapidly  disappearing, 
are  closely  allied  if  not  identical  forms. 
We  have,  however,  a  miniature  of  each, 
unknown  in  England,  which,  undestroy- 
ed  by  civilization,  will  ever  remain 
among  us,  interesting  representatives  of 
the  families  to  which  they  belong. 

This  miniature  otter  is  the  mink,  that 
large  aquatic  weasel  which  haunts  all 
our  streams  and  lakes,  harboring  under 
roots  and  hollow  banks,  preying  on  fish, 
crawfish,  and  all  the  tenants  of  the 
waters,  and  occasionally  making  de- 
structive forays  into  the  poultry  yard. 
We  are  sorry,  since  Miss  Cooper  speaks 
of  him  at  all,  that  she  can  say  no  more 


than  the  single  line, — "  The  mink  lives 
on  fish,  haunting  ponds ;  it  is  about  two 
feet  in  length.'1  He  is  too  much  of  a 
character  among  our  rural  population 
to  be  passed  over  bo  briefly.  We  have 
watched  him  often  with  much  amuse- 
ment, diving  from  driftwood  or  stones 
for  his  scaly  prey,  or  stealing  along 
under  the  shore  in  search  of  some  un- 
wary bird  or  ground  squirrel,  when  he 
has  sometimes  ventured  past  within  a 
yard  of  our  feet  as  we  sat  silently  on 
some  old  tree-trunk  lying  on  the  water's 
edge.  We  once  hooked  one  on  a  trout- 
line  !  While  fishing  in  a  quiet  pool  of 
a  forest  stream,  a  mink,  apparently  not 
observing  us,  swam  across  it  beneath 
the  surface,  and  as  We  drew  our  bait 
quickly  before  him,  darted  at  and  seized 
it  precisely  like  a  trout.  He  was  hook- 
ed but  slightly,  and  after  a  flounce  or 
two  disengaged  himself,  and  escaped  in 
a  great  hurry.  The  fur  of  the  mink  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  our  peltries, 
and  though  long  neglected,  is  now 
coming  into  general  use  for  cuffs,  vic- 
torines,  and  other  many-titled  articles 
for  ladies1  wear. 

Our  miniature  beaver,  the  musquash, 
or  musk-rat,  is  dismissed  quite  as  briefly 
in  "Rural  Hours."  It  is  " an  aquatic 
creature,  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  quite  common," — and  that  is  all. 
But  that  is  not  quite  all.  We  could 
say  a  great  deal  about  the  musk-rats  if 
we  had  space.  When  a  boy,  we  trapped 
them,  we  shot  them,  and  caught  them 
in  another  way,  not  mentioned  in  any 
book  of  natural  history.  When  coast- 
ing the  frozen  lake  with  a  troop  of 
companions,  every  weed  and  stick  in 
the  shallow  water  distinctly  visible 
through  the  thin  transparent  ice,  we  not 
unfrequently  saw  beneath  it  a  mus- 
quash on  one  of  his  subaqueous  excur- 
sions from  his  burrow  m  the  bank, 
searching  for  shellfish.  Skating  be- 
tween him  and  the  shore,  the  animal 
was  frightened  into  deeper  water,  and 
kept  there  for  some  minutes,  until,  ex- 
hausted for  want  of  air,  he  turned  on 
his  back  and  floated  dying  under  the 
ice.  A  hole  was  soon  broken,  and  the 
poor  musquash  pulled  out  and  dispatch- 
ed, when  he  would  be  carried  swinging 
by  the  tail  from  the  hand  of  his  young 
murderer  for  miles,  and  finally  flayed, 
and  his  pelt  sold  for  eighteen  pence  to 
the  hatter.  We  regret  our  share  in 
such  tragedies  now,  and  indulge  the 
race  as  far  as  possible  to  make  amends. 
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They  haunt  our  boat-house  freely,  sit 
and  eat  clams  on  the  steps  of  our  bath 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  a  debris  of 
sharp-edged  shells  with  impunity,  and 
are  not  molested  even  for  cringing,  in 
the  Autumn,  bushels  of  sticks  and 
weeds,  and  building  their  rude  beaver- 
houses  under  the  roof.  These  cabins  are 
conspicuous  among  the  reeds  and  willows 
of  our  marshes  and  ponds  in  November ; 
domed  structures  like  small  haycocks, 
in  which  the  furry  families  nestle 
through  the  cold  weather,  and  whence 
they  have  covered  ways  to  the  waters 
below  the  ice,  there  to  swim  to  and  fro, 
and  gather  shells  and  roots  at  will. 

The  two  last  mentioned  animals  are 
unknown  in  England,  and  unrepre- 
sented by  any  similar  forms,  the  com- 
mon British  water-rat  being  far  smaller 
than  our  musk-rat,  and  having  different 
habits. 

If  we  consider  the  hares  and  rabbits, 
the  species  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  about  equal  in  number. 
Our  hare,  however,  instead  of  frequent- 
ing open  ground,  like  its  British  con- 
gener, inhabits  dense  marshy  woods,  so 
that,  if  no  other  cause  existed,  its  chase 
a  VAnglaise,  with  horse  and  hound  and 
horn,  would  be  impracticable. 

Squirrels  are  found  with  us  in  re- 
markable variety.  In  place  of  the 
common  British  squirrel,  we  have  not 
only  the  similar  red  squirrel,  but  the 
large  black  and  gray  kinds,  the  remark- 
able nocturnal  flying  squirrel,  and  the 
striped  ground  squirrel,  or  chipmuck, 
are  found  in  almost  every  wood.  If 
the  last-mentioned  little  fellow  had  been 
an  Englishman,  he  would  have  long 
since  been  celebrated  in  many  a  country 
book  and  rustic  story.  In  our  garden, 
they  have  been  so  numerous,  at  the 
cherry-season  (gathering  the  pits),  that 
they  seemed  to  replace  the  bright  and 
almost  equally  active  lizards  which  so 
abound  in  the  gardens  of  Italy;  like 
them,  scampering  across  the  walks  and 
running  up  the  fences  in  every  direction. 
The  various  squirrels  half  domesticated 
in  the  public  squares  of  Philadelphia, 
are  a  beautiful  feature  in  those  pleasant 
grounds. 

Leaving  the  quadrupeds,  and  not 
stopping  to  remark  on  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  countries,  existing  in 
their  common  stock  of  domestio  rats 
and  mice,  or  the  differences  in  their 
aboriginal  population  of  field-mice, 
moles  and  shrews,  let  as  briefly  com- 


pare the  birds  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Beginning  with  the  predaceous  tribes 
of  eagles,  hawks,  and  owls,  we  find  a 
few  identical  species  existing  on  both 
shores,  such  as  the  golden  eagle,  the 
peregrine  falcon,  the  osprey,  and  the 
great  white  owl.  Generally,  however, 
the  species'  are  not  the  same,  but  there 
is  about  an  equal  number  and  variety  in 
each  country ;  fend  species  are  found  to 
represent,  in  each,  those  of  the  other*, 
generally  corresponding  in  size,  form, 
and  habits. 

And,  while  speaking  of  hawks  and 
owls,  we  owe  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  latter,  with  whom 
we  were  intimate  some  years  ago. 
Caught  unfledged,  and  turned  out  of 
doors  as  soon  as  ho  could  fly  (for  we 
were  tired  of  providing  for  him  in  the 
house),  he  refused  to  leave  us  at  all. 
He  would  sit  all  day  in  the  fork  of  a 
pine,  and  towards  sunset  would  come 
out  and  be  very  sociable,  always  sweep- 
ing down  to  our  feet  when  summoned 
by  clapping  the  hands,  and  following  us 
for  a  bit  of  meat,  or,  what  he  preferred, 
a  small  fish.  On  giving  him  half  a  dozen 
at  once,  we  have  seen  him  thoughtlessly 
bolt  them  indiscriminately,  heads  or 
tails  foremost,  but,  on  perceiving  tho 
error,  he  would  bring  them  all  up  again, 
and  swallow  them  regularly,  head  first. 
He  was  of  the  large  species,  tho  Vir- 
ginia horned  owl,  with  powerful  beak 
and  talons,  eyes  large  and  round  as 
dimes,  and  wings  three  or  four  feet  in 
extent,  and,  when  sailing  noiselessly 
down  directly  to  us,  often  reminded  us 
of  the  harpies  of  ancient  fable.  He 
once  soared  out  of  the  dining-room  a 
whole  bevy  of  ladies,  seated  at  their 
summer  evening  tea,  by  soaring  in  at 
the  open  window,  and  perching  in  the 
centre  of  the  table  on  a  dish  of  black- 
berries. Growing  older,  his  predatory 
instinct  began  to  develop  itself,  and 
after  pouncing  on  and  prostrating  the 
head  of  our  family  of  poultry,  he  was 
exiled  to  the  woods,  whither  our  best 
wishes  and  many  regrets  attended  him. 

In  no  branch  of  natural  history  is 
more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  birds, 
that  remarkable  system,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  fauna  of  remote  regions 
is  so  generally  found  to  be  made  up  of 
forms  not  identical  with,  but  closely 
analogous  to  each  other.  The  English 
thrushes,  including  the  nightingale,  are 
here  unknown,  but  they  are  fairly  rep- 
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resented    by  our    mocking-bird,    cat- 
bird, brown-thrasher,  and  several  other 
species.     The  English  partridge  is  but 
a  larger  form  of  onr  quail ;  the  Scotch 
black  and  red  grouse  are  matched  by 
oar  raffed  grouse  and  prairie  hen,  while 
the  same  ptarmigan  is  common  to  the 
colder  part  of  both  continents.     Spar- 
rows and  finches  abound  in  both  England 
and  America,  but  the  species,  though 
similar  in  size,  general  form,  and  habits, 
are  distinct     We  have  not  the  bright- 
hued  little  kingfisher  of  the  Thames  and 
Avon,  but  a  larger  species,  the  white- 
necked,  crested,  blue  kingfisher  fills  the 
vacancy,  and  makes  his  rattling  cry 
heard  constantly  along  our  lakes  and 
streams.     It  seems  as  if  creative  power 
had  followed  one  general  plan,  but  with 
an  intention  to  make  the  minor  details 
constantly  varied,  or,  as  if  there  had 
been  a  tendency  in  nature  to  develop 
similar  forms  in  distant  lands.     This  is 
observed  in  all  forms  of  life,  and  also  in 
the  plants  of  the  remotest  countries — 
but  this  is  too  wide  a  sweep  for  our  pre- 
sent topic;   let  us  back  to  our  birds 
again. 

We  remarked  a  great  excess  in  the 
variety  of  American  squirrels  over  those 
of  England ;  we  may  notice  the  same 
thing  among  that  family  of  birds  which 
seems  analagous  to  them,  the  wood- 
peckers. While  in  Britain  there  are 
but  three  common  Species,  we  find  here 
in  a  single  piece  of  woodland  six  or 
eight  kinds,  of  which  the  brilliant  red- 
beaded  and  golden- winged  species  are 
most  conspicuous.  The  smaller  kinds, 
however,  are  equally  interesting;  and 
we  have  watched,  with  some  curiosity, 
the  habits  of  the  crimson-throated  spe- 
cies. They  were  in  the  habit  of  piercing 
our  thrifty  young  mountain  ashes  and 
sugar-maples  with  such  numbers  of 
closely-planted  holes,  as  to  cause  the 
bark  to  die  in  patches,  and  even  to 
girdle  and  destroy  the  tree.  The  object 
of  this  proceeding  is  by  many  supposed 
to  be  to  procure  the  sweet  sap,  whence 
their  common  name  of  "sap-suckers." 
This  may  very  probably  be  so ;  but  on 
shooting  one  in  the  act  of  depredation, 
we  found  his  beak  filled  with  ants  and 
flies,  attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid  oozing 
from  the  perforated  bark ;  and  it  occur- 
red to  us  that  the  bird,  in  thus  tapping 
the  tree,  might  be  directed  by  instinct 
thus  to  bait  and  collect  its  insect  prey. 
We  have  found  the  traces  of  these 
woodpeckers,  the  rows  of  little   scars 


made  by  perforating  the  sap-wood  of 
small  trees,  overgrown  by  a  hundred 
and  forty  or  fifty  annual  layers,  bo  that 
the  marks  were  in  the  heart  of  the  tree. 
This  inscription,  dating  back  to  about 
A.D.  1700,  is  about  as  fair  an  "American 
antiquity"  as  most  of  which  we  read. 
These  birds  are  fond  of  drumming,  for 
their  own  delight,  on  dry,  sonorous 
prongs  of  trees  which  have  long  ceased 
to  harbor  grubs  or  worms.  One  of  them 
was  accustomed  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  his  search  for  insects  in  our  grove, 
by  resorting  every  hour  or  two  to  a 
metallic  spout,  on  which  he  would  rattle 
and  drum  with  great  result  of  noise,  and 
evidently  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction. 
His  first  effort  in  this  way  roused  a  ser- 
vant at  daybreak/ who,  on  opening  the 
door  to  see  who  knocked  so  early  and  so 
loudly,  was  confounded  to  trace  the 
reveiUee  to  a  little  spotted  bird  clinging 
against  the  rain-water  conductor. 

We  surpass  England  in  the  number 
of  our  swallows ;  there  four  species  are 
known,  here  six  are  common, -haunting 
sand-banks,  barns,  crevices  of  buildings, 
and  chimneys.  It  is  a  pleasant  and 
curious  thing,  to  notice  how  neatly  all 
of  this  tribe  avail  themselves  of  conve- 
niences attached  to  man's  dwellings. 
The  brown  chimney-swallow  deserts  its 
former  nesting-place,  'the  hollow  syca- 
more, for  the  sooty  flue;  the  martin 
and  green  swallow  possess  themselves 
of  the  crevices  in  our  roofs,  or  the 
boxes  put  up  purposely  for  their  accom- 
modation; the  fork -tailed  swallow  in- 
habits our  barns,  building  against  the 
rafters.  The  cliff-swallow,  which  seems 
to  have  arrived  from  the  back-woods 
within  twenty  or  thirty  years,  is  now 
numerous,  and  its  peculiar  narrow-neck- 
ed nests,  instead  of  clustering  under 
rocky  ledges,  now  cling  in  dense  rows 
under  the  eaves  of  our  farm-buildings. 
We  have  seen  eighty  or  a  hundred  on 
the  barns  round  our  farm-yard;  and 
when  at  sunset  the  whole  population  of 
old  and  full-grown  young,  to  the  num- 
ber of  perhaps  five  hundred,  were  wheel- 
ing above  the  gathered  cattle,  they 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  like  a  swarm  of 
bees. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  on  with  the 
comparison  of  our  birds  with  those  of 
44  the  Old  Country,"  but  we  have  a  few 
deficiencies  to  lament,  and  some  exclu- 
sive possessions  to  rejoice  in.  The 
famous  magpie  is  not  a  resident  of  our 
land,  though  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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Rocky  Mountains  it  is  abundant.  We 
miss  also  the  rooks,  those  time-honored 
colonists  of  church-yard  elms  or  the 
stately  groves  of  the  hall.  The  jack- 
daw, too,  so  constant  an  inmate  of  the 
steeple  in  Europe,  is  here  unknown; 
and  a  more  desirable  addition  to  our  list 
of  birds,  would  be  the  skylark  of  Britain. 
It  is  said  that  they  have  been  success- 
fully introduced  on  Long  Island ;  if  so, 
we  may  yet  hope  to  hear  their  "matin 
o'er  moorland  and  lea."  We  regret  the 
absence  of  the  familiar  robin  of  England, 
so  unlike  the  clumsy  thrush  which  has 
here  usurped  his  name ;  but  our  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  bluebird  is  a  fair 
compensation. 

Our  humming-bird  is  always  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  English  tourists,  so 
unlike  anything  in  their  country,  in 
its  bullet-like  flight,  its  fairy  minute- 
ness, and  its  dainty  food.  We  ought 
to  be  proud,  also,  of  some  others  of  our 
purely  American  birds.  The  bobolink 
is  an  unrivaled  character.  His  quaint, 
pied  garb,  his  active,  busy  manner,  and 
his  inimitable  song,  as  he  flutters  across 
the  meadow,  would  have  made  him  world- 
famous,  had  he  lived  to  be  appreciated 
in  France  or  England.  His  reputation 
is,  however,  annually  on  the  increase 
in  the  newspapers,  and  since  Irving, 
Bryant  and  Hoffman  have  been  his 
laureates,  he  is  acquiring  a  creditable 
place  in  literature. 

Our  brilliant  orange  oriole  is  also  a 
notable  bird.  He  arrives  at  the  same 
time  with  the  bobolink,  and  while  the 
latter  jingles  and  chatters  in  the  open 
field,  the  former  sounds  his  clear  whistle 
from  our  tallest  locust,  whence  his  pen- 
dant nest  begins  to  show  before  the 
young  foliage  can  hide  it.  Last  spring, 
we  laid  out  materials  expressly  for  their 
use,  consisting  of  skeins  of  the  gayest 
worsted,  from  which  great  part  of  four 
nests  were  woven,  all  within  an  acre. 
On  securing  one  of  them  after  the  birds 
were  flown,  we  found  that  the  proprie- 
tors had  not  confined  themselves  to 
materials  honestly  devoted  to  their  use, 
but  had  stolen  an  entire  fishing  line 
from  the  grass  on  which  it  had  been 
temporarily  left,  the  line  and  silkworm 
gut  being  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
nest,  and  the  hook  safely  fastened  in 
its  outer  surface. 

Leaving  our  feathered  population, 
we  may  glance  for  a  moment  at  our 
reptiles  and  fishes.  Of  tortoises  we 
have  plenty,  and  Gilbert  White  might 


have  found  among  them  individuals  as 
worthy  of  attention  as  the  old  tortoise 
of  Selborne,  with  which  he  has  made 
so  many  familiar.  In  snakes,  we  sur- 
pass our  British  brethren.  Their  viper 
is  a  harmless  reptile  compared  to  our 
copperhead,  or  to  that  other  form  so 
singular,  that  if  Bruce  had  found  it  in 
Abyssinia,  and  described  a  snake  with 
a  rattle  at  his  tail,  it  would  at  once 
have  been  pronounced  the  greatest 
falsehood  in  his  book.  Beside  these 
venomous  and  rapidly  diminishing  spe- 
cies, we  have  many  harmless  forms 
among  them;  the  green  grass  snake, 
the  milk  snake,  so  grotesquely  marked 
with  its  chain-like  pattern  and  calico 
colors,  and  the  striped  garter  snake. 
Abhorred  as  the  whole  race  are  by 
many,  these  kinds  are  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting to  those  who  are  free  from 
prejudice  and  fear,  and  are  fairly  ad- 
missible among  the  objects  of  atten- 
tion in  the  country.  And  our  frogs, 
too,  may  not  be  justly  be  passed  in 
silence ;  for  the  deep  bass  of  the  bull- 
frog, the  sharp  whistle  of  the  u  spring- 
peepers,"  and  the  cheerful,  bird-like 
twitter  of  the  tree-frog,  are  among  the 
sounds  most  intimately  associated  with 
our  spring  and  early  summer. 

Among  insects,  our  moths  and  but- 
terflies are  often  identical  with  English 
species,  their  eggs  or  chrysalides  having 
very  probably  been  brought  across  the 
ocean  by  vessels,  among  plants,  straw, 
or  other  vegetable  substances,  as  some 
most  mischievous  insects  are  known  to 
have  immigrated.  We- had  always  sup- 
posed that  classical  insect,  the  glow- 
worm, to  be  unknown  in  America,  until 
a  lady  of  Westchester  county  assured 
us  that  they  were  common  there,  and 
fortified  her  position  by  sending  us  half 
a  dozen  by  mail.  We  are,  therefore, 
as  well  off  for  glow-worms  as  our  Eng- 
lish cousins;  beside  that,  we  have  a 
far  more  brilliant  and  conspicuous  in- 
sect in  our  fire-fly,  which  dances  in 
such  a  maze  of  sparkles  over  the 
meadows,  in  a  warm  July  evening. 

If  we  compare  the  fresh- water  fish  of 
the  two  countries,  our  trout  and  salmon 
are  as  fine  as  those  of  Scotland,  and 
our  perch  and  pike  are  not  excelled  in 
the  meres  of  Cambridgeshire;  indeed, 
our  muscalunge  are  the  largest  and 
finest  of  all  the  pike  family.  Though 
we  want  the  grayling  so  dear  to  the  fly- 
fisher,  we  have,  exclusively,  the  strong 
and  active  black  bass,  which,  on  the 
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rapids  of  the  Oswego,  or  the  rocky 
shoals  of  our  lakes,  affords  spoil  of  the 
most  exciting  kind,  and,  afterwards,  a 
dish  fit  for  the  best  of  tables.     The 
laveret,  or  gwiniad,  of  the  Scotch  lakes 
is   here  replaced  by  several  species  of 
the  same  family,  known  as  white-fish, 
(among  which  is  the  mis-named  *•  Ot- 
sego bass,'1)  and  they  are  among  the 
best  of   all  fresh-water  fishes  for  the 
table,  as  travelers  on  our  great  lakes 
well  know.     Among  the  viler  fry,  we 
will  rank  our  cat-fish  against  the  Euro- 
pean barbel ;  our  suckers  and  eelpouts 
against  the  chubs,  tench,  and  other  ple- 
beians of  the  foreign  streams.     These 
are  respectively  characteristic  of  the 
rivers  of  the  two  continents,  and  the 
extent  and  local  distribution  of  such 
families  of  fishes  is,  in  the  hands  of 
ichthyologists,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and   instructive  branches    of   re- 
search in  natural  history. 

The  botany  of  our  northern  States 
has  been  well  compared  with  that  of 
Europe,  bv  Miss  Cooper.  She  has 
noted  the  met  that  almost  all  the  plants 
of  our  road1- sides  and  cultivated  fields 
are  European  immigrants;  the  native 
herbs,  like  other  native  races,  being 
mainly  driven  back  to  live  in  the  woods. 
In  some  of  these  introduced  tribes,  we 
have  pleasant  links  of  association  with 
the  meadows  of  old  England,  as  in  the 
buttercup,  and  "the  dandelion's  globe 
of  down,''  though  the  want  of  the  daisy 
is  to  be  regretted,  and,  in  an  ornamen- 
tal point  of  view,  that  of  the  gay  corn- 
poppy  also. 

And,  then,  our  forest  trees.  Mighty 
oaks,  like  those  of  England,  are  rare 
among  us.  There  are  some  of  stately 
growth ;  one  on  our  own  farm  is  near 
twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  on 
the  Genesee  flats,  and  rich  plains  of 
the  West,  are  far  larger  specimens. 
Yet  these  are  no  match  for  the  sylvan 
giants  of  England,  whose  boughs  spread 
an  hundred  feet,  and  which  are  known, 
by  history  or  tradition,  to  have  waved 
over  the  head  of  King  Bufus,  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  same  whence 

"  The  wood-wele  sang  and  would  not  cease, 
Sitting  upon  the  spray. 
So  load,  ne  wakened  Kobin  Ilood 
In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay." 

But  our  trees  are  yet  majestic  and 
beautiful.  The  pines  cut  on  our  hills, 
(the  same  which  Miss  Cooper  describes 
as  standing  in  the  Otsego  woods,)  have 


a  medium  hight  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  an  extreme  hight  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  rising 
above  the  maples  and  beeches  so  high, 
that  the  forest  seems  a  two-story  one — 
the  lower  half  of  deciduous  trees,  the 
upper  half  of  pines ;  and  the  same  tree, 
when  grown  to  full  size  in  an  open 
situation,  has  a  breadth  and  richness 
of  foliage  unsurpassed.  The  drooping 
elms  of  our  valleys  are  famous ;  the 
huge  trucks  of  our  old  buttonwoods, 
conspicuous  by  their  white  bark,  and 
picturesque  in  their  hollow  tops  and 
dry  summit  boughs,  have  as  marked  a 
character  as  any  tree  of  Europe.  Our 
maples  far  surpass  those  of  England  in 
size,  while  their  autumnal  tints  are 
world-celebrated;  our  ashes,  beeches, 
and  birches,  are  as  stately  and  beauti- 
ful as  any.  Our  basswood,  or  linden, 
equals  the  lime  in  the  profusion  and 
sweetness  of  its  blossoms,  -and,  as  to 
size,  there  are  some  which  stand  more 
than  an  hundred  feet  high,  on  our  own 
ground.  Our  hickories  (an  exclusively 
American  group)  are  of  nearly  equal 
stature;  our  tulip  tree,  or  whitewood, 
is  considerably  larger,  our  chestnuts  are 
equal  to  those  of  central  Europe,  or 
England,  and  our  locust  is  a  favorite  on 
the  older  continent,  both  as  an  orna- 
mental and  timber  tree. 

In  our  larches  and  silver  firs  we  are 
less  fortunate;  the  former  are  less  in 
size — in  beauty ;  the  latter  smaller  and 
less  enduring  than  similar  trees  of 
Europe.  Our  spruces,  too,  are  not 
equal  to  the  splendid  Norway  species; 
and  we  are  entirely  without  the  yew, 
that  tree  of  such  widely  different  asso- 
ciations— linked  with  our  memories  of 
English  church-yards,  and  with  the  gay 
ballads  of  olden  archery.  Our  hem- 
lock is  its  nearest  representative;  a 
noble  tree  in  stature  and  expression, 
and,  like  the  yew,  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  archery;  at  least,  we  re- 
member very  good  cross-bows  made  of 
hemlock  boughs,  which  we  used  before 
wo  attained  the  possession  of  fire-arms. 

But  wo  have  dwelt  too  long  and 
minutely  on  the  comparison  of  the  wild 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  the  result  of  which  is,  after 
all,  a  divided  judgment.  The  two 
countries,  when  the  rural  objects  of 
one  are  compared  with  those  of  ano- 
ther, seem  to  have,  alternately,  the 
better  and  worse;  from  one  point  we 
see  greater  advantages  in  one ;  from  a 
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second,  a  greater  variety  in  the  other. 
Our  rambling  paper  may  not  be  without 
good  effect,  if  it  suggests  to  any  that  our 
own  wealth  of  rural  beauty  and  interest 
is  too  little  known,  and  if  it  directs  some 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ad- 
mirable work  which  forms  the  text,  or 
rather  the  pretext,  of  this  article,  from 
which  it  has  too  widely  strayed.  Liv- 
ing in  a  locality  closely  similar,  in  its 
situation  and  character,  to  her  own 
beautiful  village  on  the  shores  of  the 
Otsego,  we  are  a  competent  and  will- 
ing witness  to  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  author's  descriptions, 
while  the  healthy  and  cheerful  senti- 
ment and  literary  merit  of  the  book  need 
no  commendation  beyond  its  perusal. 

There  are  too  many  of  our  country- 
women born  and  bred  among  fields 
and  woods,  educated  and  accomplished 
women,  too,  who  are  ignorant  or  unob- 
servant of  all  which  surrounds  them; 
who  know  no  difference  in  birds,  but 
between  sparrows  and  robins;  none  in 
trees,  but  between  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous; none  in  skies,  but  between 
sunny  and  rainy.  For  the  benefit  of 
such,   we    may  rejoice  that    to    such 
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examples  as  Mary  Howitt,  Fredrika 
Bremer,  Miss  Martineau  and  Mrs. 
Jameson,  showing  how  strongly  talent 
and  keen  observation  are  attracted  by 
the  love  of  Nature,  there  is  now  added 
an  example  nearer  home,  and  dealing 
with  objects  familiar  to  us.  If  there  is 
any  portion  of  the  English  people  pos- 
sessed of  a  real  superiority,  and  suitable 
for  a  model  to  others,  it  may  be  con- 
fessed to  be  the  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent class  of  Englishwomen  not  in- 
volved in  gay  and  fashionable  life. 
Among  these,  there  is  no  more  marked 
and  healthful  peculiarity  than  their  in- 
timate knowledge  of  and  interest  in 
the  animated  races  and  plants  and  trees 
which  surround  their  beautiful  homes, 
whether  domesticated  favorites  of  the 
farm  and  garden,  or  wild  denizens  of 
forest  and  field;  and  the  staun chest 
native  American,  or  the  most  sensitive 
patriot,  cannot  object  to  our  injunction 
on  the  ladies  of  this  country,  that  they 
should  imitate  such  examples,  and  learn 
to  feel  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  un- 
failing variety  of  natural  objects  which 
lie  open  to  the  study  of  all,  and  to  draw 
constant  instruction  therefrom. 


HOW   I  CAME   TO   LIKE  DIAMONDS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  AM  a  gentleman.  Not  by  nature,  or 
blood,  or  position,  but  by  an  accident. 
When  I  say — I  am  a  gentleman,  I  mean 
that  I  am  conscious  of  that  instinctive 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  that 
inner  and  hidden  delicacy  of  thought, 
that  chivalrous  sympathy  for  distress, 
and  that  central  heart  of  love,  which 
make  up  the  elements  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

I  was  not  born  or  bred  so. 

I  was,  essentially,  a  low,  vulgar  child. 
My  birth-place  was  a  small  sea-port  of 
New  England,  and  the  fishermen  and 
poor  mechanics,  who  were  my  only 
companions  and  standards,  made  my 
coarse  nature  coarser,  and  grafted  a 
rougher  style  of  manners  upon  a  being 
naturally  rougher  than  they.  Among 
the  first  things  I  remember,  was  a 
sort  of  reckless  satisfaction    in  dirty 


hands  and  face,  trowsers  with  immense 
rents  in  the  legs,  from  the  bottom  up- 
wards, and  shoes  without  toes  or  soles. 
The  men  whom  I  saw  every  day  en- 
couraged the  boys  of  the  village  in  their 
contempt  for  all  good  manners.  They 
could  stand  anything  but  a  milksop. 
To  be  a  many  was  the  first  lesson  for  a 
boy  to  learn.  And  the  finished  juvenile 
man,  in  their  eyes%  was  a  little,  knowing, 
burly,  swaggering  chit,  fierce  as  a  bull- 
dog, cool  as  an  icicle,  dirty  as  a  scaven- 
ger^ and  with  his  mouth  always  crammed 
full  of  oaths  and  tobacco.  Above  all, 
everything  that  savored  of  the  feminine 
and  pathetic  was  to  be  utterly  scouted 
and  trampled  under  foot.  Those  myriad 
touches  of  tenderness,  of  sympathy  and 
native  sentiment — that  flood  the  hearts 
of  children,  and  bind  them  so  Bweetly, 
when  unchecked,  to  mother,  and  broth- 
er, and  playmate— these  I  was  laughed 
and  shamed  out  of.     Bold  would  nave 
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been  the  boy  of  that  village,  who  dared 
to  address  his  little  sister  or  female 
school-mate  in  any  other  tone  than  that 
of  rough  banter,  or  ruthless  bullyism. 
Older  women,  too,  we  were  taught  or 
encouraged  to  tease,  and  fight,  and  hate. 
My  knowledge  of  these  last,  however, 
was  confined  principally  to  two.  One 
was  the  schoolmistress,  a  hard  virago, 
and  the  other  was  my  grandfather's  sis- 
ter, a  sharp-faced  maiden  lady,  who 
took  care  of  me  at  home.  She  was  al- 
ways called  Aunt  Deborah.  I  regarded 
both  of  these  persons  with  aversion. 
The  presence  of  either  of  them  always 
kindled  in  me  a  desire  to  kick  and  throw 
stones. 

My  grandfather  came  home  from 
France.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  this 
century,  and  at  the  time  when  the  Cor- 
sican  adventurer  was  gathering  the 
crowns  of  Europe  into  his  lap,  and 
drivpg  their  bewildered  wearers  before 
him  like  flocks  of  sheep,  that  my  grand- 
father came  home  from  France.  He 
had  resided  at  Bordeaux  for  many  years 
as  the  partner  of  a  great  American 
mercantile  house.  He  had  seen  the 
Old  Regime,  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  and  had  marked  the 
advent  of  the  extraordinary  youth, 
at  whose  sight  a  thrill  went  through 
the  nations,  and  at  whose  name  only 
kings  then  grew  pale.  My  grandfather 
brought  with  him  an  ample  fortune. 

He  found  both  my  parents  dead ;  my 
mother  sleeping  in  the  village  burying- 
ground,  and  my  father  in  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  drowned  on  a  distant  voyage. 
Except  his  sister  Deborah,  who  inhab- 
ited his  old  mansion  on  the  hill  by  the 
sea,  I  was  the  only  living  creature  in 
whose  veins  ran  a  drop  of  his  blood. 

How  well  I  remember  the  evening 
when  my  grandfather  returned  from 
France.  It  was  a  dull,  rainy  afternoon 
in  November.  I  had  come  home  from 
school  that  afternoon  in  a  particularly 
bad  humor,  which  was  not  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  process  of  scrubbing 
and  dressing  under  the  relentless  hands 
of  my  aunt  Deborah.  She  invested  me 
in  a  whole  Sunday  suit,  in  anticipation 
of  the  expected  arrival,  and  ended  by 
barricading  my  neck  with  an  immense 
ruffed  shirt-collar,  often  before  an  ob- 
ject of  ridicule  among  the  village  boys 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  which  now 
provoked  me  more  than  ever,  since  it 
seemed  to  me  wholly  needless  for  the 
occasion.     I  remember  gulping  down 


my  supper  with  some  difficulty  through 
its  unyielding  ring,  and  inwardly  vow- 
ing that  it  should  never  ornament  my 
person  again. 

In  this  amiable  frame  of  mind,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  any  visitor 
whatever  stood  a  chance  of  a  cool  re- 
ception from  me.  Certainly,  had  my 
grandfather  desired  to  make  an  impres- 
sion on  me,  he  would  have  chosen  any 
time  but  that.  Besides,  I  was  preju- 
diced against  him  bv  some  conversation 
I  had  heard  shortly  before,  from  an 
older  boy  at  school.  It  was  in  the  way 
of  taunt  to  me,  and  to  the  effect  that 
when  my  grand  relation  came  back,  I 
should,  of  course,  be  a  little  "  gentle- 
man." This  sneer  cut  mo  to  the  quick, 
and  I  silently  resolved  that,  when  my 
44 grand  relation"  did  come  back,  I 
would  be  more  coarse  than  ever.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  grandfather 
was  a  fine  gentleman;  and  though  I 
did  not  exactly  know  what  that  was,  as 
I  had  never  seen  one,  yet  I  hated  it,  as 
in  duty  bound,  with  all  my  heart. 

I  think  I  see  my  grandfather  now,  as 
he  burst  into *  the  large,  old-fashioned 
parlor,  kissed  and  embraced  my  aunt 
Deborah,  lifted  me  above  his  head  as  if 
I  had  been  a  feather,  kissed,  and  put 
me  down  again ;  then  flung  himself  into 
two  or  three  chairs,  and  gazed  in  per- 
fect silence  among  the  huge,  burning 
logs,  as  if  to  wrest  from  the  roaring 
abyss  some  deep  secret  of  the  past, 
and  of  his  home. 

I  had  expected  to  see  an  old  man, 
gray  and  decrepit;  but  the  person  be- 
fore me  was  in  the  prime  of  his  strength 
and  manhood.  A  drab  surtout,  of  fine 
broadcloth,  with  a  multitude  of  small 
capes  at  the  shoulders,  one  beneath  the 
other,  flung  widely  and  carelessly  open 
as  he  sat  before  the  fire,  revealed  a 
form  whose  vast  proportions  approached 
the  gigantic.  Yet  there  was  nothing  un- 
wieldy in  his  person.  An  indescribable 
air  of  health,  grace,  and  self-possession 
pervaded  the  entire  man.  Thick  mass- 
es of  long,  light  hair  floated  negligently 
upon  his  neck,  and  in  or  upon  his  right 
hand  (a  hand  the  size  of  my  own),  as  it 
touched  the  back  of  a  chair  near  him, 
flashed  something,  I  knew  not  what, 
except  it  were  imprisoned  lightning.  A 
keen,  fierce,  resistless  point  of  intoler- 
able splendor,  which  blinded  me  with  its 
jagged  edge,  stabbed  me  through  and 
through,  and  seemed  to  cut  the  room 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  as  it  shot  madly 
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through  it.  It  was  the  diamond  of  a 
large  finger  ring  which  my  grandfather 
moved  gently  up  and  down,  tapping  the 
chairs  beside  him. 

Having  never  seen  one  before,  and 
being  wholly  overwhelmed  by  the  nerv- 
ous shock  which  my  grandfather's  un- 
expected appearance  and  behavior  gave 
me,  I  ran  into  a  dark  corner,  covered 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  and  set  up. a 
stentorian  blubber,  the  mere  effect  of 
uncontrollable  excitement.  My  aunt 
Deborah,  who  had,  since  the  first  meet* 
ing  with,  my  grandfather,  been  hiding 
her  embarrassment  under  color  of  bustl- 
ing preparation  for  tea,  at  once  sprung 
at  me,  cuffed  me  lustily  as  usual,  with 
the  stereotyped  exclamations,  "  naugh- 
ty boy !  wicked  child !  Don't  you  see 
your  grandfather  has  come  home  ?  You 
shall  go  to  bed  this  instant,  unless  you 
are  still."  To  which  I  answered  in  the 
loudest  tones,  •*  I  won't ;  get  away.  I 
don't  care  for  him." 

My  grandfather  turned  his  eyes  slowly 
from  the  fire  on  hearing  these  words, 
rose,  of,  as  it  appeared  to  me  then, 
towered  to  his  full  proportions,  ad- 
vanced to  the  corner  where  I  was,  and, 
putting  my  aunt  Deborah  calmly  aside, 
said,  with  a  smile,  whose  dewy  sweet- 
ness enveloped  me  like  a  soft  wind, 
"  Horace,  go  to  bed  now.  We  will  talk 
to-morrow."  I  raised  an  angry  hand  to 
strike  him ;  but,  as  I  did  so,  the  some- 
thing on  his  finger  flashed  full  in  my 
eyes  again,  and  I  burst  out  once  more 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  My  aunt 
Deborah  hustled  me  off  to  bed,  and  left 
me  alone  in  the  dark,  with  a  brain 
crammed  to  bursting  with  new  and  con- 
flicting emotions. 

Among  the  multitude  of  thoughts  that 
crowded  my  young  fancy  and  shaped 
themselves  distinctly  into  questions, 
were  these : — 

Why  should  a  full-grown  man  kiss 
anybody ;  and,  above  all,  my  aunt  De- 
borah? 

How  could  a  fine  gentleman  have  a 
frame  so  powerful  and  athletic  ? 

And  what  was  that  inexplicable  thing 
on  his  hand  which  played  through  and 
through  me,  like  the  keen  blade  of  a 
sword  ? 

I  revolved  these  things  for  hours  in  a 
puzzled  mind;  while  among  them  and 
above  them  floated  a  dim  and  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  my  own  newly  discovered 
ignorance,  clownishness  and  vulgarity. 
The  last  feeling,  I  remember,  was  a 


dull  sense  of  aversion  toward)*  him 
whose  presence  had  revealed  to  my  un- 
welcome view,  even  in  a  moment,  my 
own  infinite  inferiority. 


CHAPTER  II. 

When  I  went  down  the  next  morn- 
ing, I  was  somewhat  relieved  to  learn 
that  my  grandfather  had  left  the  house 
on  business,  to  be  gone  for  some  hours. 
I  ate  my  breakfast  in  silence,  and 
started  for  the  school-house.  To  reach 
it,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
village.  I  should  have  stated  before, 
that,  on  getting  up  that  morning,  I 
found  by  my  bedside  the  Sunday  suit 
which  I  had  taken  off  the  previous 
night,  my  usual  clothing  having  been 
carefully  removed  from  the  chamber. 
At  ordinary  times,  this  occurrence 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  pitched 
battle  between  me  and  my  aunt  Debo- 
rah ;  but  that  morning  I  felt,  for  some 
reason,  as  though  I  had  waked  in  a  new 
world.  I  buttoned  up  the  long  rows  of 
shiny  buttons  without  one  scream  or 
kick;  and  I  was  perhaps  partly  recon- 
ciled to  the  innovation  by  the  absence 
of  the  abhorred  shirt-collar. 

On  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  village, 
I  met  two  or  three  boys  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  cried  out,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
me,  "  Hallo !  Here's  Horace  Don.  His 
grandpa  has  got  home.  Q  my!  ««« 
the  buttons!  Don't  we  live  in  a 
house  on  the  hill  now."  They  point' 
at  me  with  derisive  laughter,  until  I  was 
almost  bursting  with  rage.  I  seized  a 
large  stone  from  the  side  of  the  road, 
flung  it  in  among  them  with  all  my 
strength,  and  ran  down  the  street  at  full 
speed,  pursued  by  their  yells  and 
snouts. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  one 
of  those  variety,  or  grocery  stores,  so 
well  known  in  New  England  as  the 
main  gossiping  places  of  your  true 
Yankee  town.  A  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  farmers,  fishermen,  sailors  and 
loafers-general,  were  accustomed  to 
haunt  its  walls.  In  this  dingy  exchange 
I  had  passed  day  after  day,  and  even- 
ing after  evening,  listening,  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  to  the  uncouth  and 
oath-larded  wisdom  which  there  pre- 
vailed. There  the  foundation  of  my 
education  was  laid.  There  genuine  and 
hearty  Red  Republicanism  ruled  and 
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swelled.  I  had  there  leaned  to  hate 
everything  nobler  and  loftier  than  my- 
self, whether  in  manners,  gifts  or  pos- 


On  the  morning  in  question,  I  entered 
the  store  to  do  some  errand  for  my 
aunt  Deborah.  I  went  in  somewhat 
reluctantly,  for  I  felt,  I  know  not  why, 
a  little  "like  a  fish  out  of  water." 
Even  at  that  early  hour  a  quite  numer- 
ous collection  of  the  usual  visitors  was 
there.  The  moment  I  appeared,  a  great 
overgrown  boy,  in  a  green  jacket,  who 
was  seated  on  a  barrel-head  near  the 
counter,  pulled  my  cap  over  my  eyes 
as  I  passed  by  him,  and  said,  with  a 
horse  laugh,  "  Bran  fine  new  gentleman 
come  to  town.  Wonder  what  time  'tis 
by  my  gold  watch."  I  stepped  back 
from  his  reach,  my  blood  boiling  in  my 
veins,  and  seizing  a  small  iron  weight 
that  lay  on  the  counter,  with  a  frantic 
roar  of  defiance,  I  hurled  it  straight  at 
my  assailant's  head.  I  stopped  only 
long  enough  to  see  red  blood  spouting 
from  a  long  gash  in  his  forehead ;  I 
then  fled  into  the  road  like  a  hunted 
deer.  I  was  pursued,  overtaken,  dragged 
back  to  the  store,  and  there  pummeled 
by  my  wounded  tormentor  as  long  as 
he  could  safely  delay  staunching  the 
deep  cut  I  had  given  him.  I  fought 
with  hands,  feet,  head  and  teeth.  My 
face  was  covered  with  a  mixture  of 
tears,  dirt  and  blood.  My  clothes  were 
draggled  and  torn  upon  the  rough  and 
filthy  floor,  and  I  howled  like  a  young 
hyena  with  rage  and  pain.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  My  antagonist  was  too  much 
for  me;  and  the  assembled  company, 
though  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  des- 
peration with  which  I  fought,  were  yet 
as  well  contented  that  I  should  get  at 
last  what  they  considered  my  deserts. 

At  the  very  moment  when  I  was  being 
pitched  back  into  the  street  in  the  con- 
dition I  have  described,  a  tall  man,  on 
horseback,  passed  leisurely  by  the  door, 
whom  even  the  sad  plight  I  was  in  did 
not  prevent  me  from  instantly  recog- 
nizing as  my  grandfather.  Attracted 
by  the  confusion  at  the  door  of  the 
store,  he  turned  his  head  just  in  time 
to  see  me  fall  headlong.  In  an  instant 
he  was  on  the  ground,  and  I  in  his 
arms. 

44  Who  dares  maltreat  this  boy  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  advancing  into  the  centre  of 
the  store,  and  laying  his  heavy  riding- 
whip  with  great  deliberation  on  the 
counter.      "Nobody;    nobody.      Tim 


Johnson  and  me  fought;  that's  all," 
said  I,  with  the  true  shame  of  a  street 
imp  to  be  under  obligations  to  any 
protector.  Tim  Johnson's  bloody  vis- 
age met  my  grandfather's  eye.  "  Ah ! 
ha!"  he  cried  quickly,  with  something 
like  half  a  smile  flitting  acrdss  his  fea- 
tures. "  Not  all  on  one  side,  eh  ?"  and, 
so  saying,  he  caught  up  his  riding- whip, 
turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  sprang  into 
the  saddle  with  me  still  in  his  arms,  and 
in  a  few  moments,  without  one  word  of 
comment,  lifted  me  upon  the  door- step 
of  his  old  mansion-house,  and  rode  care- 
lessly round  towards  the  stables. 

I  sat  down  on  the  threshold,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  go  in.  This  was  partly 
from  the  mortal  faihtness  and  dizziness 
which  I  felt  coming  over  me,  and  partly 
from  dread  of  the  encounter  which  I 
knew  awaited  me  with  my  aunt  Debo- 
rah. Before  me  was  the  wide  landscape, 
the  village,  the  forests,  the  harbor, '  the 
long  line  of  beach  wave-fondled;  and 
beyond,  the  deep  dark  sea.  I  knew 
that  all  these  were  there,  but  I  saw  no- 
thing distinctly.  I  seemed  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  great  Norway  Maelstrom 
described  in  the  school  geography.  All 
things  revolved  about  me.  Blacker  and 
blacker  grew  every  object,  and  a  sudden 
sweat  covered  me.  A  deadly  sickness, 
a  thought  and  terror  of  death ;  a  sense 
of  falling,  falling  through  infinite  space, 
and  then — entire  unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

44  The  boy  stirs,  Deborah,"  said  my 
grandfather,  putting  down  a  long  spy- 
glass, and  coming  towards  the  bed. 

Upon  it  lay  a  pallid  child,  who 
stretched  out  from  the  clothes  two  thin 
hands  sprinkled- with  warts,  and  half 
opened  two  very  wild  and  sunken  eyes. 
44  Water,"  said  I,  (for  it  was  I,)  in  a 
whisper.  My  grandfather  passed  his 
hand  over  my  forehead.  Something  in 
it  burnt  me.  I  looked  for  a  coal  of 
fire  ;  and,  as  I  looked,  myriads  of  sun- 
beams passed  into  me,  and  I  closed  my 
eyes  in  half  unconsciousness  again. 
44  Do  you  know  me,  Horace,"  said  my 
grandfather.  The  depth  and  sweetness 
of  the  tone  brought  me  once  more  from 
the  land  of  dreams,  where,  on  the  very 
edge  of  that  other  land  from  which  no 
traveler  returns,  I  had  been  wandering 
for  some  weeks  in  a  raging  brain  fever. 
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**  Yes,"  I  answered  languidly,  and  tried 
to  turn  over  in  bed.  But  my  strength 
had  vanished,  and  only  my  head  obeyed 
the  impulse  of  my  will.  As  that  turned 
on  the  pillow,  a  thousand  rockets  were 
suddenly  loosened  from  my  brain,  and 
the  whole  solar  system  came  tumbling 
about  my  ears.  Lights  of  crimson,  blue 
and  purple  danced  around  me  in  swarms, 
and  through  all,  and  brighter  than  all, 
not  moving,  but  still,  not  twinkling  like 
a  star,  but  fixed  like  a  planet,  sailed  into 
the  resplendent  haven  of  my  fevered 
fancy,  the  one  fierce  effulgence  which 
my  grandfather  had  mastered  and 
chained  to  his  right  hand.  Little  by 
little,  these  brilliant  images  retired,  and 
I  fell  into  a  profound  and  refreshing 
sleep.  When  I  awoke,  my  aunt  De- 
borah was  standing  by  the  bed.  She 
gave  me  some  nourishment,  and  told  me 
in  her  dry  way  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  my  dying  now ;  and  that  if  I  lay 
quietly  for  a  few  days,  I  should  be  out 
of  doors  again. 

The  prophecy  was  realized.  I  rapidly 
recovered  ;  and  in  three  days  from  my 
return  to  consciousness,  I  was  able  to 
sit  at  the  east  window  of  the  great  cham- 
ber where  my  sick  bed  was,  and  gaze 
out  upon  the  sea.  A  dreary  prospect 
it  was  in  those  December  days;  yet 
less  dreary  to  me  than  the  little  village, 
a  part  of  which  was  likewise  visible, 
ana  from  which  I  recoiled  as  from  a 
den  of  wild  beasts. 

I  considered  it  very  strange  that  my 
grandfather  did  not  come  in  to  see  me ; 
but  the  thought  of  him  raised  such 
commotion  in  my  weak  brain,  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  was  glad  to  have  him  stay 
away.  Child  as  I  was,  I  knew,  or  ra- 
ther felt,  that  in  him  a  great  luminary 
had  risen  upon  me,  but  whether  it  por- 
tended good  or  evil,  life  or  death,  was 
hidden  from  my  eyes.  Either  I  was  a 
little  beast  (so  I  thought  sometimes),  or 
else  this  strong,  beautiful  being  was  a 
great  devil.  He  had  magnetic  power 
over  me,  and  I  could  not  tell  whether 
I  wanted  to  strike  him  dead  before  me, 
or  to  put  my  head  on  his  breast,  my 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  so  love  him 
like  a  woman  and  worship  him  as  a 
god. 

In  a  week  I  was  nearly  as  well  as 
ever ;  but  I  had  not  returned  to  school. 
I  strolled  among  the  out-buildings  and 
fields,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  sea- 
beach,  without  a  companion  and  deso- 
late at  heart.     I  had  conceived  a  'sud- 


den aversion  to  my  old  life  of  ignorance, 
dirt,  and  clownishness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  had  discovered  that  I  was  fit 
for  no  other.  In  short,  I  had  reached 
one  of  those  points  in  life  known  as 
the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Every  day  after  dinner  I  lay  down  a 
little  while  on  my  bed  in  the  east  cham- 
ber. And  every  day  my  grandfather 
came  up  there,  too.  But  he  took  no 
notice  of  me  whatever.  Indeed,  neither 
at  these  nor  any  other  times  did  he  ever 
speak  to  me,  except  the  most  casual 
word.  And  I  never  addressed  him. 
When  he  came*  into  my  room,  ho  used 
to  seat  himself  at  the  east  window,  with 
his  back  to  the  bed,  and  gaze,  as 
motionless  as  a  statue,  on  the  distant 
sea  line.  He  always  had  a  spy-glass  in 
his  hand,  but  I  never  saw  him  use  it 
When  I  had  become  sufficiently  rested, 
I  used  to  rise  softly  and  creep  stealthily 
down  stairs. 

One  day  I  asked  my  aunt  Deborah 
what  my  grandfather  did  up  stairs  by 
the  window.  I  had  a  vague  notion  that 
he  might  be  taking  some  astronomical 
observations.  I  remembered  that  a  sea 
captain  from  the  village  once  came  over 
to  our  house  for  that  purpose,  because, 
he  said,  there  was  a  good  horizon.  I 
had  watched  him  at  that  very  window 
taking  sight  with  a  complicated-looking 
brass  instrument,  for  which  I  now 
imagined  the  Bpy-fflass  might  be  a  sub- 
stitute. When  1  asked  my  aunt 
Deborah  about  it,  to  my  surprise  she 
turned  upon  me  with  an  air  of  curiosity 
and  made  me  describe  all  my  grand- 
father's motions.  I  saw  from  her  in- 
quiring and  eager  manner  that  I  was 
really  telling  her  news,  and  that  she 
was  a  good  deal  excited  about  it. 

So  things  went  on  for  nearly  a  week. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  now  near  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  dim  sun  through  all  the 
brief  day  seemed  clinging  to  the 
southern  horizon.  Oftener  it  was 
veiled  in  clouds.  The  sea  was  al- 
most jet  black.  In  the  morning,  in- 
numerable rolls  and  masses  of  vapor 
lay  on  its  cold  bosom,  and  at  night  I 
could  hear  the  great  waves  chafe  and 
boom  and  bellow  among  the  rocks. 

One  cloudy  afternoon  my  aunt  De- 
borah   sent  me  on  an  errand  to  the 
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bouse  of  the  light-house-keeper,  who 
was,  almost,  our  nearest  neighbor. 
His  wife  was  a  crony  of  my  aunt's,  and 
the  journey  was,  therefore,  a  frequent 
one  for  me.  The  lighthouse  was  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  long,  narrow  pen- 
insula or  beach,  called  Cedar  Point, 
which  ran  with  a  southerly  curve 
directly  into  the  sea,  and  formed  the 
north   side  of  the  little  harbor.     My 

Sandfather's  house  was  at  the  head  of 
e  peninsulaT  and  midway  between  the 
lighthouse  and  the  Tillage,  perhaps  a 
half  mile  from  each.  The  peninsula 
was  a  rocky  beach,  only  a  few  rods  in 
width,  and  so  few  feet  above  high- water 
mark  that  in  extraordinary  tides  the 
sea  swept  clean  over  it  into  the  harbor, 
making  an  island  out  of  Cedar  Point, 
and  sometimes  threatening  the  safety 
of  the  light-house-keeper  and  his  fami- 
ly, its  only  inhabitants. 

The  day  had  been  lowering,  but  not 
stormy.  The  wind,  however,  was  ris- 
ing, and  as  I  was  getting  over  the  last 
stone  wail  which  separated  my  grand- 
father's English  grass-fields  from  the 
naked  and  pebbly  beach,  I  saw  one 
or  two  great  flakes  of  snow  in  the  air, 
and  far  off  over  the  water,  to  the  cast, 
hung  a  heavy  bank  of  dark  cloud. 
As  I  walked  along,  choosing,  of  course, 
the  outside  beach,  skipping  a  stone  or 
two  into  the  waves,  and  poking  here 
and  there  among  long  heaps  of  sea- 
weed for  some  of  the  innumerable 
treasures  which  boys  are  always  find- 
ing on  the  shore,  I  observed  that  the 
surf  was  running  quite  high,  and  that 
the  tide  was  on  its  flood.  This  multi- 
tude of  signs  told  even  me  that  an 
easterly  storm  was  coming  on,  and  that 
I  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  I  wished  to 
escape  a  ducking. 

I  hurried  along  pretty  briskly,  yet 
without  alarm.  I  was  as  familiar  with 
every  foot  of  that  beach  as  with  my 
own  bed-chamber ;  and  I  had  tramped 
on  it,  with  other  half  aquatic  urchins, 
the  offspring  of  sailors  and  fishermen, 
in  storm  and  calm,  summer  and  winter, 
at  morning  and  even  at  midnight.  In- 
deed, it  was  my  earliest  playground,  and 
as  I  cannot  remember  the  time  when  I 
was  unable  to  swim  (the  tradition  of 
the  place  being  that  every  native  child 
swims  at  birth),  I  feared  drowning 
about  as  much  as  does  the  pearl-diver 
of  the  Indian  seas. 

Yet  as  I  neared  the  groat  white  shaft 
— beloved  of  the  mariner — which  was 


to  bound  my  journey,  I  felt  somehow  a 
childish  and  exultant  premonition  of  ad- 
venture. It  was  now  clear  that  a  heavy 
blow  was  approaching,  nay,  had  already 
come,  and  that  all  my  strength  and 
courage  might  be  tasked,  if  not  exhaust- 
ed, in  reaching  my  home.  The  wind 
began  to  sweep  across  the  narrow  beach 
with  considerable  forco,  and  far  out  into 
the  deep  long  lines  of  white  breakers 
were  taking  the  place  of  the  dark  green 
billows  which  usually  rolled  silently 
along  the  brine. 

The  gathering  tumult  of  the  ele- 
ments seemed  in  some  way  to  pass  into 
*my  own  frame.  The  truth,  probably, 
was,  that  for  some  weeks  I  had  been 
drooping  for  some  kind  of  excitement, 
and  that  I  instinctly  abandoned  myself 
to  the  first  that  offered.  As  I  picked 
my  way  over  the  slippery  pebbles  of 
the  beach,  and  beheld  all  the  stir  and 
muster  of  earth,  and  sky,  and  ocean,  I 
felt  my  animal  spirits  rise,  and  all  my 
faculties  exalted  to  their  highest  ten- 
sion. My  intellect  was  clear,  my  im- 
agination vivid,  and  my  courage  invin- 
cible. Great  exploits  shadowed  them- 
selves before  me.  I  became  all  at  once 
a  little  hero  in  my  own  eyes ;  and  my 
satinet  jacket  could  hardly  bear,  without 
ripping,  the  tremendous  thumps  with 
which  the  climbing  heart  within  as- 
serted its  claims  to  a  wilder  freedom. 
I  ran  through  my  whole  life  with  a 
thought.  I  saw  its  vulgarity,  its  rude- 
ness, its  boorishness.  I  hated  it.  Yet 
I  knew  of  but  one  way  of  escape,  and 
that  was  barred.  My  grandfather ! 
He  who  had,  in  an  instant,  like  a 
flash  of  light,  unveiled  to  me  what  I 
was  and  what  he  was ;  he  was  so  differ- 
ent from  all  I  had  known,  so  immeasur- 
ably superior  to  all  I  had  conceived; 
he  appeared  to  me  seated  like  an  an- 
tique immortal  on  the  summit  of  an  in- 
accessible mountain, — cold,  passionless, 
and  unapproachable.  If  he  would  only 
speak  to  me,  only  take  me  in  his  arms, 
only  even  scold  or  whip  me,  I  thought  I 
would  find  some  way  of  storming  the 
secret  of  his  heart.  For  that  such  a 
secret  was  in  him,  I  had,  I  know  not 
how,  become  firmly  convinced. 

In  the  midst  of  these  precocious  and 
unchildish  thoughts,  just  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  light-house,  I  heard  a  heavy 
gun  from  over  the  ocean,  and,  looking 
up,  there  came  out  of  the  dark  wall  of 
mist,  not  more  than  a  half  mile  from 
where   I   stood,   the  hull  of    a    great 
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strange  ship.  Other  guns  followed  in 
quick  succession,  and  I  knew  that  they 
were  signals  of  distress. 

I  ran  to  the  lighthouse  in  a  moment, 
but  before  I  could  reach  the  door  the 
keeper  and  all  his  family  were  on  the 
beach.  The  huge  ship  towered  before 
us  like  a  fortress,  and  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  the  shore.  She  was 
standing  in  on  the  larboard  tack,  and 
trying  to  head  to  the  northward.  She 
was  not  deeply  laden,  but  her  deck,  and 
particularly  her  high,  curiously  painted 
stern,  swarmed  with  human  beings. 

She  was  lying  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible,  but  the  gale  had  now  increased 
to  almost  a  hurricane.  The  sea  inshore 
was  tremendous,  and  every  squall 
nearly  threw  her  on  her  beam-ends, 
and  while  it  completely  deadened  her 
headway,  drove  her  palpably  nearer  the 
lee  Bhore. 

But  one  resource  now  remained, 
and  we  waited  in  breathless  silence  to 
see  her  tack  ship.  Why  she  delayed 
it  so  long  we  knew  not,  and  we  never 
knew.  A  few  rods  ahead  of  her  was  a 
long  sunken  ledge,  running  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  beach  nearly  opposite 
my  grandfather's  house.  It  was  invisi- 
ble to  the  devoted  ship's  company.  In 
calm  weather,  several  of  its  large  rocks 
were  above  water,  but  in  the  fearful 
yeast  of  foam  which  tossed  and  tum- 
bled through  the  storm,  and  in  the 
darkness  which  began  to  environ  all 
things,  the  great  ship  was  driving  on  to 
unconscious  but  sure  destruction.  The 
light-keeper  and  myself  ran  along  the 
beach  towards  the  west,  and,  as  for  me, 
I  felt  wings  growing  on  my  shoulders. 
I  whirled  my  arms  in  frantic  gestures, 
and  yelled  and  shouted  like  a  savage, 
as  if  these  feeble  signals  could  really 
warn  the  majestic  vessel  of  her  im- 
pending doom.  In  vain.  She  kept 
straight  on  to  the  point  of  horror,  and 
just  as  we  arrived  at  tne  ledge  where  it 
joined  the  land,  she  struck  near  its 
outer  extremity.  Her  close-reefed 
topsails  flapped  once  or  twice  with  a 
quick  spasm ;  her  Btern  drifted  slowly 
round  towards  the  land,  and  then  she 
rolled  heavily  upon  her  bilge, — her 
sails  sopping  up  the  sea  at  every  heave, 
and  great  waves  robing  her  each  mo- 
ment in  a  white  veil  of  spray  and  foam. 
They  were  weaving  her  shroud.  There 
came  to  our  horror-stricken  ears, 
through  the  gloom  that  was  settling 
on  earth  and  ocean,  one  wild,  faint  yefl 


of  terror  and  agony,  and  all  was  si- 
lent save  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  tem- 
pest. 

Up  to*  this  time,  my  attention  had 
been  so  entirely  swallowed  up  in  the 
fate  of  the  ship,  that  I  took  no  heed  of 
what  was  passing  on  the  beach.  I  now 
saw  that  a  crowd  of  men  had  arrived, 
and  that  they  were  hauling  two  small 
surf-boats  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Striding  up  and  down  among 
them,  and  issuing  orders  in  deep,  quick 
tones,  was  the  colossal  figure  ox  my 
grandfather.  He  had  some  kind  of 
colored  sash  about  his  waist,  and  wore 
a  large  French  chapeau. 

He  was  as  calm  as  death.  A  preter- 
natural paleness  sat  on  his  visage. 
His  lips  were  iron,  and  his  face  was 
marble. 

**  Three  with  me  in  this  boat,"  cried 
he,  uand  John  Burnet  in  the  other. 
Who  goes  with  him?  Speak  quick, 
men,"  he  added,  with  passion.  "  A 
minute  is  an  age  now.  Who  goes  with 
John  Burnet  ?  " 

No  one  stirred.  The  sea  was  now 
strewn  in  all  directions  with  the  loose 
furniture  of  the  ship,  and  here  and 
*  there  through  the  surf  could  be  seen 
crowds  of  men  and  women  clinging  to 
spars  and  fragments  of  the  wreck.  To 
launch  boats  in  such  a  sea  was,  indeed, 
a  most  desperate  undertaking. 

44  One  hundred  silver  dollars  to  each 
man  in  John  Burnet's  boat."  One  man 
came  forward.     No  more. 

44  Two  hundred  dollars,"  shouted  my 
grandfather.     None  moved. 

44  Accursed  cowards,"  roared  he. 
44  You  may  save  a  hundred  lives. 
Here  are  women  perishing  before 
your  eyes." 

No  one  advanced  a  step. 

44  Can  you  go  with  one  man,  Bur- 
net?" 

44  Hardly,  sir,  I  will  go  with  two." 

I  could  keep  back  no  longer.  I 
rushed  forward  to  Burnet's  boat,  and 
took  a  place  by  his  Bide.  A  cry  of 
surprise  and  remonstrance  arose  from 
the  crowd,  and  many  voices  said, 
44  Take  the  boy  away."  My  grand- 
father looked  at  me  for  half  a  minute, 
as  though  he  did  not  know  me,  and 
then  a  shade  of  something  unutterable 
passed  across  his  features.  He  sprang 
towards  me,  as  if  to-  press  me  to  his 
heart,  then,  checking  himself  as  sud- 
denly, he  dashed  something  from  his 
finger  upon  mine,  and  said  coldly  to 
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the  crowd,    "He  shall  go."      And  I 
went. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  two 
boats  were  launched  into  the  surf,  and 
beaded  as  nearly  as  might  be  for  the 
bull  of  the   ship.     For  two  or  three 
minutes,  I  only  remember  being  whirled 
and  hauled  and  jerked  in  every  conceiv- 
able direction,  and  holding  on  to  the 
boat's  gunwale  with  all  my  strength  to 
prevent    being  washed  overboard,   or 
hurled  into  the  air.     The  first  thing  I 
saw  distinctly  was,  that  the  two  boats 
bad  become  entangled  with  a  sort  of 
raft,   or  mass  of   sails  and    cordage, 
formed  by  the  spars  and  rigging  which 
had  been  torn  away  from  the  ship.     It 
was  alive  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of 
human  creatures,  and  wild  and  stifled 
outcries  of  despair  arose  from  every 
part  of  it.    Several  drowning  wretches, 
apparently  sailors,  caught  hold  of  our 
little  craft,  and  we  dragged  them  in.     I 
saw  something   white   floating  almost 
under  the  boat,    which    resembled    a 
woman's   scarf.      I    clutched    convul- 
sively forward  and  a  soft,  cold  hand 
grasped  mine.     At  that  moment  a  tre- 
mendous wave  broke  over  us,  and  my 
hold  was  gone.     Something  remained 
in  my  hand,  which  was  cut  and  bleed- 
ing.    It  was  a  diamond  ring.     It  was 
the  work  of  a  second  to  clasp  it  on  my 
finger,  and  reach  out  for  the  long  scarf 
which  I  now  saw  drifting  again  near 
me,  mixed  with  thick  masses  of  dark 
hair.    I  grasped  them  once  more,  and 
a  girl's  sweet  race  rose  above  the  waves 
and  lay  still  and  pale  on  their  maddened 
bosom.     At  that  instant,  the  other  boat 
was  flung  within  a  few  feet  of  ours,  and 
I  saw  my  grandfather  towering  in  her 
bow,  like  the  Lord   of  the  Tempest. 
He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face  I  have 
described,    and,     with    one     agonized 
shriek,  and  one  crv  of  "Florence,  my 
wife ! "  he  sprang  into  the  sea  between 
us.    I  saw  him  no  more. 


Another  huge  wave  swept  over  us, 
and  we  were  driven  rods  apart  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep.  I  clung  to  my  hold, 
and  felt  the  strength  of  giants. 

Luckily,  the  dark  locks  and  the  light 
scarf  had  got  twisted  about  my  hands 
and  arms,  and  I  cried  aloud  for  help. 
Burnet  came  to  me,  and  together  we 
drew  over  the  rails  the  fairest  vision  of 
beauty  incarnate  on  which  my  eyes  had 
ever  rested,  just  as  our  frail  boat  was 
dashed  ashore,  and  crushed  to  atoms. 

44  A  light  here  !"  shouted  I,  when  I 
found  myself  unhurt  upon  the  beach, 
with  my  young  prize  clinging  to  my 
garments.  A  lantern  was  brought,  and 
its  uncertain  and  gusty  flicker  fell  upon 
the  delicate  form  of  a  girl,  apparently 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  upon  a  coun- 
tenance whose  inexpressible  and  un- 
earthly loveliness  gave  me  a  shock  like 
an  electric  machine.  The  horrible 
night,  the  storm,  the  howl  of  the  wind, 
the  wrestle  of  wave  and  wreck,  of  life 
and  death,  all  passed  away  from  before 
me,  and  I  saw  only  tranquil  sunrise 
and  the  still  glories  of  tropic  summer. 
But  a  pang  shot  through  me  like  an 
iron  bar  as  I  heard  in  fancy  that  awful 
cry, 44  Florence,  my  wife,"  ringing  like  a 
knell.  She  murmured  a  word  or  two  in 
some  strange  tongue,  opened  her  eyes 
languidly,  and,  fixing  them  on  me,  said, 
with  a  foreign  accent  and  a  half  smile, 
44  Good  boy,  how  strong  you  are.  You 
saved  me."  Then  and  there  I  became  a 
gentleman. 

My  grandfather  never  reached  the 
land. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  now  why  I  like 
diamonds,  and  why  I  wear  two  on  my 
right  hand  ? 

Ask  Florence,  and  she  will  tell  you. 
She  knows,  and  she  is — my  wife. 

Such  are  the  freaks  of  fate.  She 
was  to  have  married  my  grandfather, 
on  her  arrival  in  America.  Seven 
years  afterwards  she  married  me.       , 
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IT  unfortunately  happens  that  a  notice 
of  books  of  verse,  written  a  few 
months  after  their  birth,  when,  swad- 
dled in  pompous  placards,  they  caught 
the  eye  of  the  moment,  and  the  news- 
papers of  the  next  day  announced  an 
immortality  which  the  end  of  the  month 
failed  to  confirm,  is  often  too  much  like 
a  crowncr's  'quest  sitting  upon  the  body. 
The  foot-notes  that  record  the  names 
and  dates  of  the  books,  are  like  head- 
stones. The  article,  itself,  is  an  epi- 
taph. "  Come,  let  us  moralize  among  the 
tombs,"  is  the  half  implied  invitation  of 
every  critic  who  proposes  to  discuss 
the  poetic  volumes  of  the  past  twelve 
months.  "  Rubbish  shot  here,"  is  the 
uninviting  programme.  Those  dreadful 
men,  who,  thirty  and  forty  years  since, 
dwelt  among  the  fastnesses  of  Black- 
wood and  the  Edinburgh,  like  the  An- 
syrii,  or  assassins  of  the  east,  in  the 
gorges  of  Lebanon,  and  poured  down  in 
avalanches  of  destruction  upon  poets 
and  other  pastoral  people  below,  who 
were  ambling  unobtrusively  to  oblivi- 
on, have  had  their  day.  But  even  they 
sould  not  harm  the  travelers  who  carried 
on  their  breasts  the  amulet  of  genius. 
Wordsworth,  and  Keats,  and  Lamb, 
and  Coleridge,  and  more  recently,  Ten- 
nyson, have  gone  up  into  the  delecta- 
ble mountains  of  immortality,  and  echo 
wonders  where  the  assassins  are. 

Of  the  books  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  there  have  been  many  "kind" 
notices  in  reviews  and  newspapers.  Wo 
do  not  propose  to  be  '•  kind,"  but,  if  pos- 
sible, just :  at  any  rate,  honest.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  lines  are  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing and  promising.  But  it  is  not  courte- 
ous to  measure  any  bow  by  a  moaner 
weapon  than  that  of  Apollo.  To  say 
that  a  temple  is  not  so  lovely  as  the  Par- 
thenon, is  to  compliment  it  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  best.  Anybody  can  write, 
with  proper  care,  graceful  and  pleasing 
verses.  Poetry  is  the  work  of  genius, 
whether  it  be  Shakespeare's  poetry  or 
Brant's. 

Alice  Cary  is  a  name  not  unknown  in 
ottr  recent  literature.  She  has  publish- 
ed two  or  three  prose  volumes,  and  has 


now  collected  her  verses  into  one  large 
handsome  book.  The  first  poem, 
'*  Lyra,  a  lament,"  is  the  key  of  the 
whole  volume.  It  is  unreal,  imitative, 
luxuriant,  felicitous,  fanciful,  and  unsat- 
isfactory. It  indicates  a  mind,  which 
has  'been  charmed  with  the  pomp  and 
diction  of  old  English  verse,  and  it  re- 
produces its  quaintness.  It  is  a  vague 
echo  of  Milton,  and  of  all  the  old  poets, 
so  far  as  they  were  pastoral  and  elegiac. 
Its  landscape  is  of  no  particular  geogra- 
phical region.  It  might  be  American : 
it  is,  in  its  spirit  if  not  in  its  details, 
English.  This  uncertainty  in  a  poem 
which  regards  detail,  is  a  serious  defect 
The  poem  might  have  been  written  two 
centuries  ago.  It  has  no  relation  to 
this  time,  nor  to  the  spirit  of  this  age, 
nor  to  the  influence  which  must  have 
moulded  the  mind  of  the, author.  It  is 
a  sweet  and  cloying  echo  of  an  old 
song.  This  unreality  is  its  great  defect. 
Read  the  lines  that  follow,  and  remem- 
ber the  nervous,  manly  grief  of  "Ly- 
cidas."  How  all  the  landscape,  how 
ail  the  pastoral  forms  and  images  are 
brought  to  decorate  that  tomb,  yet  how 
all  details  are  subjected  to  the  lofty 
thought  of  the  poem!  "Lyra,  a  la- 
ment," begins  thus : 

"  Maidens,  whose  tresses  shine, 
Crowned  with  daffodil  and  eglantine, 
Or,  from  their  stringed  buds  of  brier  roses. 
Bright  as  the  vermeil  closes 
Of  April  twilights,  after  sobbing  rains, 
Fall  down  in  rippled  skeins 
And  golden  tangles  low 
About  your  bosoms,  dainty  as  now  snow ; 
While  the  warm  shadows  blow  in  softest  gales 

Fair  hawthorn  flowers  and  cherry  blossoms 
white 
Against  your  kirtles,  like  the  froth  from  pails, 

O'erbrimmed  with  milk  at  night, 
When  lowing  heifers  bury  their  sleek  flanks 
In  winrows  of  sweet  hay  or  clover  banks — 
Come  near  and  hear,  I  pray, 
My  plained  roundelay." 

Here  is  a  string  of  very  sweet  words, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  weak  wailing. 
The  whole  poem  proceeds  in  the  same 
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strain ;  it  is  a  repetition  of  natural  de- 
tails. There  is  no  scope,  no  rebound. 
The  lovely  life  of  nature,  the  break  of 
day,  have  no  exquisite  promise  to  this 
moaning  shepherdess.  It  is  merely  a 
lament ;  and  this  would  be  enough  if  it 
were  a  noble  sorrow.  But,  when  the 
STuriyor  of  Lyra  lives  in  a  world  where 
it  is  proper  to  invite  "piteous  maids"  to 

** Keep  your  tresses  crowned  as  you  may 

With  eglantines  and  daffodillies  gay, 
And  with  the  dew  01  myrtles  wash  your 

cheeks, 
When  flamy  streaks, 

Uprunning  the  gay  Orient,  tell  of  morn 

While  I,  forlorn, 

Pour  all  my  heart  in  tears  and  plaints,  instead, 

For  Lyra,  dead " 

she  has  then  removed  herself  from  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  in  which  Lyci- 
das  said  to  his  shepherds, 

"  Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherd,  weep  no 
more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 
Sunk  tho'  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet,  anon,  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  span- 
gled ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

We  do  not  say  that  "  Lyra"  is  a  poor 
poem  because  it  is  not  a  good  imitation 
of  "Lycidas,"  but  because  it  deals 
affectedly  with  an  unreal  sentiment; 
and  is  an  inadequate  study  from,  a  grand 
original.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
charge  a  malicious  imitation  upon  the 
author.  "Lyra"  is  simply  the  result 
of  an  excitement  of  poetic  feeling  by 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  study  of 
models  which  are  not  only  poetic,  but 
are  poetry.  The  general  sweetness  of 
the  verse  is,  however,  much  injured  by 
by  such  a  line  as  this — 

"  I  think  about  what  leaves  are  drooping 
round 
A  smoothly  shapen  mound." 

There  are  many  things  in  "Lyra" 
that  would  be  positive  excellences,  if 
they  were  not  taken  from  places  in 
which  they  are  characteristic.  But 
they  become,  by  the  transplanting, 
equally  real  deformities.  Thus  there  is 
scarcely  a  word  of  all  the  many  choicely 
culled  words  in  the  poem  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  some  admirable  line  of  some 
English  poet.  This  is  true,  even  of  tho 
most  quaint  and  fantastic.  We  need 
vol.  vi. — 4 


go  no  further  than  Tennyson  for  many 
of  them ;  but  in  Tennyson  they  are 
like  the  hues  in  a  flower ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  that  flower  without 
those  hues,  or  of  that  poetry  without 
those  characteristics.  "  Murmurous 
glooms,"  "  starry  blooms,"  •*  warbled 
interfuse,"  "  Spring  thaws  the  wold," 
"ribbyblue,"  "  encrown  with  flowers," 
— these  are  all  phrases  indigenous  to  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  or  Keats ;  but  in 
"  Lyra"  they  are  instinctively  recog- 
nized as  exotics.  And,  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  why  they  seem  exotics, 
it  is  an  impression  which  the  further 
reading  of  the  volume  only  confirms. 
Is  this  opening  of  "Hyala"  not  a  dis- 
tinct echo  of  Keats  ? 

"  Low  by  tho  reedy  sea  went  anciont  Ops, 
Tracking  for  crownless  Saturn ;  quietly 
From  her  gray  hair  waned  off  the  sober 

light, 
For  Eve,  that  Cyclops  of  the  burning  eye 
Slow  pacing  down  the  slumberous  hills, 

was  gone. 
Under  the  black  boughs  of  a  cedar  wood, 
Weary  with  hunting,  Dian  lay  asleep, 
Kissed  by  the  amorous  winds.'* 

We  have  said  that  "Lyra"  is  the 
key-note  of  all  the  poems.  It  is  so  in 
many  ways;  by  its  smoothness  and 
sweetness,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
dirge.  Everything  in  the  volume,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  a  dirge.  In  all  the 
woe  of  all  the  melancholy  verses  of  that 
doomed  and  much-enduring  class  of 
men,  the  young  poets,  there  is  no  such 
awful  grief  as  moans  up  and  down  these 
pretty  pages.  The  book  is  drenched 
jrith  tears.  It  is  a  sob  in  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  parts.  Such  ter- 
rific mortality  never  raged  in  a  volume 
of  the  same  size  before.  It  is  a  parish 
register  of  funerals  rendered  into  dole- 
ful rhyme.  u  Lyra"  dies  on  the  very 
first  page ;  the  "  little  brother"  follows. 
"The  Minstrel "  dies ;  u Miriam"  dies; 
"  Agatha"  is  dying,  and  three  men  on 
three  gray  mules  are  murdered ;  *  *  Jessie 
Carrol"  dies.  Then  the  poet,  having  a 
spare  page,like  an  undertaker  fallen  upon 
a  day  without  a  funeral,  keeps  her  hand 
in  by  performing  a  dirge  for  Keats. 
Then  the  mortality  is  resumed.  "  Annie 
Clayville"  dies;  "Helva"  is  betrayed; 
"  Nellie  Gray"  and  ••  my  playmate" 
die.  The  "  Wood  Lily"  goes  mad;  "  Ca- 
roline" dies,  and  **  Lily  Lee"  is  *•  angel- 
stolen."  "Alda"  dies.  Somebodv  in 
44  Glenly  moor"  dies.     The  "  mother" 
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dies.  He  of  the  "  tryst  on  Rosemary- 
hill"  does  not  keep  his  tryst,  because 
he  dies.  "  My  brother  and  I"  can  only 
sing  of  the  dead.  "Rosalie"  dies. 
"Rinaldo"  dies;  "she"  dies;  and  yet, 
with  all  this  remorseless  destruction, 
we  are  not  more  than  half  through  the 
book,  and  the  poet  and  death  have  it 
all  their  own  way  to  the  end.  While 
the  havoc  is  proceeding,  girls  go  into 
confessionals  and  convents;  they  are 
betrayed,  and  ruined  and  lost;  *4 De- 
spair" is  invoked ;  "  Remorse"  is  justi- 
fied ;  there  is  a  song,  a  little  premature, 
"of  one  dying;"  premature,  because 
the  next  page  would  certainly  have 
proved  fatal  to  her.  On  another  "  off" 
page  the  Rev.  George  Burroughs,  who 
suffered  a  dreadful  death  in  the  "  Puri- 
tan reign  of  Terror," is  commemorated; 
and  again,  in  an  interval  of  the  epi- 
demic, the  poet  cheerfully  assures  her 
.  lover — 

"Oh!  my  lover;  oh!  my  friend, 
This  I  knew  would  be  the  end; 
Only  when  oar  ashes  blend, 
Will  our  heavy  fortunes  mend." 

The  other  "  off"  pages  are  enliven- 
ed by  a  "  Death-song,"  "  Musing  by 
three  graves,  "  The  Orphan  girl,"  (who, 
of  course,  wishes  very  much  to  die,) 
"  Doomed,"  and  finally,  "  The  Maiden 
of  Tlascalla"  ends  her  love-lorn  life  and 
the  life-lorn  book  together.  Of  course, 
long  before  the  three  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-ninth page— for  over  no  less  space 
stretches  this  cemetery — the  monotony 
of  misery  has  exhausted  the  sympathy 
and  the  patience  of  the  reader.  There 
are  no  grand,  heroic  deaths  recorded, 
but  only  such  a  faint  oozing  away  of 
life,  as  the  reader  might  suppose  would 
be  the  natural  ending  of  "Jessie  Car-' 
rol"  or  "  Atmie  Clayville,"  or  "  Nellie 
Gray"  and  the  other  unfortunate  young 
women,  whose  early  blight  is  com- 
memorated. It  is  all  dismal  and 
dreary.  It  is  a  sentimental  sing- 
ing of  the  hard  fact  of  death,  as  if 
that  were  the  natural  and  inevitable 
corollary  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and 
affection.  Such  verses  can  only  gratify 
a  lachrymose  sentimentality.  They 
have  no  thought,  and  very  little  natu- 
ral description.  They  freely  use  the 
conventional  accessories  of  grief,  and 
a  forced  sympathy  of  nature  with  sor- 
row. But  Miss  Cary  should  remember 
that  the  loveliest  maids  sometimes  die 
at  morning;    and   the    brightest    sun 


shines  every  day  upon  the  truest  sor- 
row. Profound  suffering  is  not  so  fond 
of  grave-yards  and  black  bombazine. 
There  is,  in  this  general  swash  of  tears 
and  tribulation,  too  much  of  the  Arab 
hired  mourner,  or  of  the  Yankee  crone, 
who  never  misses  a  funeral. 

That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  speak 
too  strongly,  we  take  the  first  nine 
poems  in  the  volume.  "Lyra"  is  a 
dirge;  "In  illness,"  continues  the 
theme ;  "  To  the  Night"  concludes  it. 
"The  minstrel"  dies;  "Hyala"  shoots 
"  a  plump  goat."  *  *  Pictures  of  Memory" 
is  the  story  of  a  little  brother's  death. 
"  Grand  Dame  and  child"  tells  of  Miriam 
who  dies.-  "Agatha  to  Herold,"  is  a 
blighted  girl,  who  anticipates  with  plea- 
sure the  grave-yard  in  which  she  shall 
soon  be  laid.  A  "  Legend  of  Seville*" 
is  of  three  men  who  are  murdered. 

The  facility  with  which  tl^ese  "melo- 
dious tears"  are  poured  out  is  wonderful. 
Rain  does  not  gush  more  abundantly 
from  an  April  cloud.  Miss  Cary  has 
the  fluency  of  improvisation.  We  could 
readily  believe  that  there  was  no  espe- 
cial reason  for  the  end  of  the  book  bat 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  publisher. 
Such  a  stream  of  elegy  must  be  dammed 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  publisher  or  by 
the  public.  This  fluency,  an  obvious 
ear,  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  a  ready 
^vocabulary,  seem  to  us  to  be  the  excel- 
lences of  the  volume.  But,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  fancy  is  not  good  nor  original. . . 
Thus : . 

"Where  late,  with  red  mist  thick  about  his 
brows, 
Went  the  swart  Autumn,  wading  to  the 
knees, 
Through  drifts  of  dead  leaves,  shaken  from 
the  boughs 
Of  the  old  forest  trees." 

No  student  of  poetry  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  school  from  which  that  figure 
comes.     In  these  lines, 

"The  first  of  the  September  eves 
Sunk  its  red  basement  in  the  sea, 
And,  like  swart  reapers,  bearing  sheaves, 
Dim  shadows  thronged  immensity;" 

which  we  select  at  random,  we  have  an 
example  of  Miss  Cary's  favourite  me- 
thod of  treating  nature.  But  surely 
the  image  of  a  "basement"  in  a  Sep- 
tember twilight,  is  purely  unpoetac. 
Tennyson  has  well  called  a  heavy  mass 
of  thunderous  sunset  clouds, 

"  A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire," 
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bat  the  form  of  the  expression,  and  the 
figure  itself,  remove  from  the  mind  all 
idea  of  unrelieved  weight,  which  is  in- 
separable from  *  *  basement. '  •  And  when 
the  appearance  which  is  so  described  is 
only  the  gray  gloom  of  coming  evening, 
the  epithet  becomes  utterly  inexpressive 
and  inappropriate.  The  two  succeeding 
lines  are  the  wildest  vagary  of  a  fancy 
that  adopts  anything  which  seems  to 
have  a  meaning.  But  why  dim  shadows 
thronging  immensity  are  like  swart  reap- 
ers bearing  sheaves,  except  that  "  swart 
reapers"  and  "  dim  shadows"  are  both 
dark,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Are  they 
like  swart  reapers  bearing  sheaves  in  the 
daylight,  at  which  time,  only,  reapers 
are  visible?  or  how  do  swart  reapers 
differ  in  appearance  at  night' from  tneir 
blond  brethren?  This  might  be  justly 
called  hypercritical,  if  the  fancy  quoted 
were  not  a  fair  illustration  of  the  general 
range  of  such  conceits  throughout  the 
book.  Spring  is  called  "the  flowery 
huntress ;"  snow  is  "dainty  snow;" 
"the  sunbeams,  like  sentinels  move" 
"through  the  cloud  armies."  "White 
as  a  lily  the  moonlight  lies,"  etc.,  etc. 
Such  conceits  as  these  are  neither  accu- 
rate images  nor  the  result  of  actual 
observation.  They  have  a  superficial 
prettiness,  which  is  pleasant  enough  in 
its  way ;  but  it  is  not  poetry,  nor  thought, 
nor  imagination,  nor  even  an  agreeable 
fancy. 

There  are  several  sweet  verses  scat- 
tered through  this  volume.  If  the  gene- 
ral tone  seems  weak  and  morbid,  and 
the  vocabulary  is  borrowed,  it  would 
still  be  strange  if  an  author  of  such 
evident  sensibility  and  facility  had  not 
done  something  that  we  should  wish  to 
quote  to  balance  the  hard  things  that 
we  have  been  compelled  to  say.  Miss 
Cary  writes  much  better  verses  than 
most  women  who  write  and  publish  poe- 
try., That  is  the  highest  praise  that 
can  be  awarded  to  her. 

We  turn  willingly,  from  the  artificial 
air  that  characterizes  Miss  Cary's  vol- 
ume, to  the  poems  of  Mr.  Parsons.  We 
regard  his  verse  as  the  most  original, 
polished,  and  valuable,  that  has  come 
from  any  of  the  recent  bards.  He 
is  entirely  unspotted  with  vermilion. 
There  is  nothing  spasmodic,  nor  mor- 
bid, nor  strained,  nor  affected,  nor  crude, 
in  his  volume ;  and,  in  these  days,  such 
an  aggregate  of  negatives  amounts,  of 
itself,  to  a  positive  excellence. 
The  verses  have  a  graceful  flow  and 


scholarly  elegance,  enlivened  through- 
out by  a  genial  and  peculiar  humor, 
which  make  them  delightfully  conspicu- 
ous among  the  fiery  effusions  which  will 
not  call  the  sun  sun,  nor  the  moon 
moon.  Mr.  Parsons'  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian  literature,  and  his 
metrical  skill,  were  abundantly  proved, 
a  few  years  since,  by  the  publication 
of  a  translation  of  part  of  "Dante's 
Inferno,"  and  the  same  exquisite 
quality  is  apparent  in  these  more 
recent  productions.  Yet  he  has,  evi- 
dently, not  printed  his  portfolio.  There 
is  a  uniform  excellence  in  the  poems 
which  indicates  careful  choice;  and 
the  fastidiousness  of  the  critic  is  re- 
vealed by  the  artistic  care  which  is 
evident  in  every  line.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  is,  among  all  our 
poets,  no  one  who  has  so  thoughtfully 
elaborated  his  verses  as  Parsons.  They 
have  a  repose,  a  self-possessed  ease 
and  vivacity,  which  recall  the  manner 
of  Pope,  although  the  humor  is  .more 
genial  and  the  pathos  less  artificial 
than  those  of  the  great  poet  of  society. 
Like  Pope,  also,  our  author  shows  less 
of  the  fine  frenzy,  and  more  of  the  savoir 
/aire  of  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
pathos  is  suggested.  It  does  not  take 
you  by  storm,  as  in  bad  poetry.  Ob- 
serve, in  the  following  "  Song  for  Sep- 
tember," the  tender  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, the  shade  of  human  sadness  that, 
inspired  by  the  season,  falls  back  upon 
the  season  and  gives  it  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, so  that,  for  the  moment,  all  life, 
and  youth,  and  beauty,  are  touched  by 
the  pensive  month  with  a  vague  sense 
of  decay.  In  the  last  halt  of  each 
stanza  there  is  a  modulation,  as  into  a 
minor  key,  which  is  very  remarkable, 
and  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
noticed  in  DwighPs  Journal  of  Music, 
"  September  strews  the  woodland  o'er 

With  many  a  brilliant  color ; 
Tho  world  is  brighter  than  before— 

Why  should  our  hearts  be  duller? 
Sorrow  and  the  scarlet  leaf, 

Sad  thoughts  and  sunny  weather ; 
Ah,  me !  this  glory  and  this  grief 

Agree  not  well  together. 
"  This  is  the  parting  season;  this 

Tho  time  when  friends  are  flying ; 
And  lovers  now,  with  many  a  kiss, 

Their  long  farewells  are  sighing. 
Why  is  earth  so  gaily  drest  ? 

This  pomp  that  Autumn  beareth, 
A  funeral  seems,  where  every  guest 

A  bridal  garment  weareth. 
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"  Each  one  of  us,  perchance,  may  here, 

On  some  blue  morn,  hereafter, 
Return  to  view  the  gaudy  year, 

But  not  with  boyish  laughter. 
We  shall  then  be  wrinkled  men, 

Our  brows  with  silver  laden  ; 
And  thou  this  glen  mayst  seek  again 

But  nevermore  a  maiden ! 

"  Nature,  perhaps,  foresees  that  spring 

Will  touch  her  teeming  bosom, 
And  that  a  few  brief  months  will  bring 

The  bee,  the  bird,  the  blossom. 
Ah !  these  forests  do  not  know — 

Or  would  less  brightly  wither — 
The  virgin  that  adorns  them  so, 

Will  nevermore  come  hither." 

Mr.  Parsons1  great  merit  is  his  indi- 
viduality. He  knows  his  scope  and  his 
power,  and  his  uniform  success  is  ex- 
plained by  that  knowledge.  He  does 
not  cover  want  of  thought  and  percep- 
tion with  a  cloud  of  turgid  conceit ;  and 
he  respects  his  own  thought  and  good 
sense,  and  the  thought  and  sense  of 
other  men,  so  much,  that  he  will  not 
suffer  himself  to  become  an  imitator 
either  of  a  popular  tendency  of  thought 
or  form  of  expression.  Of  all  the  books 
of  verse,  during  the  last  year,  how 
many  are  free  from  this  reproach? 
Was  not  "  Firmilian,"  although  a  poor 
performance,  yet  a  satire  justly  pro- 
voked by  the  favorite  poetic  school  of 
the  moment?  A  poet  who,  like  Mr. 
Parsons,  has  sat  for  years  at  the  feet 
of  Dante,  could  hardly  be  guilty  of  such 
treason  to  himself  and  his  calling.  A 
man  who  could  so  profoundly  appre- 
ciate Dante,  and  salute  his  bust  in  a 
strain  adequate  to  the  theme,  would 
hardly  be  guilty  of  mistaking  an  in- 
flamed fancy  for  the  fine  frenzy,  or 
verbal  affluence  for  imaginative  rich- 
ness. Observe  the  sinewy  vigor  and 
sculpturesque  beauty  of  these  lines 
upon  a  bust  of  Dante,  and  mark  how 
every  word  fits  its  place,  like  a  stone 
in  a  Mosaic. 

"  See,  from  this  counterfeit  of  him 
Whom  Arno  shall  remember  long, 
How  stern  of  lineament,  how  grim, 
The  father  was  of  Tuscan  song. 
There,  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng; 
DistruBt  of  all  the  world  beside. 

Faithful  if  this  wan  image  be, 
No  dream  his  life  was,  but  a  fight 
Could  any  Beatrice  see 
A  lover  in  that  anchorite? 


To  that  cold  Ghibeline's  gloomy  sight, 
Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 
Of  beauty,  veiled  with  heavenly  light, 
In  circles  of  eternal  flame? 
•       *•«*« 
Peace  dwells  not  here—this  rugged  face 
Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose ; 
The  sullen  warrior  sole  we  trace, 
The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 

Oh,  Time !  whose  verdicts  mock  our  own, 
The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou ; 
That  poor,  old  exile,  sad  and  lone, 
Is  Latium'e  other  Virgil  now. 
Before  hi»  name  the  nations  bow ; 
His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind, 
Deep  in  whose  hearts,  as  on  his  brow, 
The  marks  have  sunk  of  Dante's  mind." 
The  first    poems  in    Mr.   Parsons' 
volume  are  a  series  of  epistles  from 
an  imaginary  Englishman  in  America 
to  various  well-known   Englishmen — 
Samuel  Rogers,  Charles  Kemble,  Ed- 
ward Moxon,  and  Walter  Savage  Lan-, 
dor.   They  are  full  of  the  most  sprightly 
and  humorous  satire,  both  upon  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans,  and  expressed 
with  infinite  grace  and  propriety.    The 
poet  speaks  of  the  English  mania  of 
American-travel- writing : 

"  Hence  this  poor  land  so  scribbled  o'er  has 

been, 
Tis  like  a  window  in  some  country  inn, 
Where  every  dolt  has  chronicled  his  folly, 
His  fit  of  headache -or  of  melancholy, 
With  memorandums  of  his  mutton  oft, 
And  how  his  bed  was  hard,  his  butter  soft; 
How  some  John  Tomson,  on  a  rainy  day, 
Found  nought  to  eat,  but  very  much  to  pay, 
And  how  said  Tomson  wished  himself  away/' 
So  Charles  Kemble,  an  Englishman, 
deplores  the  decline  of  the  drama,  and 
has  a  few  sly  cuts  at  Boston,  which 
turned  a  theatre  into  a  church. 
u  Beyond  that  Cape  which  mortals  christen  Cod, 
Where  drifted  sandheaps  choke  the  scanty 

sod, 
Round  the  steep  shore  a  crooked  city  clings, 
Sworn  foe  to  Queens,  it  seems,  as  well  as 
Kings. 
******* 
This  town,  in  olden  times  of  stake  and  flame, 
A  famous  nest  of  Puritans  became. 

«         •         *         •  •         *         * 

Stage  plays,  especially,  their  hearta  abhorred, 
Holding  the  muses  hateful  to  the  Lord ; 
Save  when  old  Sternhold  and  his  brother  bard, 
Oped  their  hoarse  throats,  and  strained  an 

anthem  hard. 
From  that  angelic  race  of  perfect  men, 
(Sure,  Seraphs  never  trod  the  world  till  then !) 
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Descends  the  race  to  whom  the  sway  is  given, 
Of  the  world's  morals  by  confiding  Heaven ; 
These  of  each  virtue  know  the  market  price, 
And  shrewdly  count  the  cost  of  every  vice; 
So,  to  their  prudent  adage  faithful  still, 
Are  honest  more  from  policy  than  will, 
As  if  with  Heaven  a  bargain  they  had  made, 
To  practise  goodness,  and  to  be  well  paid." 

Finally,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  first  stanza  of  an  exquisite  poem, 
"  upon  a  lady,  singing." 

"Oft  as  my  lady  sang  for  me 
That  song  of  the  lost  one  that  sleeps  by  the  sea, 
Of  the  grave  on  the  rock,  and  the  cypress  tree, 
Strange  was  the  pleasure  that  over  me  stole, 
For  'twas  made  of  old  sadness  that  lives  in  my 
souL" 

Is  there  any  expression  in  literature 
more  exquisite  than  this  last  line,  of  that 
peculiar  haunting  regret,  as  of  an  an- 
terior remembrance,  which  is  always 
awakened  by  certain  music  ? 

Bayard  Taylor's  u  Poems  of  the  Ori- 
ent" are  a  wonderful  advance  upon  his 
previous  volumes  of  verse.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  as  was  stated  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine,  in  a  review  of 
'  his  books  of  travel,  that  Mr.  Taylor's 
peculiar  distinction  is  that  of  a  traveler. 
Nor  does  this  volume,  good  as  it  is,  alter 
our  opinion.  The  mental  characteristics 
that  are  so  strikiDg  in  his  records  of 
travel,  and  which  so  strongly  help  to 
determine  his  career,  are  the  same  that 
we  recognize  in  his  poetry,  although  in 
the  latter  it  is  mixed  with  something 
not  quite  real  and  individual.  The  same 
robust  delight  in  adventure — the  same 
clear,  daguerreotyping  eye — the  same 
loyalty  to  high  principle — the  same 
freedom  from  sentimentality,  and  per- 
ception of  genuine  feeling — the  same 
good-sense  and  sweet  humor — the  same 
manliness  and  vigor,  that  are  apparent 
in  whatever  else  he  does,  are  no  loss 
evident  in  his  poetry.  '  But  they  are 
mixed,  in  the  poetry,  with  a  deference 
to  literary  traditions,  and  an  elaboration 
of  which  the  artificiality  is  not  suffi- 
ciently concealed.  His  poetry  indicates 
a  lofty  literary  ambition ;  a  thoughtful 
study,  without  imitation,  of  the  best 
models;  and  a  conscientious  care  in 
composition.  There  are  poems  of  great 
vigor,  and  of  simple  pathos,  in  his 
volume.  But  we  look  in  vain  for  that 
creative  power,  that  marked  individuali- 
ty, which  we  seem  perpetually  upon 
the  point  of  discovering. 

Mr.  Taylor's  singular  skill  in  narrating 


an  eastern  story  was  shown  in  a  chapter 
from  one  of  his  recent  books  of  eastern 
travel,  which  was  first  published  in 
this  Magazine,  for  August,  1854 :  "  An 
Ethiopian  Night's  Entertainment."  His 
cosmopolitan  sympathy  enabled  him  at 
once  to  enjoy  the  peculiar  spirit  of  East- 
ern life,  and  his  "  Poems  of  the  Orient" 
are  another  certificate  of  his  surpassing 
excellence  as  a  traveler.  A  man  who 
can  so  absorb  the  character  of  the  coun- 
tries he  visits,  and  reproduce  it  in  such 
a  delightful  manner,  has  no  right  to 
stay  at  home,  except  long  enough  to  tell 
his  story.  The  best  poem  among  the 
long  ones  in  the  present  volume,  is 
"The  Temptation  of  Hassan  Ben 
Khaled."  The  story  is  told  with  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  and  the  accessories 
have  a  proper  Oriental  richness.  It 
opens  with  the  song  of  Hassan,  sung — 
"— With  a  frown 
Of  the  severest  virtue — " 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  especially  blest, 
"  Whose  conduct  is  his  prayer's  interpreter." 

But  the  severely  virtuous  Ben  Khaled 
sings  a  milder  strain  after  two  days, 
having  been,  meanwhile,  one  who  has 
had  experiences.  He  has  learned  hu- 
mility and  wisdom.  For  by  the  Gate  of 
Victory  in  Cairo,  Hassan  Ben  Khaled 
met  one  who  led  him  to  a  lovely  Paradise 
on  earth,  and  to  a  Houri  who  dazzled 
and  distracted  him,  until 

"  In  broken  gleams, 
Glimmered  the  things  I  saw,  so  mixed  with 

dreams, 
The  vain  confusion  blinded  every  sense, 
And  knowledge  left  me." 

When  he  awoke  he  was  at  the  Gate 
of  Victory  again,  but  Hassan's  real 
weakness  had  been  betrayed  to  him, 
and  he  was  sadly  humble.  His  host, 
however,  to  whom  he  tells  the  story  of 
his  fall,  which  supplies  the  bulk  of  the 
poem,  exhorts  him  to  be  less  abased : 

"  'And  yet,  I  fain  would  have  thee  shako  the 

load 
Of  shame  from  off  thy  shoulders,  seeing  still. 
That  by  this  fall  thou  hast  increased  thy  will 
To  do  the  work  that  makes  thee  truly  blest' 
Hassan  Ben  Khaled  wept,  and  smote  his 

breast: 
1  Hold,  hold,  O  man!'  he  cried, '  why  make 

me  feel 
A  deeper  shame  ?   Must  I  to  thee  reveal 
That  sin  is  as  the  leprous  taint,  no  art 
Can  cleanse  the  blood  from?    In  my  secret 

heart 
I  do  believe  I  hold  at  dearer  cost 
The  vanished  pleasure,  than  the  virtue  lost' 
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"  Amran'a  Wooing"  is  a  romance  of 
the  desert,  capitally  told.  •*  The  Wis- 
dom of  Ali,"  if  not  a  genuine  Arab  le- 
gend, is  quite  good  enough  to  be  so,  and 
"  Kilimandjaro,"  originally  published  in 
Blackwood,  is  a  dignified  and  majestic 
ode  to  the  newly-discovered  mountain 
of  Central  Africa.  "Charmian,"  de- 
scribing a  gradual  surrender  to  unholy 
desire,  ends  thus  finely : 

••  fiat  see !  one  memory  rues  in  my  soul, 
And,  beaming  steadily  and  clear, 
Scatters  the  lurid  thunderclouds  that  roll 
Through  passion's  sultry  atmosphere. 
An  alchemy  more  potent  borrow 
For  thy  dark  eyes,  enticing  sorceress ! 
For,  on  the  casket  of  a  sacred  sorrow, 
Their  shafts  fall  powerless." 

44  The  Goblet"  is  a  half  mystic  poem, 
which  the  reader  will  interpret  accord- 
ing to  his  degree  of  imagination. 

44  On  the  Sea1'  has  this  most  musical 
stanza: 

44  Oh,  boatman,  cease  thy  mellow  song ! 

Oh,  minstrel,  drop  thy  lyre ! 
.  Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  the  midnight  sea, 

Let  us  speak  as  the  waves  inspire, 
While  the  plashy  dip  of  the  languid  oar 

Is  a  furrow  of  silver  fire." 

The  44  Bedouin  Song"  has  been  much 
quoted  and  praised.  But,  admirable  as 
it  is  as  a  study  and  a  picture,  we  prefer 
the  concentrated  music  of  the  following 
44  Song,"  addressed  to  some  sumptuous 
Kushuk  Arnem,  and  in  a  strain  of  manly 
dignity.  It  is  sadly  marred,  however, 
by  the  mixed  metaphor  of  the  last  two 
lines : 

44  Daughter  of  Egypt,  veil  thine  eyes, 

I  cannot  bear  their  fire ; 
Nor  will  I  touch  with  sacrifice 

ThoBe  altars  of  desire. 
For  they  are  fiames  that  shun  the  day, 

And  their  unholy  light 
Is  fed  from  natures  gone  astray 

In  passion  and  in  night 

44  The  stars  of  beauty  and  of  sin, 

They  burn  amid  the  dark, 
Like  beacons  that  to  ruin  win 

The  fascinated  bark. 
Then,  veil  their  glare,  lest  I  forswear 

The  hopes  thou  canst  not  crown, 
And,  in  the  black  waves  of  thy  hair, 

My  struggling  manhood  drown !" 

At  the  best,  however,  we  regard 
these  44  Poems  of  the  Orient"  as  only 
successful  studies.  They  are  better, 
indeed,    than  Milnes'B  Palm  Leaves, 


and  they  are  fuller  of  real  Eastern  ex- 
perience than  Lalla  Rookh,  although 
entirely  without  that  voluptuous  and 
sensuous  glow,  that  wealth  of  oriental 
detail,  that  penetrating  pathos,  that 
magic  atmosphere  in  which  everything 
dissolves  into  romance,  and  that  absorb- 
ing interest  of  narration,  which  still 
make  Lalla  Rookh  the  most  oriental 
of  Eastern  poems  written  in  the  West. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  a  curious  student  of  the 
eastern  sun,  but  it  docs  not  heat  his 
healthy  blood  into  fever,  and  when  he 
abandons  himself  to  the  fire,  it  is  rather 
willfully  than  irresistibly.  We  can  easily 
fancy  him  springing  upon  his  steed  at 
dawn,  and  bounding  off  to  the  horizon, 
and  crying  44ha!  ha!  to  the  desert." 
His  sweet  and  robust  nature  would  hail 
with  hearty  welcome  the  wild  freedom 
of  Arab  life ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Arabian 
legends  would  be  full  of  meaning  to  his 
mind.  His  poetic  instinct  would  seize 
and  reproduce  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  Orient.  But  the  essential  East 
would  still  be  a  *4  Daughter  of  Egypt," 
and  a  "  Charmian."  His  sturdy  nature 
would  still  defy  it,  and  cry  out : 

44  Strong  goddess  of  desire,  I  will  not  be  * 

One  of  the  myriad  slaves  thou  callcst  thine, 
To  cast  my  manhood's  crown  of  royalty 
Beforo  thy  dangerous  beauty :  I  am  free !" 

Felicitd:  A  metrical  romance^  occu- 
pies one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages 
of  irregular  rhyme,  entirely  without  rea- 
son, interest,  or  point.     It  opens  thus : 

44  The  convent  boll  now  calls  to  vespers, 

All  the  nuns  together  come ; 
Ave  Marias  blend  in  whispers, 

Solemn  music  fills  the  dome. 
Where  is  Felicitd — the  maid 

Whose  pensive  Btop  is  alwayB  lingering  ? 
Ah !  there  she  comes,  in  white  arrayed, 

Abstractedly  her  missal  fingering ! 

Why,  oh,  why,  then,  is  she  there ; 
Who's  the  maid  Felicita?" 

The  poet  answers  by  describing  her 
father : 

"He's  a  trafficker,  who,  bent 

Ever  on  his  sordid  wishes, 
DeemB  that  gain  is  life's  intent; 
While  his  heart  by  coins  inclosed — 

Thick  as  on  the  backs  of  fishes 
Are  the  lapping  scales  disposed — 
Hath  no  generous  opening." 

This  scaly  monster  has  seduced  a 
young  girl,  who  dies,  leaving  a  child, 
Felicity.     Pending  his  intention  to  sell 
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her  as  a  slave,  the  father  immures  her 
in  a  nunnery. 

44  Timid  child!  her  slender  throat 
Choked  with  feeling  there  confined, 
When  she  found  herself  consigned 
To  tho  cloister's  dismal  wall, 
Whose  dark  frown  did  her  appal" 

Li  brief — for  the  reader  may  judge 
the  house  from  the  brick — tho  father 
sells  her  to  Achmet  Bey,  an  Algerine 
gentleman,  who  cannot  understand  her 
reluctance  to  become  queen  of  his 
harem.  Being  recusant,  Felicitd  is 
44  put  to  prison"  until,  like  Lord  Bate- 
man,  44her  life  was  almost  weary." 
Jules  rescues  her,  and,  upon  their 
flight,  he  is  slain  by  the  wily  old  Jew, 
the  amiable  parent,  who,  thus  eating 
his  cake  and  having  it,  decamps  with 
his  daughter  and  the  money  he  has  re- 
ceived for  her.  He  proposes  to  pass 
through  Italy,  and  sell  her  again  in  the 
East  But  he  dies  in  Italy,  and  the 
heroine  endured  three  months  of  soli- 
tude in  a  strange  land: 

"  And  then,  her  nature,  from  long  tension — 
Three  lingering  months  had  thus  elapsed — 
TW  wide  its  powers  were  of  expansion, 
Sank  down  exhausted  and  eoUapted" 

The  italics  are  our  own ;  a  poem  of 
this  intensity  does  not  require  typo- 
graphical devices  of  emphasis.  The 
collapsed  Felicitd  is  raised  by  Giacinto, 
an  Italian  medical  gentleman,  who  had 

"  That  union  rarer 
Of  beauty,  physical  and  moral — 
That,  joined  with  gifts  and  graces  oral, 
Gives,  whomsoever  is  its  sharer, 
A  power  o'er  others  to  be  dreaded, 
If  it  were  not  with  honor  wedded." 

He  carries  her  to  a  convent  to  be 
nursed,  and  she  gratefully  falls  in  love 
with  Dr.  Giacinto,  who, 

44  As  charity  to  him  was  natural, 
Some  duties  to  himself  he  made, 
And  often  visits,  thus  collateral, 
Unto  the  Sisters'  convent  paid." 

But  the  unsuspecting  Dr. 

44  Giacinto,  like  all  generous  spirits 
Who  estimate  too  low  their  merits, 
Never  in  other  minds  expected 
To  see,  as  in  a  glass  reflected, 
Impressions  his  meek  self  had  made." 

Therefore,  when  Felicitd  told  he* 
mournful  story,  the  man  of  "  oral 
graces"  was  touched.  But,  alas!  al- 
though 


44  He  burnt— his  ardor  was  compassion, 

By  purest  sentiment  refined ; 
But  not  a  spark  of  selfish  passion 
Was  with  that  holiest  flame  combined." 

The  Doctor  did  not  love  her,  it  was 
too  painfully  clear,  and  the  indignant 
and  sympathetic  poet  demands : 

44 How  could  he  do  himself  such  wrong?" 

But  the  ardent  Felicita*  could  hardly 
restrain  herself  from  telling  the  Doctor 
how  great  a  wrong  he  did  himself,  and, 
one  day,  easing  herself  with  a  song 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  Dr. 

44  Giacjnto,  at  her  open  door, 
Stood  unperceived," 

and  the  cat  leaped  out  of  the  bag,  to 
this  tune: 

44  Why,  if  he  loves  me, 

So  silent  always  ? 
Love,  when  it  moves  me, 

Its  feeling  betrays. 
But  he  says  never, 

In  tones  of  the  dove, 
Thee  1  lave  ever. 

Thee  only  I  love." 

The  italics  are  the  poet's,  this  time, 
for  the  case  is  getting  to  extremity. 
The  dove-like  Dr.  Giacinto  flutters  back 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  regards  this 
sudden  discovery  and  condition  of  affairs 


44  A  jagged  precipice  which  lay 
Before  them,  yawning  for  its  prey." 

He  reproached  himself,  the  dove-like 
Doctor,  and — 

44  Asked  pardon  for  tho  fatal  foeling, 
Which  only  pity  him  did  teach." 

For  it  seems  that — 

44  Of  love  he  had  no  light  conception, 
As  the  spent  impulse  of  an  hour ; 
He  felt  it  a  divine  perception 
Of  beauty's  natural,  moral  power." 

He  hoped,  therefore, 
44  That  to  love's  law  her  mind  would  wake, 
And  her  heart  find  its  own  mistake." 

On  the  contrary,  Felicita"  slips  a  letter 
into  his  hand,  revealing  everything.  Dr. 
Giacinto,  very  much  perplexed,  coos  in 
the  most  dove-like  strain — 

44  For,  with  unguarded  words  to  lance  her, 
Had  been  true  womanhood  to  wrong — " 

that  he  had  much  friendship,  and  no 
love,  to  offer.  But  the  unappeased 
Felicitd  wrote  again ;  and,  receiving  no 
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reply,   waits  upon   him  at  the  hour, 
when 

" the  midnight  oil 

Wasted  within  his  lamp — " 

and,  with  a  large  knife  in  her  hand, 

rstrophises  the  dove-like  Dr.  Giacinto 
s: 

"  0  !  if  tho  heart  of  man 
Within  thy  bosom  cold  is  beating, 
Look,  and  deny,  if  manhood  can, 

Love  to  tho  maid,  whose  voice  repeating 
In  agony  its  first,  last  prayer, 
Implores  thee,  in  ldve's  name,  to  spare 
A  heart  than  which  no  truer  lives, 
Which  here  its  life,  or  death— thee  gives/' 

Then  was 

"  Giacinto,  frozen  by  the  sight 
Of  incensed  love's  majestic  sprite; 

And  prayed  her  to  renounce  that  steel, 
Which  gentle  hands  should  never  feel." 

And,  after  a  prolonged  colloquy, 

"  He  said:  and  as  to  lift  her  made, 
But  seiz'd  adroitly  danger's  blade." 

Months  passed,  and  the  Doctor  is 

11  Yielding  to  melancholy's  power." 

But  it  appears  that, 

"  From  contemplation  into  reverie 

Small  space  there  is,  and  this  he  leaped ; 
But  back  again  as  quickly  stepped, 
To  greet  another  angel — " 

who  comes  to  tell  him  that  "  a  dove" 
desires  to  pour  •*  love's  plaintive  melo- 
dy" into  the  Doctor's  breast  In  fine, 
Felicity  dies ;  but,  in  her  last  moment, 
unhappy  Dr. 

"  Giacinto  lived  his  past  anew, 

And  now  as  murderous  crime  did  see 
His  fatal  candor,  held  to  view 
In  light  of  an  eternity." 

And,  after  seeing  her  die,  and  erecting 
a  monument  to  her  memory,  he  con- 
fesses, kneeling  at  her  grave, 

"  'Twas  because  love's  effluence  tarried, 
That  my  heart,  a  desert  arid, 

Gave  no  answering  bloom, 
To  the  fair  and  fragrant  blossom, 
Which  did  waste  upon  my  bosom 

Its  divine  perfume." 

This  poem  has  been  actually  extolled 
by  "  kind"  criticism,  and  we  have  seen 
a  gentleman  insulted  in  a  publisher's 


advertisement,  because  he  expressed 
the  inevitable  opinion  which  every  sen- 
sible man  must  hold  of  such  dreary 
platitude. 

We  had  seen  the  best  of  Poems  by 
Eraslus  W.  Ellsioortk,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine.  In  the  second  number 
of  our  first  volume,  there  was  a  striking 
poem, — "What  is  the  use"— which, 
although  needlessly  drawn  out,  is  one 
of  the  best  things  in  the  volume.  Here 
is  a  manly  strain,  improved  by  the  tone 
of  quaintness  in  the  expression. 

"I  have  surveyed  the  sages  and  their  books, 
Man,  and  the  natural  world  of  woods  and 
brooks, 

Seeking  that  perfect  good   that  I  would- 
choose; 
But  find  no  perfect  good, 
Settled  and  understood, 
What  is  the  use  7 

"In  woman's  love  we  sweetly  are  undone ; 
Willing  to  attract,  but  harder  to  be  won, 
Harder  to  keep  is  she  whose  love  we  chooso 
Loves  are  like  flowers  that  grow 
In  soils  on  fire  below, 
What  is  the  use? 

"Some  pray  for  wealth,  and  seem  to  pray 
aright; 
They  heap  until  themselves  are  out  of  sight, 
Yet  stand  in  charities,  not  over  shoes, 
And  ask  of  their  old  age, 
As  an  old  ledger  page, 
What  is  the  use  ? 

to  which  listless   and    querulous,    but 
natural  complaint,  the  poet  replies, 

"Dust  u>o'  we  are,  and  shall  return  to  dust, 
Yet,  being  born  to  battles,  fight  we  must; 
Under  which  ensign  is  our  only  choice, 
We  know  to  wage  our  best, 
God  only  knows  the  rest" 

If  the  volume  were  sustained  at  this 
hight,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  poetic  literature.  But  we 
have  quoted  our  singer's  sweetest  strain. 
His  book  opens  with  a  poem  called 
"  The  Chimes,"  which  is  too  suggestive 
of  Longfellow  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  reader  of  Longfellow  will  easily 
trace  him  in  these  stanzas,  which  recall 
not  only  his  music,  but  the  very  char- 
acter of  his  thought. 

"  It  was  evening  in  New  England, 

And  the  air  was  all  in  tune, 
As  I  sat  at  an  open  window, 
In  the  emerald  month  of  June. 

From  the  maples  by  the  road-way, 
The  robins  sang  in  pairs, 
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Listening  and  then  responding, 
Each  to  the  other's  airs. 

•        *        *      *         *        #        * 

And  I  thought  of  the  airs  of  bargemen, 

Who  tunefully  recline, 
As  they  float  by  Ehronbreitatein, 

In  the  twilight  of  the  Rhine. 


Thus,  I  said,  the  poet's  music, 
Though  a  lonely  native  air, 

May  appeal  unto  a  rhythm 
That  is  native  everywhere.  ' 

For  altho'  in  scope  of  feeling, 
Human  hearts  are  far  apart, 

In  the  depths  of  every  bosom 
Beats  the  universal  heart 

This  is  followed  by  the  longest  poem 
in  the  collection,  "  Ariadne,"  in  the  form 
of  a  masque.      This  is  an  admirable 
Academic  performance.     The  changing 
emotions  of  Ariadne's  mind,  as  she  re- 
flects upon  her  loss,  are  well  depicted ; 
but  they  are  a  little  too  philosophical, 
and  much  too  prolonged  in  expression, 
to  be  true  in  the  highest  sense.   Ariadne 
was  hardly  such  a  very  sensible  woman. 
The  love-lorn  lady  weeping  on  the  shore, 
could  scarcely,  in  the  first  gush  of  woe, 
reason  so  admirably  as  this : — 
"  By  these  and  many  special  instances, 
It  doth  appear,  or  may  be  plainly  shown, 
That  of  all  life  affection  is  the  savor— 
The  soul  of  it — and  beauty  is  but  dross ; 
Being  but  the  outer  iris-film  of  love — 
The  flitting  shade  of  an  eternal  thing. 
Beauty — the  cloudy  mock  of  Tantalus — 
Daughter  of  Time  betrothed  unto  Death, 
Who,  all  so  soon  as  the  lank  Anarch  old 
Fingers  her  palm  and  lips  her  for  his  bride 
Suffers  collapse,  and  straightway  doth  be- 
come 
A  hideous  comment  of  mortality." 

True,  wise  young  Judge,  and  most 
discreetly  put  But,  is  this  Ariadne 
just  roused  to  the  consciousness  that 
Bacchus  has  deserted  her,  or  is  it  state- 
ly Portia  reasoning  well?  The  key  of 
the  masque,  to  use  a  musical  term,  is 
well  observed.  It  has  a  quaintness  bor- 
rowed from  the  time  when  masques 
were  written,  and  uses  freely  the 
of  old    English    poetry. 


"  Now  all  are  gone  to  Aroady, 
Head-bent  on  rousing  jollity. 
Now  riot-rule  will  be,  anon, 
That  shall  the  very  sun  aston' ; 
By  waters  whist,  and  on  the  leas, 
Under  the  great  fantastic  trees. 


The  oldest  swain, 

With  longest  cane, 
And  sad  experience  in  his  brain, 
On  such  mad  mirth  shall  fail  to  wink, 
And  grimly  go  aside  to  think." 

But  was  it  not  natural,  on  the  whole, 
remembering  the  character  and  antece- 
dents of  Bacchus,. or  Theseus,  that  he 
should  steal  away  from  a  mistress  who, 
finding  him  gone,  awakes  and  says : 

"And  I  will  turn  again,  if  yet  I  may, 
To  where  the  rolling  rondure  of  the  deep 
Broadly  affronts  the  sky's  infinity." 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  simplicity  and  humor 
are  "tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured." 
4 *A  ballad  of  Nathan  Hale*  •  is  ludicrous ; 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  there  is  no 
other  word : 

"  Lord  Howe,  Cornwallis,  Percy  earl, 
Were  come  in  wide  array ; 
And  from  Long  Island  to  New  York 
Had  pushed  our  guns  away. 

"  Our  Father  looked  across  the  Sound, 
Disaster  groaned  behind ; 
And  many  dubious,  anxious  thoughts, 
Were  laboring  in  his  mind. 

"  'Knowlton,'  said  he,  '  I  need  a  man 
Such  as  is  hard  to  meet — 
A  trusty,  brave,  and  loyal  man, 
And  Bkillful  in  deceit' " 

We  are  glad  such  men  are  rare :  nor 
can  we  very  clearly  see  how  they  could 
be  otherwise.  To  be  at  once  "trusty," 
"loyal,"  and  "skillful  in  deceit,"  would 
be  difficult.  Will  the  candid  reader, 
will  Mr.  Ellsworth  himself,  deny  that 
this  is  ludicrous : 

"He  heard  the  larks  and  robins  sing, 
And  tears  came  in  his  eyes, 
To  think  how  man,  and  man  alone, 
Was  cast  from  Paradise. 

"  •  Well,  Hodge,  how's  turnips  ?  What's  in  this  t 
Now  who  be  you?'  said  Halo. 
(Iaint  no  Hodge.    'Taint  turnips.    Stop. 
Let  go !    This  here's  for  sale.' " 

There  is  a  poetio  simplicity  and  a 
prosaic  simplicity.  The  "ballad  of 
Nathan  Hale"  is  an  unpardonable  per- 
formance for  a  man  who  can  write 
"  What  is  the  use  ?"  and  a  sonnet  which 
we  shall  presently  quote.  It  is  so  poor 
as  serious  verse,  that  we  have  an  un- 
comfortable suspicion  that  Mr.  Ellsworth 
intends  it  as  a  joke,  and  that  the  laugh 
is  upon  us  for  supposing  it  to  be  a  sober 
attempt  at  a  ballad.  But,  if  this  be  our 
poet's  simplicity,  let  us  observe   his 
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humor.      "A  Domestic  Lyric"  com- 
mences thus : 

V  How  d'ye  do  and  good  morning, 
You  see  my  adorning ; 
Curlpapers,  and  kerchief,  andboddice  ajar ; 
Bat  wliat  is  the  sinning 
To  pinch  for  a  spinning  ? 
Tul  lul  la  lul  lirra,  tul.lul  la  la  la. 
♦  *  »  » 

"My  present  miscarried, 
When  Rosalie  married ; 
Her  sudden  departure  was  quite  an  ah  ha! 
And  certain  late  candles 
Of  yours,  rumor  handles. 
Tul  lul  la  lul  lirra,  tul  lul  la  la  la. 
*  #  •  • 

"  Hist !  isn't  it  shocking  ? 
Somebody  is  knocking, 
Just  do  me  a  favor — unfasten  the  bar. 
Mo  mercy !  who  is  it  7 
So  early  a  visit ! 
Tul  lul  la  lul  lirra,  tul  lul  la  la  la." 

"The  Cock  of  the  Walk"  maltreats 
his  "  son  and  heir,"  and  is  tans  saluted 
.by  the  poet : 

'  To-day,  when  he  had  done  no  harm 
But  stretch  his  throat,  and  mock  your  bawling, 
You  ruffed  your  neck  as  big's  my  arm, 
And  knocked  him  sprawling. 

"Down  in  a  twink,  as  straight's  a  rail, 
Astonished  into  bein£  civil, 
Then  up,  and  off,  with  head  and  tail 
Both  on  a  level. 

"But  though  your  prowess  you  may  boast, 
And  though  in  dreary  dumps  so  sad  he, 
I  know  not  which  to  pity  most, 
The  son  or  daddy." 

The  man  who  has  no  ear  for  music 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  cannot  distinguish 
tunes;  but  he  is  inexcusable  if  he  tries 
to  compose  a  symphony.  In  the  same 
way,  it  would  have  been  venial  in  our 
author  to  have  omitted  all  humor  in  his 
volume,  since  he  evidently  has  no  per- 
ception of  it.  But  is  it  pardonable, 
especially  in  a  man  who  is  good,  when 
he  is  grave,  to  publish  such  dreary  dog- 
grel  ?  We  must  not  leave  the  volume 
without  showing,  once  more,  how  good 
our  author  can  be.  The  ballad  of 
44  Tuloom"  is  not  unknown  to  the  read- 
ers of 4t  Putnam." 


"  When  the  night  is  wild  and  dark, 
And  a  roar  is  in  the  park, 
And  the  lightning,  to  its  mark, 

Cuts  the  gloom, 
All  the  region  on  the  sight, 
Rushes  upward  from  the  night, 
In  a  thunder-crash  of  light, 
O'er  Tuloom." 

It  is  like  seeing  a  picture  with  the 
accompaniment  of  solemn  music.  "A 
Railroad  Lyric,"  a  poem  in  the  style 
of  Schiller's  Song  of  the  Bell,  is  too 
jagged  and  confused,  but  it  has  a  great 
deal   of   vigorous    description.      "To 

Kate ,"is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 

most  truly  simple  poems  in  the  volume. 
Some  lines  on  Shakespeare  have  this 
good  thing: — 

"Who,  in  a  volume  so  compactly  writ, 
Has  hived  the  honey  of  all  human  wit" 

We  have  rarely  met  so  unequal  a  col- 
lection of  poems :  none,  indeed,  rising 
to  the  highest  rank,  and  many  sinking 
quite  beyond  notice.  What  the  author 
says,  in  the  last  lines  of  the  following 
beautiful  sonnet,  is  very  true;  but 
ought  it  not  to  be  so?  "Sir,"  said 
John  to  James,  44  how  is  that  egg  ?" 
'"  Tolerable,  Sir."  »4And,  Sir,  would 
you  eat  a  tolerable  egg  ?" 

44  Robert  of  Gloster,  in  an  old  romance 

Makes  mention  of  a  rich  but  captious  King 

Whose  daughter  grew  so  fair  of  counte- 
nance, 

That  many  gallant  Knights  came  worship- 
ing. 

All  men  desired  her— both  the  fool  and  wise 

Warmed  in  the  splendor  of  her  lustrous  eyes ; 

But  the  rich  captious  King  withheld,  the 
while, 

His  child  for  him  whose  wit  should  make 
him  smile; 

But  all  who  tried,  and  failed  to  make  him 
merry, 

Beheaded  were  in  manner  sanguinary. 

So  runs  the  poet's  doom:  if  he  succeed, 
To  a  pure  fame  we  marry  him  forever; 

But  if  we  take  no  unction  of  his  rede, 
We  cut  his  head  off  for  his  vain  endea- 
vor." 

We  are  obliged  to  defer  a  notice  of 
some  other  poets,  including  two  young 
Englishmen,  Owen  Meredith,  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Robert  Lytton  Bulwer, 
and  Matthew  Arnold. 
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THE  next  morning,  Thursday,  October 
11th,  it  rained  as  hard  as  ever;  but 
we  were  determined  to  proceed  on  foot, 
nevertheless.  We  first  made  some  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  the  practicability 
of  walking  up  the  shore  on  the  Atlantic 
side  to  Provincetown,  whether  we  should 
meet  with  any  creeks  or  marshes  to 
trouble  us.  Higgins  said  that  there  was 
no  obstruction,  and  that  it  was  not  much 
further  than  by  the  road,  but  he  thought 
that  we  should  find  it  very  li heavy" 
walking  in  the  sand ;  it  was  bad  enough 
in  the  road,  a  horse  would  sink  in  up  to 
the  fetlocks  there.  But  there  was  one 
man  at  the  tavern  who  had  walked  it, 
and  he  said  that  we  could  go  very  well, 
though  it  was  sometimes  inconvenient 
and  even  dangerous  walking  under  the 
bank,  when  there  was  a  great  tide,  with 
an  easterly  wind,  which  caused  the  sand 
to  cave.  For  the  first  four  or  five  miles 
we  followed  the  road,  which  here  turns* 
to  the  north  on  the  elbow — the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Cape — that  we  might  clear 
an  inlet  from  the  ocean,  a  part  of  Nanset 
Harbor  in  Orleans,  on  our  right  We 
found  the  traveling  good  enough  for 
walkers  on  the  sides  of  the  road,  though 
it  was  "  heavy"  for  horses  in  the  middle. 
We  walked  with  our  umbrellas  behind 
us,  since  it  blowed  hard  as  well  as  rain- 
ed, with  driving  mists,  as  the  day  before, 
and  the  wind  helped  us  over  the  sand  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Everything  indicated  that 
we  had  reached  a  strange  shore.  The 
road  was  a  mere  lane,  winding  over  bare 
swells  of  bleak  and  barren-looking  land. 
The  houses  were  few  and  far  between, 
besides  being  small  and  rusty,  though 
they  appeared  to  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  their  door  yards,  which  were  the 
unfenced  Cape,  were  tidy;  or,  rather, 
they  looked  as  if  the  ground  around 
them  was  blown  clean  by  the  wind. 
Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  wood  here,  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  the  wood- 
pile and  other  wooden  traps,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  appearance.  They 
seemed,  like  mariners  ashore,  to  have 
sat  right  down  to  enjoy  the  firmness  of 
the  land,  without  studying  their  postures 
or  habiliments.  To  them  it  was  merely 
Urra  Jirma  and  cognila,  not  yet  fertilis 
and  jucunda.     Every  landscape  which 


is  dreary  enough  has  a  certain  beauty 
to  my  eyes,  and  in  this  instance  its 
permanent  qualities  were  enhanced  by 
the  weather.  Everything  told  of  the 
sea,  even  when  we  did  not  see  its  waste 
or  hear  its  roar.  For  birds  there  were 
gulls,  and  for  carts  in  the  fields,  boats 
turned  bottom  upward  against  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  the  rib  of  a 
whale  was  woven  into  the  fence  by  the 
road-side.  The  trees  were,  if  possible, 
rarer  than  the  houses,  excepting  apple 
trees,  of  which  there  were  a  few  small 
orchards  in  the  hollows.  These  were 
either  narrow  and  high,  with  flat  tops, 
having  lost  their  side  branches,  like 
huge  plum  busheB  growing  in  exposed 
situations,  or  else  dwarfed  and  branch- 
ing immediately  at  the  ground,  like 
quince  bushes.  They  suggested  that, 
under  like  circumstances,  alUarees  would 
at  last  acquire  like  habits  of  growth.  I 
afterward  saw  on  the  Cape  many  full 
grown  apple  trees  not  higher  than  a 
man's  head;  one  whole  orchard,  indeed, 
where  all  the  fruit  could  have  been 
gathered  by  a  man  standing  on  the 
ground;  but  you  could  hardly  creep 
Beneath  the  trees.  Some,  which  the 
owners  told  me  were  twenty  years  old, 
were  only  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
spreading  at  six  inches  from  the  ground 
five  feet  each  way,  and  being  withal 
surrounded  with  boxes  of  tar  to  catch 
the  canker  worms,  they  looked  like 
plants  in  flower  pots,  and  as  if  they 
might  be  taken  into  the  house  in  the 
winter.  In  another  place,  I  saw  some 
not  much  larger  than  currant  bushes ; 
yet,  the  owner  told  me  that  they  had 
borne  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  apples  that 
fall.  If  they  had  been  placed  close  to- 
gether, I  could  have  cleared  them  all  at 
a  jump.  This  habit  of  growth  should, 
no  doubt,  be  encouraged;  and  they 
should  not  be  trimmed  up,  as  some 
traveling  practitioners  have  advised.  In 
1802  there  was  not  a  single  fruit  tree  in 
Chatham,  the  next  town  to  Orleans,  on 
the  south ;  and  the  old  account  of  Or- 
leans says: — "Fruit  trees  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  within  a  mile  of  the  ocean. 
Even  those  which  are  placed  at  a  greater 
distance,  are  injured  by  the  east  winds; 
and,  after  violent  storms  in  the  spring,  a 
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saltish  taste  is  perceptible  on  their  bark." 
We  noticed  that  they  were  often  cover- 
ed with  a  kind  of  yellow  rust,  or  lichen. 

The  most  foreign  and  picturesque 
looking  structures  on  the  Cape,  to  an  in- 
lander, not  excepting  the  salt-works, 
are  the  wind-mills— gray  looking  octago- 
nal towers,  with  long  timbers  slanting 
to  the  ground  in  the '  rear,  and  there 
resting  on  a  cart-wheel,  by  which  their 
fans  are  turned  round  to  face  the  wind. 
These  appeared,  also,  to  serve  in  some 
measure  for  props  against  its  force.  A 
great  circular  rut  was  worn  around  the 
building  by  the  wheel.  The  neighbors, 
who  assemble  to  turn  the  mill  to  the 
wind,  are  likely  to  know  which  way  it 
blows,  without  a  weathercock.  They 
looked  loose  and  slightly  locomotive, 
like  huge  wounded  birds,  trailing  a  wing 
or  a  leg,  and  reminded  one  of  pictures 
of  the  Netherlands.  Being  on  elevated 
ground,  and  high  in  themselves,  they 
serve  as  landmarks — for  there  are  no  tall 
trees,  or  other  objects  commonly,  which 
can  be  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  horizon ; 
though  the  outline  of  the  land  itself  is 
bo  firm  and  distinct,  that  an  insignificant 
cone,  or  even  precipice  of  sand  is  visi- 
ble at  a  great  distance  from  over  the  sea. 
Sailors  making  the  land,  commonly 
steer  either  by  the  wind-mills  or  the 
meeting-houses.  In  the  country,  we  are 
obliged  to  steer  by  the  meeting-houses 
alone.  Tet,  the  meeting-house  is  a  kind 
of  wind-mill,  which  runs  one  day  in 
seven,  turned  either  by  the  winds  of 
doctrine  or  public  opinion,  or  more 
rarely  by  the  winds  of  heaven — where 
another  sort  of  grist  is  ground,  of  which, 
if  it  be  not  all  bran  or  musty,  if  it  be 
not  plaster,  we  trust  to  make  bread  of 
life. 

There  were,  here  and  there,  heaps  of 
shells  in  the  fields,  where  clams  had 
been  opened  for  bait,  for  Orleans  is 
famous  for  its  shell-fish,  especially 
clams,  or,  as  our  author  says,  "to 
speak  more  properly,  worms."  The 
snores  are  more  fertile  than  the  dry 
land.  The  inhabitants  measure  their 
crops,  not  only  by  bushels  of  corn,  but 
by  barrels  of  clams.  A  thousand  bar- 
rels of  clam-bait  are  counted  as  equal 
in  value  to  six  or  eight  thousand  bush- 
els of  Indian  corn,  and  once  they  were 
procured  without  more  labor  or  expense, 
and  the  supply  was  thought  to  be  inex- 
haustible. "For,"  says  the  history, 
41  after  a  portion  of  the  shore  has  been 
dug  over,   and  almost  all  the    clams 


taken  up,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  it  is 
said,  they  are  as  plenty  there  as  ever. 
It  is  even  affirmed  by  many  persons, 
that  it  is  as  necessary  to  stir  the  clam- 
ground  frequently  as  it  is  to  hoe  a 
field  of  potatoes ;  because  if  this  labor 
is  omitted,  the  clams  will  be  crowded 
too  closely  together,  and  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  increasing  in  size."  But, 
we  were  told  that  the  small  clam, 
mya  arenaria,  was  not  so  plenty  here 
as  formerly.  Probably  the  clam-ground 
has  been  stirred  too  frequently,  after 
all. 

We  crossed  a  brook,  not  more  than 
fourteen  rods  long,  between  Orleans  and 
Eastham,  called  Jeremiah's  Gutter.  The 
Atlantic  is  said  sometimes  to  meet  the 
Bay  here,  and  isolate  the  northern  part 
of  the  Cape.  The  streams  of  the  Cape 
are  necessarily  formed  on  a  minute 
scale,  since  there  is  no  room  for  them 
to  run,  without  tumbling  immediately 
into  the  sea;  and  beside,  wo  found  it 
difficult  to  run  ourselves  in  that  sand, 
when  there  was  no  want  of  room. 
Hence,  the  East  channel  where  water 
runs,  or  may  run,  is  important,  and  is 
•dignified  with  a  name.  We  read  that 
there  was  no  running  water  in  Chatham, 
which  is  the  next  town.  The  barren 
aspect  of  the  land  would  hardly  bo 
believed  if  described.  It  was  such  soil, 
or  rather  land,  as,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances, no  farmer  in  the  interior  would 
think  of  cultivating  or  even  fencing. 
Generally  the  plowed  fields  of  the  Cape 
look  white  and  yellow,  like  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  Indian  meal.  This  is  called 
soil.  All  an  inlander's  notions  of  soil 
and  fertility  will  be  confounded  by  a 
visit  to  these  parts,  and  he  will  not  be 
able,  for  some  time  afterward,  to  distin- 
guish soil  from  sand.  The  historian  of 
Chatham  says  of  a  part  of  that  town, 
which  has  been  gained  from  the  sea, 
44  there  is  a  doubtful  appearance  of  a 
soil  beginning  to  be  formed.  It  is 
styled  doubtful,  because  it  would  not  be 
observed  by  every  eye,  and  perhaps  not 
acknowledged  by  many."  We  thought 
that  this  could  not  be  a  bad  descrip- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Cape, 
There  is  a  "  beach"  on  the  west  side  of 
Eastham,  which  we  crossed  the  next 
summer,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  stretch- 
ing across  the  township,  containing 
seventeen  hundred  acres,  on  which  there 
is  not  now  a  particle  of  vegetable  mould, 
though  it  formerly  produced  wheat. 
All  sands  are  here  called  44  beaches," 
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whether  they  are  waves  of  water,  or  of 
air  that  dash  against  them,  since  they 
0011111101117  hare  their  origin  on  the 
shore. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  real  and  ap- 
parent barrenness,  we  were  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  great  crops  of  corn 
which  are  still  raised  in  Eastham.  Our 
landlord  in  Orleans  had  told  us  that  he 
raised  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of 
corn  annually,  and  also  of  the  great 
number  of  pigs  which  he  fattened.  It 
was  here  that  the  Pilgrims,  to  quote 
their  own  words,  "bought  eight  or  ten 
hogsheads  of  corn  and  beans,"  of  the 
Nanset  Indians,  in  1622,  to  keep  them- 
selves from  starving.  "In  1667  the 
town  [of  Eastham,]  voted  that  every 
housekeeper  should  kill  twelve  black- 
birds, or  three  crows,  which  did  great 
damage  to  the  corn ;  and  this  vote  was 
repeated  for  many  years.' '  In  1695, 
an  additional  order  was  passed,  namely, 
that  "every  unmarried  man  in  the  town- 
ship shall  kill  six  blackbirds,  or  three 
crows,  while  he  remains  single;  as  a 
penalty  for  not  doing  it,  shall  not  bo 
married  until  he  obey  this  order."  The 
blackbirds,  however,  still  molest  the  corn. 
I  saw  them  at  it  the  next  summer,  and 
there  were  many  scare- crows,  if  not 
scare-blackbirds,  in  the  fields,  which  I 
often  mistook  for  men.  From  which  I 
concluded,  that  cither  many  men  were 
not  married,*  or  many  blackbirds  were. 
Yet  they  put  but  three  or  four  kernels 
in  a  hill,  and  let  fewer  plants  remain 
than  we  do.  In  the  account  of  Eastham 
in  the  "Historical  Collections,"  printed 
in  1802,  it  is  said  that  "  more  corn  is 
produced  than  the  inhabitants  consume, 
and  above  a  thousand  bushels  are  annu- 
ally sent  to  market.  The  soil  being  free 
from  stones,  a  plow  passes  through  it 
speedily ;  and  after  the  corn  has  come 
up,  a  small  Cape  horse,  somewhat  larger 
than  a  goat,  will,  with  the  assistance  of 
two  boys,  easily  hoe  three  or  four  acres 
in  a  day ;  several  farmers  are  accustom- 
ed to  produce  five  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  annually,  and  not  long  since  one 
raised  eight  hundred  bushels  on  sixty 
acres."  Similar  accounts  are  given  to- 
day ;  indeed,  the  recent  accounts  are  in 
some  instances  suspectable  repetitions 
of  the  old,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
their  statements  are  as  often  founded  on 
the  exception  as  the  rule,  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  acres  are  as 
barren  as  they  appear  to  be.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  that  any  crops  can 


be  raised  here,  and  it  may  be  owing, 
as  others  have  suggested,  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
warmth  of  the  sand,  and  the  rareness 
of  frosts.  A  miller,  who  was  sharp- 
ening his  stones,  told  me  that,  forty 
years  ago,  he  had  been  to  a  husking 
here,  where  five  hundred  bushels  were 
husked  in  one  evening,  and  the  corn 
was  piled  six  feet  high  or  more,  in  the 
midst,  but  now,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
bushels  to  an  acre  were  an  average 
yield.  I  never  saw  fields  of  such  puny 
and  unpromising  looking  corn,  as  in 
this  town.  Probably  the  inhabitants 
are  contented  with  small  crops  from  a 
great  surface  easily  cultivated.  It  is 
not  always  the  most  fertile  land  that  is 
the  most  profitable,  and  this  sand  may 
repay  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  fertile 
bottoms  of  the  West.  It  is  said,  more- 
over, that  the  vegetables  raised  in  the 
sand,  without  manure,  are  remarkably 
sweet,  the  pumpkins  especially,  though, 
whon  their  seed  is  planted  in  the  interi- 
or, they  soon  degenerate.  I  can  testify 
that  the  vegetables  here,  when  they  suc- 
ceed at  all,  look  remarkably  green  and 
healthy,  though  perhaps  it  is  partly  by 
contrast  with  the  sand.  Yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Cape  towns,  generally,  do 
not  raise  •  their  own  meal  or  pork. 
Their  gardens  are  commonly  little 
patches,  that  have  been  redeemed  from 
the  edges  of  the  marshes  and  swamps. 
All  the  morning  we  had  heard  the  sea 
roar  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  was 
several  miles  distant ;  for  it  still  felt  the 
effects  of  the  storm  in  which  the  St. 
John  was  wrecked, — though  a  school- 
boy, whom  we  overtook,  hardly  knew 
what  we  meant,  his  ears  were  so  used 
to  it.  He  would  have  more  t  plainly 
heard  the  same  sound  in  a  shell.  It 
was  a  very  inspiriting  sound  to  walk 
by,  filling  the  whole  air,  that  of  the  sea 
dashing  against  the  land,  heard  several 
miles  inland.  Instead  of  having  a  dog 
to  growl  before  your  door,  to  have  an 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  growl  for  a  whole 
Cape !  On  the  whole,  we  wore  glad  of 
the  storm,  which  would  show  us  the 
ocean  in  its  angriest  mood.  We  con- 
versed with  the  boy  we  have  mentioned, 
who  might  have  been  eight  years  old, 
making  him  walk,  the  while,  under  the 
lee  of  our  umbrella ;  for  we  thought  it 
as  important  to  know  what  was  life  on 
the  Cape  to  a  boy  as  to  a  man.  We 
learned  from  him  where  the  best  grapes 
were  to  be  found  in  that  neighborhood* 
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He  was  carrying  his  dinner  in  a  pail ; 
and,  without  any  impertinent  questions 
being  put  by  us,  it  did  at  length  appear 
of  what  it  consisted.  The  homeliest 
facts  are  always  the  most  acceptable  to 
an  inquiring  mind.  At  length,  before 
we  got  to  Eastham  meeting-house,  we 
left  the  road  and  struck  across  the 
country  for  the  eastern  shore,  at  Nanset 
Lights — three  lights  close  together,  two 
or  three  miles  distant  from  us.  They 
were  so  many  that  they  might  be  dis- 
tinguished from  others ;  but  mis  seemed 
a  shiftless  and  costly  way  of  accom- 
plishing that  object.  We  found  our- 
selves at  once  on  an  apparently  bound- 
less plain,  without  a  tree  or  a  fence,  or, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  house  in 
sight.  Instead  of  fences,  the  earth  was 
sometimes  thrown  up  into  a  slight  ridge. 
My  companion  compared  it  to  the  rolling 
prairies  of  Illinois.  In  the  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  raged  when  we 
traversed  it,  it  no  doubt  appeared  more 
vast  and  desolate  than  it  really  is.  As 
there  were  no  hills,  but  only  here  and 
there  a  dry  hollow  in  the  midst  of  the 
waste,  and  the  distant  horizon  was  con- 
cealed by  mist,  we  did  not  know  whether 
it  was  high  or  low.  A  solitary  traveler, 
whom  we  saw  perambulating  in  the  dis- 
tance, loomed  like  a  giant.  He  ap- 
peared to  walk  slouchingly,  as  if  held 
up  from  above  by  straps  under  his 
shoulders,  as  much  as  supported  by  the 
plain  below.  Men  and  boys  would  have 
appeared  alike  at  a  little  distance,  there 
being  no  object  by  which  to  measure 
them.  Indeed,  to  an  inlander,  the  Cape 
landscape  is  a  constant  mirage.  This 
kind  of  country  extended  a  mile  or  two 
each  way.  These  were  the  "  Plains  of 
Nanset,"  once  covered  with  wood,  where 
in  winter  the  winds  howl  and  the  snow 
blows  right  merrily  in  the  face  of  the 
traveler.  I  was  glad  to  have  got  out  of 
the  towns,  and  my  spirits  rose  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outward  dreariness. 

As  we  thus  skirted  the  back-side  of 
the  town,  for  we  did  not  enter  any  vil- 
lage till  we  got  to  Provincetown,  we 
read  their  histories  under  our  umbrellas, 
rarely  meeting  anybody.  The  old  ac- 
counts are  the  richest  in  topography, 
which  was  what  we  wanted  most ;  and, 
indeed,  in  most  things  else,  for  I  find 
that  the  readable  parts  of  the  modern 
accounts  of  these  towns  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  quotations,  acknowl- 
edged and  unacknowledged,  from  the 
older  ones,  without  any  additional  in- 


formation of  equal  interest — town  his- 
tories, which  at  length  run  into  a  history 
of  the  church  of  that  place,  that  being 
the  only  story  they  have  to  tell,  and  con- 
clude by  quoting  the  Latin  epitaphs  of 
the  old  pastors,  having  been  written  in 
the  good  old  days  of  Latin  and  of 
Greek.  They  will  go  back  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  every  minister,  and  tell  you 
faithfully  who  made  the  introductory 
prayer,  and  who  delivered  the  sermon ; 
who  made  the  ordaining  prayer,  and 
who  gave  the  charge ;  who  extended  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  who  pro- 
nounced the  benediction;  also  how 
many  ecclesiastical  councils  convened 
from  time  to  time  to  inquire  into  the 
orthodoxy  of  some  minister,  and  the 
names  of  all  who  composed  them.  As 
it  will  take  us  an  hour  to  get  over  this 
plain,  and  there  is  no  variety  in  the 

Erospect,  peculiar  as  it  is,  I  will  read  a 
ttle  in  the  history  of  Eastham  the 
while. 

When  the  committee  from  Plymouth 
had  purchased  the  territory  of  Eastham 
of  the  Indians,  "  it  was  demanded  who 
laid  claim  to  Billingsgate?"  which  was 
understood  to  be  all  that  part  of  the 
Cape  north  of  what  they  had  purchased. 
"  The  answer  was,  there  was  not  any 
who  owned  it.  *  Then,'  said  the  com- 
mittee, *  that  land  is  ours.1  The  Indians 
answered,  that  it  was."  This  was  a 
remarkable  assertion  and  admission. 
The  Pilgrims  appear  to  have  regarded 
themselves  as  Not  Any's  representa- 
tives. Perhaps  this  was  the  first  in- 
stance of  that  quiet  way  of  "  speaking 
for"  a  place  not  yet  occupied,  or  at 
least  not  improved  as  much  as  it  may 
be,  which  their  descendants  have  prac- 
ticed, and  are  still  practicing  so  exten- 
sively. Not  Any  seems  to  have  been 
the  sole  proprietor  of  all  America  be- 
fore the  Yankees.  But  history  says, 
that  when  the  Pilgrims  had  held  the 
lands  of  Billingsgate  many  years,  at 
length  "  appeared  an  Indian,  who  styled 
himself  Lieutenant  Anthony,"  who  laid  • 
claim  to  them,  and  of  him  they  bought 
them.  Who  knows  but  a  Lieutenant 
Anthony  may  be  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  White  House  some  day?  At 
any  rate,  I  know  that  if  you  hold  a 
thing  unjustly,  there  will  surely  be  the 
devil  to  pay  at  last. 

Thomas  Prince,  who  was  several  times 
the  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
was  the  leader  of  the  settlement  of  East- 
ham.    There  was  recently  standing,  on 
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what  was  once  his  farm,  in  this  town,  a 
pear-tree  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  England,  and  planted 
there  by  him,  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  was  blown  down  a  few  months 
before  we  were  there.  A  late  account 
says  that  it  was  recently  in  a  vigorous 
state;  the  fruit  small,  but  excellent; 
and  it  yielded  on  an  average  fifteen 
bushels.  Some  appropriate  lines  have 
been  addressed  to  it,  by  a  Mr.  Heman 
Doane,  from  which  I  will  quote,  partly 
because  they  are  the  only  specimen  of 
Gape  Cod  verse  which  I  remember  to 
have  seen,  and  partly  because  they  are 
not  bad. 

"  Two  hundred  years  have,  on  the  wings  of 
Time, 
Passed,  with  their  joys  and  woes,  since 
thou,  Old  Tree! 
Pat  forth  thy  first  leaves  in  this  foreign 
clime, 
Transplanted  from  the  soil  beyond  the 


[These  stars  represent  the  more  cleri- 
cal lines,  and  also  those  which  have 
deceased.] 

'•That  exiled  band  long  since  have  passed 
away, 
And  still,  Old  Tree!  thou  standost  in  the 
place 
Where  Prince's  hand  did  plant  thee  in  his 
day — 
An  undesigned  memorial  of  his  race 
And  time;  of  those  oar  honor' d  fathera, 
when 
They  came  from  Plymouth  o'er  and  settled 
here; 
Doane,  Higgins,  Snow,  and  other  worthy 
men, 
Whose  names  their  sons  remember  to  re- 
vere. 


"  Old  Time  has  thinned  thy  boughs,  Old  Pil- 
grim Tree ! 
And  bowed  thee  with  the  weight  of  many 
years; 
Yet,  'mid  the  frosts  of  age,  thy  bloom  we 
see, 
And  yearly  still  thy  mellow  fruit  appears." 

There  are  some  other  lines  which  I 
might  quote,  if  they  were  not  tied  to 
unworthy  companions,  by  the  rhyme. 
When  one  ox  will  lie  down,  the  yoke 
bears  hard  on  him  that  stands  up. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  Eastham 
was  Deacon  John  Doane,  who  died  in 
1707,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten.  Tra- 
dition says  that  he  was  rocked  in  a 


cradle  several  of  his  last  years.  That, 
certainly,  was  not  an  Achillean  life. 
His  mother  must  have  let  him  slip  when 
she  dipped  him  into  the  liquor  which 
was  to  make  him  invulnerable,  and  he 
went  in,  heels  and  all.  Some  of  the 
stone-bounds  to  his  farm,  which  he  set 
up,  are  standing  to-day,  with  his  initials 
cut  in  them. 

The  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  town 
interested  us  somewhat.  It  appears 
that  "they  very  early  built  a  small 
meeting-house,  twenty  feet  square,  with 
a  thatched  roof  through  which  they 
might  fire  their  muskets" — of  course,  at 
the  devil.  •«  In  1662,  the  town  agreed, 
that  a  part  of  every  whale  cast  on  shore 
be  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry. "  No  doubt,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  propriety  in  thus  leaving  the 
support  of  the  ministers  to  Providence, 
whose  servants  they  are,  and  who  alone 
rules  the  storms ;  for,  when  few  whales 
were  cast  up,  they  might  suspect  that 
their  worship  was  not  acceptable.  The 
ministers  must  have  sat  upon  the  cliffs 
in  every  storm,  and  watched  the  shore 
with  anxiety.  And,  for  my  part,  if  I 
were  a  minister,  I  would  rattier  trust  to 
the  bowels  of  the  billows,  on  the  back- 
side of  Cape  Cod,  to  cast  up  a  whale  for 
me,  than  to  the  generosity  of  many  a 
country  parish  that  I  know.  You  oan- 
not  say  of  a  country  minister's  salary, 
commonly,  that  it  is  "  very  like  a  whale." 
Nevertheless,  the  minister  who  depended 
on  whales  cast  up  must  have  had  a  try- 
ing time  of  it.  I  would  rather  have  gone 
to  the  Falkland  Isles  with  a  harpoon, 
and  done  with  it.  Think  of  a  whale 
having  the  breath  of  life  beaten  out  of 
him  by  a  storm,  and  dragging  in  over 
the  bars  and  guzzles,  for  the  support  of 
the  ministry !  What  a  consolation  it 
must  have  been  to  him !  I  have  heard 
of  a  minister,  who  had  been  a  fisherman, 
being  settled  in  Bridgewater  for  as  long 
a  time  as  he  could  tell  a  cod  from  a 
haddock.  Generous  as  it  seems,  this 
condition  would  empty  most  country 
pulpits  forthwith,  for  it  is  long  since  the 
fishers  of  men  were  fishermen.  Also, 
a  duty  was  put  on  mackerel  here  to 
support  a  free-school ;  in  other  words, 
the  mackerel-school  was  taxed,  in  order 
that  the  children's  school  might  bo  free. 
kk  In  1665,  the  Court  passed  a  law  to 
inflict  corporal  punishment  on  all  per- 
sons, who  resided  in  the  towns  of  this 
government,  who  denied  the  Scrip- 
tures."   Think  of  a  man  being  whipped 
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on  a  spring  morning,  till  ho  was  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  Soriptures 
were  true !  "It  was  also  voted  by  the 
town  that  all  persons  who  should  stand 
out  of  the  meeting-house  during  the 
time  of  divine  service,  should  be  set  in 
the  stocks."  It  behoved  such  a  town 
to  see  that  sitting  in  the  meeting-house 
was  nothing  akin  to  sitting  in  the  stocks, 
lest  the  penalty  of  obedience  to  the  law 
might  be  greater  than  that  of  disobe- 
dience. Tnis  was  the  Eastham  famous 
of  late  years  for  its  camp-meetings,  held 
in  a  grove  near  by,  to  which  thousands 
flock  from  all  parts  of  the  Bay.  We 
conjectured  that  the  reason  for  the  per- 
haps unusual,  if  not  unhealthful  devel- 
opment of  the  religious  sentiment  here, 
was  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  are  women  whose  husbands 
ana  sons  are  either  abroad  on  the  sea, 
or  else  drowned,  and  there  is  nobody 
but  they  and  the  ministers  left  behind. 
The  old  account  says  that  "hysteric 
fits  are  very  common  in  Orleans,  East- 
ham,  and  the  towns  below,  particularly 
on  Sunday,  in  the  times  of  divine  ser- 
vice. When  one  woman  is  affected,  five 
or  six  others  generally  sympathize  with 
her;  and  the  congregation  is  thrown 
into  the  utmost  confusion.  Several  old 
men  suppose,  unphilosophically  and 
uncharitably,  perhaps,  that  the  will  is 
partly  concerned,  and  that  ridicule  and 
threats  would  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  evil."  How  this  is  now  we  did 
not  learn.  We  saw  one  singularly  mas- 
culine woman,  however,  in  a  house  on 
this  very  plain,  who  did  not  look  as  if 
she  was  over  troubled  with  hysterics,  or 
sympathized  with  those  that  were  ;  or, 
perchance,  life  itself  was  to  her  a  hys- 
teric fit — Nanset  woman,  of  a  hardness 
and  coarseness  such  as  no  man  ever 
possesses  or  suggests.  It  was  enough 
to  see  the  vertebrae  and  sinews  of  her 
neck,  and  her  set  jaws  of  iron,  which 
would  have  bitten  a  board-nail  in  two 
in  their  ordinary  action — braced  against 
the  world,  talking  like  a  man-of-war's- 
man  in  petticoats,  or  as  if  shouting  to 
you  through  a  breaker ;  who  looked  as 
if  it  made  her  head  ache  to  live ;  hard 
enough  for  earf  enormity.  I  looked 
upon  her  as  one  who  had  committed  in- 
fanticide ;  who  never  had  a  brother,  un- 
less it  were  some  wee  thing  that  died  in 
infancy — for,  what  need  of  him  ? — and 
whose  father  must  have  died  before  she 
was  born.  This  woman  told  us  that  the 
oamp-meetings  were  not  held  the  pre- 


vious summer  for  fear  of  introducing  the 
cholera,  and  that  they  would  have  been 
held  earlier  this  summer,  but  the  rye 
was  so  backward  that  straw  would  not 
have  been  ready  for  them ;  for  they  lie 
in  straw.  There  are  sometimes  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  and  five 
thousand  hearers,  assembled.  The 
ground,  which  is  called  Millennium 
Grove,  is  owned  by  a  company  in  Bos- 
ton, and  is  the  most  suitable,  or  rather 
unsuitable,  for  this  purpose,  of  any  that 
I  saw  on  the  Cape.  It  is  fenced,  and 
the  frames  of  the  tents  are,  at  all 
times,  to  be  seen  interspersed  among 
the  oaks.  They  have  an  oven  and  a 
pump,  and  keep  all  their  kitchen  uten- 
sils and  tent  coverings  and  furniture  in 
a  permanent  building  on  the  spot  They 
select  a  time  for  their  meetings  when 
the  moon  is  full.  A  man  is  appointed 
to  clear  out  the  pump  a  week  before- 
hand, while  the  ministers  are  clearing 
their  throats ;  but,  perhaps,  the  latter  do 
not  always  deliver  as  pure  a  stream  as 
the  former.  I  saw  the  heaps  of  clam- 
shells left  under  the  tables,  where  they 
had  feasted  in  previous  summers,  and 
supposed,  of  course,  that  that  was  the 
wort  of  the  unconverted,  or  the  back- 
sliders and  scoffers.  It  looked  as  if  a 
camp-meeting  must  be  a  singular  com- 
bination of  a  prayer-meeting  and  a 
pic-nic. 

The  first  minister  settled  here  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Treat,  in  1672,  a  gentleman 
who  is  said  to  be  "  entitled  to  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  evangelists 
of  New  England . ' '  He  converted  many 
Indians,  as  well  as  white  men,  in  his 
day,  and  translated  the  Confession  of 
Faith  into  the  Nanset  language.  These 
were  the  Indians  concerning  whom  their 
first  teacher,  Richard  Bourne,  wrote  to 
Gookin  in  1674*  that  he  had  been  to  see 
one  who  was  sick,  "  and  there  came  from 
him  very  savory  and  heavenly  expres- 
sions," hut,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of 
them,  he  says,  "  the  truth  is,  that  many 
of  them  are  very  loose  in  their  course,  to 
my  heart-breaking  sorrow."  Mr.  Treat 
is  described  as  a  Calvinist  of  the  strictest 
kind,  not  one  of  those  who,  by  giving 
up  or  explaining  away,  become  like  a 
porcupine  disarmed  of  its  quills,  but  a 
consistent  Calvinist,  who  can  dart  his 
auills  to  a  distance  and  courageously 
defend  himself.  There  exists  a  volume 
of  his  sermons  in  manuscript,  ••  which," 
says  a  commentator,  •»  appear  to  have 
been  designed  for  publication. ' '    I  quote 
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the  following  sentences  at  second  hand, 
from  a  Discourse  on  Luke,  xvi.,  23, 
addressed  to  sinners : — 

"Thou  must  cro  long  go  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  is  ready 
to  receive  thee.  There  is  rooom  enough  for 
thy  entertainment; " 

"  Consider,  thou  art  going  to  a  place  pre- 
pared by  God  on  purpose  to  exalt  his  justice 
m ;  a  place  made  lor  no  other  employment  but 
torments.  Hell  is  God's  house  of  correction; 
and,  remember,  God  doth  all  things  like  him- 
self. When  God  would  show  his  justice,  and 
what  is  the  weight  of  his  wrath,  ne  makes  a 
hell  where  it  shall,  indeed,  appear  to  purpose." 
— »*  Woe  to  thy  soul  when  tnou  shalt  be  set  up 
as  a  butt  for  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty . ' 

"  Consider,  God  himself  shall  be  the  princi- 
pal agent  in  thy  misery, his  breath  is  the 

oellowB  which  blows  up  the  flame  of  hell  for 
ever; — and,  if  he  punish  thee,  if  he  meet  thee 
in  his  fury,  he  will  not  meet  thee  as  a  man ; 
he  will  give  thee  an  omnipotent  blow." 

"Some  think  sinning  ends  with  this  life; 
but  it  is  a  mistake.  The  creature  is*  held 
under  an  everlasting  law;  the  damned  in- 
crease in  sin  in  hell.  Possibly,  the  mention 
of  this  may  please  thee.  But,  remember,  there 
shall  be  no  pleasant  sins  there;  no  eating, 
drinking,  singing,  dancing,  wanton  dalliance, 
and  drinking  stolen  waters;  but  damned  sins, 
bitter,  hellish  sins;  sins  exasperated  by  tor- 
ments, cursing  God.  spite,  rage,  and  blas- 
phemy.— The  guilt  of  all  thy  sins  shall  be  laid 
upon  thy  soul,  and  be  made  so  many  heaps  of 
reel." 

*'  Sinner,  I  beseech  thee,  realize  the  truth 
of  these  things.  Do  not  go  about  to  dream 
mat  this  is  derogatory  to  God's  mercy,  and 
nothing  but  a  yarn  fable  to  scare  children  out 
of  then*  wits  withal.  God  can  be  merciful, 
though  he  make  thee  miserable.  He  shall 
have  monuments  enough  of  that  precious 
attribute,  shining  like  stars  in  the  place  of 
glory,  and  singing  eternal  hallelujahs  to  the 
praise  of  him  mat  redeemed  them,  thoagh,  to 
exalt  the  power  of  his  justice,  he  damn  sinners 
heaps  upon  heaps." 

"But,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "with 
the  advantage  of  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of 
terror,  which  is  naturally  productive  of  a 
sublime  and  impressive  style  of  eloquence, 
('Triumphat  venioso  glori®  curru  orator,  qui 
pectus  angit,  irritat,  et  implet  terroribus.'  Vid. 
Burnet,  De  Stat.  Mort,  p.  309,)  he  could  not 
attain  the  character  of  a  popular  preacher.  His 
voice  was  so  loud,  that  it  could  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  meeting-house,  even 
amidst  the  shrieks  of  hysterical  women,  and 
the  winds  that  howled  over  the  plains  of 
Xanset;  but  there  was  no  more  music  in  it, 
than  in  the  discordant  sounds  with  which  it 
was  mingled." 

"The  effects  of  such  preaching,"  it 
is  said,  "was  that  his  hearers  were 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  his  min- 
istry, awakened  and  alarmed ;"  jet,  we 
are  assured  that  "his  manners  were 
cheerful,  his  conversation  pleasant,  and" 
sometimes  facetious,  but  always  decent. 
He  was  fond  of  a  stroke  of  humor  and  a 
practical  joke,  and  manifested  his  relish 
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for  them  by  long  and  loud  fits  of  laugh- 
ter." 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  a  well 
known  anecdote  is  told,  which,  doubt- 
less, many  of  my  readers  have  heard, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  I  will  venture 
to  quote. 

"After  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Willard  (pastor  of  the  South  Church  in 
Boston),  he  was  sometimes  invited  by  that 
gentleman  to  preach  in  his  pulpit.  Mr.  Wil- 
lard possessed  a  graceful  delivery,  a  masculine 
and  harmonious  voice;  and,  though  ho  did 
not  gain  much  reputation  by  his  'Body  of  Di 
vinity '  which  is  frequently  sneered  at,  particu- 
larly by  those  who  have  read  it,  yet  in  his 
sermons  are  strength  of  thought,  and  energy 
of  language.  The  natural  consequence  was 
that  he  was  generally  admired.  Mr.  Treat 
having  preached  one  of  his  best  discourses  to 
the  congregation  of  his  father-in-law,  in  his 
usual  unhappy  manner,  excited  universal  dis- 
gust; and  several  nice  judges  waited  on  Mr. 
Willard,  and  begged  that  Mr.  Treat,  who 
was  a  worthy,  pious  man,  it  was  true,  but  a 
wretched  preacher,  might  never  be  invited 
into  his  pulpit  again.  To  this  request  Mr. 
Willard  made  no  reply;  but  he  desired  his 
son-in-law  to  lend  him  the  discourse ;  which, 
being  left  with  him,  he  delivered  it  without 
alteration,  to  his  people,  a  few  weeks  after. 
Thev  ran  to  Mr.  Willard  and  requested  a  copy 
for  the  press.  ( See  the  difference,'  they  cried, 
'between  yourself  and  your  son-in-law;  you 
have  preached  a  sermon  on  the  samo  text  as 
Mr.  Treat's,  but  whilst  his  was  contemptible, 
yours  is  excellent'  As  is  observed  in  a  note, 
'Mr.  Willard,  after  producing  the  sermon  in 
the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Treat,  might  have 
addressed  these  sage  critics  in  the  words  of 
Phredrus:— 

'En  hio  declarat,  quales  ritis  judices."' 
lib.  v.,  Fab.  5. 

Mr.  Treat  died  of  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  just  after  the  memorable  storm 
known  as  the  Great  Snow,  which  left 
the  ground  around  his  house  entirely 
bare,  but  heaped  up  the  snow  in  the 
road  to  an  uncommon  hight.  Through 
this  an  arched  way  was  dug,  by  which 
the  Indians  bore  his  body  to  the  grave. 

The  reader  will  imagine  us,  all  the 
while,  steadily  traversing  that  extensive 
plain  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east 
toward  Nanset  Beach,  and  reading  un- 
der our  umbrellas  as  we  sailed,  while  it 
blowed  hard  with  mingled  mist  and  rain, 
as  if  we  were  approaching  a  fit  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Treat's  funeral.  We . 
fancied  that  it  was  such  a  moor  as  that 
on  which  somebody  perished  in  the 
snow,  as  is  related  m  the  "Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Scottish  Life." 

The  next  minister  settled  here,  was 
the  "Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Dublin."  He  is  said  to* 
have  been — 
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" '  A  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue '  and  taught 
his  people  the  use  of  peat,  and  the  art  of 
drying  and  preparing  it,  which,  as  they  had 
scarcely  any  other  fuel,  was  a  great  blessing 
to  them.  He  also  introduced  improvements 
in  agriculture.  But,  notwithstanding  his  many 
services,  as  he  embraced  the  religion  of  Ar- 
minius,  some  of  his  flock  became  dissatisfied. 
At  length,  an  ecclesiastical  council,  consisting 
often  ministers,  with  their  churches,  sat  upon 
him.  and  they,  naturally  enough,  spoiled  his 
usefulness.  The  council  convened  at  the 
desire  of  two  divine  philosophers,  Joseph 
Doane  and  Nathaniel  Freeman.  In  their  re- 
port they  say,  'it  appears  to  the  council  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborn  hath,  in  his  grouching  to 
this  people,  said,  that  what  Christ  did  and 
suffered,  doth  nothing  abate  or  diminish  our 
obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
GhriBt's  suffering  and  obedience  were  for  him- 
self; both  parts  of  which,  we  thinkf  contain 
dangerous  error/ 

"  Also— '  It  hath  been  said,  and  doth  appear 
to  this  council,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborn,  Doth 
in  public  and  private,  asserted  that  there  are 
no  promises  in  the  Bible  but  what  are  condi- 
tional, which  we  think,  also,  to  be  an  error, 
and  do  say  that  there  are  promises  which  are 
absolute  and  without  any  conditions, — such 
as  the  promise  of  a  new  heart,  and  that  ho  will 
write  his  law  in  our  hearts.' 

"Also,  they  say,  *  it  hath  been  alleged,  and 
doth  appear  to  us,  that  Mr.  Osborn  hath  de- 
clared, mat  obedience  is  a  considerable  cause 
of  a  person's  justification,  which,  wo  think, 
contains  very  dangerous  error.' " 

And  many  the  like  distinctions  they 
made,  such  as  some  of  my  readers, 
probably,  are  more  familiar  with  than  I 
am.  So,  far  in  the  East,  among  the 
Yezidis,  or  "Worshipers  of  the  Devil, 
so-called,  the  Chaldeans  and  others, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  travelers, 
you  may  still  hear  these  remarkable 
disputations  on  doctrinal  points  going 
on.  Osborn  was,  accordingly,  dis- 
missed, and  he  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  kept  school  for  many  years. 
But  he  was  fully  justified,  methinks,  by 
his  works  in  the  peat  meadow;  one 
proof  of  which  is,  that  ho  lived  to  be 
between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years 
old. 

The  next  minister  was  the  Rev.  Ben* 
jamin  Webb,  of  whom,  though  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman  pronounced  him  "  the 
best  man  and  the  best  minister  whom 
he  ever  knew,"  yet  the  historian  says, 
that— 

"  As  he  spent  his  days  in  the  uniform  dis- 
cha;  ^e  of  his  duty,  [it  reminds  one  of  a  country 
muster,]  and  there  were  no  shades  to  give 
relief  to  his  character,  not  much  can  be  said 
of  him.  [Pity  the  devil  did  not  plant  a  few 
shado  trees  along  his  avenues.]  His  heart 
was  as  pure  as  the  new-fallen  snow,  which 


completely  covers  every  dark  spot  in  a  field; 
his  mind  was  as  serene  as  the  sky  in  a  mild 
evening  in  June,  when  the  moon  shines  with- 
out a  cloud.  Name  any  virtue,  and  that  vir- 
tue he  practiced;  name  any  vice,  and  that 
vice  he  shunned.  But  if  peculiar  qualities 
marked  his  character,  they  were  his  humility, 
his  gentleness,  and  his  love  of  God.  The 
people  had  long  been  taught  by  a  son  of 
thunder:  [Mr.  Treat,]  in  him  they  were  in- 
structed by  a  son  of  consolation,  who  sweetly 
allured  them  to  virtue  by  soft  persuasion,  and 
by  exhibiting  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being;  for  his  thoughts  were  so  much  in 
heaven,  that  they  seldom  descended  to  the 
dismal  regions  below;  and  though  of  the 
same  religious  sentiments  as  Mr.  Treat,  yet 
his  attention  was  turned  to  those  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  a  Savior  came  to  publish." 

We  were  interested  to  hear  that  such 
a  man  had  trodden  the  plains  of  N onset. 

Turning  over  further  in  our  book,  our 
eyes  fell  on  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Boscom,  of  Orleans:  "Senex 
emunctoB  naris,  doctus,  et  auctor  ele- 
^antium  verborum,  facetus,  et  dulcis 
festique  sermonis."  And,  again,  on 
that  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  of 
Dennis:  "Vir  humilis,  mitis,  blandus, 
advenarum  hospes;  [there  was  need 
of  him  there] ;  suis  commodis  in  terr& 
non  studens,  reconditis  thesauris  in 
coalo."  An  easy  virtue  that,  there,  for, 
methinks,  no  inhabitant  of  Dennis  could 
be  very  studious  about  his  earthly  com- 
modity, but  must  regard  the  bulk  of  his 
treasures  as  in  heaven.  But,  probably, 
the  most  just  and  pertinent  character 
of  all,  is  that  which  appears  to  be  given 
to  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Briggs,  of  Chat- 
ham, in  the  language  of  the  later 
Romans :  "  Seip,  sepoese,  .  sepocmesc, 
wechekum — "  which,  not  being  inter- 
preted, we  know  not  what  it  means, 
though  we  have  no  doubt  it  occurs, 
*  *  may-be,  in  the  Apostle  Elliot's 
Epistle  to  the  Nipmucks. 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  do  not  love 
the  old  ministers.  They  were,  proba- 
bly, the  best  men  of  their  generation, 
and  they  deserve  that  their  biographies 
should  fill  the  pages  of  the  town  histo- 
ries. If  I  could  but  hear  the  "glad 
tidings"  of  which  they  tell,  and  which, 
perchance,  they  heard,  I  might  write  in 
a  worthier  strain  than  this. 

There  was  no  better  way  to  make 
the  reader  realize  how  wide  and  peculiar 
that  plain  was,  and  how  long  it  took  to 
traverse  it,  than  by  inserting  these  long 
extracts  in  the  midst  of  my  narrative. 
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THE  Griffins  were  the  first  to  arrive  in 
town.  As  the  head  of  the  column 
broke  in  sight,  the  widow  Kearney  threw 
open  one  of  her  front  bed-room  win- 
dows, looked  out,  waved  her  'kerchief, 
and  with  redundant  smiles  sent  forth  a 
thousand  welcomes  to  the  friends  of 
Peace  and  Order.  The  head  waiter 
waved  the  flag.  The  cook  and  chamber- 
maids, tho  stable-boys  and  book-keep- 
er buzzed  and  swarmed  at  the  door. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  the  plump 
Cornelia  (the  oldest  not  six  years  old) 
exhibited  themselves  effectively  at  vari- 
ous points,  within  and  '  without  the 
house. 

Clipper,  the  tomb-stone  cutter,  huz- 
zaed for  the  widow.  Carter,  the  Laun- 
ceston  carrier,  called  for  three  cheers 
more.  The  Chaplain  became  spasmo- 
dic with  enthusiasm,  whilst  the  Medical 
Superintendent  nearly  broke  his  neck 
with  a  bow.  Mrs.  Kearney  never  saw 
such  a  beautiful  sight  before.  Prosper- 
ous, her  impoverished  birth-place,  in 
its  palmiest  days,  (not  even  when  the 
great  Daniel  O'Connell  passed  through 
there  from  Tullamore)  ever  turned  out 
so  well.  Oh,  if  James  Kearney  had 
only  lived  to  see  it! 

The  widow's  heart  sunk  within  her. 
But  the  sight  of  the  sub-district  con- 
stable— a  middle-aged  bachelor  in  new 
boots  and  prime  condition — mounted  on 
a  fat  black  horse,  suddenly  revived  her. 
He  lifted  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Kearney,  and, 
so  doing,  bobbed  against  the  neck  of  his 
horse,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  rear  of  the  saddle  exposed.  Mrs. 
Kearney  kissed  hand,  doubled  up  her 
kerchief,  and  pressed  it  to  her  eyes. 
Did  the  thought  strike  the  widow  Kear- 
ney, that  Giles,  the  sub-district  consta- 
ble, might  one  day  (and  that  not  far 
distant)  lead  her  to  the  stone  of  sacri- 
fice ?  She  would  have  denied  it  proud- 
ly. Giles,  indeed !  A  Welchman  !  A 
foreigner  !  An  Irish  widow  marry  out 
of  her  own  kin  and  country !  The  world 
wasn't  at  an  end  yet,  said  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney. For  all  that,  six  months  after, 
there  was  no  longer  a  Mrs.  Kearney  in 
Campbell  Town.  When  strangers  en- 
quired for  that  name,  they  were  asked 
•*  if  it  wasn't  Mrs.  Giles  they  meant  ?" 


In  the  rear  of  the  column  rode  the 
candidate  himself,  Mr.  Ethelwood  Grif- 
fin. He  was  well  mounted.  His  horse, 
a  beautiful  iron  gray,  showed  off  to  the 
sprightliest  advantage.  The  bridle,  head- 
gear, saddle-cloth  —  everything  was 
perfect  The  young  candidate  rode 
superbly.  Born  in  Tasmania,  he  had 
been  cradled  in  the  saddle.  His  face 
and  figure  were  picturesque.  Dark 
brown  eyes,  lips  and  nose  finely  cut, 
broad  shoulders,  heavy  beard  and  flow- 
ing hair,  deep  chest,  small  round  hands, 
staunch  thighs,  and  (what  the  widow 
herself  pronounced  to  be)  the  "  beauti- 
fulest  foot"  Ethelwood  Griffin  was, 
every  inch,  a  winning,  han&some, 
noble  fellow.  Generous  almost  to 
recklessness;  faithful,  frank,  courage- 
ous; deserting  nothing,  denying  no- 
thing, fearing  nothing;  nothing  that  his 
large  heart  bid  him  cling  to,  confess,  or 
dare — no  one,  socially,  was  more  be- 
loved than  he.  He  fell  ill  of  fever  one 
day.  The  news  flew  quick  and  wide. 
For  miles  and  miles  around,  one  might 
have  felt  the  deep  vibration,  the  pulsa- 
ting, throbbing  sorrow,  which  the  news 
awoke. 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  rude,  the 
gentle,  the  young,  the  old — aye!  the 
wildest  scamps  that  scoured  the  country 
in  search  of  quail  or  kangaroo,  and  kept 
the  inns  in  uproar,  on  the  high-road  and 
in  the  Bush,  the  whole  year  round — 
they  whom  people  (experienced  people, 
religious  people)  might  have  said  had 
no  thought,  no  sensibility,  no  sense  of 
duty,  not  the  smallest! — they,  too, 
came  flocking  in  from  every  quarter,  in 
every  sort  of  costume,  in  every  kind  of 
vehicle,  and  some  on  foot,  to  know  how 
Ethelwood  was  getting  on. 

Ah  !  it  is  well  that  heavy  visitations 
come  upon  us  sometimes ;  that  we  are 
struck  down  in  our  exulting  strength, 
and  laid  helpless  on  our  bed ;  for  at  stJoh 
moments  do  we  awake  to  the  consoling 
knowledge  that  Heaven  keeps  around 
us  friends  we  little  dream  of;  friends 
who,  from  various  pursuits  and  scenes, 
from  lonely  or  from  populous  places, 
come  together  at  one  stroke  of  nature, 
and  throw  light  upon  our  darkened* 
couch ;  friends  who,  despite  of  all  the 
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§aiety  they  dance  or  dash  through,  all 
le  flattery  they  drink  in,  all  the  frivoli- 
ty, dissipation,  and  debauch  they  flit 
or  reel  through,  still  retain  the  diviner 
impulses  that  conduct  them,  through  all 
the  forms  of  sin  and  death,  to  pious 
duties  and  inspiring  visions. 

Ethelwood's  education  had  not  been 
of  a  very  brilliant  order.  University 
men  would  have  said  so.  Literary  peo- 
ple, generally  speaking,  would  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  classics.  He  never  had 
to  sit  down  in  a  sepulchral  study -room, 
before  a  grim  oak  desk,  mutilated  with 
the  hieroglyphics  of  five  or  six  mischiev- 
ous generations,  and  worry  his  brain 
with  the  fables  of  Phsedrus  or  the  legends 
of  Lucian;  never  had  to  prepare  two 
hundred  lines  of  a  Georgic  by  ten  o'clock 
of  a  winter's  morning,  with  his  chilblains 
burning,  and  the  fear  of  man  and  all  the 
immortal  gods  before  him ;  never  work- 
ed himself  into  a  frenzy  with  a  Philippic, 
or  stumbled  to,  the  ludicrous  with  Lon- 
gjnus  on  the  Sublime.  Horace  was 
Greek  to  him,  and  Ovid  as  unfamiliar  as 
the  Euxine.  But  he  had  Lempriere's 
dictionary,  and  Maria  Hack's  stories  of 
the  Hellenic  Confraternities.  He  had 
a  popular  translation  of  Livy  in  his 
book-case,  and  the  luminous  pages  of 
Gibbon  completed  his  knowledge  of  the 
Caesars. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  sciences 
as  they. have  been  taught  during  many 
dusky  centuries  in  the  sombre  colleges 
of  Europe.  He  knew  nothing  of  them. 
But,  in  a  plain,  cheap  way,  he  had  been 
taught  to  be  a  man — an  intelligent, 
useful,  active,  eloquent,  strong  man. 
He  knew  enough  of  kings  and  dema- 
gogues, quacks  and  statesmen,  creeds 
and  commerce ;  knew  enough  of  the 
progress  and  decline  of  nations,  the 
politics  of  latter  times,  the  history  of  the 
great  old  monarchy  that  had  planted  the 
colony  which  he  loved,  and  had  the 
earnest  will  to  serve ;  knew  enough  of 
the  statistics,  industrial  and  otherwise, 
of  this  same  little  colony ;  knew  enough 
about  her  young  and  growing  interests, 
and  had  mastered  a  sufficiently  accurate 
and  forcible  diction  to  convey  his  views 
upon  all  these  matters  tellingly  to  his 
hearers ;  and  thus,  though  but  slightly 
qualified  for  a  grand  debate  in  West- 
minster, or  an  elegant  gossip  at  Gore 
House,  or  a  morning  with  Lady  Mor- 

San,  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  position 
e  now  strove  to  occupy,  and  brought 


into  the  contest  for  it  much  sound 
knowledge,  a  clear,  quick  brain,  a  fluent 
tongue  and  a  resolute,  high-toned  nature. 

He  was  on  the  wrong  side,  however. 
Public  opinion  emphatically  declared  he 
was.  The  public  press,  with  one  excep- 
tion, resisted  his  claims,  and  assailed 
him  fiercely.  Generous,  honest,  courage- 
ous fellows  frequently  commit  this  same 
mistake.  They  very  often  appear  on 
the  wrong  side.  The  very  weakness  of 
it,  the  discredit  which  attaches  to  it,  the 
opprobrium  which  threatens  those  who 
stand  up  for  it — all  invest  it  with  a  fas- 
cination which  excites  the  devotion 
and  sympathy  of  the  chivalrous.  No 
one  said  that  Ethelwood  Griffin  took 
the  side  he  did  from  unworthy  motives. 
No  one  charged  him  with  mercenary 
desires,  for  he  was  rich  whilst  he  was 
generous.  No  one  charged  him  with 
being  a  candidate  for  the  compliments 
and  favors  of  the  government  folk; 
for  his  social  position  left  all  such  poor 
temptations  far  below  him — whilst  his 
own  proud  nature,  had  they  been  invi- 
tingly displayed,  would  have  trampled 
them  in  the  dust. 

The  other  side  had,  far  away,  the  best 
of  it.  It  was  cheerful,  beautiful,  and 
bright  with  the  budding  hopes  of  a  fu- 
ture already  dawning,  in  which  the 
young  colony  would  rise  above  the  im- 
purities and  malediction  of  its  child- 
hood, and,  in  a  purer  atmosphere,  on  a 
loftier  level,  efface  the  features  with 
which,  in  its  cradle,  by  a  malignant 
magic,  it  had  been  cursed.  All  that 
was  good,  hopeful,  generous,  pious, 
manful;  all  that  was  noble  in  thought, 
impulse,  prayer  and  purpose ;  all  were 
with  the  cause  of  which,  this  day,  the 
Blue  Cockade  had  been  chosen  as  the 
symbol.  The  other  side  attracted  to  it 
all  the  noisy  flies  and  greedy  vermin, 
all  the  tame  snakes  and  silken  spaniels, 
that  had  birth,  congenial  refuse,  food, 
warmth  and  caresses,  within  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, waiting-rooms,  out-offices 
and  sculleries  of  the  Colonial  Court — 
the  Petit  Trianon — the  paltry  lodging- 
house  of  a  green-room  king. 

In  their  progress  through  the  town, 
the  Griffins  were  variously  received. 
Mrs.  Kearney  kissed  hands  to  them,  and 
waved  her  snowy  'kerchief.  This  we 
have  already  seen.  But  Hodgens,  the 
butcher,  who  had  figured  in  the  famous 
Bristol  Riots,  and  had  largely  partaken 
of  the  chief  magistrate's  port  wine, 
whilst  that  venerable  city  was  in  flames, 
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shook  his  cleaver  in  defiance  at  them ; 
pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  fat 
wether,  recently  slaughtered,  as  indi- 
cative of  the  destiny  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, so  sheepish  a  mob  incontestibly 
deserved. 

Hodgens  was  a  Chartist.  He  was  a 
rude,  blunt,  boisterous  man ;  but  honest, 
intelligent,  and  generous.  His  hatred 
of  the  English  aristocracy  was  intense. 
He  would  have  fallen  on  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  a  Couthon.  Warwick  cas- 
tles and  Woburn  abbeys,  Elizabethan 
halls  and  Norman  keeps,  would  have 
speedily  disappeared  in  the  red  tempest 
of  his  torch.  Not  a  pillar,  not  a  porch, 
not  a  tomb-stone  with  a  scrap  of 
heraldry  upon  it,  would  he  have  spared.' 
Trees  that  had  been  planted  long  before 
the  rival  White  and  Red  roses  bloomed, 
and  were  sacred  to  the  children  of  the 
knights  of  Poictiers  and  Agincourt,  he 
would  have  dealt  with  as  the  fig- 
tree  of  the  Gospel.  Their  very  roots 
would  have  been  reduced  by  him  to 
charcoal.  With  their  ashes  he  would 
have  marked  the  pale  forehead  of  the 
nobility,  and  have  dismissed  the  sinner 
out  upon  the  world  to  do  penance,  in 
poverty  and  hard  labor,  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  birth.  Out  from  the  huge  facto- 
ries; up  from  the  mysterious  mines, 
where  generations  had  gnawed  their  way 
like  worms,  and  had  toiled,  and  writhed, 
and  died  without  knowing  there  were 
flowers,  and  streams,  and  stars,  and 
sunshine  overhead ;  down  from  the  gar- 
rets, where  the  spider  had  been  their 
silent  companion  for  years  of  labor  and 
desolation,  and  through  the  damp  and 
darkness  of  which,  beautiful  and'strong 
thoughts  had  sometimes  gone  forth, 
winged  and  armed  like  warrior  angels, 
to  disturb  the  dull  reign  of  falsehood 
and  servility;  from  all  these  places 
he  would  have  summoned  a  new 
nation  into  power.  Men  of  less  truth, 
less  courage,  less  heart  and  thought, 
have  had  their  triumphal  cars,  their 
crowns  of  laurel,  statues  in  cathedral 
and  pantheon,  public  obsequies  and 
sumptuous  catafalques  decreed  them. 

At  the  door  of  a  public-house  stood 
an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Dodd — 
Isaac  Napoleon  Dodd.  He  was  stone 
blind.  Dressed  all  in  white,  with  a 
long  white  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  was  a 
remarkable  figure  in  the  panorama  of 
this  memorable  contest.  He  wore  no 
spectacles.  The  blank  eyeballs  glis- 
tened in  the  sun,  towards  which  they 


seemed  irrevocably  turned.  A  martyr 
to  the  gout,  he  wore  yellow  worsted 
slippers,  and  rested  on  a  thiok,  heavy, 
knotted  brown  stick,  round  which  a 
flabby  snake  had  been  carved.  The 
smoke  from  his  pipe  rose  up  in  clouds, 
softly  curled,  glided,  and  lingered  about 
his  hat.  Having  the  good  luck  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  house  at  the  door  of 
which  he  stood,  he  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance in  the  village.  He  was  corpulent 
besides ;  and  this,  added  to  the  fluency  , 
of  his  speech  and  the  vigor  of  his 
voice,  rendered  him  an  oracle  with 
his  customers. 

Over  the  doorway  was  a  large  square 
lamp.  It  was  painted  green,  and  bore 
an  imperial  tin  crown,  as  yellow  and 
ponderous  as  a  sun-flower.  Various 
inscriptions  were  legible  on  the  glass. 
They  contained  a  synopsis  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  house.  The  passer-by 
learned  from  them  that  gin  and  chops, 
tobacco  and  beef-steaks,  brandy  and 
soap,  nutmegs  and  nails,  pickled  salmon 
and  Panama  hats,  were  supplied  within 
on  liberal  terms  by  Isaac  Napoleon 
Dodd.  A  signboard  over  the  lamp 
represented  the  great  Corsican,  on  a 
powerful  bay  horse,  clearing  the  Alps 
at  a  bound.  The  house  was  called  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  and  Isaac  Napoleon 
Dodd  had  a  hay-stack,  three  quarters 
of  an  acre  of  sand  and  bulrushes,  a 
flock  of  geese  and  dog-kennel,  a  mile 
outside  the  town — all  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  Fontainebleau. 

The  historic  partialities  of  Mr.  Dodd 
were  manifest.  He  worshiped  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  Napoleon.  Could  he 
have  sung  like  the  blind  balladist  of 
Soio,  the  victories  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire  would  have  been  celebrated  in 
an  epic  not  less  majestic  than  the  Iliad. 
As  it  was,  he  named  his  children  in 
commemoration  of  the  famous  fields  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  over  whioh  the 
eagles  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  had 
winged  their  boldest  flights.  Thus  it 
was  Bet  down  in  the  baptismal  register 
of  the  parish  of  Campbell  Town,  that 
on  such  and  such  a  day,  in  such  and 
such  a  year,  Friedland  Dodd  had  been 
born,  and  Axoole  Dodd  had  been  born, 
and  Westphalia  Dodd  had  been  born. 
When  his  youngest  daughter,  his  last 
child,  was  bom,  the  pious  father  had 
her  christened,  amid  the  loudest  cack- 
ling of  the  geese  at  Fontainebleau,  as 
Maria  Louisa  St  Helena  Dodd.  All 
public  events  and  questions  were  viewed 
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by  him  as  haying  reference,  immediate 
or  remote,  to  the  glory  of  the  name 
which  with  such  pertinacity  he  had 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of 
Dodd.  Somehow  or  other  he  came  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  in  this  contest 
between  Wagstaff  and  Griffin,  the 
Napoleonic  interest  was  at  stake; 
and,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  equally 
as  intelligible,  he  determined  to  throw 
himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  ranks 
of  the  latter  gentleman ;  convinced  that, 
by  so  doing,  he  would  best  evince  his 
fidelity  to  the  deceased  Napoleon. 

"Are  they  coming?"  he  asked,  with 
his  eyeballs  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun. 

"They're  coming,"  shouted  a  score 
of  voices. 

"  Wagram,"  said  he  to  his  eldest  son, 
44  beat  the  drum." 

The  boy  brought  out  the  drum,  slung 
the  broad  leather  strap  over  his  neck 
and  under  the  left  arm,  and  flourished 
the  drum-sticks  about  his  head — 

44  Here's  Wilkins,  the  lame  Chaplain," 
shouted  the  crowd  about  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi. 

44  Three  cheers  for  Wilkins !  and  three 
cheers  for  Marshal  Soult !"  cried  Isaac 
Dodd,  waving  his  white  hat,  and  sending 
up  a  pillar  of  smoke  as  he  threw  down 
his  pipe, 

44  And  here's  the  Doctor  in  his  gig," 
exclaimed  the  drummer. 

44  Three  cheers  for  him !"  cried  Dodd, 
and  he  waved  his  white  hat  again. 

44  And  here's  old  Clipper  and  his 
wife!" 

44  Hurrah  for  Lannes  and  Davoust!" 
cried  Dodd. 

44  And  here's  Mr.  Griffin  himself," 
shouted  the  friends  of  the  blind  man,  as 
they  rushed  past  him,  towards  the  car- 
riage of  the  young  candidate,  and  lost 
themselves  in  the  throng  which  beat 
around  it  and  behind  it,  enveloping  it  in 
dust,  and  shaking  it  to  pieces. 

44  Beat  the  drum,  my  boy !"  cried 
Dodd,  waving  his  hat  with  redoubled 
energy;  flourishing  his  big  stick,  and 
joining  in  the  uproar  with  lungs  and 
limbs,  until  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
and  the  vacant  eyeballs  seemed  to 
start.  "Beat  the  drum,  my  son!"  he 
cried :  4<beat 4  The  Caliph  of  Bagdad !' 
beat 4  The  Conquering  Hero  Comes !' 
Hurra  for  Bernadotte !  hurrah  for  Gene- 
ral Rapp !  hurrah  for  Murat  and  the 
Pyramids !" 

Isaac  Napoleon  Dodd   shouted  his 
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reminiscences,  until  his  voice,  in  a  gasp, 
broke  down ;  and  swung  his  hat  until 
he  swung  it  in  his  delirium  from  him ; 
and  flourished  his  stick,  and  stamped  a 
muffled  peal)  with  his  slippers  on  the 
door-step,  until  he  fell  back  exhausted 
into  his  high-backed  arm-chair,  which, 
with  a  delicate  providence,  had  been 
placed  by  Josephine  Beauharnais  Dodd 
in  close  proximity  behind  him.  During 
all  which  performance,  Wagram  beat 
the  drum  on  both  sides,  drowning  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude,  and  driving  the 
horses  in  the  gay  procession  to  despera- 
tion. During  all  this  performance,  too, 
Mr.  Griffin  stood  erect  in  the  car- 
riage, took  off  his  hat,  bowed  to  Dodd 
(bowed  over  and  over  again,  to  Dodd), 
•ressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  swept  his 
at  through  the  stormy  air  in  a  final 
burst  of  gratitude,  and  then  fell  back  (he 
couldn't  help  it,  for  the  horses  had  be- 
come unmanageable)  into  his  seat  once 
more. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  worshiper 
of  the  Sun  of  Austerlitz  revived.  When 
he  came  to  life,  he  called  for  a  fresh 
pipe  and  a  glass  of  his  favorite  gin. 
The  latter  being  handed  him,  calling 
for  silence,  he  proposed  a  sentiment — 
44  Victory  to  Griffin,  and  success  to  Fon- 
tainebleau !" 

The  drum,  the  crowd,  the  candidate, 
the  horses — all  tumultuously  replied, 
and,  in  a  whirlwind  of  enthusiasm,  swept 
on.  Mr.  Dodd  collapsed  into  his  cane- 
bottomed  chair,  and,  with  his  hazy  eyes 
still  fixed  intently  on  the  sun,  drank  in 
the  cheers  and  tumult  of  the  departing 
crowd. 

Arrived  at  the  Rainbow,  the  Griffins 
halted ;  and,  breaking  line  (if  they  ever 
kept  it),  threw  themselves  in  shapeless 
mass  against  the  platform,  on  which, 
agreeable  to  the  wording  of  his  Excel- 
lency's proclamation,  the  nomination 
was  to  take  place.  Up  from  this  under- 
growth of  heads  and  arms  and  legs, 
through  which,  in  various  shapes,  the 
gaudy  colors  of  their  leaders  shone  like 
wild  flowers,  the  banners  of  young 
Ethelwood  waved  and  danced,  swung 
languidly  or  violently,  to  and  fro  in  the 
dusty  sunshine. 

The  Police  Magistrate,  Josiah  Thomas 
Briggs,  Esq.,  staid  his  impatient  step, 
and  jerking  up  his  shirt-collar  t»  the  last 
extremity,  performed  a  pirouette  upon 
his  boot-heel,  and  then  came  down  on 
both  soles  firmly,  boldly  facing  the  au- 
dience in  the  parquette   before  him. 
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The  consciousness  of  the  greatness  of 
his  position  threatened  at  the  moment 
to  turn  to  apoplexy.  His  face  inflamed, 
the  brass  buttons  of  his  claret-colored 
dress-coat  broke  into  symptoms  of  in- 
stant dissolution.  The  audience  cheer- 
ed him ;  some  being  under  the  impres- 
sion he  was  already  committed  to  their 
views;  others,  not  quite  so  convinced 
of  this,  believing  it  would  be  easy  to 
secure  him  by  an  early  manifestation  of 
regard. 

The  disabled  Chaplain  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  platform  u  he  did  so  very  un- 
gracefully (that  leg  of  his  was  always 
in  the  way),  and  with  considerable  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  The  condemned 
foreigner  from  Ceylon  assisted  him  with 
his  arm.  The  tomb-stone  cutter  en- 
couraged him  with  patriotic  adjura- 
tions. Having  accomplished  the  ascent, 
soothed  his  forehead  with  his  spotless 
cambric,  let  out  a  reef  or  two  of  his 
skirt  and  waistcoat,  and,  with  a  solemn 
pause,  quieted  the  palpitation  with 
which  he  was  afflicted,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilkins  advanced  towards  Mr.  Briggs, 
and,  lifting  his  hat,  did  homage  to  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Briggs  stiffened  him- 
self, buttoned  his  coat  a  button  tighter, 
tightened  the  proclamation  under  his 
arm,  and,  jerking  out  the  right  boot, 
returned  the  salute  with  inflexible  pre- 
cision. The  multitude  cheered  again. 
The  banners  shook — Isaac  Dodd's  big 
drum  announced  another  epoch  in  the 
struggle. 

Next  came  the  Medical  Superin- 
tendent. Not  a  smile,  not  a  motion  of 
the  lips — not  a  motion  of  the  eyes.  As 
though  he  had  been  starched  all  over, 
dried,  crimped,  ironed  out,  from  the 
boot-heel  to  the  hat-band,  he  walked  up 
the  steps.  A  sneeze  would  have  broken 
him  in  two.  He  saluted  the  Magis- 
trate as  he  would  salute  a  statue.  The 
Magistrate  saluted  him  with  equal  pro- 
priety. But  the  one  was  flushed — the 
other  frozen.  It  was  Bagstock  and 
Dombey.  The  notables  of  Leamington 
had  removed  to  the  Pacific.  The  spec- 
tators were  at  a  loss  whether  to  cheer 
or  not,  but  thought  it  as  well  to  do 
so.  They  had,  for  the  moment,  nothing 
else  to  do,  so  they  cheered.  The  Medi- 
cal Superintendent  frowned — the  Magis- 
trate looked  grand.  The  big  drum  of 
Wagram  completed  the  effect. 

A  few  minutes'  conversation  between 


the  Medical  Superintendent  and  the  Po- 
lice Magistrate;  between  the  Chaplain 
and  Englebert,  the  landlord  of  the 
Rainbow,  between  the  Baptist  preacher 
and  Mr.  Clipper  (the  tomb-stone  cutter), 
concerning  a  piece  of  melancholy  art, 
on  which  the  chisel  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man had  been  for  some  time  (during 
lucid  intervals)  engaged;*  some  more 
shouting  and  waving  of  hats  and  ban- 
ners; a  great  deal  of  smoking,  and 
copious  refreshment  of  another  kind; 
and  then  came  the  pipneers  of  the 
Wagstaff  procession. 

James  McGuillicuddy  was  one  of 
them.  Billy  Bolton,  the  rich  farmer 
from  Jacob's  Sugar  Loaf,  was  another. 
Old  Tucker,  the  blacksmith,  was  the 
third.  McGuillicuddy  rode  several 
paces  in  advance;  and,  as  he  danced 
up  the  street  with  his  noble  Garibaldi, 
flourishing  his  hat  and  cheering  on  the 
column,  even  Mrs.  Kearney,  though 
inveterately  opposed  to  Wagstaff  and 
all  who  backed  him,  couldn't  but  admire 
her  countryman. 

"More  power  to  you,  Doctor!"  she 
exclaimed ;  "  but  't  isn't  there  you  ought 
to  be." 

The  Doctor  flourished  his  hat  (every- 
body was  flourishing  his  hat  to-day), 
laughed,  cheered,  hurraed.  Garibaldi 
may  be  said  to  have  done  the  same. 
The  widow  became  excited,  forgot  her 
principles,  forgot  herself,  and  loudly 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the 
Doctor.  At  this  crisis,  Mr.  Hodgens 
joined  the  procession. 

How  magnificently  they  moved  up 
the  street  to  the  place  of  nomination ! 
With  what  thrilling  effect  the  Brothers 
of  St  Cecilia  gave  forth  their  notes  of 
triumph!  How  dazzlinglv  the  blue 
banners  waved !  How  deateninffly  the 
cheers  for  Wagstaff  and  the  freedom 
of  Tasmania  pealed  along  the  line 
With  what  exuberant  courtesy  and 
sweetness  young  Wagstaff  bowed,  flat- 
tened his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  deeply  overcome !  How 
Isaac  Napoleon  Dodd  groaned  as  the 
procession  swept  by  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi  !  How  radiantly  the  ladies  in  the 
church-yard  (all  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Tasmania  were  in  favor  of  the 
League)  smiled,  blushed,  throbbed,  ejac- 
ulated, as  the  formidable  oolumn  halted 
before  the  Rainbow — it  is  unnecessary 
to  say 


*  Mr.  Clipper  had  a  tender  soul,  and  poured  constant  libations  to  the  dead. 
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At  the  moment  the  hostile  forces  met, 
there  was  a  slight  disturbance.  It  was 
inevitable.  A  dozen  blows  were  rapidly 
exchanged.  Here  and  there,  a  hat  was 
bruised.  Here  and  there,  a  sash  was 
torn. .  Here  and  there,  a  flag-staff  was 
savagely  grasped  and  broken.  Mr. 
Hodgens  threatened  the  Episcopalian 
minister.  The  minister,  with  his  fat 
hand,  waved  an  anathema  on  the  butcher. 
Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn  upbraided  the  Medi- 
cal Superintendent.  There  were  groans 
for  Griffin ;  there  were  groans  for  Wag- 
staff.  Cheers  and  counter-cheers,  in- 
describable excitement,  and  confusion 
all  round.  The  Baptist  preacher  ex- 
tended his  hands,  and,  with  a  long 
neck,  implored  the  spirit  of  peaoe  and 
good-will  amongst  men.  The  Chief 
Constable  felt  disposed  for  a  miscella- 
neous arrest.  Under  the  impulse,  he 
buttoned  his  coat  and  turned  up  his 
wrist-bands.  The  Magistrate  became 
convulsed;  the  blood  rushed  from  his 
socks  to  his  wig,  and  there  permanently 
settled.  The  windows  of  the  Rainbow, 
overlooking  the  platform  and  the.  com- 
batants, were  occupied  by  the  ladies  of 
the  house,  and  numerous  acquaintances, 
in  bonnets,  from  abroad.  The  uproar 
seemed  to  exhilarate  them  greatly. 
They  laughed  immoderately,  occasion- 
ally interspersing  the  merriment  with 
an  improvident  scream.  The  candi- 
dates, all  the  while,  stood  composedly 
at  a  short  distance  from  each  other; 
Ethelwood  Griffin,  with  a  quiet  good- 
humor,  noting  down  the  sayings  and 
incidents  of  the  scene;  Marmaduke 
Wagstaff,  with  folded  arms,  biting  his 
lips,  looking  stern  and  invincible.     The 

Sioture  cannot  be  more  effectively 
escribed.  The  reporter  of  the  Laun- 
ceston  Wallaby  gave  it  up  in  de- 
spair. 

What  was  the  McGuilHouddy  doing 
all  this  time  ?  Where  was  the  gallant, 
sporting,  fiery,  rollicking  old  Celt  ? 

In  the  stable,  loosing  the  girths  of 
Garibaldi,  hunting  out  a  feed  of  oats  for 
him,  shaking  down  some  fresh  hay — in 
every  possible  way  insuring  the  comfort 
of  his  restless,  black  favorite. 

Where  was  the  Medical  Superintend- 
ent? 

In  a  private  parlor  of  the  Rainbow, 
sitting  at  a  small  table,  with  a  govern- 
ment Report,  and  a  glass  of  thin  lemon- 
ade before  him.  The  inexorable  Wood- 
house  !  He  was  driving  home  the  last 
charge  in  the  battery  he  had  vowed  to 


open  in  full  force  that  day  on  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Queen. 

"Tljey  shall  have  it — the  rebels! — 
they  shall  have  it,"  he  cadaverously 
swore,  as  he  finished  the  lemonade,  and 
shut  up  the  Report  with  a  blow  of  his 
sinewy  clenched  hand  upon  the  volume. 

He  left  the  parlor  and  oame  upon  the 
platform  the  precise  moment  the  pre- 
siding officer,  Josiah  Thomas  Briggs, 
Esq.,  had  ventured  to  open  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  tumult  was  not  alto- 
gether hushed.  But  it  had  been  to  some 
extent  appeased.  The  most  athletic 
rioters  gradually  grew  exhausted.  The 
pianissimo  passage  of  the  overture  was 
now  about  being  played.  The  Poliee 
Magistrate  thought  he  had  a  favorable 
chance.  Buttoning  his  coat  to  the  thrdat 
— he  did  it  easily,  the  buttons  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  business — pulling  up  his 
shirt-collar,  which  had  completely  loat 
its  stiffness  from  the  frequency  of  the 
operation,  tightening  his  nat  upon  his 
head,  a  little  on  one  side,  opening  oct 
his  port-folio,  clearing  his  voice  and 
twitching  the  side*curls  of  his  wig,  he 
began  to  read  the  proclamation  author- 
izing the  election. 

4 *  Read  louder,"  shouted  the  Black- 
smith. 

"  Peace  be  with  you,"  interposed  the1 
Baptist  preacher. 

" Remember  Austerlitz !"  cried  Dodd, 
who  had  just  come  upon  the  platform, 
supported  by  Arcole  and  St.  Helena. 

The  Magistrate  resumed.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty  he  got  through  read- 
ing the  proclamation,  and,  having  exhort- 
ed the  candidates  and  their  respective 
friends  to  conduct  themselves  with  de- 
corum, retired  to  the  back  of  the  plat- 
form, where  a  pine-wood  bench  had  been 
placed  by  the  Chief  Constable,  for  the 
convenience  of  his  worship.  And  now 
commenced  the  fight  in  good  earnest. 
Heretofore  there  had  been  skirmishing, 
and  on  the  whole  a  desultory  conflict. 
But  now  the  combatants  stood  face  to 
face,  closed  up  together,  and  delivered 
their  fire  at  the  shortest  range. 

Benjamin  Thome,  Esq.,  ofHawthorne 
Lodge,  oame  forward  to  propose  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  represent  the  in- 
fluential district  of  Campbell  Town  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  colony. 
He  was  an  old  man — genteel,  inar- 
ticulate, and  imbecile.  Forty  years  ago 
a  merchant  in  Hamburg,  he  had  seen 
something  of  the  world — had  supped, 
by-the-by,  with  Dumouriez  and  Napper 
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Tandy — and  in  the  wild  wastes  and 
rude  society  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had 
acrupulously  preserved  the  urbanity 
which  his  early  intercourse  with  gen- 
teel society  had  enabled  him  to  culti- 
vate. But  he  had  little  beyond  his  ur- 
banity to  recommend  him .  A  book-case 
may  be  very  polished  and  quite  empty. 
Benjamin  Thome  was  very  polished  and 
highly-finished.  But  Benjamin  Thorne 
had  nothing  in  him.  A  surly  master, 
an  avaricious  man,  a  grim  father,  his 
dealings  with  his  servants,  the  world, 
and  his  family,  were  harsh,  mean,  and 
heartless.  But  from  the  stranger — from 
the  casual  visitor  to  his  house— his  ur- 
banity concealed  everything — concealed 
the  worst.  A  satin  cloak,  edged  with 
the  softest  ermine — it  surely  was — which 
hid  the  thongs,  the  iron  clasps,  the 
sponge  dipped  in  gall,  he  had  ever 
readyrfor  his  household  and  dependents. 
He  had  married  three  times.  His  third 
wife  was  living,  and  in  her  young  arms 
he  was  a  babbling  and  inconvenient 
child.  A  magistrate,  however,  the 
owner  of  thirty  thousand  sheep,  an  old 
settler  in  the  colony — one  of  the  very 
oldest — he  was  a  man  of  decided  note. 
His  velvet-cushioned  pew  in  the  parish 
church,  his  carriage  with  its  silver 
mountings,  his  coachman  with  his  drab 
box- coat  and  three  capes,  and  the  foot- 
man with  his  lean  calves  sheathed  in  silk, 
established  his  respectability  and  weight. 
Moreover,  like  old  Wagstaff  of  Mona 
Vale,  he  gave  great  dinners ;  and  when 
he  went  to  Hobart  Town,  to  ship  his 
wool  for  Liverpool,  he  played  whist  and 
supped  at  the  Union  Club,  and  so  no- 
body denied  the  purity  of  his  blood. 

But  for  all  such  men.  a  day  of 
reckoning  is  sure  to  come.  Within 
their  households  they  are  safe.  Their 
infirmities,  insincerities,  and  tyrannies, 
encounter  there  no  criticism.  The 
very  impunity,  however,  they  have 
reveled  in  at  home,  is  but  a  snare  which 
hires  them  to  their  proper  chastisement. 
Safe  at  home — safe  and  triumphant  for 
many  years  at  home — ignorant  that  the 
world  outside  has  been  taking  notes  re- 
specting them,  and  that — as  though 
there  had  been  no  walls  to  screen  them 
— their  misdemeanors  have  been  all  the 
while  the  gossip  of  the  bar-room,  the 
market- staB,  the  public  offices,  the  high- 
way, the  gambling  den  and  stable-yard; 
they  obey  their  vanity  and  appear  in 
public.  Here  the  secrets  of  the  house- 
hold come  to  light — here  the  follies,  the 


falsehoods,  the  severities  or  frauds  they 
have  been  guilty  of,  meet,in  a  rude  way, 
their  just  rebuke.  Benjamin  Thorne 
found  this  to  be  the  case  to  his  utter 
consternation,  shame,  and  torture. 

He  came  forward  to  propose  Marma- 
duke  Wagstaff,  Esq.,  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  represent  the  district  of  Camp- 
bell Town.  His  bald  head  was  greeted 
with  cheers  and  groans,  as  it  glistened 
on  the  margin  of  the  platform.  The 
cheers  were  sickly.  The  groans  were 
vigorous.  He  put  on  his  spectacles — 
they  were  rimmed  with  gold  and  lozenge- 
shaped — and  drew  forth  a  manuscript 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  The 
groan 8  revived  and  multiplied. 
"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Thorne. 
44  You  ain't  no  gentleman,"  cried  an 
enemy  in  the  crowd. 

"I  have  attended  here,"  continued 
Mr.  Thorne. 

44  Go  home,  then,"  the  enemy  con- 
tinued. 

44  The  fabric  of  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion,0 the  urbane  old  gentleman  went 
on  to  say. 

44  Shut  up !"  shouted  his  indefatigable 
persecutor. 

44  If  there's  one  thing  dearer  to  my 
heart  than  another,"  the  venerable  sin- 
ner pathetioally  observed. 

44  It  aint  your  wife,"  roared  the 
anonymous  assailant. 

44  It  is  the  freedom,"  continued  the 
speaker,  44of  this  my  adopted  coun- 
try." 

Loud  cheers  burst  forth,  loud  groans 
— intense  hisses — cries  of  *4  go  home," 
44  don't  give  kangaroo  any  more  to 
your  men,"  "pay  them  their  wages," 
and  many  other  delicate  injunctions  of 
the  kind.  Mr.  Thorne  was  unable  to 
proceed  further.  He  put  on  his  hat, 
pocketed  his  manuscript,  and  retired, 
with  the  most  dismal  sensations,  to  the 
rear  of  the  platform.  Had  he  been 
dragged  through  the  Macquarie  river 
and  drenched  to  the  bone,  he  could  not 
have  been  more  thoroughly  depressed. 

Captuin  Skelton,  of  Skelton  Castle — 
the  Castle  was  a  portentous  barn,  by- 
the-by  —  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Marmaduke  Wagstaff.  A  sailor  for 
five  and  thirty  years,  the  gallant  cap- 
tain was  limited  in  his  diction.  He  was 
no  orator.  He  bluntly  confessed  it. 
On  the  quarter-deck,  in  a  gale,  he  was 
thoroughly  at  home.  On  a  stone  plat- 
form, defining  his  position,  he  was  an 
harpooned  porpoise  in  the  chains  of  the 
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forecastle.    Now,  he  said  his  brief  word  , 
and  was  silent. 

The  melancholy  stilness  produced 
by  the  severe  appearance  of  the  gal- 
lant Captain,  was  followed,  when  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  fell  back,  by  a  vigor- 
ous outburst  of  feeling,  partly  jovial, 
partly  recriminatory,  m  both  phases 
absolutely  lawless,  'which  neither  the 
presiding  officer,  Jonathan  Briggs,  Esq., 
nor  the  Chief  Constable,  old  Simeon 
Grabb,  an  insolvent  truss-maker,  late  of 
London ;  nor  the  Baptist  preacher,  one 
Caleb  Whitehead,  formerly  a  sausage 
manufacturer  in  the  suburbs  of  Not- 
tingham ;  nor  Hodgens,  the  Herculean 
butcher;  nor  Mrs.  Cecilia  Bunn,  with 
her  brown  cotton  umbrella  and  mission- 
ary labors;  nor  the  post-master  from 
Boss,  with  his  formidable  eyebrows; 
nor  the  proprietor  of  the  Scotch  Thistle 
himself,  with  all  his  popularity — and  it 
was  great,  for  he  had  a  multitude  of 
debtors,  and  he  was  liberal  and  patient 
to  excess;  nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins, 
with  his  inflated  waistcoat  and  volumi- 
nous white  cravat ;  nor  Mr.  Balantine, 
the  Jew,  who  conducted  the  largest 
dry-goods  establishment  in  Campbell 
Town;  nor  Captain  Skelton,  though, 
with  a  single  revolution  of  his  eye,  he 
might  have  calmed  the  troubled  elements 
at  any  other  moment;  nor  Isaac  Na- 
poleon Dodd,  with  his  military  remi- 
niscences; nor  anybody  else,  however 
influential,  jocose  or  stern,  pompous  or 
familiar,  learned  or  illiterate,  intellec- 
tual or  athletic,  profane  or  pious,  lovable 
or  terrific  he  might  be,  found  it  possible 
to  compose.  The  storm  had  its  own 
way;  and,  when  it  had  done  its  best, 
gave  in,  gave  an  expiring  throb  or  two, 
and  then  closed  up. 

And  then  MoG-uillicuddy  spoke.  The 
fall  of  Babylon;  the  submersion  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  the  fate  of  the 
legions  of  Sennacherib ;  the  siege,  and 
sack,  and  desolation  of  Jerusalem;  the 
plagues  of  Smyrna  and  Venice ;  the  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius,  and  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon ;  the  snows  of  Siberia  and 
the  sands  of  Zahara ;  all  the  woes,  catas- 
trophes and  tortures  that  had  ever  come 
upon  the  earth,  were  invoked  and  pro-, 
phesied  by  him  against  the  island,  a 
considerable  section  of  which  he  had  now 
the  honor  to  address,  should  Griffin  be 
returned. 

"  Who  was  Griffin?"  asked  the  elo- 
quent old  gentleman,  flinging  down  his 
hat,  tearing  off  his  neck-tie,  and  pitching 


it  in  ribbons  to  the  audience.  *'  Who 
was  Griffin] ' '  he  would  ask.  *  *  Privately, 
a  moral,  amiable,  devout  young  man. 
Publicly,  an  advocate  of  abominations 
and  a  champion  of  dishonor.  [Cheers 
and  uproar.  J  An  Adonis  by  the  fireside, 
he  was  little  better  than  a  Caligula  in 
the  forum.  [Immense  applause.]  Most 
of  them  had  read  Virgil.  [Cheers.]  In 
that  celebrated  book  there  was  a  king, 
Mezentius,  mentioned — 

"  Three  cheers  for  Marat  and  Maren- 
go !"  shouted  Dodd. 

"  Mezentius  had  lashed,"  the  doctor 
continued,  "living  bodies  to  dead 
ones.  The  British  government  did  the 
same.  Tasmania  was  a  beautiful,  full- 
grown  child.  Convictism  was  a  corpse. 
The  Government  had  bound  the  two 
together."  [Immense  applause  and 
hisses.]  The  doctor  said  he  would  say 
no  more.  The  cause  was  safe.  It 
would  equally  defy  the  seductions  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  terrors  of  the 
Tower.  [Renewed  applause.]  It  was 
thecause  of  freedom,  of  innocence,  of 
free  labor,  high  wages,  responsible  gov- 
ernment, decent  living,  and  voluntary 
emigration. 

The  Medical  Superintendent  would 
wish  to  say  a  word. 

James  McGuillicuddy  wouldn't  let 
him  say  a  syllable.  The  storm  broke 
out  afresh.  Dodd- and  Bolton  opened 
precipitately  on  each  other.  The  Chief 
Constable,  venturing  too  near  the  edge 
of  the  platform,  missed  his  footing, 
(some  said  old  Wagstaff  hit  him,)  and 
tumbled  heavily  on  tne  drummer.  The 
Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  6ver  near  the  railing  of 
the  church-yard,  struck  up  the  Druids' 
March  in  Norma;  whilst  Cooper,  the 
red-haired  carpenter,  impetuously  waved 
the  banner  of  the  League,  violently  fan- 
ning the  Medical  Superintendent  with 
its  folds,  and  sweeping  off  his  hat.  The 
robber  from  Ceyfon  was  in  danger  of 
his  life.  Mrs.  Kearney,  who  had  come 
upon  the  ground  with  her  cohort  of 
young  cherubs  clinging  to  her  green 
satin  skirts,  called  upon  the  blessed 
Angels  and  holy  St  Bridget  to  protect 
her ;  whilst  Brickells,  the  saddler,  and 
MacTavish,  the  druggist,  and  Hughes, 
a  dealer  in  valuable  odd  volumes  and 
broken  china-ware,  with  Leonard,  the 
pound-keeper,  appealed  in  honor  of  their 
respective  and  conflicting  senturients,  to 
the  last  resort  of  nations. 
After  this,    James    McGuillicuddy, 
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Esq.,  M.  D.f  could  say  little  that  was 
intelligible.  He  faced  the  /tumult,  or, 
as  he  said  himself,  he  "  faced  the 
music,"  and  did  his  best  to  get  the 
better'  of  it.  Yet  without  avail.  His 
concluding  words  it  would  be  impossible 
faithfully  to  transcribe.  There  were 
allusions  to  Clontarf  and  Garibaldi — to 
the  loveliness  of  the  valleys  of  Tasmania 
— to  the  chastity  and  beauty  of  her 
daughters — to  the  snowy  richness  of  her 
perambulating  flocks  and  the  salubrity 
of  her  encircling  sky — to  the  aromatic 
sweetness  of  her  umbrageous  woods, 
and  the  prolific  fecundity  of  her  virgin 
toil.  [Laughter  and  loud  cheers.]  The 
remarks  were  broken,  and  their  effect 
dissipated,  in  the  buzz  and  turbulence 
of  the  obstreperous  audience  he  address* 
ed.  He  retired  in  the  midst  of  a  temp- 
est— wishing  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul 
he  had  the  harp  of  Carolan,  the  sword 
of  Sarsfield,  the  crozier  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  bag-pipe  of  Ganzy,  the  patriarchal 
piper  of  Killarney,  and  the  tongue  of 
Grattan,  to  rouse,  inspire,  direct,  redeem 

and  save  them ! 

*         •         •        «  .      *        * 

It  is  time  to  throw  away  the  pencil. 
The  light  nickers  in  the  socket  of  the 
lamp,  and  the  duskiest  shadows  gather 
on  the  canvas.  It  is  time  to  blow  the 
feeble  glow-worm  out — time  to  rest  the 
aching  head .  Tim  e  to  set  free  the  mind 
from  the  clod  and  rubbish  through  which 
it  has  been  ploughing;  time  to  let  it 
spread  its  wings,  and,  alone  the  path- 
ways strewn  with  the  sapphires  of  the 
Southern  night,  betake  itself  to  the  soli- 
tudes it  has  loved.  Beautiful  as  Esther 
— gentle  as  Ruth  among  the  Reapers — 
the  Queen  of  the  Silent  World  looks 
forth  upon  the  mountains,  the  woods, 
the  waters,  the  foul  prison-houses,  the 
fair  white  homesteads,  the  gardens  and 
the  golden  fields,  the  countless  flocks, 
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and  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sad,  goodly 
and  opprobrious,  lost  and  living  within 
the  island  of  Tasmania. 

There's  a  broad  lake  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain -range,  stretching  away 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  center  of  the 
island,  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Numberless  little  promontories,  piled 
with  rocks,  thickly  set  with  shrubs, 
deeply  shadowed  with  the  native  oak, 
blue  pine,  and  gum  tree,  break  the  wa- 
ters into  bays  and  nooks,  where  the  wild 
dogs  come  down  to  drink  at  sunrise,  and 
the  wild  birds,  burying  themselves  in  the 
sedge  and  rushes,  close  their  wings  at 
twilight.  Lofty  hills,  wooded  to  the 
topmost  peak,  darken  the  waters  all 
along  the  northern  shore.  Dense  forests, 
and,  here  and  there,  the  most  desolate 
of  swamps,  girt  them  in  upon  the  south, 
the  east  and  west.  Away,  far  off  in 
the  darkness,  a  sheep-dog  gives  forth 
his  melancholy  howl,  keeping  patient 
watch  whilst  his  rough  master  sleeps. 

Fagged  and  feverish  with  the  noise 
and  rioting — the  squabbles,  the  cheers, 
the  oaths,  the  eloquence,  the  anger,  vul- 
garity and  mischief  of  the  day — Manna- 
duke  Wagstaff  had  ridden  up,  accom- 
panied by  three  well-loved  friends,  to 
this  lonely  lake.  He  had  won  the  fight. 
The  Government  party  had  been  de- 
feated. A  very  large  majority  of  the 
electors  had  voted  for  the  young  cham- 
pion of  the  League.  Marmaduko 
thought  he  had  never  seen  the  stars 
look  half  so  bright.  And  there  was 
a  softness  in  the  night-wind,  and  a  fra- 
grance from  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
the  Bush,  and  a  grandeur  in  the  shadows 
of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  had 
never  known  before.  In  the  deep  soli- 
tude of  that  mountain  lake — amid  those 
waters,  those  solemn  forest  shades — his 
triumph  became  purified  in  his  eyes  of 
the  grossness  inwhioh  it  had  been  born. 


SUMMER   AND    AUTUMN. 

THE  hot  midsummer,  the  bright  midsummer 
Reigns  in  its  glory  now: 
The  earth  is  scorched  with  a  golden  fire, 
There  are  berries,  dead-ripe,  on  every  briar, 
And  fruits  on  every  bough! 

But  the  autumn  days,  so  sober  and  calm, 

Steeped  in  a  dreamjr  haze: 
When  the  uplands  all  with  harvests  shine, 
And  we  drink  the  wind  like  a  fine  cool  wine- 

Ah,  those  are  the  best  of  days ! 
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HORACE    GREELEY.* 


SOME  five  and  twenty  years  ago;,  an 
overgrown,  awkward,  white-headed, 
forlorn-looking  boy  was  seen  trudging 
through  the  streets  of  New  York — a 
pack  suspended  on  a  staff  over  his  right 
shoulder — his  dress  unrivaled  in  sylvan 
simplicity  since  the  primitive  fig-leaves 
of  Eden — the  expression  of  his  face 
presenting  a  strange  union  of  wonder 
and  apathy — and  his  whole  appearance 
giving  you  the  impression  of  a  runaway 
apprentice  in  desperate  search  of  em- 
ployment. Fresh  from  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  come  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  great  metropolis.  The 
sum  of  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  consti- 
tuted the  extent  of  his  exchequer.  An 
equal  amount,  perhaps,  was  invested  in 
his  wardrobe,  which  he  carried  about 
his  person.  Ignorant  alike  of  the  world 
and  its  ways,  he  seemed,  to  the  spruce 
denizen  of  the  city,  almost  like  a  wan- 
derer from  some  other  planet.  His 
ungainly  motions  had  something  so  gro- 
tesque in  their  gracelessness,  tnat  peo- 
ple stopped  in  the  streets  to  gaze  at  him. 
Upon  a  nearer  view,  they  found  the  face 
01  this  uncouth  lad  lighted  up  with  a 
peculiar  beauty.  The  lines  of  rare 
intelligence  were  discovered  beneath  the 
listless  expression  which  masked  his 
features.  A  high,  smooth  forehead, 
rounded  with  artistic  symmetry,  seemed 
made  to  be  the  dome  of  thought.  *  His 
firm,  well-cut  lips,  combining  sweetness 
and  force  in  harmonious  proportions, 
revealed  the  workings  of  an  active, 
vigorous  mind,  and  showed  that  the 
strolling  adventurer  was  indeed  "no 
vulgar  boy." 

Such  was  Horace  Greeley,  at  his 
entrance  upon  the  career  which  has 
since  made  him  a  marked  man  among 
the  celebrities  of  the  day.  His  progress 
from  obscurity  to  eminence  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction.  He  presents 
an  extraordinary  illustration  both  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  genius  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  In  another  country; 
or  at  a  previous  date,  his  history  would 
have  been  well-nigh  impossible.  He 
was  born,  it  would  seem,  at  the  precise 
epoch  which  demanded  such  natural 
endowments  as  his,  and  in  a  state  of 
society  which  made  them  almost  in- 


stantly available.  From  the  position 
of  a  humble  mechanic,  gaining  a  scanty 
supply  of  bread  by  his  daily  toil,  he  has 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  leader  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Wielding  the  resources  of 
a  press  of  signal  energy  and  comprehen- 
siveness, he  compels  the  most  intellec- 
tual and  cultivated  classes  to  listen  to 
the  daily  words  of  the  self-taught  printer 
from  the  back-woods.  Born  in  the  most 
obscure  class  of  the  New  England  yeo- 
manry— indebted  to  no  high  seats  of 
learning  for  congenial  culture — unaided 
by  the  dazzling  prestige  of  wealth  or 
fashion — too  fearless  and  too  personal 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  continued  party  patronage, 
and  too  independent  in  his  feelings  and 
his  manners  to  court  the  caresses  of 
profitable  friendships,  he  affords  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  power  of  self- 
relying  ability  to  conquer  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  to  gain  breadth  of 
influence  and  brightness  of  renown  in 
spite  of  the  most  untoward  difficulties. 

In  the  present  article,  we  do  not  ap- 
pear as  the  eulogist  of  Horace  Greeley. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  we  share  his 
convictions  or  enjoy  his  sympathies. 
We  have  not  the  advantage  of  his  in- 
timacy, though  we  think  we  understand 
his  character.  With  no  apology  for 
the  indulgence  of  prejudice,  we  certainly 
are  not  beguiled  by  any  glow  of  personal 
enthusiasm.  Our  admiration  of  his 
merits  is  duly  tempered  by  a  sense  of 
his  imperfections.  We  cannot  fully 
adopt  either  his  political  principles,  or 
his  plans  of  social  reform ;  but,  for  that 
reason,  we  cannot  be  prevented  from 
doing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  brave, 
earnest,  intelligent,  and  humane  man. 
Our  remarks,  therefore,  will,  perhaps, 
be  too  impartial  to  satisfy  the  extreme 
partisans  on  either  side,  with  whom  the 
position  of  Horace  Greeley  is  a  subject 
of  controversy. 

Horace  Greeley  is  a  genuine  product 
of  the  New  England  sod.  He  belongs 
by  birthright  to  the  nasal,  angular, 
psalm-sineing,  pumpkin-growing  gene- 
ration, which,  according  to  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker's  veritable  annals,  was 
a  source  of  such  infinite  annoyance  to 
the  primitive  Manhattaners.     His  neg- 
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lect  of  the  arts  of  the  beautiful  in  his 
devotion  to  utility — his  preference  of 
hard,  shrewd  common-sense,  to  the 
amenities  of  a  merely  superficial  culture 
— his  love  of  the  homeliest  vernacular 
phrases  in  comparison  with  the  dainty 
terms  of  classic  refinement — the  natural 
ungainliness  of  his  address  and  manners 
— and  his  aptitude  for  dry,  blunt  humor, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  traits  for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  But,  with  the  mountain  air  of 
his  childhood,  he  breathed  in  nobler 
qualities,  which  now  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  staple  and  substance  of  the 
man.  He  early  learned  to  prize  reality 
more  than  pretense.  He  acquired  the 
habit,  which  he  has  never  lost,  of  looking 
below  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  things 
— of  combining  a  Gradgrind-like  per- 
ception of  facts  with  the  quest  of  the 
principles  that  underlie  and  vivify  them. 
Lake  most  Yankees,  he  cut  his  eye-teeth 
so  early  as  not  to  be  the  easy  dupe  of 
humbug,  and,  at  the  same  time,  began 
to  take  a  sharp  look  at  matters  for  him- 
self, without  any  excess  of  reverence 
for  the  vision  of  others.  Imbued  with 
the  enthusiasm  which  forms  one  of  the 
inner  characteristics  of  the  universal 
Yankee  nation,  though  not  always  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  he  has  never  been 
content  with  the  hum-drum  routine  of 
existence,  but  has  busied  his  teeming 
brain  with  all  sorts  of  projects  for  social 
melioration,  for  converting  politicians 
into  sages  and  saints,  shaping  legislation 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Decalogue, 
founding  commonwealths,  of  all  possi- 
ble and  impossible  virtues,  from  which 
"cakes  and  ale"  should  be  excluded, 
banishing  all  the  fruits  of  Adam's  fall 
from  earth  by  one  fell  swoop  of  radi- 
cal reform,  and  appeasing  the  impati- 
ence of  visionaries,  by  bringing  about 
the  premature  advent  of  the  millen- 
nium. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  a  con- 
genial nursery  for  the  growth  of  hardi- 
hood, robust  effort,  stern  resistance  of 
unfriendly  realities,  and,  by  contrast,  of 
ideality  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  low- 
roofed,  one-story  house,  enclosed  by  a 
straggling  country  fence,  of  rudest  con- 
struction, the  old-fashioned  well  sweep, 
with  the  moss-covered,  oaken  bucket 
swinging  high  in  air,  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  presenting  but  one  almost  un- 
mitigated mass  of  rock.  "There  is 
rock  in  the  old  orchard  behind  the 
house ;  rocks  peep  out  from  the  grass 


in  the  pastures ;  there  is  rock  along  the 
road;  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills; 
rock  on  their  summits;  rock  in  the 
woods ;  rock,  rock,  everywhere  rock." 
The  town  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  in  which 
this  humble  dwelling,  is  situated,  has 
received  from  capricious  nature  a  stern 
soil  and  ungeniaT  climate.  The  only 
jewels  it  can  show,  are  the  swarms  of 
young  men  whom  it  sends  forth  from 
its  sterile  borders  to  fill  the  high  places 
of  the  land.  The  toil  of  the  farmers  is 
of  the  severest  kind.  "To  see  them 
plowing  along  the  sides  of  those  steep, 
rocky  hills,  the  plow  creaking,  the 
oxen  groaning,  the  little  boy-driver 
leaping  from  sod  to  sod,  as  an  Alpine 
boy  is  supposed  to  leap  from  crag 
to  crag, .  the  plowman  wrenching  the 
plow  round  the  rocks,  boy  and  man 
every  minute  uniting  in  a  long  and 
agonizing  yell  for  the  panting  beasts  to 
stop,  when  the  plow  is  caught  by  a 
hidden  rock,  too  large  for  it  to  over- 
turn, and  the  solemn  slowness  with 
'which  the  procession  winds  and  creaks 
and  groans  along,  gives  to  the  languid 
citizen  who  chances  to  pass  by,  a  new 
idea  of  hard  work,  and  a  new  sense  of 
the  happiness  of  his  lot.1' 

The  parents  of  Horace  Greeley  be- 
longed to  the  plain,  hard-working  yeo- 
manry of  this  rugged  district.  His 
mother,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of 
the  child  already  eager  for  knowledge, 
was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  New 
England  woman.  With  a  masculine 
vigor  of  constitution,  though  of  a  bland 
and  kindly  disposition,  she  was  a  model 
of  strenuous  industry,  never  for  a  mo- 
ment idle,  and  never  regarding  any  use- 
ful task  as  irksome  or  repulsive.  Her 
genial  flow  of  animal  spirits  spread 
around  her  a  perpetual  cheerfulness. 
Little  children  delighted  in  her  pres- 
ence, while  her  exuberant  kindness  of 
heart,  and  her  natural  vein  of  humor, 
made  her  a  favorite  with  persons  of 
everv  age.  Her  inexhaustible  store  of 
old  ballads,  quaint  legends,  and  rustic 
songs  and  stories  gave  an  overflowing 
life  to  her  conversation,  and  attracted 
young  and  old  to  her  society.  "She 
worked,"  says  one  of  her  neighbors,  "in 
doors  and  out  of  doors,  could  out-rake 
any  man  in  the  town,  and  could  load  the 
hay-wagon  as  fast  and  as  well  as  her 
husband.  She  hoed  in  the  garden ;  she 
labored  in  the  field;  and,  while  doing 
more  than  the  work  of  an  ordinary  man 
and  an  ordinary  woman  combined,  would 
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laugh  and  sing  all  day  long,  and  tell 
stories  all  the  evening." 

The  young  Horace  imbibed  his  first 
taste  for  learning,  while  listening  to 
these  stories  from  his  mother's  lips,  as 
she  spun  them  out  with  the  threads  of 
her  distaff,  both  tongue  and  wheel  mov- 
ing with  equal  energy.  He  learned  to 
read  before  he  had  fairly  learned  to  talk, 
at  least  before  he  could  pronounce  the 
longer  words.  He  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  he  was  destitute  of  this  ac- 
complishment, nor  the  process  by  which 
it  was  acquired.  When  he  was  little 
more  than  two  years  old,  he  would  pore 
over  the  venerable  family  Bible,  as  it 
was  opened  for  his  amusement  on  the 
floor,  and  pry  into  the  contents  of  the 
newspaper  that  was  given  him  to  play 
with,  with  a  devoted  curiosity  that 
might  seem  to  betoken  the  destiny  of  the 
future  journalist.  At  three  years  of  age, 
he  could  easily  read  any  of  the  common 
juvenile  books ;  and  at  four,  any  book 
whatever.  A  precocious  tendency  1» 
many-sided  research  might  be  detected 
by  connoisseurs,  in  the  fact  which  his 
biographer  relates,  that  at  this  time  he 
was  not  content  with  reading  a  book  in 
its  ordinary  position,  but  loved  to  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  in  making  out  the 
words,  however  the  book  was  placed, 
right-side  up,  up-side  down,  sidewise, 
or  otherwise. 

At  the  district  school  which  he  at- 
tended, he  was  soon  noted  as  a  prodigy ; 
especially  in  the  art  of  spelling.  His 
performances  in  this  line  seemed  mar- 
velous to  his  school- fellows ;  and  in  the 
spelling-matches,  which  were  then  held 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  some  grand  lite- 
rary tournament,  he  was  always  selected 
as  the  favorite  champion.  The  nearest 
school- house  was  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
his  home.  Until  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
constant  in  his  attendance,  walking  the 
distance  both  winter  and  summer,  in  the 
former  season  sometimes  narrowly  es- 
caping being  buried  jn  the  snow-drifts. 
His  love  of  reading  increased  with  his 
years,  until  it  grew  into  a  decided  pas- 
sion. Groat  was  the  difficulty  to  find 
convenient  food  for  its  indulgence.  His 
father's  stock  of  books  contained  little 
more  than  a  Bible,  a  Presbyterian  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  a  couple  of  dozen, 
perhaps,  of  straggling  volumes.  But  a 
weekly  newspaper  came  to  the  house, 
which  formed  the  main  reliance  for  the 
appetite  of  the  studious  boy.  The  day 
of  its  arrival  was  the  brightest  of  the 


week.  He  anticipated  its  advent  with 
eager  impatience,  and  counted  the  days 
until  the  happy  hour  should  strike. 
Long  before  the  weather-beaten  post- 
rider  came  in  sight  of  the  house,  Horace 
would  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  him, 
and  seizing  the  precious  sheet  from  his 
hands,  would  hurry  with  it  to  some  se- 
cluded spot,  where  he  could  lie  down  on 
the  grass  and  greedily  devour  its  con- 
tents. This  was  the  only  bearer  of 
tidings  from  the  great  world  to  the 
young  solitary.  But  he  was  not  ap- 
peased by  this  scanty  supply  of  infor- 
mation. Books  were  a  necessity  of  his 
existence.  In  pursuit  of  them  he  scoured 
the  country  for  miles.  Having  exhausted 
the  collection  of  the  neighbors,  he  car- 
ried his  search  into  the  neighboring 
towns.  There  was  not  a  readable  book 
in  that  whole  secluded  region  which  he 
did  not  get  hold  of  during  his  residence 
in  Amherst.  He  was  never  without  a 
book.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed  in 
the  morning,  a  book  was  the  first  thing 
in  his  hands.  "He  read  every  minute 
of  the  day,  which  he  could  snatch  from 
his  studies  at  school,  and  on  the  farm. 
He  would  become  so  absorbed  in  his 
reading  that,  when  his  parents  required 
his  services,  it  was  like  rousing  a  heavy 
sleeper  from  his  deepest  sleep,  to  awa- 
ken Horace  to  a  sense  of  things  around 
him  and  an  apprehension  of  the  duty 
required  of  him.  And  even  then  he 
clung  to  his  book.  He  would  go  read- 
ing to  the  cellar  and  the  cider-barrel, 
reading  to  the  wood-pile,  reading  to  the 
garden,  reading  to  the  neighbor's,  and 
pocketing  his  book  only  long  enough  to 
perform  his  errand,  he  would  fall  to 
reading  again  the  instant  his  mind  and 
his  hands  wore  at  liberty."  When  it 
was  too  dark  to  read  by  day-light,  he 
would  kindle  a  large  pine-knot  in  the 
huge  fire-place,  pile  up  his  books  on  the 
floor,  lie  down  on  the  hearth  with  his 
head  to  the  fire,  and  ^silent,  motion- 
less, and  dead  to  the  world  around  him, 
read  through  the  live-long  winter  even- 
ings. 

Thus  rapidly  passed  away  the  early 
boyhood  of  Horace  Greeley.  It  was 
the  life  of  the  silk-worm  among  mul- 
berry leaves,  preparing  materials  for 
future  costly  productions.  Although 
fed  to  repletion,  his  mind  as  yet  showed 
but  few  signs  of  spontaneous  activity. 
He  had  not  attained  the  consciousness 
of  mental  power,  nor  given  any  mark 
by  which  to  detect  the  presence  of 
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genius.  About  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
age,  he  fell  in  with  a  copy  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans'  Poems.  These  touched  a  new 
chord  in  his  heart,  aroused  the  latent 
springs  of  enthusiasm,  and  made  him 
aware  of  the  better  impulses  of  his  na- 
ture. "  I  remember,"  he  tells  us  in  a 
sketch  written  for  a  popular  Annual, 
•4  as  of  yesterday,  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  exceeding  truthfulness  and  beau- 
ty, the  profound  heart-knowledge — to 
coin  a  Germanism — which  characterizes 
Mrs.  Hemans'  poems,  upon  my  own 
immature,  unfolding  mind.  'Casabl- 
anca,' 'Things  that  Change,'  'The 
Voice  of  Spring,'  'The  Traveler  at  the 
Source  of  the  Kile,'  'The  Wreck,'  and 
many  other  poems  of  kindred  nature, 
are  enshrined  in  countless  hearts— es- 
pecially of  those  whose  intellectual  ex- 
istence dates  its  commencement  between 
1820  and  1830 — as  gems  of  priceless 
value ;  as  spirit-wands,  by  whose  elec- 
tric touch  they  were  first  made  con- 
scious of  the  diviner  aspirations,  the 
loftier,  holier  energies  within  them." 
The  influence  of  such  a  writer  as  Mrs. 
Hemans,  on  his  robust,  matter-of-fact 
intellect,  may  appear  surprising.  But 
the  pensive  sentimentalism  of  her  poems 
does  not  usually  act  most  powerfully  on 
temperaments  kindred  with  her  own. 
The  delicate  vein  of  feminine  piety 
which  pervades  them,  the  ethereal  purity 
of  their  moral  suggestions,  their  ten- 
der and  reverent  sense  of  nature,  and 
their  stately,  imaginative  diction— often 
throwing  a  silvery  veil  over  their  pover- 
ty of  thought — have  exercised  a  weird 
charm  over  minds  of  a  coarser  texture, 
and  awakened  the  deepest  enthusiasm 
in  hearts  the  most "  unused  to  the  melt- 
ing mood."  In  admirable  contrast  with 
the  morbid  and  misanthropic  egotism  of 
Byron,  the  voluptuous  softness  of  Moore, 
and  the  fine-spun  idealities  of  Shelley, 
Mrs.  Hemans'  healthy  appeals  to  the 
domestic  affections,  her  frequent  bursts 
of  sweet  and  tender  pathos,  and  her 
constant  revelations  of  natural,  womanly 
feeling,  place  the  reader  in  a  state  of 
gentle  enchantment,  refreshing  the  toiler 
amid  the  realities  of  the  world  with  sub- 
lime and  holy  visions,  find  quickening 
his  moral  nature  to  a  vital  sympathy 
with  their  influence.  Upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  her  poems  in  this  country, 
they  were  welcomed  with  a  deep  joy  by 
the  young  and  susceptible,  on  whoso 
hearts  they  shed  "a  perfume  of  rich, 
distilled  sweets;"  but  it  was  not  from 


this  class  that  they  received  the  most 
appreciative  recognition,  or  the  most 
cordial  and  profound  homage.  Scholars 
of  fastidious  culture,  thinkers  of  athletic 
and  sinewy  force,  verbal  critics  of  ex- 
quisite nicety,  greeted  her  enthusiasti- 
cally as  the  poet,  or  the  prophetess,  of 
a  new  moral  evangel,  and  crowned  her 
genius  with  laurels,  whose  greenness 
and  brilliancy  have  long  since  faded 
into  obscurity,  past  all  hope  of  revival. 
Among  the  tributes  that  were  laid 
at  her  feet,  the  most  flattering  were 
from  one  of  the  keenest  and  subtlest 
intellects  of  American  growth,  since 
most  honorably  distinguished  as  an 
historian,  and  from  an  austere  devo- 
tee of  sacred  literature,  who  was  se- 
duced by  the  enchantments  of  the  fair 
lyrist  to  leave  the  "burdens  of  the  Bible 
old,"  and  dwell  awhile  in  the  pleasant 
bowers  of  poesy.  Can  we  wonder,  then, 
that  her  kindling  productions  warmed 
the  heart  of  our  sturdy  young  aspirant 
at  the  "  gates  of  Wisdom,"  with  an  un- 
wonted hre  ?  That  they  opened  a  new 
world  on  his  imagination,  just  awaken- 
ing to  a  perception  of  the  loveliness  of 
nature,  and  the  mysteries  of  moral  sen- 
timent? That  they  sent  a  genial 
impulse  to  his  being,  calling  thoughts 
and  'feelings  into  conscious  vitality, 
which  are  still  garnered  up  in  the 
memory  as  among  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  experience  ? 

A  few  years  after  this  epoch  in  his 
mental  progress,  we  find  Horace  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  country  printing  office 
— a  post  which  had  long  been  the  dream 
of  his  youthful  fancy*  and  which  now 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ambition. 
Here  he  received  his  initiation  into 
political  debate.  He  soon  became  an 
oracle  with  the  little  knot  of  rural  states- 
men who  submitted  their  disputes  to 
his  decision.  The  editor  of  the  village 
newspaper,  on  which  he  was  employed, 
often  found  himself  graveled  by  the 
apt  queries  and  suggestions  of  the  em- 
bryo controversalist.  At  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  "Lyceum,"  Horace 
obtained  a  fit  theatre  for  the  exercise 
of  his  gladiatorial  talents,  and  soon  be- 
came a  leading  member  of  the  society. 
Here  "he  was  a  real  giant.  To  the 
graces  of  oratory  he  made  no  pretense, 
but  he  was  a  fluent  and  interesting 
speaker,  and  had  a  way  of  giving  an 
unexpected  turn  to  the  debate,  by  re- 
minding members  of  a  fact  well-known 
but  overlooked :    or  by  -correcting  a 
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misquotation,  or  by  appealing  to  what 
are  called  first  principles.  He  was  an 
opponent  to  be  afraid  of,  yet  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  earnestness  were  so  evi- 
dent, that  those  whom  he  most  signally 
floored  liked  him  none  the  less  for  it. 
He  never  lost  his  temper." 

By  this  time  Horace  had  become 
master  of  his  trade.  He  was  already 
the  best  workman  in  the  office,  and  his 
services  were  also  in  request  in  editing 
the  newspaper.  Some  of  the  numbers 
were  almost  entirely  the  work  of  his 
hand.  Having  reached  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  left  the  scene  of  his  early 
triumphs,  and,  with  a  stout  heart  and 
practical  intellect,  though  with  a  scant 
supply  of  the  world's  gear,  set  forth  to 
look  at  a  wider  sphere  of  life  with  his 
own  eyes.  After  "dallying  with  for- 
tune" in  various  country  printing  offices, 
he  pocketed  his  meagre  earnings,  dimin- 
ished by  a  large  proportion  bestowed 
UDon  his  father,  who  was  struggling 
with  poverty  in  the  wilds  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  plunged  into  the  woods 
in  the  direction  of  the  Erie  canal,  and 
at  length  arrived  in  New  York,  in  the 
extraordinary  plight  already  alluded  to. 
For  fourteen  months  he  was  employ- 
ed as  a  journeyman  printer.  Subse- 
quently, he  opened  an  office  on  his 
own  account,  but  the  dream  of  editor- 
ship did  not  cease  to  haunt  his  imagina- 
tion. His  first  successful  attempt  was 
the,  establishment  of  the  New  Yorker. 
This  was  a  new  step  in  the  progress  of 
American  journalism.  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  New  Yorker  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1834.  It  stole  quietly  into 
existence,  with  no  preliminary  tumult 
of  gun  or  trumpet,  and  gradually  rose 
to  a  respectable  circulation.  '  Public 
attention  was  soon  attracted  by  its 
marked  character.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  the  vigor  and  point  of  its 
editorial  articles,  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  its  news  department,  the 
boldness  and  good  taste  of  its  literary 
criticisms,  and  its  choice  collection  of 
miscellaneous  paragraphs.  The  press, 
in  general,  proffered  it  a  friendly  and 
approving  welcome,  and  the  editor  be- 
came, at  once,  known  and  valued 
throughout  the  country.  Various  cir- 
cumstances, however,  conspired  to  pre- 
vent it  from  obtaining  pecuniary  suc- 
cess, and,  after  an  unprofitable  struggle 
for  seven  years,  it  was  finally  merged 
in  the  Tribune,  of  which  now  well- 
known    print    the    first    number    was 


issued  in  April,  1841.  The  progress 
and  position  of  this  journal  are  too 
familiar  to  the  public  to  require  any 
special  comments  in  this  place.  For 
the  greater  part  of  its  existence,  it  has 
been  the  direct  reflection  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  personality.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  its  original  matter  has 
usually  been  written  by  his  own  hand, 
and  it  has  always  been  the  faithful  ex- 
ponent of  his  principles,  his  convictions, 
and,  doubtless,  as  all  editors  are  human, 
of  his  prejudices.  The  successive 
volumes  bear  the  stamp  of  his  vigor- 
ous idiosyncrasies.  No  other  person 
could  have  made  it  what  it  is ;  his  fame 
is  identified  with  its  character;  his 
spirit  has  pervaded  its  columns ;  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  the  Tribune  is  Horace 
Greeley,  and  Horace  Greeley  is  the 
Tribune, 

Our  rapid  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Horace  Greeley  exhibits  him  conspicu- 
ously in  the  character  to  which  we  nave 
already  alluded,  as  a  self-made  man. 
His  position  in  this  respect,  is  so  remark- 
able, as  to  divert  attention,  in  some 
degree,  from  his  intrinsic  qualities.  We 
always  think  of  him  as  a  man,  to  whom 
life  has  been  a  succession  of  battles — 
who  has  attained  whatever  eminence  is 
his  lot,  not  by  the  favors  of  fortune, 
but  by  hard  fighting — whose  very  cul- 
ture has  been  wrested  from  a  world 
that,  from  the  first,  refused  to  dandle  him 
in  the  lap  of  indulgence — who  has  been 
obliged  to  contest  every  step  of  his 
progress,  with  wind  and  sun  in  his  face, 
and,  thus  early  inured  to  the  sternest 
habits  of  self-reliance,  has  learned  to 
seek  reality  in  the  neglect  of  appear- 
ance, and  to  carry  his  point  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  by  dint  of  energy  and 
address,  without  applying  the  usual  arts 
of  conciliation.  Such  characters,  in- 
deed, are  not  uncommon  in  this  country. 
They  are  called  forth  by  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  our  institutions,  and  certain 
types  of  the  variety  are  found  in  all  the 
relations  of  society.  But,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  distinguished  in  the  walks 
of  practical  life,  rather  than  in  the 
domain  of  intellectual  activity.  They 
become  great  financial  operators,  mer- 
chants famed  wherever  there  is  salt- 
water, celebrated  founders  of  business 
and  industrial  enterprises,  andnotunfre- 
quently,  successful  cultivators  of  politi- 
cal ambition.  But  it  is  not  often  that 
they  obtain  high  intellectual  distinction, 
or  become  recognized  as  leaders  in  the 
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sphere  of  purely  literary  effort.  The 
powerful  writers,  original  thinkers, 
and  effective  guides  of  opinion,  in  the 
world  of  ideas,  are  with  us  generally 
men  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  facilities 
of  early  education,  and  who  have  been 
warmed  into  eminence  by  the  bland 
influence  of  culture  as  well  as  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Horace  Greeley  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  prevailing  course  of 
things,  to  which  we  have  referred.  His 
early  struggle  with  difficulties  has  not 
{riven  him  any  remarkable  skill  in  prac- 
tical affairs,  he  has  little  power  of 
execution  in  the  world  of  action,  and,  in 
the  conduct  of  business,  often  shows  a 
want  of  sagacity  and  self-help  that  would 
awaken  surprise  even  in  far  inferior 
men.  It  is  in  quite  another  field  that 
he  has  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His 
most  genuine  distinction  is.  as  a  man 
of  thought,  and  intellectual  influence. 
This  is  the  point  at  ■  which  he  has* 
always  aimed,  though,  perhaps,  at  times 
unconsciously,  and  in  the  attainment  of 
which,  he  has  absorbed  the  finest  ener- 
gies of  his  nature.  Whether  the  pro- 
cess, by  which  he  has  reached  this  emi- 
nence, is  favorable  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  character,  may  fairly  admit 
of  a  question.  In  point  of  the  harmony, 
the  full  complete,  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, tne  spiritual  balance  and  rhythm, 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  the  per- 
fection, tl*e  music  of  humanity,  the  self- 
made  man  is  apt  to  labor  under  essential 
deficiencies.  His  characteristic  merits 
are  usually  freedom  from  authority, 
slight  attachment  to  words  compared 
with  things,  and  the  exercise  of  common 
sense  instead  of  reliance  on  vague  tra- 
dition or  arbitrary  custom.  He  has 
little  respect  for  any  opinion,  however 
propped  up  by  the  sanction  of  ages, 
unless  substantial  reasons  for  its  ac- 
ceptance are  proffered  to  his  own  mind. 
He  loves  to  pry  into  the  foundation  of 
things,  to  challenge  every  passing  re- 
port, every  habitual  practice,  every 
prevailing  institution,  with  little  defer- 
ence for  any  thing,  else  except  his  own 
eye-sight  His  convictions  thus  ac- 
quire a  freshness,  a  vitality,  a  power 
of  sympathetic  action,  which  clothe 
them  with  a  potent  influence,  irrespect- 
ive of  their  soundness,  or  real  practi- 
cal value.  They  are  all  the  world  to 
him,  and,  if  vou  listen  to  the  native 
eloquence  which  generally  accompanies 
such  a  habit  of  mind,  he  will  make  you 
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think  they  are  all  the  world  in  them- 
selves. Springing  from  intense  activity 
of  thought,  his  opinions  have  nothing 
of  the  frigid,  stereotype  cast  of  heredi- 
tary ideas;  they  blossom  with  the 
luxuriance  of  life,  reminding  you  of 
Aaron's  rod  which  budded,  when  all 
around  there  was  nothing  but  dry,  sap- 
less sticks. 

But  the  self-made  man  is  liable  to 
peculiar  mental  infirmities,  of  which 
those  who  have  enjoyed  a  more  generous, 
education,  if  not  altogether  exempt 
from  them,  are  certainly  not  so  much  in 
danger  of  becoming  the  victims.  He 
soon  learns  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  his  own  judgment.  He  has  nothing 
else  to  rely  on,  and  he  leans  on  that  with 
perfect  confidence,  against  the  world. 
Hence,  he  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an 
honest  opposition  to  his  own  views.  He 
is  less  disposed  to  convince  his  opponent 
of  error,  than  to  put  him  down  as  an 
enemy.  He  is  often  tempted  to  try  the 
force  of  hard  words,  rather  than  of  sound 
arguments.  Nor  has  he  often  the  pa- 
tience even  to  look  at  the  various  aspects 
of  a  question,  before  fully  committing 
himself  to  one  side.  Rash  and  impetu- 
ous in  his  judgments,  he  attaches  little 
value  to  the  habit  of  mental  circumspec- 
tion. He  strives  to  look  into  every 
object  of  examination,  but  not  to  look 
around  it.  His  conclusions,  according- 
ly, are  often  precipitate.  His  very 
earnestness  leads  him  into  error.  A 
calmer,  more  considerate  frame  of  mind, 
would  have  been  a  more  certain  guaran- 
tee of  truth.  With  this  passionateness 
of  conviction,  he  acquires  an  excessive 
love  of  controversy.  He  would  make 
his  own  opinions  the  law  of  the  world. 
He  makes  no  allowance  for  the  doubt, 
hesitation,  or  even  the  sense  of  justice, 
of  more  accurate  and  ingenuous  minds. 
Everything  with  him  is  either  black  or 
white — he  has  no  patience  with  the 
caution  which  would  discriminate  be- 
tween the  delicate  lights  and  shades  of 
a  many-colored  tissue. 

Nor  is  he  likely  to  do  justice  to  modes 
of  culture  or  forms  of  character  widely 
different  from  his  own.  He  makes,  his 
own  experience  the  universal  standard. 
He  has  prospered  in  the  world,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  therefore 
Greek  is  a  superfluity.  He  is  conscious 
of  his  superiority  to  many  college-bred 
dunces,  and,  accordingly,  a  university 
education  is  a  humbug.  Every  man* 
he  supposes,  can  pursue  the  same  path 
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with  himself;  and  if  he  is  not  equally 
fortunate,  the  fault  is  in  his  want  of  . 
brains,  not  in  the  imperfection  of  the 
method.  In  short,  a  large  and  generous 
comprehensiveness  of  mind  is  not  often 
a  characteristic  of  the  man  who  has 
forced  his  way  to  distinction",  throujgh 
unfriendly  influences.  This  trait,  in- 
deed, is  rare— except  in  the  most  admi- 
rably endowed  natures — it  demands  for 
its  production,  an  equal  felicity  of  tem- 
perament and  of  culture ;  but  its  ab- 
sence is  more  striking  in  the  self-made 
man,  by  reason  of  the  superior  qualities 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contrast. 

Like  other  persons  belonging  to  this 
class,  Horace  Greeley  doubtless  exhibits 
a  portion  of  the  defects  and  merits  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  He 
adheres  strongly  to  his  convictions,  is 
not  free  from  prejudice,  on  many  points 
is  not  a  little  opinionated.  A  delicate 
appreciation  of  character  is  not  one  of 
his  distinguishing  traits — he  keeps  no 
courtesies  in  reserve  for  the  pretensions 
of  office,  or  caste,  or  profession — a  judge 
or  a  bishop,  in  his  eyes,  is  only  a  man — 
and  may  be  a  very  ordinary  man  at  that; 
and  he  is  sparing  of  his  eulogies  on 
branches  of  education,  with  which  he  is 
not  conversant  himself.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  wholly  free  from  the  in- 
tellectual vices  which  so  often  mark  the 
conventional  scholar.  Though  a  lover 
and  student  of  books,  he  is  no  book- 
worm. The  period  of  devouring  dry 
leaves  voraciously  passed  away  with  his 
early  youth.  Since  he  has  held  a  promi- 
nent position  before  the  public,  he  has 
learned  more  from  action  than  from 
study.  His  views  are  not  those  of  the 
closet,  but  of  real  life.  With  all  his 
tenacity  of  opinion,  a  noble  vein  of 
candor  pervades  his  intellect.  No  fore- 
gone attachment  to  theory  can  blind 
him  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  He  has 
an  uncommon  degree  of  mental  hospi- 
tality. Indeed,  the  facility  with  which 
he  entertains  new  ideas  has  become 
proverbial.  This,  however,  does  not 
arise  from  an  excess  of  credulity,  but 
from  a  love  of  intellectual  justice.  Free 
from  all  extravagant  reverence  for  anti- 
quity, he  delights  in  giving  fair  play  to 
every  alleged  discovery,  whether  in 
thought  or  practical  affairs.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  betray  an  innate  passion 
for  innovation;  on  the  contrary,  his 
tendencies  lean  towards  a  moderate 
conservatism  He  has  seldom  been 
found  with  the  extremes  of  any  party 


with  which  he  has  acted.  In  this  way 
he  has  lost  many  friends  who  stigmatize 
his  circumspection  as  time-serving. 
But  no  one  who  understands  Horace 
Greeley  can  accuse  him  of  this  base 
propensity.  If  he  refuses  to  go  all 
lengths  with  impetuous  partisans,  it  is 
because  his  theoretical  ideas  are  modi- 
fied by  common  sense,  and  not  from  a 
disposition  to  truckle  to  the  fancies  of 
the  hour.  His  devotion  to  books  is  not 
vitiated  by  any  tincture  of  pedantry. 
He  is  not  a  man  of  quotations.  He  is 
not  fond  of  learned  allusions.  Even  on 
subjects  with  which  he  has  become 
familiar  by  extensive  research,  he  makes 
no  parade  of  his  knowledge.  Unedu- 
cated men  are  at  ease  in  his  company. 
He  does  not  lug  in  his  information, 
head  and  shoulders,  for  the  sake  of 
astonishing  the  natives.  But  his  strong, 
homely  sense  often  throws  the  preten- 
sions of  scholars  into  the  shade.  By  a 
single  pointed  remark,  he  sometimes 
relieves  a  mass  of  inflated  vanity  of  its 
inconvenient  proportions.  A  pithy 
phrase  from  his  lips  easily  dissipates 
a  world  of  learned  verbiage. 

Horace  Greeley  is  famed  for  his 
eccentricities.  Beyond  the  circle  of 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  these,  per- 
haps, first  occur  to  the  mind,  when  his 
name  is  mentioned.  Many  regard  him 
as  rudely  defiant  of  the  proprieties  of 
social  life.  He  is  a  tempting  subject 
for  caricature.  Numerous  legends  have 
already  clustered  around  his  personal 
history.  If  all  the  current  stories  re- 
lating to  him  are  preserved,  he  will  be 
surrounded,  in  future  times,  by  a  no 
less  brilliant  mythical  halo  than  Romu- 
lus or  Pythagoras.  In  some  circles, 
he  is  habitually  looked  on  as  a  sort  of 
terrible  monster,  a  strange,  hirsute, 
bloodthirsty  ogre,  capable  of  devouring 
his  own  children  without  sauce.  His 
worst  eccentricities,  however,  are  of  a 
very  harmless  character.  Doubtless, 
he  is  frequently  rude  in  speech — his 
tongue  does  not  play  patly  in  the  cast- 
iron  social  formulas — his  replies  to  your 
conventional  questions  will  have  little 
of  a  conventional  tang — and  if  you  be- 
long to  that  class  of  worthies  called  1 
bores,  and  venture  to  claim  his  pro- 
longed attention,  you  will  probably  be 
explicitly  notified  of  his  disgust  and 
abomination  at  your  audacity.  But  go 
to  him  with  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  some 
laudable  benevolent  object,  even  of 
your  own  personal  difficulties,  if  you 
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happen  to  have,  got  into  a  scrape — 
especially  if  yon  are  an  Irish  patriot, 
or  an  Italian  martyr — you  will,  find  the 
growl  of  sympathy  with  which  your 
demands  are  met  indicate  a  heart 
"open  as  day  to  melting  charity v".  and 
two  hands  no  less  open  than  the  heart. 
Indeed,  the  almost  verdant  simplicity 
with  which  his  purse-strings  are  relaxed 
in  aid  of  vagabond  wretches,  .who  are 
loudest  in  their  abuse  after  they  have 
exhausted  his  kindness,  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety.  In  his  manners 
and  costume,  he  oertainly  is  no  stickler 
for  fashionable  etiquette.  His  beariug 
in  the  street  never  betrays  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  Parisian  dancing-master. 
Near-sighted, .  long-limbed,  with  head 
and  members  that  seem  to  be  on  ill 
terms  with  the  main  body  to  which  they 
belong,  his  shambling  gait  does  no  jus*- 
tice  to  the  philosopher*  whose  wealth 
of  wisdom  is  buried  beneath  the  ample 
folds  of  "that  inevitable  white  great 
coat. "  But  who  knows  how  far  the  dress 
is  the  fault  of  the  tailor,  or  of  the  man  ? 
His  apparel,  it  must  be  owned,  is  sel- 
dom not  the  worse  for  wear — his  hat, 
which  once  warmed  a  veritable  beaver, 
now  has  a  forlorn  look,  as  if  battered 
in  a  street  fight — and  the  precise  boun- 
dary between  his  boots  and  trowsers, 
like  some  other  boundary  qustions,  is 
in  a  state  of  litigation.  It  is  not,  per- 
haps, an  extravagant  degree  of  toler- 
ance to  suggest  that  Horace  Greeley 
is  too  much  of  a  traveler  to  attend 
minutely  to  the  graces  of  the  toilette 
— that  he  is  too  profusely  powdered 
with  the  dust  of  frequent  journeys  to 
allow  an  extensive  patronage  of  the 
••  Golden  Bell" — and  that  a  more  quiet 
life  might  have  permitted  a  more 
anxious  cultivation  of ,  the  outer  man 
— but  still,  we  apprehend,  that  on  this 
point,  his  eccentricity  must  be  con- 
ceded, and  that  we  must  accept  him, 
as  he  is,  without  demanding  of  the 
country-bred  editor  the  smooth  refine- 
ments of  a  Brummell  or  a  D' Or  say. 

In  general  society,  Horace  Greeley, 
as  might  be  inferred  from  his  personal 
antecedents,  does  not  appear  perfectly 
at  home.  His  neglect  of  the  etiquettes 
of  polite  life  has  an  air  of  innocent 
unconsciousness  that  is  almost  pathetic. 
You  would  take  him  for  a  genuine 
specimen  of  the  primitive  man ;  but 
do  not  presume  too  much  on  his  fancied 
simplicity ;  you  will  soon  be  met  by  a 
sudden  turn  that  brings  the  laugh  you 


intended  for  him  unexpectedly  upon 
yourself.  His  dry  humor  never  for- 
sakes him.  He  has  a  joke  always 
ready,  and  often  so  opportune  that  it 
seems  cut  and  dried  for  the  occasion. 
His  fund  of  anecdote  is  rich,  indeed 
quite  exhaustless.  He  tells  a  short 
story  with  infinite  glee,  and  laughs  as 
hearty  as.  any  one  at  its  point.  A  long 
story  he  seldom  indulges  in.  With 
all  his.  apparent  impracticableness,  he 
oaever  loses  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
is  too  sure  of  himself  to  be  easily  disr- 
-eoncerted.  His  memory  is  excellent, 
and.  you  rarely  find  him  at  a  loss  for  a 
fact.  With  such  stores  of  knowledge 
in  his  mind,  and  so  admirably  under  his 
control,  his  conversation  is  singularly 
instructive,  whenever  he  meets  with  a 
congenial-  listener.  For.  the  mere  froth 
and  scum  of  fashionable  talk,  he  shows 
a  blank  indifference.  His  bluntness  is 
sometimes  offensive  to  delicate  ears. 
He  is  incapable  of  flattery,  even  to 
that  part  of  creation  which  often 
claims  it  as  a  prescriptive  right. 
"  Have  .  you  read  my  lasrt  poem,  Mr. 
Greeley?"  asked  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful authoress,  naming  the  production. 
"Madam,"  replied  he,  "do  you  call 
that  a  poem  ?"  On  another  occasion, 
addressing  one. of  Dr.  Griswold's  most 
celebrated  "female  poets  of  America," 
in  a  room  full  of  company,  he  remarks, 
"  Mrs.  X.  Y.  Z.,  I  have  just  read  a 
criticism  on  your  writings,  in  which 
you  are  greatly  overrated."  Such  un- 
complimentary frankness,  however,  is 
generally  taken  in  good  part.  Horace 
Greeley  has  few  enemies  among  the 
fair  sex.  His  rude  sincerity  is  not 
without  a  charm.  Margaret  Fuller  is 
not  the  only  highly  intellectual  woman 
who  has  been  proud  to  number  him 
among  her  friends. 

The  interest  of  Horace  Greeley  in 
the  reform  movements  of  the  day,  is 
founded  on  a  sentiment  of  justice  and 
humanity,  but  receives  a  sharper  edge 
from  the  intensely  practical  cast  of 
his  intellect.  His  nature  is  one  that 
delights  in  the  application  of  ideas 
to  tangible  relations.  Hence,  almost 
every  project  for  human  improvement 
challenges  his  sympathy.  His  tastes, 
in  this  respect,  are  absolutely  universal. 
He  is  ready  to  listen  to  any  plan  that 
promises  to  promote  the  material  or 
spiritual  welfare  of  society,  from  the 
construction  of  a  plow  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  phalanstery.     His  methods, 
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doubtless,  partake  of  the  dominant 
character  of  his  mind.  They  grow  out 
of  hia  special  idiosyncrasy.  Often  in 
advance  of  the  current  opinions  of  his 
contemporaries,  they  betray  the  san- 
guine, impetuous  temperament  in 
which  they  had  their  origin.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  are  condemned  by 
the  more  ardent  radicals  of  the  extreme 
left,  as  timid  and  inconsequent;  but 
this  is  the  fruit  of  the  innate  caution 
which  is  blended  in  his  composition 
with  a  passion  for  improvement.  That 
his  principles  of  reform  are  open  to 
criticism — that,  on  many  points,  they 
are  partial  and  incomplete — that,  in 
certain  aspects,  they  betray  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  visionary,  while  in 
others  they  may  bo  regarded  as  frigid 
and  superficial,  cannot  be  denied  by 
his  warmest  admirers;  this  is  the  lot 
of  frail  humanity;  but  that  they  are 
adopted  from  earnest  conviction,  and 
applied  with  a  sincerely  beneficent 
intent,  will  probably  not  be  gainsayed 
by  his  most  decided  adversaries. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
Horace  Greeley's  position  as  a  jour- 
nalist. A  few  words,  however,  ace  de- 
manded on  his  more  general  character- 
istics as  a  conductor  of  the  press.  His 
professional  enthusiasm  is  worthy  of 
unmingled  commendation.  Everything 
pertaining  to  a  printing-office  is  the 
object  of  his  deepest  interest,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  of  his  impassioned  affec- 
tion. In  his  view,  the  consummate 
editor  does  not  emerge  from  classic 
groves,  but  from  the  dusky  domains  of 
the  disciples  of  Faust.  He  has  not 
sought  his  diet  with  "the  immortal 
gods,"  but  has  been  fed  with  printer's 
ink.  Instead  of  "out-watching  the 
Bear,  to  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato," 
he  has  slept  on  a  pile  of  old  news- 
papers, awaiting  the  latest  telegraphic 
dispatches.  The  transition  from  the 
composing-case  to  the  editor's  chair, 
according  to  Horace  Greeley,  is  as 
natural  as  from  the  forecastle  to  the 
cabin.  The  •  attainment  of  this  emi- 
nence is  the  highest  prize  of  a  man's 
ambition.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Ho- 
race Greeley  has  devoted  himself  to 
journalism.  His  career  in  the  profes- 
sion marks  a  new  epoch  of  its  progress 
in  this  country.  Without  claiming  for 
'  his  influence  an  undue  share  in  giving 
the  American  press  the  elevation  which 
it  has  attained,  in  common  with  others 
he  has  largely  contributed  to  ennobling 


its  aim  and  widening  its  sphere  of 
action.  With  strenuous  and  persistent 
labor,  he  has  helped  to  make  it  the 
vehicle  for  conveying  prompt  and  ac- 
curate information  to  the  remotest  bor- 
ders of  the  land.  His  reputation  for 
the  correctness  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
election  returns  announced  in  his  jour- 
nal, is  the  fruit  of  industry  the  most 
indomitable,  and  of  attention  the  most 
vigilant.  The  arrangements  for  this 
purpose,  matured  under  his  eye,  and 
applied  for  a  long  time  by  his  personal 
efforts,  have  been  the  admiration  of  all 
classes  of  politicians.  No  party  has 
undertaken  to  question  their  efficiency. 
They  have  been  relied  on  equally  by 
political  opponents  and  by  personal 
friends.  Nor  is  his  energy  less  re- 
markable in  the  other  news'  depart- 
ments belonging  to  a  daily  journal.  No 
leader  of  the  press  is  more  solicitous  to 
present  a  full  and  exact  compendium 
of  passing  events.  His  mind,  naturally 
so  eager  for  facts,  is  stimulated  to  a 
perpetual  alertness  in  regard  to  current 
intelligence.  His  hawk-like  vision  takes 
in  every  point  of  the  horizon,  and  no 
significant  occurrence  in  either  hemi- 
sphere escapes  his  notice.  But  he  is, 
by  no  means,  a  mere  collector  of  facts. 
He  combines  a  keen  perception  of 
principles  with  a  wonderful  memory  for 
events.  Hence,  his  comments  on  the 
topics  of  the  day  form  an  important 
element  in  his  ability  as  a  journalist. 
In  the  course  of  his  professional  labors, 
he  has  Written  an  immense  amount  of 
original  matter.  His  productions  of  this 
kind  would  fill  many  volumes.  They 
embrace  every  variety  of  subject — 
political  discussion  and  controversy, 
essays  on  points  of  social  and  indus- 
trial interest,  reform  papers,  literary 
criticisms,  and  sketches  of  travel  and 
personal  incidents.  More,  probably, 
than  any  editor  in  the  United  States, 
he  has  supplied  the  columns  of  his 
journal  with  his  own  compositions.  His 
pen  has  been  always  active,  and  has 
never  lost  its  sharp  point.  Since  the 
great  impulse 'which  American  journal- 
ism has  received  within  even  the  last  five 
years,  it  is  true  that  the  duties  which  he 
once  discharged  almost  single-handed, 
are  now  shared  among  numerous  col- 
laborators. The  newspaper-press  has 
taken  a  more  extensive  scope,  called 
into  its  service  a  greater  variety  of 
talent,  entrusted  its  leading  specialities 
to  men  peculiarly  qualified  to  do  them 
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justice;  the  great  journals  are  now 
rather  corporate  institutions  than  indi- 
vidual organs ;  and,  hence,  the  former 
autocratic  influence  of  men  like  Horace 
Greeley  is  on  the  decline;  and  the 
powerful  action  of  the  press  on  public 
sentiment  is  determined  by  its  general 
ability,  rather  than  by  personal  con- 
siderations. Still,  the  position  of  Ho- 
race Greeley,  as  an  American  jour- 
nalist, must  always  command  a  weighty 
influence  on  political  affairs  and  popular 
opinion.  People  have  been  accustomed 
to  quote  him  as  an  authority ;  to  watch 
his  course,  as  involving  the  secrets  of 
vaticination,  and  to  attribute  to  his  per- 
sonal convictions  the  importance  which 
attaches  only  to  a  collective  mass  of 
wisdom  and  experience. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the 
characteristics  of  Horace  Greeley,  in 
the  most  prominent  aspects,  in  which 
his  reputation  may  be  regarded  as  the 
property  of  the  public.  It  has  been  no 
part  of  our  plan  to  dwell  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  traits,  which  are  reveal- 
ed on  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  which  delicacv  to  the  living  pre- 
cludes from  discussion  beyond  the  circle 
of  familiar  friends.  The  faults  of  Horace 
Greeley  are  exposed  to  the  public  gaze 
—they  are  constantly  the  theme  of  ex- 
plicit criticism — and  in  spite  of  their 


alleged  enormity,  his  influence  has  never 
been  deprecated  by  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  experience  of  its  power. 
His  private  virtues,  of  course,  are  less 
frequently  the  subject  of  general  obser- 
vation. But  they  are  said  to  awaken 
unmingled  admiration,  in  those  who  are 
most  fully  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  con- 
fidence. We  believe  there  are  few,  even 
among  his  most  strenuous  opponents, 
who  will  venture  to  call  in  question  the 
essential  integrity  of  his  character,  the 
versatile  activity  of  his  intellect,  or  the 
purity  and  benevolence  of  his  life. 

The  biography,  on  which  this  article 
is  founded,  is  the  production  of  a  young 
and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Horace 
Greeley.  It  is  unequal  in  its  execution, 
but  is,  probably,  correct  in  its  general 
details.  A  greater  degree  of.  compres- 
sion in  the  narrative  would  have  in- 
creased the  interest  of  the  reader.  It 
contains  several  lively  and  picturesque 
descriptions  incidental  to  tho  main  sub- 
ject of  the  work,  some  of  which  leave  a 
highly  favorable  impression  ofthe  au- 
thor's skill  in  word-painting.  With  his 
evident  quickness  of  perception  and  fre- 
quent beauty  and  energy  of  style,  we 
may  look  for  still  more  valuable  produc- 
tions from  his  pen,  in  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  of  which  this  first  venture  is  an 
earnest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  last  great  wain-load  of  red-top 
and  clover  had  long  since  been  hauled 
home  from  the  most  distant  outland 
meadow,  and  with  much  clamor  and  re- 
joicing had  been  safely  garnered  upon 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  fragrant  mow. 
Where,  erewhilef  had  waved  fields  of 
stout  timothy,  and  golden  oats  and  bar- 
ley, now  herds  of  cattle  roamed  at  will, 
gleaning  after  the  reapers,  unchecked 
by  gates  and  bars,  and  safe  from  moles- 
tation and  pursuit,  as  trespassers,  by 
angry  men  and  dogs.  The  pipe  of  the 
quail  was  heard  among  the  patches  of 
yellow  stubble  that  checkered  the  yet 


green  hill-sides.  The  maize  stalks, 
bending  with  the  weight  of  lusty  ears, 
had  been  despoiled  of  their  nodding 
plumes;  and  between  their  long  rows 
hosts  of  round,  yellow  pumpkins  lay 
ripening  in  the  sun,  among  the  withered 
vines.  In  the  orchards,  beneath  the 
trees,  the  fallen  fruit  reddened  tho 
ground.  Great  heaps  of  rosy  apples 
were  piled  beside  the  sheds,  where  all 
day  long  the  creaking  cider-mills  uttered 
loud  complaints,  while  from  the  press 
hard  by  the  rich  must  trickled  from  the 
pummice,  with  a  pleasant,  tinkling 
sound,  into  the  brimming  vats.  The 
foliage  of  the  woods  upon  the  western 
cliffs  was  mottled  with  gaudy  hues  of 
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red  and  yellow.  Even  the  crowns  of  the 
hardy  elms  were  no  longer  green,  and 
each  rude  breath  of  wind  shook  from 
aloft  a  shower  of  rustling  leaves.  In 
the  chilly  mornings,  beneath  the  oaks 
and  chestnuts,  the  frosty  sward  was 
bestrewn  with  mast,  where  provident 
squirrels,  mindful  of  the  coming  winter, 
filled  their  capacious  cheeks,  and  then 
scampered  nimbly  homewards  with  their 
spoil  along  the  tops  of  walls  and  fences. 
The  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  and 
asparagus,  and  the  capsules  on  the  rose 
bushes  had  grown  to  ruddy  maturity. 
By  the  roadside  the  withered  milk- weeds 
displayed  the  glossy,  silken  contents  of 
their  bursting  podW  and  the  hazy  air 
was  full  of  thistle-down  and  floating 
gossamer.  The  frowzy  pastures  were 
bright  with  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the 
golden-rod  and  mullen.  The  measured, 
muffled  thump  of  flails,  and  the  clatter 
of  fanning-mills  all  day  resounded 
through  the  valley.  At  night  the  pen- 
sive crickets  chirped  the  requiem  of 
departed  summer,  and  petulant  katy- 
dids joined  in  the  melancholy  chorus 
with  harsh,  dissonant  cries.  October, 
the  month  of  plenty,  had  arrived,  with 
its  bright  but  dwindling  days  and  hale 
and  frosty  nights. 

It  was  a  warm  and  sunny  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  staid  and  pious  popu- 
lation of  Walbury  had  assembled,  for 
the  second  service,  within  the  walls  of 
their  ancient  meeting-house.  The  scrip- 
ture had  been  read,  the  first  hymn  sung, 
the  long  prayer  devoutly  uttered,  to  the 
final  amen,  and  the  weary-footed  con- 
gregation, once  more  seated  at  their 
ease,  had  listened  admiringly  to  the 
singers  in  the  gallery,  while,  with  various 
rates  of  speed,  each  had  followed,  as 
best  he  might,  in  the  wake  of  Joab, 
bravely  leading  them  through  the  intri- 
cate windings,  turnings,  and  doublings 
of  that  famous  old  fugue  melody  of 
"  Majesty."  The  parson  had  put  on  his 
spectacles  and  risen  to  his  feet,  and 
Deacon  Sweeny,  as  was  his  custom  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon,  had  thrown  over 
his  bald  crown  a  red  bandanna  handker- 
chief, and,  leaning  his  reverend  head 
against  a  post  that  stood  handily  in  the 
corner  of  his  pew,  had  comfortably  dis- 
posed <  himself  for  a  quiet  nap.  But 
When,  instead  of  opening  at  once  the 
well-worn  covers  of  his  sermon-book, 
and  giving  out  the  text,  Parson  Graves 
slowly  spread  out  before  him'  on  the 
desk  a  broad  stiff  sheet  of  crackling 


paper,  and  began  to  read,  with  an  un- 
usual inflation  of  tone  and  pomposity  of 
manner,  "By  His  Excellency,  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  State  of  Connecticut — 
A  Proclamation ;"  the  deacon  quickly- 
roused  himself,  snatched  the  covering 
from  his  head,  and  sat  upright  beside 
his  rigid  spouse.  Every  eye  was  fixed 
upon  the  aged  minister,  and  every  ear 
was  strained  to  catch  the  mangled  syl- 
lables as  they  fell  from  his  sunken  iipsj 
Even  the  mischievous  boys,  in  the  high 
fastnesses  of  the  side  galleries,  shut 
their  jack-knives  and  peered  over  the 
tops  of  the  pews,  where, -secure  from 
observation,  they  were  wont  to  disport 
themselves  during  the  tedious  sermon- 
time,  and  gave  strict  heed,  for  once,  to 
what  was  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit* 
Straightway,  in  the  excited  imaginations 
of  these  ingenious  youth,  rose  appetizing 
visions  of  broad  pewter  platters,  .whereon 
lay  sprawling  on  their  backs  huge  tur- 
keys, which  as  yet  stalked  monarchs  of 
the  noisy  poultry-yard ;  of  mighty  pas- 
ties, hot  from  the  oven,  with  crisp  and 
melting  crusts  bulging  upwards  like  a 
dome,  and  pregnant  with  tender  delect- 
able morsels  of  dismembered  chickens ; 
of  other  pies,  skillfully  compounded  of 
pumpkins,  mince-meat,  or  apples;  of 
rouna- bellied  puddings,  speckled -with 
plums  and  unctuous  with  suet,  and  of; 
numerous  other  spioy  dainties  that  are 
wont  to  load  the  groaning  tables  at 
Thanksgiving-time.  Nay,  I  fear  not  to 
aver  that  even  the  mouth  of  Parson 
Graves  himself  watered  as  he  enunciated, 
with  sonorous  emphasis,  the  concluding 
words — "By  His  Excellency's  com- 
mand :  Thomas  Day,  Secretary ; "  and 
folding  up  the  document  laid  it  carefully 
between  the  leaves  of  the  big  Bible ; 
for,  albeit  he  was  nearly  toothless,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  a  stout  and  famous 
trencherman,  a  quality  that  had  greatly 
enhanced  his  popularity  among  two 
generations  of  notable  Walbury  house- 
wives. 

But,  though  in  like  manner,  the 
minds  of  nearly  all  the  congregation, 
thus  suddenly  diverted  from  things 
spiritual,  were  busy  with  thoughts  and 
anticipations  relating  to  the  household 
cares  and  carnal  delights  which  pertain 
to  the  annual  feast-day  of  New  England, 
there  were  a  few  among  the  hearers  of 
the  proclamation,  to  whom  it  was  sug- 
gestive of  ideas  of  a  different  kind* 
Thus,  while  Deacon  Sweeny  was  going 
through  with  a  mental  calculation  of 
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the  probable  profits  that  would  accrue 
to  him,  by  reason  of  the  increased  de- 
mand for  raisins,  ginger,  all- spice  and 
molasses,  which  experience  had  taught 
him  to  expect  as  incidental  to  the 
season,  Mrs.  Axy,  his  amiable  con- 
sort, was  forming  a  determination  to 
avail  herself  of  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity to  call  the  matter  of  Joab's  and 
Lucy's  wedding  to  the  mind  of  her 
brother.  The  Colonel,  himself,  some- 
what pricked  in  the  conscience  for  his 
neglect  and  procrastination,  was  resolv- 
ing to  delay  no  longer,  but  to  open  the 
same  subject  that  very  night  to  his 
wife,  and  to  enjoin  upon  her  and  Lucy 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  pre- 
parations for  the  momentous  event. 
Mrs.  Manners,  with  lips  a  little  com- 
pressed, was  slyly  watching  the  face  of 
her  sister-in-law,  the  deacon's  wife, 
occasionally  giving  a  quick  glance  of 
observation  at  the  Colonel,  though, 
meanwhile,  she  affected  to  be  gazing 
steadfastly  towards  the  pulpit.  Lucy, 
upon  another  seat  of  the  pew,  was 
pouting  with  anger,  and  almost  ready 
to  cry  with  vexation,  because  Joab, 
from  the  gallery,  facing  her,  was  trying 
to  catch  her  eye,  and  when  he  thought 
he  had  succeeded  in  this  maneuver,  to 
convey  to  her  the  intelligence  of  what 
was  passing  in  his  own  mind.  John, 
duly  observant  of  Joab's  winks  and 
leers,  was  one  moment  tingling  with 
suppressed  wrath,  and,  at  the  next, 
flushing  in  an  extatic  agony  of  anxious 
hope,  when  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
confident  prediction  of  his  aunt  Betsy, 
that  never,  the  longest  day  of  his  life, 
would  Joab  Sweeny  be  the  husband  of 
Lucy  Manners. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  New  England 
Sabbath  ended  at  set  of  sun.  When, 
closely  watched  by  impatient  children, 
the  orb  of  day  slid  slowly  down  the 
western  sky,  and  finally  vanished  from 
the  sight,  beyond  the  distant  mountains, 
a  universal  shout  of  juvenile  gladness 
saluted  his  departure;  and  even  the 
grave  ^visages  of  the  elders,  weary  with 
the  strait  religious  aspect,  relaxed  into 
unwonted  smiles.  Then  commenced 
noisy  sports  upon  the  village  green,  and 
sprucely  attired  swains  set  forth  to 
where  buxom  damsels,  all  made  ready 
to  be  courted,  awaited  the  coming  of 
their  beaux.  Then,  thrifty  housewives, 
of  the  brisk  and  bustling  sort,  were  ac- 
customed to  begin  the  weekly  labor  of 
the  wash-tub  and  pounding- barrel.    No 


one  need  be  shocked  or  surprised, 
therefore,  to  hear  that  Colonel  Man- 
ners and  his  godly  brother-in-law,  the 
deacon,  met  each  other,  that  Sunday 
night,  at  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern, 
where,  of  a  Sabbath  evening,  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  village  elders  to  assemble 
for  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
the  exchange  of  news  and  opinions, 
and  the  discussion  of  town,  state  and 
national  affairs  and  politics.  These 
conclaves  selected,  from  time  to  time, 
the  candidates  for  selectmen  and  depu- 
ties to  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
town  and  freemen's  meetings  rarely 
failed  to  ratify  these  nominations.  Each 
of  the  grave  seniors,  in  his  turn,  used 
to  call  for  a  mug  of  flip  or  sling,  which, 
when  prepared  by  the  landlord,  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  Even  Parson  Graves 
himself  not  unfrequently  took  his  seat 
at  the  bar-room  fire,  and  though  he 
never  paid  a  reckoning,  like  the  rest  of 
the  company,  it  was  not  because  he 
abstained  from  imbibing  his  full  share 
of  the  good  liquor  furnished  by  the 
smiling  publican.  Those  were  good  old 
times,  when  every  man  had  a  stomach 
under  his  waistcoat,  for  whose  sake  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  drink  a  little  of 
something  more  potent  than  water. 

But  our  fathers  kept  early  hours, 
and  so,  soon  after  the  clock  struck 
nine,  Deacon  Sweeny  and  the  Colonel 
started  on  their  way  homewards.  At 
the  Deacon's  gate,  they  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  just  as  the  Colonel  was 
about  to  resume  his  walk,  Mrs.  Axy 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  invited  her 
brother  to  come  into  the  house.  "I 
expect,"  said  she,  as  she  closed  the 
door  behind  him  with  a  slam,  and  cast- 
ing a  look  of  wormwood  and  vinegar  at 
her  spouse ;  "I  expect  the  Deacon 
was  a  goin'  to  let  you  marvel  right 
straight  along  hum,  arter  all  my  wearin' 
myself  out  a  tellin'  him,  over  and  over 
agin,  to  be  sure  and  have  you  step  in 
here  a  minute,  ef  he  found  you  to  the 
tavern — the  most  kerless  crittur  I " 

44  Come,  come,  Axy,"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel, who,  since  he  had  paid  the  sixty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  often  ventured  to 
make  head  against  the  torrent  of  his 
sister's  scolding ;  "  now,  you  jest  shet 
up,  and  let  the  Deacon  have  a  minute's 
peace ;  or,  by  jingo !  I'll  clear  out 
without  ever  offerin'  to  set  down." 

To  this  rebuke,  Mrs.  Sweeny,  who 
had  an  especial  reason  why  she  did  not 
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wish  to  displease  or  irritate  her  brother, 
made  no  reply,  but  discreetly  restrained 
her  wrath;  though,  as  the  Deacon  well 
knew,  and  trembled  at  the  conscious- 
ness, it  never  lost  any  of  its  vigor  by 
being  pent  up  in  this  way;  but,  like 
small  beer,  was  all  the  more  lively, 
pungent,  noisy  and  sparkling,  for  being 
bottled  awhile. 

After  Sally  Blake's  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor had  brought  in  a  dish  of  Early 
Greening  apples,  and  a  pitcher  of 
brisk  new  cider,  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  a  sharp -toned  command  of  her  mis- 
tress, had  crept  up,  in  the  dark,  to  her 
nest  in  the  garret,  Mrs.  Sweeny,  with- 
out further  delay,  brought  forward  for 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed alliance.  What  was  afterwards 
said  and  done  by  and  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  in  Deacon  Sweeny's 
presence  and  hearing,  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  interview,  xt  would  be  tedious  to 
relate,  for  Mrs.  Axy,  when  excited,  could 
talk  enough,  in  the  space  of  ninety  min- 
utes, to  fill  a  large  octavo  volume  of  fine 
print.  Neither  do  I  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  set  forth  the  earnest  dialogue 
which  took  place,  when,  on  his  way 
home,  the  Colonel  met  Joab,  returniug 
in  a  fit  of  unusual  and  extreme  dejection 
from  his  weekly  courting  visit.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  at  parting,  the  uncle 
shook  the  nephew  by  the  hand  with 
great  vigor,  and  assured  him,  with 
many  vehement  asseverations,  that  he, 
the  Colonel  himself,  would  do  the  rest 
of  the  courting,  and  would  do  it  in  a 
hurry,  too. 

Lucy  was  in  her  mother's  bed-room, 
relating,  with  angry  vivacity,  a  narration 
of  the  open  rupture  which  had  that 
evening  been  the  final  result  of  Joab's 
renewed  and  persistent  allusions  to  the 
subject  of  the  wedding.  She  had  just 
finished  the  burden  of  her  story,  and 
was  proceeding,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  young  ladies  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, to  gratify  her  pique  and  vexa- 
tion, by  coupling  sundry  disparaging 
epithets,  denoting  the  absent  Joab,  with 
divers  scornful  and  contumelious  adjec- 
tives, when  she  heard  her  father's  step 
at  the  door.  A  moment  afterwards  he 
entered  the  room.  A  single  glance  at 
his  flushed  and  angry  face  told  the  two 
women  that  the  crisis  had  at  length  ar- 
rived. Mrs.  Manners,  however,  con- 
tinued knitting  busily,  but  her  keen, 
gray  eves  stealthily  followed  the  mo- 
tions of  her  husband,  as,  without  saying 
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a  word,  he  pulled  off  his  boots  with  a 
jerk,  and  drew  up  his  arm-chair  to  the 
fire,  with  an  angry  hitch.  Lucy  lit  her 
candle,  and  was  going  to  slip  out  of  the 
room,  but  a  stern,  abrupt  command 
from  her  father'  slips,  stayed  her  trem- 
bling steps.  She  put  down  her  light 
upon  the  table,  and  stood  waiting  with 
a  throbbing  heart  for  the  next  word- 
It  was  not  long  delayed,  for  the  Colonel 
was  full  of  his  subject,  and  the  account 
which  he  had  just  received  from  Joab. 
of  the  disdainful  dismissal  that  Lucy 
had  given  his  suit,  artfully  embellished 
with  false  or  garbled  reports  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  by  her  assigned,  and  of 
her  unfilial  declarations  of  independ- 
ence, had  exasperated  him  to  a  degree 
altogether  unprecedented. 

"So,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  he,  turning 
towards  her,  "you  don't  think  the  hus- 
band I've  chosen  for  you  is  good 
enough,  eh  ?  Think  you  know  better'n 
your  old  father,  do  you  ?  Mean  to  suit 
yourself,  whether  your  father,  that  gave 
you  a  bein',  likes  it  or  not,  hey  ?  Come, 
let's  hear  some  of  your  bravo  speeches 
now.  Jest  talk  as  promp'  to  me  as  you 
did  to  Joab.  Speak  up,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  waxing  warmer  as  he  went  on ; 
"  don't  stand  there  a  sulkin',  you  little 
hussy  !  You  expect  to  jilt  Joab,  don't 
ye?" 

44 1  don't  love  him,  papa,"  replied 
poor  Lucy,  with  a  quivering  lip  and  an 
imploring  look  at  her  mother's  calm 
face. 

The  Colonel,  with  an  effort,  stifled  a 
strong  inclination  to  open  profanity,  and 
then  continued  in  a  hightened,  sneering 
tone.  "  Don't  love  him,  eh  ?  He  aint 
so  smart  and  slick  as  them  'are  dandy- 
fied clarks  and  stoodents  to  Har'ford, 
mebby  ?  Don't  use  pomatum,  praps. 
Don't  smell  enough  like  a  skunk  to  suit 
ye,  eh  ?  sich  a  fine  stylish  lady  as  you've 
got  to  be,  I  expect  you're  ashamed  of 
your  country  relations — old  clod-hopper 
bf  a  father,  and  all.  By  jingo !  I  was 
a  dumb  fool,  I'm  afraid,  as  your  aunt 
Axy  says,  to  let  you  go  to  that  infernal 
school.  I  might  ha'  known  you'd  get 
your  idees  raised  too  high,  and  your 
foolish  little  head  turned  nrter  some 
smoothily-spoken  fop  or  other." 

Lucy's  eye  began  to  kindle,  for  she 
was  not  one  of  your  spiritless  damsels, 
whose  only  reply  to  abuse  is  a  flood  of 
tears.  She  was  about  to  retort  in  a  very 
undutiful  tone  and  manner,  but  a  quick 
glance  of  reproof  and  warning  from  her 
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mother  checked  the  untoward  impulse, 
before  it  had  matured  into  action. 

"Husband,"  began  Mrs.  Manners, 
"  let  me  say  a  word." 

"  Well,  say  it,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
who  entertained  so  profound  a  respect 
for  his  wife,  that  even  when  the  most 
angry  and  out  of  temper,  he  never  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  her  with  harshness. 

"I  wish,"  continued  Mrs.  Manners, 
pausing  in  her  knitting ;  u  I  wish  that 
vou'd  let  Lucy  have  a  little  more  time. 
She's  young  yet,  a  mere  girl,  and  at 
present  it  seems  don't  fanoy  Joab  for  a 
husband,  but " 

Here  the  good  lady  hesitated,  and 
began  to  knit  again ;  and  her  husband, 
after  waiting  decorously  for  her  awhile, 
resumed  his  remarks. 

"  Betsey,"  said  he,  "  I  must  say  I  K 
never  heerd  you  talk  so  kind  o'  foolish, 
and  little  to  the  purpose  in  my  life.  I 
know  you're  more'n  half  agin  this 
match,  and  I'm  sorry  enough  you  be, 
for  my  heart  is  set  on  it,  my  promise  is 
given,  and  my  mind's  made  up.  As  for 
waitin',  you  know  and  I  know,  'taint  no 
use.  She's  as  old  as  you  was  when  we 
was  married,  and  you've  alius  made  a 
good  wife.  The  fact  is,  delays  is  dan- 
gerous, and  the  gal  won't  be  no  more 
wflhV  a  year  from  this  time  than  she  is 
now.  I'll  leave  it  to  her.  Come  now, 
Lucy,  answer,  honor  bright,  would  you 
be?" 

"  Speak  the  truth,  Lucy,"  said  her 
mother. 

44  No,  sir,"  replied  Lucy,  stoutly. 

" There," cried  the  Colonel;  "what 
did  I  tell  ye  ?  Now,  the  fact  is,"  he 
continued,  "the  fact  is  just  this,  and 
there  is  no  gettin'  round  it.  This  wed- 
din'  has  got  to  take  place  next  Thanks- 
givin'  night,  and  'twont  be  a  year  afore 
you'll  both  own  I  was  right.  Lucy  '11 
be  all  reconciled,  and  wouldn't  be  on- 
married  for  a  fortin',  and  the  old  home- 
stead here  will  be  goih'  to  be  inherited 
by  my  father's  grand-children ;  jest  as 
he  told  me  on  his  death-bed  he  wanted 
to  have  it.  I've  gin  up  expectin'  that 
it  can  go  in  the  name,  but  it  '11  go  in 
the  blood,  and  my  grand-child  will  be  a 
Manners,  both  on  his  father's  and 
mother's  side,  and  that  will  kind  o'  make 
up  for  his  not  havin'  the  name.  Ef 
Lucy  had  jest  been  a  boy  now,  so  that 
it  could  ha'  been  kep  in  tho  name,  I 
shouldn't  ha'  been  strenoous,  and  I 
wouldn't  ha'  undertook  to  have  inter- 
fered with  her  choosin'  sich  a  husband 


— no— I  mean  wife — as  she'd  took  a 
fancy  for ;  if  so  be  she'd  ha'  chosen  a 
decent  young  feller;  though,  even  in 
that  case,  I  should  ha'  rather  she'd  ha' 
had  Joab ;  well — no — but — well — I  de- 
clare," added  the  Colonel,  after  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  he  had  diligently 
rubbed  his  forehead ;  "  I  get  it  out  sort 
o'  confused;  but  my  meanin'  's  plain. 
I  can  state  the  upshot  o'  the  matter 
middlin'  quick,"  he  continued,  his  irri- 
tation manifestly  hightened  by  his 
recent  failure  to  express  his  ideas  with 
distinctness;  "and  that's  this.  You 
and  your  cousin  Joab  are  to  be  married 
next  Thanksgivin'  night;  you  under- 
stand that,  don't  ye,  Miss  Lucy?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Lucy. 

44  And  you're  a  goin'  to  mind,  aint  ye, 
say?"      ^     ' 

44  No,  sir,"  replied  Lucy,  with  a  sud- 
den boldness. 

44  Heavens  and  airth!  wjiat  do  ye 
mean  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  starting  from 
his  chair  in  wrath  and  surprise.  "  Jest 
look  a  here,  Miss " 

44  Husband,"  began  Mrs.  Manners. 

44 1  tell  ye,  Betsey,"  said  the  Colonel, 
striving  to  lower  his  voice  to  a  respect- 
ful key  while  speaking  to  his  wife ;  "  I 
tell  ye,  now,  don't  interfere.  The  child 
is  mine  as  well  as  yourn,  and  I'm  a 
dealin'  with  her  now.  'Taint  fair,  nor 
proper,  nor  best  for  you  to  meddle,  and 
you  musn't.  When  you  begin  fust  you 
you  shall  have  the  floor,  as  they  say  to 
Gin'ral  Court ;  but  now  it's  my  turn, 
and  I  raly  do  wish  you'd  wait  till  it's 
fairly  yourn.' 

44  Only  don't  be  rash,"  pleaded  the 
mother. 

44 1  ain't  agoin'  to  be,"  resumed  the 
Colonel.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  had 
he  turned  once  more  towards  the  fair 
rebel,  who,  frightened  but  resolute, 
stood  shrinking  and  cowering  before 
her  father's  fiery  glance,  yet  meeting 
it  with  a  steady,  defiant  look,  than  his 
voice  again  rose  to  an  angry  pitch. 

44  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  he  cried, 
44  that  you're  agoin'  to  refuse  to  obey 
your  father — you — you — ain't  you  ago- 
in' to  marry  Joab  when  I  bid  you  to  ?" 

44  No,  sir,"  replied  Lucy,  in  a  low  but 
determined  tone.  "  I  don't  love  him,  and 
I  won't  marry  anybody  I  don't  love." 

44  But  you'll  larn  to  love  him,"  said 
her  father,  trying  hard  to  keep  his  tem- 
per within  safe  bounds,  and  deigning 
to  argue  the  case  with  his  refractory 
daughter. 
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44  I  hope  not,"  cried  Lucy,  passion- 
ately, for  she  was  thoroughly  roused. 
41  Oh !  I  hope  not.  It  would  be  dread- 
ful to  have  a  heart  capable  of  loving 
such  a  creature !" 

44  By !"   cried    the    Colonel, 

swearing  outright  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years.  "There!"  he  added, 
quite  aghast  at  the  profanity.  "  Do  you 
hear  that  ?  You've  made  your  father 
swear,  you  wicked  child.  The  Lord 
forgive  me !  and  I'm  a  church-member 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace!  But  it 
shan't  be  for  nothin',  I  tell  ye !  I  won't 
take  the  Lord's  name  altogether  in  vain, 
for  I  do  solemnly  swear " 

44  Oh  !  hush,  my  dear  husband !"  cried 
Mrs.  Manners,  pale  with  emotion  and 
alarm.  But  her  husband  enjoined  si- 
lence by  an  imperious  gesture.  4t  I  da 
solemnly  swear,"  he  continued,  holding 
up  his  right  hand,  "that  unless  you 
marry  with  my  oonsent — unless  you 
marry  your  cousin,  in  this  house,  on 
next  Thanksgivin'  night,  in  my  presence, 
I  will  disown  you  for  a  disobedient 
daughter,  and  cut  you  off  with  a  shil- 
lin'  in  my  will — so  help  me  God!" 

While  the  angry  old  man  was  utter- 
ing his  oath,  his  wife  sat  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  his  face,  her  breath  restrain- 
ed, her  lips  apart,  a  very  statue  of  anxi- 
ous attention ;  while  Lucy  stood  before 
him,  pale,  erect,  and  rigid;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  ceased  speaking,  and  her 
mother  had,  with  a  long  breath,  fallen 
back  in  her  chair,  than  she  began  with 
flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils,  "And 
now  hear  me!"  she  cried ;  " I  swear, 
that  I  will  marry  no  one  else  than — " 

44 Lucy!  Lucy!"  cried  her  mother; 
44  stop,  I  command  you !  Hush !  hush  !" 
she  repeated,  as  the  excited  girl,  after 
hesitating  for  an  instant,  attempted  to 
resume  her  speech,  "  sit  down!"  Lucy 
obeyed,  and  leaning  her  head  against 
the  side  of  her  bed,  began  to  sob  con- 
vulsively. Her  mother  stooped  over 
her  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  Mean- 
while the  Colonel,  recovering  somewhat 
from  the  exaltation  of  his  wrath,  began 
both  to  look  and  feel  a  little  foolish  and 
ashamed,  albeit  he  strove  hard  to  keep 
his  anger  hot. 

44  Husband,"  at  last  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, still  keeping  Lucy's  hand  in  hers, 
44  you've  taken  a  very  solemn  oath." 

44 1  know  it,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
doggedly.  "I- don't  need  to  be  told 
on't,  Betsey  I've  taken  an  oath,  and 
what?s  more  I  mean  to  keep  it*" 


44 1  don't  doubt  it  a  bit,"  continued 
his  wife,  with  an  accent  of  reproach 
that  was  by  no  means  lost  on  her  hus- 
band. "  I  know  you  too  well  to  doubt 
it." 

44  You  may  be  sure  on't,"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  and  so  may  Lucy." 

44  An  oath  so  solemn  should  be  re- 
corded," resumed  Mrs.  Maimers.  44 1 
remember  your  very  words ;  for  I  took 
care  to  notice  what  you  said.  I'll 
write  'em  out,  and  you  shall  put  your 
name  to  'em." 

.  44Poh,  psha!"  said  the  Colonel,  with 
a  sheepish,  sullen  air;  "  what's  the  use 
6f  all  that  ceremony  ?" 

44  Because,"  said  his  wife,  "  I  intend 
that  Lucy  shall  obey  the  conditions  of 
it  to  the  very  letter.  The  penalty  is 
pretty  severe  if  she  fails ;  nothing  short 
of  being  disowned  and  disinherited." 

At  this  point  Lucy's  sobs  filled  her 
father's  heart  with  anguish.  The  tears 
came  into  his  eyes.  "  All  she's  got  to 
do  is  just  to  obey  me,  and  that's  her 
dooty,  you'll  own  yourself,"  said  he, 
with  a  deprecatory  manner. 

44  Of  course,  and  I  intend  she  shall ; 
but  she  ought  to  have  the  command, 
enforced  as  it  is  with  a  penalty,  and 
that  by  an  oath,  fairly  written  out 
Come,  you're  not  afraid  to  put  in  writ- 
ing what  you've  uttered  with  your 
tongue." 

44  Write  it  out,  then,"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel ;  whereupon  his  wife,  after  another 
whisper  to  Lucy,  rose,  went  to  the  desk, 
took  a  pen  and  wrote  a  few  words  upon 
a  sheet  of  paper,  which  she  brought  to 
her  husband  on  a  book.  There  ;  read 
it,"  said  she;  "they  are  your  very 
words." 

44  Um — m — m — ,  yes,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, "yes;  that's  what  I  mean  to 
Stick  to." 

•  "  Sign  it,  then,"  said  his  wife,  hand- 
ing the  pen  to  him. 

The  Colonel  took  the  quill,  and 
slowly  subscribed  his  name.  He  was 
not  a  dexterous  penman.;  the  book 
made  but  an  unhandy  desk ;  and  he 
wrote  without  his  spectacles. 

Meanwhile  his  wife  stood  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  with  a  shrewd  smile  upon 
her  lips,  and  her  gray  eyes  twinkling. 
Lucy,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  bed- 
clothes, continued  at  intervals  to  sob 
faintly. 

44  There,"  said  the  Colonel,  returning 
the  pen  to  his  wife,  but  carefully  avoid- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  meet  her  glance. 
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"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  after 
she  had  folded  up  the  paper,  and  put  it 
carefully  away  lira  drawer  of. the  desk, 
"now,  there's. your  oath  in  blaok  and 
white,  so  that  some  future  day,  if  neces- 
sary, we  may  know  just  what  it  calls  for. 
On  my  part,  I  intend  to-do  all  that  I  can 
to  make  Lucy  perform  what  is  therein 
required  of  her  to  the  very  letter." 

44  If  she  will,"  said  the  Colonel, 
glancing  towards  the  bed,  <'  there  aint 
nothin'  I  won't  do  for  her." 

"  I  want  you  to  promise,  then,"  said 
his  wife,  "  that  if  she  conforms  to  what 
was  written  on  that  paper,  as  I  shall 
try  to  make  her,  you'll  forgive  her  for 
what's  happened  to-night;  and  though 
you  may  yourself  be  sorry  for '  having 
compelled  her  to  marry  her  cousins 
you'll  not  blame  her  for  her  strict  ob- 
servance." 

*4  Promise .'  of  course-  I  do,"  cried 
the  Colonel.  •     • 

44  Come,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Manners. 
"Lucy,  kiss*  your  father;  bid  each 
other  good  night,  and  then  I'll  go  up  to 
bed  with  you,  my  child." 

Poor  little  Lucy  lifted  her  head  from 
the  bedside,  with  her  hair  falling  all 
over  her  face,  and  came  tottering  to- 
wards her  father,  with  a  white  knuckle 


in  each  eye.  The  old  gentleman  held 
out  hb  arms,  and  Lucy  put  hers  about 
his  neck.  He  kissed  her  wet  cheek, 
and-  smoothed  down  her  disordered 
curls.  44  Love  will  come  with  the  ba- 
bies, sissie,"  said  he ;  whereat  Lucy 
burst  out  crying  again,  and  was  led  off 
up  stairs  to  her  own  chamber  by  her 
mother,  sobbing  with  redoubled  vehe- 
mence. 

44 By  George!"  said  the  Colonel, 
talking  to  himself,  after  the  women  had 
got  out  of  hearing.  4l  By  George  !" 
said  he,  blowing  his  nose,  and  nodding 
his  head  in  a  positive  manner ;  "there's 
nothin'  like  bein'  firm  and  decided 
when  you  've  got  women  to  deal  with; 
I  vow  I  didn't  expect,  one  spell,  that 
Lucy  would  ha'  gi'n  up  so  quick  and 
easy;  for  she's  gritty  as  baok wheat 
bran  when  she  gets  her  Ebenezer  up; 
and  as  for  her  mother,  really*  I  was 
afeared  she'd  take  up  on  her  side  agin 
me,  and  there 'd  be  the  Old  Nick  to 
pay.  I'm  actilly  tempted  to  tell  Axy 
now  it  came  out  arter  I  put  my  foot 
down,  jest  to  shut  her  mouth  when  she 
says  that  Betsey  leads  me  by  the  nose, 
and  oilers  makes  me  do  jest  as  she 
wants  to  have  me.  I'm  the  head  of 
my  own  family  yet,  I  guess." 


[To  be  Continued.] 


MR.  PEPPBRAGE'S   FOURTH    OP    JULY    ORATION. 


WE  always  go.  to  the  country  of  a 
Fourth  of  July.  We  do  so  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  A  man  who  sits  twelve 
hours  a  day  in  his  counting-house,  ought 
to  take  one  day  in  a  year  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Our  usual  resort  is  Jehosaphat,  a 
beautiful  village  of  Long  Island — the 
Long  Islanders  affect  scriptural  names, 
you  know — which  combines  the  mari- 
time and  the  rural  in  graceful  propor- 
tions ;  the  staple  of  its  productions  being 
corn  and  clams, — the  one  the  finest 
flower  of  the  land,  and  the  other  the 
richest  gem  of  the  sea.  Corn,  when 
manufactured  into  whisky,  and  clams, 
baked  in  their  own  liquor  under  the 
sand,  are  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  duly  grateful  that 
Providence  has  cast  thein  lot  in  a  very  • 


Eleasant  place.  You  get  to  Jehosaphat 
y  that  stupendous  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise — the  Long  Island  rail- 
road— on  which  the  travel,  especially 
during  the  whole  of  the  3d  of  July,  is 
so  immense,  that  every  gentleman  is 
obliged  to  stand  up  in  the  passages,  or 
on  the  platforms,  to  make  room  for  the 
ladies.  It  is  true  that  the  Company 
have  a  whole  year's  notice  that  there 
will  be  an  unusual  crowd  on  that  day ; 
but  a  whole  year  is  not  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  accommodate  the  multi- 
tude who  rush  out  of  the  city  by  this 
favorite  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
dividends  of  the  road,  we  suspect,  are, 
on  that  day  at  least,  enormous. 

The  last  time  that  we  went  to  Jehosa- 
phat was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1855, 
when  Mr.  Pepperage  delivered  the  annual 
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oration.*  He*was  a  new  comer  there, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  had  selected  him 
for  this  high  and  important  function,  not 
as  a  compliment  to  his  abilities  and  cha- 
racter, but  to  discover  who  and  what  he 
was.  Where  he  had  come  from,  or  his 
business,  nobody  knew,  nor  did  he  care 
to  tell.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  remarkably 
silent  man,  of  grave  and  unsocial  de- 
portment, who  went  to  the  post-office, 
at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  each  morning, 
for  his  Tribune,  and  after  that  was  not 
seen  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  All  the 
gossips  had  speculated  about  his  con- 
dition and  pedigree  until  they  had  nearly 
broken  their  weasands,  but  without 
coming  to  any  satisfactory  result.  One 
of  them,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
ask  him  •'  point  blank  to  his  face,"  who 
he  was,  when  he  stared  confusedly  for 
a  while,  then  laughed,  and  finally  turn- 
ed on  his  heels. 

The  glorious  day, —  the  immortal 
Fourth, — was  ushered  in,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  novel  an  expression,  with 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  firing 
of  a  cannon.  Little  boys  exploded 
several  crackers  in  the  street,  a  squad 
of  overgrown,  larger  lads  shot  off  a 
horse-pistol;  a  farmer,  with  his  wife 
and  three  daughters  dressed  in  white, 
rode  about  in  their  farm- wagon ;  a  cou- 
ple of  negroes  pitched  pennies  in  the 
shadow  of  a  wood- shed,  and  the  star- 
spangled  banner  drooped  triumphantly 
from  the  top  of  the  liberty-pole.  It  was 
as  hot  as  griddle-cakes,  of  course,  and 
the  majority  of  the  free  and  independent 
citizens  appeared  in  their  shirt-sleeves. 

The  only  exceptions  were  two  dozen 
persons  who  had  the  honor  to  belong  to 
Company  A,  division  1,  of  the  second 
battalion  of  the  Jehosaphat  Indefensi- 
bles.  These  having  been  dressed,  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  in  a  heavy 
blue  cloth  coat  and  black  leather  hat, 
and  carrying  about  fifty  pounds  of  match- 
lock, buttons  and  feathers,  looked  dis- 
tressed even  before  the  drum  had  beaten 
the  call  to  parade.  Their  faces  were  as 
red  and  wet  as  a  lobster  just  taken 
from  the  kettle ;  while  their  bodies  were 
as  limp  as  washed  rags.  But  the  first 
strains  of  the  inspiring  martial  music, 
consisting  entirely  of  a  base  drum  and 
a  willow  fife,  put  mettle  into  their  limbs, 


and  they  gathered  in-  front  of  the  hotel, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  veteran  warriors- 
Captain  Joe  Mott  was  officer  of  the 
day,  and  he  performed  prodigies  in 
getting  his  men  into  line.  "  'Tendon, 
the  hull,"  he  cried,  with  a  voice  like  that 
of  the  German  Emperor  who  could  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  his  army  to  the 
other — "Companee !  Fall  in ! — Dress  !" 

But  as  a  considerable  number  of  the 
"  companee  "  had  begun  quite  early  to 
fortify  themselves  against  any  prema- 
ture application  of  the  Maine  Law,  their 
44  dress' '  did  not  answer,  in  every  respect, 
to  the  definition  of  a  mathematical  line. 

44 Companee!"  shouted  Captain  Joe, 
once  more — »« 'Tention !  Eyes  right  I — 
dress!"  and  again,  after  considerable 
movement,  the  line  represented  Ho- 
garth's line  of  beauty  rather  more  than 
any  other  line. 

Captain  Joe  strode  up  and  down  the 
front  several  times  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity, and  finally  exclaimed — "  Now, 
sodgers,  look-o'-here !  I  want  you  all  to 
form  in  as  straight  a  column  as  you  con ; 
with  your  backs  to  that  are  house,  and 
your  noses  pintm'  to  the  liberty-pole ! 
Now,  then — Companee ! — 'Tention  the 
hull !— Eyes  richt  .'—Dress ! " 

It  was  an  unhappy  order  the  Captain 
had  given ;  for,  each  man  after  pointing 
his  nose  to  the  pole,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  afterwards  to  see  if  his  back 
was  right,  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  had  the  appearance  of  lay  figures, 
with  the  heads  set  the  wrong  way. 

44  Very  well,"  said  Captain  Joe  Mott, 
seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to  get  his 
men  any  nearer  to  a  right  hue,  "'Ten- 
tion, the  hull !  Show'd  urns !"  and 
there  was  a  general  shaking  of  muskets. 

"Music!  For'd,  march!"  and  the 
military  moved  off  in  procession,  to 
the  manifest  admiration  of  the  entire 
circle  of  spectators.  The  orator,  with 
the  reader  of  the  Declaration  and  a 
clergyman,  rode  behind  in  a  barouche, 
drawn  by  two  steeds  splendidly  capari- 
soned in  Dutch  collars  and  sprigs  of 
asparagus  to  keep  off  the  flies. 

Arrived  at  the  church,  the  clergyman 
made  a  prayer.  Mr.  Zeph.  Conover,  the 
promising  young  lawyer  of  the  place, 
read  the  Declaration,  in  a  full,  loud, 
round  voice,  and  with  a  determination 


*  If  any  over  inquisitive  reader  is  disposed  to  ask  us  how  wo  could  get  a  report  of  the  doings 
on  that  day,  seeing  that  our  Magazine  is  printed  several  days  beforehand,  we  deem  it  sufficient 
to  reply  that  we  keep  "  a  medium,"  who  anticipates  the  mails  and  the  telegraph,  whenever  we 
have  an  occasion. — Editor. 
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of  manner  that  would  have  frightened 
any  crowned  head  in  Europe  out  of  his 
wicked  designs,  if  he  could  only  have 
heard  it;  and  the  choir  sung  an  ode 
wirtten  expressly  for  the  occasion,  by 
the  gifted  editor  of  the  Independent  and 
Democratic  Bivalve — from  which  we 
extract  the  closing  stanza,  addressed 
to  our  emblematic  bird : 

"Oh!   proud* bird  of  freedom!    oh!   long 
may'st  thou  soar, 
With  thy  storm-daring  pinion,  and  sun- 
gazing  eye ! 
Through  the  blue  empyrean,  where  wild 
tempests  roar, 
And  the  lightning  of  battle  gleams  fiercely 
on  high. 
With  thy  bloody-red  beak  and  thy  talons  of 
steel, 
Swoop  gallantly  down   upon   tyranny's 
hawks, 
Till  those  saucy  and  black-hearted  minions 
shall  feel 
That  our  national  chicken  is  cock  of  all 
walks !" 

The  orator  of  the  day  then  came 
forward,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in 
one  hand,  and  his  manuscript  in  the 
other,  and  said : 

"Friends  and  fellow-citizens:  It  is 
universally  admitted,  that  this  day, 
which  we  have  now  assembled  to  cele- 
brate, is  a  great  day — the  natal  day  of 
freedom,  when  liberty  was  born  and 
independence  was  cradled,  and  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  since  the 
primeval  day  on  which  the  world  was 
created,  and  will  never  be  equaled  till 
the  ultimate  day  of  judgment.  As  the 
Greek  poet  felicitously  expresses  it : 

4  Tov  aftrjqa  6rt  ttfoe  ti  vnatXov?  " 

— At  this  classical  allusion,  the  clergy- 
man nodded  approvingly  to  the  school- 
master, who  sat  upon  the  same  bench 
with  him  on  the  stage,  and  smiled  fool- 
ishly in  return. 

44  On  this  day,"  the  orator  continued, 
44  the  free  and  happy  people  of  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
villages  (the  precise  number  of  villages 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  census)  send  up  their  grateful 
hearts  to  God,  in  thanks  that  they  are 
the  greatest  people  of  all  the  earth.  On 
this  day,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
cities  or  towns  named  Washington, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  named 
Jefferson,  five  hundred  Hamiltons,  three 
hundred  and  twenty  Madisons,  three 


hundred  and  nineteen  Jacksons,  three 
hundred  and  ten  Clays,  ninety-eight 
Clintons,  and  seventy-five  Calhouns, 
recall  the  noble  deeds  and  heroic  virtues 
of  the  immortal  demigods,  after  whom, 
with  a  brilliant  fecundity  of  patriotism, 
if  not  of  invention,  they  are  called. 
How  mighty  and  beautiful  the  spectacle, 
reminding  us  of  the  sweet  linos  which 
the  great  Roman  Cdnsul  so  aptly  applied 
to  the  legions  worshiping  in  the  Sacred 
Temple : — 

1 0 !  forsitan  patria  pulchra, 
Nemo  decorum  et  dulce  est V " 

— Here  the  schoolmaster  nodded  to  the 
clergyman,  who  frowned,  in  reply, — 
probably  at  the  Pagan  sentiment  of  the 
poetry. 

44  But  why  this  general  joy  and  accla- 
mation? Why  this  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  crackers,  and  waving  of 
flags,  and  drinking  of  ginger-beer,  with 
other  liquors,  and  setting  off  of  fire-works 
in  the,  evening?  Is  there  any  one  in 
this  intelligent  and  enlightened  assem- 
bly who  cannot  tell  ?  The  child  unborn 
might  give  the  answer.  It  is  because 
we  are  freemen,  and  we  meet  to  cele- 
brate the  rights  and  triumphs  of  free- 
dom. Our  fathers,  who  lived,  as  it  has 
been  sagaciously  observed,  4in  times 
that  tried  men's  souls,'  bequeathed  to 
us  the  precious  heritage  of  liberty  and 
equality;  and  we  come  up  together 
annually  to  testify  to  each  other  our 
devotion  to  those  sacred  principles. 
We  are  all  free,  and  we  are  all  equal ! 
The  rights,  the  dignity,  the  sacredness 
of  man,  as  man,  is  the  corner-stone  of 
our  political  faith;  and  where  is  the 
dastard,  the  slanderer,  and  the  liar,  who 
dares  to  intimate  that  any  of  our  politi- 
cal and  social  relations  are  not  built  on 
that  foundation  ?" 

— The  orator  here  paused  a  few  minutes 
for  a  reply,  and  to  wipe  his  forehead. 

44  It  is  common,  I  know,"  he  re- 
sumed, 44for  envious  and  unprincipled 
foreign  tourists  to  say  that  four  mil- 
lions of  people  among  us  are  not  4  free 
and  equal1 — in  fact,  that  they  are  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  s-1-a-v-e-s — 
but  this  is  a  libel  and  an  untruth,  and 
ought  to  blister  the  mouth  of  every 
lily-livered,  pink-hearted,  black- coated, 
venial  sycophant  of  royalty  who  utters 
it !  There  are  a  few  of  the  swarthy 
children  of  Africa,  who,  rescued  from 
the  brutalities  of  their  native  kings,  are 
held  in  an  involuntary  servitude  under 
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a  system  inherited  from  the  British 
two  centuries  ago, — but  they  are  not 
half  as  much  slaves  as  the  white 
serfs  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester ! 
Are  not  their  mouths  ever  full  of  pos- 
sum-fat and  hominy?  Are  they  not 
dressed  in  the  best  tow-cloth  half  the 
year, — while  it  is  too  hot  to  wear  any- 
thing the  other  half  ?  Do  they  not  raise 
their  own  pig  and  chickens,  and  fish  for 
*  cats''  and  snapping-turtles  of  Saturday 
nights  ?  And  have  they  not  the  Gospel 
statedly  preached  to  them  by  one  of 
their  own  number  on  the  Sabbath  day  ? 
Slaves,  forsooth!  why  they  are  the 
happiest  working  people  on  the  globe ! 
Well  would  it  be,  friends  and  fellowr 
citizens,  for  the  poor  Irish  bog-trotter, 
and  the  English  coal-heavers,  and  the 
4  French  sans- culottes,  and  the  German 
eater  of  sour-crout,  and  the  consumers 
of  macaroni  at  Naples,  if  they  could  be 
as  well  fed  and  cared  for  as  these  ob- 
jects of  misguided  and  fanatical  philan- 
thropy !  Well  would  it  bo  for  us,  even, 
if  we  were  always  so  sure  of  our  rice 
and  sweet-potatoes !  The  supreme  and 
ultimate  end  of  human  existence  being, 
as  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  'what  we 
shall  eat  and  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed,5  the  greatest  and  happiest  of 
mortals  are  they  whose  mouths  are 
stuffed  with  good  fat  bacon,  and  whose 
persons  are  ornamented  with  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief! 

"  Besides,  friends  and  fellow- citizens, 
— as  those  eminent  philosophers  Messrs, 
Nott  and  Gliddon  inform  us — it  has 
not  yet  been  proved  that  Afrioans  are 
men!  It  is  true  that  they  look  like 
men,  that  they  are  formed  like  men, 
that  they  talk  like  men,  that  they  rea- 
son and  feel  like  men,  but  appearances, 
you  know,  are  fallacious.  In  spite  of 
such  superficial  resemblances,  the  well- 
attested  physical  facts  that  they  often 
have  projecting  jaws  like  monkeys, 
sometimes  a  fiat  foot  like  a  goose, 
and  always  wool  on  their  heads  like 
sheep,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no 
reply.  They  show  that  we  should  at 
least  hesitate  in  recognizing  their 
claims  to  humanity.  It  would  be  an 
awful  thing  to  mistake  a  monkey  for 
a  man,  and,  uuder  that  terrible  de- 
lusion, to  plunge  four  millions  of  infe- 
rior animals  into  all  the  refinements 
and  delights  of  civilization !  Our 
fancies  shrink  appalled  from  the  con- 
sequences— the  streets  of  populous 
cities  running  red  with  pink-faced  ba- 


boons, and  the  domestic  happiness  of  a 
thousand  firesides  wrecked  by  excess  of 
ourang-outangs  and  ring- tailed  apes!" 
— As  the  eloquent  gentleman  proceeded 
to  unfold  the  outlines  of  this  fearful 
picture*,  his  voice  was  gradually  drown- 
ed in  the  sobs  and  signs  of  the  female 
part  of  the  audience,  whose  tender  sen- 
sibilities were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of 
almost  frantic  excitement.  He,  there- 
fore, magnanimously  forbore  to  press  the 
subject  further. 

"  But,"  he  remarked,  "  to  change  the 
theme,  if  there  be  any  one  so  insane 
as. to  believe  that  we  Americans   fall 
short  of  the  lofty  and  beautiful  ideal  of 
our  fathers,  let  me  point  him  to   our 
liberal  and  magnanimous  treatment  of 
foreign  immigrants.  As  our  great  maxim 
is  that  *  man  is  man,'  we  make  our  coun- 
try emphatically  the  *  home  of  the  exile 
and    the    asylum    of   the    oppressed.' 
The  half  million  refugees  from  Euro- 
pean despotism,  who  annually  come  to 
us,  we  welcome  with  warm  hugs  and 
very    open   hands.      They  touch   our 
country — and, — we  set  'em  to  work  on 
the  rail-road,  at  six   shillings  a  day! 
They  take  part  in  our  political  life, — 
and,  instead  of  seeking  to  deprive  them 
of  the  privilege,  we  often  pay  them  for 
voting.      But    it    may   be    questioned 
whether  we  have  not,  in  this,  reversed 
the  true  and  patriotic  process.     For  be 
it  from  me  to  intimate  that  our  political 
arrangements  are  not  perfect  in  any 
respect :  but,  as  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  their 
democracy,    caused   themselves  to   be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  laborious  duties  in 
attending  public  assemblies,  listening  to 
the  orators,  talking  politics,  and  monop- 
olizing legislation :  so  it  seems  but  just, 
considering  how  much   more   exacting 
our  duties  are  in  all  these  respects,  that 
every  native  of  the  United  States  should 
go  untaxed,  and  be  supported  at  publio 
expense.     I  say  every  native,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  that  class 
of  citizens,  in   having  got  themselves 
born  on  this  continent,  and  because  it 
is  clear  that  aliens,  with  their  foreign 
manners   and   habits  of    thought,   can 
never  be  made  to  understand  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  institutions.     Let  me, 
therefore,  suggest  this  proposal  to  the 
Hermetical    Benevolent    Societies,    or 
those  which,  sealed  at  both  ends,  devote 
themselves  so  industriously  to   the  good 
of  themselves, — and  the  public !" 
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— At  this  point  in  the  discourse  some 
disturbance  was  created  by  an  Irishman, 
who  cried  "  Bravo,"  when  several  native 
and  stalwart  Jehosaphatians  fell  upon 
him,  and,  after  beating  his  face  into  a 
semblance  of  raw  beef-steak,  ejected 
him  from  the  window.  As  soon  as  the 
cheering,  with  which  their  prompt  inter- 
ference was  greeted  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly, had  subsided,  the  speaker  resumed. 

"  Yes,  my  dearly -beloved  friends  and 
fellow- citizens,  it  is  the  glory  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  society,  that  every 
man  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  happiness 
in  his  own  way.  The  impartial  spirit 
of  our  laws,  while  it  confers  no  privileges 
and  suffers  no  monopolies,  doesn't  in- 
terfere materially  with  anybody. 

"  But  not  to  waste  your  time,  fellows- 
citizens,  upon  irrelevant  topics,  let  me 
recur  to  more  pleasing  contemplations ! 
Let  me  remind  you  of  what,  in  your 
habitual  modesty,  you  are  so  apt  to  for- 
get— your  sure  and  solid  and  stupendous 
greatness  as  a  nation!  Let  mo  recall  • 
that  distinguishing  and  consolatory  fact, 
that  your  country  covers  already  ar 
area  of  .nearly  four  million  square  miles, 
and  that  it  would  be  still  bigger  if  the 
two  oceans  were  filled  in.  Who  shnll  say, 
in  view  of  the  accomplishments  of  mod- 
ern enterprise,  that  it  is  not  practicable 
to  level  the  Apalachians  and  so  obtain 
sufficient  material  for  this  purpose, 
whenever  it  shall  be  demanded  by  the 
increasing  density  of  our  population  and 
be  warranted  by  the  price  of  lots? 
What  were  Greece  and  Rome,  about 
which  the  historians  keep  up  such  a 
bother,  compared  to  this  7  Why 
Greece,  with  alj  her  pretensions  to  art 
and  science,  was  only  a  little  peninsula 
about  twice  the  size  of  Long  Island,  and 
Borne,  though  she  called  herself,  in  her 
vainglorious  pride,  the  Mistress  of  the 
Globe,  was  nothing  more  than  a  single 
city,  situated  on  a  river  no  deeper  than 
one  of  our  goose  creeks  !  What,  too, 
h  England  compared  to  us — that  boast- 
ful and  arrogant  England,  *  whose  morn* 
ing  drum-beat,'  as  some  one  has  ludi- 
crously said,  *  follows  the  sun  in  his 
course?'  A  narrow,  misty,  marshy, 
miserable  coal  pit,  easily  contained  in  a 
Virginia  cornfield,  and  which  you  would 
have  to  look  for  with  a  telescope  on  an 
Illinois  prairie ! 

"  In  respect  to  natural  productions 

.  and  national  industry  we  have  also  every 

reason  for  exultation  and  pride.     The 

display  of  those  useful  domestio  crea- 


tures called  Babies,  at  the  recent  exhi 
bition  in  the  Great  American  Museum, 
exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  ever 
before  conceived.  Why  there  w^re  in- 
fants there,  not  twelve  months  old,  so 
prosperous  in  fat  that  not  a  single  fea- 
ture of  their  innocent  faces  was  dis- 
tinguishable !  There  were  American 
mothers  there,  who  could  throw  threes 
far  more  easily  than  you  could  turn  up 
double-sixes  in  a  dice-box ! 

"Again,  do  they  not  slaughter  more 
hogs  in  Cincinnati  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ?  Do  they  not  make  bet- 
ter champagne  at  Newark  than  in 
France,  or  even  in  Broad  street  ?  What 
oysters  are  equal  to  the  Blue  Pointers  of 
Downing,  or  in  what  region  of  the  habi- 
table world,  barbarian  or  civilized,  bond 
or  free,  are  there  canvas-back  ducks 
like  Ours  ?  Oh !  my  friends,  I  could 
weary  your  patience  almost  with  agree- 
able statistics  of  this  kind,  and  you  ought 
to  thank  the  beneficent  Power,  for  the 
inconceivable  greatness  of  your  endow- 
ments and  the  overwhelming  grandeur 
«of  your  destinies ! 

•"  In  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  the 
deeds  of  war,  you  are  equally  distin- 
guished. It  was  your  happy  lot  to  have 
produced  Singer's  sewing  machine, 
the  clipper  ship  Blue  Thunder,  Blake's 
fire-proof  paint,  the  aboriginal  mint- 
julep,  the  improved  sherry  cobbler, 
and  the  trotting-horse  Fannv  Fern, 
as  well  as  the  authoress  of  the  same 
name  —  alike  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  mankind.  In  the  department  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  your  immortal  Jackson 
and  his  horse,  both  standing  on  one  hind 
leg,  and  the  panorama  of  the  Mississippi, 
painted  on  forty  miles  of  canvas,  cover 
you  with  renown.  But,  perhaps,  the 
Washington  National  Monument  will  be 
considered  by  posterity  as  your  most  ex- 
traordinary performance.  Composed  of 
different  sized  stones  from  every  part  of 
the  globe,  and  a  few  aerolites  supposed 
to  have  been  engendered  in  the  moon, 
it  also  illustrates  the  peculiar  architec- 
ture of  every  nation  and  age — from  the 
Egyptian  obelisk  and  the  temple-cave 
of  India  to  the  wigwam  of  the  red  man 
and  the  corn-stalk  orders  of  Western 
prairies.  Indeed,  that  remarkable  pile 
of  stones  (or  bricks,  were  they?)  once 
attempted  on  the  plains  of  Shinar  is  the 
only  edifice  of  history  which  can  be 
compared  to  it,  either  in  design  or  exe- 
cution. 

"Then,  again,  your    literature   has 
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created  a  new  epoch  in  the  brilliant 
autobiography  of  Barnum,  which  has 
sold  to  the  number  of  a  million  copies 
at  least,  which  has  been  -  translated 
into  ten  'different  languages,  not  in- 
cluding our  native  dialects,  and  which 
would  have  been  translated  into  others 
but  for  the  fears,  on  the  part  of  the 
kings  and  princes,  of  its  tremendous 
political  influence  among  their  subjects. 
Besides,  it  has  been  noticed  in  every 
leading  review,  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  an  envious  and  carping 
spirit  Bulwer,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Dumas,  and  all  the  other  great  writers 
of  fiction,  secretly  own  themselves 
beaten,  and  Macaulay  delays  his 
history  in  the  vain  hope  that  this 
novel  excitement  in  the  reading  world 
will  pass.  Meritorious  and  inimitable 
Barnum — fortunate  man!  thine  was 
the  magic  wand  which  took  captive  all 
our  pockets — thine  the  fertile  imagina- 
tion which  has  added  new  forms  to 
creation  and  new  pleasures  to  existence 
— and  thine  the  disinterested  virtue 
which  twines  a  wreath  of  very  green 
evergreen  round  the  altar  of  thy  coun- 
try's fame !" 

— The  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  could  be  contained  no  longer, 
and,  at  this  point,  broke  out  in-  a 
distinct  "Hurrah  for  Literature,  and 
Barnum!" 

"  Everybody,"  pursued  the  orator, 
"everybody,  especially  in  this  great 
country,  admits  the  unprecedented  ad- 
vances that  we  have  made  in  practical 
art,— of  which  fact  there  could  not 
havo  been  a  more  transcendent  proof, 
if  proof  were  needed,  than  the  im- 
measurable superiority  of  our  Crystal 
Palace  to  the  World's  Fair  of  London, 
the  Dublin  Exhibition,  the  present  Ex- 
position at  Paris,  and  everything  of 
the  kind  that  has  yet  been  attempted 
anywhere.  Its  variety  and  brilliancy 
were  only  equaled  by  its  financial 
success.  What  wealth  of  plows, 
what  splendors  of  sole-leather,  what 
luxury  and  magnificence  of  corn-shell- 
ers  and  patent  pumps !  Who  did  not 
see,  and  seeing  admire,  the  beautiful 
Central  Temple -erected  by  Genin,  and 
hung  round  with  baby-linen,  as  a 
heart-felt  homage  to  nascent  human- 
ity? Who  could  turn  to  those  huge 
cases  of  variegated  soaps,  without 
imagining  himself  in  some  grotto  of 
the  genii,  where  precious  stones  and 
gems    flashed,    in    a    thousand,   thou- 


sand living  lustres,  from  roof  and  wall 
and  floor  ?  But  time  would  fail  to 
specify  the  glories  of  that  fairy  scene. 
The  foreign  exhibitors  themselves, 
ashamed  of  the  figure  they  cut,  slunk 
from  the  competition,  and  have  never 
since  dared  to  come  for  their  goods, 
which  still  remain  on  hand,  kicking 
about  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
the  now  deserted  show !  They  say,  to 
excuse  this  neglect, — for  everybody 
who  is  beaten  has  always  an  excuse  at 
hand, — that  our  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany^ are  insolvent,  and  have  failed  to 
return  their  goods;  but  the  excuse 
proceeds  from  sheer  envy — from  the 
malicious  envy  of  unprincipled  foreign- 
ers !  Do  you  suppose  that  an  Ameri- 
can could  be  guilty  of  such  dishonor- 
able conduct  as  the  excuse  implies? 
No!  ten  thousand  hands  would  rush 
into  their  .pockets  rather  than  that  such 
an  indignity  should  fall  upon  our  good 
name! 

44  Why,  gentlemen,  you  ought  not  to 
be  surprised  if  these  same  envious  for- 
eigners should  next  attempt  to  decry 
the  moral  uses  of  that  great  and  pecu- 
liar institution  of  some  parts  of  our 
happy  country,  which  is  excellently 
typified  in  our  native  and  original  in- 
vention, the  Bowie-knife.  I  refer  to  the 
institution  of  a  species  of  jurisprudence, 
which  readily  supersedes  all  other  juris- 
prudence, and,  without  the  tedious  for- 
malities of  judges,  juries,  lawyers,  sta- 
tute-books and  other  antiquated  contri- 
vances of  society,  arrives  at  instant  and 
substantial  justice — a  justice  that  does 
not  often  require  any  appeal!  How 
would  the  bold  pioneer  of  the  frontier, 
you  naturally  ask,  get  rid  of  his  ene- 
mies and  supply  his  necessary  wants,  if 
he  were  compelled  to  look  into  musty 
and  worm-eaten  law-books  to  find  out 
what  he  might  and  what  he  might  not 
do?  Law-books  are  not  as  thick  as 
huckle-berrics  in  the  woods.  How 
could  the  benevolent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  Missouri  control  the  elections 
of  Kansas,  if  he  had  to  consult  the 
pandects  of  Justinian,  and  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  use  his  knife  and  rifle 
freely  among  the  interloping  marauders 
from  other  States  ?  Some  will,  perhaps, 
reply,  that,  if  others  should  resort  to  the 
same  weapons,  the  condition  of  things 
must  result  in  civil  war.  In  civil  war ! 
will  it?  Ah!  how  little  such  green- 
horns must  have  studied  the  theory  of 
our  constitution,  which    so  strikingly 
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conciliates  law  and  liberty,  or  popular 
sovereignty  with  the  supremacy  of  gov- 
ernment! The  whole  secret  of  the 
thing  is  simply  this :  that  each  commu- 
nity has  an  inalienable  right  to  do  just 
as  it  pleases,  and,  if  by  chance  it  comes 
into  conflict  with  some  other  community, 
the  General  Government  acts  as  umpire 
between  them,  and  sees  that  they  have 
a  fair  fight.  In  other  words,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,  the  General 
Government  is  a  bottle-holder  to  all  the 
separate  popular  sovereignties,  and  does 
not  suffer  any  one  of  them  to  pitch  into 
another  more  than  is  good  for  the  whole- 
some of  the  latter!  Thus,  Missouri 
invades  Kansas ;  but,  is  it  going  to  hurt 
Kansas  ?  Not  at  all :  it  is  only  going  to 
save  it  the  trouble  and  expense  of  legis- 
lation, while  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  look  on  quietly,  in  order  to  see 
that  Kansas  behaves  herself  with  proper 
gratitude  and  respect. 

44  But  not  alone  on  this  negative  side 
of  duty  are  our  merits  conspicuous.  In 
the  active  pursuits  of  war  and  diplo- 
macy we  play  a  second  fiddle  to  no 
nation.  Consider,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, the  grand  military  events  of  these 
latter  years.  England  and  France,  as 
you  are  aware,  have  been  trying,  with 
all  their  fleets  and  all  their  armies,  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth,  to  take  the 
single  small  fortress  of  Sebastopol. 
They  have  tried  in  vain.  Their  ships 
have  done  nothing  but  drag  their  an- 
chors; and  their  hosts  are  food  for 
fever  and  the  army- worm.  All  man- 
kind are  laughing  at  their  impotence 
and  want  of  skill.  But  turn  to  gaze 
upon  another  picture !  Behold  the  siege 
and  sack  of  Greytown !  Call  to  mind 
the  disproportion  of  the  forces, — and 
then,  the  celerity  of  the  American  at- 
tack, and  the  completeness  of  the  Amer- 
ican victory! — A  single  ship  engaging 
an  entire  nation ! 

"Nor  did  the  daring  deed  require  a 
year,— or  a  month,— or  a  week, — no! 
only  a  single  day.  ( Surrender,'  said 
the  gallant  Hollins  to  his  proud  and  de- 
fiant foe.  *  We  won't,'  tney  answered 
in  the  plenitude  of  their  full  security. 
4  Then,  by  the  rapacious  eagle  at  the 
peak,'  rejoined  the  puissant  chief  of  the 
war-worn  Cyane,  4  I'll  blow  you  to  the 
devil !'  and  he  did.  Within  the  space 
of  five  short  hours,  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable Greytown  was  leveled  to  the 
dust;  its  forts,  its  walls,  its  magazines, 
its  churches,  and  its  palaces  were  given 
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to  the  flames,  and  the  poor  remnant  of  its 
insolent  inhabitants,  who  had  dared  to 
resist  the  commands  of  Brother  Jona- 
than's consul,  and  fling  bottles  at  his 
ambassador,  were  driven  to  the  forests 
and  the  swamps!  Oh,  intrepid  and 
mighty  exploit !  The  glories  of  Ther- 
mopylae and  Marathon,  yea,  of  Don- 
nybrook  Fair,  hide  their  diminished 
heads  before  thee !  and,  to  the  end  of 
time,  poets  will  sing  thy  praise,  as  the  old 
Homer  sang  the  conquest  of  the  greatly 
inferior  Troy  ]" 

— The  applause  of  the  company  was 
about  to  be  renewed,  as  the  orator  had 
finished  this  touching  and  patriotic  pas- 
sage, but  was  restrained  by  the  breath- 
less interest  that  attended  the  first  words 
of  his  peroration,  which  now  began. 

44 1  shall  close,"  said  the  eloquent  ora- 
tor, **  by  an  allusion  to  the  vital  great- 
ness and  sempiternal  importance  of  the 
national  Union." 

— This  sentence  was  greeted  by  a  salvo 
of  tremendous  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Go 
it,  Pepperage !" 

44  The  Union !"  perorated  Mr.  P.— "In- 
spiring theme !  How  shall  I  find  words 
to  describe  its  momentous  magnificence 
and  its  beatific  lustre  ?  The  Union ! — 
it  is  the  ark  of  our  safety ! ! — the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberties ! ! ! — the  safeguard 
of  our  happiness ! ! ! ! — and  the  aegis  of 
our  virtues ! ! ! ! !  In  the  Union  we  live, 
and  move,  and  go  a-head.  It  watches 
over  us  at  our  birth — it  fans  us  in  our 
cradles — it  accompanies  us  to  the  dis- 
trict school — it  gives  us  our  victuals  in 
due  season — it  selects  our  wives  for  us 
from  4  America's  fair  daughters,'  and  it 
does  a  great  many  other  things ;  to  say 
nothing  of  putting  us  to  sleep  some- 
times, and  keeping  the  flies  from  our 
innocent  repose.  While  the  Union 
lasts,  we  have  the  most  reasonable 
prospect  of  plenty  of  fodder,  with  occa- 
sional drinks.  By  its  beneficent  ener- 
gies, however,  should  the  present  sup- 
ply give  out,  we  shall  rise  superior  to 
the  calculations  of  an  ordinary  and  nar- 
row prudence,  and  take  in  Cuba,  Hayti, 
and  Mexico,  and  such  parts  of  all  con- 
tiguous islands  as  may  offer  prospects 
for  an  advantageous  investment.  Pal- 
sied be  the  arm,  then,  and  blistered  the 
tongue,  and  humped  the  back,  and 
broken  the  legs,  and  eviscerated  the 
stomach,  of  every  person  who  dares  to 
think  or  even  dream  of  harming  it! 
May  the  heaviest  curses  of  Time  fall 
upon  his  scoundrelly  soul!     May  his 
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juleps  curdle  in  his  mouth!  May  he 
smoke  none  hut  New  Orleans  tobacco ! 
May  his  family  be  perpetually  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  in  a  steamboat! 
May  his  own  grandmother  disown  him ! 
And  may  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens pursue  him  like  avenging  furies, 
till  he  is  driven,  howling  into  Congress . 
For,  oh!  my  dear,  dear  friends — my 
beloved  fellow-citizens — who  can  fore- 
tell the  agonies,  or  the  sorrows,  or  the 
blights,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  de- 
spair, and  the  black  eyes,  and  the 
bloody  noses,  that  would  follow,  upon 
the  dispersion  of  our  too  happy,  happy 
family? 

"The  accursed  myrmidons  of  des- 
potism, with  gnashing  teeth  and  blood- 
stained eyes,  would  rush  at  large  over 
this  planet.  They  would  lap  the  crim- 
son gore  of  the  most  wealthy  and  re- 
spectable citizens.  The  sobs  of  females 
and  the  screams  of  children  would  min- 
gle with  the  barking  of  dogs  and  the 
crash  of  falling  columns.    A  universal 


and  horrid  night  would  mantle  the  skies, 
and  one  by  one  the  strong  pillars  of  the 
universe  go  crumbling  into  ruin,  amid 
the  gleam  of  bowie-knives  and  the  lurid 
glare  of  exploding  steamboats !" 

The  plaudits  that  greeted  the  per- 
spiring orator,  on  this  splendid  close, 
became  absolutely  terrific;  and  such 
numbers  of  men  rushed  forward  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  success,  that  he 
was  almost  crushed  by  the  crowd.  A 
few  more  judicious  friends  hurried  him 
at  once  out  of  a  back  window  into  a 
carriage,  in  which  he  was  rapidly  driven 
to  his  home,  not  so  exhausted  by  his 
effort  as  one  might  suppose.  It  was  by 
this  timely  ruse,  however,  that  he  was 
saved  from  an  immolation  by  his  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  But  the  latter,  not  to 
be  defeated  in  their  purpose,  at  once 
held  a  public  meeting,  and  unanimously 
nominated  him  for  President.  Whether 
he  accepts  this  honor  may,  doubtless, 
be  learned  from  the  next  number  of  the 
Independent  and  Democratic  Bivalve. 
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Religious  Works. — A  posthumous  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Andrews  Norton,  of  Cam- 
bridge, appears  in  his  New  Translation  of  the 
Gospels,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  an  ac- 
companying volume  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  evangelical  narrative.  He  spent  many 
of  the  best  years  of  his  life  on  this  labor, 
which,  for  careful  scholarship,  research, 
and  independent,  but  not  extravagant, 
opinions,  does  his  memory  the  greatest 
credit.  It  has  been  edited,  by  his  son, 
from  manuscripts  left  after  his  decease, 
with  the  most  pains-taking  industry,  and 
in  excellent  taste.  In  typographical  exe- 
cution, too,  the  work  is  an  honor  to  the 
press  of  its  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

But  the  undertaking  itself  is  one  that 
cannot  have  much  value  or  interest,  eicept 
for  professional  readers  and  scholars.  The 
popular  mind  will  continue  to  prefer  the 
old-  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed 
under  King  James,  to  any  new  translation 
that  is  likely  to  be  given.  Its  words  and 
phrases  are  so,  associated  with  our  deepest 


devotional  feelings,  that  another  rendering 
of  any  part,  even  though  it  should  be  more 
precisely  correct,  would  not  appear  to  pos- 
sess the  same  force  and  beauty.  Mr.  Norton, 
for  instance,  in  the  first  of  the  Beatitudes 
says,  "Blessed  are  they  who  feel  their 
spiritual  wants,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  j"  but  how  much  more  direct 
and  touching  is  the  old  form,  "  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit."  Or,  again,  in  that 
beautiful  illustration  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  translates, 
*'  And  why  are  you  anxious  about  clothing? 
Observe  how  the  lilies  of  the  field  are 
flourishing.  They  toil  not,  they  Bpin  not; 
but  I  tell  you  that  not  even  Solomon,  in 
all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  like  one  of 
these. "  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  have 
11  Our  Father  in  heaven,  may  thy  name  be 
reverenced.  May  thy  kingdom  come.  May 
thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven* 
Give  us  this  day  our  needful  food.  For" 
give  us  our  offenses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  offend  against  us.  Bring  us  not  into 
trial,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,"  with  all 
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the  rest,  the  doxology  omitted.  The  first 
chapter  of  John  reads  thus:  "In  the  be- 
ginning was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was 
with  God,  and  the  Logos  was  God.77  But 
in  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  cases, 
where  the  change  of  sense  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible, the  words  used  seem  to  us  infe- 
rior in  simplicity  and  force.  What  is  the 
Greek  Logos  compared  with  our  noble,  old 
and*  significant  Word?  We  wonder  why 
any  change  should  be  made,  when  the  sense 
itself  does  not  require  it,  and  the  old  forms 
convey  the  thought  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  strength. 

The  most  indefensible  change  made  by 
Mr.  Norton,  is  in  the  use  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  of  you  for  ye,  which  takes  away 
a  great  deal  of  the  quaint  and  pertinent 
significance  of  the  style,  without  being 
a  whit  more  easy  or  grammatical.  We 
confess,  also,  that  we  think  the  change  of 
the  old  verbal  termination  in  eth  into  the 
participle  in  iny,  no  improvement,  as  "the 
little  girl  is  not  dead  but  sleeping,"  for 
"she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth." 

It  is  stated,  in  an  editorial  note  prefixed 
to  the  book,  that  Mr.  Norton  was  induced 
to  undertake  this  translation  because  there 
was  no  translation  extant,  sufficiently  accu- 
rate, and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently 
simple,  to  reflect  the  real  meaning  of  the 
original ;  but,  surely,  he  must  have  forgot- 
ten the  very  able  version  of  Dr.  George 
Campbell,  which,  in  accuracy,  is  quite 
equal  to  his  own,  and  in  style,  we  think, 
superior;  while  the  preliminary  disserta- 
tions, and  the  notes,  are  ampng  the  ablest 
of  the  kind  that  have  ever  been  printed. 

The  notes  of  the  second  volume  are  very 
full,  learned,  candid,  and  instructive.  They 
give  the  reasons  of  the  author  for  any 
changes  or  omissions  he  may  have  made 
in  his  translation,— his  sense  of  the  mean- 
ing of  doubtful  passages,  and  the  opinions 
of  competent  critics  on  the  textual  difficul- 
ties, with  essays  relating  to  the  chronolo- 
gy, the  characters,  the  figurative  language, 
and  so  forth,  of  the  Scriptures.  These  notes 
are  a  thousand  fold  more  valuable  than 
the  translation  is  likely  to  be,  and,  as  a 
commentary  on  the  Gospels,  deserve  to  be 
in  the  hand  of  every  person  who  wishes 
to  take  intelligent  views  of  Christianity. 
They  are,  of  course,  open  to  controversy. 
They  express  the  sentiments  of  a  Unitari- 
an, and  of  one  who  was  peculiar,  even  in 
his  Unitarianism ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 


is  evident,  from  a  moment's  reading,  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  rare  attainments,  of 
cautious  habits  of  thought,  and  of  the 
sihoerest  purposes. 

Mr.  Norton's  sentiments  are  given  most 
at  length  in  the  accompanying  volume  on 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Oenuinenese  of 
ike  QotpeU,  which  are  elaborate,  and,  in 
some  respects,  profound  treatises  on  all  the 
topics  usually  discussed  between  believers 
and  infidels,  but,  more  especially,  those 
suggested  by  Strauss's  mythical  theory  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  the  defense  is  put  upon  the  highest 
grounds ;  indeed,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's whole  philosophy  of  the  Gospel 
exposes  it  to  more  serious  inroads  than 
Strauss  has  yet  been  able  to  make ;  but  we 
must  still  admire  the  erudition  he  brings 
to  the  argument,  and  the  frankness  with 
which  he  meets  the  essential  perplexities 
of  his  subject  In  his  rooted  aversion  to 
nearly  all  forms  of  German  speculation, 
he  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
grasp  and  acuteness  of  the  German  mind, 
so  that  one  is  often  inclined  to  smile  at 
the  panic  terrors  into  which  he  is  thrown 
by  the  Teutonic  monsters  of  metaphysics, 
but  his  aim  is,  for  the  most  part,  towards 
an  impartial  estimate  of  all  opponents. 

— The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  has  been 
a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  those 
theologians,  who  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  their 
creeds  with  the  teachings  of  science.  The 
difficulties,  if  we  understand  them,  have 
sprung  out  of  the  two  statements,  first,  that 
light  was  made  two  days  before  the  sun, 
which  we  are  taught,  by  modern  authori- 
ties, to  look  upon  as  the  cause  of  light ; 
and,  second,  that  the  several  processes  of 
creation  are  confined  to  periods  of  a  day 
each,  whereas  geology  and  other  sciences 
show  us  that  the  physical  world  must  have 
undergone  vast  progressive  revolutions  in 
the  course  of  its  attainment  of  its  present 
state.  Mr.  Tattler  Lewis,  in  a  new  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  the  Six  Days  of 
Creation,  discarding  all  the  old  theories, 
and  professing  a  very  slight  respect  for 
the  deductions  of  science,  undertakes  a 
philological  investigation  of  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  chapter.  He  has  devoted  two 
years  of  patient  study  to  it,  and  the* con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  the 
creative  periods  called  "days,"  in  the' 
Bible,  are  indefinite  periods,  or,  of  a  dura- 
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tion  not  measurable  by  any  subordinate 
division  of  time  derived  from  the  present 
constitution  of  things.  They  are  spoken 
of  as  days,  for  three  reasons :  first,  because 
this  is  the  best  language  the  Hebrew  or  any 
other  ancient  tongue  could  furnish;  sec- 
ond, because  of  their  cyclical  or  periodical 
character ;  and  third,  because  this  periodi- 
cal character  is  marked  by  two  contrasted 
states  (evening  and  morning),  which  could 
not  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  way  as  by 
those  terms. 

Each  of  these  indefinite  periods,  then, 
was  employed  in  an  alternating  series  of 
growths,  which  had  a  supernatural  begin- 
ning, but,  in  the  processes  of  their  develop- 
ment, were  natural. 

Yet  this  use  of  the  word  day,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  not  a  mere  fanciful  conjecture, 
or  a  philological  resort  to  escape  a  diffi- 
culty of  science,  but  is  forced  upon  us  by 
considerations  which  lie  upon  the  very  face 
of  the  account,  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  first  four  periods  which  preceded 
the  regular  division  of  days  by  the  sun. 
"By  representing  them  as  ante-solar,  the 
writer,  whatever  may  be  his  science,  gives 
us  a  clear  intimation  that  the  days  of 
which  he  is  speaking,  are  not  the  common 
diurnal  revolutions  measured  by  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies." 

This  general  position  Prof.  Lewis  makes 
out,  with  great  wealth  of  learning,  and 
some  force  of  logic ;  but  he  has  connected 
the  simple  philosophical  inquiry  with  so 
many  metaphysical  theories,  that  his  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  on  one  side  are 
quite  overlaid  by  untenable,  or,  at  least, 
indeterminable  speculations  on  the  other. 
Had  he  given  us  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  sentences  used  by  Moses,  he  would 
have  laid  us  under  obligation;  but, 
in  attempting  to  illustrate  them  by  his 
own  peculiar  philosophy,  he  sometimes 
rather  confounds  than  enlightens  us. — 
When,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  nature, 
as  a  "  self-cubsistent  and  self-acting  pow- 
er," or,  again,  as  "a  force  developing 
itself  by  law  which  God  has  given  it ;"  or 
again,  of  a  tree  or  animal,  as  "  developing 
itself  by  its  own  internal  law,"  he  cither 
uses  language  which  has  no  meaning,  or 
which  teaches  the  grossest  kind  of  natu- 
ralism. 

There  are  so  many  questions  started  by 
this  book,  however,  which  it  would  be 


quite  out  of  place  to  discuss  here,  that  we 
must  dismiss  it  with  a  single  remark  as  to 
the  care  and  conscientiousness  with  which 
the  writer  has  arrived  at  a  position,  some- 
what novel  among  his  class  of  men.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  differ  from  the  pre- 
vailing authorities  in  his  Church,  but  he 
does  so  with  becoming  modesty,  and  yet 
with  an  honorable  independence  of  judg- 
ment. We  have  no  doubt  that  his  book 
will  have  a  tendency  to  expand  the  range 
of  speculation  on  the  high  themes  of  which 
it  treats,  without,  at  the  same  time,  en- 
couraging a  reckless  or  extravagant  style 
of  philosophizing. 

—The  History  of  the  Life  and  Institute  of 
St,  Ignatius  Loyola,  by  Bartoli,  an  Italian 
writer  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  just   been   translated  into 
English,  by  Madame   Calderon   de   la. 
Barca,  a  lady  whose  eminent  qualifications 
as  a  translator   are  well  known.     The 
original,  composed  about  a  century  after 
the  death  of  the  great  Catholic  Founder, 
by  a  member  of  his  Society,  who  cherished 
the  profoundest  admiration  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  who  had  access  to  the  most  authen- 
tic means  of  information,  is  the  most  en- 
tertaining, if  not  in  all  respects  the  most 
able  life  of  Ignatius  that  we  have.    Mad- 
ame Calderon   has   rendered  the  liquid 
periods  of  the  Italian  into  clear  and  grace- 
ful English,  without  sacrificing  more  of  the 
southern  vivacity  and  the  naive  simplicity 
•f  her  author  than  was  inevitable,  consid- 
ering the  difference  of  the  two  languages. 
Bartoli  himself  is  really  a  charming  narra- 
tor ;  and  though  the  characters  and  events 
which  he  describes  are,  many  of  them,  re- 
volting to  our  more  liberal  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  the  religious  life,  he  writes 
with  Bach  an  unquestioning  faith  in  Che 
most  wonderful  things,  with  such  a  hearty 
enthusiasm,  and  with  such  a  romantic  sensi- 
bility to  adventure,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  his  accounts.   Nor  was  he  deficient  in 
sagacity  of  insight  or  in  depth  of  reflection. 
His  sketches  of  men  are  often  admirable 
portraits,  while  his  remarks  on  life  and 
manners  evince  observation  and  thought 
In  his  honest,  and  obviously  well-founded 
details  of  the  early  Jesuits,  we  get,  perhaps, 
a  fuller  statement  of  the  original  objects 
of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conceived,  than  in  the 
more  pretentious  and  elaborate  general 
histories. 
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For  three  hundred  years,  the  powerful 
society  which  Ignatius  founded,  has  been 
an  object  of  intense  devotion  on  the  part 
of  its  friends,  and  of  as  intense  hatred  by 
its  enemies.  In  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
it  has  made  itself  felt,  either  as  an  instru- 
ment of  good  or  of  evil.  The  bones  of  its 
martyred  missionaries  have  whitened  the 
soil  of  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  the 
Mississippi  valley  to  the  interior  of  India, 
while  it  maintains  its  influence  among  the 
most  civilized  states,  and  is  supposed  by 
many  to  dictate  the  policy  of  some  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe.  Abhorred  and  reve- 
renced, distrusted  and  loved:  branded  in 
one  place  as  a  secret  conspiracy  for  the 
most  worldly  and  unworthy  objects,  and 
eulogized  in  another  as  the  most  self- 
denying  and  modest  of  religious  bodies, 
it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  notion  of  its  true  character.  If 
we  take  Protestant  authorities,  we  shall 
find  it  represented  as  the  most  wickedly 
ambitious  scheme  for  the  government  of 
the  world,  by  means  of  its  superstitions, 
that  was  ever  contrived;  but  if  we  take 
the  defenses  of  its  members,  we  shall  be- 
hold only  a  vast  and  well-organized  bro- 
therhood, sworn  to  the  most  sincere  and 
earnest  piety,  incapable  of  official  honors 
in  Church  or  State,  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  mankind. 

But  while  there  is  this  diversity  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  tendency  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  under  the  developments  given  to  it 
by  time,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
character  and  designs  of  its  great  origina- 
tor. According  to  Bartoli's  own  showing, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  loving  venera- 
tion, one  sees  that  the  saint  was  an  intense 
fanatic,  who  by  a  long  series  of  almost 
incredible  macerations  and  austerities,  had 
subdued  every  human  propensity  in  his 
own  soul,  under  the  assumption  that  this 
was  necessary  to  the  pure  love  of  God,  and 
who  sought  to  work  a  similar  change  in 
the  souls  of  all  other  men.  The  extirpation 
of  self-love  from  the  heart,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  the  love  of  God  and 
the  Savior  was  his  ideal  of  Christianity ; 
and,  in  order  to  diffuse  this  ideal  through- 
out the  world,  he  organized  a  society  which 
should  aim  at  no  other  end.  He  organized 
it  on  the  most  despotic  principles.  Its 
first,  fundamental,  pervading  law  was  obe- 
dience to  the  superiors — obedience  not 
*  only  in  respect  to  the  general  objects  of 


the  society ;  but  in  respect  to  the  minutest 
directions  of  those  in  power,  as  to  sleeping, 
and  walking,  and  speaking  or  not  speaking. 
Its  members  were  to  have  no  will  but  the 
will  of  God,  and  that  will  was  represented 
by  the  Superior,  "in  whom,  whether  wise 
or  imprudent,  holy  or  imperfect,  resides  the 
authority  of  Jesus  Christ  himself."  They 
were  to  have  no  life  outside  of  the  life  of  the 
society ;  to  acknowledge  no  ties  of  kindred 
or  country ;  to  accept  of  no  dignities  or 
honors;  to  attach  themselves  to  no  pro- 
fessions, no  pursuits,  no  favorite  studies, 
except  as  permitted  by  the  society :  and  to 
hold  themselves  ready,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  surrender  their  existing  duties, 
whatever  they  were,  for  other  tasks  imposed 
by  the  commands  of  the  corporation.  In 
the  words  of  Ignatius  himself/each  member 
was  to  consider  himself  as  "  soft  wax"  in 
the  hands  of  the  Order — as  "  a  dead  body 
without  will  or  intelligence" — as  "  a  little 
crucifix  which  is  turned  about  irresistingly 
at  the  will  of  him  who  holds  it,  or  as  a  staff 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  man,  who  uses  it  as 
he  requires  it,  and  as  it  suits  him  best." ' 

It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  this  brief 
sketch,  the  various  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  tremendous  influence  of  this  society, 
in  human  affairs;  its  powerful  spring  of 
action  in  its  intense  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  love  to  God ;  its  energetic  vitality 
in  the  despotic  compactness  of  its  organi- 
zation ;  and  its  almost  universal  offensive- 
ness  to  men,  in  its  rigid  exclusion  of  all 
those*personal  motives,  even  the  most  inno- 
cent, by  which  men  are  usually  governed. 
Whether  it  has  always  been  enabled  to 
maintain  the  high  religious  tone  in  which 
it  was  begun,  is  a  question  for  the  historians 
to  settle ;  but  we  think  we  see  enough  in 
the  avowed  principles  of  its  founder,  to 
account  for  the  hostility  which  it  has  so 
often  provoked,  without  imputing  to  it 
those  ambitious  and  cunning  designs,  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Jesuit,  in  popular 
acceptance,  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  selfish 
and  treacherous.  In  other  words,  we  should 
be  willing  to  acquit  the  society  of  the  usual 
accusations  of  its  enemies,  as  to  its  practical 
interferences  in  civil  and  domestic  affairs, 
and  yet  find  enough  in  the  very  principles 
of  its  constitution  to  justify  a  very  earnest 
dislike  and  opposition. 

— In  the  Golden  Seed  of  Mr.  Barrett,  we 
have  a  discussion  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
Church,  mainly  from  the  stand-point  of 
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those  who  receive  the  doctrines  of  the 
great  Swedish  Seer— Swedenborg.  The 
principles  illustrated  are  these:  that  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  spirit  is  compatible 
with  diversity  of  belief— that  error  may  be 
innocent,  or  rather,  that  false  doctrines  do 
not  condemn,  unless  willingly  adopted  into 
the  life ;  that  salvation  is  possible  in  what- 
soever heresy,  and  even  among  Mohamme- 
dans and  Pagans ;  and  that  the  true  Chris- 
tian Church  is  universal,  embracing  within 
its  ample  spiritual  folds  men  of  every  per- 
suasion and  of  every  tongue,  who  have 
lived  honestly,  according  to  the  best  light 
vouchsafed  them,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  Providence. 
It  is  the  end  for  which  a  man  lives,  says  Mr. 
Barrett,  which  determines  his  character, 
and  not  his  speculative  opinions  on  theolo- 
gy, or  anything  else,  nor  the  name  by 
which  he  is  called. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Barrett's  book  is  to 
show  that  these  are  the  teachings  of  Swe- 
denborg ;  bo  that  there  is  not  much  of  his 
own  writing  in  it,  but  liberal  extracts  from 
his  author.  It  has  struck  us  as  peculiar, 
by  the  way,  that  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  adopt  Swedenborg,  when  they  come 
to  explain  his  system,  usually  resort  to  this 
method.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
either  not  thoroughly  digested  his  princi- 
ples in  their  own  minds,  or  as  if  they  felt 
bound  always  to  give  his  sentiments  in 
his  own  words.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Henry  James,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son, of  London,  we  scarcely  know  a  ^yiter, 
among  this  class  of  men,  who  evinces  any 
originality,  or  any  spontaneous  freshness, 
in  his  explanations  of  either  philosophy  or 
theology.  The  master  seems  to  sit  upon 
them  as  an  incubus,  paralyzing  their  facul- 
ties, or  at  least  confining  them  to  the  driest 
repetition  of  his  formulas  and  phrases. 
Why  is  this?  Will  not  some  expositor  of 
the  old  Scandinavian  sage  give  us  a  reason 
for  so  curious  an  intellectual  phenomenon? 

Histories.— The  Life  of  Sir  William  Pqy- 
perill,  Bart.,  by  Usher  Parsons,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  only  native  of  New  England, 
as  we  are  told  on  the  title-page,  who  was 
created  a  baronet  during  our  colonial  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country.  This  is 
some  ground  of  distinction,  certainly ;  but 
Sir  William  possessed  other  and  better 
titles  to  remembrance.  He  was  the  hero 
of  the  expedition  to  Louisburg,  "  the  great- 
est warlike  enterprise  of  cur  colonial  his-  , 


tory,"  which  took  place  in  1745,  and  in 
which  he  displayed  extraordinary  activity, 
judgment  and  courage .  For  his  conduct  in 
the  siege  he  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and 
his  little  army  received  a  public  welcome  in 
Boston  and  other  ci  ties.  A  brief  but  spirited 
description  of  the  whole  affair  will  be  found 
in  the  closing  pages  of  Bancroft's  third 
volume,  with  a  map  of  the  town,  the  forti- 
fications, and  the  position  of  the  contending 
French  and  colonists.  The  "  strongest  for- 
tress of  North  America,"  says  Bancroft, 
"capitulated  to  an  amy  of  undisciplined 
New  England  mechanics,  farmers  and  fish- 
ermen." 

The  materials  of  Mr.  Usher  are  drawn 
partly  from  an  old  package  of  letters,  which 
had  been  exposed,  for  half  a  century,  in  an 
old  shed  on  the  Pepperill  estate,  consisting 
of  letters  to  and  from  correspondents,  and 
partly  from  manuscripts  in  the  possession 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
He  has  used  them  judiciously,  and  made  a 
valuable  volume  out  of  them,  which  not 
only  describes  the  progress  of  the  famous 
siege,  with  more  particularity  than  has 
hitherto  been  done,  but  throws  light  upon 
contemporary  history,  and  preserves  the 
memory  of  a  remarkable  character. 

— We  class  the  little  work  with  the  title 
Cotton  is  King,  among  histories,  because, 
though  its  primary  object  is  to  vindicate 
the  institution  of  slavery,  its  principal 
value  consists  in  the  historical  details 
which  it  gives  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
trade,  and  also  of  the  movements  under- 
taken toward  the  amelioration  of  its  cul- 
tivators, the  negroes.  The  writer  endea- 
vors to  show,  by  this  history,  that  slavery 
has  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  efforts 
made  against  it ;  that  it  is  altogether  im- 
pregnable upon  any  moral  grounds,  and 
that  it  is  so  inwrought  into  the  interests 
of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  world,  that  any  attempts  to  unset- 
tle it  would  produce  the  most  disastrous 
results.  As  it  is  the  monopoly  of  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  which  imparts  to  slavery  its 
economical  value,  the  author  argues  that 
the  system  will  cdntinue  as  long  as  this 
monopoly  is  maintained.  Slave-labor  pro- 
ducts have  become  necessities  of  life  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  half  the  commercial 
articles  supplied  to  the  Christian  world. 
The  future  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  are, 
therefore,  destined  to  be  as  impotent  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.    But,  the  wri- 
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ter  thinks,  something  might  be  done  if  the 
manufacturing  monopoly  of  Great  Britain, 
the  offspring  of  her  pretended  "  free-trade," 
could  be  overthrown,  or  if  the  free  colored 
people,  who  are  adapted  to  work  in  tropi- 
cal climates,  should  devote  themselves  to 
the  production,  in  Liberia  or  somewhere 
else,  of  the  tropical  commodity.  He  does 
not  profess  to  be  a  friend  of  slavery,  which, 
he  says,  is  neither  a  malum  in  se  nor  a  di- 
vine institution,  as  fanatics  on  either  side 
contend,  but  is  a  social  despotism,  incident 
to  certain  states  of  society,  and  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  great  social  causes. 
His  book,  written  in  an  independent  spirit, 
contains,  with  considerable  error,  a  great 
many  thoughts  which  it  will  be  profitable 
for  all  parties  in  the  slavery  quarrel  to 
read. 

Novem.— -A  good,  a  piquant  novel  is, 
to  the  professional  reader  of  that  kind  of 
literature,  like  a  glass  of  soda  water  after 
a  surfeit.  It  exhilirates  his  faculties  and 
cleanses  the  bosom  of  much  "perilous  stuff 
that  hangs  upon  the  heart"  We  have 
found  specimens  of  such  novels  in  the 
diverting  little  tales  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade, 
recently  republished  from  the  English  edi- 
tions, by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  whose  good 
taste  is  proverbial.  The  first  is  named 
Peg  Woffington.  and  is  founded  upon  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  the  famous  actress  of 
that  name,  and  the  second  Christie  John- 
atone,  in  which,  the  scene  is  laid  among 
the  rude  fisheries  of  New  Haven,  near  Edin- 
burgh. Host  excellent  reading  are  they 
both,— fresh,  lively,  sensible,  characteris- 
tic, and  as  full  of  meat  as  any  nut.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  one  of  the  two  is  the 
more  admirable.  Peg  Woffiington,  because 
it  relates  to  public  and  well-known  per- 
sons,— men  and  women  who  figure  in 
dramatic  history— will  likely  prove  more 
generally  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  read- 
ers ;  but  Christie  has  so  much  of  the  real 
life  of  the  people  in  it,  is  so  marked  by 
strong  and  bold  touches,  that  it  will  make 
a  more  permanent  impression  on  the  dis- 
cerning few.  The  leading  qualities  of  both 
works  are,— originality  of  form  running, 
almost,  but  not  quite,  into  eccentricity— 
ready  and  genial  wit— a  keen  insight  into 
character— accurate,  but  picturesque,  de- 
scription of  persons  and  events— sound, 
manly  sense— and  a  mastery  of  dramatic 
art  The  incidents  are  few,  and  not  at  all 
"thrilling,"  after  the  stereotyped  models, 


but  they  are  brought  together  with  such  a 
perception  of  "effective  situations,"  as  the 
play-wrights  say,  that  the  reader  is  alter- 
nately exploding  with  laughter,  or  suffused 
in  tears.  Either  work,  in  fact,  is  as  good 
as  a  play,  and  much  better  than  most 
plays,  for  vivacious  dialogue,  discrimina- 
tion of  character,  and  plot.  We  welcome 
Mr.  Reade  as  another  genius  added  to  the 
brilliant*  corps  of  our  fictitious  writers. 
The  same  publishers  furnish  us  with  a  neat 
and  affecting  story,  called  the  School  of 
Life,  by  Anna  Mart  Howttt,  the  author 
of  those  charming  sketches  of  "An  Art 
Student  in  Munich,"  and  daughter  of  Mary 
Howitt,  whose  wreaths,  as  a  poet  and  tale- 
writer,  she  promises  to  inherit,  as  well  as 
her  name.  We  remark,  in  her  works,  the 
same  amiable  sympathy  in  all  the  struggles 
and  trials  of  the  poorer  and  middling 
classes  of  society,  and  the  same  application 
to  them  of  a  sweet  Christian  philosophy, 
which  have  rendered  the  books  of  the 
mother  a  household  treasure  wherever  the 
English  language  is  read. 

— Among  the  American  romances  of  the 
day,  those  which  have  chiefly  engaged  our 
attention  are,  first,  Ernest  Grey,  or  the 
Sins  of  Society,  a  tale  of  New  York  life, 
in  which  the  writer  powerfully  depicts  the 
evil  influences  of  that  unrelenting  scorn 
and  aversion  with  which  society  pursues 
the  criminal,  even  after  he  shall  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  offenses,  and  given  evi- 
dence of  a  disposition  to  improve  his  life. 
She  notices,  also,  incidentally,  the  defects 
of  our  prison  discipline,  which,  she  argues, 
is  the  worst  that  could  be  devised,  so  far 
as  purposes  of  reforming  the  criminal  are 
concerned.  In  the  illustrations  of  these 
principles  she  has  drawn  her  materials 
from  actual  facts,  and  the  pictures  she  pre- 
sents, skillfully  colored  as  they  are,  ought 
to  have  the  effect  of  directing  the  inquiries 
of  those  who  have  the  right  to  inquire  into 
the  abuses  complained  o£  The  story,  as  a 
story,  abounds  in  interest,  and  evinceB  a 
knowledge  of  the  every-day  life  of  the 
people,  which  is  quite  marvelous  in  a 
refined  and  cultivated  woman.  2d.  Mary 
Lyndon,  or  the  Revelations  of  a  Life,  a 
work  of  the  intense  and  passionate  school, 
looking  upon  the  darker  side  of  present 
things,  but  cherishing  the  most  earnest 
hope  of  a  better  and  brighter  future.  The 
scene  is  laid,  at  the  outset,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  afterward  in  New  York,  and 
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the  characters  that  are  meant  to  represent 
the  people,  are  the  people  among  ns  every 
day.  The  heroine,  a  morbidly  sensitive 
New  England  girl,  badly  educated,  and 
with  no  very  agreeable  surroundings,  gets 
very  religions,  turns  Quaker,  marries  a 
hard  and  unsympathizing  man  whom  she 
afterward  deserts,  and  then  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  the  various  schemes  of  reformi 
which,  a  few  years  since,  addled  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  midst  of  her  new  happiness, 
her  husband  steals  her  daughter,  which 
puts  her  in  a  world  of  trouble,  but  the  girl 
is  stolen  back  again,  not  long  after,  and 
our  heroine  comes  to  New  York,  where, 
after  lecturing  on  physiology,  writing 
novels,  and  various  vicissitudes,  she  meets 
with  an  extraordinary  young  man,  whom 
she  marries,  and  is  now  very  happy.  There 
is  some  earnest  and  powerful  writing  in 
the  story,  but  not  much  dramatic  or  artis- 
tic talent,  nor  much  interest  as  a  story. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  actual 
transcript  from  the  life  of  an  imaginative, 
and  somewhat  fantastic  person,  whose 
memory  of  her  sorrows,  however,  has  over- 
powered her  art.  A  good  many  of  the 
"Apostles"  of  various  kind  of  new  things, 
figure  in  the  work  under  a  very  thin  dis- 
guise, and  a  good  many  of  all  the  modern 
notions,  from  Swedenbourgianism  to  Bloom- 
erism,  and  the  water-cure,  are  jumbled 
together  in  its  philosophy.  Among  the 
personages  of  this  Life-Revelation,  Poe 
and  Albert  Brisbane  are  mentioned  by 
name,  and  Alcott,  Charles  Lane,  Henry 
Wright,  Dr.  Lazarus,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gove  Nichols,  are  easily  recognized.  There 
is,  however,  in  these  sketches  of  character, 
though  taken  from  life,  little  real  portrait- 
ure, and  little  discernment  of  the  inmost 
springs  of  conduct.  The  writer  is  too 
intensely  reflective  and  sentimental  to 
describe  well,  while  she  seems  to  be 
somewhat  bewildered  by  the  multitude 
of  "theories"  that  have  passed  through 
her  head.  But,  on  the  subject  of  "Free 
Love,"  and  the  "Rights  of  Woman,"  she 
appears  to  be  remarkably  clear  and  de- 
cided. 3d.  Peeps  from  a  Belfry,  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Shelton,  is  a  series  of 
quiet  and  genial  sketches  of  parish  life, 
which  combine  instruction  with  entertain- 
ment, and  seriousness  with  humor.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  keenest  observers,  as 
well  as  most  graceful  writers,  in  our  coun- 
try, and  inculcates,  in  all  his  works,  that 


serene  and  cheerful  wisdom,  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  graces  of  true  religion.  He 
is  a  master  of  pathetic  emotions,  and 
knows  how,  by  a  few  simple  touches,  to 
move  the  deepest  founts  of  feeling  in  the 
heart.  4th.  The  several  tales,  which  Mr.  Pe- 
terson, of  Philadelphia,  has  published,  de- 
serve a  more  elaborate  notice  than  our 
space  allows  us  to  write  at  this  time.  The 
Kate  Jlylesford,  by  G.  J.  Peterson,  is  a 
romantic  but  truthful  story  of  the  refugees 
of  New  Jersey,  during  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution, told  with  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness, but  with  great  dramatic  effect.  This 
kind  of  historical  novel  has  gene  out  of 
date  for  the  present,  but  Mr.  Peterson  has 
revived  it  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  its 
capabilities,  as  a  means  of  moving  the 
emotions  and  giving  pleasure. — The  Ellen 
JVbrbury  of  Emerson  Bexnett,  whose  pre- 
vious works  have  related  chiefly  to  border 
life,  and  scenes  of  Indian  and  prairie  war- 
fare, introduces  us  into  the  no  less  savage 
and  desolate  regions,  inhabited  by  the 
poorer  and  degraded  classes  of  a  large  city. 
Associating  himself  with  Mr.  Muller,  a  be- 
nevolent gentleman  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  made  it  the  duty  of  his  life  to  search  out 
cases  of  distress  and  destitution,  and  to  re- 
lieve them  if  he  could,  the  author  became 
familiar  with  many  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters,  and  the  most  horrible  scenes, 
incident  to  a  corrupt  civilization,  and  out 
of  these  materials  he  has  constructed  his 
book.  It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  say, 
that  it  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  even  painful  interest,  leading 
the  reader  to  doubt  whether  such  men  and 
such  occurrences  could  be  found  in  our  day 
and  generation ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
every  description  is  derived  from  actual 
facts,  and  every  character  is  a  counterpart 
of  refcl  life.  Yet,  the  writer  has  allowed 
some  gleams  of  light  to  fall  upon  his  dark 
pictures,  and  he  relieves  the  details  of  mis- 
fortune and  misery,  by  the  contrast  of  hap- 
piness and  beauty.  Beside  these  original 
novels,  Mr.  Peterson  has  issued  an  edition 
of  that  truthful  and  charming  novel  of 
German  life,  the  Initials,  one  of  perma- 
nent value  and  entertainment :  and  what  is 
especially  to  be  noticed,  a  complete 
edition  of  Dickens1  Works,  modeled  after 
the  best  London  edition,  and  containing 
all  the  original  illustrations,  furnished  by 
Cruikshank.  This  edition  comprises  twelve 
neat  and  convenient  volumes,  which  will  be 
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gratefully  welcomed  by  the  innumerable 
admirers  of  that  most  versatile,  witty  and 
pathetic  of  the  modern  English  novelists. 

Miscbllakibs. — The  Literary  and  Histori- 
cal Miscellanies  of  our  distinguished  histo- 
rian, Geobgb  Bancroft,  will  hardly  add 
to  his  reputation;  but  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  highest  praise,  they  will  not  detract 
from  it  His  characteristics  as  a  writer 
and  thinker  are  so  marked,  his  excellences 
and  defects  so  obvious,  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  all  his  works  alike,  in  the  brief  ' 
essay  no  less  than  in  the  protracted  history. 
The  ekillfnl  critic  will  discern  the  same 
hand  in  these  ^arly  studies  in  German 
literature,  or  in  these  occasional  addresses, 
which  he  findB  in  the  History  of  the  Colo- 
nization of  the  United  States.  There  is 
the  same  breadth  of  view,  the  same  pene- 
tration of  insight,  the  same  nervous  vigor 
of  expression,  and  the  same  brilliant  rhe- 
torical finish ;  with,  also,  some  of  the  same 
occasional  vagueness  of  thought  and  infla- 
tion of  style. 

This  general  similarity  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  these  Essays  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  the 
first  are  dated  from  1824,  and  the  last  from 
1854.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  they 
are  all  of  equal  merit.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
sketches  of  German  literature  for  instance, 
evince  an  immaturity,  which  is  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  varied  skill  and  maturity 
of  others,  such  as  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Mankind,  read  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  this  city.    Could  the  author  write 
*  them  over  again,  he  would,  doubtless,  write 
them  quite  differently.    He  would  not  now 
indulge,  we  suspect,  in  so  superficial  a 
view  of  Goethe  as  he  has  allowed  to  stand 
among  his  early  and  hasty  interpretations 
of  the  German  writers.    But,  in  spite  of 
these  more  juvenile  errors,  his  writings  ex- 
hibit many  of  the  same  qualities  of  mind 
throughout ;  and,  from  reading  the  essays, 
one  might  easily  predict  the  historian. 

The  ablest  article  in  the  volume,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  and  the  most  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiar  endowments  of  the  writer, 
is  that  on  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple, which,  apart  from  its  general  historical 
interest,  has  a  special  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  country.  Mr 
Bancroft  shows,  with  convincing  clearness 
of  statement,  and  a  touching  eloquence, 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
great  republic  of  Italy,  were  the  existence 


of  slavery,  and  its  inevitable  adjunct,  the 
monopoly  of  the  land.  Michelet,  in  his 
too  rapid  History  of  Rome,  had  taken  essen- 
tially the  same  view ;  but  he  has  not 
developed  it,  by  any  means,  with  the  same 
logical  concatenation  of  events  or  fullness 
of  details.  Nor  has  Michelet  done  the  am- 
ple justice  to  the  sagacity  and  character 
of  the  elder  Gracchus,  which  the  truth  re- 
quired, and  which  the  more  decided  repub- 
lican sympathies  of  Mr.  Bancroft  have  en- 
abled him  to  render.  This  vindication  of 
the  Gracchi  is  honorable  to  his  sentiments, 
while  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  has 
portrayed  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the 
wealth,  manners,  and  virtues  of  nations, 
entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  every  man 
sincerely  interested  in  the  well-being  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  Address  before  the  Histo- 
rical Society,  caused  a  good  deal  of  surprise 
at  the  time,  by  one  or  two  crude  pantheis- 
tical sentences,  which,  we  are  happy  to 
see,  he  has  suppressed.    As  it  stands,  it  is 
a  most  brillant  performance ;  and  yet,  we 
confess,  to  some  extent,  an  unsatisfactory 
one.    It  runs  over  too  vast  a  field  to  be 
as  complete  as  it  ought  to  be  in  every 
part,  and  its  teachings,  consequently,  are 
rather  suggestions,  than  fully  developed 
thoughts.    We  wish  that  the  author  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
give  us  a  more  connected  and  copious 
illustration  of  his  views  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History,  which  he  barely  hints  at  now ; 
but  which,  after  having  passed  his  life  in 
historical  researches,  he  must  be  so  capa- 
ble of  treating  with  profundity  and  profit. 
We  know  of  no  subject,  apart  from  the 
great  purpose  of  his  life,  the  History  of 
America,  on  which  would  rather  see  his 
pen  employed. 

—It  was  by  no  will  of  his  own,  that  the 
miscellaneous  contributions  of  Henrt  Wabo 
Beecher  to  the  Independent  took  the  name 
of  the  Star  Papers,  for  as  they  had  been 
distinguished  from  others  by  the  signature 
of  a.  Star,  it  was  very  natural  that  they 
should  come  to  be  called  the  Star  Arti- 
cles. This  fact  will  excuse  the  apparent 
affectation  and  singularity  of  the  title  of 
his  book,  which  contains  such  of  those  con- 
tributions as  are  not  controversial.  In 
other  words,  these  papers  relate  to  travels, 
art,  and  rural  affairs,  and  exhibit  the  great 
orator  of  the  platform  in  quite  a  new  as- 
pect,— as  the  lover  of  the  country,  as  a 
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trout  fisher,  and  as  an  observer  of  men. 
Passing  the  vacations  of  his  professional 
labors  in  the  country,  he  has  written  about 
the  subjects  which  attract  his  attention 
during  those  holiday  seasons.  He  has 
written  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  adapted 
to  the  holiday  character  of  the  topics. 
Emancipated  from  the  restraints,  the  toils, 
and  the  battle  of  an  active  clerical  career, 
as  well  as  from  the  noise  and  dirt  of  cities, 
and  escaping  into  the  silence,  the  seclu- 
sion, and  the  rampant  freedom  of  the 
country,  he  gives  up  heart  and  mind  to 
the  inspirations  of  the  change,  with  all  the 
animal  vivacity  of  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school,  or  of  a  colt  that  has  broken  its  hal- 
ter. He  scampers  over  hill  and  meadow ; 
he  revels  among  trees,  he  luxuriates  In 
flowers,  he  gets  into  ecstacies  over  brooks, 
and  he  is  lifted  up  to  the  seventh  heaven 
by  a  sunset. 

It  is  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Beecher's 
sympathies,  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  the  integrity  of  his  mind,  that  he  can 
abandon  himself  bo  joyously  to  the  sim- 
pler influences  of  nature.  His  enemies, 
who  think  of  him  only  as  the  stern  re- 
former, will  think  the  better  of  him  for 
these  amiable  traits ;  and  his  friends,  who 
love  him  warmly,  will  love  him  all  the  more 
for  his  child-like  enthusiasms.  But  we 
ought  to  warn  Mr.  Beecher,  and  through 
him  the  public,  that  the  kind  of  writing 
which  he  has  adopted  here,  is  not  his  true 
function.  It  may  do  very  well  by  way  of 
recreation ;  but  he  and  his  readers  must 
not  suppose  that  it  is  a  genuine  thing. 
His  true  place  is  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the 
platform,  and  not  among  lilies  or  trouts. 
He  is  by  nature  a  speaker— a  prophet,  per- 
haps—but not  a  poet.  He  has  a  sensi- 
bility to  poetic  things,  as  every  good 
speaker  must  have ;  he  loves  nature,  no 
doubt ;  but  he  has  no  special  vocation  to 
write  about  nature  or  beauty.  What  he 
does  write  is  correct  enough,  and  interests 
and  amuses  us,  by  its  abounding  animal 
spirit,  but  is  still  a  little  too  much  in  the 
tumultuous  oratorical  vein.  One  expects 
to  hear  the  clapping  of  hands  at  the  end 
of  the  sentences.  It  is  not  quiet,  deep, 
unpretending,  racy,  such  as  all  good  rural 
description  is,  and  ought  to  be.  It  is  not 
like  the  easy  touches  in  Wolfert's  Boost, 
for  instance ;  or  like  White  of  Selborne, 
or  Walton,  or  Evelyn,  in  his  Silvia.  The 
sweet  repose,  the  dewy  coolness,  the  ab- 


sence of  all  excitement,  save  the  gentle 
and  most  healthful,  which  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  country,  are  not  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  these  sketches. 
Or,  if  Mr.  Beeoher  will  read  a  page  of 
Thomson's  Seasons  (a  work  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  means),  and  then  a  page  of 
Wordsworth,  or,  better  still,  a  page  of  the 
more  genial  Chaucer,  he  will  understand 
what  we  mean.  It  is  simply— that  he  is 
not  "  native  and  to  the  manner  born.'1 

Yet,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Beecher  for 
his  book,  because  we  trust  that  it  will  have 
an  influence  in  drawing  our  people  from 
the  rush  and  crush  of  their  too  feverish 
town  and  city  life  to  the  quiet  and  dignity 
of  the  country.  With  a  nature  as  beauti- 
ful and  varied  as  any  in  the  world,  there 
never  was  a  people  needing  more  than 
ourselves  the  refreshment  and  solace  of 
country  life,  in  its  better  forms.  "The 
period  at  which  we  have  arrived,"  says 
Miss  Cooper,  in  her  thoughtful  and  charm- 
ing introduction  to  the  "  Rhyme  and  Rea- 
son of  Country  Life,"  "  is  rife  with  high 
excitement ;  the  fever  of  commercial  specu- 
lation, the  agitation  of  political  passions, 
the  mental  exertion  required  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  science,  by  the  ever  recurring 
controversies  of  philosophy,  and,  above  all, 
that  spirit  of  personal  ambition  and  emu- 
lation, so  wearing  upon  the  individual,  and 
yet  so  very  common  in  America,  all  unite 
to  produce  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
rendering  it  very  desirable  that  we  should 
turn,  as  frequently  as  possible,  into  paths 
of  a  more  quiet  and  peaceful  character. 
We  need  repose  of  mind.  We  need  the 
shade  of  the  trees  and  the  play  of  healthful 
breezes  to  refresh  our  heated  brow.  We 
need  the  cup  of  water,  pure  from  the  spring, 
to  cool  our  parched  lips;  we  need  the 
flowers,  to  soothe  without  flattery;  the 
birds,  to  cheer  without  excitement;  we 
need  the  view  of  the  green  turf  to  teach 
us  the  humility  of  the  grave ;  and  we 
need  the  view  of  the  open  heavens  to  tell 
ub  where  all  human  hopes  should  centre." 
Should  Mr.  Beecher's  book,  then,  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  end,  it  will  have  con- 
tributed to  human  happiness  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  the  more  ambitious  reforms  ai 
which  he  directly  labors. 

—The  new  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  by 
Lipfdscott,  Grambo  &  Co.,  is  the  com- 
pletcst  work  of  the  kind  that  we  ever  ex- 
amined. It  embraces  not  merely  a  larger 
variety  of  names  than  previous  volumes 
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of  the  same  sort,  bat  is  fuller  in  the  infor- 
mation it  conveys,  while  it  possesses  this 
special  advantage,  that  the  names  of  places 
are  given  in  all  the  different  modes  of 
spelling  adopted  by  different  usages,  with 
a  correct  pronunciation  of  each  name.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  almost 
incredible  labor. 

— Margaret  Fuller  was  among  the  most 
illustrious  women  of  an  age  which  has  pro* 
duced  Georges  Sand,  Miss  Bronte,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  and  Fredrika  Bremer ; 
and  we  are  rejoiced,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
plete edition  of  her  writings'  is  in  press. 
Fragmentary  and  miscellaneous  as  they 
are,  like  too  much  of  her  life,  they  abound 
in  vigorous  thoughts,  varied  learning,  and 
a  noble  and  generous  spirit.  True  to  her 
own  genius,  Margaret  was  no  less  true  to 
the  genius  of  the  period  in  which  she  lived, 
and,  as  much  as  any  writer  that  we  know, 
expressed,  along  with  its  transitional  and 
superficial  phases,  many  of  its  deeper 
yearnings.  Like  a  multitude  of  her  cotem- 
poraries,  she  mistook  the  life  of  the  intel- 
lect for  the  true  life,  and  was  filled  with 
disappointment  and  unrest;  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  close  of  her  sad  career, 
when  her  actual  participation  in  domestic 
and  civil  troubles  awakened  the  affections, 
that  she  began  to  perceive  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  her  existence.  But,  she  was 
always  an  earnest,  aspiring,  and  fearless 
soul,  and  what  she  said  had  for  her,  as  it 
may  have  for  others,  a  genuine  meaning. 
Her  brother,  who  was  educated  by  her— 
a  gentleman  of  culture  and  ability,  and 
who  claims  to  have  known  her  more  inti- 
mately than  any  one  else — has  undertaken 
the  editorship  of  the  work.  Besides  her 
books  already  published,  it  will  contain 
many  miscellanies  and  letters  that  have 
never  before  been  collected  or  appeared 
in  print 

THE    FINE    ARTS. 

Tbdcity  Chapel. — Trinity  Chapel,  which 
is  now  completed  and  consecrated,  is  ex- 
teriorly a  building  of  great  simplicity  of 
form  and  treatment,  in  the  early  English 
Gothic,  the  architect  having  adhered,  with 
great  faithfulness,  to  the  style  throughout 
the  edifice. 

The  early  English  is  the  purest  of 
all  the  phases  of  pointed  architecture 
It  is  characterized  by  the  extreme  sharp- 


ness of  its  arches,  which  are  generally 
narrow  in  proportion  to  their  breadth,  by 
its  tall  and  slender  windows  rarely  divided 
by  mullious,  and  by  the  noble  simplicity 
of  its  ornament,  which  is  derived,  in  almost 
every  instance,  from  the  forms  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  If  one  would  get  a  complete 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  ornament,  he  has 
only  to  study  attentively  the  capitals  of 
the  small  pillars  at  the  angles  of  the  niches 
which  surround  the  nave  and  chancel  of 
Trinity  Chapel.  They  are,  we  doubt  not, 
as  well  worthy  of  careful  examination  as 
any  work  of  the  sort  that  ever  was  execu- 
ted, and  the  eye  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
and  improved  by  a  study  of  their  bold  and 
varied  designs,  the  best  work  of  the  sort 
that  has  yet  been  seen  in  America.  In 
truth,  they  are  the  key  note  to  the  whole 
structure,  and,  in  their  completeness,  and 
in  the  evidence  of  loving  study  which  they 
afford,  may  be  seen  in  little,  what  we  feel 
that  the  architect  has  desired  to  accomplish 
throughout  his  work.  For  Trinity  Chapel 
is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  church  yet 
built  in  this  country  which  is  in  every  part 
just  what  it  looks  to  be,  the  sincerity  of  the 
design  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  execution 
being  an  actual  refreshment  after  the 
weariness  of  stucco  imitations  of  stone,  and 
lavish  ornaments  in  cheap  pine  elaborately 
painted  to  look  like  carvings  in  expensive 
woods,  with  which  we  have  so  long  been 
furnished.  Trinity  Church  was  greatly  in 
advance,  in  this  respect,  of  anything  that 
had  been  done  here  before, — the  wood-work 
throughout  being  oak,  and  the  exterior 
being  of  finely  cut  stone, — but  the  plaster 
deceptions  in  the  interior  took  away  from 
the  impression  of  sincerity  and  good  inten- 
tion which  all  the  rest  was  fitted  to  convey. 
But  the  architects  of  that  building  have 
proved  that  they  are  not  men  to  stand  still 
in  their  profession,  nor  to  be  content  with 
partial  excellence.  They  have  shown,  in 
Trinity  Chapel,  a  determination  to  do  the 
best  that  could  be  done  among  us  at  the 
present  day  in  design  and  execution,  and 
to  make  an  era  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture in  America,  as  important  at  this  day 
as  that  made  by  Trinity  Church  at  the  time 
of  its  building.  And  so  far  as  a  most  faith- 
ful study  of  their  new  work,  from  the  day 
of  its  commencement  to  the  present  hour, 
when  it  stands  in  completed  beauty,  can 
assure  us,  we  believe  that  a  sincere  effort 
has  at  length  been  made  among  us  to  build 
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a  church  in  which  the  fullest  requirements 
of  the  most  cultivated  taste  should  be  met 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  quality  of  the  design 
and  its  execution. 

But  there  are  several  serious  faults  in 
the  building  and  in  its  decoration,  which 
we  must  notice,  hoping  that  some  of  them 
will  be  corrected  in  the  present  structure, 
and  that  those- which  it  is  too  late  to  amend, 
will  be  avoided  in  future  edifices.  And  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  most  serious  mis- 
take in  the  whole  edifice  is  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  figures,  for  mosaic  ornament,  in  the 
glass  of  the  chancel  windows.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  beautiful  western  window  of 
Trinity  Church  even,  not  to  mention  the 
unapproachable  glories  of  the  glass  in  the 
Chartres  and  Amiens  Cathedrals,  with  which 
the  architect  is,  doubtless,  familiar,  might 
have  prevented  the  fixing  of  the  very  infe- 
rior work  of  Trinity  Chapel  in  its  place. 
It  is  not  only  poor  in  its  design,  and  weak 
in  color,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
shape  of  the  windows  is  entirely  sacrificed 
to  the  mere  object  of  telling  a  story,  and 
that  in  an  entirely  indifferent  way.  Now,  the 
shape  of  the  window  openings  is  important 
beyond  all  other  considerations,  and  the 
best  painted  glass  alone  fully  answers 
every  just  requirement  in  the  beauty  of 
its  color  and  the  transmission  of  a  due 
amount  of  light,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  proper  effect  of  the 
traceries  and  the  openings.  This  is  not  an 
unimportant  consideration,  but  one  which 
has  its  root  in  common  sense ;  and  surely, 
if  it  is  worth  while  to  have  stained  glass 
at  all,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  what  prin- 
ciple lies  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  to  keep 
that  principle  in  mind.  The  difficulty  of 
introducing  figures  into  the  designs  of 
painted  windows  with  good  effect,  so  far  as 
the  openings  and  traceries  are  concerned, 
was  early  felt ;  it  was  seen  that  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  a  window  is  the  open- 
ing that  admits  the  light;  that  next  in 
value  come  the  tracery  bars  which  sepa- 
rate the  window  opening  into  distinct  por- 
tions, and  which  are  intended  to  make  that 
necessary  separation  a  source  of  beauty, 
and  that  to  both  these  essential  features,  the 
color  of  the  window  and  the  patterns  in 
which  that  color  was  disposed,  should  be 
subservient.  Thus,  whenever,  in  the  best 
of  the  old  windows,  figures  are  introduced, 
they  are  drawn  with  great  formality  of 
outline  and  attitude — not  because  men  in 


those  days  could  not  draw  better,  bat  be- 
cause they  wished  to  obey  what  common 
sense,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  fitness,  told  them  was  a  reasonable  law. 
Hence,  in  the  windows  of  Amiens  Cathe- 
dral, in  which  large  figures  are  introduced, 
their  drapery  is  made  large  and  free,  and 
covered  with  a  clear,  distinct  geometrical 
pattern,  so  that,  at  the  distance  from  which 
the  whole  window  is  seen,  and  where  the 
full  value  of  the  traceries  and  openings  is 
perceived— the  figures  lose  all  their  value 
as  figure's,  and  become  only  a  portion  of 
the  geometrical  *design  of  the  whole  win- 
dow. This  is  a  clear  principle,  and  obedi- 
ence to  it  will  be  found  the  only  means  by 
which  a  good  painted  window  can  be  made. 
Now,  look  for  a  moment  at  the  chancel 
windows  of  this  chapel.  The  figures  in 
them  are  painted  without  any  reference  to 
the  shape  of  the  window-openings,  which 
are  throughout  this  building  made  with 
one  light,  undivided  by  mnllions.  The 
consequence  is,  that  at  a  distance — and  at 
no  great  distance  either — the  shape  of  the 
chancel  windows  is  entirely  lost,  and  also 
all  the  effect  which  the  same  colors  now 
used  in  the  design  would  have  given  had 
they  been  properly  confined  to  geometric 
or  arabesque  patterns.  An  immediate  and 
instructive  contrast  may  be  seen  by  turning 
from  the  chancel  windows  to  any  of  the 
side  windows,  or  to  the  small  ones  which 
are  on  either  side  the  principal  entrance. 
These  little  windows  are  the  best  in  the 
church,  and,  set  in  their  lovely  niches,  make 
pictures  of  themselves.  We  speak  of  these 
chancel  windows  more  at  length  than  we 
otherwise  should  in  this  place,  because  we 
hope  to  see  them  removed  before  long,  and 
glass  which  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
good  taste  substituted  in  their  place. 

It  was  our  good  fortune,  in  the  course  of 
frequent  visits  to  the  chapel  during  its 
building,  to  see  the  chancel  befoifc  the  cano- 
pies which  now  deform  it  were  put  up.  It 
was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  perfect  simpli- 
city and  unity  of  feeling. 

The  altar,  too,  was  there,  yet  unspoiled 
with  paint ;  an  object  of  faultless  beauty, 
making  us  exult  in  the  fact  that  artists  who 
could  design  such  work,  and  workmen  who 
could  follow  them,  had  at  last  appeared  in 
America.  Around  the  apsis  were  placed 
niches  of  even  more  excellent  form  than 
those  which  grace  the  nave,  and  the  screen 
which  separates  the  organ  room  from  the 
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chancel  could  be  seen  in  ita  whole  hight. 
At  that  time,  also,  the  central  window, 
which  is  now  filled  with  painted  glass  con- 
taining a  very  poor  figure  of  Christ,  and 
two  kneeling  men  much  better  done,  was 
filled  with  a  good  mosaic  pattern,  making 
an  effect  of  color  far  preferable  to  that 
which  has  since  taken  its  place.  Since  the 
canopies  were  put  np,  the  chancel  niches 
and  the  organ  screen  might  as  well  be  away, 
for  they  are  almost  completely  hidden  from 
any  but  a  careful  observer.  We  cannot 
reconcile  ourselves  to  these  canopies.  They 
are  perfectly  tfeeless,  and  they  shut  out  of 
sight  things  which  are  more  beautiful. 
They  are  useless,  for  what  use  can  they 
possibly  serve?  They  only  play  the  part 
of  canopies  in  two  portions  of  their  whole 
extent,  and  in  those  places  separate  and 
distinguishing  ones  might  have  been  more 
easily  and  appropriately  erected.  They 
are,  moreover,  clamped  into  the  wall  and 
supported  by  brackets  in  such  an  evidently 
forced  and  unnatural  manner  as  plainly  to 
show  that  they  are  an  afterthought  and  do 
not  spring  from  any  necessary  use  of  the 
church,  and  nave  no  part  in  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  pulpit,  font-cover,  and  altar,  are 
painted  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us  objec- 
tionable, because,  whatever  may  be  said,  we 
are  sure  that  they  ought  not  to  be  colored 
at  all.  Caen  stone,  of  which  the  altar  is 
made,  and  fine  oak,  of  which  the  pulpit  and 
font-cover  are  constructed,  were  never 
meant  to  be  painted.  They  are  beautiful 
in  themselves,  and  the  only  color  they 
need  is  that  which  the  light  of  heaven 
throws  upon  them  in  passing  through  the 
stained  gloss  of  the  windows.  The  color 
of  Caen  stone  is  most  delicate  and  lovely; 
it  is  so  in  broad  masses  of  plain  surface,  as 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  side  Walls  of 
this  church,  it  is  so  in  the  most  finely-cut 
ornaments,  as  in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars 
throughout  the  church  and  in  the  carving 
on  the  altar  and  font.  Look  at  the  capitals 
we  have  already  referred  to ;  what  do  they 
want  of  better  color?  See  how  tenderly 
and  yet  boldly  they  take  light,  and  give 
back  the  reward  of  shadow.  Color,  how- 
ever delicately  applied,  would  only  injure 
them,  and  gilding,  or  positive  color,  as  we 
see  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  altar, 
would  ruin  them  irretrievably.  Surely,  in 
the  painting  of  the  altar,  there  is  a  positive 
loss,  for.  as  it  stood  before  the  brush  had 


touched  it,  it  was  in  beauty,  as  it  is  in  the 
sacredness  of  its  consecration,  the  central 
treasure  of  the  church. 

Oak,  also,  is  in  itself  beautiful  as  to  color 
and  marking,  and  paint  can  only  injure  it 
We  believe  tnat  the  pulpit,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  contrasted  with  the  rest  of  the 
untouched  wood-work,  must  convince  any 
cultivated  eye  that  it  had  better  have  been 
left  unpainted,  and  the  panels  filled  with 
carving. 

The  observer  who  notes  the  meagre  and 
bald  appearance  of  the  capitals  to  the 
painted  wooden  pillars,  that  help  to  sustain 
the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  will  be 
surprised  to  know  that,  before  those  capitals 
were  painted  and  gilded,  they  showed  as 
beautiful  design  as  those  of  the  columns  to 
the  niches  in  the  nave.  The  color  has 
been  applied  on  wrong  principles,  it  is  true, 
but  no  color,  however  well  applied,  could 
have  made  them  look  better  than  they 
came  from  the  carver's  hands.  While  on 
this  subject  of  painting,  let  us  note  that  the 
color  of  the  roof  has  a  dull  and  weak  effect, 
owing,  we  think,  to  the  purple-slaty  ground 
on  which  the  mouldings  are  picked  out. 
The  bosses  at  the  ends  of  the  hammer- 
beams  are  curiously  ugly,  and  why,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  was  that  foolish  purple 
shadow  painted  round  them? 

We  close  the  list  of  our  objections  with 
three  of  minor  importance.  The  first  is  to 
the  unmeaning  gilt  star  stuck  up  on  the 
front  of  the  church,  over  the  door;  the 
second  is  to  the  two  gaudy  and  obtrusive 
sexton's  signs,  which  are  hung  in  such 
prominent  positions  over  the  two  small 
windows  in  front,  and  which  every  one 
must  feel  to  be  out  of  place ;  the  third  is 
to  the  main  doors  themselves,  whose  bald- 
ness and  poverty-struck  appearance  cannot 
be  excused  under  the  name  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity. Trinity  Chapel  owes  it  to  herself 
to  give  access  to  her  beauties  through  fitting 
doors,  and  those  she  has  now  are  not  in  any 
respect  suitable.  She  has  shown  us  that 
whatever  can  be  done  elsewhere,  even  in 
the  domain  of  beauty,  can  be  done  here. 
Let  her  now  give  us  bronze  doors,  on  which 
all  the  genius  of  our  best  sculptors  shall  be 
lavished,  and  which  shall  worthily  usher  us 
to  the  loveliness  of  her  architecture. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  chapel,  several 
beautiful  architectural  features  may  be 
found  in  the  bold  projection  of  the  apsis, 
the  door-way  of  the  porch  and  the  bell- 
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tower.  They  lose  something  of  their  effect 
from  the  fact  that  they  get  little  sunlight 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  so  cannot 
develop  all  their  beauties  of  light  and 
shadow ;  but  the  beauty  of  parts  and  the 
elegance  of  proportion  make  up  greatly 
for  the  loss.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  church  corporation  will  not  allow 
the  lot  upon  which  the  chapel  stands  to 
be  built  upon  by  others,  and  so  entirely 
shut  out  from  view  an  important  building 
which  is  far  from  being  well  placed  even 
now. 

Sculpture  at  Boston. — Mr.  Richard 
Greenough,  the  worthy  representative  of 
an  honored  name,  has  just  sent  off  to 
be  cast  at  Springfield,  the  model  of  a 
statue  of  Franklin,  which  will  be  the 
fitting  compeer  of  Brown's  fine  and  for- 
cible Washington.  This  statue,  which  is 
to  be  handsomely  erected  in  Boston,  is  a 
real  addition  to  the  treasures  of  American 
Art.  The  thought  of  it,  Which  is  the  high- 
est matter,  is  simply  admirable.  It  brings 
before  us  the  unaffected,  genial,  acute  old 
man,  in  his  best  mood.  Unexaggerated 
equally  in  costume  and  in  expression,  he 
looks  simplicity,  and  strength,  and  wisdom, 
the  manliest  of  diplomatists,  and  the  most 
sensible  of  philosophers. 

It  is  an  honor  to  Boston  that  she  should 
find,  among  her  modern  children,  a  sculp- 
tor capable  of  doing  such  excellent  justice 
to  her  greatest  son. 

Another  young  Bostonian,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story,  has  just  sent  home  a  pleasing  statue 
of  his  learned  and  amiable  father,  the 
Judge.  This  work  is  destined  for  the 
Chapel  at  Mount  Auburn,  the  which  hide- 
ous structure,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  is  to 
be  thoroughly  restored. 

The  statue  of  Judge  Story  had  hardly 
been  "unpacked,"  when  Crawford's  mag- 
nificent bronze  of  Beethoven  arrived  to 
swell  the  list  of  New  England  triumphs. 
This  noble  work,  to.  be  placed  in  the  Music 
Hall,  at  Boston,  has  already  received  an 
ovation  in  Munich,  at  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria  and  his  accomplished 
court. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  dismiss  it  here, 
finally,  with  a  paragraph.  The  tasteful 
and  generous  young  citizen  of  Boston,  to 
whose  munificence  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  indebted  for  this  great  work  (for  such 
it  really  is),  received,  some  time  since,  a 
plaster-cast  of  the  bust,  which,  we  hope,  he 


will  allow  to  be  multiplied  for  the  public 
The  lovers  of  Beethoven  ought  to  move  his 
heart  in  the  matter.  The  grim-featured 
head  which  scowls  in  the  Munster  Platz  at 
Bonn,  and  that  sardonic  mock  Jupiter, 
with  hair  unkempt,  which  snarls  from  bo 
many  parlor-walls,  have,  long  enough,  be- 
lied the  master  of  modern  music,  and  terri- 
fied his  admirers. 

THE     OPERA. 

The  past  winter  has  been  a  winter  of 
real,  unusual  discontent.  Failures,  and 
rumors  of  failures,  have  disturbed  the 
people;  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been 
dear  and  its  luxuries  cheap,  "whereby  any 
man  may  see  the  equilibrium  of  things 
must  have  been  sadly  disturbed.  Yet  this 
most  unpropitious  season  has  been  fruitful 
in  artistic  enjoyments  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  Academy  of  Music  has  afforded  va  a 
succession  of  fine  singers,  and  of  admirable 
operas,  produced  in  a  style  which,  how- 
ever far  it  may  have  been  from  perfection, 
has,  certainly,  been  far  in  advance  of 
any  previous  accomplishment  "Fightings 
within  and  fears  without,"  may  have  made 
actors  and  directors  prematurely  old,  but 
we,  the  public,  have  had  no  little  delight 

We  have  had  an  Opera  House  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  enter,  and  (rarer  this!)  in 
which  it  is  not  painful  to  remain. 

It  is  a  good  house  to  quarrel  with ;  there 
are  faults  in  the  decorations,  faults  in  the 
coloring,  great  faults  in  the  arrangement; 
architects,  builders,  and  painters,  may  all 
come  in  to  be  snubbed.  But,  after  all) 
you  must  own,  reader,  that  it  is  a  very 
good  house  to  visit,  that  you  can  sit  there 
at  your  ease,  that  you  can  hear  there  with- 
out an  effort,  that  the  influences  of  that 
illuminated  hall  dispose  your  mind  to  tran- 
quil enjoyment  and  breed  thoughts  at 
once  sumptuous  and  calm. 

There  we  heard  Grisi,  the  long  desired 
of  all,  and  Mario,  the  idol  of  maidens.  The 
wondrous  tragic  power  of  the  great  prima 
donna  more  than  made  np  to  us  for  some 
disappointment  in  respect  of  her  voice. 
She  filled  the  stage  and  lorded  it  over  us; 
statue,  queen,  and  despairing  woman,  she 
was  all  by  turns,  and,  in  all,  she  was 
sublime. 

And  Mario,  the  idol  of  maidens,  de- 
served (did  he  not?)  to  be  their  idol.  A 
very  pretty  fellow  he  certainly  was,  and 
if  we  found  fault  with  him  for  cosseting 
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his  dainty  voice,  we  forgave  him  freely 
when  he  lavished  it  upon  the  passion  of 
Fernando,  the  tenderness  of  Ottavio,  or  the 
swan-song  of  Edgardo. 

After  these  came  Steffenone,  with  her 
troupe,  anfl  the  modest,  accomplished  Brig- 
noli,  and  the  handsome,  aspiring  Vestvali. 
And  we  heard,  for  the  first  time,  William 
Tell  and  the  Trovatore,  master-pieces,  each 
in  its  way,  but  with  a  difference.  Rossini 
lavished  a  year's  income  of  his  rich  genius 
upon  William  Tell,  bat  Verdi  has  expended 
his  capital  upon  "II  Trovatore." 

We  listen  to  William  Tell  in  the  most 
complacent  of  moods,  as  we  wander  through 
the  banqueting  halls  and  gardenB  of  a 
princely  festival,  where  every  detail  bears 
witness  to  the  opulent  resources  of  the  host. 

In  hearing  the  Trovatore,  we  were 
reminded  of  Mrs.  Perkins's  ball.  It  was 
fine,  it  was  pretty,  it  was  pleasant.  But 
Mrs.  Perkins  cannot  "put  her  folding  doors 
under  the  bed,"  every  week  in  the  year, 
nor  hire  handsome  men  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason's,  more  than  once  in  a  season. 

Critics,  of  a  very  Teutonic  turn  of  mind, 
found  fault  with  both  these  operas  as  being 
mere  " spectacles,"  and  "illegitimate "  suc- 


We  beg  leave  to  differ.  We  like  a  ballad 
none  the  less,  when  we  hear  it  on  the  rocks 
by  the  sea,  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  music  takes  a  finer  meaning  in 
an  atmosphere  that  is  quickened  with  the 
pomps  of  motion  and  the  glow  of  scenery. 
Let  us  have  shows,  then,  with  our  song,  by 
all  means. 

But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  our  cul- 
tivating a  certain  measure  of  prose  and 
probability.  The  story  of  " II  Trovatore  " 
is  so  excessively  absurd  in  itself,  such  a 
mere  showy  hunchback  of  a  story,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  aggravating  its  defor- 
mities by  such  a  confusion  of  armors  and 
of  decorations  as  bewildered  brain  and 
eye  on  the  boards  of  the  Academy.  We 
don't  object  to  the  date  of  "1490,"  for 
though  Troubadouring  had  come  to  an  end 
some  time  before  that  epoch,  there  is, 
really,  no  Troubadour  at  all  in  the  Opera, 
and  the  name  is  but  a  name.  But  we 
suggest  that  soldiers,  supposed  to  be  Euro- 
peans of  the  fifteenth  century,  should  not 
look  like  modern  Tartars,  and  that  Spanish 
gipsies,  though  they  be  vulgarly  called 
Bohemians,  do  not  habitually  wear  the 
dress  of  Eastern  Eurppe. 


Our  old  friend  Steffenone  may  long  be 
an  ornament  and  a  comfort  to  us,  if  she 
will  take  the  trouble  of  preserving  herself. 
Her  fine  voice  is  far  from  being  worn  out, 
but  it  is  sadly  worried,  and  needs  great 
care. 

We  remember  a  jovial  confession  onoe 
made  by  a  fair  countrywoman  of  the  Stef- 
fenone to  a  friend  of  ours,  on  the  piazza 
of  the  airy  Hotel  at  Nahant. 

We  were  a  group  carelessly  chatting,  as 
is  the  manner  of  that  pleasant  place ;  and 
our  friend,  thinking  himself  addressed  by 
the  exuberant  vocalist,  courteously  said, 
"You  spoke,  madame?"  "If  I  smoke  f" 
replied  the  lady,  catching  the  words  im- 
perfectly, and  quickly  turning,  with  her 
infectious  ringing  laugh:  "If  I  smoke 7 
O  yes,  I  smoke,  and  I  trink,  and  I  do  every- 
ting  tat  is  wiciousl" 

Nor,  indeed,  could  any  one,  looking  on 
her,  doubt  that  she  led  a  life,  not  literally 
"wicious,"  but  irregular  and  disorderly. 
The  opportunities,  the  trials,  the  tastes 
and  the  fatigues  of  a  musical  artist,  singu- 
larly conspire  to  bring  about  such  habits, 
and  they  have  ruined  many  a  noble  organ. 
We  shonld  be  sorry  to  believe  that  we  are 
to  lose  our  excellent  Steffenone  in  this  sad 
way.  Her  admirable  powers  as  an  actress 
make  her  doubly  valuable  on  the  lyric 
stage.  She  was  very  effective  in  "  II  Tro- 
vatore," and  Bhewon  laurels  in"Lucrezia" 
from  the  Bostonians,  on  the  very  boards 
which  still  echoed  with  the  triumphs  of 
Grisi. 

The  void  left  by  Mario  has  been  partly 
filledbyBrignoli,a  gentlemanly  and  modest 
artist,  whose  voix  larmoyante  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Mario  in  quality,  is  fresh  and 
vigorous,  well-trained  and  attractive.  The 
beautiful  Yestvali  sings  rather  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  ear,  though  her  voice  is  a 
pleasing  voice,  and  her  method  good.  She 
acts  like  a  lady  on  a  private  stage,  natu- 
rally and  with  spirit ;  but  she  is  too  tho- 
roughly civilized  a  person  to  present  the 
fierce,  nervous  impulsive  passion  of  the 
Spanish  gipsy  as  it  should  be  rendered  to  * 
make  the  role  of  Azucena  in  the  Trovatore 
a  marked  and  memorable  thing.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  speak  of  the  achievements 
of  the  two  great  troupes,  without  a  warm 
word  of  praise  for  the  manly,  orotund  and 
efficient  Badiali.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  both,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  part  with 
him. 
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Think  a  moment,  reader,  on  the  operatic 
successes  represented  in  the  names  over 
which  yon  have  glanced  with  us,  and  say 
if  we  are  not  right  in  affirming,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  winter  demonstrates 
the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  the  Opera?  If  so  much  has  been 
done  under  the  imperfect  and  objectionable 
system  heretofore  prevalent,  what  may  we 
not  expect  from  a  strong,  substantial,  and 
thoroughly  responsible  management,  found- 
ed upon  the  recognition  of  the  Opera  as  a 
public  institution,  a  centre  of  cultivation, 
an  influence  to  be  wielded  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  taste. 

Had  we  enjoyed  such  a  management,  we 
should  have  been  spared  the  preposterous 
and  disgraceful  scenes  which  accompanied 
the  advent  of  Madame  Lagrange,  and  we 
should  have  heard  that  most  charming 
singer  under  the  best  auspices,  and  in  the 
most  becoming  circumstances. 

As  it  was,  we  would  hear  her,  and  the 
genuine  feeling  of  the  musical  public  did 
her  justice.  A  more  accomplished  vocal- 
ist has  never  visited  our  shores.  Her  vic- 
tories are  true  victories  of  art.  Heaven 
gave  her  a  little  voice,  but  great  will 
and  judgment  and  feeling.  She  does  so 
much  with  her  one  talent,  that  one  wishes 
one  could  enrich  her  with  some  misplaced 
treasure,  as  for  instance  the  affluence  of 
tones  now  thrown  away  upon  the  indolent 
Tedesco.  Her  singing  soon  begets  in  one 
that  sense  of  quiet  confidence,  which  was 
so  delightful  a  trait  of  the  "  Jenny  Lind 
feeling." 

In  spite  of  the  growing  dislike  of  our 
musical  people  to  the  "  starring  system," 
the  visit  of  Madame  Lagrange  will  not  be 
a  failure.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  end  of 
these  things  is  at  hand.  We  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  our  proof  that  it  ought  to 
be.  For  beside  the  Italian  Opera  at  the 
Academy,  we  have  done  more  than  our 
share  in  maintaining  the  English  opera 
troupe  of  Miss  Louisa  Pyne ;  and  our  Ger- 
man fellow-citizens  gave  us  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  some  so-styled  German  operas 
at  Niblo's,  with  Miss  Lehmann  as  prima 
donna. 

Miss  Lonisa  Pyne,  besides  a  very  pretty 
likeness  to  Queen  Victoria,  possesses  at- 
tractions of  voice  and  manner  more  legiti- 
mate, and  of  no  common  order.    Her  vo- 


calization is  extraordinary,  her  tones  are 
rich,  sweet  and  sure,  and  she  sings  with 
charming  grace  and  piquancy.  The  energy 
of  this  fair  little  lady  is  not  her  least  re- 
markable quality.  She  has  sung  through 
a  long  tour,  with  a  steadiness  and  good- 
will which  ought  to  put  the  impressario  at 
her  feet,  and  should  conciliate  in  her  favor 
the  suffrages  even  of  those  obdurate  good 
people,  who  labor  under  the  belief  that  an 
operatic  singer  must  of  necessity  be  a  terma- 
gant and  an  "  enfant  terrible"  at  the  least 

Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  been  moderately 
well  supported.  Mr.  Harrison,  the  tenor, 
is,  however,  intolerable,  but  unlike  Talley- 
rand's lady,  that  is  not  "his  only  fault." 
His  sins  as  a  singer  might  be  overlooked 
at  the  "Coal  Hole;"  but  his  carriage  and 
demeanor  would  hardly  be  stomached  by 
the  habitues  of  that  elegant  resort.  Mr. 
Borrani,  the  basso,  belongs  to  the  venerable 
company  of  those  who  suppose  that  the 
emotions  of  a  bass  singer  should  seem  to 
be  pumped  up  from  his  boots. 

Still  the  Pyne  operas  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  creditably  produced;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  here,  that  in  these  enter- 
tainments we  have  been  lately  gratified,  and 
for  the  first  time,  with  the  spectacle  of  an 
American  conductor  at  the  head  of  an 
operatic  orchestra.  Mr.  Bristow  has  abun- 
dantly shown  that  he  needs  but  time,  and 
tbe  command  of  a  really  fine  orchestra, 
(such  as  we  mutt  have,)  to  put  him  among 
the  marshals  of  the  musical  baton.  We 
put  this  fact  on  record  here,  with  the  more 
interest,  because  it  is  to  Mr.  Bristow,  and 
his  peers,  that  we  are  to  look  for  original 
English  Opera. 

It  is  rather  humiliating  that  an  English 
Opera  Company  in  America  should  owe  its 
successes  to  French  and  Italian  Operas,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  good  that  is  not  con- 
tinental, and  nothing  very  bad  but  the 
English  translations.  And  yet,  who  can 
blame  a  fine  singer,  for  wishing  to  take 
refuge  from  the  "Bohemian  Girl,"  and 
"Maritana,"  in  "La  Sonnambula,"  and  the 
"Crown  Diamonds?"  The  German  Com- 
pany had  no  such  excuse,  for  inflicting 
upon  us  their  tawdry  imitations— their  ger- 
man-silver  Donizettis.  They  did,  however, 
sing  "Der  Freischutz"  pastablemcnt  bien, 
and  "Flotow's  Martha"  quite  as  well  as  it 
deserves. 
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TURKISH    WARS    OF    FORMER    TIMES, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE  ADVENTURES   OP   CAPTAIN  JOHN   SMITH,   PRESIDENT 
OP  VTRGINIA,   AND  ADMIRAL  OP  NEW  ENGLAND. 


THE  late  Hungarian  insurrection  and 
the  pending  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Danube 
and  the  Black  Sea,  have  made  familiar 
the  names  and  topography  of  many  dis- 
tricts and  cities  which,  for  years  preced- 
ing these  recent  movements,  were  hardly 
known  in  the  western  parts  of  the  world, 
except  to  professed  geographers.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  now,  for  the  first  time,  that 
the  eyes  and  thoughts  of  Christendom 
have  been  steadily  and  earnestly  drawn 
in  that  direction.  During  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  Turkish  power  filled,  and  more  than 
filled,  to  the  constant  apprehension  of 
western  Europe,  the  place  now  occu- 
pied by  Russia.  The  same  dread  of 
barbaric  predominancy,  the  same  fear  of 
the  extension  and  aggrandizement  of  a 
military  empire,  already  too  powerful, 
which  has  united  the  arms  of  France 
and  England  to  assist  the  Turks 
against  Russia,  then  served  to  unite  the 
whole  of  Christian  Europe,  if  not  in 
arms,  at  least  in  sentiment,  against  the 
further  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
In  the  almost  constant  wars,  against 
the  Turks,  in  which  Austria  was  en- 
gaged, she  was  looked  upon  as  fighting 
in  behalf  of  all  Europe ;  and  the  same 
feelings  which  now  prompt  the  aid  be- 
stowed on  Turkey,  then  carried  into  the 
camps  of  Austria,  not  only  many  regi- 
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ments  of  foreign  soldiers,  paid,  in  some 
instances,  by  tne  German  empire  and 
the  King  bf  France,  but  many  volun- 
teer adventurers  also. 

Among  these  adventurers  was  John 
Smith,  so  distinguished,  afterwards,  for 
his  active  share  in  the  plantation  of  Vir- 

Sinia,  and  New  England,  that  dicotyle- 
onous  seed,  so  to  speak,  whence  so 
great  a  transatlantic  empire  has  sinco 
sprung — a  sort  of  moral  and  political, 
as  well  as  geographical,  counter-balance 
to  the  empires  of  eastern  Europe. 

Recent,  and  still  passing  events,  by 
recalling  attention  to  the  locality  of 
Smith's  early  adventures,  have  invested 
them  with  fresh  interest,  nor  will  even 
passing  events  fail  of  a  certain  illustra- 
tion, from  the  exploits  of  this  earliest 
American  patriarcn,  who,  previous  to  his 
being  American,  was,  as  if  prophetically, 
if  not  altogether  a  filibuster,  at  least 
something  of  a  sympathizer.  Descended, 
as  he  tells  us,  from  the  ancient  Smiths 
of  Crudley,  in  Lancashire,  John  Smith 
was  born  at  Willoughby ,  in  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  year  1579.  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  lost  his  parents,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, he  inherited  some  little  property. 
Having  obtained  as  much  education  as 
the  Free  Schools  of  Alford  and  Louth 
could  afford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
was  bound  apprentice  by  his  guardians, 
to  a  merchant  at  Lynn;  but,  being  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope  of  being  sent  to 
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sea,  he  gave  his  master  the  slip,  and 
passed  over  to  France,  as  one  of  the 
attendants  of  the  youthful  second  son 
of  Lord  Willoughby,  sent  to  that  coun- 
try for  his  education.  Within  a  month, 
however,  Smith's  services  were  dis- 
pensed with.  He  was  furnished  with 
money  for  his  passage  home ;  but,  find- 
ing himself  thus  his  own  master,  he  re- 
mained at  Paris  till  his  money  was  gone, 
after  which  he  enlisted  in  the  military 
service  of  Henry  IV.,  then  still  strug- 
gling against  the  Guises  and  the  ultra- 
catholics,  for  the  possession  of  the 
throne  of  France.  The  French  civil 
war  being  soon  ended,  Smith  passed 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
served  the  Dutch,  for  three  or  four 
years,  in  the  still  lingering  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  Spain,  as  member  of 
a  company  of  English  mercenaries  in 
their  service. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  Scotch  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  helped  him  to 
spend  his  money  at  Paris,  and  who  flat- 
tered him  with  the  idea  of  employment 
in  Scotland,  Smith  proceeded  thither; 
but,  though  his  friend's  letters  secured 
him  abundance  of  good  entertainment, 
no  employment  was  to  be  had;  and, 
disappointed  in  this  expectation,  Smith 
returned,  in  rather  a  melancholy  mood, 
to  his  native  place  of  Willoughby. 

Little  satisfied  with  the  society  he 
found  there,  and  soon  glutted  with  all 
company,  ho  retired,  as  he  tells  us,  into 
a  neighboring  forost,  where  he  built  a 
hut  of  boughs,  by  the  side  of  a  brook, 
employing  himself  in  the  study  of  the 
biographical  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  of  Machiavel's  Art  of  War,  while 
for  exercise  he  practised  on  horseback 
with  his  lance  and  ring.  He  had  the 
reputation  in  the  neighborhood  of  living 
upon  venison ;  but,  in  fact,  obtained,  by 
means  of  his  servant,  his  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  from  tho  neigh- 
boring town. 

Drawn  from  this  romantic  retirement 
by  the  good  offices  of  an  Italian,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  tho  stud 
and  stables  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
Smith  was  induced  to  go  to  London, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Tatter- 
sail's  with  his  Italian  friend.  Thence 
he  returned  to  tho  Low  Countries ;  but 
14  lamenting  and  repenting,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  **  to  see  so  many  Christians 
slaughter  each  other,"  and  desirous  to 
seo  more  of  the  world,  he  resolved  to 
try  his  fortune  as  a  volunteer  against 


the  Turks,  who  had  recently  renewed 
the  war  in  Hungary. 

Some  French  sharpers,  who  had  per- 
suaded him  that  they  could  put  him  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  letters  to  a  French 
general  then  high  in  command  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  and  who  had  induced 
him  to  embark  with  them  for  Picardy, 
robbed  him  while  at  sea  of  all  he  had. 
He  was  set  on  shore  penniless,  but 
managed  to  make  his  way  through 
France;  sometimes  finding  generous 
friends,  but  often  in  great  destitution 
and  distress.  At  last  he  obtained  pas- 
sago  at  Marseilles  for  Italy;  but  his  ill 
luck  still  followed  him ;  the  vessel  was 
crowded  with  ••  a  rabble  of  pilgrims," 
and  off  Nice,  where  the  wind  compelled 
them  to  anchor,  not  satisfied  with  curs- 
ing him  for  a  Huguenot,  and  "  vilely 
railing"  at  his  "dread  sovereign," 
Queen  Elizabeth,  they  actually  threw 
him  overboard  as  the  Jonah  who  had 
caused  the  storm  that  detained  them. 
He  swam,  however,  to  the  shore,  and 
the  next  day  was  taken  on  board  bv 
the  captain  of  another  French  vessel, 
an  acquaintance,  as  it  happened,  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  north  of  France,  whom 
Smith  had  met  in  Picardy,  and  from 
whom  ho  had  received  many  kind- 
nesses. 

In  this  vessel  Smith  sailed  to  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt,  whither  she  was 
bound.  Having  delivered  her  freight 
there,  she  coasted,  on  her  passage 
homeward,  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  till,  off  the  entrance  of 
the  Adriatic,  she  encountered  an  argosy 
of  Venice,  richly  laden.  The  French- 
man, upon  some  collision  (courted,  it  is 
likely,  if  not  provoked),  attacked  this 
vessel,  and,  after  a  bloody  engagement, 
compelled  her  to  strike.  According  to 
the  semi-piratical  usages  of  those  times, 
tho  victors  did  not  scruple  to  help  them- 
selves to  the  argosy's  cargo  of  silks, 
velvets,  and  cloth  of  gold;  beside 
seizing  upon  a  large  amount  in  gold 
and  silver  coin.  Smith  received,  for 
his  share  of  the  spoils,  five  hundred 
sequins  (about  a  thousand  dollars),  be- 
sides a  little  box,  probably  of  jewels, 
worth  near  as  much  more,  which,  as 
he  piously  states,  "  God  gave  him," 
though  he  does  not  inform  us  in 
what  particular  way.  Thus  put  in 
funds,  he  was  soon  after,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, landed  on  the  west  coast  of 
Italy,  of  which  country  he  proceeded  to 
make  the  tour.    At  Rome,  he  saw  Pope 
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Clement  VIII.,  and  saluted  Father  Par- 
sons, the  famous  English  Jesuit.  He 
passed  thenco  to  Naples,  back  to  Flor- 
ence, and  through  Lombard/  to  Venice. 
Still  intent  upon  his  project  of  fighting 
the  Turks,  he  proceeded  from  Venice  to 
Grate,  in  Styria,  where,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  some  English  Jesuits,  he 
became  acquainted  with  several  military 
officers  in  the  Austrian  service.  Among 
them  was  the  Count  Meldritch,  a  Tran- 
sylvanian  nobleman,  in  company  with 
whom  he  paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  and 
under  whom  he  volunteered — being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age — for  his  first 
campaign. 

At  that  time — about  the  close  of  the 
year  1600 — the  greater  part  of  Hungary 
southwest  of  the  Danube,  or  Low  Hun- 
gary, as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  in 
Sossession  of  the  Turks — by  whom,  in- 
eed,  it  had  been  held  for  sixty  years, 
or  more — together  with  some  districts 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube ;  in- 
cluding Temesvar,  and  the  adjoining 
territory  beyond  the  Theiss,  as  far  as 
Transylvania,  then  an  independent 
principality. 

The  principal  Turkish  fortresses  in 
that  quarter  were  Stuhl-Weissenburg — 
otherwise  known  as  Alba  Regalis — be- 
tween the  Platten  See  and  the  Danube, 
and  Buda-Pesth,  now  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary. The  important  town  of  Gran,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  previous 
to  the  war  occupied  by  the  Turks,  had 
been  taken,  since  its  commencement,  by 
the  Austrians — an  enterprise  in  which 
great  distinction  had  been  acquired  by 
an  English  adventurer,  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel — afterwards  Lord  Wardor — 
and  who,  as  well  as  Smith,  had  subse- 
quently some  relations  with  America ; 
being  concerned  along  with  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  the  expe- 
dition under  Captain  Weymouth,  which 
in  1605,  in  search  of  a  northwest  pas- 
sage to  India,  entered  and  explored  the 
bay  and  river  of  Penobscot. 

The  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Austri- 
ans were  Raab,  Comorn — so  important 
a  point  during  the  late  Hungarian  war — 
and  Kanissa,  built  in  an  almost  inac- 
cessible morass,  between  the  Platten 
lake  and  the  river  Drave;  but  first 
Raab,  near  as  it  was  to  Vienna,  and 
more  recently,  Kanissa  had  been  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
had  not  only  compelled  the  revolted 
Waywode  of  Wallachia  again  to  submit 
to  their  authority,  but  had  re^rted  the 


hostilities  of  the  Prince  of  Transylvania 
with  such  success,  that  nothing  but 
Austrian  aid  could  save  him  from  total 
subjection — aid  which  Austria,  scarcely 
able  to  protect  her  own  territories,  re- 
fused to  give,  except  on  condition  of 
becoming  herself  tho  sovereign  of  Tran- 
sylvania. When  Smith  joined  the  Aus- 
trian army,  he  found  it  employed  in 
trying  to  relieve  Olympach,  a  fortified 
town  not  far  from  Kanissa,  already  re- 
duced to  great  extremities.  Tho  com- 
mandant of  it  happened  to  bo  not  only 
one  of  the  officers  to  whom  Smith  had 
been  introduced  while  at  Gratz,  but  one 
with  whom  he  had  discussed  and  ar- 
ranged a  sort  of  telegraphic  correspond- 
ence by  means  of  torches.  Having 
communicated  this  fact  to  the  Austrian 
general,  and  obtained  his  permission, 
Smith,  from  the  top  of  a  neighboring 
hill,  opened  a  torchlight  correspondence 
with  the  besieged  town.  A  simultaneous 
attack  and  sally  were  thus  arranged, 
which  resulted  in  raising  the  siege — a 
service  for  which  Smith  was  rewarded 
by  being  made  a  captain  in  Count  Mel- 
dritch's  regiment.  His  company  con- 
sisted .of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men; 
the  whole  regiment  contained  twenty- 
five  hundred — of  whom  a  thousand  were 
horsemen. 

In  the  next  campaign,  this  regiment 
was  attached  to  the  army  of  tho  Arch- 
duke Matthias,  under  whom  served,  as 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  Mercury,  the  same 
French  general  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing letters  to  whom  Smith  had  been  de- 
luded by  the  French  sharpers.  At  tho 
head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  a  third 
part  of  whom  were  French  mercenaries, 
Duke  Mercury  laid  siege  to  the  fortress 
of  Stuhl-Weissenburg.  A  Turkish  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men,  consisting  most- 
ly of  new  levies,  was  hastily  drawn  to- 
gether for  the  relief  of  this  important 
place ;  but,  before  their  arrival,  it  was 
obliged  to  surrender — a  great  triumph, 
as  it  had  been  for  eighty  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Duke  Mercury 
then  marched  to  meet  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Count  Meldritch' s  regiment  was 
surrounded  and  half  cut  to  pieces.  Smith 
himself  was  unhorsed  and  badly  wound- 
ed ;  but  he  mounted  again  on  one  of  the 
many  horses  whose  masters  were  slain, 
and,  along  with  the  survivors  of  tho 
regiment,  succeeded  in  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  enemy.  After  an  interval 
of  two  or  three  days,  during  which  a 
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large  Turkish  detachment  was  sent  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Stuhl-Weissen- 
burg,  another  bloody  but  indecisive 
engagement  took  place.  The  armies 
then  lay  watching  each  other  till  the 
failure  of  provisions  and  the  approach 
of  winter  obliged  the  Turks  to  retire  to 
Buda.  Part  of  Duke  Mercury's  forces 
were  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of 
Comoro,  and  another  portion  marched 
to  join  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  em- 
ployed in  attempting  the  recovery  of 
Kanissa.  But  this  enterprise  proved  a 
complete  failure.  Such  was  the  seve- 
rity of  the  winter  that  many  of  the 
besiegers  were  frozen  to  death  in  the 
trenches;  and,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  give  over  the  attack,  two  or  three 
thousand  more  were  lost  in  the  retreat, 
though  the  only  enemy  they  had  to 
encounter  was  a  violent  snow-storm. 
.  Count  Meldritch's  regiment  had  mean- 
while been  dispatched  into  Transylvania, 
to  aid  the  Austrian  forces  there  in  com- 
pelling the  reluctant  Singismund  to  carry 
out  the  agreement  into  which  he  had 
entered,  for  transferring  to  Austria  the 
sovereignty  of  that  province.  Count 
Meldritch,  himself  a  Transylvanian — 
though  for  twenty  years  past  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  most  of  the  time  in  the  Aus- 
trian service — was  little  inclined  to  aid 
in  overturning  the  independence  of  his 
native  country ;  and  he  offered  to  pass 
over  to  Singismund  with  all  his  troops, 
on  condition  of  being  employed  to  fight, 
not  the  Austrians,  but  the  Turks,  against 
whom  no  less  than  against  the  Austrians 
it  was  still  necessary  to  defend  the  prin- 
cipality. This  last,  indeed,  was  a  service 
for  which  the  Count  had  a  particular 
predilection.  The  Turks  had  slain  his 
father  some  twenty  years  before,  and 
ever  since  held  possession  of  that  part 
of  Transylvania  in  which  lay  his  heredi- 
tary estates,  the  loss  of  which  had  driven 
him  to  turn  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The 
Prince  of  Transylvania  gladly  accepted 
this  offer ;  and  Count  Meldritch  march- 
ed into  the  land  of  Zarkam,  a  moun- 
tainous district  on  the  frontier,  occu- 
pied partly  by  Turks,  partly  by  Tartars, 
but  principally  by  renegadoes  and  ban- 
ditti, who,  being  hard  pressed,  were 
driven,  by  the  next  spring  (1602),  to 
take  refuge  in  the  city  of  Regal,  and 
were  besieged  thero  by  seventeen  thou- 
sand men  with  twenty-six  pieces  of 
cannon,  commanded  by  Zashiel  Moyses, 
an  old  Transylvanian  officer.  As  the 
besiegers,  of  whom  Count  Meldritch's 


regiment  formed  a  part,  were  a  montb 
or  more  in  opening  their  trenches  and 
getting  ready  their  batteries,  the  Turks 
began  to  make  merry  at  their  delay; 
and  finally,  "  to  delight  the  ladies  of  the 
town,  who  longed  to  see  some  court-like 
pastime,"  Turbashaw,  one  of  their  cap- 
tains, defied  any  Christian  of  correspond- 
ing rank  in  the  besieging  army  to  com- 
bat with  him  for  his  head.  The  privi- 
lege of  meeting  the  Turk,  for  which 
there  were  many  competitors,  was  set- 
tled by  lot,  and  Smith  proved  to  be  the 
fortunate  man  who  was  to  risk  his  head 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  ladies  and 
the  honor  of  the  Christian  army. 

A  truce  was  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  field  was  prepared.  The  ram- 
parts of  the  town  were  crowded  with 
fair  dames,  and  men  at  arms.  The 
Christian  army  was  drawn  out  in  battle 
array.  The  Turkish  champion,  well 
mounted,  and  splendidly  armed,  entered 
the  field  with  a  flourish  of  hautboys,  his 
shoulders  adorned  with  a  pair  of  wings 
made  of  eagles'  feathers,  fixed  in  a  rim 
of  silver,  and  richly  garnished.  He 
was  attended  by  three  janizaries,  one 
bearing  his  lance  before  him,  and  one 
on  each  side  of  his  horse.  Smith  en- 
tered on  the  other  side  with  a  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  a  page  to  bear  his  lance, 
and,  having  passed  the  Turk  with  a 
courteous  salute,  both  took  their  ap- 
pointed places.  At  the  signal  given, 
Smith  charged  with  such  success  as  to 
pass  his  lance  through  the  sight  of  the 
Turk's  helmet,  face,  head,  and  alL  He 
fell  dead  to  the  ground ;  and  Smith,  who 
had  suffered  no  hurt,  alighted,  and  cut 
off  his  head,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Lord  Moyses,  the  general,  who  gra- 
ciously accepted  it,  while  the  whole 
army  celebrated  his  success  with  loud 
shouts. 

Turbashaw,  as  it  happened,  had  a 
particular  friend  in  the  town,  who  was 
so  grieved  and  enraged  at  his  death  as 
to  send  a  special  challenge  to  Smith,  in 
whicb  he  proposed  to  win  back  his 
friend's  head,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  lose 
his  own,  and  his  armor  to  boot  This 
challenge,  too,  was  accepted,  and  the 
combatants  met  as  before.  Both  lances 
were  shivered  at  the  first  charge.  Then 
they  fired  pistols,  and,  at  the  second 
shot,  the  Turk's  left  arm  was  so  shat- 
tered, that  he  could  no  longer  guide  his 
horse ;  and,  being  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  so  much  bruised,  that  he  could 
make  no  further  defense,  he,  too,  lost 
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his  head,  as  his  friend  had  before 
him. 

The  siege  still  lingering,  Smith  be- 
came, in  his  tarn,  the  challenger,  offer- 
ing the  two  heads  he  had  taken  and  his 
own  into  the  bargain,  to  any  champion 
of  equal  rank  with  himself,  who  might 
be  able  to  take  them,  conceding  also, 
to  his  opponent,  the  choice  of  weapons. 
A  Turk  was  immediately  found  to  ac- 
cept this  challenge.  Lances  were  dis- 
pensed with,  and  pistols  having  been 
discharged  without  effect,  the  combat- 
ants betook  themselves  to  their  battle- 
axes,  under  whose  heavy  blows  both 
reeled  alternately,  with  hardly  strength 
enough  to  keep  their  saddles ;  nor  was 
it  long  before  Smith  received  so  heavy 
a  stroke  that  he  dropped  his  battle- 
axe,  and  was  near  falling  after  it.  The 
Turks  on  the  rampart  raised  a  loud 
shout.  But  the  readiness  of  Smith's 
horse,  and  his  own  dexterity,  enabled 
him  to  recover  himself,  and  by  "  God's 
assistance,"  according  to  the  pious 
phrase  of  those  times,  he  not  only 
avoided  the  fresh  blows  aimed  at  him, 
but,  having  drawn  his  falchion,  dealt 
the  Turk  such  a  stroke  through  the 
body,  that,  though  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  he  was  unable  to  stand,  and  soon 
lost  his  head  like  the  two  others. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  descriptions, 
that  the  use  of  armor  was  not  only  still 
retained,  but  many  others,  also,  of  the 
usages  of  knighthood,  presenting  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  unromantio  ope- 
rations of  modern  warfare.  We  read  of 
hand  to  hand  struggles  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  but  of  no  duels  "to 
delight  the  ladies." 

Smith's  exploits,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  to  the 
army,  did  not  go  unrewarded.  The  suc- 
cessful champion,  preceded  by  three 
led  horses,  before  each  of  which  was 
borne,  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  Turks,  was  conducted  to 
the  general's  tent  by  a  procession  of 
six  thousand  men.  The  Lord  Moyses 
received  him  with  a  warm  embrace,  and 
presented  him  with  a  horse  richly  fur- 
nished, and  with  a  cimeter  and  belt 
worth  three  hundred  ducats ;  to  which, 
Count  Meldritch  added  the  post  of 
major  in  his  regiment. 

At  last,  the  batteries  of  the  besiegers 
having    opened,   in    fifteen   days    two 


breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which  was  stormed  and  taken, 
though  not  without  heavy  loss.  The 
Turkish  garrison,  graving  retired  into 
the  castle,  offered  to  surrender  on  terms; 
but  these  the  Transylvanian  general 
refused;  and  the  castle,  having  been 
battered,  was  stormed  and  taken  the 
next  day.  All  the  garrison  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  their  heads  were  set  up 
on  stakes  about  the  wall — the  same 
treatment  which  the  Christian  garrison 
had  received  when  the  town,  some  years 
before,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Ever  since  they  had  possessed 
it,  this  town  had  been  a  depository  of 
plunder,  and  the  spoil  which  it  afforded 
was  very  great.  But  the  Transylvanian 
general  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had 
sacked  three  other  towns,  after  which 
he  retired  toward  the  Transylvanian 
capital  with  two  thousand  prisoners, 
mostly  women  and  children,  intended 
to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Modern  warfare 
may  be  less  romantic,  but  it  is,  also,  less 
bloody  and  ruthless.  Prince  Singis- 
mund  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  camp, 
and  being  informed  of  Smith's  exploits, 
granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of  three 
hundred  ducats  (not  very  well  paid,  it  is 
to  be  feared),  beside  presenting  him 
with  his  picture  set  in  gold,  and  author- 
izing him  to  assume  as  his  coat  of  arms, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  recent 
exploits,  three  Turks'  heads*  in  a  shield. 
This  unfortunate  prince,  unable  to 
stand  out  any  longer  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  by  whom  his  principality  was 
ravaged  and  ruined  on  the  one  Bide,  not 
less  than  by  the  Turks  on  the  other, 
in  consideration  of  sixty  thousand 
ducats  down  of  a  pension  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats,  to  be  paid  annually, 
and  of  a  lordship  in  Silesia,  soon  after 
yielded  up  all  his  rights  as  sovereign, 
and  withdrew  from  the  principality. 
The  General  Moyses  did  not  relish  this 
submission,  and  he  fought  a  battle  to 
prevent  it;  but,  being  defeated,  his 
troops  scattered,  some  one  way  and 
some  another,  while  he  fled  himself  to 
the  Turks  at  Temesvar,  preferring 
rather  to  seek  refuge  among  them  than 
to  encounter  the  vengeance  of  Austria. 
The  whole  principality,  except  those 
parts  of  it  occupied  by  the  Turks,  sub- 
mitted, soon  after,  to  the  Austrian  rule, 
as  did  the  remaining  regiments  of  the 


•  The  Three  Turkt*  Heads,  rocks  off  Cape  Anne,  received  from  Smith  the  name  which  they 
still  bear,  in  allusion  to  this  device  of  his. 
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late  Trans ylvaniau  army,  including  that 
of  Count  Meldritch. 

As  no  very  strong  confidence  was  felt 
in  the  fidelity  of  these  troops,  or  in 
their  zeal  for  the  Austrian  service, 
occupation  was  found  for  them  in 
Wallachia,  where  a  civil  war  had 
broken  out  between  two  rival  claim- 
ants of  the  waywodeship,  one  of  whom 
had  applied  to  the  Austrians  for  assist- 
ance, while  the  other  adhered  to  the 
Turks.  In  the  spring  of  1602,  an 
Austrian  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
including  the  regiment  of  Count  Mel- 
dritch, as  major  of  which  Smith  con- 
tinued to  serve,  marched  into  Wallachia. 
The  Turkish  Waywode  had  assembled 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men;  but 
ho  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  in 
which,  it  was  said  that,  on  both  sides, 
not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  men 
were  slain ;  and,  as  a  result  of  this  vic- 
tory, the  ally  of  Austria  was  estab- 
lished in  possession  of  the  principality. 
Count  Meldritch,  with  thirteen  thousand 
of  the  late  Transylvanian  troops,  was 
dispatched  in  pursuit  of  the  defeated 
Waywode,  who  had  retired  within  the 
Moldavian  frontier.  He  was  encour- 
aged, at  first,  by  some  additional  suc- 
cesses; but  soon  found  himself  beset 
by  a  very  superior  Turkish  force,  com- 
posed principally  of  Tartar  auxiliaries 
trom  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper.  Having  ascertained  the  great 
numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
Count  Meldritch  took  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  valley  of  Varisthorne,  be- 
tween the  river  Altus  and  the  mountain 
Kottenton,  where  he  was  attacked  in 
his  camp,  on  the  18th  of  November,  by 
a  cloud  of  Tartar  horsemen,  armed 
chiefly  with  bows  and  arrows.  Great 
numbers  of  their  assailants  were  slain, 
but  others  constantly  supplied  their 
places,  till  at  last  Count  Meldritch  gave 
orders  to  charge.  The  Tartars  fell 
back  before  him,  and  thus  drew  him  on 
till  he  encountered  the  enemy's  main 
body,  with  whom  were  some  well  dis- 
ciplined regiments  of  Turks  and  Jani- 
zaries. Assailed  by  these  fresh  troops, 
and  overwhelmed  by  their  superior 
numbers,  Count  Meldritch's  army  was 
speedily  routed.  As  night  approached, 
the  Count  himself,  with  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  horsemen,  swam 
the  river,  and  thus  effected  an  escape. 


Of  twelve  British  adventurers  belong- 
ing to  his  regiment,  "resolute  as  the 
best  in  defense  of  Christ  and  his  Gos- 
pel," only  two  succeeded  in  saving  them- 
selves. The  rest  shared  the  fate  of  the 
bulk  of  the  army.  Nine  were  slain  or 
drowned,  while  Smith  fell,  desperately 
wounded,  into  the  hands  of  the  pillagers. 
Judging  from  his  armor  that  he  was  a 
person  of  rank,  they  spared  his  life  in 
expectation  of  a  heavy  ransom ;  but,  as 
no  such  ransom  was  forthcoming,  as 
soon  as  his  wounds  were  cured,  he  and 
many  6ther  captives  were  exposed  for 
sale,  as  slaves,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  both  sides,  at  that  day,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  prisoners. 

This  sale  was  made  in  a  public  market- 
place— the  persons  who  attended  as 
purchasers  being  privileged  to  examine, 
critically,  the  limbs  and  scars  of  those 
offered  for  sale,  and  to  cause  other 
slaves  to  struggle  with  them  to  try  their 
strength.  Smith  was  purchased  by  the 
Bashaw  Bogall,  who  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, as  a  present  to  a  young 
lady  whom  he  was  seeking  in  marriage. 
Many  others  of  the  captives  were  des- 
tined for  the  same  great  city,  to  which 
they  were  marched  off  in  files  of  twenty, 
fastened  by  the  neck  to  a  common 
chain. 

Smith's  young  mistress,  whose  name 
was  Charatza  Tragabigzanda,*  convers- 
ing with  him  in  Italian,  or  rather  in  the 
lingua  Franca,  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  Turks  and  their 
Christian  captives,  learned  his  history, 
became  greatly  interested  in  him,  and, 
lest  her  mother  should  sell  him,  sent 
him  away  to  her  brother,  the  Bashaw 
Nalbritz,  who  resided  in  Crim-Tartary — 
the  same  Crimea  just  now  so  famous — 
on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

According  to  Smith,  his  young  mis- 
tress had  written  to  her  brother  very 
earnestly  for  his  good  usage,  and  had 
even  intimated  some  ulterior  intentions, 
"  when  time  should  make  her  master  of 
herself*'  and  when  he  [Smith,]  "should 
have  learned  the  language,  and  what  it 
was  to  be  a  Turk."  Notwithstanding 
these  recommendations,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  them,  he  was  treated  with 
very  great  severity.  Within  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  the  Drubman,  as  Smith 
significantly  names  him,  as  overseer  of 
the  estate,  pursuant  to  his  master's  direc- 


*  Smith  afterwards  gave  her  name  to  Cape  Anne,  but  she  could  not  maintain  possession 
against  a  royal  rival. 
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lions,  ordered  his  head  and  beard  to  be 
shared.  A  ling  of  iron  with  a  long 
crooked  arm  attached  to  it,  and  the 
owner's  name  stamped  upon  it,  was 
riveted  about  his  neck ;  and  his  clothes 
being  taken  from  him,  he  received  as 
substitutes  a  piece  of  undressed  skin, 
and  a  rough  coat  made  of  the  hair  of  the 
buffalo.  The  dwelling  of  this  harsh 
master  was  a  castle  large  and  strong, 
with  many  extensive  enclosures  about 
it,  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls. 
Upon  the  plantations  attached  to  it,  there 
were  many  Christian  slaves*  and  be- 
side these,  near  a  hundred  Turkish 
forsados  or  convicts  sentenced  to  hard 
labor ;  and  Smith,  as  the  last  comer,  was 
regarded  as  •'  slave  of  slaves"  to  them 
all ;  but  this  was  a  servitude  which  he 
did  long  endure. 

His  Turkish  master,  on  a  round  of 
inspection,  having  visited  a  farm-house, 
about  a  league  from  the  castle,  where 
Smith  was  employed  alone  in  threshing, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  at  the 
abusive  treatment  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, the  new  slave  attacked  the  inso- 
lent Turk  with  his  threshing-bat,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Having  con- 
cealed the  dead  body  under  the  straw, 
he  dressed  himself  in  the  Turk's  clothes, 
and  filling  a  knapsack  with  corn,  mount- 
ed his  dead  master's  horse,  and  fled  for 
his  life.  Is  it  not  a  little  odd,  that  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  early 
planters  of  Virginia  should  once  have 
been  a  runaway  slave  ? 

After  wandering  for  two  or  three 
days,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  light 
upon  the  road,  or  bridle-path,  rather, 
leading  north,  toward  the  Russian 
frontier,  and,  after  traveling  upon  it 
for  sixteen  days,  taking  care  all  the 
while  to  avoid  being  seen,  which,  in 
that  desert  and  unfrequented  region, 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  he 
reached  a  Muscovite  garrison  on  tho 
Don. 

In  his  "Travels,"  Smith  describes 
the  Tartar  nobility  as  quite  handsome, 
and  well  armed,  like  the  Turks,  of  whom, 
also,  a  few  were  settled  in  that  region 


in  the  character  of  proprietors,*  The 
common  sort  of  Tartars  he  represents 
as  generally  "  nasty  and  idle,"  and  in 
war,  better  thieves  than  soldiers.  They 
had,  for  weapons,  only  bows  and  ar- 
rows, with  lances  made  of  a  strait,  un- 
trimmed  pole,  headed  with  iron.  Yet, 
even  these  tatterdemalions,  who  lived 
in  the  grossest  and  rudest  manner, 
would  have  each  four  or  Ave  horses, 
which  they  took  with  them  upon  their 
warlike  expeditions,  as  well  to  eat  as  to 
ride  upon;  and  their  good  horseman- 
ship, and  the  clouds  of  arrows  which 
they  shot  behind  them,  made  them  not 
less  formidable  in  flight  than  in  advance. 
The  labor  of  the  country  was  principally 
performed  by  Hungarian,  Russian,  Wal- 
lachian  and  Moldavian  slaves,  of  whom 
the  richer  Tartars  had  great  numbers, 
especially  women  for  breeding.  The 
capture  of  Christian  prisoners  to  be 
made  slaves  of,  was,  mdeed,  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  Tartars,  who  willingly 
served  as  auxiliaries  in  all  the  Turkish 
wars,  besides  undertaking  volunteer 
incursions  of  their  own,  to  collect 
slaves,  into  the  neighboring  Christian 
provinces,  f 

The  governor  of  the  first  Russian 
garrison  which  Smith  reached,  gave 
him  a  very  hospitable  reception ;  and, 
with  friendly  letters  from  governor  to 
governor,  he  passed  through  the  south- 
ern province  of  Russia  to  Hermanstadt, 
in  Transylvania.  These  Russian  com- 
manders, themselves  exposed  to  the  same 
calamity  of  slavery  among  the  Tartars, 
from  which  Smith  had  just  escaped, 
seemed  to  feel  a  great  sympathy  for 
him,  nor  was  there  one  of  them  who 
did  not,  beside  free  entertainment  and 
the  means  of  paying  his  traveling  ex- 
penses to  the  next  station,  make  him 
some  present  in  addition.  Seldom,  he 
tells  us,  had  he  met  with  more  respect, 
mirth,  content  and  entertainment.  Yet 
all  this  hospitality  did  not  blind  him  to 
the  lamentable  social  condition  of  that 
country,  which  he  found  not  to  differ 
much  in  that  respect  from  the  adjoining 
Tartar  provinces.     Owing  to  constant 


*  Beside  the  Crim  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  Crimea,  there  were  the  Nogay  Tartars,  in  the 
district  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  Both  were  subjects  of  the  same  Khan,  whose 
dominion  also  included  the  province  of  Bessarabia  on  the  west,  and  the  country  east  ox  the  Sea 
of  Azoff,  as  far  south  as  the  river  Kuban.  The  Khan  of  the  Tartars  was  regarded  as  the  first 
subject  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  entitled  to  the  succession  on  the  failure  of  the  Ottoman 
line. 

t  Such  incursions  continued  to  be  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  Smith's  time. 
See  a  curious  account  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Tartars,  by  the  Sieur  F  errand,  physician  to  the 
Khan,  in  Voyage$  au  Nord,  torn.  iv. 
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wars,  and  the  clanger  of  Tartar  inroads, 
there  was  no  traveling  except  by  cara- 
vans and  convoys.  There  were  no 
towns,  only  here  and  there  a  miserable 
village  of  a  few  log  houses,  whose  roofs 
of  plank,  for  want  of  nails,  were  fasten- 
ed on  by  wooden  pins.  The  larger  of 
these  villages  had  for  defense  a  double 
inclosure  of  logs,  filled  in  with  earth 
and  stones.  They  were  furnished  with 
a  few  fire-arms,  and  some  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  the  weapon  principally 
relied  upon  was  the  Russian  bow ;  and 
yet,  says  Smith,  ••  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  their  lords,  governors,  and 
captains  were  civilized,  well  attired,  and 
accoutred  with  jewels,  furs,  and  horses, 
and,  after  their  manner,  with  curious 
furniture.*'  But,  he  sagaciously  adds, 
"they  are  all  lords  or  slaves,  which 
makes  them  so  easy  a  prey  to  every 
invader."  In  addition  to  the  danger  of 
Tartar  irruptions,  Russia,  at  that  time, 
was  suffering  from  internal  commotions. 
The  old  dynasty  of  Ivan,  by  which 
that  country  had  first  been  delivered 
from  Tartar  domination,  had  lately  be- 
come extinct,  nor  had  the  present  one 
of  Romanoff,  under  which  Russia,  in 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  has  risen 
to  such  a  commanding  position,  as  yet 
succeeded  in  mounting  the  throne. 

After  having  been  well  entertained  in 
Transylvania,  Smith  proceeded,  by  way 
of  Prague,  to  Leipsic,  at  which  city 
Prince  Singismund,  since  the  abdication 
of  his  Transylvanian  dominion,  had 
taken  up  his  residence,  and  whither 
Count  Meldritch,  Smith's  late  colonel, 
had  also  retired.     They  both  received 


him  with  much  good  will,  and  the  prince, 
to  repair  his  losses,  gave  him  fifteen 
hundred  gold  ducats,  (about  $3000)  and 
also  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  safe 
conduct,  stating  his  services  and  the 
coat  of  arms  granted  to  him.  This 
document,  which  Smith  afterwards 
caused  to  be  recorded  in  the  Herald's 
College,  at  London,  bears  date  Dec.  9, 
1603,  so  that  not  quite  a  year  could  have 
elapsed  between  his  capture  and  escape. 

His  purse  thus  replenished,  Smith 
made  the  tour  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain,  and  even  crossed  from  Gibraltar 
to  the  Spanish  African  fortress  of  Tan- 
gier. While  on  that  coast,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  captain  of  an  armed 
French  ship,  and,  with  him  and  some 
twelve  others,  paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of 
Morocco.  He  had  entertained  some 
design  of  adventuring  in  the  wars  of 
that  country ;  but,  finding  the  city  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition,  and  the  civil 
struggles  there  "  not  so  much  war  as 
perfidious  and  bloody  murders,"  he 
hastened  to  leave  that  wretched  coun- 
try, not  till  he  had  borne  part  in  a  des- 
perate sea-fight  between  his  friend  the 
French  captain  and  two  Spanish  men- 
of-war. 

He  reached  England  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1604,  and  having  fallen  in  with 
Captain  Bartholomew  Goswold,  was 
easily  induced  by  him  to  take  an  active 
share  in  a  project,  then  on  foot,  for 
planting  a  colony  in  Virginia,  an  enter- 
prise into  which  Smith  entered  with 
characteristic  ardor,  and  in  which  his 
eastern  experience  was  by  no  means 
without  use  to  him. 
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OFTEN  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 
And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still : 
u  A  boy's  will  is  the  wmd's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sun-rise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar, 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still : 
44  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 


I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide ! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 
And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill : 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 
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I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  "Woods ; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song,  • 

It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
*•  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 

Across  the  schoolboy's  brain ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  hearty 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak ; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 
And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street. 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still : 
44  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were. 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
44  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 
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THE    BELL-TOWER. 

"  Like  negroes,  these  powers  own  man  sullenly ;  mindful  of  their  higher  master ;  while 
serving,  plot  revenge." 
"  The  world  is  apoplectic  with  high-living  of  ambition ;  and  apoplexy  has  its  fall." 
"  Seeking  to  conquer  a  larger  liberty,  man  but  extends  the  empire  of  necessity." 

From  a  Private  MS. 

IN  the  south  of  Europe,  nigh  a  once- 
frescoed  capital,  now  with  dank 
mold  cankering  its  bloom,  central  in 
a  plain,  stands  what,  at  distance,  seems 
the  black  mossed  stump  of  some  im- 
measurable pine,  fallen,  in  forgotten 
days,  with  Anak  and  the  Titan. 

As  all  along  where  the  pine  tree  falls, 
its  dissolution  leaves  a  mossy  mound 
— last-flung  shadow  of  the  perished 
trunk ;  never  lengthening,  never  lessen- 
ing; unsubject  to  the  fleet  falsities  of 
the  sun;  shade  immutable  and  true 
gauge— so  westward  from  what  seems 
the  stump,  one  steadfast  spear  of  lich- 
ened  ruin  veins  the  plain. 

From  that  tree-top,  when  unabased, 
whatbirded  chimes  of  silver  throats  had 
rung.  A  stone  pine ;  a  metallic  aviary 
in  its  crown :  the  Bell-Tower,  built  by 
the  great  mechanician,  the  unblest 
foundling,  Bannadonna. 

Like  Babel's,  its  base  was  laid  in  a  high 
hour  of  renovated  earth,  following  the 
second  deluge,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Dark  Ages  had  dried  up,  and  once  more 
the  green  appeared.  No  wonder  that, 
after  so  long  and  deep  submission,  the 
jubilant  expectation  of  the  race  should, 
as  with  Noah's  sons,  soar  into  Shinar 
aspiration. 

In  firm  resolve,  no  man  in  Europe  at 
that  period  went  beyond  Bannadonna. 
Enriched  through  commerce  with  the 
Levant,  the  state  in  which  he  lived 
voted  to  haye  the  noblest  Bell-Tower  in 
Italy.  His  repute  assigned  him  to  be 
architect. 

Stone  by  stone,  month  by  month,  the 
tower  rose.  Higher,  higher ;  snail-like 
in  pace,  but  like  torch  or  mountain 
rocket  in  its  pride. 

After  the  masons  had  departed, 
the  builder,  standing  alone  upon  its 
ever-ascending  summit,  at  close  of  every 
day  saw  that  he  overtopped  still  high- 
er "walls  and  trees.  He  would  tarry 
till  a  late  hour  there,  wrapped  in 
schemes  of  other  and  still  loftier  piles. 
Those  who  of  saints'  days  thronged  the 
spot — hanging  to  the  rude  poles  of  scaf- 
folding, like  sailors  on  yards,  or  bees  on 


boughs,  unmindful  of  lime  and  dust,  and 
falling  chips  of  stone— their  homage  not 
the  less  inspired  him  to  self-esteem. 

At  length  the  holiday  of  the  Tower 
came.  To  the  sound  of  viols,  the  cli- 
max-stone slowly  rose  in  the  air,  and, 
amid  the  firing  of  ordnance,  was  laid  by 
Bannadonna's  hands  upon  the  final 
course.  Then  mounting  it,  ho  stood 
erect,  alone,  with  folded  arms ;  gazing 
upon  the  white  summits  of  blue  inland 
Alps,  and  whiter  crests  of  bluer  Alps 
off-shore — sights  invisible  from  the 
plain.  Invisible,  too,  from  thence  was 
that  eye  he  turned  below,  when,  like  the 
cannon  booms,  came  up  to  him  the 
people's  combustions  of  applause. 

That  which  stirred  them  so  was,  see- 
ing with  what  serenity  the  builder  stood 
three  hundred  feet  in  air,  upon  an  un- 
rolled perch.  This  none  but  he  durst 
do.  But  his  periodic  standing  upon  the 
pile,  in  each  stage  of  its  growth — such 
discipline  had  its  last  result. 

Little  remained  now  but  the  bells. 
These,  in  all  respects,  must  correspond 
with  their  receptacle. 

The  minor  ones  were  prosperously 
cast.  A  highly  enriched  one  followed, 
of  a  singular  make,  intended  for  sus- 
pension in  a  manner  before  unknown. 
The  purpose  of  this  bell,  its  rotary  mo- 
tion, and  connection  with  the  clock- 
work, also  executed  at  the  time,  will,  in 
the  sequel,  receive  mention. 

In  the  one  erection,  bell-tower  and 
clock-tower  were  united,  though,  before 
that  period,  such  structures,  nad  com- 
monly been  built  distinct ;  as  the  Cam- 
panile and  Torre  del  'Orologio  of  St. 
Mark  to  this  day  attest. 

But  it  was  upon  the  great  state-bell 
that  the  founder  lavished  his  more  dar- 
ing skill.  In  vain  did  some  of  the  less 
elated  magistrates  here  caution  him; 
saying  that  though  truly  the  tower  was 
Titanic,  yet  limit  should  bo  set  to  the 
dependent  weight  of  its  swaying  masses. 
But  undeterred,  he  prepared  his  mam- 
mouth  mold,  dented  with  mythological 
devices ;  kindled  his  fires  of  balsamic 
firs;  melted  his  tin  and  copper;   and 
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throwing  in  much  plate,  contributed  by 
the  public  spirit  or  the  nobles,  let  loose 
the  tide. 

The  unleashed  metals  bayed  like 
hounds.  The  workmen  shrunk.  Through 
their  fright,  fatal  harm  to  the  bell  was 
dreaded.  Fearless  as  Shadrach,  Banna- 
donna,  rushing  through  the  glow,  smote 
the  chief  culprit  with  his  ponderous  ladle. 
From  the  smitten  part,  a  splinter  was 
dashed  into  the  seething  mass,  and  at 
once  was  melted  in. 

Next  day  a  portion  of  the  work  was 
needfully  uncovered .  All  seemed  right. 
Upon  the  third  morning,  with  equal 
satisfaction,  it  was  bared  stUl  lower.  At 
length,  like  some  old  Theban  king,  the 
whole  cooled  casting  was  disinterred. 
All  was  fair  except  in  one  strange  spot. 
But  as  he  suffered  no  one  to  attend  him 
in  these  inspections,  he  concealed  the 
blemish  by  some  preparation  which 
none  knew  better  to  devise. 

The  casting  of  such  a  mass  was 
deemed  no  small  triumph  for  the  caster ; 
one,  too,  in  which  the  state  might  not 
scorn  to  share.  The  homicide  was 
overlooked.  By  the  charitable  that  deed 
was  but  imputed  to  sudden  transports 
of  esthetic  passion,  not  to  any  flagitious 
quality.  A  kick  from  an  Arabian 
charger :  not  sign  of  vice,  but  blood. 

His  felony  remitted  by  the  judge, 
absolution  given  him  by  the  priest, 
what  more  could  even  a  sickly  con- 
science have  desired ! 

Honoring  the  tower  and  its  builder 
with  another  holiday,  the  republic  wit- 
nessed the  hoisting  of  the  bells  and 
clock-work  amid  shows  and  pomps  su- 
perior to  the  former. 

Some  months  of  more  than  usual  soli- 
tude on  Bannadonna's  part  ensued.  It 
was  not  unknown  that  he  was  engaged 
upon  something  for  the  belfry,  intended 
to  complete  it,  and  surpass  all  that  had 
gone  before.  Most  people  imagined 
that  the  design  would  involve  a  casting 
like  the  bells.  But  those  who  thought 
they  had  some  further  insight,  would 
shake  their  heads,  with  hints,  that  not 
for  nothing  did  the  mechanician  keep  so 
secret.  Meantime,  his  seclusion  failed 
not  to  invest  his  work  with  more  or  less 
of  that  sort  of  mystery  pertaining  to 
the  forbidden. 

Ere  long  he  had  a  heavy  object  hoist- 
ed to  the  belfry,  wrapped  in  a  dark  sack 
or  cloak ;  a  procedure  sometimes  had  in 
tiae  case  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, or  statue,  which,  being  intended  to 


grace  the  front  of  a  new  edifice,  the 
architect  does  not  desire  exposed  to 
critical  eyes,  till  set  up,  finished,  in  its 
appointed  place.  Such  was  the  impres- 
sion now.  But,  as  the  object  rose,  a 
statuary  present  observed,  or  thought 
he  did,  that  it  was  not  entirely  rigid, 
but  was,  in  a  manner,  pliant.  At  last, 
when  the  hidden  thing  had  attained  its 
final  bight,  and,  obscurely  seen  from 
below,  seemed  almost  of  itself  to  step 
into  the  belfry,  as  if  with  little  assist- 
ance from  the  crane,  a  shrewd  old  black- 
smith present  ventured  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  but  a  living  man.  This  sur- 
mise was  thought  a  foolish  one,  while 
the  general  interest  failed  not  to  aug- 
ment 

Not  without  demur  from  Bannadonna, 
the  chief-magistrate  of  the  town,  with 
an  associate — both  elderly  men — follow- 
ed what  seemed  the  image  up  the  tower. 
But,  arrived  at  the  belfry,  they  had  little 
compense.  Plausibly  entrenching  him- 
self behind  the  concealed  mysteries  of 
his  art,  the  mechanician  withheld  present 
explanation.  The  magistrates  glanced 
toward  the  cloaked  object,  which,  to 
their  surprise,  seemed  now  to  have 
changed  its  attitude,  or  else  had  before 
been  more  perplexingly  concealed  by  the 
violent  muffling  action  of  the  wind  with- 
out. It  seemed  now  seated  upon  some 
sort  of  frame,  or  chair,  contained  with- 
in the  domino.  They  observed  that 
nigh  the  top,  in  a  sort  of  square,  the 
web  of  the  cloth,  either  from  accident 
or  design,  had  its  warp  partly  with- 
drawn, and  the  cross-threads  plucked 
out  here  and  there,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  woven  grating.  Whether  it  were  the 
low  wind  or  no,  stealing  through  the 
stone  lattice-work,  or  only  their  own 
perturbed  imaginations,  is  uncertain, 
but  they  thought  they  discerned  a 
slight  sort  of  fitful,  spring-like  motion, 
in  the  domino.  Nothing,  however,  in- 
cidental or  insignificant  escaped  their 
uneasy  eyes.  Among  other  things, 
they  pried  out,  in  a  corner,  an  earthen 
cup,  partly  corroded  and  partly  encrust- 
ed, and  one  whispered  to  the  other,  that 
this  cup  was  just  such  a  one  as  might, 
in  mockery,  be  offered  to  the  lips  of 
some  brazen  statue,  or,  perhaps,  still 
worse. 

But,  being  questioned,  the  mechani- 
cian said,  that  the  cup  was  simply  used 
in  his  founder's  business,  and  described 
the  purpose;  in  short,  a  cup  to  test 
the  condition  of  metals  in  fusion.     He 
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added,  that  it  had  got  into  the  belfry  by 
the  merest  chance. 

Again,  and  again,  they  gazed  at  the 
domino,  as  at  some  suspicious  incog- 
nito—at a  Venetian  mask.  All  sorts  of 
Yague  apprehensions  stirred  them. 
They  even  dreaded  lest,  when  they 
should  descend,  the  mechanician,  though 
without  a  flesh  and  blood  companion, 
for  all  that,  would  not  be  left  alone. 

Affecting  some  merriment  at  their 
disquietude,  he  begged  to  relieve  them, 
by  extending  a  coarse  sheet  of  work- 
man's canvas  between  them  and  the 
object. 

Meantime  he  sought  to  interest  them 
in  his  other  work ;  nor,  now  that  the 
domino  was  out  of  sight,  did  they  long 
remain  insensible  to  the  artistic  wonders 
lying  round  them ;  wonders  hitherto  be- 
held but  in  their  unfinished  state ;  be- 
cause, since  hoisting  the  bells,  none  but 
the  caster  had  entered  within  the  belfry. 
It  was  one  trait  of  his,  that,  even  in  de- 
tails, he  would  not  let  another  do  what 
he  could,  without  too  great  loss  of  time, 
accomplish  for  himself.  So,  for  several 
preceding  weeks,  whatever  hours  were 
unemployed  in  his  secret  design,  had 
been  devoted  to  elaborating  the  figures 
on  the  bells. 

The  clock-bell,  in  particular,  now 
drew  attention.  Under  a  patient  chisel, 
the  latent  beauty  of  its  enrichments,  be- 
fore obscured  by  the  cloudings  incident 
to  casting  that  beauty  in  its  shyest 
grace,  was  now  revealed.  Round  and 
round  the  bell,  twelve  figures  of  gay 
girls,  garlanded,  hand-in-hand,  danced 
in  a  choral  ring — -the  embodied 
hours. 

"  Bannadonna,"  said  the  chief,  "  this 
bell  excels  ail  else.  No  added  touch 
could  here  improve.  Hark!'1  hearing 
a  sound,  "was  that  the  wind?" 

"The  wind,  Excellenza,"  was  the 
fight  response.  "But  the  figures,  they 
are  not  yet  without  their  faults.  They 
need  some  touches  yet.     When  those 

are  given,  and  the block  yonder," 

pointing  towards  the  canvas  screen, 
"  when  Haman  there,  as  I  merrily  call 

him, — him  1  it,  I  mean when  Haman 

is  fixed  on  this,  his  lofty  tree,  then, 
gentlemen,  will  I  be  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive you  here  again. " 

The  equivocal  reference  to  the  ob- 
ject caused  some  return  of  restlessness. 
However,  on  their  part,  the  visitors 
forbore  further  allusion  to  it,  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  let  the  foundling  see  how 


easily  it  lay  within  his  plebeian  art  to 
stir  the  placid  dignity  of  nobles. 

"  Well,  Bannadonna,"  said  the  chief, 
"  how  long  ere  you  are  ready  to  set  the 
clock  going,  so  that  the  hour  shall  be 
sounded  ?  Our  interest  in  you,  not  less 
than  in  the  work  itself,  makes  us 
anxious  to  be  assured  of  your  success. 
The  people,  too, — why,  they  are  shout- 
ing now.  Say  the  exact  hour  when  you 
will  be  ready." 

"  To-morrow,  Excellenza,  if  you  lis- 
ten for  it,— or  should  you  not,  all  the 
same — strange  music  will  be  heard. 
The  stroke  of  one  shall  bo  the  first 
from  yonder  bell,"  pointing  to  the  bell 
adorned  with  girls  and  garlands,  "that 
stroke  shall  fall  there,  where  the  hand 
of  Unas  clasps  Duos.  The  stroke  of 
one  shall  sever  that  loved  clasp.  To- 
morrow, then,  at  one  o'clock,  as  struck 
here,  precisely  here,"  advancing  and 
placing  his  finger  upon  the  clasp,  "  the 
poor  mechanic  will  be  most  happy  once 
more  to  give  you  liege  audience,  in  this 
his  Uttered  shop.  Farewell  till  then, 
illustrious  magnificoes,  and  hark  ye  for 
your  vassal's  stroke.J' 

His  still,  Vulcanic  face  hiding  its 
burning  brightness  like  a  forge,  he 
moved  with  ostentatious  deference  to- 
wards the  scuttle,  as  if  so  far  to  escort 
their  exit.  But  the  junior  magistrate,  a 
kind  hearted  man,  troubled  at  what 
seemed  to  him  a  certain  sardonical  dis- 
dain, lurking  beneath  the  foundling's 
humble  mien,  and  in  Christian  sympathy 
more  distressed  at  it  on  his  account 
than  on  his  own,  dimly  surmising  what 
might  be  the  final  fate  of  such  a  cynic 
solitaire,  nor  perhaps  uninfluenced  by 
the  general  strangeness  of  surrounding 
things,  this  good  magistrate  had  glanced 
sadly,  sideways  from  the  speaker,  and 
thereupon  his  foreboding  eye  had  start- 
ed at  the  expression  of  the  unchanging 
face  of  the  Hour  Una. 

"  How  is  this,  Bannadonna  ?"  he  low- 
ly asked,  "Una  looks  unlike  her  sis- 
ters." 

"In  Christ's  name,  Bannadonna,"* 
impulsively  broke  in  the  chief,  his  at- 
tendon,  for  the  first  time,  attracted  to 
the  figure,  by  his  associate's  remark, 
"Una's  face  looks  just  like  that  of 
Deborah,  the  prophetess,  as  painted  by 
the  Florentine,  Del  Fonca." 

"Surely,  Bannadonna,"  lowly  re- 
sumed the  milder  magistrate,  "-you 
meant  the  twelve  should  wear  the  same 
jocundly  abandoned  air.    But  see,  the 
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but  a  fatal  one. 


smile  of  Una  seems 
'Tis  different." 

While  his  mild  associate  was  speak- 
ing, the  chief  glanced,  inquiringly,  from 
him  to  the  caster,  as  if  anxious  to  mark 
how  the  discrepancy  would  be  accounted 
for.  As  the  chief:  stood,  his  advanced 
foot  was  on  the  scuttle's  curb. 

Bannadonna  spoke. 

"Excellenza,  now  that,  following 
your  keener  eye,  I  glance  upon  the  face 
of  Una,  I  do,  indeed,  perceive  some 
little  variance.  But  look  all  round  the 
bell,  and  you  will  find  no  two  faces  en- 
tirely correspond.     Because  there  is  a 

law  in  art but  the  cold  wind  is  rising 

more ;  these  lattices  are  but  a  poor  de- 
fense. Suffer  me,  magnificoes,  to  con- 
duct you,  at  least,  partly  on  your  way. 
Those  in  whose  well-being  there  is  a 
public  stake,  should  bo  needfully  at- 
tended." 

4  *  Touching  the  look  of  Una,  you 
were  saying,  Bannadonna,  that  there 
was  a  certain  law  in  art,"  observed  the 
chief,  as  the  three  now  descended  the 
stone  shaft,  "  pray,  tell  me,  then ." 

"Pardon;  another  time,  Excellenza; 
— the  tower  is  damp." 

"  Nay,  I  must  rest,  and  hear  it  now. 
Here, — here  is  a  wide  landing,  and 
through  this  leeward  slit,  no  wind,  but 
ample  light.  Tell  us  of  your  law ;  and 
at  large." 

"  Since,  Excellenza,  you  insist,  know 
that  there  is  a  law  in  art,  which  bars 
the  possibility  of  duplicates.  Some 
years  ago,  you  may  remember,  I  graved 
a  small  seal  for  your  republic,  bearing, 
for  its  chief  device,  the  head  of  your 
own  ancestor,  its  illustrious  founder. 
It  becoming  necessary,  for  the  customs' 
use,  to  have  innumerable  impressions 
for  bales  and  boxes,  I  graved  an  entire 
plate,  containing  one  hundred  of  the 
seals.  Now,  though,  indeed,  my  object 
was  to  have  those  hundred  heads  iden- 
tical, and  though,  I  dare  say,  people 
think  them  so,  yet,  upon  closely  scan- 
ning an  uncut  impression  from  the 
plate,  no  two  of  those  five- score  faces, 
side  by  side,  will  bo  found  alike. 
Gravity  is  the  air  of  all ;  but,  diversified 
in  ell.  In  some,  benevolent;  in  some, 
ambiguous ;  in  two  or  three,  to  a  close 
scrutiny,  all  but  incipiently  malign, 
the  variation  of  less  than  a  hair's 
breadth  in  the  linear  shadings  round  the 
mouth  sufficing  to  all  this.  Now,  Ex- 
cellenza, transmute  that  general  gravity 
into  joyousness,  and  subject  it  to  twelve 


of  those  variations  I  have  described, 
and  tell  me.  will  you  not  have  my  hours 
here,  and  Una  one  of  them?  But  I 
like ." 

"Hark!     is    that    a    footfall 

above  ?" 

"Mortar,  Excellenza;  sometimes  it 
drops  to  the  belfry-floor  from  the  arch 
where  the  stone-work  was  left  undress- 
ed. I  must  have  it  seen  to.  As  I  was 
about  to  say :  for  one,  I  like  this  law 
forbidding  duplicates.  It  evokes  fine 
personalities.  Yes,  Excellenza,  that 
strange,  and — to  you — uncertain  smile, 
and  those  fore-looking  eyes  of  Una,  suit 
Bannadonna  very  well." 

CiHark! — sure  we  left  no  soul 
above?" 

"No  soul,  Excellenza;  rest  assured, 
no  soul. — Again  the  mortar." 

"  It  fell  not  while  we  were  there." 

"Ah,  in  your  presence,  it  better 
knew  its  place,  Excellenza,"  blandly 
bowed  Bannadonna. 

"  But,  Una,"  said  the  milder  magis- 
trate, "  she  seemed  intently  gazing  on 
you ;  one  would  have  almost  Bworn  that 
she  picked  you  out  from  among  us 
three." 

"If  she  did,  possibly,  it  might  have 
been  her  finer  apprehension,  Excellen- 
za." 

"How,  Bannadonna?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand you." 

"No  consequence,  no  consequence, 
Excellenza — but  the  shifted  wind  is 
blowing  through  the  slit.  Suffer  me  to 
escort  you  on ;  and  then,  pardon,  but 
the  toiler  must  to  his  tools." 

"  It  may  bo  foolish,  Signor,"  said  the 
milder  magistrate,  as,  from  the  third 
landing,  the  two  now  went  down  unes- 
corted, "but,  somehow,  our  great  me- 
chanician moves  me  strangely.  Why, 
just  now,  when  he  so  superciliously  re- 
plied, his  look  seemed  Sisera's,  God's 
vain  foe,  in  Del  Fonca's  painting.— 
And  that  young,  sculptured  Deborah, 
too.     Aye,  and  that ." 

"  Tush,  tush,  Signor !"  returned  the 
chief.  "A  passing  whim.  Deborah? 
— Where's  Jael,  pray?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  other,  as  they  now 
stepped  upon  the  sod,  "  Ah,  Signor,  I 
see  you  leave  your  fears  behind  you 
with  the  chill  and  gloom;  but  mine, 
even  in  this  sunny  air,  remain.   Hark !" 

It  was  a  sound  from  just  within  the 
tower  door,  whence  they  had  emerged. 
Turning,  they  saw  it  closed. 

"  He  has  slipped  down  and  barred  us 
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out,"  smiled  the  chief;  "bat  it  is  his 
custom." 

Proclamation  was  now  made,  that  the 
next  day,  at  one  hour  after  meridian, 
the  clock  would  strike,  and — thanks  to 
the  mechanician's  powerful  art — with 
unusual  accompaniments.  But  what 
those  should  be,  none  as  yet  could  say. 
The  announcement  was  received  with 
cheers. 

By  the  looser  sort,  who  encamped 
about  tho  tower  all  night,  lights  were 
seen  gleaming  through  the  topmost 
blind-work,  only  disappearing  with  the 
morning  sun.  Strange  sounds,  too, 
were  heard,  or  were  thought  to  be,  by 
thoso  whom  anxious  watching  might 
not  have  left  mentally  undisturbed, 
sounds,  not  only  of  some  ringing  imple- 
ment, but  also — so  they  said — half- sup- 
pressed screams  and  plainings,  such  as 
might  have  issued  from  some  ghostly 
engine,  overplicd. 

Slowly  the  day  drew  on ;  part  of  the 
concourse  chasing  the  weary  time  with 
songs  and  games,  till,  at  last,  the  great 
blurred  sun  rolled,  like  a  football, 
against  the  plain. 

At  noon,  the  nobility  and  principal 
citizens  came  from  tho  town  in  caval- 
cade; a  guard  of  soldiers,  also,  with 
music,  the  more  to  honor  tho  occasion. 

Only  one  hour  more.  Impatience 
grew.  Watches  were  held  in  hands  of 
feverish  men,  who  stood,  now  scrutini- 
zing their  Email  dial-plates,  and  then, 
with  neck  thrown  back,  gazing  toward 
tho  belfry,  as  if  tho  eye  might  foretell 
that  which  could  only  be  made  sensible 
to  the  ear,  for,  as  yet,  there  was  no  dial 
to  the  tower-clock. 

The  hour-hands  of  a  thousand  watches 
now  verged  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
the  figure  1.  A  silence,  as  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  Shiloh,  pervaded  tho 
swarming  plain.  Suddenly  a  dull, 
mangled  sound — naught  ringing  in  it ; 
scarcely  audible,  indeed,  to  the  outer 
circles  of  the  people — that  dull  sound 
dropped  heavily  from  the  belfry.  At 
the  same  moment,  each  man  stared  at 
his  neighbor  blankly.  All  watches  were 
upheld.  All  hour-hands  were  at — had 
passed — the  figure  1.  No  bell-stroke 
from  the  tower.  Tho  multitude  became 
tumultuous. 

Waiting  a  few  moments,  the  chief 
magistrate,  commanding  silence,  hailed 
the  belfry,  to  know  what  thing  unfore- 
seen had  happened  there. 

No  response. 


He  hailed  again  and  yet  again. 

All  continued  hushed. 

By  his  order  the  solders  burst  in  the 
tower-door ;  when,  stationing  guards  to 
defend  it  from  the  now  surging  mob, 
the  chief,  accompanied  by  nis  former 
associate,  climbed  tho  winding  stairs. 
Half-way  up,  they  stopped  to  listen. 
No  sound.  Mounting  faster,  they 
reached  the  belfry ;  but,  at  the  thresh- 
old, startled  at  the  spectacle  disclosed. 
A  spaniel  which,  unbeknown  to  them, 
had  followed  them  thus  far,  stood  shiver- 
ing as  before  some  unknown  monster 
in  a  brake :  or,  rather,  as  if  it  snuffed 
footsteps  leading  to  some  other  world. 

Bannadonna  lay  prostrate  and  bleed- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  bell  which  was 
adorned  with  girls  and  garlands.  He 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  hour  Una;  his 
head  coinciding,  in  a  vertical  line,  with 
her  left  hand,  clasped  bv  the  hour  Dua. 
With  downcast  face  impending  over 
him,  like  Jael  over  nailed  Sisera  in  the 
tent,  was  the  domino ;  now  no  more  be- 
cloaked. 

It  had  limbs,  and  seemed  clad  in  a 
scaly  mail,  lustrous  as  a  dragon-beetle's. 
It  was  manacled,  and  its  clubbed  arms 
were  uplifted,  as  if,  with  its  manacles, 
once  more  to  smite  its  already  smitten 
victim.  One  advanced  foot  of  it  was 
inserted  beneath  tho  dead  body,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  spurning  it. 

Uncertainty  falls  on  what  now  fol- 
lowed. 

It  were  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  magistrates  would  at  first  shrink 
from  immediate  personal  contact  with 
what  they  saw.  At  the  least,  for  a 
time,  they  would  stand  in  involuntary 
doubt;  it  may.  be,  in  more  or  less  of 
horrified  alarm.  Certain  it  is,  that  an 
arquebuss  was  called  for  from  below. 
And  some  add,  that  its  report,  followed 
by  a  fierce  whiz,  as  of  the  sudden  snap- 
ping of  a  main-spring,  with  a  steely 
din,  as  if  a  stack  of  sword  blades  should 
bo  dashed  upon  a  pavement,  these 
blended  sounds  came  ringing  to  the 
plain,  attracting  every  eye  far  upward 
to  the  belfry,  whence,  through  the  lat- 
tice-work, thin  wreaths  of  smoke  were 
curling. 

Some  averred  that  it  was  the  spaniel, 
gone  mad  by  fear,  which  was  shot. 
This,  others  denied.  True  it  was,  the 
spaniel  never  more  was  seen ;  and,  pro- 
bably, for  some  unknown  reason,  it 
shared  the  burial  now  to  be  related  of 
the  domino.    For,  whatever  the  preoed- 
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ing  circumstances  may  have  been,  the 
first  instinctive  panic  over,  or  else  all 
ground  of  reasonable  fear  removed,  the 
two  magistrates,  by  themselves,  quickly 
rehooded  the  figure  in  the  dropped 
cloak  wherein  it  had  been  hoisted.  The 
same  night,  it  was  secretly  lowered  to 
the  ground,  smuggled  to  the  beach, 
pulled  far  out  to  sea,  and  sunk.  Nor 
to  any  after  urgency,  even  in  free  con- 
vivial^ hours,  would  the  twain  ever  dis- 
close the  full  secrets  of  the  belfry. 

From  the  mystery  unavoidably  in- 
vesting it,  the  popular  solution  of  the 
foundling's  fate  involved  more  or  less 
of  supernatural  agency.  But  some 
few  less  unscientific  minds  pretended 
to  find  little  difficulty  in  otherwise  ac- 
counting for  it.  In  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial inferences  drawn,  there 
may,  or  may  not,  have  been  some 
absent  or  defective  links.  But,  as  the 
explanation  in  question  is  the  only  one 
which  tradition  has  explicitly  preserved, 
in  dearth  of  better,  it  will  here  be  given. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to 
present  the  supposition  entertained  as 
to  the  entire  motive  and  mode,  with 
their  origin,  of  the  secret  design  of 
Bannadonna;  the  minds  above-men- 
tioned assuming  to  penetrate  as  well 
into  his  soul  as  into  the  event.  The 
disclosure  will  indirectly  involve  refer- 
ence to  peculiar  matters,  none  of  the 
clearest,  beyond  the  immediate  subject. 

At  that  period,  no  large  bell  was 
made  to  sound  otherwise  than  as  at 
present,  by  agitation  of  a  tongue  with- 
in, by  means  of  ropes,  or  percussion 
from  without,  either  from  cumbrous 
machinery,  or  stalwart  watchmen,  armed 
with  heavy  hammers,  stationed  in  the 
belfry,  or  in  sentry-boxes  on  the  open 
roof,  according  as  the  bell  was  sheltered 
or  exposed. 

It  was  from  observing  these  exposed 
bells,  with  their  watchmen,  that  the 
foundling,  as  was  opined,  derived  the 
first  suggestion  of  his  scheme.  Perched 
on  a  great  mast  or  spire,  the  human 
figure,,  viewed  from  below,  undergoes 
such  a  reduction  in  its  apparent  size, 
as  to  obliterate  its  intelligent  features. 
It  evinces  no  personality.  Instead  of 
bespeaking  volition,  its  gestures  rather 
resemble  the  automatic  ones  of  the  arms 
of  a  telegraph. 

Musing,  therefore,  upon  the  purely 
Punchinello  aspect  of  the  human  figure 
thus  beheld,  it  had  indirectly  occurred 
to  Bannadonna  to  devise  some  metallio 
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agent,  which  should  strike  the  hour 
with  its  mechanic  hand,  with  even 
greater  precision  than  the  vital  one. 
And,  moreover,  as  the  vital  watchman 
on  the  roof,  sallying  from  his  re- 
treat at  the  given  periods,  kwalked  to 
the  bell  with  uplifted  mace,  to  smite  it, 
Bannadonna  had  resolved  that  his  in- 
vention should  likewise  possess  the 
power  of  locomotion,  and,  along  with 
that,  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  in- 
telligence and  will. 

If  the  conjectures  of  those  who 
claimed  acquaintance  with  the  intent  of 
Bannadonna  be  thus  far  correct,  no  un- 
enterprising spirit  could  have  been  his. 
But  they  stopped  not  here ;  intimating 
that  though,  indeed,  his  design  had,  in 
the  first  place,  been  prompted  by  the 
sight  of  the  watchman,  and  confined  to 
the  devising  of  a  subtle  substitute  for 
him;  yet,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case 
with  projectors,  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, proceeding  from  comparatively 
pigmy  aims  to  Titanic  ones,  the  origi- 
nal scheme  had,  in  its  anticipated 
eventualities,  at  last,  attained  to  an 
unheard  of  amount  of  daring.  He  still 
bent  his  efforts  upon  the  locomotive 
figure  for  the  belfry,  but  only  as  a 
partial  type  of  an  ulterior  creature,  a 
sort  of  elephantine  Helot,  adapted  to 
further,  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be 
imagined,  the  universal  conveniences 
and  glories  of  humanity;  supplying 
nothing  less  than  a  supplement  to 
the  Six  Days'  Work;  stocking  the 
earth  with  a  new  serf,  more  useful 
than  the  ox,  swifter  than  the  dolphin, 
stronger  than  the  lion,  more  cunning 
than  the  ape,  for  industry  an  ant,  more 
fiery  than  serpents,  and  yet,  in  pa- 
tience, another  ass.  All  excellences 
of  all  God-made  creatures,  which  served 
man,  were  here  to  receive  advance- 
ment, and  then  to  be  combined  in  one. 
Talus  was  to  have  been  the  all-accom- 
plished Helot's  name.  Talus,  iron  slave 
to  Bannadonna,  and,  through  him,  to 
man. 

Here,  it  might  well  be  thought  that, 
were  these  last  conjectures  as  to  the 
foundling's  secrets  not  erroneous,  then 
must  he  have  been  hopelessly  infected 
with  the  craziest  chimeras  of  his  age ; 
far  outgoing  Albert  Magus  and  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa.  But  the  contrary  was 
averred.  However  marvelous  his  de- 
sign, however  apparently  transcending 
not  alone  the  bounds  of  human  inven- 
tion, but  those  of  divine  creation,  yet 
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the  propOBod  means  to  be  employed 
were  alleged  to  have  been  confined 
within  the  sober  forms  of  sober  reason. 
It  was  affirmed  that,  to  a  degree  of 
more  than  sceptic  scorn,  Bannadonna 
had  been  without  sympathy  for  any 
of  the  vain-glorious  irrationalities  of  his 
lime.  For  example,  he  had  not  con- 
cluded, with  the  visionaries  among  the 
metaphysicians,  that  between  the  finer 
mechanic  forces  and  the  ruder,  animal 
vitality,  some  germ  of  correspondence 
might  prove  discoverable.  As  little  did 
his  scheme  partake  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  natural  philosophers,  who  hoped,  by 
physiological  and  chemical  inductions, 
to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  source 
of  life,  and  so  qualify  themselves  to 
manufacture  and  improve  upon  it.  Much 
less  had  he  aught  in  common  with  the 
tribe  of  alchemists,  who  sought,  by  a 
species  of  incantations,  to  evoke  some 
surprising  vitality  from  the  laboratory. 
Neither  had  he  imagined  with  certain 
sanguine  tbeosophists,  that,  by  faithful 
adoration  of  the  Highest,  unheard-of 
powers  would  be  vouchsafed  to  man.  A 
practical  materialist,  what  Bannadonna 
had  aimed  at  was  to  have  been  reached, 
not  by  logic,  not  by  crucible,  not  by  con- 
juration, not  by  altars ;  but  by  plain  vice- 
bench  and  hammer.  In  short,  to  solve 
nature,  to  steal  into  her,  to  intrigue  be- 
yond her,  to  procure  some  one  else  to 
bind  her  to  his  hand ; — these,  one  and 
all,  had  not  been  his  objects ;  but,  ask- 
ing no  favors  from  any  element  or  any 
being,  of  himself,  to  rival  her,  outstrip 
her,  and  rule  her.  Ho  stooped  to  con- 
quer. With  him,  common  sense  was 
theurgy ;  machinery,  miracle  ;  Prome- 
theus, the  heroic  name  for  machinist; 
man,  the  true  God. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  initial  step,  so 
far  as  the  experimental  automaton  for  the 
belfry  was  concerned,  ho  allowed  fancy 
some  little  play;  or,  perhaps,  what 
seemed  his  fancifulness  was  but  his 
utilitarian  ambition  collaterally  ex- 
tended. In  figure,  the  creature  for  the 
belfry  should  not  be  likened  after  the 
human  pattern,  nor  any  animal  one, 
nor  after  the  ideals,  however  wild,  of 
ancient  fable,  but  equally  in  aspect  as 
in  organism  be  an  original  production ; 
the  more  terrible  to  behold,  the  bet- 
ter. 

Such,  then,  were  the  suppositions  as 
to  the  present  scheme,  and  the  reserved 
intent.  How,  at  the  very  threshold,  so 
uolooked  for  a  catastrophe  overturned 
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all,  or,  rather,  what  was  the  conjecture 
here,  is  now  to  be  set  forth. 

It  was  thought  that  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  fatality,  his  visitors  having 
left  him,  Bannadonna  had  unpacked 
the  belfrjr  image,  adjusted  it,  and 
placed  it  in  the  retreat  provided, — a 
sort  of  sentry-box  in  one  corner  of  the ' 
belfry ;  in  short,  throughout  the  night, 
and  for  some  part  of  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing, he  had  been  engaged  in  arranging 
every  thing  connected  with  the  domino : 
the  issuing  from  the  sentry-box  each 
sixty  minutes ;  sliding  along  a  grooved 
way,  like  a  railway ;  advancing  to  the 
clock-bell,  with  uplifted  manacles; 
striking  it  at  one  of  the  twelve  junc- 
tions of  the  four-and-twenty  hands: 
then  wheeling,  circling  the  bell,  and 
retiring  to  its  post,  there  to  bide  for 
another  sixty  minutes,  when  the  same 
process  was  to  be  repeated ;  the  bell, 
by  a  cunning  mechanism,  meantime 
turning  on  its  vertical  axis,  so  as  to 
present,  to  the  descending  mace,  the 
clasped  hands  of  the  next  two  figures, 
— Dua  and  Tra — when  it  would  strike 
two,  three,  and  so  on,  to  the  end.  The 
musical  metal  in  this  time-bell  being  so 
managed  in  the  fusion,  by  some  art 
perishing  with  its  originator,  that  each 
of  the  clasps  of  the  four-and-twenty 
hands  should  give  forth  its  own  pecu- 
liar resonance  when  parted. 

But  on  the  magic  metal,  the  magic 
and  metallic  stranger  never  struck 
but  that  one  stroke,  drovo  but  that 
one  nail,  severed  but  that  one  clasp, 
by  which  Bannadonna  clung  to  his 
ambitious  life.  For,  after  winding  up 
the  creature  in  the  sentry-box,  so  that, 
for  the  present,  skipping  the  inter- 
vening hours,  it  should  not  emerge 
till  the  hour  of  one,  but  should  then 
infallibly  emerge,  and,  after  deftly  oil- 
ing the  grooves  whereon  it  was  to  slide, 
it  was  surmised  that  the  mechanician 
must  then  have  hurried  to  the  bell,  to 
give  his  final  touches  to  its  sculpture. 
True  artist,  he  here  became  absorbed ; 
an  absorption  still  further  intensified,  it 
may  be,  hy  his  striving  to  abate  that 
strange  look  of  Una ;  which,  though, 
before  others,  he  had  treated  with  such 
unconcern,  might  not,  in  secret,  have 
been  without  its  thorn. 

And  so,  for  the  interval,  he  was  obli- 
vious of  his  creature ;  which,  not  oblivi- 
ous of  him,  and  true  to  its  creation,  and 
true  to  its  heedful  winding  up,  left  its 
post  precisely  at  the  given  moment; 
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along  its  well-oiled  route,  slid  noiseless- 
ly towards  its  mark ;  and  aiming  at  the 
hand  of  Una,  to  ring  one  clangorous 
note,  dully  smote  the  intervening  brain 
of  Bannadonna,  turned  backwards  to  it ; 
the  manacled  arms  then  instantly  up- 
springing  to  their  hovering  poise.  The 
falling  body  clogged  the  thing's  return; 
so  there  it  stood,  still  impending  over 
Bannadonna,  as  if  whispering  some  post- 
mortem terror.  The  chisel  lay  dropped 
from  the  hand,  but  beside  the  hand ;  the 
oil-flask  spilled  across  the  iron  track. 

In  his  unhappy  end,  not  unmindful  of 
the  rare  genius  of  the  mechanician,  the 
republic  decreed  him  a  stately  funeral. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  great  bell—the 
one  whose  casting  had  been  jeopardized 
through  the  timidity  of  the  ill-starred 
workman — should  be  rung  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  bier  into  the  cathedral. 
The  most  robust  man  of  the  country 
round  was  assigned  the  office  of  bell- 
ringer. 

But  as  the  pall-bearers  entered  the 
cathedral  porch,  nought  but  a  broken 
and  disastrous  sound,  like  that  of  some 
lone  Alpine  land-slide,  fell  from  the 
tower  upon  their  ears.  And  then,,  all 
was  hushed. 

Glancing  backwards,  they  saw  the 
groined  belfry  crashed  sideways  in.  It 
afterwards  appeared  that  the  powerful 
peasant  who  had  the  bell-rope  in  charge, 
wishing  to  test  at  once  the  full  glory  of 


the  bell,  had  swayed  down  upon  the  rope 
with  one  concentrate  jerk.  The  mass 
of  quaking  metal,  too  ponderous  for  its 
frame,  and  strangely  feeble  somewhere 
at  its  top,  loosed  from  its  fastening,  tore 
sideways  down,  and  tumbling  in  one 
sheer  fall,  three  hundred  feet  to  the  soft 
sward  below,  buried  itself  inverted  and 
half  out  of  sight. 

Upon  its  disinterment,  the  main  frac- 
ture wag  found  to  have  started  from  a 
small  spot  in  the  ear;  which,  being 
scraped,  revealed  a  defect,  deceptively 
minute,  in  the  casting;  which  defect 
must  subsequently  have  been  pasted 
over  with  some  unknown  compound. 

The  remolten  metal  soon  reassumed 
its  place  in  the  tower's  repaired  super- 
structure. For  one  year  the  metallic 
choir  of  birds  sang  musically  in  its 
belfry-bough-work  of  sculptured  blinds 
and  traceries.  But  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  tower's  completion — at 
early  dawn,  before  the  concourse  had 
surrounded  it — an  earthquake  came ;  one 
loud  crash  was  heard.  The  stone-pine, 
with  all  its  bower  of  songsters,  lay  over- 
thrown upon  the  plain. 

So  the  blind  slave  obeyed  its  blinder 
lord ;  but,  in  obedience,  slew  him.  So 
the  creator  was  killed  by  the  creature. 
So  the  bell  was  too  heavy  for  the  tower. 
So  that  bell's  main  weakness  was  where 
man's  blood  had  flawed  it.  And  so  pride 
went  before  the  full. 
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IT  was  a  dark  and  dismal  night  when 
the  brave  Almeida's  ship  stood  off 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  fragrant  island 
of  Ceylon.  With  a  stout  heart  and  a 
bold  hand  he  had  sailed  into  seas  un- 
known. Day  after  day,  the  smooth, 
glassy  surface  had  shown  him  only  his 
own  vessel's  graceful  rigging  and  quietly 
rocking  hulk,  until  famine  began  to  shed 
pallor  on  the  face  of  the  bravest  of  his 
followers;  and  his  own  proud  Portu- 
guese soul  felt  terrors  creeping  over 
it,  and  despair  even  menaced  life.    So 


they  prayed  to  their  saints  and  their 
God,  and  He  heard  them.  The  waves 
curled  in  silvery  crests,  the  huge  sails 
hailed  the  coming  breeze,  and  at  last 
the  sweetest  of  sweet  sounds  on  the 
wide  ocean,  the  gentle  wash  of  the 
waters  up  the  snip's  bow,  greeted 
the  ear  of  the  anxious  mariner.  At 
night  dark  mountains  rose  on  the  far 
horizon,  and  "Land!"  shouted  the 
exulting  watch  from  the  mast-head. 
And,  as  dusky  shadows  covered  the 
sea,  fresh,  sweet  odors  came  from  the 


•  It  was  not  deemed  neceaaary  to  adhere  to  the  peculiar  notation  of  Italian  time.  Ad- 
herence to  it  would  hare  impaired  the  familiar  comprehension  of  fhe«tory.  Kindred  remark* 
might  be  offered  touching  an  anachronism  or  two  that  occur. 
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distant  island.  Bright  fires — oh,  how 
welcome  a  sight ! — were  seen  rising ;  and 
even  the  voices  of  men  were  heard  in 
strange,  unintelligible  accents.  But  what 
was  that  voice,  which,  all  of  a  Budden, 
swelled  on  the  air,  and  like  magic  filled 
their  minds  with  unutterable  sorrow? 
Now  it  seemed  to  rise  from  the  dark 
depth  by  their  side,  and  now  it  came  far 
and  faint  ad  from  a  distant  world.  At 
one  moment,  it  broke  in  fierce*  fearful 
cries,  and  then  again  it  sank  to  such 
melancholy,  complaining  that  anguish 
seized  on  their  souls,  and  tears  trickled 
down  their  rugged  and  weather-beaten 
faces.  They  crossed  themselves ;  they 
fell  on  their  knees ;  and  even  their  fear- 
less leader  implored  the  Lord  on  high, 
to  spare  their  lives. and  to  guard  their 
souls  against  the  power  of  Satan ! 

Often  were  those  deep,  mournful 
sounds  heard  in  those  distant  waters,  and 
many  were  the  accounts  that  science  aud 
superstition  gave  of  the  fearful  ••  Voice  of 
the  Devil."  Or  was  it,  as  some  fondly 
believed,  even  in  our  own  age,  the  mys- 
terious utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  Na- 
ture, dwelling  in  our  globe  and  in  all  the 
vast  realms  of  creation?  Later  days 
brought  other  explanations.  There 
were  enormous  gullies  there,  it  was 
said,  and  narrow  passos  cut  through 
the  gigantic  mountains,  so  that  the 
rushing  of  winds  and  the  roaring  of 
waters,  played  on  as  an  ae«lian  harp  of 
colossal  size. 

Oar  day  has,  at  last,  torn  the  veil  of 
superstition  and  fancy,  and  replaced  a 
tale  of  impossible  wonders  by  facts  of 
even  more  marvelous  beauty.  There 
lives,  near  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  a 
large  and  most  gorgeous  shellfish.  And 
when  the  light  of  the  moon  rests  dream- 
ing on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and 
gentle  breezes,  laden  with  fragrance, 
come  cooling  and  calming  from  distant 
homes,  it  opens  its  bright-colored  lips, 
and  pours  forth  its  mild,  melancholy 
music,  that  the  breakers  on  shore  are 
heard  no  longer,  and  the  heart  of  man 
is  moved. 

It  was  surely  not  said  in  vain,  nor 
was  it  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  when 
the  Psalmist  exclaimed :  *'  All  thy  works 
praise  th«e,  oh  Lord !'*  For  all  creation 
unites  iii  the  vast  hymn  of  praise  that 
daily  rises  to  His  throne  on  high.  The 
morning  stars  ever  sing  in  the  heavens, 
the  mountains  echo  back  the  voice  of 
thunders;  the  earthquake  replies  to  the 
roar  of  the  tempest ;  and  even  the  tiny 


insect,  in  its  mazy  dance,  adds  a  feeble 
note  that  is  heard  by  Him. 

Thus  we  have  a  thousand  voices 
around  us,  sending  up  their  great, 
never-ceasing  anthem.  But  proud  man 
has  little  heeded,  heretofore,  the  count- 
less accents  of  nature.  Infant  nations 
hear  them  and  comprehend  them  not ; 
the  higher  races  listen  to  their  own 
words  only,  and  their  ear  is  closed  to 
the  humbler  voices  around  them.  Thus 
they  are  truly  Unknown  Tongues.  Quite 
recent  researches,  however,  have  thrown 
some  faint  light  on  this  strange  and  at- 
tractive province  of  knowledge. 

As  the  unfortunate  child,  that  is  born 
deaf,  can  neither  hear  the  sweet  voice 
of  its  mother,  nor  learn  the  mys- 
tery of  language,  so  animals  also  can- 
not have  speech  unless  they  have  hear- 
ing. For  ages,  all  the  lower  tribes  were 
curtly  classed  among  dumb  creation. 
Mollusks,  it  was  said,  had  neither  eyes 
nor  ears,  the  cuttlefish  only  excepted ; 
their  life  was  a  mere  dream ;  they  were 
doomed  to  eternal  silence.  Now,  we 
have  learned  to  admire  the  beautiful 
structure  of  their  eyes ;  now  we  know 
that  they  hear,  and  with  an  ear  not  only- 
open  to  sounds,  but  able  to  distinguish 
the  depth  and  volume  of  voices.  In 
some  shellfish,  the  ear  is  a  marvel  of 
beauty;  and  even  the  lowest  have  at 
least  one  or  more  tiny  chambers,  in 
which  to  catch  the  faintest  sound,  and 
a  special  nerve  to  carry  it  to  their  im- 
perfect mind.  A  thunder-clap  frightens 
the  lobster  to  death;  and  the  pirates 
of  the  north  used  to  threaten  the  fisher- 
men with  tho  firing  of  a  gun,  which 
would  kill  their  rich  freight  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  render  it  unfit  for  market. 

Locusts  hear  each  other,  for  their 
strange  call  invites  the  female,  and  is 
always  accepted.  Ants,  also,  are  not 
devoid  of  such  a  sense.  When  the  ter- 
mites are  busy  building  their  gigantic 
houses,  watchmen  are  seen  to  stand 
from  distance  to  distance.  Every  two 
minutes,  with  truly  marvelous  appre- 
ciation of  time,  they  strike  their  tiny 
tongue  against  the  hollow  wall.  In- 
stantly a  loud  hissing  is  heard,  uttered 
by  the  laborers  all  over  the  vast  build- 
ing ;  and,  with  double  zeal  and  renewed 
vigor,  they  work  in  passage  and  cham- 
ber. Tho  proud  soldier-sentinel  looks 
carefully  round,  to  see  that  all  are  duly 
employed,  waits  his  appointed  time,  and 
then  repeats  the  curious  warning.  Bees 
are  lovers  of  music,  and  know  the  voice 
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of  man.  Huber,  who,  though  blind, 
knew  the  strange  people  better  than  we 
who  have  eyes,  tells  us  how  they  listen 
to  the  command  of  the  "bee-father," 
and  follow  him  wherever  he  calls  them. 
This  fact  is  well  known  in  the  East, 
where  the  owner  draws  them  thus  from 
their  hives  into  the  fields,  and  leads  them 
back  again  by  a  hiss  or  a  whistle. 
Hence,  "  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the 
Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  and  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria." 

How  easily  spiders  are  made  to  know 
the  voice  of  their  master,  is  familiar  to 
all,  from  many  a  sad  prisoner's  tale. 
When  the  great  and  brilliant  Lauzun 
was  held  in  captivity,  his  only  joy  and 
comfort  was  a  friendly  spider.  She 
came  at  his  call ;  she  took  her  food  from 
his  finger,  and  well  understood  his  word 
of  command.  In  vain  did  jailors  and 
soldiers  try  to  deceive  his  tiny  com- 
panion. She  would  not  obey  their 
voices,  and  refused  the  tempting  bait 
from  their  hand.  Here,  then,  was  an 
ear  not  only,  but  a  keen  power  of  dis- 
tinction. The  despised  little  animal 
listened  with  sweet  affection,  and  knew 
how  to  discriminate  between  not  unsimi- 
lar  tones!  So  it  was  with  the  friend 
of  the  patriot,  Quatremdre  d'ljonville, 
who  paid,  with  captivity,  for  the  too 
ardent  love  of  his  country.  He  also 
had  tamed  spiders,  and  taught  them  to 
come  at  his  call.  But  the  little  crea- 
tures were  not  only  useful  to  him,  but 
to  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 
For,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland, 
the  prisoner  managed  to  send  them  a 
message,  that  the  inundated  and  now 
impassable  country  would  soon  be 
frozen  over  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  march  over  the  ice-bridged  swamps 
and  lakes,  though  spiders,  true  barome- 
ters as  they  are,  had  taught  him  to  read, 
in  their  queer  habits,  the  signs  of  ap- 
proaching weather.  The  frost  came, 
and  with  it  the  French ;  Holland  was 
taken  and  the  lucky  prophet  set  free. 
The  spiders,  alas !  were  torgotten. 

Even  the  "hateful  toad"  has  been 
the  captive's  friend  and  companion,  and 
shown  itself  endowed  with  anne  ear  and 
remarkable  talents.  They  come  out  of 
the  dark  night  of  their  holes,  when  their 
self-chosen  master's  voice  is  heard. 
They  take  flies  from  his  hand ;  but, 
what  is  the  strangest  of  all,  they  actu- 
ally learn  to  measure  time;  for  more 
than  one  well-authenticated  instance 
speaks  of  their  having  appeared  only 


at  stated  times,  when  the  jailor  was  ab- 
sent and  all  was  safe. 

Vile,  venomous  serpents  and  their  kin 
have  an  ear  as  subtle  as  their  tongue, 
and  show  a  curious  love  of  sweet  melo- 
dies and  gentle  words  of  affection.  The 
hooded  snake,  as  many  of  us  have  seen 
in  the  East  Indies,  is  fierce  and  furious, 
when  first  captured.  But  the  so-called 
conjuror  rouses  her  wrath  still  more  by 
blows  and  threats;  the  next  moment, 
however*,  the  blandest  words  woo  qnd 
win  her  heart,  and  weave  a  charm  which 
even  the  crafty  snake  cannot  resist 
Anon  he  raises  his  hand  as  if  to  strike ; 
she  follows  it  with  wistful  eye  and  play- 
ing tongue.  It  is  a  sight  of  strange, 
irresistible  beauty,  this  combat  between 
man  and  serpent.  Each  watches  with 
intense  attention — the  dusky  Indian 
ready  to  strike  with  brutal  force,  the 
cunning  reptile  waving  in  graceful 
curves,  raising  the  strange  spectacle- 
mark  that  surrounds  her  glittering  eyes, 
and  gathering  venom  for  the  fatal  bite. 
But  man  remains  the  master.  Now  with 
soothing  words,  and  now  with  soft 
caresses,  he  tames  her  fierce  temper. 
Then  he  calls  in  the  aid  of  music,  and 
soon  the  animal  raises  her  head  as  if 
in  a  rapture  of  enjoyment,  and  in  a  short 
time  learns  to  weave  quick  mazes  in  the 
air,  to  twist  and  twine  in  most  beauteous 
lines,  and  follow  the  master's  hand  wher- 
ever it  bids  her.  Pliny  tells  us  of  sons 
of  the  African  desert,  who,  with  their 
eyes'  glances  alone,  could  rule  over 
serpents.  That  race  of  men  is  lost ; 
but  many  a  Nubian  may  be  seen  at  the 
upper  falls  of  the  Nile,  who  can  imitate, 
with  surprising  precision,  the  call  of  the 
reptiles,  and  tempt  them  to  come  forth 
from  every  corner  and  crevice. 

Vipers,  also,  and  adders,  are  neither 
deaf  nor  dumb,  and  cannot  help  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  temptation.  They 
were,  it  is  well  known,  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine;  and  the  precious 
Theriak,  known  even  at  the  time  of 
Nero,  and  still  manufactured  in  Venice, 
Holland,  and  France,  consists  mainly  of 
the  flesh  of  vipers.  So,  poor  persecuted 
animals,  they  are  caught  in  all  countries, 
and— who  would  have  thought  it  1 — al- 
most always  by  means  of  their  acute 
hearing.  In  Italy,  grim,  swarthy  men, 
of  gipsy  cast,  are  seen  to  stand  in  the 
center  of  large  hoops,  and  then  to  in- 
dulge in  strange,  fanciful  whistlings. 
After  awhile,  an  adder  is  seen  gently  to 
glide  up;    another,  and  still  another, 
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appears,  no  one  knows  whence ;  and  all, 
gazing  with  glittering  eye  at  the  quaint 
musician,  raise  their  spotted  bodies  up 
against  the  magic  hoop.  The  deceiver 
takes  them,  one  by  one,  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  thrusts  them  into  a  bag  that 
hangs  on  his  shoulder.  The  poor,  de- 
laded  vipers  are  then  carried  to  town, 
and  kept  by  druggist  and  doctor,  or 
sent  in  boxes,  filled  with  sawdust,  alive 
all  over  the  world.  The  French,  of  all 
nations  on  earth  the  most  cruef  to  ani- 
mals, have  a  still  more  wicked  way  of 
catching  adders.  They  take  the  first 
they  obtain,  or  any  other  snake  they 
can  seize  upon,  and,  throwing  it  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  oil,  there  roast  it  alive. 
The  fearful  hissing  of  the  tortured  crea- 
ture is  heard  by  its  kindred ;  they  come 
from  under  sunny  banks,  from  the  low 
furze  and  scrubby  bramble  bushes,  and 
as  they  approach  they  are  eagerly  seized 
with  hands  defended  by  learner  gloves. 
Some  have  said — men  of  Maine,  we 
surmise — that  it  serves  them  right,  be- 
cause they  are  very  intemperate  reptiles. 
Naturalists — wine-bibbers  themselves — 
have  placed  vessels  filled  with  wine 
under  hedges  and  near  piles  of  stones ; 
the  thirsty  vipers  come  from  all  sides, 
and,  soon  getting  drunk,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  captors. 

Fish  have  no  visible  ear,  it  is  said, 
and  no  external  avenue  for  sounds  from 
a  distance.  Still,  they  hear  with  great 
acuteness.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
few  castles  and  villas  are  without  the 
favorite  pond,  and  its  broad-backed  carp 
and  speckled  trout.  They  all  learn  to 
obey  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  come  in 
eager  haste  to  seize  the  morsels  that 
young  and  old  are  fond  of  seeing  them 
catch.  Laoepede  even  speaks  of  some 
carps  of  venerable  age  that  were  kept 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  They  would 
come  not  only  at  the  usual  signal,  but 
actually  knew  the  names  that  were  given 
them,  and  rose  to  the  surface  as  they 
were  called.  They  were,  however, 
haughty  and  proud,  for  they  listened 
only  to  those  they  loved,  and  in  vain 
were  sweet  words,  in  vain  even  tempt- 
ing morsels,  offered  by  strangers.  The 
royal  pensioners  disdained  to  receive 
alms;  they  took  only  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  the  table  of  their  master,  the 
monarch.  But  even  plebeians  among 
fishes  hear ;  and  it  is  not  the  fastidious 
carp  only  that  cannot  bear  the  grating 
sound  of  sawmills,  and  has  his  nerves 


shaken  by  the  firing  of  guns.  Stur- 
geons also  are  frightened  by  loud  cries, 
and  thus  driven  into  the  fisherman's  net ; 
and  the  bleak-fish  detests  a  drum  so  that 
he  rather  surrenders  that  endure  its 
abominable  rolling.  An  Italian  has,  of 
late,  proved,  in  a  brilliant  manner,  that 
fishes  can  not  only  hear,  but  actually 
obey  and  execute  orders,  that,  in  fact, 
they  show  much  higher  endowments 
than  they  have  heretofore  been  thought 
to  possess.  He  has  tamed  a  variety  of 
fishes,  from  the  humble  tench  to  the 
gorgeous  goldfish  of  China,  and  as  he 
bids  them,  they  come  and  go,  they  rise 
or  sink,  and  display  their  rich,  ever- 
changing  colors.  Nay,  they  perform  a 
miniature  drama :  a  pike  seizes  a  trout, 
and  lets  it  go  or  brings  it  up  to  the 
surface,  as  the  master  commands  with 
his  voice. 

It  needs  no  proof  to  establish  the 
hearing  of  higher  animals ;  but  even  the 
lowest  among  them,  and  those  that  aro 
almost  mute,  show  their  appreciation  of 
sounds  when  carefully  watched.  The 
shapeless  hedgehog,  when  tamed,  will 
uncoil  at  the  word  of  his  owner,  and  the 
grotesque  seal  raises  its  uncouth  head, 
with  such  beautiful  eyes,  high  out  of 
the  water,  to  listen  to  music  on  shore. 
It  loves  to  hear  gentle  voices,  and  is 
grateful  for  kind  words.  Of  all  things 
else,  they  bind  it  firmest  to  its  master, 
and  call  forth  its  warmest  affections. 
The  tiny  mouse,  that  finds  a  home  in 
the  hut  of  the  Alpine  herdsman,  be- 
oomes  there  so  tame,  that  it  points  its 
silky  ears  and  approaches  at  the  whistle 
of  the  Senner,  when  at  night  he  returns 
to  his  meal  and  his  rest.  Even  with  us, 
it  has  been  known  to  come  timidly  out 
of  its  corner,  to  listen  to  a  song. 

The  ancients  say  much  of  the  do- 
light  with  which  the  grazing  herd  listens 
to  the  flute  of  the  shepherd.  The  Swiss, 
on  his  meadows  and  Alps,  also  knows 
full  well  how  exquisite  is  the  ear  of  his 
magnificent  cattle.  There,  in  far  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  narrow  valleyoelow, 
in  the  pure,  bracing;  air  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  a  clear,  blue  sky  above,  and 
rich,  fragrant  pasture  around  them,  all 
their  senses  are  sharper,  all  their  in- 
stincts more  fully  developed.  The  lead- 
ing cow,  with  the  largest  of  bells,  is  not 
unconscious  of  her  honor  and  station. 
She  shows  it  in  her  more  stately  gait, 
she  affects  a  proud  and  haughty  carriage. 
Woe  to  the  bold  intruder  who  should 
dare  to  precede  her !     But  woe  also  to 
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the  wanderer  from  another  herd !  She 
knows,  and  they  all  know,  in  an  instant, 
the  tone  of  a  bell  that  belongs  not 
to  their  set ;  and,  with  eager  curiosity, 
often  with  savage  hatred,  they  run  to 
meet  the  stranger,  and  show  her  no 
mercy.  But  oh !  the  grief,  when  the 
bell  is  taken  from  her !  As  upon  leav- 
ing the  stable  of  her  home,  or  her  own 
favorite  pasture  high  on  the  mountain, 
so  when  she  has  to  port  with  her  love 
and  her  pride,  she  will  weep  bitter  tears ; 
and  many  are  the  instances  of  cows 
that  have  died  when  deprived  of  their 
harmonious  ornament. 

Some  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
detest  certain  sounds.  The  Sophist 
Acteon,  in  his  seventeen  books  on  the 
nature  of  animals,  speaks  of  the  strong 
aversion  Greek  wolves  had  to  the  flute, 
and  tells  the  oft  repeated  story  of 
Phytochares,  the  musician,  who  saved 
his  life  from  the  fangs  of  a  hungry  pack 
by  playing,  with  heroic  perseverance, 
on  that  instrument.  The  Far  West  of 
our  own  day  has  the  same  account, 
only,  here  it  is  a  modern  *'  fiddle,"  and 
the  poor  owner  is  caught  in  a  cabin 
surrounded  by  fierce  wolves,  mad  from 
starvation.  Ho  plays,  and  they  listen 
with  horror;  he  rests  for  a  moment, 
and  they  are  ready  to  rush  upon  him. 
High  on  a  rafter,  at  last,  sits  the  suf- 
ferer, playing  through  the  dark  hours  of 
night.  String  after  string  has  broken, 
his  arm  is  tired,  his  hands  are  be- 
numbed. But,  just  as  the  last  string 
snaps,  as  his  hand  sinks  powerless  at 
his  side,  and,  with  oxultiug  yells  and 
glaring  eyes,  the  blood-thirsty  host  leap 
upwards,  the  bright  light  of  day  breaks 
through  the  forest,  and  the  wolves, 
true  children  of  the  night,  flee  in 
terror.  Even  the  fierce  lion,  it  is  said, 
cannot  bear  the  cock's  crowing,  and, 
like  the  great  Wallenstein,  dreads  it 
more  than  all  things  earthly.  Of  the 
horse,  we  are  taught  that 

"  At  the  shrill  trumpet's  sound  he  pricks  his 

ear," 

and 

"  At  the  clash  of  arms,  his  oar  afar 
Drinks  the  deep  bound  and  vibrates  to  the  war." 

Who  does  not  know  the  account  of 
the  Libyan  mares,  that  could  only  be 
milked  when  tamed  by  soft  music,  and 
of  the  horses  of  the  Sybarites,  that  had 
been  taught  to  dance  after  pleasing 
melodies,  and  then,  when  bearing  their 
masters  into  battle,  suddenly  heard,  in 


the  enemy's  ranks,  the  well-remembered 
sounds,  and  instantly  set  to  dancing 
instead  of  fighting  ?  The  same  love  of 
music  has  been  more  harmlessly  em- 
ployed in  comparatively  modern  times. 
The  eccentric  Lord  Holland,  of  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  used  to  give  his 
horses  a  weekly  concert  in  a  covered 
gallery,  specially  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  maintained  that  it  cheered 
their  hearts  and  improved  their  temper, 
and  an  eye-witness  says  that  they 
seemed  to  be  greatly  delighted  there- 
with. 

In  the  elephant  and  the  camel,  this 
sense  is,  probably,  most  strikingly  de- 
veloped. Whole  books  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  marvelous  talents  of  the  for- 
mer, and  wonders  have  been  told  of  the 
great  effect  that  music  has  on  his  tem- 
per. Sweet,  gentle  melodies  move  him 
to  carresses ;  loud,  powerful  strains  rouse 
his  passions  even  to  uncontrollable  fury. 
The  camel  has  been  less  fortunate. 
Still,  it  never  beaten  by  i£s  owner, 
whether  it  toils  panting  through  the 
deep,  hot  sand  of  the  desert,  or  shivers, 
sewed  up  in  blankets,  in  the  icy  regions 
of  Siberia.  At  home  it  is,  at  worst, 
only  scolded  ;  on  the  journey,  it  is  con- 
trolled by  words,  to  which  the  pressure 
of  the  foot  on  the  neck,  or  a  gentle 
touch  with  a  rod,  only  serve  as  accent 
or  emphasis.  The  Arab,  a  true  lover 
of  animal  creation — the  pig  excepted — 
entertains  his  camel  with  music,  with 
songs,  and  with  fairy  tales.  Often  and 
often  they  may  be  seen,  traveling  in  the 
dead  of  night,  gliding  along  like  spec- 
ters in  the  moonlight,  or  bearing  torches 
on  their  packs,  which  cast  strange 
flickering  lights  on  the  dismal  waste. 
Their  heads  on  high,  their  long  necks 
balancing  slowly  to  and  fro,  they  move 
carefully  and  yet  swiftly,  sometimes 
thousands  in  number.  Nothing  is  heard 
but  the  faint  rustling  of  the  sand,  as  it 
grates  under  their  soft  feet,  and  the 
plaintive  sound  of  the  Arab's  voice. 
He  is  overpowered  by  wearinc  s,  or 
dreams  of  his  home  near  bright  waters, 
where  the  palm-tree  casts  a  cooling 
Bhadow.  The  camel  lags  and  lingers 
*—it  stops.  Then  the  roused  Bedouin 
draws  his  reed-pipe  from  the  folds  of 
his  turban,  and,  sharp  and  shrill,  its 
notes  are  heard  far  into  the  solitude; 
while  the  camel  raises  its  ungainly 
head,  and,  with  enlivened  step  and 
rapid  motion,  moves  forward  through 
the  desert. 
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Birds  alone,  and  especially  singing 
birds,  have  a  genuine  ear  for  music. 
As  the  eye  may  see,  and  yet  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  colors,  so  the  ear 
of  most  animals  hears,  but  cannot  dis- 
cern the  depth  and  volume  of  tone. 
But  birds  are  the  true  musicians  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  They  have,  what 
many  men  lack,  a  genuine  talent  to 
learn  and  appreciate  musical  notes  and 
melodies.  You  sing,  and  they  will  re- 
peat, bar  after  bar;  others  listen  with 
eager  attention  to  a  hand-organ,  and, 
Kttie  by  Kttle,  learn  whole  tunes;  the 
ablest  of  all  even  imitate  the  songs  and 
voices  of  others. 

Not  all  animals,  however,  that  have 
an  ear,  can  speak.  Language,  even  in 
its  humblest  form,  is  a  gift  vouchsafed 
to  the  few  and  the  privileged.  Still, 
animals  are  dumb  only  in  a  general 
way ;  they  all  have,  at  least,  a  language 
of  instinct.  By  this  they  can  make 
themselves  understood  by  their  own 
race  and  by  their  enemies.  Even  the 
lowest  among  them,  that  have  not  a 
trace  of  lungs,  must  have  some  gesture 
to  convey  their  friendly  or  hostile  mean- 
ing. Poor  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  and  en- 
tirely as  it  escapes  our  eye,  this  lan- 
guage suffices.  Animals  endowed  with 
horns,  teeth,  feet,  or  antennas,  speak  by 
these  means ;  how  eloquent  is  the  dog 
when  he  shows  his  teeth,  and  how  sure 
of  being  understood  the  ox,  when  ho 
lowers  his  formidable  horns. 

Clearer  far,  though  still  only  in  ges- 
ture, is  the  language  of  others.  Their 
eye  speaks  to  the  careful  observer,  as 
clearly  as  the  eye  of  man,  of  their  in- 
nermost feelings ;  their  whole  carriage, 
the  play  of  their  features,  the  gestures 
of  their  limbs,  are  full  of  unmistakable 
expression.  Here,  as  in  man,  we  ob- 
serve a  beautiful  harmony  between  the 
bodily  frame,  and  the  spirit  that  dwells 
in  it  This  they  read,  unconscious  but 
unerring,  in  others  also.  The  dog, 
taught  by  his  constant  intercourse  with 
us,  sees  in  our  mien  and  gesture,  at 
once,  whether  he  pleases  or  not;  the 
horse,  also,  can  learn  to  appreciate  a 
frowning  brow  or  a  kindly  face.  They 
are  infallible  in  this,  perfect  as  in  all 
that  comes  from  nature  directly.  Their 
instinct  never  errs,  as  the  infant's  pure 
mind  judges  far  more  correctly  than  the 
troubled  mind  of  the  old  and  experi- 
enced. Even  the  wildest  of  carnivor- 
ous beasts  perceive,  by  these  means, 
in  man  a  higher  spiritual  power.     The 


lion  reads  in  his  eye  the  consciousness 
of  his  superiority,  and  shrinks  from  it 
with  shy  submission.  But  woo  to  that 
man  whose  heart  should  fail  him,  who 
but  for  a  moment  forgets  that  he  is 
master  of  all  things  living  on  earth! 
The  lion,  at  once,  feels  himself  tho 
better  and  stronger  of  the  two,  and  his 
blood-thirsty  instinct  regains  its  suprem- 
acy. And  as  they  read  the  mysteri- 
ous language  of  features,  so  they  ex- 
press it.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  the 
animal's  face.  It  would  be  a  sad  error, 
indeed,  to  fancy  that  there  was  nothing 
to  read  in  look,  mien  and  gesture  of 
animals,  simply  because,  to  us,  it  is  an 
unknown  tongue.  We  cannot  even  dis- 
tinguish individuals  of  our  own  kind. 
To  the  white  man  of  Europe,  all  blacks 
look  alike,  and,  at  first  sight,  nothing 
strikes  tho  inexperienced  traveler  so 
much  as  the  apparent  similarity  of 
Eastern  nations.  Who  of  us  can  read 
temper  or  health  in  the  faces  of  a  thou- 
sand sheep?  and,  yet,  the  shepherd 
knows  every  one  by  unfailing  signs, 
and  is  struck,  at  a  glance,  by  a  change 
of  expression.  We  are  apt  to  forget, 
besides,  that  there  is  among  animals  no 
disguise  of  features.  We  all  know,  in  an 
instant,  an  intelligent  dog  by  his  eye  and 
his  gestures.  Then,  our  face  is  smooth 
and  tender  beyond  all  parts  of  the  body, 
that  of  animals  is  covered  with  hair, 
and,  although  we  may  see  a  dog  move 
his  lips  to  a  smile,  and  his  eye  most 
plainly  shed  tears,  but  little  can  b.3 
read  in  his  dark,  hairy  countenance. 
The  blood  may  come  and  go  as  quickly 
as  the  crimson  blush  on  our  cheek  ;  he 
may  "turn  up  his  nose,"  and  "frown 
with  indignation"  without  our  seeing 
any  trace  of  it 

Man's  superiority  in  this  language  is 
great,  but  it  is  artificial.  He  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  body,  which  the  animal 
is  not.  Hunger  may  sorely  try  him, 
and  anger  devour  his  heart :  yet  he  can 
suppress  every  sign  of  his  want  and  his 
passion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  can 
exhibit  feelings  which  are  not  there; 
the  actor  expresses  a  feigned  condition 
of  soul;  the  courtier,  even,  represents 
feelings  the  very  opposite  of  those  that 
actually  move  him. 

Still,  animate  even  may  develop  this 
humblest  and  simplest  language.  They 
resemble  the  infant,  that  in  early  days, 
learns  to  understand  the  mother's  loving 
look,  that  cries  for  food,  and  soon 
smiles,  in  return  for  caresses,  or  laughs 
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in  its  child-like  enjoyment.  There  is 
little  but  fierce  temper  in  the  mustang's 
hairy  face — there  is  a  world  of  feeling 
in  the  thorough-bred*  s  well-cut  counte- 
nance. The  cur  of  the  Turk  shrinks, 
howling,  from  the  stern  glance  of  man, 
and  snarls  and  snaps  at  his  enemy — the 
intelligent  spaniel  has  an  eye  beaming 
with  affection,  and  speaks  a  language 
of  gestures  as  clear  and  distinct  as  that 
of  actors  in  pantomime.  Who  has  ever 
forgotten  the  touching  tribute  paid  by 
blind  Homer  to  the  faithful  dog  of 
Ulysses  ?  Forgotten  by  all  that  loved 
and  served  him,  disguised  by  the  great 
Athene  herself,  he  returns  to  his  home, 
and  wanders,  unknown,  among  his 
friends  and  his  kindred.  But,  as  he 
speaks  in  the  yard  to  Eumaeus,  the 
lame  and  emaciated  friend  of  his  youth, 
his  own  beloved  Argus  hears  the  voice 
of  his  master.  He  would  fain  rise 
and  greet  him,  as  of  old,  with  fond- 
ling caresses  and  eager  barking.  But 
he  is  old  and  crippled,  he  can  but 
wag  his  tail,  and  tenderly  lick  the 
hand  that  he  alone  has  recognized. 
And  as  his  master,  brushing  away 
a  furtive  tear,  enters  the  hall,  where 
abundance  reigns  and  joyous  voices 
are  heard,  poor  Argus  lays  himself 
down  and  dies  of  immoderate  joy. 

Far  clearer,  of  course,  and  more  fa- 
miliar to  all,  is  the  language  of  animals 
uttered  in  sounds.  Yet  this,  also,  is,  as 
yet,  but  a  tribe  of  unknown  tongues. 
We  are  so  apt  to  watch  only  for  sounds 
that  resemble  the  human  voice.  We 
look  for  a  phonetic  language,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  taught  among  animals  in 
primary  schools  by  means  of  primers 
and  readers,  but  by  their  only  mother, 
nature  We  forget,  that  when  first  we 
enter  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  we 
hardly  observe  the  imperceptible  signs 
that  pass,  with  amazing  rapidity,  from 
hand  to  hand.  Wo  forget  the  terror 
with  which  early  travelers  spoke  of 
the  wondrous  gestures  used  among 
Eastern  nations,  where  the  feasted  guest 
from  the  west  was  often  startled  to 
find  that  a  wave  of  the  hand,  which  had 
passed  unnoticed  before  his  eyes,  had 
been  an  order  to  behead  an  offender. 
And  yet  we  ought,  in  our  day,  to  have 
learned  to  think  most  humbly,  indeed, 
of  our  own  imperfect  senses.  Who 
guessed  that  there  was  a  world  of  suns 
and  stars  in  the  heavens,  before  the 
telescope  unfolded  its  wonders  ?  Were 
we  not  all  startled  with  the  Brahmin, 


whose  laws  forbid  him  to  eat  animal 
food,  and  to  whom  the  merciless  micro- 
scope revealed  in  his  cup  of  pure  water 
a  host  of  living  beings  ?  If  we  had  in- 
struments for  the  ear,  as  we  have  for 
the  eye,  who  knows  what  we  might 
hear,  though  we  should  never  reach  the 
fabled  power  of  the  Eastern  magician, 
who  saw  "  the  grass  grow  and  heard  the 
fleas  coughing."  But  we  might  surely 
expect  to  learn  some  of  these  now  ut- 
terly unknown  tongues,  and  to  discover, 
for  instance,  the  mysterious  language 
which  ants  and  bees  speak  to  each 
other  with  their  antennae.  Observa- 
tions and  study  would  soon  add  largely 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  have 
all  noticed  how  still  and  silent  nature 
appears,  at  sultry  noon,  when  a  feeling 
akm  to  awe  creeps  over  us,  and  a  magic 
slumber  seems  to  seize  and  enchain 
whatever  is  living.  But,  even  then., 
there  remains  an  all-pervading  sound,  a 
restless  humming  and  fluttering,  close 
to  the  ground.  In  every  bush,  in  the 
cracked  bark  of  trees,  and  in  the  earth, 
undermined  by  insects,  life  is  still  audi- 
ble;  voices  are  still  heard,  low  and 
faint,  perceived  only  by  the  watchful 
ear  and  the  reverent  mind  of  the  true 
votary  of  nature. 

All  language  of  animals  must  of 
course,  be  limited  in  a  two-fold  direc- 
tion. They  cannot  express  more  than 
they  feel  or  think ;  hence  their  wants 
only,  their  emotions  of  joy  and  suffer- 
ing, are  thus  communicated  to  others. 
They  have  language,  but  not  speech. 
That  is  man's  high  and  heaven-born 
endowment  Then,  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammalia,  alone,  have  the  power  of 
vocal  utterance,  insects  and  others  are 
mere  instrumental  performers.  Of  the 
vocalists,  again,  reptiles  produce  sounds 
with  the  palate  only,  snakes  excepted ; 
mammalia  with  their  lips,  as  children 
do  when  they  begin  to  lisp ;  birds  alone 
speak  with  their  tongue  also,  and,  thus 
enjoying  double  organs  of  utterance, 
possess  the  most  perfect  of  unknown 
tongues. 

The  language  which  animals  speak, 
by  means  of  friction  or  concussion,  is, 
naturally,  the  least  known  of  all.  We 
see  the  eager  ant  rushing  homeward  to 
tell  the  news  of  an  invasion ;  she  meets 
a  friend,  their  antennae  touch  and  play 
with  each  other,  in  rapid  succession. 
The  messenger  returns,  the  latter  con- 
veys the  news  by  the  same  means  to 
others,  until  the  whole  army  is  inform- 
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ed.  Here  we  see,  not  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  dread,  but  a  clear,  undoubted 
communication  of  facts.  So  among 
bees :  the  instant  the  queen  dies,  the 
sad  event  is  made  known  throughout  the 
hive.  No  sound,  perceptible  to  human 
ear,  is  heard,  but  the  antennae  move 
with  surprising  effect,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  clear  act  of  volition.  It  is  not  a 
sensation,  merely,  nor  an  instinctive 
action,  but  it  has  all  the  signs  of  special 
purpose.  How  they  speak,  we  know 
not;  this,  only,  is  certain,  that  their 
language  is  not  like  that  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  with  whom  signs  represents 
letters  or  words. 

The  cricket,  even,  is  not  without  its 
note  of  utterance,  and,  although  a  purely 
mechanical  sound,  it  has  its  sweetness 
and' charm,  so  that  Milton  could  speak 
of  being — 

"  Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth." 

It  produces  a  loud,  clear  sound,  by  a 
quick  vibration  of  the  elastic  skin  be- 
tween its  wings ;  and  from  the  time  when 
the  Athenians  wore  the  golden  cicada 
in  their  hair,  to  our  days,  when  the 
cricket  on  the  hearth  is  the  prover- 
bial image  of  home  comfort,  its  simple 
note  has  been  dear  to  the  heart  of  man. 
The  true  cricket,  however,  speaks  only 
in  the  sunny  time  of  love.  The  male 
begins,  in  his  hermit-cell,  as  May  ap- 
proaches, to  produce  a  low,  inward 
note  of  longing.  As  the  sun  rises 
higher,  and  summer  advances,  his  shrill 
song  becomes  louder,  until  he  finds  the 
desired  companion.  Then  he  returns 
to  his  solitary  life  once  more,  and  his 
voice  dies  away  by  degrees.  Dean 
Swift  has  left  us  a  humorous  description 
of  the  curious  note  of  the  death-watch 
beetle.  The  little  fellow,  in  his  narrow 
cell,  falls  in  love ;  immediately,  he  be- 
gins to  thump  his  head  against  the 
ground,  and  uses  such  energy  in  his 
demonstration  that  he  leaves  deep  marks 
in  the  softer  kinds  of  wood.  The  power- 
ful stroke  produces  a  loud  sound,  the 
infallible  presage  of  death  to  supersti- 
tious man,  the  soft  music  of  love  to  the 
female  beetle.  If  other  males  are  within 
hearing,  they  all  join  in  the  concert  with 
furious  knocking,  and  suoh  is  their  jeal- 
ousy or  their  zeal  to  answer,  that  even 
the  ticking  of  an  innocent  watch  excites 
their  wrath  and  their  loudest  notes. 

The  bright  troops  of  virgin-moths 
and  fresh-born  butterflies,  seem  to  speak 


by  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors  only, 
and  thus  to  appeal  through  the  eye  to 
the  heart  of  their  beloved.  Darwin 
tells  us,  however,  of  some  in  South 
America,  who,  when  a  pair  are  chasing 
each  other,  make  a  clicking  noise  that 
is  heard  at  considerable  distance.  That 
charming  traveler  found  they  had  a  kind 
of  drum  near  the  first  pair  of  wings,  by 
which  they  produced  this  noise  to  attract 
the  female.  The  sphinx,  (atropos,) 
clad  in  sad  colors  and  quaintly  marked, 
actually  utters  alow  whine,  when  caught, 
and  thus  presents  the  lowest  voice  of 
Buffering  known  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  craw-fish,  also,  has  but  a  single 
note  of  pain ;  when  drawn  on  shore,  it 
utters  a  low,  angry  sound,  that  seems  to 
rise  from  the  innermost  parts  of  its  cu- 
rious body.  Naturalists  speak,  besides, 
of  a  gentle,  humming  noise,  resembling 
that  of  beetles,  which  it  makes  when 
enjoying  the  sun  and  its  genial  warmth ; 
it  ceases,  however,  the  instant  any  other 
noise  is  heard,  and  has  thus  been  but 
rarely  observed. 

"The  voioe  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
the  land,1'  but  it  has  little  to  please 
the  ear  or  to  attract  attention.  Noz 
are  fishes  better  endowed  in  point 
of  language.  They  have  a  thick,  im- 
movable tongue,  adhering  firmly  to 
the  lower  jaw.  A  voice  would,  however, 
be  of  small  avail  to  them  in  an  element 
so  little  sonorous  as  water.  A  German 
enthusiast  tells  us,  it  is  true,  that  they 
speak  in  light,  scarcely  perceptible 
breathings ;  but  no  one  else  ever  heard 
them.  Still,  some  of  them  actually  do 
utter  noises  of  various  and  seldom 
agreeable  nature.  Tenches  have  a 
croaking  sound,  which  is  hoard  when 
they  are  caught,  and  as  long  as  they 
are  living.  The  armado,  of  South 
America,  has  a  harsh,  grating  noise, 
which  it  utters  even  beneath  the  water, 
and  others  pipe  and  whistle  or  growl 
and  grunt,  as  the  grunter  and  sea- 
scorpion.  The  drum-fish,  of  our  •wa- 
ters, has  his  name  from  the  skill  with 
which  he  drums  on  his  own  inflated 
body.  It  is  heard  best  when  he  passes 
under  a  vessel,  and  poetical  mariners 
have  compared  it  to  the  bass  notes  of  an 
organ,  the  ringing  of  a  deep-toned  bell, 
or  the  melancholy  sounds  of  an  radian 
harp.  The  dolphins,  the  great  favorites 
of  antiquity,  were  said  to  love  musio 
even  more  than  human  beings,  and  to 
cry  in  pain  and  anguish.  Aristotle  tells 
us  that  one  of  this  race,  caught  and 
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wounded  near  Icaria,  cried  so  loud  and 
bitterly,  that  thousands  came  swimming 
into  the  quiet  harbor.  The  fishermen 
gaye  the  wounded  one  its  liberty,  and 
then  they  all  left,  expressing  their  joy 
in  graceful  gambols  and  endless  gyra- 
tions. 

Frogs  are  rentable  artists  and  mas- 
ters in  •  one  of  the  unknown  tongues. 
They  have  a  true  voice — not  the  result 
of  mere  mechanical  action,  but  proceed- 
ing from  the  lungs,  and  expressive  of 
deep  feeling.  So,  at  least,  think  the 
Mahometans,  to  whom  they  are  sacred, 
because  they  proclaim  to  the  world  the 
praises  of  Allah — and  even  more  so, 
because  of  their  marvelous  piety.  For, 
when  the  Chaldeans  had  captured  the 
great  patriarch,  and  thrown  him  into 
the  fire,  to  be  burnt  unto  death,  hosts 
of  indignant  and  sympathizing  frogs 
appeared  from  all  sides,  and,  pouring 
water  on  the  flames,  rescued  the  Holy 
Father.  Horace  detested  them,  in 
common  with  Italy's  own  peculiar 
plague ;  they  disturbed  his  sleep  on  the 
famous  journey  to  Brindisi.  The  peas- 
ants of  France,  too,  pursued  them,  at 
one  time,  with  almost  intense  hatred. 
No  wonder — for  they  were,  by  law,  * 
compelled  to  beat,  night  after  night,  the 
water  in  moats  and  ditches  around  the 
nobleman's  castles,  that  the  croaking  of 
frogs  might  not  disturb  his  lordship's 
slumbers !  Their  song,  wo  fear,  is  not 
much  more  appreciated  in  our  day.  In 
vain  do  we  associate  it  with  the  return 
of  spring,  the  sense  of  genial  warmth 
and  the  renewal  of  fuller  life  and  vigor. 
They  have  but  a  single  sound,  the  LT, 
and  this  they  utter  through  the  whole 
diapason,  in  all  possible  hight  and 
depth,  from  spring  until  autumn.  They 
are  a  merry  set  of  summer  beings. 
Buried  in  deep  slumber  during  winter, 
the  first  rays  of  the  spring  sun  awake 
them  to  life.  At  first  lazy  and  silent, 
they  revive  as  earth  and  water  grow 
warmer.  Beautifully  dressed  in  green 
hunter's  garb,  their  bright,  lively  eyes 
set  in  golden  frames,  they  squat  gravely 
down  on  a  sunny  bank,  and,  opening 
wide  their  huge,  mouths  they  look 
the  very  picture  of  homely  comfort 
and  broad  humor.  They  have  no  lips, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
doomed  to  eternal  silence.  But  they 
know,  very  soon,  how  to  swell  their 


wide  throats,  that  shine  in  dark  nights, 
and  to  puff  out  the  huge  cheeks  with 
their  enormous  air-bladders  inside. 
How  lustily  the  males  call  out  their 
classic  Brekekekex,  co-ax,  co-ax !  whilst 
the  females  only  hum  in  low,  humble 
tones.  First,  the  leader's  loud,  coarse 
voice  breaks  forth  in  solemn  intonation ; 
then  the  others,  sitting  in  a  wide  circle 
around  him,  follow  in  long  responses; 
and  at  last,  from  far  and  near,  from 
every  pond  and  every  puddle,  their 
deep-toned  voices  are  heard  in  one 
mighty  chorus.  It  is  the  mere  outbreak 
of  joy  and  delight ;  they  know  neither 
melody  nor  order.  Each  sings  as  he 
hkcs  best,  at  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  particular  key.  They  are,  ap- 
parently, vastly  amused  at  their  own 
great  talkative  powers ;  for,  every  now 
and  then,  they  break  out  in  the  happiest 
laughter  known  in  animal  creation.  Its 
gusts  are  so  sudden,  its  tones  so  bois- 
terous and  loud — as  if  they  would  burst 
with  sheer  happiness  and  joy.  When 
they  assemble  in  large  numbers,  as  the 
tree-frogs  love  to  do  in  Paramaibo,  and 
the  countless  hosts  of  common  frogs  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian 
Sea,  they  absolutely  drown  every  other 
noise.  There  millions  join  in  the  fear- 
fully monotonous  concerts,  until  the 
earth  trembles,  and  for  miles  no  sound 
is  heard  but  their  own  hoarse  croaking. 
Although  they  all  have  one  voice  for 
the  concert  and  another  for  family 
matters,  their  note  is  nearly  the  same 
all  over  the  world — only  in  South 
America,  wo  are  told,  a  tinier  frog  will 
sit  on  a  blade  of  grass,  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  utter  a 
pleasing  chirp,  which,  joined  by  others, 
has  the  effect  of  a  harmony  of  dif- 
ferent notes.  The  bullfrog's  deep, 
disproportionate  voice  has  frightened 
many  an  innocent  wanderer  from  Eu- 
rope ;  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  sport,  too, 
for  he  grows  the  louder  the  surer  he  is 
of  attention.  After  a  short,  happy 
summer,  their  voices  gradually  weaken ; 
they  strip  off  their  delicate  dress,  which 
is  so  thin  that  it  looks  upon  paper  like 
a  faint  pencil -drawing ;  they  eat  it  with 
apparent  delight,  and  soon  after  vanish 
from  the  sight  of  man.  Silent  and  be- 
numbed, they  sink  again  into  the  ground, 
to  pass  the  cold  season  in  quiot,  un- 
broken slumber. 
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ABOUT   BABIES. 


**  fTIHEY  have  got  up  considerable  of 

-L  a  baby  next  door,"  said  my  friend, 
who  was  a  bachelor,  as  he  came  in  one 
evening  to  talk  with  me,  in  those  slow 
days,  when  men  had  time  to  talk. 

"  Bless  me !" 

I  said,  and  that  was  all  I  said,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  it  had  been  done  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.  As  I 
subsided  into  my  thoughts,  Paul  sub- 
sided into  his  cigar,  and  we  did  very 
welL  I  counted  back  the  months  since 
my  neighbor,  a  determined  fellow,  a 
carpenter,  and  his  new  wife,  equally 
brave,  had  moved  into  the  next  door, 
and  I  found  that  I  was  a  year  older  now 
than  then,  and  that  there  was  a  new 
creation  which  I  had  known  nothing 
about,  till  my  friend  had  said  "they 
have  got  up  considerable  of  a  baby  next 
door!"  He  spoke  of  it  very  lightly, 
as  a  young  man  might,  and  smoked  on, 
while  I  thought  of  it  as  a  man  who 
"had  had  losses"  should,  and  who  pon- 
dered such  things. 

I  was  old.  Indeed,  my  wife  had 
charged  that  my  baldness  increased  out 
of  proportion  to  my  wisdom,  which  might 
well  lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween us,  as  it  did.  But  those  words, 
"  they  have  got  up  a  baby,1'  came  back 
to  me,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  ex- 
press much,  and  I  wondered  whether 
my  neighbors  had  ever  reflected  upon 
what  they  had  done ;  for  I  was  sure,  as 
I  now  remembered,  that  when  I  was 
young,  I  had  not ;  for  I  looked  upon  my 
Kob  as  a  matter  of  course — when  he 
came,  but  not  when  he  left — may  God 
keep  his  soul! — and  now  a  new  child 
opened  to  me  the  gates  of  the  past  and 
of  the  future.  The  little  nebulous, 
pulpy,  unshapen  thing,  led  me  by  the 
hand  back — back  into  the  dim  region 
where  memory  had  no  place ;  when  I 
lay,  as  now  the  new  baby  in  the  next 
house  lay,  palpitating  with  new  life  and 
light ;  striking  out  blindly  with  my 
small  fists,  and  grasping  vaguely  at 
misty  shadows,  which  hovered  around 
me  then,  (as  they  seem  to  now)  and  al- 
ways escaped.  I  reflect  at  such  times, 
how  I  might  have  been  crippled  or  dis- 
eased, or  a  fool,  had  my  parents  dis- 
obey «d  God's  good  laws,  and  sacrified 
me  to  the  demon  of  drink,  or  any  ill- 
regulated  ambitions  and  passions,  in 
which  crowds  indulge.     It  is  true  I  am 


a  little  knock-kneed  and  have  a  stoop, 
but  I  consider  that  these  are  aristocra- 
tic, and  pertain  to  old,  spent,  feeble 
families,  and  so  I  console  myself,  for 
the  want  of  that  sturdy  strength  which 
hovers  about  the  plough  handles,  and 
shocks  the  sentiment  of  very  young 
ladies.  "  By  jingo,"  one  of  our  tallest 
and  spooniest  boys  used  to  say,  who 
had  a  leg  as  large  as  a  decent  man's 
arm,  and  as  long  as  a  stork's,  "by 
jingo,  there's  no  mistaking  that  leg ;  it 
belongs  to  Coggeshall!"  and  so  it  did ; 
and  I  am  glad  I  was  not  his  father's 
son ;  for  the  head  matched  the  legs,  and 
was  like  the  birds',  much  bill  and  little 
brains.  I  have  not  studied  anatomy, 
and  so  I  may  be  wrong ;  but  as  his  feet 
never  grew,  and  were  very  narrow  and 
small,  even  when  he  got  to  be  old 
enough  to  vote,  and  was  what  is  called 
a  man,  my  conclusion  is  that  the  blood 
never  got  all  the  way  down  those  long 
legs,  but  was  spent  about  the  knees, 
which  were  very  large,  of  course.  But 
these  two  legs  went  to  Congress,  and 
gave  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  and  then  disappeared  for  ever. 

Whoever  will  go  down  to  Seventh- 
street  or  Sixth-street,  or  into  the  Fourth 
Ward,  anywhere  among  the  tenement 
houses,  and  towards  evening  watch  the 
children  who  swarm  there,  and  notice 
how  many  are  wan,  and  how  here  and 
there  is  a  crutch,  or  a  club-foot  or  a 
twisted  nose,  or  a  bleared  eye,  his  heart 
will  tremble  with  regret ;  but  it  will  also 
expand  with  thanksgiving  that  his  birth 
and  boyhood  were  not  there;  and  he 
will  go  home,  as  I  do,  and  go  out  in  his 
yard,  and  hold  up  his  head  and  straighten 
his  back,  and  swing  about  his  arms, 
and  jump  his  legs,  and  enjoy  himself; 
and  his  neighbors  will  say,  "  has  this 
singular  old  world,  which  has  lunar  in- 
fluences and  laws  of  gravity,  and  rotates 
on  its  axis,  and  is  deflected  at  the 
poles  ever  seen  so  queer  a  sight  ?" 

Let  them,  oh!  man;  but  do  you  en- 
joy your  fine  body,  and  work  well  for 
its  salvation. 

But  Walker's  new  baby  was  born  in 
March,  and  that  1  did  not  like;  there 
was  an  impropriety  in  it,  the  season 
was  not  fit, — it  was  rude  and  blustering. 
True,  the  blue-birds  come  on  the  four- 
teenth of  February,  for  that  is  Valen- 
tine's day,  and  the  aroma  of  the  love- 
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letters  softens  the  air,  so  that  these 
blue-birds  can  sing  it;  but  the  tenth 
day  of  March  is  nobody's  day,  and  I 
know  of  nothing  which  should  make  it 
a  desirable  day  to  be  born  in,  and  I 
would  not  advise  it;  but  as  it  was  my 
little  neighbor's  first  baby,  she  might 
well  overlook  these  thing,  which  a  per- 
son of  experience  would  consider.  I 
would  be  born  in  June — June,  nature's 
great  month,  so  full  of  promise ;  when 
the  blossoms  are  showing  forth  their 
beauty,  and  every  bird  and  every  in- 
sect, wakened  into  new  life,  is  rioting 
in  sweets  and  singing  out  its  soul ;  when 
the  breezy  landscape,  spread  out  before 
you,  fills  your  heart  with  longing  and 
your  eye  with  tears;  when  the  hills, 
lying  in  their  haze  of  ether,  bathed  as 
it  were  with  softened  sunshine,  carry 
peace  to  the  over- worked  mind ;  when 
the  summer  sea,  through  the  long  sol- 
stice, returns  the  glories  of  the  sun  and 
sky,  and  gently  kisses  the  rough  rocks, 
and  murmurs  of  the  Infinite ; — then — 
then  is  the  time  to  be  born ;  and  those 
who  read  Putnam  and  have  faith  in  me, 
will  hereafter  remember  this,  and  be 
guided  by  it,  and  so  do  the  world  some 
service. 

Think  of  the  pictures  which  will  be 
dagucrreotyped  on  that  subtile  brain 
when  the  blue  eye  first  opens  wide  with 
wonder  upon  a  June  creation ;  and,  as  if 
stunned  with  beauty  of  trees  and  grass, 
and  sky  and  river,  of  bird  and  blos- 
som, the  eyes  shut  again  in  a  long 
slumber,  and  all  that  vision  is  assimi- 
lated and  goes  coursing  through  the 
veins,  as  any  one  may  see  who  watches 
as  mothers  do.  Wno  supposes  that 
such  a  first  sight  is  ever  forgotten  or 
lost? — not  Putnam — not  I. 

Think  how  full  of  sunshine  a  little 
life  might  be  which  first  felt  the  influ- 
ences of  the  genial  June  sun,  and  breath- 
ed into  its  imperfect  lungs,  first  breaths 
from  air  scented  with  apple  blossoms, 
sweet  briars  and  lilacs — think  how 
those  lungs  would  expand  and  grow,  in 
such  life-giving  air,  and  become  full, 
round,  resonant  and  vocal  with  music ; 
think,  for  a  moment,  what  a  lung  is ! 
how  they  receive  and  perfect  every 
particle  of  the  blood  Which  courses 
through  the  blue  veins  and  blushes  on- 
the  cheek  of  your  child — how,  without 
them,  Lind,  and  Sonntag,  and  Caradori, 
would  have  been  oommon,  feeble  wo- 
men— how  with  them  they  entranced  the 
world ! — think  of  these  things,  E.  S.,  and 
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remember  how  few  persons  are  born  in 
June,  how  many  in  December,  and  cease 
to  wonder  longer  at  the  piping  voices, 
pale  faces,  small  feet  and  early  deaths 
of  this  generation. 

The  world  does  move,  as  one  Galileo 
once  said — and  notions  are  now  and  then 
exploded ;  one  such  is,  that  a  man  can 
do  only  one  thing  well;  now,  a  full, 
round  man  can  do  any  thing  well,  give 
him  time  enough;  and  the  one  thing 
that  I  intend  to  do,  is,  to  make  an  Al- 
manac, and  for  this  reason :  because  I 
want  to  move  Lady-Day  from  the  25th 
of  March  to  the  25th  of  June ;  I  take  it 
I  can  put  my  Saints'  days  where  I  please 
in  my  own  Almanac.  Now,  some  Mar- 
tinet-minded man  may  say,  "Oh,  but 
then,  Christmas  won't  come  right!" — I 
should  expect  he  would.  But,  Christ- 
mas is  right — the  25th  December  is  the 
proper  time— and  Lady-Day  will  be 
right  when  I  make  my  Almanac. 

The  baby  is  an  animal  and  should 
mainly  be  treated  as  such ;  but  it  is  an 
animal  in  which  lies  hidden  a  nascent 
soul.  During  the  first  period  it  sleeps; 
yet,  the  germ  begins  to  unfold,  sending 
through  that  living  yet  quiet  organism, 
those  multiplied  and  subtle  nerves, 
which  are,  in  a  sort,  the  roots  of  the 
soul.  Motions,  dim  and  vague,  tell  of 
the  spirit,  and,  as  the  mother  sits  watch- 
ful, she  sees  a  suspicion  of  suffering 
pass  away,  and  a  lambent  light,  almost 
a  smile,  play  over  the  unconscious  face, 
like  the  sunshine  whioh  chases  the 
shadows  across  the  rolling  plain. 

The  baby  is  an  animal,  and  so  the 
child  should  be — and  its  devotion,  on 
the  whole,  should  be  to  its  body. 
Whenever  you  see  smart  children,  or 
studious  children,  or  pious  children,  be 
sure  that  something  is  wrong,  and  do 
not  weep  if  they  die  early ;  they  would 
grow  up  spindling  and  weedy.  Look 
out  for,  and  hold  fast  by,  a  good  rollick- 
ing baby — like  George  Ard — that  does 
not  care  a  snap  for  its  mind  or  its  soul, 
or  its  clothes,  but  has  a  keen  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  frequent  dinners,  and 
long  naps,  and  is  a  true  Sybarite,  and  is 
not  ashamed  of  it. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most 
perfect  creature,  the  lord  of  all  crea- 
tures, in  infancy  is  the  most  helpless, 
and  this  helplessness  makes  him  so 
engrossing  and  so  dear;  for  what  we 
help  we  love,  and,  in  life,  whoever  seeks 
happiness  finds  it  only  in  helping  others. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  despise  the 
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body — it  is  all  wrong,  and  every  creed 
should  begin  with  duties  to  it.  Again, 
beauty  has  been  thought  to  be  excep- 
tional, a  sort  of  special  gift  of  God — it 
is  all  wrong ;  for  beauty  is  the  normal 
condition,  and  beauty  and  health  are 
synonymous,  and  just  so  far  as  we  re- 
store mankind  to  a  godlike  condition  of 
health,  we  bring  back  to  earth  the  beau- 
ty of  the  angels,  and  so  save  handsome 
women  from  falling  into  utter  folly,  and 
handsome  men  from  Fetichism  or  self- 
worship,  which  is — devil-worship. 

But  the  new  baby  next  door  impress- 
ed me ;  and  the  Swedenborgians  would 
say  that  that  was  an  influx,  I  suppose, 
for  they  always  do,  and  seem  to  have 
great  satisfaction  in  calling  old  things 
by  a  new  name;  so  I  went  up  stairs 
and  put  my  ear  to  the  wall  and  listened 
for  its  sound;  but  I  could  not  hear, 
only  feel  it;  then  I  wondered  what 
it  was — a  boy  ?  a  girl  ?  or  what  ?  and 
then  I  laughed  softly ;  for  I  remember- 
ed how  Barney  McLeary  came  back 
from  harvesting  in  England;  and  a 
neighbor  met  him,  and  said,  in  an  exci- 
ted way: — 

"Sure,  now,  Misthress  Maclary  has  a 
baby!" 

"Ah,  now,  John — has  she?"  said 
Barney,  surprised,  and  a  little  elated. 

"Yes;  but  what  do  you  think  it 
is?" 

This  was  an  unexpected  question,  and 
caused  perplexity. 

"Guess,  now,"  said  John. 

"Well— a  bye!" 

"Guess  agin,"  said  John,  enjoying 
his  ignorance,  "  guess  agin." 

"  Maybe  a  girl,  then  ' 

"  Och,"  said  John,  much  disconcert- 
ed— "Och,  ye  nager — somebody  tould 
ye." 

He  had  guessed  so  important  a  fact 
in  two  guesses;  I  would  not  venture 
upon  Walker's  new  baby  in  that  way, 
and  returned  to  the  evening  door- step, 
where  I  could  get  a  breatn  of  Paul's 
cigar.  If  I  ever  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  great  deal  more  money  than  my 
share,  I  mean  to  hire  a  stout  German 
boy,  who  does  not  care  to  live  long,  to 
burn  a  little  tobacco  for  me,  for  its  fra- 
grance, in  the  absence  of  jessamines  and 
violets,  is  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the 
street  air ;  but,  at  present,  I  must  trust 
to  chance  and  Paul.  I  suppose  it  is  not 
chance ;  but  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
so,  whether  a  child  is  a  boy  or  a  girl. 
We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  and, 


therefore,  have  no  control  over  the  re- 
sults. This  I  have  reason  to  regret,  for 
one  of  my  uncles  had  nine  daughters 
ranging  from  five  to  fifty;  and  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  have  to  kiss  them  all  in 
one  day ;  that  I  should  do  so,  was  a  sur- 
prise to  him,  for  he  said: — "What  a 
devil  of  a  fellow  you  are  for  kissing !" 
And  I  thought  "  What  a  devil  of  a  fel- 
low you  are  for  daughters !"  I  have  no 
doubt  he  regretted  the  one  as  much  as  I 
did  the  other,  and  would  not  have  begun 
had  he  known  the  end,  as  I  would  not. 
I  venture,  therefore,  to  call  the  attention 
of  eminent  physiologists  to  this  point,' 
for,  in  these  days,  when  science  ransacks 
the  world  and  the  waters,  a  new  field  for 
exploration  will  be  received  with  thank- 
fulness, and  pieces  of  plate  may  be  pre- 
sented to  me  and  Putnam,  for  which,  in 
<  advance,  I  tender  our  thanks. 

Mrs.  Walker's  baby  not  only  led  me 
into  the  dim-lighted  past,  where  the 
memory  of  good  and  pleasant  things 
yet  shone  out  like  white  milestones  here 
and  there  along  the  way,  and  excited  in 
me  a  love  for  the  past,  and  a  sympathy 
wkh  these  young  creatures,  one  of 
which,  I  have  faitn  to  believe,  I  once 
was — though  few  might  be  persuaded 
of  it,  seeing  how  granulated  and  edgy 
I  have  come  to  be  in  the  jar  and  motion 
of  this  city — hungering  for  wealth.  It 
not  only  did  this  (if  I  knew  whether  it 
was  a  boy  or  a  girl,  I  should  not  speak 
of  it,  as — it — )  but  it  made  me  ponder 
upon  the  present,  and  a  shade  of  regret, 
I  think,  passed  over  my  soul,  that  I, 
too,  who  had  been  so  full  of  possibilities, 
had  yet  come  to  so  small  a  performance. 
Then  I  remembered  how  the  baby  Shak- 
speare,  a  little  nebulous  mass,  with  hero 
and  there  a  spot  of  light,  had  once 
hovered  about  Warwickshire,  and  had 
drawn  from  the  breath  of  nature  such 
richness  and  radiance,  and  had  rounded 
into  a  boy  under  that  veiled  sky,  and 
had  assimilated  everything  good,  and 
great,  and  pleasant,  and  subtile,  so 
mat  he  himself  came  to  be  a  sort 
of  microcosm.  Yet,  when  he  was 
launched  into  his  orbit,  he  was  a  poor 
player  enough,  and  a  small  star ;  but  he 
went  on,  as  the  eternal  stars  do,  silently, 
making  no  whine,  but  for  ever  working, 
and  shining  on  the  world  through  all 
time;  and  we  yet  see  his  light,  while 
the  tar  and  tinder-rockets,  kings,  popes, 
and  generals,  have  flashed  out  and  are 
vanished.  So,  too,  I  thought  of  the 
poor  peasant  baby  Robin,  who  rolled 
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about  on  the  hard  but  clean  floor  of  that 
Scotch  bothie,  and  learned  of  man  and 
God  as  he  could ;  but  the  windows  of 
his  soul  were  open,  so  that  the  light 
streamed  in  and  swept  the  strings,  and 
forth  came  melodies  which  neither  I  nor 
the  world  could  do  without :  yet  he,  too, 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  passed  away, 
and  left  no  sign.  And  Cromwell,  too, 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  what  a  baby  he 
was ;  strong,  yet  soft  and  pulpy  as  any, 
and  loved  by  a  mother  and  christened 
Oliver,  with  long,  white  clothes  just 
like  another  child — how  fibrous  he 
grew,  and  how  enduring,  and  how  doing 
and  daring !  Yet  he  closed  his  eyes 
knowing  that  England,  for  which  he 
had  once  hoped  so  much,  would  return 
to  its  kings  and  its  idols,  and  wallow 
in  degradation  as  it  had  before.  I 
thought  of  niany  more,  a  long  list  of 
working-men  and  of  the  crowds  of 
worthy  fellows  whose  names  I  had 
never  heard,  and  I  said,  but  not  aloud, 
to  Paul : — "  Philip— Philip  Wallys  you 
were  a  baby  once,  but  you  are  a  black- 
smith now,  and  it's  your  business  to 
think  good  thoughts  and  speak  good 
words,  and  do  good  deeds,  and  to  shoe 
horses ;  now  you  may  believe  that  you 
ought  to  speak  in  a  forum,  but  you 
have  none  to  speak  in ;  you  may  think 
vou  ought  to  Bhape  nations,  but  it  is 
iron  you  are  to  shape,  not  Constitu- 
tions. Let  such  things  go  and  do  well 
the  work  at  hand,  and  speak  a  good 
word  to  Walker  when  you  can,  and  en- 
joy your  good  thoughts,  and  remember 
there  is  a  God,  and  a  long  hereafter, 
and  plenty  of  time.  Now,  Philip,  you 
don't  get  drunk,  and  a  good  many  great 
men  at  Washington  do.  You  don't 
cheat,  (did  you  not,  though,  slight  that 
shoe  to-day  when  you  were  in  a  hurry  ?) 
but  rich  men  in  Wall-street  do;  you 
don't  swagger  with  vanity,  Philip,  ex- 
cept on  rare  occasions,  yet  some  of  the 
biggest  clergy  do,  all  the  while,  nights, 
too,  as  it  is  reported;  and,  above  all 
things,  Philip,  1  hope  you  don't  lie,  as 
politicians  do — for.  if  you  do,  you  will 
certainly  go  the  dogs  or — the  devil." 

But  this  kind  of  self-communion, 
though  very  pleasant,  could  not  be  con- 
tinued further  with  profit ;  yet,  after  it, 
I  believe  1  liked  Paul  better  though  he 
did  smoke  and  differ  in  opinion  with 
me  upon  every  important  matter,  and  I 
thought  that,  possibly,  he  was  a  really 
clever  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  spitting  on 
my  ioor,  which,  just  then,  he  did. 


It  must  have  been  a  nice  tiling  to  do, 
to  cast  the  horoscope  for  a  child;  to 
consult  the  stars,  and  to  practice  subtile 
and  mystic  hocus-pocus,  and  so  en- 
deavor to  shape  or  indicate  the  future 
course  of  that  now  shapeless  thing — 
there  was  something  weird  and  wonder- 
ful about  those  alchemists  with  their 
charts,  and  their  abracadabras,  and 
their  towers,  and  thei-  vigils.  I 
should,  certuinly,  have  had  mine  cast, 
and  I  should  go  to  a  fortune-teller,  now, 
if  the  breed  were  not  sunk  beneath  con- 
tempt. There  was,  about  astrologers, 
the  same  easy  way  of  getting  along  as 
there  is  about  the  spiritual  asses  of  to- 
day: it  made  no  kind  of  difference, 
whether  the  thing  came  out  so  or  not,  it 
was  spirits  and  that  was  enough.  S«  as  I 
sat  there  on  my  step,  I  thought  1  would 
cast  the  horoscope  of  the  new  baby — 
and  I  drew  a  pentagon,  and  I  got 
Saturn  into  the  ascendant,  and  I  got  in 
the  red  dog  and  the  white  lady,  and  it 
seemed  Mars  was  in  opposition,  and 
foreboded  something;  thus  1  was  get- 
ting on  very  well,  when  I  remembered 
I  did  not  know  the  hour  and  the  minute 
when  the  baby  was  born,  neither  did  I 
know  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl, 
and  so  all  was  confusion  again.  Yet  it 
was  pleasant  to  me  to  think  that  the 
new  little  creature  might  well  become 
a  pride  and  a  glory  to  the  mother  that 
had  borne  it,  and  a  prop  and  a  stay  to 
the  tottering  steps  of  that  fair,  out- 
spoken Walker.  I  do  not  like  to  fore- 
cast the  future  with  clouds  of  sorrow, 
and  as  I  had  great  confidence  in  the 
father  and  mother  of  that  child,  and  as 
I  knew  full  well  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  when  children  are  bad,  it  is  the 
consequence  of  diseased,  or  bad,  or  in- 
judicious parents,  I  concluded  that  the 
new  baby  was  a  blessing  now,  and 
would  be  a  satisfaction  forever. 

I  have  a  curious  idiosyncrasy,  which 
is  that,  though  I  like  children,  I  don't 
need  them,  and  I  think  1  like  other 
people  s  better  than  my  own.  I  am  not 
fond  of  their  care  and  responsibility,  and, 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  had  another 
person's  experience.  A  very  jolly 
French  gentleman  was  in  the  stage,  who 
overflowed  with  kindliness  and  French 
sympathy,  and,  in  his  politeness  and 
good  nature,  he  borrowed  a  very  fine 
and  jolly  baby  from  its  mother ;  they  did 
very  well  for  a  while,  but  the  roughness 
of  the  road,  I  suppose,  or  the  French- 
man's surprising  methods,  disturbed  tae 
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dinner  of  the  baby,  and  it  poured  down 
the  baby's  chin,  and  along  the  gentle- 
man's browsers.  The  bland  face  elon- 
gated, and  he  extended  the  baby  to- 
wards its  mother,  saying:  " Madame, 
take  your  leetle  shild ;  I  am  doesgust." 
I  have  never  taken  a  baby  from  that- 
day  to  this ;  but  I  like  to  touch  them, 
for  their  flesh  is  cool  and  tender.  The 
most  delicious  texture  is  the  skin  of  a 
black,  or  mulatto  baby ;  it  is  satiny  and 
fine,  and  the  true  pet  and  picaninny  is 
the  black  child,  as  any  one  who  has 
lived  at  the  south,  knows,  and  they 
awaken  a  great  deal  of  love  from  the 
whites,  till  they  become  old  enough  to 
sell,  and,  in  their  mothers,  somewhat 
longer  than  that. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  a 
passing  allusion  to  one  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  day.  Some  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  babies  in 
Ohio.  The  world  was  startled  with  the  re- 
port that  forty  babies  were  collected  at 
Columbus,  and  that  there  was  a  "  Baby 
Show," — a  new  thing  in  social  science, 
the  report  of  which  went  flying  abroad 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 
Perhaps  that  was  well — it  was  at  least 
tolerable — it  was  western ;  and  so  was 
my  experience  on  my  way  to  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  in  Louisville.  I  was  ad- 
vised to  see  CoL  Croghan,  the  owner  of 
the  Cave,  before  I  went  down,  and  so  I 
did ;  but  I  had  not,  before  that,  thought 
of  the  Cave  being  owned  any  more  than 
I  would  of  a  cloud  being  owned.  He 
spoke  of  the  price  he  paid  for  it,  and 
then  mentioned  other  Caves,  when  I 
asked,  *4  Why,  sir,  do  you  own  others  ?" 
"  Bless  you,  yes,  I  own  fifteen  Caves !" 
Bless  me,  sure  enough  1  We  shall  yet 
be  shown  private  cabinets  of  moun- 
tains, 1  suppose,  and  herbariums  of  coal 
mines.  Barnum,  the  showman,  inde- 
fatigable, unscrupulous,  determined  to 


have  success — an  excellent  representa- 
tive of  the  audacity,  enterprise  and 
cunning  of  this  people,  seized  the  Baby 
Show  card  and  spread  it  abroad  far  and 
near ;  the  maternal  instinct  was  roused, 
and  from  far  and  near  came  together 
(5th  June,  1855,)  fat  children  and  lean 
children,  twins,  triplets,  quatruplets  and 
what  not,  and  they  were  crowded  in 
where"  the  hen-coops  were  last  year, 
with  the  fat  lady  and  the  bearded  lady, 
and  the  giant  lady  from  Maine,  (men, 
every  mother's  son  of  them,)  and  the 
dwarf  lady  from  Michigan,  and  the 
happy  family  and  the  Ourang  Outang, 
and  men  and  women  were  crowded  in 
among  them,  (I  too,)  and  Barnum  made 
$20,000  by  it,  and  I  saw  George  Ard, 
hurrah  for  him!  the  flue  fellow,  to 
whom,  not  having  seen  the  Scot  child!  I 
gave  my  prize.  'Twas  a  disagreeable, 
if  not  a  disgusting  show,  and  I  trust 
will  never  be  repeated. 

The  philosophic,  physical  generaliza- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  this  show,  ac- 
cording to  the  clever  reporter  of  the 
Tribune  is,  "that  a  handsome  baby 
must  have  a  handsome  mother,  that  she 
must  have  had  two  children  before, 
that  she  must  live  freely,  take  general 
domestic  exercise  on  level  land,  and  that 
her  husband  must  be  a  coachman." 

One  more  tiling  I  may  mention,  be- 
cause I  think  it  may  strike  the  minds  of 
those  about  to  marry,  as  worthy  of  very 
serious  consideration,  (for  nobody  is 
safe).  It  appears  that  there  is  a  baby 
born  with  a  beard ! 

Think  of  it,  my  young  friends.  My 
last  words  are,  and  I  am  a  mild  man, 
that  a  baby  is  a  complex  and  wonderful 
work  of  art.  Whoever  succeeds  in  per- 
fecting this  work  deserves  all  praise — 
whoever  produces  a  pale  and  diseased 
child  should  at  once  be  put  to  death 
without  talk ;  the  evidence  is  complete. 
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Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Nov.  26, 1852. 

¥E  have  now  had  a  month's  experience 
of  Mormon  life.  So  far,  we  have 
been  treated  with  kindness— our  land- 
lady improves  on  further  acq  uaintance, 
— we  have  access  to  a  well-selected  pub- 
lic library.  Mr.  Livingston,  a  gentile 
merchant,  has  politely  given  us  the  free- 
dom of  some  choice  books,  left  in  his 
possession  by  the  late  Secretary  Harris. 
Among  them,  are  a  few  standard  works 
of  fiction — real  treasures — and  we  are 
hoping  to  pass  the  period  of  our  im- 
prisonment agreeably.  Yet  I  fear,  with 
all  these  appliances,  the  coming  winter 
is  destined  to  be  a  tedious  one.  There 
is  £m  oppressive  sense  of  seclusion  from 
the  active,  moving  world  outside  of  the 
Great  Basin.  The  daily  news,  which  has 
heretofore  absorbed  so  much  of  our 
attention,  is  entirely  wanting,  and  there 
seems  to  be  but  little  for  us  to  do 
except  to  watch  the  curious  little  world, 
in  the  midst  of  which  our  present  for- 
tunes are  cast. 

We  have  made  one  disagreeable  dis- 
covery. Polygamy  is  not  only  prac- 
ticed, but  openly  justified  and  advoca- 
ted on  religious  grounds.  We  had 
some  rumors  of  this  on  the  way ;  but 
Mr.  F.  strenuously  contended,  that  it 
was  one  of  the  thousand  reports,  circu- 
lated to  the  prejudice  of  the  Mormons, 
by  their  enemies.  I  am  afraid  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  stories 
will  prove  to  be  true.  It  seems  that  it 
was  practiced  secretly  by  most  of  the 
leaders  before  they  left  the  States,  in 
obedience  to  a  revelation  of  their  pre- 
tended prophet,  Smith ;  but  more  openly 
after  they  came  here,  and  that,  finally, 
during  the  last  summer,  they  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  preached  openly  in  favor 
of  it,  and  published  the  sermons  and 
pretended  revelation  in  their  newspaper. 
Before  this  period,  their  missionaries 
were  instructed  to  deny  that  any  such 
vile  institution  existed  among  them,  an 
injunction  which  they  readily  obeyed. 

We  are  unquestionably  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  of  fanatics,  who  are  con- 
trolled by  a  gang  of  licentious  villains, 
and  it  will  require  all  our  circumspection 
to  get  along  smoothly.  One  of  our 
gentile  friends  told  Mr.  F.,  the  other 
day,  that  he  would  see  things  that 
would  disgust  him,  and  expressed  a 
regret  that  he  had  brought  his  wife  with 


him.  These  things  annoy  me  some- 
what, but  I  do  not  think  they  will  dare 
to  resort  to  any  lawless  measures  to- 
wards us. 

That  we  are  closely  watched,  I  am 
well  persuaded.  The  very  day  after  we 
arrived,  while  wholly  absorbed  in  read- 
ing the  news  from  home,  I  was  sudden- 
ly startled  by  a  pair  of  eyes  glaring  in 
at  the  west  window,  belonging  to  a  ma- 
lignant looking  man,  who  was  engaged 
in  training  some  vines  on  that  side  of 
the  house.  Of  course  he  desisted  when 
he  found  himself  observed,  but  I  detect- 
ed him,  afterwards,  repeating  the  same 
thing  in  a  very  furtive  manner.  If  this 
man  has  not  committed  murder,  it  has 
not  been  for  want  of  opportunity.  I 
have  since  learned  that  he  lives  but  a 
short  distance  from  us,  upon  the  same 
lot,  in  a  long,  low,  underground  log  hut, 
covered  with  thatch  and  earth,  giving  it 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  ice- 
house. He  had  been  employed,  it  seems, 
for  a  few  days,  to  assist  Father  Lee,  in 
preparing  the  garden  and  flower-bed  for 
winter. 

And  who  is  Father  Lee  1  Father  Lee 
is  a  domestic  of  all  work  in  the  family, 
whose  age  precludes  the  idea  of  hard 
work,  and  whose  countenance  indicates 
a  large  degree  of  simple  good.  This 
man  has  left  wife  and  children  in  "Old 
Hingland?1  for  salvation's  sake,  that  ho 
might  be  in  the  very  citadel  of  Zion  at 
the  consummation  of  all  earthly  things. 

Mrs.  Farnham  is  a  good  Mormon  in 
all  points,  except  that  she  is  bitterly 
opposed  to  polygamy.  But  this  may 
be  only  pretense  to  render  us  unguard- 
ed. She  may,  after  all,  be  as  much  a 
spy  upon  us  as  the  cut-throat  who 
gazed  in  at  the  window  The  fact  is, 
we  are  becoming  excessively  suspicious. 
A  few  of  the  gentile  residents  have 
called  upon  us,  and  I  observe,  when  the 
subject  of  Mormonism  is  broached, 
they  immediately  lower  their  voices, 
and  look  around,  as  if  apprehensive 
that  some  one  may  be  listening  at  the 
door  or  windows.  This  is  hint  enough, 
and  we  have  schooled  ourselves,  thus 
earlv,  to  talk  in  whispers.  This  con- 
straint produces  a  sort  of  strait-jacket 
sensation,  from  which  I  would  gladly  be 
relieved.  I  can  readily  see  how  easy 
it  would  be  to  get  into  collision  with 
the  people. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  ex- 
plained what  is  understood  by  il  Gen- 
tile." The  Mormons  call  themselves 
saints  par  excellence,  and  all  others 
gentiles — we  are  gentiles — all  are  gen- 
tiles who  do  not  belong  to  this  strange 
community  of  saints. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way, 
directly  west  of  us,  in  a  small  adobe 
house,  resides  Phineas  Young,  a  brother 
of  the  governor,  familiarly  known,  how- 
ever, by  the  uncomplimentary  designa- 
tion of  '•  Old  Phin."  This  man  called, 
soon  after  our  arrival,  and  manifested  a 
disposition  to  treat  us  with  civility.  I 
learned  from  Mrs.  Farnham  that  he  had 
had  some  seven  or  eight  wives ;  that  his 
first,  or  real  wife,  still  lives  in  the  States ; 
and  that  the  others  had  all  left  him  but 
one.  Whether  he  had  been  reduced  to 
this  low  number  by  necessity  or  in- 
clination, I  do  not  know.  I  further 
learned  that  the  present  Mrs.  Phin  de- 
sired to  make  my  acquaintance,  so  an 
evening  was  appointed,  and  they  both 
called.  We  found  him  very  sociable, 
with  much  general  information,  and  full 
of  anecdote  of  the  roving  life  to  which 
all  the  Mormons  have  been,  more  or 
less,  subjected.  He  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  of  gentile  persecutions, — a  theme 
which  I  find  them  ready  enough  to  talk 
about.  Among  other  things  he  gave  us 
a  history  of  the  privations  to  which 
those  saints  were  subject,  who  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  valley. 

It  seems  they  were  driven  nearly  to 
the  point  of  starvation,  and  had  to  dig 
Sego  roots, — a  root  extensively  used 
by  the  Indians,  from  which  they  have 
received  the  name  of  Diggers.  He 
gave  quite  a  graphic  description  of 
the  destruction  which  threatened  their 
first  crops,  by  the  ravages  of  an  ugly 
cricket,  until  the  ravagers  were  in  turn 
destroyed  by  flocks  of  white  gulls, 
which  came  over  the  mountain  tops; 
a  thing  which,  he  assured  us,  had  never 
before  been  seen.  Mr.  F.  asked  him 
where  they  came  from.  That,  he  said, 
was  a  mystery, — he  did  not  doubt  they 
were  created  for  the  occasion.  The 
man  is  a  Jesuit,  after  all.  While  mar- 
veling about  these  mysterious  gulls,  I 
could  see  him  slyly  watching  the  effect 
the  narrative  might  have  upon  his  audi- 
ence. 

I  found  time  to  have  some  side  chat 
with  Mrs.  Phin;  and  learned  she  had 
been  previously  married  to  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Caniield,  and  that  she  had 
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persuaded  him  to  take  her  sister,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached,  as  his 
second  wife,  thinking  they  could  get 
alone  harmoniously.  Caniield  finally 
concluded  that  two  were  not  enough, 
and  took  in  a  third,  and  then  abused 
the  two  sisters.  He  then  went  off  to 
California,  searching  for  gold,  and  came 
back  empty-handed;  upon  which  she 
left  him,  and  took  refuge  under  the 
shadow  of  "  Old  Phin."  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  story  told  by  the 
woman  herself;  leaving  discreetly  un- 
told, no  doubt,  the  most  salient  points 
of  her  history.  They  left,  pressingly 
inviting  a  return  of  the  visit;  but  I  in- 
ternally resolved  that  a  convenient 
head-ache,  or  something  equally  cogent, 
should  always  interfere. 

On  the  corner  diagonal  to  us,  is  a 
bright  spot  in  this  wilderness  of  moral 
darkness:  an  English  cabinet-maker, 
opposed  to  polygamy — a  Gladdenite, — 
ana,  withal,  a  proscribed  man.  What  is 
meant  by  Gladdenite  I  do  not  distinctly 
understand,  except  that  it  designates  a 
heresy  among  the  saints ;  and  this  man 
is  spoken  of  with  a  good  deal  of  bit- 
terness. 

#  Directly  opposite,  on  the  north,  re- 
sides Brother  Wakeman,  an  exemplary 
Mormon  of  two  wives  and  a  host  of 
children.  He  lives  in  a  well  built  adobe 
house ;  but  there  is  around  the  estab- 
lishment an  appearance  of  utter  shift- 
lessness ;  the  broken  windows  are  stuffed 
with  rags, — the  doorway  and  steps  look 
as  though  one  might  stick  fast  in  trying 
to  pass  them,  and  the  street  fences  are 
half  down.  Scarce  a  dav  passes  which 
does  not  exhibit  some  evidence  of  inter- 
nal commotion,  like  a  volcanic  eruption, 
in  this  domicile,  in  one  form  or  another. 
At  one  time  three  or  four  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  one  of  the  mothers,  will  be 
seen  hurrying  out,  followed  by  the  wor- 
thy brother,  m  hot  pursuit,  with  threat- 
ening gestures  and  high  voices,  from 
the  screaming  treble  of  the  youngsters 
to  the  harsh  bass  of  the  sire.  At  an- 
other time  a  number  of  children  will 
stream  forth,  pursued  by  one  of  the 
women,  flourishing  a  broomstick.  This 
Wakeman  occasionally  comes  over  the 
way  to  borrow  something  of  Mrs.  Farn- 
ham, and  I  get  a  nearer  view  of  him. 
He  has  a  fierce,  gray  eye,  and  very 
florid  complexion;  and  looks  like  one 
of  your  crank  men,  who  are  continually 
on  the  look  out  for  an  intrusion  upon 
their  rights. 
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If  rumor  speak  truly,  he  had  warm 
work,  when  he  took  in  his  second  wife.  It 
seems  that  it  is  a  great  point  with  these 
bashaws  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
first  wife  to  the  second  marriage,  and 
Brother  Wakeman's  wife  proving  con- 
tumacious, he  resorted  to  choking  and 
beating  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  neigh- 
bors had  to  interfere.  Really,  if  there 
was  ever  a  human  den,  where  Pande- 
monium was  fairly  incarnated  and  ulti- 
mated  upon  earth,  we  have  discovered 
it  in  this  hopeful  establishment. 

One  of  the  boys,  by  the  name  of  Alma, 
we  have  taken  a  kind  of  odd  fancy  to,  in 
spite  of  his  rags,  tricks,  and  dirt  He 
makes  a  fair  errand-boy,  with  the  im  • 
mediate  prospect  of  reward  before  him. 
He  is  all  eyes  and  mouth — looks  as  ea- 
gerly hungry  as  a  young  wolf— and  is, 
withal,  good-humored.  He  said  to  me, 
one  day:  "Oh,  I'm  mortal  hungry;  I 
reckon  I  shall  have  to  go  and  get  sego." 
Of  course,  it  was  difficult  to  resist  such 
an  appeal,  which  the  rascal  well  under- 
stood. He  often  comes  in,  and  our  land- 
lady rates  him  soundly;  but  I  find  it 
generally  ends  in  giving  the  poor  urchin 
something  to  eat. 

After  we  had  got  comfortably  settled 
in  our  new  home,  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Phelps,  my  compagnon  du  voyage. — 
They  have  taken  up  their  quarters  in 
the  family  of  Major  Horton,  who  lives 
two  miles  from  here,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town.  In  going  there  I 
walked  till  fairly  tired  out,  when  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  Capt.  Phelps 
in  a  carriage,  who  instantly  turned 
about,  and  easily  persuaded  me  to  ride 
the  rest  of  the  way.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  an  intelligent-looking  man,  who 
manifested  much  gratification  at  our  ar- 
rival in  the  city,  and  ventured  to  pro- 
phesy that  we  would  like  it  so  well  as 
to  make  it  our  permanent  home.  I 
found  Major  Horton' s  a  very  comforta- 
bly furnished  adobe  dwelling,  of  two 
stories — an  unusual  hight  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  winds  from  the  canons. 
Mrs.  II.  appeared  lady-like ;  and  the 
daughter,  who  is  quite  pretty,  is  a  great 
belle  among  the  saints. 

Oa  my  way  back  I  sauntered  leisure- 
ly, and  gratified  my  curiosity  by  peep- 
ing into  doors  and  windows.  The  mass 
of  the  dwellings  are  small,  low,  and  hut- 
like, and  generally  a  little  back  from  the 
street.  Some  of  them  literally  swarmed 
with  women  and  children,  and  had  an 
aspect  of  extreme  want  of  neatness. 


The  streets  and  sidewalks  are  very 
broad.  One  thing  is  peculiar;  at  nearly 
every  street-crossing,  is  a  little  stream 
of  water,  pebbly,  clear,  and  sparkling, 
with  usually  a  plank  for  the  foot-pas- 
senger. These  little  streams  have  been 
conducted  from  a  mountain  creek  of 
some  size,  for  the  purpose  of  watering 
the  city.  I  have  discovered,  thus  early, 
that  little  deference  is  paid  to  women ; 
repeatedly,  in  my  long  walk  to  our 
boarding-house,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
back  from  these  crossing  places,  and 
stand  on  one  side  for  men  to  cross  over. 
There  are  said  to  be  a  great  many  of 
the  lower  order  of  English  here,  and 
this  rudeness,  so  unusual  with  our  coun- 
trymen, may  proceed  from  them ;  but, 
I  suspect  it  to  be  one  of  the  effects  of 
polygamy,  the  tendency  of  which  must 
be  to  bring  women  into  a  certain  degree 
of  contempt. 

The  city  is  seated  on  a  handsome 
slope,  formed  by  an  elbow  of  the  moun- 
tain range.  The  Governor's  house, 
which  I  passed  in  this  long  walk,  is  at 
the  northern  side,  on  the  first  step,  or 
bench  of  the  mountain,  and,  conse- 
quently, occupies  about  the  highest 
point,  overlooking  nearly  the  whole 
town — the  view  extending  off  south, 
between  elevated  ranges.  In  a  prospect 
presenting  so  much  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful,  it  seems  incongruous  that  the 
inhabitants  should  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
gradation. JLalS0  passed  the  Taberna- 
cle, CounciFfbuse,  and  Tithing-office, 
on  the  same  street.  These  make  up 
the  public  buildings,  which,  in  any  other 
place,  would  attract  but  slight  atten- 
tion—  except,  perhaps,  the  Taberna- 
cle— where  their  religious  services  are 
performed,  and  which  is  peculiar  from 
its  entire  want  of  architectural  taste  or 
beauty.  It  is  very  large  on  the  ground, 
and  has  a  wretchedly  tame  appearance, 
like  an  immense  oblong  box ;  but  it  ac- 
commodates a  great  audience,  and  is 
not  fairly  a  subject  for  criticism,  as  it 
was  merely  built  for  temporary  pur- 
poses. The  block  on  which  it  stands,  is 
being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hand- 
somely-dressed stone ;  and  they  talk  of 
building  a  magnificent  Temple  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Tabernacle. 

I  was  rejoiced  to  get  back  to  our 
room,  which  begins  to  seem  home-like. 
We  are  really  very  comfortably  situ- 
ated—our room  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a  hall,  which  cuts  off 
the  noise  of  the  family,  and  Mrs.  Faro- 
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bam  is  careful  to  prevent  us  from  being 
annoyed  by  the  children.  Her  husband 
started  on  a  mission  to  Australia,  a  few 
days  before  our  arrival,  and  she  is  now 
the  head  of  the  family.  She  is  a  verita- 
ble Yankee  housekeeper,  active  and 
managing — her  table  is  exquisitely  neat, 
and  provided  with  the  best.  Such  butter 
we  never  tasted  before — it  has  a  peculiar 
sweetness  derived  from  the  bunch-grass, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  States. 

Mr.  F.  has  made  our  room  his  office ; 
a  very  pleasant  arrangement  for  me,  as 
it  saves  me  from  being  left  alone  during 
the  day ;  and  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  all  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Mormon  empire,  who  come  in 
on  business  or  ceremony.  After  any 
one  has  been  in,  I  take  pains  to  inquire 
into  his  history,  and  especially  whether 
he  has  more  than  one  wife.  These  ex- 
tra wives  are  known  by  sundry  designa- 
tions— some  call  them  "  spirituals," 
others,  "  sealed  ones ;"  our  landlady  is 
fond  of  calling  them  "fixins,"  and  the 
tone  in  which  she  brings  it  out  is  in  the 
last  degree  contemptuous,  and  makes 
me  laugh  every  time  I  hear  it.  It 
seems  these  left-hand  marriages  are 
termed  sealings ;  the  woman  is  said  to 
be  sealed  to  the  man — a  term  in  Mor- 
mon theology,  of  which  I  do  not  yet 
understand  the  application :  nor  do  I  yet 
know  what  is  meant  by  "spirituals ." 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Wells,  who 
was  until  lately  the  Private  Secretary 
of  the  Governor,  has  called  a  number 
of  times  to  urge  the  payment  of  certain 
claims  which  Mr.  F.  is  not  willing  to 
allow.  He  has  a  cast  in  one  eye  whioh 
gives  him  a  sinister  look ;  and,  after  I 
learned  that  he  had  six  wives,  all  living 
in  common  in  one  house,  like  so  many 
brutes,  the  man  looked  perfectly  hideous 
to  me.  I  was  amused  at  the  persuasive 
and  seductive  manner  in  which  he  urged 
payment — contending  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  their  officer  to 
suffer,  even  if  it  was  not  strictly  accord- 
ing to  law;  and  when  this  did  not  make 
the  desired  impression,  he  manifested 
some  angry  impatience,  which,  of  course, 
only  made  matters  worse.  One  evening 
Mr.  F.  drew  him  into  conversation  in 
regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  Territo- 
ry by  the  Mormons,  and  notwithstand- 
ing my  strong  dislike,  I  could  not  help 
being  interested  in  his  account  of  their 
troubles  with  the  "  Utes"  as  the  Indians 
around  here  are  called.  Wells,  it 
seems,  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  saints 


in  this  Indian  war.  They  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  these  miserable  na- 
tives in  the  winter  of  1650,  and  killed 
some  of  them  in  various  skirmishes. 
He  said  it  was  very  similar  to  chasing 
wild  beasts,  and  that  they  would  often 
stumble  upon  the  poor  creatures  while 
burrowed,  as  it  were,  in  the  thick  grass, 
and  concealed  in  clumps  of  willows. 
They  captured  quite  a  number  of  squaws 
and  children,  and  provided  for  them  till 
spring — some  of  the  squaws,  however, 
stole  away  and  lay  in  the  hot-spring 
lake,  near  the  city,  to  keep  warm— just 
keeping  their  heads  out  of  water,  and  in 
this  condition  they  would  catch  the  wild 
fowl  swimming  around  them  and  devour 
them  raw. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Clawson  came 
in  with  Wells  a  number  of  times.  One 
of  our  gentile  visitors  enlightened  us  in 
regard  to  him.  After  being  married 
about  two  years,  he  had  taken  in,  for  his 
second  wife,  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Judd. 
This  was  accomplished  by  a  regular 
courtship,  carried  on  with  all  the  little 
attentions  and  deference  usually  paid  by 
love-stricken  swains;  but,  during  this 
process,  his  young  wife  would  often  bo 
detected,  at  their  convivial  assemblies, 
weeping  most  bitterly.  Punishment  will 
no  doubt  come  in  due  season;  but  jus- 
tice, in  this  instance,  seems  amazing 
slow.  I  would  have  it  swift  and  terri- 
ble. 

In  addition  to  these  calls  from  the  mas- 
culine portion  of  the  community,  which 
Eromise  to  be  of  so  much  interest,  our 
oarding-house  is  a  frequent  resort  for 
some  of  the  poor  "  spirituals,11  to  whom 
Mrs.  Farnham  furnishes  little  odd  jobs, 
to  enable  them  to  eke  out  a  scanty  liv- 
ing. I  have  already  managed  to  obtain 
from  one  of  these  miserable  creatures 
a  sad  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
her  household.  There  are  three  wives 
in  the  family,  who  being  in  a  regular 
strife  for  the  mastery,  and  having  no 
common  interest,  every  thing  is  out  of 
joint.  At  first  I  found  it  difficult  to 
approach  her,  but,  by  a  little  tact,  I 
overcame  her  reserve;  and  the  fount 
once  unsealed,  she  poured  forth  her 
troubles.  She  is  a  wretched  specimen 
of  a  woman,  poorly  dressed,  poorly  fed, 
and  exhibits  a  sense  of  degradation.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  first  wife  had 
revenged  herself  to  some  extent,  by 
managing  to  make  drudges  of  the  other 
two. 

I  must  not  forget  to  naention,  that  a 
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man  called  soon  after  our  arrival,  and 
introduced  himself  as  a  Mr.  Colborn, 
from  Cayuga  county,  in  New  York,  and 
said  his  wife  was  one  of  the  Ozmuns  in 
Tompkins  county.  We  were,  of  course, 
pleased  to  see  a  man  from  so  near  home 
— he  seemed  almost  like  an  acquaint- 
ance. He  appears  very  simple,  com- 
plained much  of  poverty  and  sickness, 
and  my  sympathies  were  strongly  ex- 
cited for  him. 

Among  the  physical  curiosities  of  this 
wonderful  region,  are  two  thermal  springs 
— one  called  the  "hot  spring/'  about 
three  miles  from  the  northern  limits  of 
the  city — and  the  "  warm  spring,"  two 
and  a  half  miles  nearer.  This  latter 
they  have  conducted  in  pipes  to  a  bath- 
ing-house, to  which  we  paid  a  visit  one 
day  last  week.  The  buildine  is  large, 
and  originally  intended  for  a  hotel;  but 
as  the  emigrants  to  California  and  Ore- 
gon, from  which  its  principal  patron- 
age was  to  be  derived,  came  into  the 
city  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side, 
they  were  caught  up  by  private  board- 
ing-houses, and  it  has  fallen  into  decay. 

We  found  it  very  much  dilapidated — 
the  doors  from  their  hinges,  and  the 
tubs  leaking — and  it  was  even  difficult 
to  secure  the  necessary  privacy.  A 
part  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  a 
family,  or,  rather,  by  two  families,  for 
there  was  a  father  with  two  wives,  and 
his  son  with  two  more.  On  entering 
their  room  to  get  access  to  the  baths, 
I  observed  the  elder  of  the  two  men 
looked  very  much  crippled.  I  question- 
ed him  like  a  true  \  ankee,  and  found 
that  he  had  been  a  sufferer  at  Nauvoo. 
In  talking  about  it,  he  manifested  such 
a  vindictive  and  savage  spirit  against 
the  gentiles,  that  I  should  be  afraid  to 
meet  him  alone,  and  was  glad  to  put  an 
end  to  the  colloguy.  A  good  natured 
young  woman,  with  a  haby  in  her  arms, 
waited  upon  me.  She  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  wives  of  the  young  man,  and  by 
further  inquiry,  I  drew  forth  that  they 
had  both  been  married  to  him  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  neither  could  claim 
the  precedence.  You  will  ask  whether 
Buch  things  can  be  ?  Yes,  they  can  be 
with  just  such  women.  She  was  one  of 
those  good-natured,  stupid  fools,  that 


would  gulp  down  the  most  preposterous 
proposition,  merely  saying,  perhaps, 
"  Du  tell  /"  or  "  You  don't  say  so/"  or 
making  some  similar  remark.  I  am 
quite  ready  to  conclude  that  a  large 
portion  of  female  Mormonism  is  made 
up  of  similar  materials. 

After  fairly  getting  into  the  water, 
I  found  the  bathing  delightful.  The 
temperature  must  have  been  as  high 
as  one .  hundred,  and  the  water  was 
very  dense  and  perfectly  clear.  We 
walked  some  distance  further  to  the 
spring  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  found  an  immense  rush  of  water, 
forming  large  pools  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  smoking  as  if  ready  to  boil ; 
and  the  ground  was  coated  with  the  salts 
with  which  the  water  is  impregnated. 
An  Irishman  was  there  with  one  foot  in 
the  current  which  gurgled  from  the 
fountain,  trying  to  cure  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil.  Like  most  Paddies,  he 
gave  us  a  copious  flood  of  the  brogue. 
He  recounted  over  the  many  virtues  of 
the  spring,  making  it  fully  equal  to  the 
blarney  stone  of  ould  Ireland,  and  among 
other  things,  he  said,  "  the  likes  of  it 
for  soup  was  unknownst  intirely,  be- 
cause it  gave  such  an  illigant  flavor." 
This  is  the  only  Irish  specimen  we  have 
seen,  and,  as  we  are  told  there  are  very 
few  in  the  valley,  we  hope  to  meet  him 
again. 

Day  before  yesterday,  Mr.  F.  received 
a  note  from  the  Governor,  requesting 
him  to  come  and  see  him  on  business  re- 
lating to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which 
is  to  meet  early  next  month ;  and  apolo- 
gising for  not  calling,  himself,  on  the 
ground  of  illness.  He  went,  as  request- 
ed, to  the  Governor's  house,  and  found 
him  crouching  over  the  fire,  with  his 
cloak  and  hat  on,  complaining  of  "moun- 
tain fever."  After  a  little  time,  Mrs. 
Young  (the  real  Mrs.  Young)  came  in, 
and  was  introduced,  and  appeared  agree- 
able and  conversable.  Among  other 
things,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  call  on 
me, which  was,  of  course,  duly  responded 
to.  So  I  am  to  receive  a  call  from  the 
Governor's  lady  before  calling  on  her, 
and  this  relieves  me  on  a  point  of  eti- 
quette, about  which  I  was  somewhat 
perplexed. 


[To  be  Continued) 
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ON  the  first  discovery  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  North  America,  whether  of 
Greenland,  Labrador,  the  present  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  or  the  United  States, 
nothing,  in  the  first  instance,  so  much 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  disco- 
verers as  the  immense  profusion  of 
animal  life  which  teemed  in  all  the  lit- 
toral waters,  the  shoal  places  of  the 
ocean  itself,  the  estuaries,  the  river 
courses,  and,  as  they  were  subsequently 
and  successively  discovered,  the  interior 
streams  and  inland  lakes  of  the  virgin 
continent. 

The  Norsemen,  who,  beyond  a  doubt, 
were,  the  first  visitors  of  America,  at 
least  since  the  Christian  era,  spoke  with 
scarce  less  enthusiasm  of  the  shoals  of 
salmon — a  fish  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  as  swarming  in  their 
own  wild  Norwegian  fiords  and  rivers — 
than  of  the  grapes  and  maize  of  Vinland 
— fruits  of  the  earth  which,  denied  to 
the  rigors  of  their  native  climate,  they 
had  yet  learned  to  know  and  value,  by 
their  inroads  on  the  sunny  shores  of 
southern  France,  and  the  vintage-laden 
soil  of  Italy  and  the  Sicilian  islands. 

Within  two  years  after  Sebastian 
Cabot's  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  in 
the  year  1500,  sea-fisheries  were  estab- 
lished on  the  coast  and  banks  of  that 
island ;  and  these  fisheries  "  formed  the 
first  link  between  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  for  a  century  almost  the 
only  one."* 

The  gallant  St.  Malousin  mariner, 
Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  and 
namer  of  the  bays  of  Gaspe  and  Cha- 
leurs,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  isle 
of  Mont  Real,  was  forcibly  struck,  as  he 
could  not  fail  to  be,  by  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  salmon  and  sea-trout  with 
which  those  waters  are  literally  alive 
during  the  season — since,  after  above 
two  centuries,  during  which  the  reck- 
less extravagance  and  wanton  cruelty 
of  the  white  settler,  more  than  his  greed 
(for  he  has  slaughtered  at  all  seasons, 
even  when  the  fish  is  worthless),  have 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  on 
the  tribe,  their  numbers  still  defy  cal- 
culation, and  afford  a  principal  source 


of  rich,  cheap,  and  abundant  nutriment 
to  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  material 
for  a  profitable  export  trade. 

Farther  to  the  west,  the  waters  of  all 
the  New  England  rivers — the  mighty 
flow  of  the  Penobscot,  the  silvery  Ken- 
nebeck,  the  tumultuous  Androscoggin, 
the  meadowy  Connecticut,  so  far  as  to 
the  lordly  Hudson  and  the  rivers  of 
New  Jersey,  which  enter  into  its  beau- 
tiful bay— were  found  by  the  first  settlers 
to  abound  with  the  sea-salmon ;  and  to 
their  plenteous  supply  the  early  Puritan 
settlers,  in  no  small  degree,  owed  their 
preservation  during  the  hard  and  trying 
times  which  followed  their  first  attempts 
at  colonization.  That  the  Delaware, 
likewise,  abounded  in  this  noble  fish, 
can  in  no  manner  be  doubted,  though 
we  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  show, 
from  the  record,  that  such  was  the  case ; 
for,  of  all  the  rivers  on  this  side  of  the 
continent,  there  is  no  water  so  well 
adapted  to  their  habitation,  both  from 
the  absence  of  any  material  fall  or  chute, 
which  should  hinder  their  ascent,  and 
from  the  purity  and  gravel  bottom  of 
its  own  upper  waters,  as  well  as  of  its 
numerous  tributaries,  all  of  which  are 
admirably  qualified  for  the  propagation 
of  this  species. 

South  of  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  the  true 
sea-salmon  never  existed;  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  appears  that,  on  this 
continent,!  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of 
north  latitude  is,  on  both  coasts,  the 
extreme  southern  limit  of  the  true  sea- 
salmon  ;  and,  secondly,  because,  in  the 
Susquehanna  and  rivers  still  further 
south,  even  so  far  as  the  Virginian 
waters,  the  first  discoverers,  who  had 
learned,  from  the  accounts  of  the  north- 
ern adventurers,  to  look  for  salmon  in 
all  American  streams,  gave  the  name 
of  white  salmon  to  a  fish  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  salmo  salar,  they  did  find 
in  the  estuaries  they  entered ;  and  which 
still,  though  belonging  to  a  totally  dis- 
tinct family,  being  a  percoid  fish,  gris- 
tes  salmocides,  or  in  tne  vernacular,  the 
growler,  retains  the  honors  of  its  undu- 
ly-applied title. 


•  Hildrcth's  Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  L,  t>.  37. 

t  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  does  not  extend  southwardly  below  44°  north  latitude,  if— 
of  which  we  have  some  doubts— it  is  token  south  of  the  Isle  d'Ouessant,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
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Gradually,  as  the  white  man  has  ob- 
tained footnold  on  the  soil,  and  as  his 
civilization,  his  agriculture,  and  his 
manufactures  have  occupied  the  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  the  aborigines,  the  tribes 
of  earth,  air,  and  water,  with  which 
bountiful  Nature"  had  filled  the  forests, 
the  fields,  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the 
ocean  bays,  to  overflowing — a  cheap, 
luxurious,  superabundant,  self-repro- 
ducing nutriment  for  millions  of  inhab- 
itants— have,  like  the  red  foresters,  who 
subsisted  on  them,  become  wholly  ex- 
tinct, have  been  driven  and  pent  up 
into  remote,  inaccessible  resorts,  or 
are  merely  existing,  by  a  last-expiring 
sufferance,  on  the  verge  of  absolute 
extermination. 

Of  these  animals,  some  have,  un- 
doubtedly, passed  away  of  necessity, 
and  in  accordance  with  an  invariable 
law  of  nature,  which  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  creatures  existing,  side 
by  side,  with  a  dense  population,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  highly-cultivated 
country. 

The  deer,  the  elk,  the  moose,  the 
cariboo,  the  buffalo,  require  the  free 
range  of  untrodden  woodlands,  or  vast 
prairies,  for  their  residence  and  support ; 
and  as  the  ax  of  the  white  settler  has  pros- 
trated the  wide  forest  tracts,  and  his 
fences  and  ploughed  fields  have  en- 
croached upon  the  interminable  grassy 
plains,  which  for  centuries  afforded 
them  shelter,  shade,  and  pasture,  they 
naturally  receded  before  the  foot  of  the 
invader,  and  have  become  rare  and 
scarce,  in  proportion  as  the  spots  where 
they  can  roam  and  feed  unmolested 
have  become  few  and  far  between. 

Still,  in  the  destruction  evon  of  those, 
the  murderous  propensities  of  the  white 
settler,  wantonly  and  uselessly  indulged, 
have  unduly  hurried  the  progress  of 
events,  which  must  have  come  soon 
enough  in  nature.  As*  regards  the 
moose,  the  elk,  and  the  cariboo,  little, 
perhaps,  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  extermination,  that  could  have 
been  avoided ;  for,  so  wild  and  shy  are 
these  great  forest-haunters,  that  they 
immediately  avoid  the  vicinity  of  man 
and  shelter  themselves  in  places  as  yet 
sacred  from  his  intrusion. 

The  deer,  which  once  abounded  in 
every  wooded  range  of  hills,  from  one 


end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  which 
are  by  no  means  so  shy  as  to  eschew  the 
vicinity  of  man,  if  not  unduly  persecu- 
ted at  all  seasons — and  for  which  there 
are  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  high- 
ly cultivated  States,  ample  spaces  of 
connected  forest-land  stretching  over 
all  the  spurs  and  branches  of  the  Alle- 
ghany chain,  have  been  almost  entirely 
exterminated  in  the  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard ;  and  the  process  of  wanton 
destruction  is  still  in  ruthless  pro- 
gress. Whenever  a  winter  of  unusual 
severity  occurs,  with  deep  snow-drifts 
and  treacherous  crusts,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  helpless,  unresisting 
animals  are  knocked  on  the  head  by 
pursuers  mounted  on  snow-shoes,  at  a 
time  when  their  flesh  is  lean  and  dry, 
and  even  their  hides  are  nearly  value- 
less, for  the  mere  love  of  what  their 
slayers  call  sport.  * 

The  buffalo,  for  whose  support,  if  left 
to  the  ways  of  nature,  and  slain  only  in 
moderation — as  required  for  the  rational 
use  of  man — the  prairies  yet  unused, 
which  will  not  in  the  course  of  nature 
be  used  during  above  one  generation, 
would  suffice  yet  for  a  century — are 
slaughtered  by  tens  of  thousands,  mere- 
ly for  the  rebes  and  the  tongues — the 
carcasses  being  left  to  the  wolf,  the 
raven  and  the  coyote,  and  their  bones 
whitening  the  wilderness,  and  marking 
the  trail  of  the  transient  white  man. 

In  respect  of  fish,  however,  no  natu- 
ral cause  prevents  their  co-existence,  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  with  man  in  his 
highest  state  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural or  manufacturing  opulence. 

Easily  scared,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  unusual  sights — for  it  has  been,  we 
think,  thoroughly  proved  by  a  series  of 
curious  and  interesting  experiments  on 
the  trout,  that  most  kinds  of  fish  are  in- 
sensible to  sounds,* — the  natives  of  the 
water  speedily  become  reconciled  to  ap- 
pearances, which  become  habitual,  when 
found  to  bo  connected  with  no  danger. 

Consequently,  large  cities  on  their 
river  margins,  great  dams  and  piles  of 
buildings  projected  into  the  waters,  the 
dash  of  mill-wheels,  and  the  paddles  of 
steamers,  have  no  perceptible  effect  in 
deterring  fish  from  frequenting  otherwise 
favorable  localities.  Every  angler  knows 


*  Those  who  are  curious  on  this  subject  nre  referred  to  a  very 
fisher's  Entomology,  published  in  London,  1839  :  pp.  1-20. 
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that  the  pool  beneath  the  mill-wheel  is, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  resort  of  the 
largest  and  fattest  brook  trout  in  the 
stream.  Every  shad-fisher  knows  that 
the  growth  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  has  in  no  wise  affected  the  run  of 
shad  up  the  Delaware  or  Hudson,  how 
much  soever  his  own  indiscriminate  de- 
struction of  them  by  stake-nets,  by  the 
seine,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  capturing 
the  spent-fish,  when  returning  weak  ana 
worthless  to  the  sea,  after  spawning, 
and  known  as  fall  shad,  may  have  deci- 
mated their  numbers,  and  may  threaten 
their  speedy  annihilation.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  vast  saw-mills  at  Indian 
Old-town,  on  the  Penobscot,  with  their 
continual  clash  and  clang  and  their 
glaring  lights,  blazing  the  night  through, 
have  no  effect  in  preventing  the  ascent 
of  the  salmon  into  the  upper  waters  of 
that  noble  river,  wherein  they  still  breed 
abundantly.  It  has  been  proved,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  question,  by  the 
vast  increase  of  salmon  in  the  Tay,  the 
Forth,  the  Clyde,  and  other  Scottish 
rivers,  since  the  enforcement  of  protec- 
tive laws  by  the  British  Fishery  Boards, 
that  the  continual  transit  of  steamers  to 
and  fro  has  no  injurious  effect  on  their 
migrations. 

In  a  word,  it  is  fully  established,  that, 
if  care  be  taken  to  prevent  and  restrain 
the  erection  of  obstacles  to  the  ascent 
of  these  fish  from  the  salt  into  the  fresh 
waters,  for  the  deposition  of  their 
spawn,  and  if  protective  laws  be  rigidly 
enforced,  to  render  impossible  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  the  breeding  fish  on 
their  spawning  beds,  and  during  the 
season  when  their  flesh  is  not  only 
valueless  but  actually  unwholesome, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  the  process 
of  breeding,  or  are  returning,  spent, 
lean,  large-headed,  flaccid,  and  ill-con- 
ditioned to  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
recuperating  their  health  and  reinvigor- 
ating  their  system,  by  the  marine  food, 
whence  they  derive  their  excellence — 
there  is  no  limit  to  their  reproduction  or 
increase,  allowing  every  fair  and  reason- 
able use  of  them,  whether  for  local 
consumption  or  foreign  export. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  either  ignorant  or  regardless  of 
the  national  value  of  fisheries ;  when, 
but  a  few  months  since,  we  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  agitation  and  excite- 
ment, and  on  the  point  of  rushing 
into  hostilities  with  the  mo6t  powerful 
maritime  nation  on  earth,  for  the  asser- 


tion of  certain  questionable  rights  of 
fishery — rights,  in  fact,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  most  able  and 
responsible  statesmen,  which  were,  as 
per  se,  entirely  untenable — on  the  coasts 
and  within  the  bays  of  a  neighboring 
foreign  province. 

And  yet,  were  we  as  ignorant  thereof 
as  the  most  benighted  of  savages,  we 
could  not  be  more  utterly  regardless 
of  the  mine  of  wealth,  richer,  surer, 
and  far  more  cheaply  obtained  than  'the 
boasted  gold  of  California,  neglected  at 
our  very  doors,  in  every  river  mouth 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  St.  Croix, 
along  our  whole  eastern  Atlantic  sea- 
board, which  might,  with  a  minimum 
of  legislative  aid  and  protection,  and 
the  exertion  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
common  sense,  solf-restraint,  and  fore- 
sight, on  the  part  of  our  maritime  and 
rural  population,  afford  cheap  and  de- 
licious food  to  hungry  thousands,  and 
a  large  source  of  national  wealth,  as  a 
material  for  export,  and  stimulant  to 
commercial  enterprise. 

Within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
Connecticut  river  swarmed  with  sal- 
mon ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  the  Hart- 
ford Courant,  that  "it  is  well  known 
that  individuals,  coming  in  from  the 
country  for  a  load  of  shad,  could  not 
purchase  any,  unless  they  would  con- 
sent to  take  so  many  salmon  off  the 
hands  of  the  fishermen.  They  were 
often  sold  as  low  as  two  coppers  the 
pound." 

"  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
salmon  was  not,"  continues  this  writer, 
so  much  the  numbers  caught  by  the 
fishermen,  as  the  obstructions  which 
the  dam  at  Enfield  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  descent  of  the  young  fish  to 
the  salt  water.  A  resident  of  Enfield, 
when  a  boy.  distinctly  remembers  see- 
ing, in  a  very  dry  summer,  when  the 
water  hardly  flowed  over  that  dam, 
thousands  of  very  young  salmon,  on 
the  upper  side,  prevented  from  going 
down,  all  of  which  died  there  in  a  short 
tune." 

Undoubtedly,  this  writer,  _  though 
there  is  a  mixture  of  error  in  his  state- 
ment, has  arrived  at  the  gist  of  the 
matter,  when  he  states  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  salmon  to  arise  from 
the  obstruction  opposed  by  mill-dams 
to  the  migrations  of  the  fish. 

It  is,  however,  the  stoppage  of  the 
ascent  of  the  breeding  fish,  not  that  of 
the  descent  of  the  young  fry,  which  is 
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fatal  to  the  race.  The  salmon  can  be, 
and  has  beei?f  successfully  introduced 
into  inland  lakes  of  fresh  water,  having 
no  communication  with  the  sea ;  nor  is 
the  exclusion  of  the  young  fish  from 
salt  water  fatal  to  its  life,  although  it 
prevents  its  growth,  deteriorates  the 
quality  of  its  flesh,  and,  probably,  de- 
prives it  of  the  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  salmon 
cannot  propagate  its  species  except  in 
rapid,  highly  aerated,  fresh,  spring 
waters,  if  the  parent  fish  are  debarred 
of  access  to  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  rivers,  in  which  alone  their  eggs  can 
be  brought  to  maturity,  the  breed  must, 
of  course,  become  extinct ;  and,  again, 
inasmuch  as  the  salmon  invariably 
returns  to  breed  in  the  river  wherein 
itself  was  bred,  even  if  the  obstacles 
to  the  ascent  of  the  fish  were  removed, 
unless  the  waters  should  be  restocked, 
no  salmon  would  ascend  them,  the  way 
being  lost,  or  a  traditionary  instinct  of 
the  existence  of  obstacles  descending 
among  them  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

This  fact  is  evident,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  although  sea-salmon 
abound  in  Lake  Ontario,  and  run  freely 
up  the  Credit,  and  other  Canadian 
streams  on  the  north,  as  well  as  up 
the  Salmon  River  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  nono  are  ever  known  to  enter 
the  Niagara,  doubtless  in  consequence 
of  the  bar  interposed  to  their  progress 
by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  which  must  be 
known  to  the  successive  shoals  which 
arrive  at  its  mouth. 

Gradually,  the  salmon  has  receded 
eastward .  and  eastward  still,  until  it  is 
already  becoming  rare  in  the  Kenne- 
beck,  decreasing  in  the  Penobscot,  and 
in  gradual  but  rapid  progress  of  extinc- 
tion in  all  the  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

Even  in  the  British  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  wherein 
the  salmon  fisheries  are  of  vast  import- 
ance— the  exports  alone,  apart  from  the 
home  consumption,  which  is  enormous, 
amounting  to  the  annual  value  of  several 
hundred  thousands  of  pounds  sterling — 
such  is  the  reckless  destruction  of  the 
fish  on  their  spawning  beds,  at  seasons  of 
the  year  when  the  flesh  is  valueless  as 
food,  and  such  are  the  increasing  obsta- 
cles to  their  propagation  and  increase, 
that  protective  enactments  are  loudly 
calif  d  for,  in  order  to  prevent  the  anni- 


hilation of  the  fish — especially  by  Mr. 
Moses  H.  Perley,  H.  M.  Emigration 
Officer,  who  has  been  largely  employed 
by  the  Provincial  Government  in  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  and  who 
has  not  only  devoted  much  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  but  has  thrown 
much  valuable  light  on  it,  by  his  re- 
searches. 

We  understand  that  the  Natural  His- 
tory Society  of  New  Jersey  are  pre- 
pared to  make,  to  the  three  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, an  offer  to  restock  the  Hudson,  Pas- 
saic, Raritan  and  Delaware  rivers,  with 
salmon  fry;  provided  the  legislatures 
will  jointly,  or  severally,  pass  such  laws 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fish,  until  they 
shall  become  fully  established  in  those 
waters,  and  forever  during  spawning  sea- 
son, including  the  removal  of  all  obsta- 
cles to  their  free  ingression  and  retro- 
gression to  and  from  the  salt  water  as 
shall  be  deemed  sufficient ;  the  society 
asking  no  privilege,  or  remuneration, 
beyond  the  actual  expenses  of  providing 
and  transporting  the  fry. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Herbert  produces  the  fol- 
lowing indisputable  argument,  from  sta- 
tistical facts  well  established,  to  prove 
the  effect  of  protective  enactments  in 
re-creating  fisheries,  in  rivers  where  they 
were  rapidly  dying  out. 

"  With  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  salmon,"  he  says,  quoting  from  Mr. 
Perley1  s  Report  on  the  Fisheries  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  "  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Irish  Fisheries  reported  to  the 
Board  as  follows : — 

"  In  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  a  steady 
perseverance  in  a  proper  system,  we  may  al- 
lude to  the  Foylo — a  noble  river  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  washing  the  walls  of  Londonderry 
— '  where  the  produce  has  been  raised  from 
an  average  of  forty -three  tons  previous  to  1833, 
to  a  steady  produce  of  nearly  two  hundred  tons, 
including  the  stake  weirs,  in  the  estuary,  ana 
very  nearly  to  three  hundred  tons,  as  we  be- 
lievet  in  the  year  1842.'  The  inspectors  also 
mention  the  case  of  the  small  river  of  New- 
port, County  Mayo,  which  was  formerly  ex- 
empt from  *  clove  season.1  In  three  years, 
after  the  Parliamentary  Regulations  were  in- 
troduced and  enforced,  the  produce  of  this 
river  was  raised  from  half  a  ton,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  a  ton  every  season,  to  eight  tons  of  sal- 
mon, and  three  tons  of  white  trout,  for  the  sea- 
son ending  the  third  year,  with  every  prospect 
of  further  increase." 

He  also  points  to  the  fact,  that  by  the 
enactment  of  certain  prohibitory  laws, 
as  to  the  taking  of  the  fish  at  undue 
seasons,  and  the  erection  of  insuperable 
obtacles  to  the  ingress  of  the  breeding 
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fiah,  and  the  regress  of  the  smolts,  as 
the  young  fry  are  technically  termed  on 
their  descent  to  the  sea,  the  supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Oswego  have  succeed- 
ed in  reestablishing  this  noble  fish  in 
the  waters  of  the  Salmon  River,  and  its 
tributaries,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
circumjacent  regions. 

From  these  arguments,  Mr.  Herbert 
infers  that,  by  the  extension  of  similar 
provisions  to  any  waters  wherein  salmon 
have  formerly  existed,  but  are  now  ex- 
tinct, coupled  with  measures  considerate- 
ly undertaken  for  repeopling  the  breed- 
ing streams,  about  their  head  waters, 
with  young  fry,  all  and  every  one  of  our 
eastern  Atlantic  rivers  might  be  ren- 
dered equally  prolific  with  those  noble 
salmon  rivers,  the  St.  John,  the  Mira- 
michi,  the  Bestigonche,  the  Nepisiquit, 
and  others  flowing  into  the  hays  of 
Chaleurs  and  Gasp 6,  and  more  so  than 
the  Foyle,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  the 
Forth,  and  other  Scottish  and  Irish 
rivers,  even  in  their  improved  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Herbert's  theory,  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  salmon,  in  the  first  instance, 
which  he  supposes,  in  some  measure, 
to  have  preceded  the  exclusion  of  the 
breeding  fish  from  the  proper  waters, 
appears  to  point  to  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter infused  into  the  rivers  by  the  bark 
from  the  saw-mills,  which,  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  cleared  districts,  has  long 
passed  away,  and  ceased  to  have  any 
influence;  and  he  assumes,  as  a  cer- 
tainty, that  there  are  no  causes  now 
existing  in  the  waters,  at  least,  which 
he  has  specified,  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation and  increase  of  the  salmon,  to 
any  given  extent,  if  properly  introduced, 
adequately  protected,  and  suffered  to 
visit  its  spawning  places  without  inter- 
ruption. 

That  the  object  aimed  at  is  worthy 
of  a  trial,  is  not  to  be  denied  or  doubted, 
and  that,  if  attainable,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  national  benefit,  is  as 
certain — it  being  no  less  than  the  crea- 
tion, or,  at  least,  the  regeneration  of  a 
new,  or  quasi  new,  branch  of  national 
industry,  which  would  necessarily  em- 
ploy and  produce  a  large  capital,  which 
would  give  work  and  wages  to  several 
thousands,  probably,  of  hands,  and, 
what  is  of  yet  more  consequence,  would 
furnish,  in  these  times  of  high  prices, 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  increasing 
demand  for  food,  a  cheap  and  abundant 
article  of  nutriment  for  the  masses. 


Again,  the  necessary  outlay,  for  re- 
storing these  waters,  is  rated  at  so 
mere  a  trifle,  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
a  thought — the  estimated  expense  of 
stocking  the  rivers  named,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  or 
two  of  dollars,  added  to  the  individual 
outlay  of  a  few  mill-owners,  in  re- 
modeling their  dams,  in  a  manner 
which  would  permit  of  the  ingress  and 
regress  of  the  fish,  without,  in  any  wise, 
affecting  the  hight  of  the  head  of  water, 
or  the  supply  maintained  by  the  present 
system. 

We  propose  to  examine,  briefly,  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme ;  the  efficiency 
of  the  methods  proposed — as  we  under- 
stand them — by  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and 
the  practicability  and  propriety  of  the 
extension  of  the  aid  demanded  by  the  leg  - 
islatures  of  the  three  States  concerned. 

And,  first,  we  shall  extract,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  habits  of  the  sal- 
mon, the  following  account  of  their 
operations  in  the  reproduction  of  their 
species,  in  the  North  American  waters 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
where  they  can,  in  no  material  degree, 
differ  from  the  similar  habits  of  the 
same  fish  in  our  own  rivers — since  it  is 
on  the  observation  of  these  habits  that 
the  whole  scheme  and  all  its  subordi- 
nate details  are  founded. 

The  extract  is  taken  from  a  little 
work,  of  great  comprehensiveness  and 
utility,  by  Mr.  Perlev,  alluded  to  above, 
entitled — "  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (in 
part)  of  the  Fishes  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,"  published  at  Frede  - 
ricton,  N.  B.,  in  1852.  The  passage 
selected  will  be  found  at  pages  22,  23. 

"The  salmon  enters  the  rivers  of  Nova 
Scotia  daring  the  latter  part  of  April.  Those 
rivers  of  New  Brunswick  which  fall  into  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  the  salmon  enters  at  the  latter 
part  of  May ;  while  it  seldom  enters  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence, 
until  the  month  of  June.  The  female  salmon 
first  enters  the  rivers ;  the  male  fish  follows, 
about  a  month  later  than  the  female ;  and  last- 
ly, come  the  grilse,  or  young  salmon,  which 
continue  to  ascend  the  rivers  during  July  and 
August 

u  Salmon  swim  with  great  rapidity,  shoot 
up  the  most  oblique  and  glancing  rapids  with 
the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  frequently  leap 
falls  10  and  12  feet  in  hight.  It  is  believed 
that  the  utmost  limit  of  perpendicular  hight 
which  a  salmon  can  attain  in  leaping,  is  14 
feet;  but  their  perseverance  is  remarkable, 
for  although  they  may  fail,  time  after  time, 
.  yet,  after  remaining  quiescent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  recruit  their  strength,  they  renew 
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their  efforts,  and  generally  succeed  ;  but,  it  is 
said,  they  sometimes  kill  themselves  by  the 
violence  of  these  efforts. 

"  In  New  Brunswick,  the  salmon  seldom 
deposits  its  spawn  until  the  middle  of  October. 
Mr.  Prico  has  observed  the  salmon  in  the 
Miramichi,  in  the  act  of  spawning,  as  late  as 
the  20th  of  November.     The  fish  that  have 

rwned,  generally  return  to  tho  sea  before 
rivers  become  ice-bound  in  December ;  but 
many  remain  in  the  fresh  water  all  winter,  and 
go  down  to  the  sea  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice  in  spring. 

"  On  one  occasion,  in  the  month  of  December, 
Mr.  Prico  states  that  he  saw  fifteen  large  salmon, 
caught  with  a  spear,  through  a  hole  cut  in  the 
ice  which  covered  a  creek  above  Boiestown. 

"Before  entering  the  rivers,  they  live  a- 
while  in  the  brackish  water  of  the  tide- ways, 
as  they  do  also  when  they  ascend  to  the  sea,  to 
render  tho  change  from  one  to  the  other  less 
abrupt,  and  to  rid  themselves  of  certain  para- 
sitical animals,  which  attach  to  them,  when 
they  remain  long  either  in  fresh  water,  or  in 
salt,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  The  spawn  is  not  deposited  until  the  water 
is  greatly  below  its  summer  temperature. 
Professor  Agassiz  stated  personally  to  the 
writer,  that  42°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer, 
or  10°  above  the  freezing  point,  was  the  tem- 
perature at  which  salmon  usually  cast  their 
ova.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
water  should  be  aerated,  or  highly  supplied 
with  oxygen ;  hence  the  salmon  resort  to  shal- 
low, puro  water,  and  swiftly  running  streams, 
the  rapidity  and  frequent  falls  in  which  im- 
part purity  and  vitality,  by  mingling  their 
waters  with  the  atmosphere. 

"A  scries  of  interesting  and  carefully  con- 
ducted oxperiinents,  in  Great  Britain,  have 
within  a  few  years  led  to  a  much  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  Balmon  than 
was  before  possessed,  and  corrected  many 
erroneous  impressions.  It  has  been  found, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  salmon  are  hatched  in  114 
days,  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  at 
36*— in  101  days  when  it  is  at  43°— and  in  90 
days  when  it  is  at  45°.  At  the  end  of  two 
months,  the  young  fish  attain  the  length  of  an 
inch  and  a  quarter;  at  the  age  of  six  months, 
it  has  grown  to  the  length  of  three  inches  and 
a  quarter. 

"In  this  state  tho  young  salmon' fry  are 
called  parrs,  and  are  readily  known  by  their 
silvory  scales,  and  by  their  having  perpen- 
dicular bars  of  a  dusky  gray  colour,  crossing 
tho  lateral  line.  In  this  state,  the  fry  remain 
a  wholo  year  in  the  fresh  water,  not  going 
down  to  the  sea  until  the  second  spring  after 
beiug  hatched-  As  they  readily  take  both  fly 
and  Dait,  great  numbers  are  often  destroyed 
in  mere  wantonness;  and  it  is  desirable  all 
colonists  should  know,  that  the  destruction  of 
these  fry  (which,  from  their  dark  cross-bars 
and  small  red  spots  liko  tho  young  of  trout, 
ore  supposed  not  to  bo  tho  young  of  salmon) 
will  inevitably  destroy  the  run  of  salmon  in 
any  river,  and  tend,  with  other  causes,  to  the 
extirpation  of  this  magnificent  fish.  When 
parrs  are  taken  in  angling,  thoy  should,  if  un- 
injured, be  immediately  returned  to  the  stream, 
and  every  true  sportsman  will  carefully  do  so. 


"  The  growth  of  the  parr  is  very  slow,  but, 
when  it  has  attained  the  length  of  seven  inches, 
a  complote  chango  takes  place  in  its  color. 
The  dark  cross-bars  disappear,  as  also  the 
small  red  spots,  and  the  nsh  assumes  a  bril- 
liant silvery  appearance.  It  then  bears  the 
outward  semblance  of  what  it  really  is,  a 
young  salmon,  and  is  termed  a  salmon-emolt. 

"As  soon  as  this  change  has  taken  place, 
the  smolt  evinces  the  most  anxious  desire  to 
-visit  the  sea ;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  if  it  is  pre- 
vented doing  so,  by  any  insuperable  obstacle, 
it  will  throw  itself  on  the  bank  and  perish. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  growth  of  the  young  sal- 
mon has  been  very  slow,  but,  on  reaching  the 
sea,  it  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  a  smolt  of  six  or 
seven  ounces  in  weight,  after  two  or  three 
months  absence  in  the  sea,  will  return  as  a 

frilso  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight ;  this  has 
een  proved  beyond  all  dispute.  Smolts  have 
been  taken  by  hundreds,  marked  with  num- 
bered tickets  of  zinc  attached  to  their  dorsal 
fins,  then  set  at  liberty,  and  recaptured  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  as  grilse,  varying 
from  two  to  eight  pounds  in  weight  These 
havebeen  released  with  the  labels  unremovedL 
and  have  been  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  third 
year,  returning  to  the  sea,  with  weight  not 
increased;  in  tho  succeeding  autumn,  they 
have  been  once  more  taken,  as  full  grown 
fish,  from  16  to  25  pounds  weight 

"The  miscroscopical  researches  of  Dr. 
Knox  havo  shown  that  the  food  of  the  salmon, 
previous  to  its  quitting  the  salt  water,  con- 
sists of  the  eggs  of  echinodermata  and  crusla- 
ce<e,  this  rich  aliment  giving  the  color  and 
flavor  for  which  its  flesh  is  so  highly  prized. 
This  is  sustained  by  the  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,who  states,  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful salmon  trout  are  found  in  waters  which 
abound  in  Crustacea,  direct  experiments  having 
shown,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  intensity  of 
the  red  color  of  their  flesh  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  gammariruz  which  they  hare  de- 
voured." 

It  must  now  be  stated,  that  it  has 
been  fully  and  satisfactorily  established 
that  young  fish  can  be  propagated, 
artificially,*  in  any  quantities,  by  either 
of  the  two  methods.  Tho  ono  is  by 
taking  the  breeding  fishes  alive.,  male 
and  female,  previous  to  their  depositing 
their  spawn,  in  the  gravel  shoals  of 
their  native  river-beds;  and  compel- 
ling the  female  fish,  first  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hands  on  her  sides, 
to  deposit  her  ova  on  a  layer  of  gra- 
vel, in  a  box  suitably  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  covered  with  a  wire  grating 
and  provided  with  suitable  apertures, 
similarly  guarded  at  one  extremity,  to 
admit  the  influx  and  efflux  of  spring 
water,  from  a  source  of  proper  tempera- 
ture, without  which  the  ova  cannot  ba 
matured. 

This  done,  the  male  fish  is,  by  a  simi- 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  artificial  propagation  of  Fish,  see  an  excellent  little  Manual, 
by  W.  H.  Fry,  Esq.,  published  by  Appleton  &  Co. 
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lor  treatment,  forced  to  emit  his  milt 
over  the  female  ova  on  the  gravel,  which 
are  thus  impregnated,  when  the  box  is 
placed  so  as  to  receive  a  constant  cur- 
rent of  aerated  running  water,  subjected 
to  which  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  fish  excluded  in  a  space  o£— 

114  days,  when  the  temperature  of  the 

water  is  .  .    36° 

101        "  "  "  "         43° 

90       "  "  "  "         45° 

The  experiments,  by  which  these 
facts  were  arrived  at,  were  performed 
in  the  open  air,  in  natural  streams,  liable 
to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  weather. 

The  second  method  is  the  mixing  in 
the  same  manner  of  the  milt  of  the  male 
with  the  ova  of  the  female  fish,  taken 
out  of  the  bodies  of  fish,  recently  dead. 
It  is  proved,  indubitably,  that  the  eggs 
thus  prepared,  and  similarly  subjected 
to  the  flow  of  aSrated  spring  water,  will 
produce  living  fish. 

This  method  has  been  largely  put 
into  practice  in  France,  where  exten- 
sive waters  have  been  stocked  with  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  species,  although  it 
is  certain  that  sea  fishes,  if  excluded 
from  salt  water,  lose  much  of  the  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  their  flesh; 
while  it  is  doubtful,  at  least,  whether 
they  have  the  power,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, of  reproducing  their  spe- 
cies. 

Both  these  methods,  however,  presup- 
pose the  possibility  of  having  either 
the  live  fish  taken  on  the  spot,  when  in 
condition  for  the  immediate  deposition 
of  its  ova,  or  the  dead  fish,  in  the  same 
condition,  immediately,  or  within  a  few 
hours,  after  the  capture ;  since  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  vitality  of  the  ova 
would  long  survive  the  death  of  the  pa- 
rent animal. 

These  conditions,  therefore,  render 
it  indispensable  that  the  experiments 
should  be  performed,  and  the  system  of 
breeding  carried  on,  where  the  living 
fish  or  the  dead  fish  immediately  out  or 
the  water  can  be  readily  procured — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  salmon  rivers. 

This  would,  of  course,  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  form  breeding  establishments 
at  a  distance  from  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  to  provide  for  their  subse- 
quent transportation. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  difficulty 
is  obviated  by  another  peculiarity  of 
the  young  salmon,  whicn  the  Natural 


History  Society  of  New  Jersey  pro- 
pose to  turn  to  account  in  their  scheme 
of  restocking  the  rivers  named  above ; 
tributaries  of  all  of  which,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  young 
fry,  are  said  to  exist  within  the  limits  of 
that  one  State. 

On  first  emerging  from  the  membrane 
in  which  it  was  enclosed,  or  being  hatch- 
ed, the  young  fry  has  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab- 
domen, immediately  behind  the  gills,  and 
for  the  first  twenty-seven  days  of  its 
existence  takes  no  manner  of  food  ex- 
ternally, being  supported  wholly  by  the 
absorption  of  this  nutritious  substance. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  it  has  attain- 
ed the  length  of  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  is  enabled  to  forage  for  it- 
self and  live  on  the  prey  which  it  cap- 
tures, which  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
trout. 

During  the  first  twenty-seven  days 
of  its  life,  therefore,  the  young  salmon 
may  be  enclosed  in  bottles,  casks  or 
any  other  utensils  of  the  like  nature 
filled  with  water,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  change  during  that  period,  and 
may  be  transported  any  distance  which 
can  be  compassed  by  steam  within  that 
time. 

If  then  turned  out  into  rapidly  run- 
ning, agrated  streams  with  gravel  bot- 
toms, suited  for  the  nutriment  of  trout, 
it  will  remain  in  those  waters  until  the 
middle  of  the  May  of  the  year  next  en- 
suing, or  the  second  after  the  deposition 
of  the  ova  which  produced  it  in  the 
month  of  October  or  November..  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  they  will  re- 
turn, grilse,  as  they  are  now  termed, 
varying  in  weight  from  two  to  eight 
pounds.  In  the  succeeding,  or  third 
year,  having  deposited  their  ova  in  the 
streams  wherein  they  were  themselves 
hatched,  they  will  redescend  to  the  sea, 
not  increased  in  weight  or  size;  but 
will  make  their  reappearance  in  the 
same  autumn,  ascending  to  reproduce 
their  species,  full  grown  fish,  weighing, 
it  is  confidently  alleged,  from  twenty  to 
forty  pounds  in  weight. 

It  is  on  this  quality  of  the  young  fry 
of  the  salmon,  as  we  understand,  that 
tho  Natural  History  Society  rely  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme. 

They  calculate  with  certainty  on  pro- 
curing, at  small  cost,  the  young  fry,  just 
excluded,  with  the  yolk  yet  adherent — 
from  correspondents  in  the  British 
Provinces — enclosed  in  hogsheads  of 
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spring  water,  which  can  readily  be  trans- 
mitted by  marine  steamers  to  New 
York  and  thence  by  rail  to-  the  locali- 
ties where  they  should  be  emancipated. 

The  feeding  streams  of  the  Passaic, 
Raritan,  Delaware,  and  Hudson,  have, 
we  are  informed,  been  carefully  ex- 
plored and  investigated  by  several  gen- 
tlemen ;  and  waters  have  been  found, 
abounding  in  trout,  communicating  with 
these  rivers,  without  the  interruption  of 
any  impassable  natural  falls,  admirably 
calculated  for  fish  nurseries,  and  re- 
quiring only  a  modification  of  the  dams, 
to  enable  them  at  once  to  become  the 
spawning  places  and  abodes  of  count- 
less myriads  of  fry. 

Into  these  streams,  being  the  Second 
and  Third  rivers,  as  they  are  termed, 
for  the  Passaic,  the  Black  river  for  the 
Raritan,  the  Request  and  Muscaoetcong 
for  the  Delaware,  and  the  Walkill  and 
Esopuskill  for  the  Hudson,  they  propose 
to  turn  out  sufficient  numbers  of  fry, 
fully  to  insure  the  stocking  of  the 
rivers,  provided  the  States  will  furnish 
the  actual  cost  of  the  purchase  and 
transportation  of  the  fish — making  no 
demands  for  their  own  time,  labor  and 
trave— land  grant  the  protection  which 
they  conceive  to  be  necessary,  and  with- 
out the  concession  of  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  they  will  not  stir  in  the 
business. 

With  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  this 
scheme  according  to'the  premises,  there 
cannot  be  a  question.  It  has  been 
proved,  in  other  countries,  that  waters 
can  be  as  easily  stocked  with  fish  as 
parks  with  game,  or  pastures  with  cat- 
tle ;  and  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  these 
rivers  did  once,  beyond  denial,  abound 
in  salmon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  they  can 
be  made  to  produce  them  again,  in  un- 
diminished numbers.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
disputed,  that  the  method  proposed  by 
these  gentlemen  is  simple,  reasonable, 
and  well  calculated  to  produce  the  de- 
sired end ;  while  it  is  presumed  that  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  project  may  be 
taken  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
plan  being  well  carried  out  in  its  de- 
tails. 

There  remain  to  be  considered,  the 
conditions  on  which  they  offer  to  re- 
stock the  rivers,  and  the  practicability 
and  propriety  of  the  according  of  those 
conditions  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned. 


The  conditions,  we  learn,  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

1.  An  absolute  prohibition  to  kill  or 
take  salmon  in  any  of  the  rivers  named, 
or  in  the  bays,  estuaries,  channels,  or 
sea-ways  into  which  they  flow,  for  the 
space  of  five  years,  under  the  penalty 
of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  such  offense,  the  whole  to  go  to 
the  informer. 

The  term  of  five  years  is  selected,  as 

giving  an  opportunity   to  the  fish  to 
reed  three  times  previous  to  the  capture 
of  any. 

The  large  amount  of  the  penalty,  and 
its  disposition,  are  assumed  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  induce  neighbors,  and 
fishermen,  to  inform  one  against  the 
other— the  ordinary  small  fine,  exacted  in 
the  usual  game  laws,  having  been 
found  utterly  inoperative  to  procure  the 
rendition  of  informations. 

2.  The  prohibition,  under  the  same 
penalties,  of  taking  trout,  in  the  same 
waters  and  their  tributaries,  for  the 
same  term  of  years. 

This  clause  is  adopted  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
trout  and  the  young  salmon  fry,  which, 
unless  thus  protected,  would  be  liable 
to  destruction,  as  their  congeners  the 
brook  trout. 

3.  The  prohibition,  under  the  same 
penalties,  forever,  of  taking  salmon  be- 
tween the  months  of  October  and  April, 
in  any  of  the  waters  named,  or  their 
tributaries,  or  on  their  spawning  beds, 
or  on,  or  within  half  a  mile  of,  above  or 
below,  any  fish-weir,  dam,  or  run-way, 
over  which  the  fish  may  pass,  at  any 
season  of  the  year. 

4.  The  prohibition,  under  the  same 
penalties,  of  the  erection  of  any  stake 
weirs,  or  permanent  nets,  extending 
from  either  shore,  above  one-third  of 
the  width  of  the  stream,  or  intercept- 
ing the  main  channel  or  current  of  the 
river. 

^  5.  The  absence  of  any  clause,  pro- 
viding that  persons  shall  not  be  held 
answerable  in  penalties  for  violating  the 
said  prohibitions — on  their  own  ground. 
Such  exception  having  been  found  in- 
variably and  totally  to  prevent  and 
nullify  the  operation  of  all  protective 
laws,  and  to  preclude  all  benefit  arising 
from  them. 

6th,  and  lastly,  a  statute  compelling 
all  mill-owners,  proprietors  of  dams, 
weirs,  or  the  like,  to  erect,  within  a 
certain  number  of   months  after  the 
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passage  of  the  act,  to  every  fall,  weir,  or 
milldam,  exceeding  four  feet  in  hight,  a 
slope  or  apron,  extending  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  fall,  from  a  point  one  foot 
below  the  head  of  water  maintained,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  at  an  angle  of 
not  exceeding  forty-five  degrees  to  the 
horizon ;  such  aprons  not  to  be  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  width,  or  the  whole  width 
of  the  stream  in  the  smallest  brooks; 
and  in  rivers  of  two  hundred  yards  and 
upwards  in  width,  not  less  than  one 
hundred  yards  in  width,  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  main  current  or  tide- 
way of  the  stream  or  river. 

These  are  the  conditions— easy  con- 
ditions, it  seems  to  us— on  which  it  is 
offered  to  make  an  attempt,  which  there 
is  little   doubt  would  prove  fully  suc- 


cessful, to  open  a  new  branch  of  national 
industry,  create  a  new  employment  for 
thousands,  and  provide  a  cheap  means 
of  subsistence  for  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

That  they  are  strictly  practicable,  as 
far  as  constitutionality  is  concerned, 
cannot  be  doubted.  They  trespass  on 
the  rights  of  no  man,  would  entail  but 
a  small  expense  on  a  small  class  of 
property  holders,  which  no  man  of  or- 
dinary patriotic  feelings  could  hesitate 
a  moment  to  incur,  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  great  aims  in  view. 

Further  than  this,  we  believe  the 
protection  asked  would  be  adequate  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  plan,  and  that 
no  -degree  of  protection,  short  of  that 
which  is  asked,  would  be  adequate. 


CAPE    COD. 

THE     BEACH. 

[Continued  from  page  66.] 


AT  length  we  reached  the  seemingly 
retreating  boundary  of  the  plain, 
and  entered  what  had  appeared  at  a 
distance  an  upland  marsh,  but  proved  to 
be  dry  sand  covered  with  beach-grass, 
the  bearberry,  bayberry,  shrub-oaks, 
and  beach-plum,  slightly  ascending  as 
we  approached  the  shore;  then,  cross- 
ing over  a  belt  of  sand  on  which  nothing 
grew,  though  the  roar  of  the  sea  sounded 
scarcely  louder  than  before,  and  we  were 
prepared  to  go  half  a  mile  farther,  we 
suddenly  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  Atlantic.  Far  below 
us  was  the  beach,  from  half  a  dozen  to 
a  dozen  rods  in  width,  with  a  long  line 
of  breakers  rushing  to  the  shore.  The 
sea  was  exceedingly  dark  and  stormy, 
the  sky  completely  overcast,  the  clouds 
still  dropping  rain,  and  the  wind  seemed 
to  blow  not  so  much  as  the  exciting 
cause,  as  from  sympathy  with  the  al- 
ready agitated  ocean .  The  waves  broke 
on  the  bars  at  some  distance  from  the 
snore,  and  curving  green  or  yellow  as  if 
over  so  many  unseen  dams,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  like  a  thousand  water- 
fells,  then  rolled  in  foam  to  the  sand. 
There  was  nothing  but  that  savage 
ocean  between  us  and  Europe. 

Having  got  down  the  bank,  and  as 
close  to  the  water  as  we  could,  where 


the  sand  was  the  hardest,  leaving  the 
Nanset  Light  behind  us,  we  began  to 
walk  leisurely  up  the  beach,  in  a  north- 
west direction,  toward  Provincetown, 
which  was  about  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant, still  sailing  under  our  umbrellas 
with  a  strong  aft  wind,  admiring  in  si- 
lence, as  we  walked,  the  great  force  of 
the  ocean  stream — 

TtoraftoTo  fiiya  ofrevog  'QxeavoTo. 

The  white  breakers  were  rushing  to  the 
shore ;  the  foam  ran  up  the  sand,  and 
then  ran  back  as  far  as  we  could  see 
(and  we  imagined  how  much  further 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  before  and 
behind  us),  as  regularly,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,  as  the  master 
of  a  choir  beats  time  with  his  white 
wand;  and  ever  and  anon  a  higher  wave 
caused  us  hastily  to  deviate  from  our 
path,  and  we  looked  back  on  our  tracks 
rilled  with  water  and  foam.  The  break- 
ers looked  like  droves  of  a  thousand 
wild  horses  of  Neptune,  rushing  to  the 
shore,  with  their  white  manes  streaming 
far  behind;  and  when,  at  length,  the 
sun  shone  for  a  moment,  their  manes 
were  rainbow-tinted.  Also,  the  long 
kelp-weed  was  tossed  up  from  time  to 
time,  like  the  tails  of  sea-cows  sporting 
in  the  main. 
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There  was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  and  we 
saw  none  that  day — for  they  had  all 
sought  harbors  in  the  late  storm,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  get  out  again ;  and 
the  only  human  beings  whom  we  saw 
on  the  beach  for  several  days,  were  one 
or  two  wreckers  looking  for  drift-wood, 
and  fragments  of  wrecked  vessels.  Af- 
ter an  easterly  storm  in  the  spring,  this 
beach  is  sometimes  strewn  with  eastern 
wood  from  one  end  to  the  other,  which, 
as  it  belongs  to  him  who  saves  it,  and 
#  the  Cape  is  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  is 
a  God-send  to  the  inhabitants.  We  soon 
met  one  of  these  wreckers — a  regular 
Cape  Cod  man,  with  whom  we  parleyed, 
with  a  bleached  and  weather-beaten 
face — within  whose  wrinkles  I  distin- 
guished no  particular  feature.  It  was 
like  an  old  sail  endowed  with  life — a 
hanging-cliff  of  weather-beaten  flesh — 
like  one  of  the  clay  boulders  which  oc- 
curred in  that  sand-bank.  He  had  on  a 
hat  which  had  seen  salt  water,  and  a  coat 
of  many  pieces  and  colors,  though  it  was 
mainly  the  color  of  the  beach,  as  if  it 
had  been  sanded.  His  variegated  back 
— for  his  coat  had  many  patches,  even 
between  the  shoulders — was  a  rich  study 
to  us,  when  we  had  passed  him  and 
looked  round.  It  might  have  been  dis- 
honorable for  him  to  have  so  many  scars 
behind,  it  is  true,  if  he  had  not  had 
many  more  and  more  serious  ones  in 
front.  He  looked  as  if  he  sometimes 
saw  a  dough-nut,  but  never  descended 
to  comfort;  too  grave  to  laugh,  too 
tough  to  cry ;  as  indifferent  as  a  clam 
— like  a  sea-clam  with  hat  on  and  legs 
that  was  out  walking  the  strand.  He 
may  have  been  one  of  the  Pilgrims — 
Peregrine  White,  at  least — who  has 
kept  on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape,  and 
let  the  centuries  go  by.  He  was  looking 
for  wrecks,  old  logs,  water-logged  and 
covered  with  barnacles,  or  bits  of  boards 
and  joists,  which  ho  drew  out  of  the 
roach  of  the  tide,  and  stacked  up  to  dry. 
When  the  log  was  too  large  to  carry  far, 
he  cut  it  up  where  the  last  wave  had 
left  it,  or  rolling  it  a  few  feet,  appropria- 
ted it  by  sticking  two  sticks  mto  the 
ground  crosswise  above  it.  Some  rotten 
trunk,  which  in  Maine  cumbers  the 
ground,  and  is,  perchance,  thrown  into 
the  water  on  purpose,  is  here  thus  care- 
fully picked  up,  split  and  dried,  and 
husbanded.  This  man  directed  us  to  a 
slight  depression,  called  Snow's  Hollow, 
by  which  we  ascended  the  bank — for, 
elsewhere,  if  not  difficult,  it  was  incon- 


venient to  climb  it  on  account  of  the 
eliding  sand  which  filled  our  shoes. 

This  sand  bank — the  backbone  of  the 
Cape — rose  directly  from  the  beach  to 
the    hight  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  ocean.     It  was  with  singular 
emotions  that  we  first  stood  upon  it  and 
discovered  what  a  place  we  had  chosen 
to  walk  on.     On  our  right,  beneath  us, 
was  the  beach  of  smooth  and  gently- 
sloping  sand,  a  dozen  rods  in  width — 
next  the  endless  series  of  white  break- 
ers ;  further  still,  the  light  green  water 
over  the  bar,   which  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  forearm  of  the  Cape ;  and 
beyond    this  stretched  the  unwearied 
and  illimitable  ocean.     On  our  left,  ex- 
tending back  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
bank,  was  a  perfect  desert  of  shining 
sand,   from    thirty  to  eighty    rods  in 
width,  skirted  in  the  distance  by  small 
sand  hills  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high ; 
between  which,  however,  in  some  places, 
the  sand  penetrated  as  much  further. 
Next  commenced  the  region  of  vegeta- 
tion— a  succession  of  small  hills  and 
valleys  covered  with   shrubbery,  now 
glowing  with  the  brightest  imajginable 
autumnal  tints ;  and  beyond  this  were 
seen,  here  and  there,  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  Here,  in  Wellfleet,  this  pure  sand 
plateau — known  to  sailors  as  the  Table 
Lands  of  Eastham,  on  account  of  its 
appearance,  as  seen  from  the  ocean,  and 
because  it  once  made  a  part  of  that 
town — full  fifty  rods  in  width,  and  in 
many  places  much  more — and,  some- 
times, as  I  judged  from  recent  surveys, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  ocean — stretched 
away    northward   from    the    southern 
boundary  of  the  town,  without  a  particle 
of  vegetation — as  level  almost  as  a  ta- 
ble— for  two  and-a-half  or  three  miles, 
or  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach ;  slight- 
ly rising  towards  the  ocean,  then  stoop- 
ing to  the  beach,  by  as  steep  a  slope  as 
sand  could  lie  on,  and  as  regular  as  a 
military  engineer  could  desire.     It  was 
like  the  escarped  rampart  of  a  stupen- 
dous fortress,  whose  glacis  was  the  beach, 
and    whose  champagne  the   ocean. — 
From  its  surface    we  overlooked  the 
greater  part  of  the  Cape.     In  short,  we 
were  traversing  a  desert,  with  the  view 
of  an  autumnal  landscape  of  extraordi- 
nary brilliancy,  a  sort  of  Promised  Land, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ocean  on  the 
other.     Yet,  though  the  prospect  was 
so  extensive,  and  the  country  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees,   a  house 
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was  rarely  visible — we  never  saw  one 
from  the  beach — and  the  solitude  was 
that  of  the  ocean  and  the  desert  com- 
bined- A  thousand  men  could  not  have 
seriously  interrupted  it,  but  would  have 
been  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  scenery, 
as  their  footsteps  in  the  sand. 

The  whole  coast  is  so  free  from  rocks, 
that  we  saw  but  one  or  two  for  more 
than  twenty  miles.  The  sand  was  soft 
like  the  beach,  and  trying  to  the  eyes, 
when  the  sun  shone.  A  few  piles  of 
drift-wood,  which  some  wreckers  had 
painfully  brought  up  the  bonk  and 
stacked  up  there  to  dry,  being  the  only 
objects  in  the  desert,  looked  indefinitely 
large  and  distant,  even  like  wigwams, 
though,  when  we  stood  near  them, 
they  proved  to  be  insignificant  little 
"jags"  of  wood. 

For  sixteen  miles,  commencing  at  the 
Nanset  Lights  that  the  bank  held  its 
hight,  though  further  north  it  was  not  so 
level  as  here,  but  interrupted  by  slight 
hollows,  and  the  patches  of  beach-grass 
and  bayberry  frequently  crept  into  the 
sand  to  its  edge.  There  are  some  pages 
entitled  *4  A  Description  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  County  of  Barnstable," 
printed  in  1802,  pointing  out  the  spots 
on  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Humane 
Society  have  erected  huts  called  Chari- 
ty or  Humane  Houses,  "and  other 
places  where  shipwrecked  seamen  may 
look  for  shelter."  Two  thousand  copies 
of  this  were  dispersed,  that  every  vessel 
which  frequented  this  coast  might  be 
provided  with  one.  1  have  read  this 
Shipwrecked  Seaman's  Manual,  with  a 
melancholy  kind  of  interest — for  the 
sound  of  the  surf,  or  you  might  say,  the 
moaning  of  the  sea,  is  heard  all  through 
it — as  if  its  author  were  the  sole  survi- 
vor of  a  shipwreck  himself.  Of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  he  says: — ''This 
highland  approaches  the  ocean  with 
steep  and  lofty  banks,  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  climb,  especially  in 
a  storm.  In  violent  tempests,  during 
very  high  tides,  the  sea  breaks  against 
the  foot  of  them,  rendering  it  then  un- 
safe to  walk  on  the  strand  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  ocean.  Should 
the  seaman  succeed  in  his  attempt  to 
ascend  them,  he  must  forbear  to  pene- 
trate into  the  country,  as  houses  are 
generally  so  remote  that  they  would 
escape  his  research  during  the  night : 
he  must  pass  on  to  the  valleys  by  which 
the  banks  are  intersected.  These 
valleys,  which  the  inhabitants  call  Hol- 


lows, run  at  right  angles  with  the  shore, 
and  in  the  middle  or  lowest  port  of  them, 
a  road  loads  from  the  dwelling- houses  to 
the  sea."  By  the  word  road  must  not 
always  be  understood  a  visible  cart  track. 

There  were  these  two  roads  for  us — 
an  upper  and  a  lower  one — the  bank 
and  the  beach ;  both  stretching  twenty- 
eight  miles  northwest,  from  Nanset 
Harbor  to  Race  Point,  without  a  single 
opening  into  the  beach,  and  with  hardly 
a  serious  interruption  of  the  desert.  If 
you  were  to  ford  the  narrow  and  shallow 
inlet  at  Nanset  Harbor,  where  there  is 
not  more  than  eight  feet  of  water  on  the 
bar  at  full  sea,  you  might  walk  ten  or 
twelve  miles  further,  which  would  make 
a  beach  forty  miles  long.  I  was  com- 
paratively satisfied.  There  I  had  got 
the  Cape  under  me,  as  much  as  if  I 
were  riding  it  bare-backed.  It  was  not 
as  on  the  map,  or  seen  from  the  stage- 
coach; but  there  I  found  it  all  out  of 
doors,  huge  and  real,  Cape  Cod !  as  it 
cannot  be  represented  on  a  map,  color 
it  as  you  will;  the  thing  itself,  than 
which  there  is  nothing  more  like  it,  no 
truer  picture  or  account;  which  you 
cannot  go  further  and  see.  I  cannot 
remember  what  I  thought  before  that  it 
was.  They  commonly  celebrate  those 
beaches  only  which  have  a  hotel  on 
them,  not  those  which  have  a  humane 
house  alone.  But  I  wished  to  see  that 
sea-shore  where  man's  works  are  wrecks; 
to  put  up  at  the  true  Atlantic  House, 
where  the  ocean  is  land-lord  as  well  as 
sea-lord,  and  comes  ashore  without  a 
wharf  for  the  landing;  where  the  crum- 
bling land  is  the  only  invalid,  or  at  best 
is  but  dry  land,  and  that  is  all  you  can 
say  of  it. 

Wo  walked  on  quite  at  our  leisure, 
now  on  the  beach,  now  on  the  bank — 
sitting  from  time  to  time  on  some  damp 
log,  maple  or  yellow  birch,  which  had 
long  followed  the  seas,  but  had  now  at 
last  settled  on  land ;  or  under  the  lee  of 
a  sand  hill,  on  the  bank,  that  we  might 
gaze  steadily  on  the  ocean.  The  bank 
was  so  steep,  that,  where  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  caving,  we  sat  on  its  edge 
as  on  a  bench.  It  was  difficult  for  us 
landsmen  to  look  out  over  the  ocean 
without  imagining  land  in  the  horizon ;  * 
yet  the  clouds  appeared  to  hang  low 
over  it,  and  rest  on  the  water  as  they 
never  do  on  the  land,  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  to  which  wo  saw. 
The  sand  was  not  without  advantage— 
for,  though  it  was  "  heavy"  walking  in 
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it,  it  was  soft  to  the  feet;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  it  had  been  raining  nearly 
two  days,  when  it  held  up  for  half  an 
hour,  the  sides  of  the  sand-hills,  which 
were  porous  and  sliding,  afforded  a  dry 
seat.  All  the  aspects  of  this  desert  are 
beautiful,  whether  you  behold  it  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  or  when  the  sun  is  just 
breaking  out  after  a  storm,  and  shining 
on  its  moist  surface  in  the  distance,  it  is 
so  white  and  pure  and  level,  and  each 
slight  inequality  and  track  is  so  distinctly 
revealed.  In  summer,  the  mackerel 
gulls — which  have  their  nests  among 
the  neighboring  sand-hills — pursue  the 
traveler  anxiously,  now  and  then  diving 
close  to  his  head  with  a  squeak,  and  he 
may  see  them,  like  swallows,  chase 
some  crow  which  has  been  feeding  on 
the  beach,  almost  across  the  Cape. 

Though  for  some  time  I  have  not 
spoken  of  the  roaring  of  the  breakers, 
and  the  ceaseless  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
waves,  yet  they  did  not  for  a  moment 
cease  to  dash  and  roar,  with  such  a  tu- 
mult that,  if  you  had  been  there,  you 
could  scarcely  have  heard  any  voice  the 
while ;  and  they  are  dashing  and  roaring 
this  very  moment,  though  it  may  be 
with  less  din  and  violence,  for  there  the 
sea  rarely,  if  ever,  rests.  We  were 
wholly  absorbed  by  this  spectacle  and 
tumult,  and  like  Chryses,  though  in  a 
different  mood  from  him,  we  walked 
silent  along  the  shore  of  the  resounding 
sea. 

Br}  b*  axetov  Ttaga  &Xva  TtoXvtpXolopoto* 
&aXaooT}s* 

I  put  in  a  little  Greek  now  and  then, 
partly  because  it  sounds  so  much  like 
the  ocean — though  I  doubt  if  Homer's 
Mediterranean  Sea  ever  sounded  so 
loud  as  this. 

The  attention  of  those  who  frequent 
the  camp-meetings  at  Eastham,  is  said 
to  be  divided  between  the  preaching  of 
the  Methodists  and  the  preaching  of  the 
billows  on  the  back  side  of  the  Cape, 
for  they  all  stream  over  here  in  the 
course  of  their  stay.  I  trust  that  in 
this  case  the  loudest  voice  carries  it. 
With  what  effect  may  we  suppose  the 
ocean  to  say,  "My  heavens!"  to  the 
multitude  on  the  bank !    On  that  side 


some  John  N.  Maffit ;  on  this,  the  Rev- 
erend Poluphloisboios  Thalassa. 

There  was  but  little  weed  cast  up 
here,  and  that  kelp,  there  being  no  rocks 
for  rock- weed  to  adhere  to.  We  some- 
times watched  a  mass  of  this  cable-like 
weed,  as  it  was  tossed  up  on  the  crest 
of  a  breaker,  waiting  with  interest  to 
see  it  come  in,  as  if  there  was  .some 
treasure  buoyed  up  by  it ;  but  we  were 
always  surprised  and  disappointed  at 
the  insignificance  of  the  mass  which 
had  attracted  us.  As  we  looked  out 
over  the  water,  the  smallest  objects 
floating  on  it  appeared  indefinitely  large, 
we  were  so  impressed  by  the  vastness 
of  the  ocean,  and  each  one  bore  so  large 
a  proportion  to  the  whole  ocean,  which 
we  saw.  We  were  so  often  disappoint- 
ed in  the  size  of  such  things  as  came 
ashore,  the  ridiculous  bits  of  wood  or 
weed,  with  which  the  ocean  labored, 
that  we  began  to  doubt  whether  the  At- 
lantic itself  would  bear  a  still  closer 
inspection,  and  would  not  turn  out  to  be 
but  a  small  pond,  if  it  should  come 
ashore  to  us.  This  kelp,  oar-weed, 
tangle,  devils'-apron,  sole-leather,  or 
ribbon-weed, — as  various  species  are 
called — appeared  to  us  a  singularly  ma- 
rine and  fabulous  product,  a  fit  inven- 
tion for  Neptune  to  adorn  his  car  with, 
or  a  freak  of  Proteus.  All  that  is  told 
of  the  sea  has  a  fabulous  sound,  to  an  in- 
habitant of  the  land,  and  all  its  products 
have  a  certain  fabulous  quality,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  another  planet,  from 
sea-weed  to  a  sailor's  yarn,  or  a  fish 
story.  In  this  element  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  meet  and  are 
strangely  mingled.  One  species  of  kelp 
is  said  to  have  a  stem  fifteen  hundred 
feet  long,  and  hence  is  the  longest  vege- 
table known,  and  a  brig's  crew  spent 
two  days  to  no  purpose  collecting  the 
trunks  of  another  kind  cast  ashore  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  mistaking  it  for 
drift-wood.  This  species  looked  almost 
edible,  at  least,  I  thought  that  if  I  were 
starving  I  would  try  it.  It  cut  like 
cheese ;  for  I  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  sit  down  and  deliberately  whit- 
tle up  a  fathom  or  two  of  it,  that  I  might 
become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
it,  see  how  it  cut,  and  if  it  were  hollow 


*  We  have  no  word  in  English  to  express  the  sound  of  many  waves,  dashing  at  once,  whether 
gently  or  violently.  noXvpXoiofioioe  to  the  ear,  and,  in  the  ocean's  gentle  moods,  an  asrafi&- 
fiov  yeXaafia  to  the  eye. 
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all  the  way  through.  The  blade  looked 
like  a  broad  belt,  whose  edges  had  been 
quilled,  or  as  if  stretched  by  hammer- 
ing. The  reader  will  excuse  my  green- 
ness— though  it  is  not  sea-greenness, 
like  his,  perchance — for  I  live  by  a 
river  shore,  where  this  weed  does  not 
wash  up.  When  we  consider  in  what 
meadows  it  grew,  and  how  it  was  raked, 
and.  in  what  kind  of  hay  weather  got  in 
or  out,  we  may  well  be  curious  about 
it.  One  who  is  weather-wise,  has  given 
the  foDowing  account  of  the  matter: — 

"  When  descends  on  the  Atlantic, 
The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scourges 
The  toiling  surges, 
Laden  with  sea-weed  from  the  rocks. 

"  From  Bermuda's  reefs,  from  edges 
Of  sunken  ledges, 
On  some  far-off  bright  Azore ; 
From  Bahama  and  the  dashing, 
Silver-flashing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador ; 

'*  From  the  trembling  surf  that  buries 
The  Orkneyan  Skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships  and  drifting 
Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate  rainy  seas ; 

"  Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 
On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main." 

But  he  was  not  thinking  of  this  shore, 
when  he  added — 

"  Till,  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 

All  have  found  repose  again." 

These  weeds  were  the  symbols  of 
those  grotesque  and  fabulous  thoughts 
which  have  not  yet  got  into  the  sheltered 
coves  of  literature. 

11  Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 
On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart/' 
And  not  yet  "  in  books  recorded 
They,  like  hoarded 
Household  words,  no  more  depart" 

The  beach  was  also  strewn  with  beauti- 
ful sea-gillies,  which  the  wreckers  called 
son-squall,  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
animal  life,  some  white,  some  wine-color- 
ed, and  a  foot  in  diameter.  I  at  first 
thought  that  they  were  a  tender  part  of 
some  marine  monster,  which  the  storm 
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or  some  other  foe  had  mangled.  What 
right  has  the  sea  to  bear  in  its  bosom 
such  tender  things  as  sea-gillies  and 
mosses,  when  it  has  suoh  a  boisterous 
shore,  that  the  stoutest  fabrics  are 
wrecked  against  it?  Strange  that  it 
should  undertake  to  dandle  suoh  delicate 
children  in  its  arms.  I  did  not  at  first 
recognize  these  for  the  same  which  I 
had  formerly  seen  in  myriads  in  Boston 
Harbor,  rising,  with  a  waving  motion, 
to  the  surface,  as  if  to  meet  the  sun,  and 
discoloring  the  waters  far  and  wide,  so 
that  I  seemed  to  be  sailing  through  a 
mere  sun-fish  soup.  They  say  that 
when  you  endeavor  to  take  one  up,  it 
will  spill  out  the  other  side  of  your 
hand  like  quicksilver.  Before  the  land 
rose  out  of  the  ocean,  and  became 
dry  land,  chaos  reigned;  and  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  where  she 
is  partially  disrobed  and  rising,  a  sort 
of  chaos  reigns  still,  which  only  ano- 
malous creatures  can  inhabit.  Mack- 
erel-gulls were  all  the  while  flying  over 
our  heads  and  amid  the  breakers,  some- 
times two  white  ones  pursuing  a  black 
one ;  quite  at  home  in  the  storm,  though 
they  are  as  delicate  organizations  as 
sea-gillies  and  mosses;  and  we  saw 
that  they  were  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances rather  by  their  spirits  than  their 
bodies.  Theirs  must  be  an  essentially 
wilder,  that  is,  less  human,  nature  than 
that  of  larks  and  robins.  Their  note 
was  like  the  sound  of  some  vibrating 
metal,  and  harmonized  well  with  the 
scenery  and  the  roar  of  the  surf,  as  if 
one  had  rudely  touched  the  strings  of 
the  lyre,  which  ever  lies  on  the  shore ; 
a  ragged  shred  of  ocean  music  tossed 
aloft  on  the  spray.  But  if  I  were  re- 
quired to  name  a  sound,  the  remembrance 
of  which  most  perfectly  revives  the  im- 
pression which  the  beach  has  made, 
it  would  be  the  dreary  peep  of  a 
44  beach  bird,"  the  piping  plover,  which 
haunts  there.  Their  voices,  too,  are 
heard  as  a  fugacious  pant  in  the  dirge, 
which  is  ever  played  along  the  shore 
for  those  mariners  who  have  been  lost 
in  the  deep  since  first  it  was  created. 

A  remarkable  method  of  oatohing 
gulls,  derived  from  the  Indians,  was 
practiced  in  WeDfleet,  in  1794.  "  The 
Gull  House,"  it  is  said,  4tis  built  with 
crotchets,  fixed  in  the  ground  on  the 
beach,"  poles  being  stretched  across 
for  the  top,  and  the  sides  made  close 
with  stakes  and  sea- weed.  "  The  poles 
on  the  top  are  covered  with  lean  whale. 
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The  man  being  placed  within,  is  not 
discoTered  by  the  fowls,  and  while  they 
are  contending  for  and  eating  the  flesh, 
he  draws  them  in,  one  by  one,  between 
the  poles,  until  he  has  collected  forty 
or  fifty."  Hence,  perchance,  a  man  is 
said  to  be  gulled,  when  he  is  taken  in. 
Hull-gull,  parcelhow  many  ?  We  also 
read  that  they  used  to  kill  small  birds 
which  roosted  on  the  beach  at  night,  by 
making  a  fire  with  hog's  lard  in  a  frying 
pan.  The  Indians  probably  used  pine 
torches ;  the  birds  nocked  to  the  light, 
and  were  knocked  down  with  a  stick. 
We  noticed  holes  dug  near  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  where  gunners  conceal  them- 
selves to  shoot  the  large  gulls  which 
ooast  up  and  down  a- fishing,  for  these 
are  considered  good  to  eat. 

We  found  some  large  clams,  of  the 
species  mactra  solidissima,  which  the 
storm  had  torn  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
cast  ashore.  I  selected  one  of  the  largest, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  carried 
it  along,  thinking  to  try  an  experiment 
on  it  We  soon  after  met  a  wrecker, 
with  a  grapple  and  a  rope,  who  said  that 
he  was  looking  for  tow  cloth,  which  had 
made  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
Franklin,  which  was  wrecked  here  in 
the  spring,  at  which  time  nine  or  ten 
lives  were  lost.  The  reader  may  re- 
member this  wreck,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  a  letter  was  found  in  the 
captain's  valise,  which  washed  ashore, 
directing  him  to  wreck  the  vessel,  before 
he  got  to  America,  and  from  the  trial 
which  took  place  in  consequence.  The 
wrecker  said  that  tow  cloth  was  still 
cast  up  in  such  storms  as  this.  He 
also  told  us  that  the  clam  which  I  had 
was  the  sea-clam,  or  hen,  and  was  good 
to  eat  We  took  our  nooning  under  a 
sand-hill,  covered  with  beach-grass,  in  a 
dreary  little  hollow,  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  while  it  alternately  rained  and 
shined.  There,  having  reduced  some 
damp  drift-wood,  which  I  had  picked 
up  on  the  shore,  to  shavings  with  my 
knife,  I  kindled  a  fire  with  a  match  and 
some  paper,  and  cooked  my  clam  on 
the  embers  for  my  dinner ;  for  break- 
fast was  commonly  the  only  meal  which 
I  took  in  a  house  on  this  excursion. 
When  the  clam  was  done  one  valve  held 
the  meat  and  the  other  the  liquor. 
Though  it  was  very  tough,  I  found  it 
sweet  and  savory,  and  ate  the  whole 
with  a  relish.  Indeed,  with  the  addition 
of  a  oracker  or  two,  it  would  have  been 
a  bountiful  dinner.     I  noticed  that  the 


shells  were  such  as  I  had  seen  in  the 
sugar  kit  at  home.  Tied  to  a  stick,  they 
formerly  made  the  Indian's  hoe  here- 
abouts. 

At  length,  by  mid-afternoon,  after  we 
had  had  two  or  three  rainbows  over  the 
sea,  the  showers  ceased,  and  the  heav- 
ens gradually  cleared  up,  though  the 
wind  still  blowed  as  hard  and  the  break- 
ers ran  as  high  as  before.  Keeping  on, 
we  soon  after  came  to  a  charity  house, 
which  we  looked  into  to  see  how  the 
shipwrecked  mariner  might  fare.  Far 
away  in  some  desolate  hollow  by  the  sea- 
side, just  within  the  bank,  stands  a  lone- 
ly building  on  piles  driven  into  the  sand, 
with  a  slight  nail  put  through  the  staple, 
which  a  freezing  man  can  bend,  with 
some  straw,  perchance,  on  the  floor  on 
which  he  may  lie,  or  which  he  may 
burn  in  the  fire-place  to  keep  him  alive. 
Perhaps  this  hut  has  never  been  re- 
quired to  shelter  a  shipwrecked  man, 
and  the  benevolent  person  who  promised 
to  inspect  it  annually,  to  see  that  the 
straw  and  matches  are  here,  and  that 
the  boards  will  keep  off  the  wind,  has 
grown  remiss  and  thinks  that  storms 
and  shipwrecks  are  over ;  and  this  very 
night  a  perishing  crew  may  pry  open 
its  door  with  their  numbed  fingers  and 
leave  half  their  number  dead  here  by 
morning.  When  I  thought  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  families  which 
alone  would  ever  occupy  or  had  occu- 
pied them,  what  must  have  been  the 
tragedy  of  the  winter  evenings  spent 
by  human  beings  around  their  hearths,, 
these  houses,  though  they  were  meant 
for  human  dwellings,  did  not  look  cheer- 
ful to  me.  They  appeared  but  a  stage 
to  die  grave.  The  gulls  flew  around 
and  screamed  over  them ;  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  in  storms,  and  the  lapse  of  its 
waves  in  calms,  alone  resounded  through 
them,  all  dark  and  empty  within,  year 
in  year  out,  except,  perchance,  on  one 
memorable  night.  Houses  of  enter- 
tainment for  shipwrecked  men  !  What 
kind  of  sailors'  homes  were  they  ? 

"  Each  hut,"  says  the  author  of  the 
"  Description  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of 
the  County  of  Barnstable,"  "  stands  on 
piles,  is  eight  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide, 
and  seven  feet  hieh ;  a  sliding  door  is 
on  the  south,  a  sliding  shutter  on  the 
west,  and  a  pole,  rising  fifteen  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  building,  on  the  east 
Within  it  is  supplied  either  with  straw 
or  hay,  and  is  further  accommodated 
with  a  bench."     They  have  varied  a 
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little  from  this  model  now.  There  are 
similar  huts  at  the  Isle  of  Sable  and 
Anticosti,  on  the  north,  and  how  far 
south  along  the  coast  I  know  not.  It 
is  pathetic  to  read  the  minute  and  faith- 
ful directions  which  he  gives  to  seamen 
who  may  be  wrecked  on  this  coast,  to 
guide  them  to  the  nearest  charity  house, 
or  other  shelter,  for,  as  is  said  of  East- 
ham,  though  there  are  a  few  houses 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  yet,  "  in  a 
snow  storm,  which  rages  here  with  ex- 
cessive fury,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  discover  them  either  by  night 
or  by  day."  You  hear  their  imaginary 
guide  thus  marshaling,  cheering,  di- 
recting the  dripping,  shivering,  freezing 
troop  along.  "  At  the  entrance  of  this 
valley  the  sand  has  gathered,  so  that  at 

? resent  a  little  climbing  is  necessary, 
'assing  over  several  fences  and  taking 
heed  not  to  enter  the  wood  on  the  right 
hand,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  a  house  is  to  be  found.  This 
house  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  and  not  far  from  it  on  the  south 
is  Pamet  river,  which  runs  from  east  to 
west  through  a  body  of  salt  marsh." 
To  him  cast  ashore  in  Eastham,  he 
says,  "The  meeting-house  is  without  a 
steeple,  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  dwelling-houses  near  it  by  its 
situation,  which  is  between  two  small 
groves  of  locusts,  one  on  the  south  and 
one  on  the  north — that  on  the  south 
being  three  times  as  long  as  the  other. 
About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the 
hut,  west  by  north,  appear  the  top  and 
arms  of  a  wmdmill."  And  so  on  for 
many  pages. 

We  did  not  learn  whether  these 
houses  had  been  the  means  of  saving  any 
lives,  though  this  writer  says,  of  one 
erected  at  the  head  of  Stouts'  Creek, 
in  Truro,  that  "  it  was  built  in  an  im- 
proper manner,  having  a  chimney  in  it ; 
and  was  placed  on  a  spot  where  no 
beach-grass  grew.  The  strong  winds 
blew  the  sand  from  its  foundation,  and 
the  weight  of  the  chimney  brought  it 
to  the  ground ;  so  that  in  January  of 
the  present  year  [1802],  it  was  entirely 
demolished.  This  event  took  place 
about  six  weeks  before  the  Brutus  was 
cast  away.  If  it  had  remained,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  of  the  unfor- 
tunate crew  of  that  ship  would  have 
been  saved,  as  they  gained  the  shore  a 
few  rods  only  from  tne  spot  where  the 
but  had  stood." 

This  "  charity  house,"  as  the  wrecker 


called  it,  this  "  humane  house,"  as 
some  called  it,  that  is,  the  one  to  which 
we  first  came,  had  neither  window  nor 
sliding  shutter,  nor  clap-boards,  nor 
paint  As  we  have  said,  there  was  a 
rusty  nail  put  through  the  staple. 
However,  as  we  wished  to  get  an  idea 
of  a  humane  house,  and  we  hoped  that 
we  should  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, we  put  our  eyes,  by  turns,  to  a 
knot-hole  in  the  door,  and,  after  long 
looking,  without  seeing,  into  the  dark — 
not  knowing  how  many  shipwrecked 
men's  bones  we  might  see  at  last,  look- 
ing with  the  eye  of  faith,  knowing  that, 
though  to  him  that  knocketh  it  may  not 
always  be  opened,  yet  to  him  thatlook- 
eth  long  enough  through  a  knot-hole 
the  inside  shall '  be  visible, — for  we 
had  had  some  practice  at  looking 
inward, — by  steadily  keeping  our  other 
ball  covered  from  the  light  meanwhile, 
putting  the  outward  world  behind  us, 
ocean  and  land,  and  the  beach — till  the 
pupil,  became  enlarged  and  collected  the 
rays  of  light  that  were  wandering  in 
that  dark,  (for  the  pupil  shall  be  en. 
larged  by  looking ;  there  never  was  so 
dark  a  night  but  a  faithful  and  patient 
eye,  however  small,  might  at  last  pre- 
vail over  it,) — after  all  this,  I  say, 
things  began  to  take  shape  to  our 
vision, — if  we  may  use  this  expression 
where  there  was  nothing  but  emptiness, 
— and  we  obtained  the  long  wished  for 
insight.  Though  we  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  case,  after  several 
minutes'  steady  exercise  of  the  divine 
faculty,  our  prospeots  began  decidedly 
to  brighten,  and  we  were  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  blind  bard  of  "Paradise 
Lost  and  Regained," — 
"  Hail !  Holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first 
born. 

Or  of  the  eternal  ooeternal  beam 

May  I  express  thee  unblomed?" 

A  little  longer,  and  a  chimney  rushed 
red  on  our  sight.  In  short,  when  our 
vision  had  grown  familiar  with  the  dark- 
ness, we  discovered  that  there  were  some 
stones  and  some  loose  wads  of  wool  on 
the  floor,  and  an  empty  fire-place  at 
the  further  end;  but  it  was  not  sup- 
plied with  matches,  or  straw,  or  hay, 
that  we  could  see,  nor  "  accommodated 
with  a  bench."  Indeed,  it  was  the 
wreck  of  all  cosmioal  beauty  there  with- 
in. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  outward 
world,  we  thus  looked  through  the  knot- 
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hole  into  the  humane  house,  into  the  knot-hole  into  that  night  without  a 
very  bowels  of  mercy ;  and  for  bread  star,  until  we  concluded  that  it  was 
we  found  a  stone.  It  was  literally  a  not  a  humane  house  at  all,  but  a  sea- 
great  cry  (of  sea-mews  outside),  and  a  side  box,  now  shut  up,  belonging  to 
little  wool.  However,  we  were  glad  to  some  of  the  family  of  night  or  chaos, 
sit  outside,  under  the  loe  of  the  humane  where  they  spent  their  summers  by  the 
house,  to  escape  the  piercing  wind ;  sea,  for  the  sake  of  the  sea-breeze,  and 
and  there  we  thought  how  cold  is  that  it  was  not  proper  for  us  to  be  pry- 
charity  !  how  inhumane  humanity !  ing  into  their  concerns. 
This,  then,  is  what  charity  hides!  My  companion  had  declared  before 
Virtues  antique  and  far  away  with  ever  this  that  I  had  not  a  particle  of  senti- 
a  rusty  nail  over  the  latch ;  and  very  ment,  in  rather  absolute  terms,  to  my 
difficult  to  keep  in  repair,  withal,  it  is  so  astonishment;  but  I  suspect  he  meant 
uncertain  whether  any  will  ever  gain  that  my  legs  did  not  ache  just  then, 
the  beach  near  you.  So  we  shivered  though  I  am  not  wholly  a  stranger  to 
round  about,  not  being  able  to  get  into  that  sentiment.  But  I  did  not  intend 
it,  ever  and  anon  looking  through  the  this  for  a  sentimental  journey. 

[To  be  Continued.] 


FIRST   FRIENDSHIP. 

GAZING  back  with  corrected  vision 
O'er  life's  chequered  and  changeful  span, 
Oft  do  scenes  that  were  once  Elysian 
Bring  but  pain  to  the  soul  of  man : 
For  our  youth  was  a  glorious  moonlight, 
Starred,  and  solemn,  and  softly  bright, 
While  our  prime  is  a  scathing  noonlight, 
Scarce  less  sad  than  the  depth  of  night. 

The  golden  veils  that  are  wont  to  cover 

The  things  we  worship,  do  all  decay ; 
The  cherished  forms  of  friend  and  lover 

Lose  their  brightness  in  wisdom's  ray : 
Because  our  fancy,  a  self-deceiver, 

Deals  in  tissues  that  fade  with  time ; 
Because  our  error,  a  fond  believer, 

Hopes  for  virtue  beyond  earth's  clime. 

And  yet  when  fancy  is  cold  within  us, 

The  heart,  though  saddened,  will  still  beat  on ; 
.  When  hope's  caresses  have  ceased  to  win  us, 

We  merely  say,  with  a  sigh,  "they're  gone." 
But  there  is  something  divinely  splendid, 

We  ever  look  for — 'tis  God-like  truth — 
If  this  could  live  when  our  dreams  were  ended, 

Few  would  weep  for  their  golden  youth. 

Once,  Menalcas,  we  walked  together 

Where  our  streamlet  the  vale  illumes ; 
Once  we  roamed  through  the  mountain  heather,' 

Wild  and  wide,  as  its  brave  brown  plumes. 
Then  our  love  was  a  theme  of  wonder, 

Then  our  blood  was  as  warm  as  wine : 
Which  was  the  love  that  truth  lay  under  ? 

Which  was  the  lasting  warmth? — 'twas  mine. 
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Short  and  wide  were  my  ways  of  dealing, 

Free  and  ready  my  heart  and  hand ; 
Why  the  reason  should  cloud  the  feeling, 

This  I  never  did  understand : 
Now  I  see  how  an  act  the  purest 

Throws  a  shade  on  the  doubterfs  eye ; 
Now  I  know  that  a  word  the  surest 

Weighs  with  him  as  a  painted  lie. 

In  my  soul  was  a  temple  shining ; 

With  thy  merits  the  walls  were  graced; 
Bound  its  columns  thy  praise  was  twining ; 

On  its  tablet  thy  name  was  traced. 
But  with  speech  was  my  worth  rewarded, 

While  my  presence  controlled  thy  sin ; 
When  thy  tongue  had  not  this  to  guard  it, 

Soon  'twas  foul  as  the  heart  within. 

Ever  thou  wert  the  great  untainted, 

A  saint,  a  knight  of  the  olden  school : 
But  while  "  friend"  on  thy  face  was  painted, 

In  thy  heart  I  was  stamped  a  fool. 
Were  the  sentence  more  nobly  worded, 

That  were  a  gain  of  grace  for  thee — 
Were  that  sentence  yet  unrecorded, 

That  were  an  anguish  spared  to  me. 

Could  I  hare  questioned  that  brow  so  beaming, 

I  had  seen  thee  as  I  do  now; 
But  so  fair  was  thy  outward  seeming, 

Doubt  had  made  me  as  false  as  thou. 
Better  'tis  that  this  dark  commotion 

Comes  of  knowledge  that  time  hath  won — 
Knowledge  that  makes  a  healthful  potion 

From  the  poison  that  youth  should  shun. 

Before  the  world  were  I  to  cite  thee 

For  this  crime  of  thy  vile  pretense, 
Soon  that  world  would  seek  to  right  thee, 

For  that  thou  wert  "  a  lad  of  sense." 
Then  pay  thyself  with  its  current  treasure 

Of  goodly  maxims  so  highly  prized, 
That  worthless  metal  and  flowing  measure, 

Which  even  Menalcas  once  despised. 

But  where  dwelleth  my  consolation 

In  this  shadow  of  earthly  woe  ? 
Is  it  in  hate  or  in  isolation, 

Is  it  in  moon-struck  dogmas  ?     No. 
Henceforth  my  love  shall  he  not  wholly 

Bound  or  strengthened  by  human  ties ; 
Henceforth  I  write  in  my  heart  that  solely 

By  their  sorrows  can  men  be  wise. 
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LIVING   IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

A  Country  Fire-place—Lares  and  Penates — Sentiment— Spring  Vegetables  in  the  Germ— A 
Garden  on  Paper— Warm  Weather— A  Festa,  and  Irruption  of  Noseologista— Constitutional 
Law,  and  so  forth. 


IT  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  old- 
fashioned  fire-place  in  the  country ; 
a  broad-breasted,  deep-chested  chim- 
ney-piece, with  its  old-fashioned  fender, 
its  old-fashioned  andirons,  its  old-fash- 
ioned shovel  and  tongs,  and  a  goodly 
show  of  cherry-red  hickory,  in  a  glow, 
with  its  volume  of  blue  smoke  curling  up 
the  thoracic  duct.  "  Ah !  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass,  what  would  the  country  be 
without  a  chimney  corner  and  a  hearth  ? 
Do  you  know,"  said  I  "  the  little  fairies 
dance  upon  the  hearth-stone  when  an 
heir  is  born  in  a  house  ?"  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass said  she  did  not  know  it,  but, 
she  said,  she  wanted  me  to  stop  talking 
about  such  things.  "And  the  cricket," 
said  I,  "  how  cheerful  its  carol  on  the 
approach  of  winter."  Mrs.  S.  said  the 
sound  of  a  cricket  made  her  feel  melan- 
choly. "  And  the  altar  and  the  hearth- 
stone :  symbols  of  religion  and  of  home ! 
Before  one  the  bride — beside  the  other 
the  wife !  No  wonder,  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass,  they  are  sacred  things ;  that  man- 
kind have  ever  held  them  inviolable,  and 
preserved  them  from  sacrilege,  in  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries.  Do  you 
know,"  said  I,  "  how  dear  this  hearth  is 
to  me  ?"  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said,  with 
hickory  wood  at  eight  dollars  a  cord,  it 
did  not  surprise  her  to  hear  me  grumble. 
"  If  wood  were  twenty  dollars  a  cord  I 
would  not  complain.  Here  we  have 
everything — 

" content, 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life ;" 

"and  as  I  sit  before  our  household  altar," 
said  I,  placing  my  hand  upon  the  man- 
tel, "with  you  beside  me,  Mrs.  S.,  I  feel 
that  all  the  beautiful  fables  of  poets  are 
only  truths  in  parables  when  they  relate 
to  the  hearth-stone — the  heart-stone,  I 
may  say,  of  home !" 

This  fine  sentiment  did  not  move  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  a  whit.  She  said  she  was 
sleepy.  After  all  I  beffin  to  believe 
sentiment  is  a  poor  thing  in  the  country. 
It  does  very  well  in  books,  and  on  the 
stage,  but  it  will  not  answer  for  the  rural 
districts.  The  country  is  too  genuine 
and  honest  for  it     It  is  a  pretty  affec- 


tation, only  fit  for  artificial  life.  Mrs. 
Peppergrass  may  wear  it  with  her  rouge 
and  diamonds  in  a  drawing  room,  but  it 
will  not  pass  current  here ;  any  more 
than  the  simulated  flush  of  her  cheeks 
can  compare  with  that  painted  in  those 
of  a  rustic  beauty  by  the  sun  and  air. 

44  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  "let us 
have  some  nuts  and  apples,  and  a  pitcher 
of  Binghamton  cider ;  we  have  a  good 
cheerful  fire  to-night,  and  why  should 
we  not  enjoy  it?" 

When  Mrs.   Sparrowgrass  returned 
from  giving  directions  about  the  fruit 
and  cider,  she  brought  with  her  a  square 
paper  box  full  of  garden  seed.     To  get 
good  garden  seed  is  an  important  thing 
m  the  country.     If  you  depend  upon  an 
agricultural  warehouse  you  may  be  dis- 
appointed.    The  way  to  do  is,  to  select 
the  best  specimens  from  your  own  rais- 
ing :  then  you  are  sure  they  are  fresh,  at 
least.     Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  opened  the 
box.     First  she  took  out  a  package  of 
seeds,  wrapped  up  in  a  newspaper — then 
she  took  out  another  package  tied  up  in 
brown  paper — then  she  drew  forth  a 
bundle  that  was  pinned  up — then  another 
that  was  taped  up — then  another  twisted 
up — then  out  came  a  bursted  package  of 
watermelon  seeds — then  a  withered  ear 
of  corn — then  another  package  of  water- 
melon seeds  from  another  melon — then  a 
handful  of  split  okra  pods — then  hands- 
ful  of  beans,  peas,  squash  seeds,  melon 
seeds,  cucumber  seeds,  sweet  corn,  ever- 
green corn,  and  other  germs.    Then  an- 
other bursted  paper  of  watermelon  seeds. 
There  were  watermelon  seeds  enough  to 
keep  half  the  country  supplied  with  this 
refreshing  article  of  luxury.     As  the 
treasures  were  spread  out  on  the  table, 
there  came  over  me  a  feeling  that  re- 
minded me  of  Christmas  times,  when  the 
young  ones  used  to  pant  down  stairs, 
before  dawn,  lamp  in  hand,  to  see  the 
kindly  toy-gifts  of  Santa  Claus.  Then  the 
Mental  Gardener,  taking  Anticipation 
by  the  hand,  went  forth  into  the  future 
garden ;  the  peas  sprouted  out  in  round 
leaves,   tomato  put  forth  his  aromatic 
spread;     sweet  corn  thrust   his  green 
blades  out  of  many  a  hillock ;  lettuce 
threw  up  his  slender   spoons;    beans 
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shouldered  their  way  into  the  world,  like 
JEneases,  with  the  old  beans  on  their 
backs ;  and  water  melon  and  cucumber,  in 
voluptuous  play,  sported  over  the  beds 
like  truant  school-boys. 

"  Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight : 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings." 

"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
let  us  arrange  these  in  proper  order ;  I 
will  make  a  chart  of  the  garden  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  put  everything 
down  with  a  date,  to  be  planted  in  its 
proper  time."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said 
she  thought  that  an  excellent  plan. 
**  Yes,"  I  replied,  tasting  the  cider,  "  we 
will  make  a  garden  to-night  on  paper,  a 
ground  plan,  as  it  were,  and  plant  from 
that ;  now,  Mrs.  S.,  read  off  the  different 
packages."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  took  up 
a  paper  and  laid  it  aside,  then  another, 
and  laid  it  aside.  "  I  think,"  said  she,  as 
the  third  paper  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
" 1  did  not  write  any  names  on  the  seeds, 
but  1  believe  I  can  tell  them  apart ; 
these,"  said  she,  "are  water-melons." 
"  Very  well,  what  next  ?"  "  The  next," 
said  Mrs.  S.,  "  is  either  musk-melon  or 
cucumber  seed."  "  My  dear,"  said  I, 
"we  want  plenty  of  melons,  for  the 
summer,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  plant  half 
an  acre  of  pickles  by  mistake ;  can't 
you  be  sure  about  the  matter  ?"  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  said  she  could  not.  "  Well, 
then,  lay  the  paper  down  and  call  off 
the  next."  "The  next  are  not  radishes, 
I  know,"  said  Mrs.  S.;  "they  must  be 
summer  cabbages."  "  Are  you  sure 
now,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  get- 
ting a  little  out  of  temper.  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass said  she  was  sure  of  it, 
because  cabbage  seed  looked  exactly 
lika^urnip  seed.  "  Did  you  save  turnip 
^  seed  also,"  said  I.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
replied,  that  she  had  provided  some,  but 
they  must  be  in  another  paper.  "  Then 
call  off  the  next;  we  will  plant  them  for 
cabbages,  whether  or  no."  "  Here  is  a 
name,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  bright- 
ening up.  "Read  it,"  said  I,  pen  in 
hand.  "  Watermelons — not  so  good," 
said  Mrs.  S.  "Lay  that  paper  with 
the  rest  and  proceed."  "  Corn,"  said 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  with  a  smile.  "  Va- 
riety?" "Pop,  I  am  sure."  "Good,  now 
we  begin  to  see  daylight."  "  Squash," 
said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  "Winter or 
Summer  ?  "  "  Both."  "  Lay  that  pa- 
per   aside,    my    dear."      **  Tomato.1' 


4  *  Red  or  yellow  1 "  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
said  she  had  pinned  up  the  one  and 
tied  up  the  other,  to  distinguish  them, 
but  it  was  so  long  ago,  she  nad  forgot- 
ten which  was  which.  "Never  mind," 
said  I,  "  there  is  one  comfort,  they  can- 
not bear  without  showing  their  colors." 
"Now  for  the  next."  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass said  upon  tasting  the  tomato  seed, 
she  was  sure  they  were  bell-peppers. 
"Very  well,  so  much  is  gained,  we  are 
sure  of  the  capsicum.  The  next" 
"Beans,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

There  is  one  kind  of  bean,  in  regard 
to  which  I  have  a  prejudice.  1  allude 
to  the  asparagus  bean,  a  sort  of  long- 
winded  esculent,  inclined  to  be  proline 
in  strings.  It  does  not  climb  very  high 
on  the  pole,  but  crops  out  in  an 
abundance  of  pods,  usually  not  shorter 
than  a  bill  of  extras,  after  a  contract ; 
and  although  interesting  as  a  curious 
vegetable,  still  not  exactly  the  bean 
likely  to  be  highly  commended  by  your 
city  guests,  when  served  up  to  them  at 
table.  When  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular species  of  bean  referred  too, 
answered,  "Limas,"  I  felt  relief  at 
once.  "  Put  the  Limas  to  the  right  with 
the  sheep,  Mrs.  S.,  and  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  seeds,  sweep  them  into  the  refuse 
basket.  I  will  add  another  stick  to  the 
fire,  pare  an  apple  for  you,  and  an 
apple  for  me,  light  a  cigar,  and  be  com- 
fortable.  What  is  the  use  of  fretting 
about  a  few  seeds  more  or  less?  But, 
next  year,  we  will  mark  all  the  packages 
with  names,  to  prevent  mistakes,  won't 
we,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ?" 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the 
atmosphere  within  a  few  days.  The 
maple  twigs  are  all  scarlet  and  yellow 
fringes,  the  sod  is  verdurous  and  moist ; 
in  the  morning  a  shower  of  melody  falls 
from  the  trees  around  us,  where  blue 
birds  and  "pewees"  are  keeping  an 
academy  of  music.  Off  on  the  river 
there  is  a  long  perspective  of  shad- 
poles,  apparently  stretching  from  shore 
to  shore,  and,  here  and  there,  a  boat,  with 
picturesque  fishermen,  at  work  over  the 
gill-nets.  Now  and  then  a  shad  is  held 
up ;  in  the  distance  it  has  a  star-like  glit- 
ter, against  the  early  morning  sun.  The 
fruit-trees  are  bronzed  with  buds.  Oc- 
casionally a  feeble  fly  creeps  along,  like 
a  valetudinarian  too  early  in  the  season 
at  a  watering-place.  The  marshes  are 
all  a-whistle  with  dissipated  bull-frogs, 
who  keep  up  their  revelry  at  unseemly 
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hours.  Our  great  Polander  is  in  high 
cluck,  and  we  find  eggs  in  the  hens' 
nests.  It  is  Spring!  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  hare  spring  in  the  country. 
People  grow  young  again  in  the  spring 
in  the  country.  The  world,  the  old 
globe  itself,  grows  young  in  the  spring, 
and  why  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  ?  The  city,  in  the  spring,  is  like 
the  apples  of  Sodom,  "  fair  and  pleasant 
to  behold,  but  dust  and  ashes  within." 
But  who  shall  sing  or  say  what  spring 
is  in  the  country  ? 

"  —To  what  shall  I  compare  it  ? 
It  has  a  glory,  and  naught  else  can  share  it : 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy, 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  folly." 

"Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  "the 
weather  is  beginning  to  be  very  warm 
and  spring-like ;  how  would  you  like  to 
have  a  little  festa?"  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  said  that,  in  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  a  fester  was  not  necessary  for  her 
happiness.  I  replied,  "  I  meant  &  festa, 
not  a  fester;  a  little  fe*te,  a  few  fhends, 
a  few  flowers,  a  mild  sort  of  spring  din- 
ner, if  you  please ;  some  music,  claret, 
fresh  lettuce,  lamb  and  spinach,  and  a 
breakfast  of  eggs  fresh  laid  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  rice  cakes  and  coffee."  Mrs. 
Bparrowgrass  said  she  was  willing. 
"  Then,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  S.,  I  will  invite  a 
few  old  friends,  and  we  will  have  an  ele- 
gant time."  So  from  that  day  we  watched 
the  sky  very  cleverly  for  a  week,  to  as- 
certain the  probable  course  of  the  clouds, 
and  consulted  the  thermometer  to  know 
what  chance  there  was  of  having  open 
windows  for  the  occasion.  The  only 
drawback  that  stood  in  the  way  of  per- 
fect enjoyment  was,  our  lawn  had  been 
half  rooted  out  of  existence  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  predatory  pigs.  It  was  vexatious 
enough  to  see  our  lawn  bottom-side  up 
on  a  festive  occasion.  But  I  determined 
to  have  redress  for  it.  Upon  consulting 
with  the  best  legal  authority  in  the  vil- 
lage, I  was  told  that  I  could  obtain 
damages  by  identifying  the  animals,  and 
commencing  suit  against  the  owner. 
As  I  had  not  seen  the  animals,  I  asked 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  if  she  oould  identify 
them.  She  said  she  could  not  "Then," 
said  I  to  my  legal  friend,  "what  can 
I  do?"  He  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  they  come 
again,  and  I  catch  them  in  the  act,  can  I 
fire  a  gun  among  them?"  He  said  I  could; 
but  that  I  would  be  liable  for  whatever 


damage  was  done  them.  * '  That,"  said  I* 
"  would  not  answer ;  my  object  is  to  make 
the  owner  suffer,  not  the  poor  quadru- 
peds." He  replied  that  the  only  sufferers 
would  probably  be  the  pigs  and  myself. 
Then  I  asked  him,  if  the  owner  recover- 
ed against  me,  whether  I  could  bring  a 
replevin  suit  against  him.  He  said  that, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  such  a  suit  could  be  brought.  I 
asked  him  if  I  could  recover.  He  said  I 
could  not.  Then  I  asked  him  what  reme- 
dy I  could  have.  He  answered  that  if 
I  found  the  pigs  on  my  grounds,  I  could 
drive  them  to  the  pound,  then  call  upon 
the  fence  viewers,  get  them  to  assess 
the  damages  done,  and  by  this  means 
mulct  the  owner  for  the  trespass.  This 
advice  pleased  me  highly ;  it  was  prac- 
tical and  humane.  I  determined  to  act 
upon  it,  and  slept  soundly  upon  the  re- 
solution. The  next  day  our  guests 
came  up  from  town.  I  explained  the 
lawn  to  them,  and  having  been  fortified 
on  legal  points,  instructed  them  as  to 
remedy  for  trespass.  The  day  was 
warm  and  beautiful ;  our  doors  and  win- 
dows were  thrown  wide  open.  By  way 
of  offset  to  the  appearance  of  the  lawn, 
I  had  contrived,  by  purchasing  an  ex- 
pensive little  bijou  of  a  vase,  and  filling 
it  with  sweet  breathing  flowers,  to  spread 
a  rural  air  of  fragrance  throughout  the 
parlor.  The  doors  of  the  bay-window 
open  on  the  piazza;  in  one  doorway 
stood  a  tray  of  delicate  confections, 
upon  two  slender  quartette  tables.  These 
were  put  in  the  shade  to  keep  cooL  I 
had  suborned  an  Italian  to  bring  them 
up  by  hand,  in  pristine  sharpness 
and  beauty  of  outline.  I  was  taking  a 
glass  of  sherry  with  our  old  friend  Capt. 
Bacon,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  when  sud- 
denly our  dogs  commenced  barking. 
We  keep  our  dogs  chained  up*'  by 
daylight  Looking  over  my  glass  of 
sherry,  I  observed  a  detachment  of  the 
most  villainous  looking  pigs  rooting 
up  my  early  pea-patch.  "  Now,"  said 
I,  "  Captain,"  putting  down  my  glass 
deliberately,  "  I  will  show  you  some 
fun ;  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes ;"  and 
with  that  I  bowed  significantly  to  our 
festal  quests.  They  understood  at  once 
that  etiquette  must  give  way  when  the 
pea-patch  was  about  being  annihilated.  I 
then  went  out,  unchained  the  dogs,  and 
commenced  driving  the  pigs  out  of  the 
garden.  After  considerable  trampling  of 
all  my  early  vegetables,  under  the  eyes 
of  my  guests,  I  managed  to  get  the 
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ringleader  of  the  swinish  multitude  into 
my  parlor.  He  was  a  large,  powerful 
looking  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  of 
comb,  long  legs,  mottled  complexion, 
and  ears  pretty  well  dogged.  He  stood 
for  a  moment  at  bay  against  the  sofa, 
then  charged  upon  the  dogs,  ran  against 
the  centre  table,  which  he  accidentally 
upset,  got  headed  off  by  Captain  Bacon, 
who  came  to  the  rescue,  darted  under 
onr  quartette  tables, — making  a  general 
distribution  of  confectionery,  and  finally 
got  cornered  in  the  piazza. 

By  this  time  I  was  so  much  exasper- 
ated that  I  was  capable  of  taking  the 
life  of  the  intruder,  and  probably  should 
hare  done  so  had  my  gun  not  been  at 
the  gunsmith's.  In  striking  at  him  with 
a  stick,  I  accxdently  hit  one  of  the  dogs 
such  a  blow  as  to  disable  him.  But  I 
was  determined  to  capture  the  destroyer 
and  put  him  in  the  pound.  After  some 
difficulty  in  getting  him  out  of  the  piazza, 
I  drove  him  into  the  library  and  finally 
out  in  the  ground.  The  rest  of  his  con- 
federates were  there,  quietly  feeding  on 
the  remains  of  the  garden.  Finally  I 
found  myself  on  the  hot,  high  road,  with 
all  my  captives  and  one  dog,  in  search 
of  the  pound.  Not  knowing  where  the 
pound  was,  after  driving  them  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  I  made  inquiry  of  a 
respectable  looking  man,  whom  I  met  in 
corduroy  breeches,  on  the  road.  He 
informed  me  that  he  did  not  know.  I 
then  fell  in  with  a  colored  boy  who  told 
me  the  only  pound  was  at  Dobb's  Ferry. 
Dobb's  Ferry  is  a  thriving  village  about 
seven  miles  north  of  the  Nepperhan.  I 
made  a  bargain  with  the  colored  boy  for 
three  dollars,  and  by  his  assistance  the 
animals  were  safely  lodged  in  the  pound. 
By  this  means  I  was  enabled  to  return  to 
my  guests.  Next  day  I  found  out  the 
owner.  I  got  the  fence-viewers  to  esti- 
mate the  damages. 

The  fence-viewers  looked  at  the 
broken  mahogany  and  estimated.  I 
spoke  of  the  vase,  the  flowers,  [green- 
house flowers]  and  the  confectionery. 
These  did  not  appear  to  strike  them  as 


damageable.  I  think  the  fence-viewers 
are  not  liberal  enough  in  their  views. 
The  damages  done  to  a  man's  temper 
and  constitution  shall  be  included,  if  ever 
I  get  to  be  fence- viewer ;  to  say  nothing 
of  exotics  trampled  under  foot,  and 
a  beautiful  dessert  ruthlessly  destroy- 
ed by  unclean  animals.  Besides  that, 
we  shall  not  have  a  pea  until  everybody 
else  in  the  village  has  done  with  peas. 
We  shall  be  late  in  the  season  with  our 
early  peas.  At  last  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  county  paper,  which 
contained  the  decision  of  the  fence- 
viewers,  to  wit : — 

Westchester  Countt.  \ 
Town  of  Yonkers.         J  "' 

WE,  THE  SUBSCRIBERS,  FENCE- 
viewers  of  said  town,  having  been  ap- 
plied to  by  Samson  Sparrowgrass  of  said  town 
to  appraise  the  damages  done  by  nine  hogs, 
five  wintered,  [four  spottod  and  one  white,] 
and  four  spring  pigs,  [two  white]  distrained 
by  him  doing  damage  on  his  lands,  and  having 
been  to  the  place,  and  viewed  and  ascertained 
the  damages,  do  hereby  certify  the  amount 
thereof  to  be  three  dollars,  and  that  the  fees  for 
our  services  are  two  dollars.  Given  under  our 
hands,  this day  of ,  185—. 

DANIEL  MALMSEY, 
PETER  ASSMANSHAUSER. 

Fence- viewers. 
The  above  hogs  are  in  the  Pound  at  Dobb's 

Ferry. 

CORNELIUS  CORKWOOD, 

Pound  Master. 

"Under  the  circumstances,"  said  I, 
44  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  pound  as  a  legal  remedy."  Mrs. 
S.  said  it  was  shameful.  "  So  I  think,  too ; 
but  why  should  we  repine?  the  birds 
sing,  the  sky  is  blue,  the  grass  is  green 
side  up,  the  trees  are  full  of  leaves,  the 
air  is  balmy,  and  the  children,  God  bless 
them !  are  happy.  Why  should  we  re- 
pine about  trifles  ?  If  we  want  early 
peas  we  can  buy  them,  and  as  for  the 
vase,  flowers  and  confectionery,  thev 
would  have  been  all  over  with,  by  this 
time,  if  the  pigs  had  not  been  here. 
There  is  no  use  to  cry,  like  Alexander, 
for  another  world;  let  us  enjoy  the  one 
we  have,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass." 
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SIB  JOHN   SUCKLING. 


POPE  sneers  at  the  'Jrnob  of  gentle- 
men who  write  with  ease;"  and, 
that  "  easy  writing's  cursed  hard  read- 
ing," has  resolved  itself  into  a  proverb. 
Yet,  as  there  have  been  better  things 
spoken  than  were  ever  written,  so  have 
there  been  many  good  things  written, 
with  but  little  trouble  to  the  author. 
The  air  has  scattered  more  wit  than  the 

Sress  has  preserved,  and  under  the  sod 
es  more  genius  than  under  the  slab. 

Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  Cowper, 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  have  all  been 
authors  of  what  Ben  Jonson  termed 
"works."  Not  the  evanescent  offspring 
of  the  minute's  impulse,  but  works 
which  were  the  result  of  labor  in  its 
most  significant  sense. 

But  while  the  river  pours  its  copious 
tide  through  the  valley,  little  fountains 
also,  of  the  same  pure  element,  sparkle 
from  the  hills ;  and  contemporary  with 
these  great  masters  of  song,  poets  of 
lesser  magnitude,  perhaps,  but  still  poets, 
have  sprung  from  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society,  possessing,  if  not  in 
equal  degree,  yet  in  equal  purity,  the 
same  ethereal  fire.  Regardless  of  pos- 
terity, they  wrote  for  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  They  cared  not  to  strike 
chords  common  to  the  universal  heart  of 
mankind.  They  desired  that  their  songs 
might  find  an  echo  in  the  bosoms  of 
knights  and  peers,  of  courtly  dames 
and  high-born  ladies — their  equals  and 
ootemporaries. 

At  no  period  of  English  literature  did 
there  exist  a  larger  number  of  writers 
of  this  character  than  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  Charleses,  "  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  about  town,"  who  bore  within 
them  the  divine  light,  as  the  flint  bears 
fire.  Prominent  among  those  renowned 
for  careless  gayetv,  wit,  and  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  cavalier,  was  Sir 
John  Suckling. 

The  father  of  Suckling  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  under  James,  and 
was  Comptroller  of  the  Household  of 
Charles  the  First,  at  the  time  of  the 
poet's  birth;  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  some,  took  place  in  1609 ; 
according  to  that  of  others,  in  1613,  at 
Whitton,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

No  man  better  understood  the  courtly 
elegances  of  life  than  did  the  manly, 
but    unfortunate    Charles.      Although 


possessing,  perhaps,  less  graciousness 
than  dignity,  he  had  the  discernment  to 
appreciate  the  more  graceful  accom- 
plishments as  they  existed  in  others; 
and,  himself  no  inconsiderable  scholar, 
his  court  was  not  only  attractive  to  men 
of  wit,  learning,  and  courtesy,  but  was 
propitious  to  their  advancement.  It 
was  thus,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
royalty,  that  young  Suckling  received 
his  first  impressions  of  men  and  man- 
ners. 

Precociousness  robs  childhood  of  its 
attractions.  Master  Samuel  Johnson 
would  have  pleased  us  more,  if,  instead 
of  writing  an  epigram  on  a  duck,  which, 
as  a  clumsy  boy,  he  "  trod  on,"  he  had 
exhibited  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  child- 
ish sensibility.  And  Suckling's  infantine 
efforts  at  Latin  must  have  seemed  the 
least  interesting  of  all  baby-talk.  Yet, 
we  are  informed  by  Langbaine,  (who 
acquired  celebrity  by  an  edition  of 
Longinus,)  that  "he  was  of  so  preg- 
nant a  genius  as  to  speak  Latin  at  Bre 
years  old,  and  write  it  at  nine."  Had 
he  been  bred  under  the  pedantic  influ- 
ence of  James,  we  might  account  for 
this :  as  it  is,  we  must  attribute  it  to 
his  nurse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ms  early 
proficiency  was  a  matter  of  remark  by 
his  cotemporaries.  Born  to  rank  and 
wealth,  he  enjoyed  advantages  and  op- 
portunities for  tiie  gratification  of  all  the 
elegant  desires  of  his  mind.  His  know- 
ledge of  polite  literature  was  general; 
but  his  application  was  more  particular- 
ly directed  to  musio  and  to  poetry,  in 
both  of  which  he  excelled — treating 
them  as  accomplishments  rather  than  as 
arts. 

Witty  and  wise  beyond  his  years, 
skilled  in  the  usages  of  polite  society, 
Bprightly  and  graceful  in  mind  and 
person,  among  the  butterfly  beauties  of 
the  court  we  can  well  imagine  him  the 
object  of  early  flattery  and  adulation. 
After  having  completed  his  studies,  and 
taken  a  survey  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  at  home,  his  sagacious  and  in- 
quisitive mind  led  him  to  digest  and 
enlarge  his  knowledge  by  travel,  and  a 
view  of  the  manners  and  governments  of 
other  countries. 

If  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man,"  the  court  and  camp  are  good 
schools.  Having  taken  his  degree  in 
the  one,  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
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tj,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  other. 
Careless  as  to  what  cause  he  embraced, 
(for,  in  those  days,  the  justness  of  the 
cause  was  of  less  consideration  than  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  for  distinction,) 
he  volunteered  his  services  to  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  Although,  as  an  Englishman, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he  should  en- 
list on  the  weaker  side,  and  on  that 
struggling  for  right,  still  his  sentiments 
upon  this  subject  appear  to  be  pretty 
faithfully  expressed  in  the  following 
stanza: — 

"  I  am  a  man  of  war  and  might, 
And  know  bnt  this,  that  I  can  fight, 
Whether  I'm  in  the  wrong  or  right, 
Devoutly." 

This  song  very  well  illustrates  the 
"  devil-may-care  "  character  of  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  manners  of  that  peculiar 
age.  The  stout  drinker  has  always  been 
an  object  of  envy  and  admiration  to 
brothers  in  arms. 

"  No  woman  under  heaven  I  fear ; 
New  oaths  I  can  exactly  swear ; 
And  forty  healths  my  brain  will  bear, 
Most  stoutly." 

The  remaining  stanzas,  the  manners 
of  the  present  day  forbid  us  to  quote. 
They  show,  however,  that,  at  the  time 
they  were  written,  Sir  John's  imagina- 
tion was  running  on  arms  other  than 
those  of  war.  Yet,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  success  with  the  German  maid- 
ens during  his  campaign  under  Adol- 
phus,  he  was  present  at  numerous  skir- 
mishes, battles  and  sieges. 

With  the  prestige  of  the  soldier,  add- 
ed to  the  gifts  he  was  already  known 
to  possess,  in  his  twenty -second  year  he 
returned  to  England,  a  most  accomplish- 
ed gentleman,  and  devoting  himself  to 
the  court,  he  there  became  conspicuous 
for  his  gayety,  wit  and  gallantry,  and 
was  allowed  to  have  the  rare  genius  of 
doing  everything  gracefully. 

A  soldier,  a  courtier,  and  a  man  of 
fashion,  he  now  began  to  shine  as  a 
wit  and  a  poet,  the  intimate  friend  and 
companion  of  Falkland,  Jonson,  Carew, 
Shirley  and  Davenant,  scattering  the 
wealth  of  his  genius  with  the  same  care- 
less disregard  as  he  did  that  of  his 
purse — now  satirizing  his  brother  wits, 
and  now  crowquilling  a  love  ditty  to 
some  "  Cynthia  of  the  minute  " — now 
writing  plays  for  the  diversion  of  the 


court,  and  now  exhibiting  them,  with 
unheard-of  prodigality.* 

Aubrey,  speaking  of  him  at  this  time, 
remarks: — "He  was  famous  at  court 
for  his  ready,  sparkling  wit,"  and  Sir 
William  Davenant  adds  that  "  he  was 
the  bull  that  was  bayted,  incomparably 
ready  at  reparteeing,  and  his  wit  most 
sparkling  when  most  set  on  and  pro- 
voked." Winstanley  says,  with  more 
enthusiasm  : — '*  he  was  the  delight  of 
the  court  and  the  darling  of  the  muses ; 
and  one  so  filled  with  Phoebean  fire,  as 
for  excellency  of  his  wit,  was  worthy 
to  be  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
stars." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  disturbances 
in  1639,  when  the  Scotch  Covenanters 
advanced  to  the  English  borders,  many 
of  the  courtiers  complimented  the  king, 
by  raising  forces  at  their  own  expense. 
Among  these,  none  was  more  distin- 
guished than  Sir  John  Suckling.  These 
gallant  gentlemen  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  costly  equipment  of  their  forces, 
which  led  the  king  facetiously  to  remark, 
that  "the  Scots  would  fight  stoutly,  if 
only  for  the  Englishmen's  fine  clothes." 
The  troop  of  horse  raised  by  Sir  John 
alone  cost  him,  so  richly  was  it  accou- 
tred, twelve  thousand  pounds.  In  the 
action  which  ensued,  tibe  sturdy  Scots 
were  more  than  a  match  for  the  showy 
Englishmen;  and  among  those  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  shabby  behavior,  was  the  splen- 
did troop  of  Sir  John  Suckling.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir  John 
personally  acquitted  himself  as  became 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman;  but  the 
event  gave  rise  to  the  following  humor- 
ous pasquil,  which,  while  some  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  John 
Mennis,  a  cotemporary  wit,  others  have 
attributed  to  Suckling  himself. 

"  Sir  John  he  got  him  an  ambling  nag, 

To  Scotland  for  to  ride-a,  [swore, 

With  a  hundred  horse  more,  all  his  own,  he 
To  guard  him  on  every  siae-a. 

"  No  errant-knight  ever  went  to  fight 
With  half  so  gay  a  bravada, 
tiadyou  seen  but  his  look,  you'd  have  sworn 
on  a  book 
He'd  have  conquered  a  whole  armada. 

"  The  ladies  all  ran  to  the  windows  to  see 
So  gallant  and  warlike  a  si^ht-a ; 
And,  as  he  passed  by,  they  said,  with  a  sigh, 
*  Sir  John,  why  will  you  go  fight-af 


*  u  Sir  John  Suckling's  play  cost  throe  or  four  hundred  pounds  setting  out ;  eight  or  ten  suits  of 
new  clothes  he  gave  the  players ;— an  unheard-of  prodigality."— Strafford's  Letters,  voL  ii,  p.  15CL 
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"But  he,  like  a  cruel  knight,  spurr'd  on ; 
His  heart  would  not  relent-a; 
For,  till  he  came  there,  what  had  he  to  fear  ? 
Or  why  should  he  repent-a  ? 

"The  king  (God  bless  him!)  had  singular 
hopes 
Of  him  and  all  his  troop-a ; 
The  borderers  they,  as  they  met  him  on  the 
way, 
For  joy  did  halloo  and  whoop-a. 

"  None  liked  him  so  well  as  his  own  colonel, 
Who  took  him  for  John  de  Wert-a  ;* 
But  when  there  were  shows  of  gunning  and 
blowB, 
My  gallant  was  nothing  so  porta. 

"For  when  the  Scotch  army  came  within 

And  au  were  prepar'd  to  fight-a, 
He  ran  to  his  tent— they  asked  what  he 
meant— 
He  swore       ••«••• 

"The  colonel  sent  for  him  back  again, 
To  quarter  him  in  the  van-a ; 
But  Sir  John  did  swear,  he  would  not  come 
there 
To  be  kill'd  the  very  first  man-a. 

"  To  cure  his  fear,  he  was  sent  to  the  rear, 
Some  ten  miles  back  and  more-a, 
Where  Sir  John  did  play  at  trip  and  away, 
And  ne'er  saw  the  enemy  more-a." 

In  the  year  1640,  then  twenty-se- 
ven years  of  age,  Suckling  published 
his  "Discourse  on  Religion,"  and 
"  Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  Nation." 
These  productions,  though  short,  suffice 
to  show  the  justness  of  his  thoughts,  and 
the  correctness  of  his  reasoning.  His 
arguments  are  put  forward  with  dexterity 
and  judgment;  and  though  he  leaves 
many  points  untouched,  those  which  he 
does  argue,  he  argues  with  ability. 
During  the  same  year,  he  was  returned 
a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  which 
met  in  November. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  Par- 
liament, was  the  impeachment  of  Straf- 
ford, and  his  confinement  in  the  Tower. 
Bred  in  the  same  court,  favorites  of  the 
same  sovereign,  both  men  of  wit,  ge- 
nius, and  eloquence,  there  necessarily 
existed  an  intimacy  between  Suckling 
and  Strafford,  and  the  situation  of  his 
friend  roused  all  the  generous  gallantry 
of  Suckling's  nature :  he  determined  to 
effect  Strafford's  release  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  and  fortune. 

The  plot,  although  devised  with  the 
most  skillful  ingenuity,  was  discovered. 


Sir  John  was  summoned  before  Parlia- 
ment, upon  a  false  accusation  of  a  de- 
sign to  bring;  over  the  French.  Upon 
this  he  fled  his  country,  to  which  he 
never  again  returned,  but  died  in 
France,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1641,  in 
the  twenty-eighth  or  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  author 
to  whose  poems  we  are  about  to  call  the 
reader' 8  attention. 

His  "  Session  of  the  Poets  "  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  chiefly,  as  a  pleasant, 
off-hand,  careless  introduction  to  cotem- 
porary  writers.  Many  of  the  hits, 
which  were,  doubtless,  pertinent  enough 
at  the  time,  have  lost  their  point  in  the 
forgotten  circumstances  which  called 
them  forth.  The  characters,  however, 
seem  to  be  truly  sketched.  We  at  once 
recognize  **  good  old  Ben," 

"  Prepar'd  with  canary  wine," 

the  erudite  man  of  books,  pedantic,  and 
proud  of  his  own  "works,"  "think- 
ing," as  we  are  told  by  Drummond, 
"nothing  well  said  or  done,  but  what  he 
had  himself  said  or  done," 

The  remarks  he  makes  on  himself 
are  equally  true.  He  never  regarded 
poetry  as  an  art,  nor  did  he  pursue  it 
as  a  professor. 

uHe  lov'd  not  the  muses  so  well  as  hfc  sport" 

His  attentions  to  them  were  like  the 
attentions  he  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of 
their  sex;  fickle,  and  resulting  from  die 
ready  gallantry  of  his  nature.  His  in- 
tellectual superiority  being  acknow- 
ledged, 

"  He  priz'd  black  eyes,  and  a  lucky  hit 
At  bowls,  above  all  the  trophies  of  wit" 

The  test  to  which  he  subjects  Mon- 
tagu, would  perplex  some  of  the  writers 
of  the  present  times. 

"Wat  Montagu  now  stood  forth  to  his  tryal, 
And  did  not  so  much  as  suspect  a  denial; 
But  witty  Apollo  ask'd  him,  first  of  all, 
If  he  understood  his  own  Pastoral? 

"  For  if  he  could  do't,  'twould  plainly  appear. 
He  understood  more  than  any  one  there, 
And  did  merit  the  bays  above  all  the  rest, 
But  the  monster  was  silent,  and  silence  con- 
fess'd." 

The  poem  entitled  "  Love's  World," 


*  John  de  Wert  was  a  German  general  of  great  reputation,  and  the  terror  of  the  French  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 
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consisting  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
stanzas,  has  some  good  verses  and  well 
expressed  thoughts,  mixed  up  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  that  metaphysical 
conceit,  and  those  forced  similes,  which 
so  patch  and  stilt  the  literature  of  that 
and  the  succeeding  age.  It  is  when  he 
shakes  himself  loose  from  the  shackles 
of  conceit,  that  his  graceful  wit  sparkles 
out  in  genuine  brilliancy.  The  playful 
di*d«jn  contained  in  that  careless  taunt, 
to  the  despairing  lover,  "  Pr'ythee  why 
so  pale?"  is  completely  Suckling,  and 
shows  that  his  "wreaths"  were  not 
twined  from  "the  cypress  tree." 

"Why  bo  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover, 
"Pr'ythee  why  so  pale; 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her, 
Looking  ill  prevail  ? 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 

"Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner, 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  7 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do't? 
Pr'ythee  why  so  mute  7 

"  Quit-quit,  for  shame,  this  cannot  move, 
This  cannot  take  her, 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 
Nothing  can  make  her — 
The  devil  take  her!" 

Voltaire  somewhere  says,  "Provi- 
dence conferred  a  great  blessing  on 
man  in  making  him  frivolous :  we  lose 
in  fluttering  the  consciousness  of  pain." 
The  apparent  flippancy  of  Suckling, 
seems  to  result  from  a  sort  of  worldly 
philosophy.  He  held  to  the  com- 
plete vanity  of  life,  and  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  human  heart.  He  sipped 
pleasure  as  the  draught  passed  around, 
but  uttered  no  sigh  when  the  bowl  was 
broken.  Resolved  on  making  the  best 
of  things  as  they  were,  if,  in  plucking 
the  rose,  his  hand  was  pricked  by  the 
thorn,  the  wound  elicited  no  exclamation 
of  pain. 

With  a  musing  melancholy,  we  stir 
up  the  ashes  of  a  past  fancy ;  and  who 
among  us,  in  whose  bosom  indifference 
occupies  the  place  of  a  former  prepos- 
session, but  acknowledges  the  truth, 
smd  feels  in  his  heart  an  echo  to  the 
sentiment  contained  in  the  following 
simple  and  reflective  lines  ? 

"Dost  see  how  unregarded  now, 

That  piece  of  beauty  passes? 

There  was  a  time  when  I  did  vow 
To  that  alone. 

But  mark  the  fate  of  faces ! 
That  red  and  white,  works  now  no  more  on 

me, 
Than  if  it  could  not  charm,  or  I  not  see. 

And  yet  the  face  continues  good, 

And  I  have  still  desires ; 


Am  still  the  self-same  flesh  and  blood, 
As  apt  to  melt, 

And  suffer  from  those  fires ! 
Oh !  some  kind  power,  unriddle  whore  it  lies, 
Whether  my  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  eyes?" 

And  in  the  "Farewell  to  Love," 
there  is  a  reflective  and  anticipating 
consciousness  of  the  complexion  to 
which  all  beauty  must  at  last  come; 
a  philosophical  reduction  of  the  rosy 
lips  and  delicate  skin  into  their  ultimate 
elements,  dust  and  ashes ;  a  resolution 
of  the  breathing  form  of  flesh  and 
blood,  into  the  skeleton  and  the  death's- 
head  ;  that,  conversely  as  it  were,  re- 
minds us  of  Hamlet's  Soliloquy  over 
the  skull  of  Yorick.  After  taking 
leave  of  the  "dear  nothings,"  with 
whom  he  had  floated  over  the  "  shad- 
owed landscape  of  love,"  he  concludes 
as  follows : — 

"  If  I  gaze  now,  'tis  but  to  see. 
What  manner  of  death's-head  'twill  be 

When  it  is  free 
From  that  fresh  upper  skin, 
The  gazer's  joy  and  sin. 

"The  gum  and  glist'ning,  with  which  art, 
And  studied  method  in  each  part, 

Hangs  down  the  heart, 
Looks  just  as  if  that  day, 
Worms  had  crawl'd  o'er  the  hay. 

"  The  lockfl  that  curl'd  o'er  each  ear  be, 
Hang  like  two  master  worms  to  i 


"A  quick  course  methinks  I  spy 
In  every  woman :  and  mine  eye 
At  paasing  by 
Checks,  and  is  troubled;  just 
As  if  it  rose  from  dust." 

These  poems  are  much  more  serious 
than  comports  with  the  usual  sarcastic 
levity  of  his  wit,  but  seem  to  accord  with 
his  real  character.  The  theory  upon 
which  he  practiced  was,  not  to  antici- 
pate, or  trouble  himself  about,  the 
future.  With  him,  there  was  little  ob- 
ject in  knowing  the  ills  which  were  to 
befall  him,  unless,  by  knowing,  he  could 
avoid  them.    As  he  himself  says : — 

"  If  we  could  know 
The  ill  we  must  undergo, 
And  shun  it  so, 
Then  it  were  well  to  know. 
But  If  we  must  undergo  it 
Although  we  know  it, 
What  boots  us  know  it? 
We  must  undergo  it" 

There  is  no  standard  of  beauty.  Let 
us  only  love  a  woman,  and  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  she  be  a  Venus  or  a 
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Medusa,  the  imagination  will  manage 
all  that  for  us.  Such,  at  least,  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  Suckling's  opinion. 

"  Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white 
To  make  up  my  delight; 
No  odd  becoming  graces, 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  whats  in 

faces. 
Make  me  but  mad  enough;  give  me  good 

store 
Of  love,  for  her  I  court,  I  ask  no  more ! 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty 
call, 

It  is  mere  cozenage  all! 
For  though  men  long  ago, 
Lik'd  certain  colours,  mingled  so  and  so. 
That  does  not  tie  me  now  from  choosing 
new: 

If  I  a  fancy  take 
To  black  and  blue. 
That  fancy  doth  it  beauty  make." 

The  expression,  "little  know  not 
whats  in  faces,"  is  very  quaint.  Her- 
rick,  who  resembled  Suckling  in  many 
respects,  and  was  evidently  his  admirer, 
if  not  imitator,  carries  this  creed  a 
little  further  than  we  are  disposed  to 
follow,  notwithstanding  our  remark 
about  the  Venus  and  Medusa. 

«*  What  I  fancy  and  approve, 
No  dislike  there  is  in  love; 
Be  my  mistress  short  or  tall, 
And  distorted  thcre-withall ; 
Be  she  likewise  one  of  those 
That  an  acre  hath  of  nose ; 
Be  her  forehead  and  her  eyes, 
Full  of  incongruities ; 
Be  her  cheeks  so  shallow  too, 
As  to  show  her  tongue  wag  through ; 
Be  her  lips  ill-hung  or  set, 
And  her  grinders  black  as  jet; 
Has  she  thin  hair,  has  she  none, 
She's  to  me  a  paragon." 

Though  ever  ready  to  love,  it  is  only 
for  a  little  while.  Like  Richard  III., 
"I'll  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her 
long,"  seems  to  have  been  his  motto. 
Ever  on  the  wing  for  novelty,  fruition 
was  dull,  cloying,  and  insipid.  "  'Twas 
expectation  made  the  blessing  dear." 

"And  as  in  prospects  we  are  there  pleas' d 

most, 
Where   something  keeps  the  sight  from 

being  lost, 
And  leaves  us  room  to  guess:    So  here 

restraint 
Holds  up  delight  that  with  excess  would 

faint : 
They  who  know  all  the  wealth  they  have, 

are  poor, 
He's  only  rich,  who  cannot  tell  his  store." 

According  to  Kochefoucault,  "  a  wo- 
man may  live  without  a  lover,  but  a 
lover  once  admitted,  she  never  goes 
through  life  with  one  only."  And  this 
is  not  because  she  is  forsaken  by  the 


first,  but  because  she  is  constitutionally 
fickle.  Women,  weary  of  constant 
devotion,  soon  cease  to  prize  that  in 
the  possession  of  which  they  feel 
themselves  secure.  Thus  it  happens, 
that  oftentimes  the  least  attentive  of 
husbands  is  the  most  passionately  be- 
loved by  the  wife.     As  says  Sir  John : — 

"  There  never  yet  was  woman  made, 
Nor  shall,  but  to  be  curst, 
And  oh !  that  I,  fond  I,  should  first 
Of  any  lover, 
"  This  truth,  at  my  own  cost,  to  other  fools 
discover. 

"  You  that  have  proven  to  yourselves, 
Propriety  m  love, 
Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  more. 


i   "  All  mankind  are  alike  to  them, 
And  though  we  iron  find 
That  never  with  a  load-stone  join'd, 
Tis  not  its  fault. 
It  is  because  the  load-stone  yet  was  never 
brought 

"If  where  a  gentle  bee  hath  fall'n, 
And  labour'd  to  his  power, 
A  now  succeeds  not  to  that  flower 
But  passes  by, 
'Tis  to  be  hop'd  the  gallant  elsewhere  loads 
his  thigh." 

The  easy  familiarity  of  his  friendship 
for  Davenant  is  seen  in  several  of  hi* 
poems.  The  allusion  to  him  in  the 
"Session  of  the  Poets"  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of 
the  times;  and  the  verses  "To  my 
friend  Wm.  Davenant  on  his  poem  of 
Madigascar,"  are  airy  and  pleasant 

The  fair  Lady  Carlisle  seems  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  many  idols  of  his  friend 
Carew,  whom  he  rallies  in  a  dialogue 
full  of  poetry  and  sprightliness.  Carew 
is  introduced  declaiming  upon  the  lady's 
charms. 

"Did'st  thou  not  find  the  place  inspirit  T 
****** 

Heard'st  thou  not  music  when  she  talk'd, 
And  did'st  not  find,  that,  as  she  walk'd, 
She  threw  rare  perfumes  all  about 
Such  as  bean  blossoms  newly  out, 
Or  chafed  spices  give ." 

Suckling  replies  in  the  least  romantio 
manner  possible,  and  ridicules  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  friend  in  the  most  un- 
sentimental way.  There  is  great  wit 
and  vivacity  in  the  whole  poem,  but 
••  the  luscious  warmth  of  some  of  the 
descriptions  renders  it,  perhaps,  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  approval.' ' 
At  the  time  when  Sir  John  wrote  and 
jested,  that  which  existed  was  suscepti- 
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ble  of  description,  and  things  were 
known  by  their  true  names.  "Jcne 
puis  Hen  nommer"  says  Boileau,  "*i 
ee  n'est  pas  son  nam."  But  as  society 
grew  in  artificial  refinement,  clergymen 
forbore  to  mention  hell  from  the  pulpit, 
and  young  ladies  in  the  nursery  were 
taught  to  blush  at  the  sound  of  words 
which  were  formerly  used,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  elegance,  by  courtly  knights  and 
high-born  matrons. 

Barley  Break,  which  is  described  so 
pleasantly  by  our  author,  with  allegori- 
cal personages  for  players,  was  an 
ancient  rural  game  played  by  six  per- 
sons ;  three  on  each  side.  They  were 
coupled  together  by  lots ;  a  piece  of 
ground  was  then  chosen,  and  divided 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the 
middle  one  was  called  Hell.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  couple  condemned  to  this 
division,  to  catch  the  others,  who  ad- 
vanced from  the  two  extremities,  in 
which  case  a  change  of  situation  took 
place,  and  Hell  was  filled  by  the  couple 
who  were  excluded  by  prescription 
from  the  other  places.  In  this  catching, 
however,  there  was  some  difiiculty,  as,  by 
the  regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle 
couple  were  not  to  separate  before  they 
had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might 
break  hands  whenever  they  found  them- 
selves hard  pressed.  When  all  had 
been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  were 
said  to  be  in  Hell.  A  poetic  descrip- 
tion, by  the  elegant  hand  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  may  be  found  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  "Arcadia,"  from  the  song 
wherein  Lamon  relates  the  passion  of 
Strephon  and  Clavis  for  the  beautiful 
Urania. 

"  She  went  abroad  thereby 
At  Barley  Break  her  swift  sweet  feet  to  try." 

We  should  like  to  give  the  whole 
poem ;  but  the  reader  must  be  contented 
with  this  reference.  In  the  mean  time 
let  us  return  to  Suckling. 

"  Love,  Reason,  Hate,  did  once  bespeak 
Three  mates  to  play  at  Barley  Break. 
Love  Fully  took-;  and  Reason  Fancy 
And  Hate  consorts  with  Pride;  so  dance 

they: 
Love  coupled  last,  and  so  it  fell 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 

"They  break,  and  Love  would  Reason  meet; 
But  Hate  was  nimbler  on  her  feet; 
Fancy  looks  for  Pride,  and  thither 
Hies,  and  they  two  hag  together: 
Yet  this  new  coupling  gtilf  doth  tell, 
That  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell. 


"The  rest  do  break  again,  and  Pride 
Hath  now  got  Season  on  her  side; 
Hate  and  Fancy  meet,  and  stand 
Untouch'd  by  Love  in  Folly's  hand ; 
Folly  was  dulL  but  Love  ran  well, 
Bo  Love  and  Folly  were  in  Hell." 

This  graceful  piece  of  sportive  fancy 
furnished  Moore  with  the  idea  of  his  song, 
"Love,  Reason,  and  Folly."  He  and 
Suckling  resemble  each  other  in  many 
respects,  and  the  manner  in  which  both 
sported  with  the  "  grande  passion," 
snows  that  each  considered  Love  and 
Folly  on  terms  of  considerable  familiari- 
ty. In  one  of  his  letters,  Sir  John  says, 
"The  losse  of  a  mistris,  (which  kills 
men  onely  in  romances,)  is  still  digest- 
ed with  the  first  meat  we  eat  after  it" 

Suckling  wrote  more  as  a  wit  and  a 
gentleman,  and  less  as  a  professor,  than 
Moore ;  and  there  is  quite  as  much  con- 
ceit about  the  latter  as  there  is  about 
the  former.  Some  of  Moore's  lyrics, 
indeed,  have  an  exquisite  tenderness, 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling; but  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fashion  of  their  respective  times,  rather 
than  to  any  greater  amount  of  sensibili- 
ty possessed  by  the  one  over  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  meet 
in  Suckling  a  glow  of  real,  deep,  and 
earnest  passion,  for  a  parallel  to  which 
we  may  in  vain  search  the  volumes  of 
Moore.  This  is  not  often  the  case; 
gayety,  wit,  ridicule,  vivacity  are  his 
usual  characteristics;  with,  whenever 
he  attempts  it,  admirable  aptitude  in 
concise  description.  The  following 
lines,  from  a  poem  "  Against  absence," 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  acute 
raillery,  are  Miltonic  in  their  simple 
force,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  finer 
passages  in  Comus. 

"The  air  of  somo  old  o'ergrown  wood, 
Or  pathless  grove." 

We  never  read  these  lines  without 
experiencing  a  feeling  of  solitude.  And 
the  "Dream"  has  about  it  a  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  portraiture,  that  is  charm- 
ing in  its  luxuriant  richness. 

"  On  a  still  quiet  night,  scarce  could  I  number 
One  of  the  clock,  Dut  that  a  golden  slumber 
Had  locked  my  senses  fast,  and  carried  me 
Into  a  world  of  blest  felicity. 

First  to  a  garden,  where, 

The  apricot,  the  cherry,  and  the  pear, 
The  strawberry,  and  plumb,  were  fairer  far 
Than  the  eye-pleasing  fruit  that  caused  the 

jar 
Between  the  goddesses. 
I  gax'd  a  while  on  these,  and  presently 
A  silver  stream  ran  softly  gliding  by ; 
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Upon  whose  banks,  lilies  more  white  than 

snow 
New  fall'n  from  Heaven,  with  violets  mix'd 

did  grew ; 
Whose  soent  so  chafed  the  neighbour  air, 

that  you 
Would  surely  swear  Arabic  spices  grew 
Not  far  from  thence,  or  that  the  place  had 

been 
With  musk  prepar'd  to  entertain  Love's 

Queen. 
Whilst  I  admir'd,  the  river  pass'd  away, 
And  up  a  grove*  did  spring,  green  as  in 

May, 
When  April  had  been  moist:  upon  whose 

bushes 
The  pretty  robins,  nightingales,  and  thrushes 
Warbled  their  notes  so  sweetly,  that  my 

ears 
Did  judge  at  least  the  music  of  the  spheres." 

"  Scarce  could  I  number  one  of  the 
clock,  but  that  a  golden  slumber :" — of 
the  gradual  unconsciousness  to  external 
objects  with  which  sleep  possesses  us, 
nothing  could  impart  a  more  correct 
idea.  The  sense  is  lulled  into  forget- 
fulness  by  the  very  sounds  which  are 
its  object.  And  then  that  luxurious 
accumulation  of  rural  delicacies — "  fair- 
er far,  than  the  eye-pleasing  fruit  that 
caused  the  jar  between  the  goddesses." 
That  appeal  to  classic  and  poetic  memo- 
ries, memories,  themselves  so  dream- 
like !  And  the  "-smooth  gliding  of  the 
silver  stream,"  falls  like  a  lullaby  upon 
the  ear :  upon  whose  banks  grew  lilies 
more  white  than  u  snow  new  fallen  from 
Heaven,"  mixed  with  the  gentle  violets, 
that  "chafed  the  neighbour  air"  with 
their  sweet  scents.  Then  the  magic 
upspring  of  the  grove,  "green  as  in 
May,  when  April  had  been  moist ;"  and 
the  sweet  warbling  of  "  pretty  robins, 
nightingales,  and  thrushes,"  all  form  a 
picture  of  the  most  dream-like  enchant- 
ment. 

Equally  illustrative  of  his  happiness 
in  description,  is  the  "  Supplement  to 
an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare." 

"  One  of  her  hands  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  un- 
der, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 


"  Out  of  the  bod  the  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  a  green  satin  quilt,  whose   perfect 
white 
Look'd  like  a  daisy  in  a  field  of  grass ;" 

(Thus  far,  Shakespeare.) 

"  And  show'd  like  tunnel t  snow  unto  the 
sight 
There  lay  this  pretty  perdure,  safe  to  keep 
The  rest  o'  th'  body,  that  lay  fast  asleep. 


"  Her  eyes  (and  therefore  it  was  night),  dote 

laid, 
Strove  to  imprison  beauty  till  the  morn ; 
But,  yet,  the  doors  were  of  such  fine  stuff 
made, 
That  it  broke  through,  and  show'd  itself 
in  scorn. 
Throwing  a  kind  of  light  about  the  place, 
Which  turned  to  smiles  still  as 't  came  near 
her  face." 


Perdure  signifies  an  advance  guard 
or  sentinel.  The  whole  stanza  in  which 
this  word  occurs  is  beautiful.  The  fair 
hand's  "perfect white"  upon  the  "green 
satin,"  a  "  daisy  in  a  field  of  grass,"  is 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  elsewhere 
to  be  found  in  Shakespeare ;  and  in  the 
stanza  which  follows,  being  a  part  of  the 
"  Supplement,"  the  "  imprison'd  beauty 
of  her  eyes"  breaking  through  the  closed 
lids,  "  throwing  a  kind  of  light  about  the 
place,  which  turned  to  smiles,"  is  equally 
fine. 

A  good  deal  of  a  gallant,  and  some- 
thing of  a  coxcomb,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  libertine  about  Suckling.  With 
the  light  he  dealt  lightly,  but  we  never 
find  him  boasting  of  a  triumph  where 
honor  or  virtue  is  the  victim.  The  fol- 
lowing poem,  while  it  gaily  illustrates 
this,  is  of  the  most  easy  and  flowing 
versification. 

"  'Tie  now,  since  I  sat  down  before 
That  foolish  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangely  spent)  a  year  or  more, 
And  still  I  did  my  part  : 

"  Made  my  approaches,  from  her  hand 
Unto  her  lip  did  rise, 
And  did  already  understand 
The  language  of  her  eyes. 

"  Proceeded  on  with  no  less  art, 
My  tongue  was  engineer; 
I  thought  to  undermine  the  heart 
By  whispering  in  the  ear. 

"  When  this  did  nothing,  I  brought  down 
Great  cannon  oaths,  and  shot 
A  thousand  thousand  to  the  town, 
But  still  it  yielded  not 

"  I  then  resolved  to  starve  the  place, 
By  cutting  off  all  kisses, 
Praising  ana  eazing  on  her  face, 
And  all  such  little  blisses. 

"  To  draw  her  out,  and  from  her  strength, 
I  drew  all  batteries  in : 
And  brought  myself  to  lie  at  length, 
As  if  no  siege  had  been. 

"  When  I  had  done  what  man  could  do, 
And  thought  the  place  mine  own, 
The  enemy  lay  quiet,  too. 
And  smiled  at  all  was  done. 
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"  I  seat  to  know  from  whence  and  where 
These  hopes  and  this  relief. 
A  spy  infbrm'd:  Hon  or  was  thx&e, 
And  did  command  in  chief. 

•* March,  march  (quoth  I),  the  word  straight 
give, 
Let '» lose  no  time,  bat  leave  her ; 
That  riant  upon,  air  will  live, 
Ana  hold  it  out  forever. 

"  To  such  a  place  our  camp  remove 
As  will  not  siege  abide ; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starves  her  love 
Only  to  feed  her  pride." 

This  poem,  and  "  Proffer'd  Love  Ee- 
jected,"  may  be  read  in  contrast.  From 
both  can  be  drawn  an  improving  moral. 
"Lutea  Allan  son"  may  be  commended 
to  such  as  maintain  the  philosophy  of 
"si  sola  est,  nulla  est"  The  song, 
u  Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air," 
is  good,  but  greatly  inferior  to  that 
exquisite  love  hymn  of  Ben  Jonson's 
beginning:— 

"  Do  but  look  on  her  eyes,  they  do  light 
All  that  love's  world  oompriseth," 

of  which  it  seems  to  be  an  imperfect 
sort  of  parody. 

Epigram  was  in  great  cultivation 
among  the  wits  under  both  the  Charles- 
es. Of  Suckling's  facility,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

"The  little  boy,  to  show  his  strength  and 
power, 
Tnrn'd  Io  to  a  cow,  Narcissus  to  a  flower; 
Tranaform'd  Apollo  to  a  homely  swain, 
And  Jove  himself  into  a  golden  rain. 
These  shapes  were  tolerable,  but  by  the 

mass! 
He's  metamorphos'd  me  into  an  ass." 

The  "Ballad  on  a  Wedding  "  is  the 
happiest  piece  of  exquisite  trifling  to  be 
found  in  the  language.  The  descrip- 
tions are  full  of  freshness,  fun,  and 
mischievous  roguery.  Roguery  suoh 
as  children  are  accused  of,  when,  with- 
out trespassing  on  propriety,  they  play- 
fully threaten  to  do  so.  One  country- 
man is  supposed  to  be  speaking  to 
another. 

"  I  tell  thee,  Dick,  where  I  have  been, 
Where  I  the  rarest  sights  have  seen: 

Oh!  things  beyond  compare  I 
Such  sights  again  may  not  be  found 
At  any  place  on  English  ground, 

Be  it  at  wake,  or  fair. 

"  At  Charing  Cross,  hard  by  the  way, 
Where  we  (thou  know'st)  do  sell  our  hay, 
There  is  a  house  with  stairs; 


And  there  did  I  see  coming  down 
Such  folks  as  are  not  in  our  town, 

Forty,  at  least,  in  pairs." 
*  *  •  *  » 

We  leave  out  the  description  of  the 
groom ;  but,  independent  of  the  charm- 
ing manner  in  which  it  is  done,  we  are 
too  gallant  not  to  give  that  of  the 
bride. 

"  But  wot  you  what?  the  youth  was  going 
To  make  an  end  of  alihis  wooing; 

The  Parson  for  him  stay'd: 
Yet  by  his  leave,  for  all  his  haste, 
He  did  not  so  much  wish  all  past, 

Perchance,  as  did  the  maid. 

"The  maid — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale— 
For  such  a  maid,  no  Whitsun-ale* 

Could  ever  yot  produce : 
No  grape,  that's  kindly  ripe,  could  be 
So  round,  bo  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

1  Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  aid  bring, 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck: 
And  to  say  truth  (for  out  it  must), 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  (just) 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

"  Her  feet  beneath  hor  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light; 
But,  oh,  she  dances  such  a  way  1 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day, 

Is  half  so  fine  a  eight. 

"Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 
No  daisy  makes  comparison, 

(Who  sees  them  is  undone,) 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Katherine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun. 

11  Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin, 

dome  bee  had  stung  it  newly. 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze, 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

"Her  mouth  so  small  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break, 

That  they  might  passage  get; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter, 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better, 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit 

1  Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters,  in  a  trice, 

His  summons  did  obey; 
Each  serving-man  with  dish  in  hand, 
March'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train-band, 

Presented  and  away. 
•  •«**• 

"Now  hats  fly  off  and  youths  carouse, 
Healths  first  go  round,  and  then  the  house, 

The  bride's  come  thick  and  thick: 
And  when  'twas  nam'd  another's  health, 
Perhaps  they  made  it  hers  by  stealth, 

And  who  could  help  it,  Dick? 


•  Whitsun-ales  were  festive  assemblies  of  the  country  people,  held  upon  Whit-Sunday. 
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CiO'  th'  suddon  up  they  rise  and  dance; 
Then  sit  again,  and  sigh  and  glance; 

Then  dance  again  and  kiss. 
Thus  several  ways  their  time  did  pass, 
Whilst  every  woman  wish'd  her  place, 

And  every  man  wish'd  his. 

"By  this  time  all  were  stolen  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride ; 

But  that  he  must  not  know : 
But  yet,  'twas  thought  he  guess'd  her  mind, 
And  did  not  mean  to  stay  behind, 

Above  an  hourjor  so." 

The  parentheses  and  comparisons 
scattered  about  the  whole  piece,  in  con- 
nection with  the  supposed  speaker,  are 
admirable.  "  The  feet  beneath  her  pet- 
ticoat, like  little  mice  stealing  in  and 
out,"  is  perfect.  The  4tsun  upon  an 
Easter  day,"  is  in  allusion  to  a  beauti- 
ful old  superstition  of  the  English  peas- 
antry, that  the  sun  dances  upon  that 
morning. 

The  description  contained  in  this 
stanza  has  been  stolen  by  Hcrrick,  who, 
endeavoring  to  make  it  his  own,  has 
spoiled  it. 

"Her  pretty  feet,  like  snails,  did  creep 
A  little  out,  and  then, 
As  if  they  played  at  bo-peep, 
Did  soon  creep  in  again. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the 
"  Ballad  on  a  Wedding1 '  is  so  perfectly 
natural,  that,  in  reading  it,  we  almost 
imagine  we  overhear  the  rustic  telling 
his  story. 

In  the  "Lines  to  my  Rival,"  the 
self -deceptive  coquetry  of  their  mistress 
is  delightfully  pictured. 

"  The  favors  she  shall  cast  on  us 
Shall  not  with  too  much  love  be  shown, 
Nor  yet  the  common  way  still  done ; 
But  every  smile  and  every  glance 
Shall  look  half  lent,  and  half  by  chance. 
The  ribbon,  fan,  or  muff,  that  she 
Wou'd  should  be  kept  by  thee,  or  mo, 
Should  not  be  given  ocfore  too  many, 
But  neither  thrown  to's,  when  there  s  any, 
So  that  herself  should  doubtful  be, 
Whether  'twere  fortune  flung' t,  or  she. 
She  shall  not  like  the  thing  we  do, 
Sometimes;  and  yet  shall  like  it,  too. 


Sir  John  was  a  true  butterfly.  The 
"wings  of  the  peacock,"  and  those  of 
Love,  were  alike  fair  and  alike  change- 
able with  him ;  taking  their  hues  from 
the  sunbeam,  and  never  shaded  but  to 
grow  bright  again. 

"  Out  upon  it,  I  have  lov'd 
Three  whole  days  together} 
And  am  like  to  love  thee  mora, 
If  it  prove  fair  weather. 


"  Time  shall  mould  away  his  wings 
Ere  he  shall  discover, 
In  this  wide  world  again, 
•     Such  a  constant  lover. 

"  But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 
Is  due  at  all  to  me ; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  staies, 
Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

"  Had  it  any  been  but  she. 
And  that  very  face, 
There  had  been  at  least,  ere  this, 
A  dozen  dozen  in  her  place." 

And  "  The  Careless  Lover :" 

"Never  believe  me  if  I  love, 
Or  know  what  'tis,  or  mean  to  prove; 
And  yet,  in  faith  I  lie— I  do ; 
And  she's  extremely  handsome,  too. 
She's  fair,  she's  wondrous  fair; 
But  I  care  not  who  doth  know  it, 
Ere  I'll  die  for  love,  I  fairly  will  forego  it 

41  This  heat  of  hope,  or  cold  of  fear, 
My  foolish  heart  could  never  bear; 
One  sigh  imprison' d  ruins  more 
Than  earthquakes  have  done  heretofore. 
She's  fair,  &c. 

"A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink, 
To  this  and  t'other  friend  I  drink ; 
And  if  'tis  named  another's  health, 
I  never  make  it  hers  by  stealth. 
She's  fair,  &c. 

"  I  visit,  talk,  do  business,  play, 
And  for  a  need  laugh  out  a  day: 
Who  does  not  this  in  Cupid's  school, 
He  makes  not  love,  but  plays  the  fooL 
She's  fair,  she's  wondrous  fair ; 
But  I  care  not  who  doth  know  it, 
Ere  I'll  die  for  love,  I  fairly  will  forego  it.' 

He  came  with  no  "  woeful  ballads 
made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow,"  but 
met  her  upon  equal  terms : 

"  I  prithee  Bend  me  back  my  heart, 
Since  I  cannot  have  thine: 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part, 
Why  then  should'st  thou  have  mine? 

Yet  now  I  think  on't,  let  it  lie, 

To  find  it  were  in  vain, 
For  thou'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

"Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 
And  yet  not  lodge  together? 
Oh !  love,  where  is  thy  sympathy, 
If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  7 

"But  love  is  such  a  mystery 
I  cannot  find  it  out : 
For  when  I  think  I'm  best  reeolvM, 
I  then  am  in  most  doubt 

"Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe, 
I  will  no  longer  pine: 
For  I'll  believe  I  have  her  heart, 
As  much  as  she  has  mine." 

With  him,  love  and  debt  were  alike 
troublesome,  with,  perhaps,  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
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"This  one  request  1  make  to  him 

Who  sits  the  clouds  above, 
That  I  were  freely  out  of  debt, 

As  I  am  out  of  love: 
Then  for  to  laugh,  to  dance,  to  sing, 

I  should  be  very  willing, 
I  would  not  owe  onolass  a  kiss, 

Nor  ne'er  a  knave  a  shilling." 

There  is  nothing  of  the  trouveur  or 
troubadour  in  Suckling ;  he  is  anti-ro- 
mantic in  everything.  Nor  did  he  culti- 
vate that  dreamy  and  imaginative  indo- 
lence, which  forms  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  the  poet  of  the  feelings.  Yet,  with 
all  his  coasted  levity  and  indifference, 
he  could  be  bath  serious  and  earnest ; 
and  we  here  and  there  meet  with  a  purer 
and  truer  appreciation  of  the  passion  of 
love  than  was  at  all  usual  with  his  co- 
temporaries.  "Detraction  execrated," 
is  full  of  lofty  sentiment  and  indignant 
earnestness. 


"Thou  vermin  slander,  bred  in  abject  minds, 
Of  thoughts  impure,  by  vile  tongues  ani- 
mate, 
Canker  of  conversation!  oould'st  thou  find 
Nought  but  our  love,  whereon  to  show  thy 

hate? 
Thou  never  wert,  when  we  two  were  alone ; . 
What  canst  thou  witness  then?  thy  base 

dull  aid 
Was  useless  in  our  conversation, 
Where  each  meant  more  than  could  by  both 

be  said. 
Whence  hadst  thou  thy  intelligence— from 

earth? 
That  part  of  us  ne'er  knew  that  we  did  lave: 
Or  from  the  air?  Our  gentle  sighs  had  birth 
From  such  sweet  raptures  as  to  joy  did 

move: 
Our  thoughts,  pure  as  the  chaste  morning's 


When  from  the  night's  cold  arms  it  creeps 

away. 
Were  dotk'd  in  words t  and  maiden's  blush, 

thai  hath 
More  purity,  more  innocence  than  they. 
Nor  from  the  water  oould'st  thou  have  this 

tale- 
No  briny  tear  has  furrowd  her  smooth 

cheek; 
And  1  was'  pleas'd.  I  pray,  what  should  him 

ail 
That  had  her  love,  for  what  else  could  he 

seek? 
We  shortened  days  to  moments  by  love's  art, 
Whilst  our  two  souls  in  amorous  ecstaoy 
Perceived  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 
Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity — 
Much  less  could'st  have  it  from  the  purer 

fire, 
Our  heat  exhales  no  vapor  from  coarse 

sense, 
Such  as  are  hopes,  or  fears,  or  fond  desire; 
Our  mutual  love  itself  doth  recompense  ! 
Thou  hast  no  correspondence  had  in  heaven, 
And  th'  elemental  world,  thou  see'st,  is  free. 
Whence  hadst  thou  then  this?      Talking 

monster!  even, 
From  hell,  a  harbour  fit  for  it  and  thee. 


Curst  be  th'  officious  tongue  that  did  address 
Theo  to  her  ears,  to  ruin  my  content: 
May  it  one  minute  taste  such  happiness, 
Deserving,  lose,  unpitied,  it  lament! 
I  must  forbear  her  sijrht,  and  so  repay, 
In  grief,  those  hours  joy  shorten'd  to  a  dram ; 
One  minute  I  will  lengthen  to  a  day, 
And  in  one  year  outlive  Methusalem." 

For  tenderness,  and  correct  senti- 
ment, as  also  for  fine  imagery,  we  rare- 
ly, in  lyrical  composition,  meet  with 
anything  superior  to  the  song 

"  When,  dearest,  I  but  think  of  thee, 
Methink8  all  things  that  lovely  be 

Are  present,  and  my  soul  delighted : 
For  beauties  that  from  worth  arise. 
Are  like  the  grace  of  Deities, 

Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted. 

"The  waving  sea  can,  with  each  flood, 
Bathe  some  high  promont,  that  hath  stood 

Far  from  the  main  up  in  the  river : 
Oh !  think  not  thou,  but  Love  can  do 
As  much;  for  Love's  an  ocean  too, 

That  flows  not  every  day,  but,  ever." 

The  address  to  Lady  Carlisle,  on  her 
leaving  England,  is  free  from  the  com- 
mon-place cant  of  poetic  adulation,  and 
contains  some  good  lines. 

•*  Loud  expressions  many  times  do  come 
From  lightest  hearts,  great  griefs  are  always 
dumb." 
"  The  shallow  rivers  roar,  the  deep  are  stilL' 

A  modern  poet  would  hesitate  in 
introducing  so  homely  a  figure  as 

"The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem 
great; 
But  'tis  the  fire  rak'd  up  that  has  the  heat 
And  keeps  it  long." 

Yet  it  is  pleasing,  from  its  very  homeli- 
ness. 

The  following  "Song"  is  graceful 
and  easy. 

"The  crafty  boy,  that  had  full  oft  essay'd 
To  pierce   my  stubborn   and  resisting 
breast, 
But  still  the  bluntness  of  his  dart  betray'd, 

Resolved  at  last  of  setting  up  his  rest, 
Either  my  wild,  unruly  heart  to  tame 
Or  quit  his  godhead,  and  his  bow  disclaim. 

"  So  all  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  firest 
All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his   taking 
smiles; 
All  that  awakes,  all  that  inflames  desires. 
All   that    sweetly   commands,   all  that 
beguiles, 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey, 
And  there  begs  leave  that  he  himself  may 
stay. 

"And  there  ho  brings  me,  where  his  ambush 
lay 
Secure,  and  careless  to  a  stranger  land ; 
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And  never  warning  me,  which  was  fonl 

play, 
Does  make  mo  close  by  all  this  beauty 

stand, 
Where  first  struck   dead,  I  did   at  last 

recover, 
To  know  that  I  might  only  live  to  love  her 

"  So  I'll  be  sworn  I  do ;  and  do  confess 

The  blind  lad's  power  while  he  inhabits 
there; 
But  I'll  be  even  with  him,  nc'er-the-less, 
If  e'er  I  chance  to  meet  with  him  else- 
where. 
If  other  eves  invite  the  boy  to  tarry, 
I'll  fly  to  hers,  as  to  a  sanctuary." 

For  our  last  selection,  we  have  re 
served  a  passage  from  the  song,  begin- 
ning, 

"  If  you  refuse  me  once, 
And  think  aprain 
I  will  complain, 
Yon  are  deceived ;" 

which  has  always  pleased  ns  exceed- 
ingly. After  the  first  three  stanzas, 
which  breathe  the  very  soul  of  manli- 
ness, he  bursts  into  the  following  pas- 
sionate language,  than  which,  nothing 
in  Shelley  is  more  ideally  beautiful. 

"Oh!  that  I  were  all  soul ! 
That  I  might  prove 
For  you  as  fit  a  love, 
As  you  are  for  an  angel !    For  I  know 
None  but  pure  spirits  are  fit  loves  for  you. 
You  are  au  ethereal,  there's  in  you  no  aross, 
Nor  nnv  thing  that's  gross: 
Your  coarsest  part  is  like  a  curious  lawn, 
O'er  vestal  relics  for  a  covering  drawn." 

When  we  consider  the  dissolute  char- 
acter of  the  age  in  which  Suckling 
lived,  the  low  estimate  placed  upon 
female  honor  and  innocence  by  the 
sensual  profligacy  of  the  wits  and 
courtiers  with  whom  he  associated,  we 
are  almost  surprised  at  the  pure  and 
exalted  sentiment  whioh  glows  through 
and  refines  this  stanza.  It  has  not  the 
vivacity,  and,  perhaps,  has  less  of  the 
airy  grace  that  generally  characterizes 
his  writings ;  but  it  shows  a  more  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  that  divinity  which 


doth  surround  and  make  holy  the  pure 
woman.  It  has  more  of  respect  and 
dutiful  tenderness  about  it.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  adoring  lore  of 
Randolph — 

"  I  touch  her  as  my  beads,  with  devout  care, 
And  go  unto  my  courtship  as  my  prayer;" 

— that  feeling  which  the  true  lady 
must  ever  inspire  in  the  bosom  of  tike 
true  knight. 

The  works  of  this  accomplished 
gentleman,  both  prose  and  verse,  axe  . 
contained  in  one  moderate  octavo 
volume,  published  originally  in  1648* 
and  we  can  hardly  better  take  leave  of 
the  poet  and  introduce  him  to  our 
readers  than  in  the  words  of  the  quaint 
preface  to  his  poems,  written,  probably, 
by  Ormond  :— 

<'  To  the  Reader.  While  Sucklin's  name  k 
in  the  forehead  of  this  Book,  these  Poems 
can  want  no  preparation :  It  had  been  a  pre- 
judico  to  Posterity  they  should  have  slept 
longer,  and  an  injury  to  his  own  ashes.  They 
that  convers'd  with  him  alive  and  truly, 
(under  which  notion  I  comprehend  onely 
knowing  Gentlemen,  his  soufe  being  trans- 
cendent and  incommunicable  to  others  but  by 
reflection,)  will  honor  these  posthume  Idceasof 
their  friend :  And  if  any  nave  lived  in  so 
much  darkness,  as  not  to  have  knowne  so  great 
an  Ornament  of  our  Hge2  by  looking  upon 
these  Romaines  with  Civility  and  Vnderstand- 
ing,  they  may  timely  yet  repent  and  be  for- 
given. 

41  In  this  age  of  Paper  prostitutions,  a  man 
may  buy  the  reputation  or  some  Authors  into 
the  price  of  their  Volume;  but  know,  the 
Name  that  leadeth  into  this  Elysium  is  sacred 
to  Art  and  Honor,  and  no  man  that  is  not  ex- 
cellent in  both  is  qualified  a  Competent  Judge: 
For  when  Knowledge  is  allowed,  yet  Educa- 
tion in  the  Censure  of  a  Gentleman,  requires 
as  msny  descents,  as  goes  to  make  one:  and 
he  that  is  bold  upon  bis  unequal  Stock,  to 
traduce  this  Name,  or  Learning,  will  deserve 
to  be  condemned  againe  into  Ignorance  his 
Original  sinne,  and  dye  in  it 

"But  I  keep  back  the  Ingenuous  Reader, 
by  my  unworthy  Preface:  The  gate  is  open, 
and  thy  soule  invited  to  a  Garden  of  ravishing 
variety.  Admire  bis  wit,  that  created  these 
for  thy  delight,  while  I  withdraw  into  a  Shade, 
and  contemplate  who  must  follow  " 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

F^  I  were  to  attempt  a  relation  of  all 
that  happened  between  this  memora- 
ble Sunday  night  and  the  next  Thanks- 
giving-day, my  story,  which  is,  I  fear, 
already  too  long,  would  be  extended, 
by  the  recital,  far  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  Albeit  I  cherish  a  modest  hope 
that,  if  I  were  to  describe  some  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  this  interval, 
a  few,  at  least,  of  my  fair  readers  would 
be  thereby  greatly  entertained.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  journey  to  Hart- 
ford, which  was  performed  in  the  cover- 
ed spring-wagon  by  Luoy  and  her 
mother,  John  Dashleigh  himself  driving 
the  span  of  five-year-old  black  colts; 
the  main  purpose  of  which  was  the 
buying  of  Lucy's  wedding  dress  and 
other  kindred  matters.  In  the  space 
of  three  days,  the  ladies  expended  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  had 
been  given  to  Lucy  by  her  fond  father, 
in  the  form  of  a  roll  of  crisp,  rustling, 
old  Hartford  bank-bills ;  besides  a  small- 
er sum  that  Mrs.  Manners  had  on  hand 
in  her  own  private  purse.  John  Dash- 
leigh, also,  ordered  a  handsome  suit  of 
clothes,  which  the  tailor  promised  should 
be  finished,  and  sent  out  in  a  parcel  to 
Walbury,  by  the  post-rider,  in  time  for 
the  wedding ;  stipulating,  furthermore, 
that  every  garment  should  fit  like  a 
glove.  He  also  went  to  a  goldsmith's 
and  bought  a  plain  gold  ring;  which, 
as  it  was  of  a  very  small  size,  could 
not  have  been  for  his  own  hand,  and, 
therefore,  might  have  been  intended  as 
a  present  for  little  Ellen.  I  might  relate 
how  John,  each  afternoon  during  the 
sojourn  in  Hartford,  used  to  frequent  a 
certain  street-corner,  and  walk  back 
and  forth,  behaving  so  strangely,  that 
the  people  living  in  the  houses  near  by 
at  last  fell  into  various  mistakes  with 
respect  to  his  character,  motives  and 
intentions;  some  suspecting  him  of 
lunacy,  while  the  majority  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  a  burglar,  reoon- 
noitering  for  a  professional  midnight 
enterprise .  I  could  tell  how  Lucy  visit- 
ed her  former  schoolmates  at  the  Misses 
Primber's  seminary;  how,  in  a  short 
time,  they  all  knew  that  she  was  to  be 


married  on  Thanksgiving  night;  and 
how,  in  consequence,  she  was  stared  at 
by  some  of  the  younger  girls,  who  strove 
to  realize,  as  they  gazed,  that  the  per- 
son before  them  was  so  very  soon  to 
become  a  bride,  and  to  fancy  how  they 
themselves  would  feel  when  placed  in 
similar  interesting  circumstances.  I 
might  also  relate,  (for  authors  know 
everything,)  the  very  private  and  con- 
fidential conversation  that  Lucy  held 
with  the  young  lady,  of  whom  honorable 
mention  has  heretofore  been  made,  to 
wit,  her  quondam  bedfellow ;  but  as  the 
young  lady  herself,  with  a  degree  of 
discretion  and  reticence  whioh  was,  un- 
der the  circumstanoes,  most  truly  mar- 
velous, did  not  betray  the  secrets  at 
that  interview  confided  to  her  keeping, 
though  sorely  tempted  so  to  do,  I  should 
be  ashamed  not  to  imitate  so  worthy 
an  example.  Besides,  I  have  another 
reason  for  being  close-mouthed,  whioh 
the  reader  may  presently  discover  for 
himself. 

Equally  pleasant,  I  trust,  would  it  be 
to  hear  of  the  other  preparations  for 
the  wedding  that  were  constantly  going 
on  at  Walbury,  until  the  house  seemed 
turned  topsy  turvy,  and  there  was  not 
a  room,  from  cellar  to  garret,  in  which 
there  was  not  something  to  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  approaching  event.  In  one 
chamber  you  would  mid  a  quilting- 
frame,  nearly  filling  the  space,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hollow  square  of  women 
and  girls,  each  busily  plying  needle  and 
scissors.  In  another  a  group  of  seam- 
stresses were  perpetually  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  sheets,  table-cloths, 
pillow-oases,  and  all  sorts  of  household 
linen.  The  Colonel  found  himself  an 
intruder  even  in  his  own  bedroom,  where 
his  wife  and  daughter  had  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  holding  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  a  fashionably-attired  mantua- 
maker — whom  they  had  fetched  home 
with  them  on  the  back  seat  of  the  spring 
wagon,  all  the  way  from  Hartford — over 
the  silks,  laces,  gauzes  and  ribbons, 
with  which  the  bed  and  sofa  were  con- 
stantly bestrewn.  He  could  scarcely 
ever  open  the  door  of  this  apartment 
without  hearing  a  little  scream  from 
Luoy,  who  would  be  discovered  standing 
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bare-armed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  in 
her  petticoat  and  stays,  with  Mrs.  Man- 
ners and  the  dressy  mantua-maker  bu- 
sily engaged  in  pinning,  basting  and 
puckering  curiously  shaped  pieces  of 
silk  and  satin  about  her  bosom  and 
waist,  and  little  Ellen  standing  by, 
holding  a  pincushion  or  a  work-basket. 
The  two  elder  ladies  would  echo  Lucy's 
outcry ;  the  modish  and  modest  mantua- 
maker  would  blush  and  giggle,  and  the 
Colonel  would  then  hastily  effect  a  re- 
treat, followed  by  a  volley  of  reproaches 
and  warnings  not  to  offend  in  like  man- 
ner again.  As  for  Lucy's  own  chamber, 
it  was  put  under  a  vigorous  taboo,  so 
that  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  house- 
hold, who  did  not  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  entrance,  was  devoured  by  curiosity, 
and  the  whole  feminine  population  of 
Walbury  was  agitated  by  rumors  of 
what  was  contained  in  this  most  sacred 
place.  At  last,  in  the  course  of  events, 
the  bustle  of  preparation  invaded  and 
overran  the  kitchen.  Then  might  have 
been  seen  the  mistress  of  the  mansion 
and  her  trusty  lieutenant,  the  Widow 
Dashleigh,  standing  with  bare  arms  and 
floury  faces,  taking  counsel  together, 
comparing  notes  with  respect  to  the 
mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  the  compounding  of  certain 
kinds  of  cake,  diligently  studying  toge- 
ther greasy  manuscript  recipes,  and 
anon  giving  forth  their  orders  to  the 
corps  of  subordinates,  which  consisted, 
— beside  an  irregular  volunteer  force — 
of  Susan  Peet,  and  Daphne,  or  Aunt 
Daffy,  as  she  was  usually  called,  an 
ancient  negress,  the  well-beloved  con- 
sort of  old  Tite ;  whose  reputation  as  a 
most  skillful  cook  had  extended  far  be- 
yond the  circumvallating  hills  which 
formed  the  limit  of  her  native  Niptuck 
valley,  and  spread  even  %  into  the  most 
remote  corners  of  Windham  county. 

For  three  days  before  Thanksgiving, 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  capacious 
oven  were  in  a  constant  glow.  The 
broad  kitchen  dressers  were  covered 
with  rows  of  pies  and  loaves  of  cake, 
some  waiting  their  turn  at  the  oven, 
and  others,  which,  having  undergone 
the  fiery  trial,  had  been  placed  there  to 
cool  and  suffer  inspection,  before  being 
borne  away  to  the  buttery  and  store- 
room. The  thumping  of  rolling-pins, 
the  din  of  pestles  pounding  aromatic 
herbs  and  pungent  spices  in  ringing 
mortars,  the  grating  of  nutmegs  and 
loaf-sugar,  the  bubbling  of  simmering 


sauces  and  sweetmeats,  and  the  luscious 
sound  of  eggs  beaten  to  a  foam  in  china 
bowls,  mingled  with  the  expiring  cries 
of  chickens  and  turkeys,  suffering  the 
pains  of  decapitation,  at  the  wood-pile 
m  the  back  door-yard. 

And,  if  it  were  not  for  the  sufficient 
reasons  herein-before  set  forth,  I  might 
go  on  to  relate  the  doings  of  the  ex- 
pectant bridegroom,  and  of  his  worthy 
parents,  during  this  intervening  time. 
Joab  experienced  much  relief  at  having 
the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  courting 
taken  off  his  hands  by  the  Colonel;  and 
instead  of  wasting  his  time,  as  some 
foolish  lovers  would  have  done,  in  run- 
ning up  to  hinder  Lucy  in  her  prepara- 
tions, as  often  as  he  could  invent  ex- 
cuses for  it,  he  restricted  his  visits,  as 
hitherto,  to  Sunday  evening  calls  of  ex- 
emplary brevity.  His  week-day  leisure 
he  employed  chiefly  in  watching  the 
workmen  who  were  busy  about  repair- 
ing the  house,  in  which  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  elders  the  new  married 
couple  should  commence  the  world  upon 
their  own  account.  It  was  a  large, 
gloomy,  pld-fashioned  mansion,  which 
had  lately  fallen  into  the  Deacon's  pos- 
session by  the  foreclosure  of  a  mort- 
gage; and  there  was  a  dismal  air  of 
decay  and  dilapidation  about  it,  which 
might  have  been  the  reason  why  Luoy, 
of  late,  could  never  pass  by  it  without 
a  shudder.  In  many  places  the  paint 
was  worn  quite  through  at  the  edges  of 
clapboards  and  other  exposed  points; 
the  spouts  and  gutters  were  bent  awry, 
and  choked  with  leaves  and  rubbish; 
one  of  the  chimney-tops  had  been  blown 
off  in  a  gale,  and  the  tricks  and  mortar 
were  scattered  abroad  on  the  mossy 
roof;  the  spiders  had  spun  great  cob- 
webs on  the  closed  window-blinds ;  and 
there  was  a  hornet's  nest  of  immense 
size  that  covered  half  the  fan-light 
The  front  wicket  was  unhinged  and 
broken,  and  a  gravel-walk  extended 
from  it  to  the  door-steps,  between  bor- 
ders of  mildewed  box  and  a  double  row 
of  scraggy  poplars.  But  this  house 
stood  conveniently  near  Deacon  Swee- 
ny's own  dwelling  and  store;  there 
was  a  traditional  savor  of  gentility  and 
rank  still  lurking  in  its  damp  and  musty 
apartments,  because  its  owners  and 
residents  for  generations,  until  of  late, 
had  been  a  family  of  wealth  and  condi- 
tion ;  and  Mrs.  Aiy  averred,  that,  with  a 
few  dollars  laid  out  upon  it  in  the  way 
of  general  repairs,  papering  and  paint- 
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ing,  it  would  be  fit  for  a  king  and  queen 
to  live  in. 

Joab,  also,  bad  ordered  a  wedding 
suit  of  the  very  tailor  who  had  been 
employed  to  make  John's  new  raiment; 
and  the  two  bundles  were  brought  out 
together  in  the  post-rider's  wagon,  and 
duly  delivered  by  that  functionary  to 
their  respective  proprietors.  Even  the 
Deacon,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife, 
cut  off,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  a  scant 
pattern  from  a  piece  of  cheap  black 
broadcloth;  from  which,  after  much 
profound  calculation,  the  village  tailor- 
ess  ingeniously  contrived  to  construct  a 
coat;  for  which  service  she  stipulated 
in  advance  to  take  store  pay.  This 
garment,  which  was  a  master-piece  of 
skill  in  the  way  of  elaborate  piecing, 
the  Deacon  used  to  wear  on  Sundays 
only,  until  some  ten  years  afterwards  he 
went  to  meeting  for  the  last  time.  Mrs. 
Axy  borrowed,  for  a  day,  the  dressy 
mantua-maker  from  Hartford,  of  her 
sister-in-law,  and  had  fitted  to  her  spare 
form  a  gown  of  black  silk,  which  was 
so  stiff  that  it  would  almost  stand  alone. 

The  expenses  which  were  occasioned 
by  these  and  other  preparations  for  the 
wedding,  caused  the  good  Deacon  seve- 
ral grievous  twinges,  the  violence  of 
which  was,  however,  a  good  deal  allay- 
ed by  his  observing  that  the  young 
women  of  the  village,  being  moved 
thereto  by  the  prospect  of  an  invitation 
to  the  wedding  party,  increased  their 
custom  at  his  counter  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent. Indeed,  the  mere  profits  on  the 
goods  purchased  by  Mrs.  Manners  and 
her  messengers  alone,  he  found,  after  a 
careful  reckoning,  would  more  than  re- 
imburse the  cost  of  all  the  new  wedding 
garments  of  his  wife  and  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Manners  found 
frequent  occasion  for  rejoicing  and  self- 
gratulation,  on  account  of  the  firmness 
and  decision  which  had  characterized 
his  conduct  on  the  Sunday  night  after 
the  reading  of  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion. The  salutary  effect  of  his  resolute 
behavior,  surpassed  even  his  own  hopes. 
He  had,  indeed,  expected  obedience; 
but,  at  the  best,  obedience  rendered  not 
without  occasional  tears,  repinings  and 
fits  of  sullen  reluctance;  whereas,  it 
came  to  pass  that,  since  the  time  Lucy 
had  been  led  to  her  chamber  weeping 
and  sobbing  by  her  mother,  he  had 
never  seen  her  when  she  seemed  to  be 
at  all  unhappy  or  dispirited.  To  be 
sure,  once  or  twice,  he  caught  her  look- 


ing at  him  with  a  strange,  apprehensive 
expression,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
interpret.  "  The  child 's  afeard  of  me, 
poor  thing,'  thought  he,  with  a  pang ; 
"  I  was  a  leetle  too  vi'lent,  p'raps. 
"Well,  never  mind;  ef  she  lives  she'll 
find,  I  guess,  that  I  don't  love  her  any 
less  than  her  mother;  only  for  now,  I 
reckon,  it's  best  to  keep  along  pretty 
middlin'  stiff.  Ef  I  hadn't  ha'  ben  con- 
siderable perpendic'lar  she'd  ha'  never 
gi'n  in  so  dosyle." 

But  though  my  heroine,  who  is  going 
to  be  married  so  soon,  deserves,  and 
must  of  course  receive,  the  greater  share 
of  my  attention,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  forget  and  neglect  wholly  my 
poor  hero,  John  Dashleigh.  During  this 
interval,  he  grew  more  rapidly  than 
ever  in  the  good  graces  of  his  uncle, 
who  could  not  fail  to  observe  how  strenu- 
ously his  head-man  exerted  himself  to 
win  his  approbation.  "  A  faithfuler  cre- 
tur,"  said  the  Colonel  to  his  wife,  the 
night  before  Thanksgiving,  as  the  pair 
*  were  getting  ready  for  bed ;  u  a  faithful- 
er cretur  don't  live  on  the  footstool. 
He's  wuth  any  two  men,  on  a  farm,  I 
ever  see ;  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal, 
for  Andrew  was  a  fust-rate  of  a  hand. 
Next  year,  by  jingo,  I'll  give  him  a 
chance  that'll  help  him  to  have  a  farm 
of  his  own,  long  enough  before  I  shall 
want  to  spare  him.  Ef  anything,  I  do 
believe  he  tries  too  hard  to  suit  me,  and 
actilly,  sometimes,  from  the  boy's  looks, 
I  consait  he's  kind  o'  feard  of  me." 

u  I  expect,"  added  the  Colonel,  after 
a  fit  of  musing,  "  I  expect  he  feels 
under  obligation  to  me,  for  having  help- 
ed his  father  in  years  gone  by;  and  it 
ain't,  to  be  sure,  no  bad  trait  in  him ; 
but  I  declare,  actilly,  I  do  hate  to 
have  anybody  round  a  feeling  too  grate- 
ful. It  makes  a  fellow  feel  sort  o' 
choky  and  uncomfortable.  And  there 
ain't  no  need  of  his  thinkin'  he  owes  me 
anything  for  what's  past  and  gone,  for 
by  gracious!  wasn't  John  Dashleigh  my 
brother-in-law  before  he  was  ever  this 
John's  father  ?  and  hadn't  I  a  right  to 
help  him  keep  out  of  jail,  on  my  own 
account." 

As  the  good  Colonel  concluded  this 
soliloquy,  and  was  again  gazing  fixedly 
at  the  glowing  coals  in  the  fire-place, 
wherein  he  saw,  in  fancy,  the  features 
of  the  dead  Sheriff  Dashleigh,  he  was 
suddenly  alarmed  and  amazed  by  having 
his  wife  come  to  him  in  her  night-cap 
and  night-gown,  throw  her  arms  about 
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hid  neck,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  passion- 
ate weeping. 

44  Good  {gracious !  Betsey !"  he  cried, 
as  soon  as  ne  could  find  a  voice — *4  whv 
— what  on  airth— do  shet  up  a  mimt 
and  tell  me  what's  the  matter !  Have 
ye  heerd  of  anybody's  bein'  dead  !" 

44  N-no,"  cried  Mrs.  Manners  between 
her  sobs,  "  b-b-but — " 

44  Well,  there!  ef  I  ever, now!"  said 
the  Colonel,  as  this  effort  at  explanation 
resulted  in  mere  incoherent  utterances 
and  renewed  sobs.  He  was,  withal, 
somewhat  incommoded  by  the  strictness 
of  the  embrace,  in  which  his  wife  still 
continued  to  hold  him.  A  good-natured 
man,  like  Colonel  Manners,  will,  how- 
ever, suffer  an  inconvenience  of  this 
nature,  to  the  verge  of  endurance,  with- 
out complaint.  "Can't  ye  kind  o'  tell 
me  what's  the  matter,  Betsey  ?"  said  he 
at  last,  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
sobbing  began  to  subside. 

44  You  are  the  b-best  husband  in  the 
world,"  cried  the  lady,  **too— too— g- 
goodforme!" 

44  Well,  well;  sposin'  I  be,"  rejoined 
the  Colonel,  "  that  ain't  nothing  to  cry 
for,  sartinly.  Howsever,  I  ain't  no  sich 
a  thing,  and  if  I  was  I  ort  to  be ;  for 
raly,  Betsey,  you're  about  as  good  a 
wife  as  a  man  ever  had !" 

44  You'll  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?"  per- 
sisted his  wife  ;  "say  you  will!" 

44  Forgive  you !"  repeated  the  Colonel, 
44  why,  ef  I've  got  anything  to  forgive, 
to  be  sure  I  will,  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
I  aint  cot  nothin.  There,  set  upon  my 
knee,  like  old  times  you  know — there — 
sweetheart,  there,"  he  continued  sooth- 
ingly, as  he  put  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
and  kissed  her  fondly.  "You  see, 
you've  worked  so  hard  a  gettin'  ready 
for  the  weddin,  you've  got  all  tuckered 
out  and  narvousy." 

44  Husband,"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
suddenly,  "  I  want  you  to  promise  me 
one  thing — that  what  ever  may  happen, 
no  matter  how  much  cause  you  may 
think  you  have  to  be  angry  with  me, 
you  won't  say  a  harsh  or  unkind  word 
to  me,  in  a  haste.  You  never  have 
yet,"  she  continued,  beginning  to  cry 
afresh,  u  in  all  our  living  together,  you 
never  have  yet :  and  if  you  ever  should, 
it  would  break  my  heart ;  for  if  either 
of  us  should  be  taken  away,  I  want  to 
have  it  to — s-say — "  and  here  the  good 
lady  fairly  broke  down,  and  wept  amain. 

*4Don't  now— don't— don't— oh !  don't 
now!"  exhorted  the  Colonel. 


"P-promise  me,"  sobbed  Ins  wife, 
c*you  won't,  will  you." 

"  Why  o'  course  not,"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel, with  great  emphasis,  in  order  to 
conceal  a  sympathetic  quavering  that 
began  to  infect  hiB  own  voice,  "taint 
likely— ahem— arter  we've  lived  together 
nigh  on  to  twenty  one  year,  that  I'm  a 
goin'  to  begin  to  abuse  you  for  the  fust 
time." 

44  For  one  great  reason  for  my  doing 
as  I  have  and  shall,"  continued  Mrs. 
Manners,  **  is  a  thinking  of  how  much 
happier  you'd  be  for  it,  if  I  should  die, 
and  leave  you,  than " 

"Why!  Betsey!"  cried  the  Colonel, 
sorely  wounded  by  this  speech,  "  what 
do  you  mean  by  I'd  be  happier  if  yon 
should  die  ? — raly  that's  unkind." 

"No,  no,"  said  his  wife;  "I  don't 
mean  that;  I  mean  — ,  but,  I  can't  tell 
you  what; — to-morrow  night  I'll  tell 
you— or  some  time ;  I — I'm  sort  of 
addled  to-night,  I  do  believe,"  she  oon- 
tinued,  trying  to  smile. 

"Well,  well;  I  shouldn't  wonder ; — 
you're  so  tired,"  said  the  Colonel,  kind- 
ly;  "so  let's  go  to  bed  and  get  a  good 
night's  rest,  for  to-morrow  'if  be  a  busy 
day." 

44  Pretty  soon,"  replied  his  wife,  lean* 
ing  her  head  against  his  shoulder. 

*4  Actilly,"  said  the  Colonel,  after  a 
pause,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  over  her  shoulder,  in 
the  looking-glass;  "anybody  to  see  us 
would  calkilate  we  was  a  young  couple 
a  sparkin'  on't,  instead  of  old  married 
folks  with  a  darter  just  a-goin'  to  be 
married  herself." 

Presently  Mrs.  Manners  kissed  her 
husband,  and,  jumping  off  from  his  knee, 
ran  and  got  into  bed,  whither  the  Colonel 
soon  followed  her.  They  both  lay  for 
a  long  time  wide  awake,  each  feigning 
to  be  asleep,  and  each  deceived  by  the 
other's  artifice ;  the  husband  wondering 
greatly  what  could  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  wife's  recent  emotion  and  singu- 
lar conduct,  and  feeling  a  good  deal 
disturbed  and  uneasy  lest  it  might  have 
been  a  presentiment  of  speedy  death. 
"I've  heerd  of  sich  forewBjnrins," 
thought  he,  "but  I  do  hope  that  this 
ain't  one  of  'em." 

At  last  his  wife,  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow,  leaned  over  and  kissed  him  softly 
two  or  three  times.  The  Colonel  affect- 
ed to  be  unconscious  of  these  caresses, 
and  kept  his  eyes  closed;  though,  after 
his  wife  had  lain  down  again,  there 
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i  such  a  moisture  into  them  that  he 
\  obliged  to  wipe  them  slyly  with  a 
corner  of  the  sheet.  "I  shouldn't  want 
to  live  a  minute,  ef  she  should  be  taken 
away,"  thought  he.  "  Speak  hash  to 
her !  I'd  as  soon  think  o*  puttin'  my  own 
eyes  out!" 

But,  good  man,  like  honest  Peter  of 
old,  he  little  knew  of  the  sore  tempta- 
tion that  was  so  soon  to  beset  him. 

When  Lucy  awoke  on  the  morning  of 
Thanksgiving  Day,  her  heart  gave  a 
bound  in  her  bosom,  with  the  shock  of  a 
sodden  consciousness  that  her  wedding- 
day  had  dawned  at  last.  She  dreaded 
to  riae  and  begin  the  day  in  which  such 
great  events  and  momentous  changes 
were  to  happen.  So,  as  it  was  yet  early 
in  the  morning,  she  lay  still  in  bed  for 
awhile,  striving  to  realize  that  it  was 
actually,  veritably  true,  that  she,  she 
herself!,  Lucy  Manners,  whom  she  re- 
membered but  a  little  while  ago  waking 
in  the  same  chamber,  and  in  the  very 
same  little  white  bed,  thinking  how  to 
contrive  a  dress  for  a  doll  or  to  arrange 
a  plan  for  spending  a  holiday,  that  was 
now  grown  to  be  a  woman,  so  very  soon 
to  become  a  wife. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  that,  because  there 
are  naughty-minded  people  in  the  world 
— some  of  whom,  by-the-by,  would  be 
the  very  first  to  cry  out  fie — it  has  been 
made  necessary  to  prescribe  certain 
rules  of  conventional  decorum,  which 
forbid  me  to  tell  what  a  charming  object 
was  our  dear  Lucy,  as  she  lay  that 
morning  in  her  virgin  bed  for  the  last 
time,  while  her  brain  was  busy  with 
these  and  similar  thoughts  and  reminis- 
cences, and  her  heart,  filled  with  an 
emotion  of  mingled  hope,  fear  and 
anxiety,  was  fluttering  in  her  white  bo- 
som like  a  frightened  bird  in  a  case.  If, 
with  an  author's  license,  I  could  open 
the  door  of  Lucy's  chamber,  and  permit 
you  only,  my  pure-minded  reader,  to 
peep  in  and  behold  the  unsullied  maiden 
who  was  its  tenant,  and  to  share  her 
innocent  thoughts  and  fancies,  I  should 
be  heartily  glad  to  accord  to  you  the 
privilege;  but,  I  know  full  well  that 
some  prying,  prudish  old  maid  or  other 
would  be  sure  to  stand  behind  you  on 
tip-toe,  looking  over  your  shoulder,  and 
then  go  about  tattling  and  shaking  her 
head  for  a  month  afterwards.  Or,  still 
worse,  some  corrupt  debauchee  or  wick- 
ed rake  would  steal  the  opportunity  to 
gaze,  with  gloating  eves,  upon  a  scene 
too  holy  to  be  polluted  by  his  evil 


glance.  I  will  not  suffer  such  a  risk, 
and  you,  my  gracious  reader,  will  smile 
a  pardon. 

But  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  any- 
body would  like  to  know  how  Joab  was 
employed  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  for  his  wedding,  this  curiosity 
should  not  be  gratified.  Like  Lucy, 
her  expectant  husband  woke  early,  and, 
as  was  not  usual  with  him,  he,  too,  lay 
awhile  before  getting  up ;  for,  the  gover- 
nor's proclamation  having  forbidden  all 
44  vain  recreation,  business,  and  servile 
labor,'*  upon  this  secular  Sabbath,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  open  and  sweep  out  the 
store  before  breakfast,  according  to  the 
usual  week-day  custom.  The  reflection 
which,  of  all  others,  gave  Joab  the 
greatest  pleasure,  was,  that,  before  the 
dawn  of  another  day,  he  would  be  the 
real  heir  apparent  to  all  the  wealth  of 
his  rich  uncle,  the  Colonel.  "  He  ain't 
wuth  less  than  a  cool  fifty  thousand," 
thought  Joab.  "Half  on't,  certain,  in 
money  at  interest  and  bank  stock,  and 
other  personal  property ;  two-thirds  of 
which  will  be  mme,  my  own,  jist  as.soon 
as  the  estate  is  settled  and  distributed ; 
and  if  the  old  woman  dies,  I  have  the 
whole.  The  use  of  the  real  estate,  ex- 
cept the  widow's  thirds,  will  be  mine, 
too,  by  law;  and  I'd  like  to  see  that 
little  pert  of  a  Lucy  refuse,  after  the  old 
Colonel  is  out  of  the  way,  to  sign  any 
deeds  I  ask  her  to,  if  I  please  to  take 
measures  to  get  it  all  into  my  own 
hands.  I'll  pay  her  for  her  high  airs 
as  soon  as  Uncle  Starr  drops  off,  and 
her  stuck-up  mother,  too.  By  gosh !" 
said  Joab  aloud,  who  hadn't  the  manli- 
ness to  swear  outright,  even  when  alone ; 
44 by  gosh!  I'm  willin'  the  old  fool 
should  live  a  widow  a  spell,  and  have  her 
thirds,  ef  she  wouldn't  spend  the  princi- 
pal, jest  while  I  pay  her  off  for  the  spite 
she's  alius  had  agin  me." 

As  Joab  concluded  this  amiable  so- 
liloquy, he  heard  his  mother's  voice 
calling  out  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  44  Come,  my  son,*'  cried  the  old 
lady,  who  was  in  high  spirits,  "get  up 
and  come  down,  right  away.  You 
wont  have  me  to  call  you  to-morrow 
morning,  Joby."  So  Joab,  thrusting 
first  one  long,  lean,  spindling  leg  from 
underneath  the  coverlet,  and  then  its 
fellow,  gave  a  yawn  and  a  stretch  and 
got  up.  4i  There  ain't  no  need  o'  fixin' 
up  any  till  after  breakfast,"  said  he; 
and,  having  put  on  his  pantaloons  and 
stockings,  he  went  to  the  window.    It 
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was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning,  and 
the  quiet  village  street  was  as  still  as 
Sunday.  There  were  two  or  three  red- 
nosed  idlers  grouped  about  the  door  of 
the  tavern,  coughing  and  spitting  after 
taking  their  morning  drams,  while  their 
lean  curs,  too  low-spirited  for  play, 
were  moodily  exchanging  growling  salu- 
tations under  the  elm  tree  in  front, 
bristling  their  manes  and  scratching 
the  dried  herbage  with  their  hind-paws. 
Except  these  no  living  thing  appeared 
abroad.  Joab  turned  from  the  window, 
finished  dressing  himself,  hurried  down 
to  the  back-stoop,  where,  after  filling 
an  iron  skillet  with  a  pint  of  rain-water 
from  a  hogshead  at  the  corner,  he  laved 
his  face  and  hands ;  finishing  his  morn- 
ing toilet  by  the  use  of  one  of  a  pair  of 
penny  wooden  combs,  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  carry  in  his  trowsers 
pocket.  Then  he  went  in  with  a  good 
appetite  to  a  breakfast,  which,  as  it  was 
Thanksgiving  morning,  was  rather  more 
toothsome  than  the  victuals  that  usually 
were  spread  upon  the  Deacon's  frugal 
table. 

In  the  meanwhile,  John  Dashleigh, 
rising  betimes,  had  seen  to  the  feeding 
and  milking  of  hi  s  herd  of  cows ;  had,  with 
his  own  hands,  groomed  and  watered  his 
span  of  black  colts,  and  had  then  gone 
into  breakfast  at  the  Colonel's  table; 
for  Mrs.  Dashleigh,  during  the  hurry  of 
this  busy  Thanksgiving  week,  was  too 
useful  a  person  to  be  spared  from  the 
great  house ;  and  so  John,  of  late,  had 
taken  all  his  meals  there.  I  wonder 
that  the  Colonel  did  not  notice  how 
both  John  and  Lucy  blushed  when  they 
met  each  other  that  morning.  As  for 
Lucy  she  was  as  rosy  as  the  brilliant 
olouds  that  streaked  the  orient  sky  be- 
yond the  hills,  over  whose  tops  the  sun 
had  just  risen.  It  was  lucky  for  them 
that  the  unsuspecting  Colonel  was  not 
an  astute  interpreter  of  the  signs  of 
love ;  for  so  plainly  did  John's  honest 
face  reveal  the  secret  of  his  heart, 
whenever  he  looked  towards  Lucy,  that 
Mrs.  Manners  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety 
lest  her  husband  should  detect  it ;  and, 
as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  she  took 
her  nephew  apart  and  administered  a 
wholesome  lesson  of  reproof  and  cau- 
tion. "  Get  ready  and  go  to  meeting, 
out  of  the  way,  this  forenoon,' '  said  she, 
44  and  at  dinner-time,  do  for  the  land's 
sake,  just  eat  your  victuals  and  look  at 
the  pictures  on  your  plate,  or  anything, 
but   don't   keep  staring   at  Lucy  so. 


Your  uncle  will  suspect  something,  and 
actually,  John,  it  scares  me  to  see  you 
look  so  as  if  you  wanted  to  eat  her  up. 
Ah !  John,  John ;  I  thought  you  were  a 
modest,  bashful  boy;  but,  after  aD, 
you've  got  more  of  your  poor  father 
about  you  than  his  looks,  I'm  afraid." 

And  now,  it  being  the  eleventh  hour 
of  the  morning,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Niptuck  valley, 
throughout  the  county  of  Windham 
withal,  nay,  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  was 
heard  the  merry  sound  of  ringing  bells ; 
while,  borne  upward  with  the  wreaths  of 
smoke  from  every  fuming  kitchen  chim- 
ney-top, rose  fragrant  steams  and  exha- 
lations, so  that  everywhere  the  frosty 
air  was  full  of  chiming  melodies,  and  the 
delicious  odors  of  the  oven  and  the  spit. 
The  sturdy  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth, banished  from  their  firesides  by 
their  busy  housewives,  assembled  at  the 
meeting-house;  while  the  good  dames 
themselves  remained  at  home,  absorbed 
in  culinary  cares.  Even  Mrs.  Swee- 
ny's accustomed  place  in  her  pew  was 
that  morning  vacant;  and.  indeed,  the 
Deacon,  her  husband,  although  he  start- 
ed in  good  time,  did  not  arrive  at  the 
door  of  the  sanctuary  until  the  benedic- 
tion had  been  pronounced  by  Parson 
Graves,  and  the  younger  portion  of  his 
impatient  and  hungry  congregation  had 
begun  to  effect  their  tumultuous  escape. 

It  happened  that  the  Deacon,  on  nis 
way  to  meeting,  while  passing  the  tav- 
ern, had  been  accosted  by  the  landlord ; 
who,  standing  at  the  bar-room  door  and 
winking  with  elaborate  slyness,  had  in- 
formed him  that  one  Apollos  Swift  was 
in  the  house,  warming  himself  at  the 
back-parlor  fire,  and  waiting  to  see  Dea- 
con Sweeny.  "I've  ben  a  watchin' 
for  ye,  Deacon,"  said  the  landlord, 4*  for 
he's  in  a  desput  fret,  and  ye  must  come 
in  and  see  him,  ef  its  ony  for  a  minute. 
Tell  ye,  he's  purty  hard  up,  I  guess  i" 

At  this  intelligence,  the  withered  old 
muscle  in  Deacon  Sweeny's  bosom 
gave  a  flutter  against  his  ribs,  and  his 
little  red  eyes  emitted  a  transient, 
twinkling  gleam  of  satisfaction.  Apol- 
los Swift  was  a  spendthrift  jockey  far- 
mer, residing  in  the  neighboring  county 
town,  whose  necessities  had  often  com- 
pelled him,  from  time  to  time,  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Deacon ;  and,  in  fact, 
whose  present  errand  in  Walbury  was 
to  effect  still  another  loan,  and  to  secure 
its  repayment  by  still  another  mortgage 
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upon  his  homestead  farm,  already 
pledged  to  Deacon  Sweeny  for  nearly 
half  its  worth.  The  Deacon  had,  for 
some  time,  been  expecting  this  final  ap- 
plication ;  and,  indeed,  had  put  aside  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  wherewith  to 
meet  it  "  Another  five  hundred," 
thought  he,  as  he  counted  over  the  roll 
of  bills,  and  laid  it  away  in  a  snug 
pigeon  hole  of  his  desk,  "  another  five 
hundred  and  Swift  '11  be  in  tu  deep  ever 
tu  git  out  agin.  Let  the  interest  run  a 
spell,  and  then,  Borne  time,  when  times 
are  party  tight,  jest  foreclose,  and  the 
fust  anybody  knows,  I'll  have  a  farm  in 
Windham  that  won't  ha'  cost  me  but  a 
little  more'n  half  what  I  can  git  for't." 
So,  though  the  bell  had  already  begun  to 
toll,  the  Deacon  turned  aside,  and  follow- 
ed the  landlord  into  the  bar-room.  "I 
shall  jest  have  to  go  in  I  s'pose,"  said  he 
to  the  publican,  u  and  tell  the  feller  I 
can't  do  no  business  to-day,  though,  to 
be  sure,  arter  all,  'tain't  as  ef  'twas  Sun- 
day exactly ;  and  talking  over  business, 
when  you  don't  do  none,  ain't  neither 
servile  labor,  nor  vain  recreation." 

"Oh!  of  course  'tain't I"  said  the 
landlord,  opening  the  door  to  the  back- 
parlor,  whereby  Mr.  Apollos  Swift  was 
discovered,  with  his  feet  cooked  upon 
the  top  of  the  fire-frame,  and  with  his 
head  thrown  back,  in  the  act  of  draining 
the  last  dregs  of  a  monstrous  mug  of 
flip.  When,  more  than  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  back-parlor  door  was  again 
opened,  •  and  Deacon  Sweeny  came 
forth  to  resume  his  walk  towards  the 
meeting-house,  he  had  promised  Apollos 
Swift  to  lend  him,  upon  the  morrow, 
another  five  hundred  dollars,  and  had 
furthermore  stipulated  and  agreed  to 
sell,  and  convey  to  him,  by  proper  and 
legal  conveyances,  and  assurances  in 
the  law,  for  the  consideration  of  fifty 
dollars,  cash,  to  be  paid  in  hand,  two 
roods  of  land;  the  same  being  six. 
building  lots,  each  duly  numbered,  front- 
ing upon  Main  street,  in  the  city  of 
Sweenopolis,  which  at  that  time,  as  at 
the  present  writing,  consisted  of  an  ex- 
tensive ledge  of  rocks,  pleasantly  situa- 
ated  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  ancient 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  distant,  at 
least,  twenty  miles  from  any  dwelling 
of  civilized  man,  and  densely  populated 
by  an  active,  thriving  population  of  ten 
thousand  rattlesnakes.  The  tract  of 
five  hundred  acres,  upon  which  the 
city  of  Sweenopolis  was  laid  out,  the 


Deacon  had,  at  first,  taken  in  payment 
of  a  bad  debt.  Nevertheless,  it  had 
proved  to  be  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
property.  He  procured  the  school- 
master to  make  a  plan  of  the  city,  and 
after  that  few  people  borrowed  money  of 
Deacon  Sweeny,  who  were  not,  at  the 
same  time,  persuaded  to  invest  a  small 
portion  of  the  loan  in  the  purchase  of  a 
building  lot.  An  old  saddle,  that  before 
that  time  always  lay  under  the  desk, 
and  which  had  been  sold  over  and  over, 
five  hundred  times,  at  all  sorts  of  prices, 
was  removed,  a  worthless  piece  of 
lumber,  to  the  garret,  and  was  never 
sold  again.  But  the  gossips  said,  that 
ten  years  later,  when  Apollos  Swift 
finally  gave  up  the  ghost,  a  drunken 
pauper  in  Windham  poor-house,  he  was 
the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  two  acres 
of  land,  which  lay  in  the  very  heart  of 
of  the  city  of  Sweenopolis,  adjoining 
the  public  square. 

Deacon  Sweeny  and  Mr.  Swift  had 
been  so  very  busy  arranging  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  these  several  inchoate 
contracts,  that  the  time  had  slipped  by 
unheeded.  Besides,  Parson  Graves, 
with  the  prospect  before  him  of  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  was  not  so  lengthy 
in  prayer  and  sermon  as  of  a  Sunday. 
When,  therefore,  the  Deacon,  after  a 
hasty  walk,  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
meeting-house,  and  beheld  the  people 
thronging  out  from  the  porch,  he  was 
struck  dumb  with  amazement  and  terror 
— as  well  he  might  have  been,  indeed, 
for  a  reason  which  the  reader  will  pres- 
ently discover.  His  neighbors  eyed 
his  disordered  looks  with  wonder ;  and 
some,  as  they  met  him,  turned  to  gaze ; 
while  others,  speaking,  bade  him  good 
morning.  But  he,  answering  either  not 
at  all,  or  with  the  briefest  form  of  salu- 
tation, pressed  forward  towards  the 
meeting-house  door  without  stopping, 
until  he  came  to  the  very  step-stone 
whereon  stood  Parson  Graves,  who  had 
just  put  on  his  cocked  hat  as  he  came 
forth.  "Parson  Graves!"  gasped  the 
Deacon,  who  was  almost  breathless  with 
disquiet  and  haste,  u  can't  ye  jest  call 
a  few  of  the  people  back,  and  open  the 
meetin'  agin,  for  jest  a  single  mmute  ?" 

"  For  what  reason,  I  pray  to  know, 
Deacon  Sweeny?"  inquired  the  Par- 
son, in  great  surprise  at  this  singular 
request. 

44  Jest  call  'em  back !"  cried  the  Dea- 
con, imploringly — **or  stay;  I  will — 
hello  there! — Cap'n  Brown,  I   say— 
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Leftenant  Jones  and  a  lot  on  ye— here 
— hello !— oome  back !"' 

"Deacon  Sweeny,"  said  Parson 
Graves,  "pray  cease  this  unseemly 
outcry.  It  is  too  late  to  recall  the 
congregation,  who  have  been  dismissed 
to  their  homes." 

"  Oh,  dear !"  cried  the  Deacon,  giving 
way  to  despair,  while  a  few  of  his  won- 
dering neighbors,  attracted  by  his 
shouts,  returned  and  gathered  about 
him,  making  eager  inquiries  concerning 
the  cause  of  his  distress.  "  Oh,  dear! 
dear !  here  I've  got  in  my  pocket  my 
son  Joab's  publishment,  which  ort  tu 
have  been  read  from  the  pulpit  this 
mornin',  and  the  weddin's  set  for  to- 
night!" 

"  Creation !"  whispered  Captain  Brown 
to  Lieutenant  Jones;  "I  guess  the 
Deacon's  wife  '11  be  on  eend  when  she 
larns  how  'tis." 

"  And  the  Colonel !"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain; "wont  he  rare,  though,  when  he 
hears  on't?" 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut!"  said  Parson  Graves, 
with  lively  sympathy;  "what  a  pity! 
How  came  it  pass,  Deacon,  that  you 
were  not  at  meeting  in  Beason  to  hand 
me  the  document,  so  that  it  might 
have  been  read  from  the  desk,  ac- 
cording to  law  and  the  custom  in  such 
cases?" 

"  There's  John  Dashleigh !"  cried  a 
by-stander;  "jest  holler  and  call  him 
back,  and  send  for  the  Colonel.  He'll 
know  what  to  do,  if  anybody  doos." 

"  Truly  a  very  sensible  and  timely 
suggestion,"  said  the  Parson,  who,  like 
everybody  else  in  the  parish,  had  a 
great  opinion  of  Colonel  Manners'  wis- 
dom. "  Call  out  to  the  young  man  to 
return  hither — some  one  who  has  the 
requisite  strength  of  voice." 

"Hello — o— o! — here!  John  Dash- 
leigh! come  back!"  shouted  half  a 
dozen  pairs  of  vigorous  lungs,  the  feeble 
pipe  of  Deacon  Sweeny  joining  in  the 
chorus. 

At  hearing  himself  thus  vociferously 
called,  John  turned  back  and  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  porch  of  the  meeting- 
house, wondering  what  could  be  the 
cause  of  such  an  unusual  outcry. 

"  Mr.  John  Dashleigh,"  said  the  Par- 
son, "you  will  grieve  to  be  informed 
that,  by  a  most  unfortunate  omission  of 
a  requisite  and  wholesome  formality, 
the  wedding  of  your  cousin  Lucy  and 
young  Joab  Sweeny  must  be  post- 
poned." 
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"Oh,  no!"  whispered  the  Deacon, 
with  terror-blanched  lips. 

"  At  least,  such,  I  fear,  must  be  the 
result  of  what  has  happened,"  resumed 
the  Parson.  "Your  uncle,  being  net 
only  learned  in  the  law,  but  the  father 
of  the  intended  bride,  ought  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  untoward  event,  and  con- 
sulted with  concerning  it  and  its  conse- 
quences. Will  you  be  so  good,  therefore, 
as  to  hasten  home  and  communicate  the 
news  to  him,  privately,  I  should  advise ; 
and  also  to  request  him,  in  my  name,  to 
come  immediately  to  my  house,  where 
Deacon  Sweeny  and  myself  will  wait 
to  see  him.  I  think,"  added  the  Parson, 
with  a  quiet  smile,  "that  we  had  better 
not  go  to  your  house,  Deacon,  until  we 
have  first  taken  counsel  with  the  Colo- 
nel." 

"Oh,  by  no  means!"  cried  the  Dea- 
con, eagerly. 

John  received  the  message  and  has- 
tened home,  where,  first  having  seen  his 
aunt  Betsey  and  told  her  of  what  had 
happened,  he  sought  the  Colonel  in  his 
bedroom,  where  he  sat  reading  the 
newspaper  and  waiting  for  dinner,  and 
delivered  his  errand. 

The  Colonel  heard  the  news  with 
manifest  concern.  He  dropped  his  pa- 
per, and  gave  a  prolonged  whistle. 
"  Deacon  forgot  it,  eh  ?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  John ;  "  so  I  under- 
stood." 

"  Whew !  and  wont  Aiy  all  bat  bust 
when  she  finds  it  out !  ActiUy,  Hain't 
best  to  tell  her;  the  Deacon,  rely, 
wouldn't  be  safe ;  she'd  take  his  pelt,  I 
du  believe.  I  tell  ye,  John,"  continued 
his  uncle,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, 
"  you  jest  keep  your  own  counsel,  and 
I'll  run  right  up  to  the  Parson's.  'Taint 
so  bad  as  it  might  be;  though,  if  the 
women  get  holt  onH,  it'll  make  some 
trouble,  mebby.  I'll  jest  take  a  look  at 
the  statoot,  and  see  porcizely  what  the 
law  is  on  this  point,  and  then  I'll  go 
right  along,  out,  publishment  or  no 
publishment,  them  two  must  be  married 
to-night.  I've  set  my  heart  on't,  as 
I've  told  ye  more  *n  once ;  and,  besides, 
I've  swore  to 't,  and  it's  got  to  be." 

So  saying,  the  Colonel  took  down  his 
well  thumbed  copy  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  opened  at  the  index,  then 
turned  to  the  chapter  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  the  due  and  orderly  celebrating  of 
Marriage,"  and  brought  all  the  force  of 
his  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  question 
of  the  construction  and  true  interpret*- 
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tiou,  intent  and  meaning  of  the  clause 
which  prescribed  that,  "  no  person  shall 
be  joined  in  marriage,  before  the  pur- 
pose or  intention  of  the  parties  proceed- 
ing therein  hath  been  sufficiently  pub- 
lished in  some  public  meeting  or  con- 
gregation, on  the  Lord's  Day,  or  some 
public  fast,  thanksgiving,  or  lecture  day, 
in  the  parish  or  society  where  the  parties* 
or  either  of  them,  do  ordinarily  re- 
side." 

In  the  meantime,  Lieutenant  Jones, 
whose  dwelling  was  the  next  door  to 
Deacon  Sweeny's,  had  hurried  home, 
and  told  the  important  news  to  his  wife ; 
and  that  worthy  lady,  leaving  the  care 
of  the  roast  to  a  little  black  girl,  lost  no 
time  in  going,  by  the  back  way,  to  her 
neighbors;  and  imparting  to  Mrs. 
Sweeny  and  Joab  the  astounding  intel- 
ligence, which  so  nearly  concerned  them* 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  act  of 
neighborly  kindness,  that  Lieutenant 
Jones'  household  were,  that  day,  forced 
to  dine  on  chicken  pie ;  the  little  black 
girl  having  proved  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  her  by  her  too  confiding 
mistress,  and  the  subject  matter  of  the 
trust  itself,  to  wit,  a  fat  and  tender 
twelve-pound  spring  turkey,  having  been 
suffered  to  burn  unon  the  spit,  until  it 
was  nothing  but  a  crisped  and  blackened 
cinder. 

Though  she  afterwards  attempted,  on 
many  an  occasion,  to  describe  the  rage 
of  Mrs.  Sweeny  at  hearing  of  the  Dea- 
con's default  and  its  direful  effect,  Mrs. 
Jones  was  never  able  to  do  the  matter 
full  justice,  as  she  was  wont  freely  to 
confess;  albeit  she  was  a  woman  of 
fluent  speech,  and  not  a  little  vain  of  her 
gift  in  that  respect,  withal.  Her  own 
subsequent  fit  of  anger,  at  beholding  the 
charred  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
turkey  afore-mentioned,  although  it 
struck  the  deepest  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  negligent  little  black  wench, 
and,  indeed,  appaled  even  the  brave 
militiaman,  her  husband,  was,  in  com* 
parison,  but  an  ordinary  South-easter 
to  a  West  Indian  hurricane.  What 
Mrs.  Jones's  ready  tongue  repeatedly 
failed  to  accomplish,  my  feeble  pen  shall 
not.  attempt  to  perform. 

When  the  first  furious  gust  of  her 
indignation  had  spent  itself,  and  had 

given  place  to  fierce  but  less  violent 
lasts  of  wrathful  emotion,  Mrs. 
Sweeny  seized  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and,  followed  by  Joab,  started  forth- 
with,   at  a  rapid    pace,  for    Colonel 


Manners'  house,  whither,  as  she  sup- 
posed, her  guilty  husband  had  fled  for 
refuge.  The  Parson  and  the  Deacon, 
waiting  for  the  Colonel's  coming,  saw 
her  through  the  windows  of  the  parson- 
age parlor,  as  she  went  troopmg  by, 
and  knew  then  that  the  rumor  had 
reached  her  ears.  The  Deacon  turned 
livid  and  shivered  in  his  shoes,  but  the 
wiser  Parson  took  heart  and  comforted 
his  trembling  parishioner.  "The  worst 
is  over,"  said  he ;  "  such  violent  physi- 
cal exercise  will  not  fail  to  carry  off,  and 
as  it  were,  allay  the  superfluity  of  her 
mental  irritation.  I  think,  therefore 
that,  as  my  dinner  is  not  yet  ready,  we 
had  better  go  up  to  the  Colonel's  also ; 
for  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  not 
now  see  him." 

So  it  happened,  that  when  Colonel 
Manners,  after  turning  down  a  leaf  at 
the  act  aforesaid  concerning  Marriage, 
returned  the  Revised  Statues  to  its 
place  on  the  shelf,  and,  putting  on  his 
hat,  had  got  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
lane,  on  his  way  to  the  Parson's,  he  be- 
held his  sister,  the  Deacon's  wife,  bear- 
ing down  towards  him  with  incredible 
Bwiftness,  with  Joab  following  closely 
in  her  wake ;  and,  in  the  distance,  he 
descried  the  Parson  and  Deacon  Sweeny, 
hovering  at  a  safe  interval  astern,  while, 
all  along  the  street,  the  neighbors,  stand- 
ing at  their  doors,  watched  from  afar  the 
progress  of  the  squadron. 

"Well!  there!"  said  the  Colonel,  in 
a  despairing  tone,  as  he  came  to  a  halt, 
and  taking  off  his  hat  rubbed  his  scalp 
in  great  perplexity;  "now  ef  there 
ain't  a  goin'  to  be  a  time,  I  own  I  never 
see  one!" 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Sweeny  reached  the 
place  where  her  brother  was  standing, 
bare-headed,  she  forthwith  essayed  to 
speak ;  but  the  tumult  of  her  emotions, 
together  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  her 
pace,  had  well  nigh  deprived  her  of  all 
power  to  use  that  unruly  member  of  her 
body,  for  the  usual  vigor  of  which  she 
was  so  justly  remarkable.  She  was 
able  only  to  gasp  forth  a  few  fragments 
of  exceedingly  abusive  and  calumnious 
epithets,  reference  thereby  being  had  to 
her  husband,  Deacon  Sweeny.  This 
unwonted  impotence  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  gave  her  brother  an  unexpected 
advantage,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove. "I  declare,"  said  he,  address- 
ing her  with  great  asperity,  "ye  act 
more  like  a  dumb  fool  than  ever  I  knew 
ye  to;"  which  was,  indeed,  the  exact 
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troth ;  although,  to  be  sure,  the  Colonel 
did  not  use  the  adjective  in  its  ordinary 
and  literal  sense,  but  chose  it  to  qualify 
the  noun,  on  account  of  its  innocent 
similarity  in  sound  to  a  more  profane 
word.  "  Here  ye  are,"  he  continued,  "  a 
racing  down  here  like  a  ravin'  distract- 
ed oretur  got  out  o'  Bedlam ;  and  the 
upshot  on't  '11  be  that  ye'U  stir  up  Betsey 
and  Lucy,  and  frighten  'em  about  the 
publishment,  when,  ef  ye'd  ha'  jest  kep 
away,  they'd  ha'  never  known  on't  till 
arterwards,  and  no  harm  done.  And 
you,  too,  Joab ;  what  do  you  mean  by 
tearin'  along  the  street  arter  this  fashion, 
with  all  the  neighbors  a  lookin'  on,  a 
wonderin'  and  makin1  fun.  You  ort 
to  know  better.  I  declare,  ye  put  me 
out  of  all  consait  with  ye  !" 

"And  where's  the  Deacon?"  cried 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
recovered  breath  enough  to  speak; 
"where  is  he;  the  ridic'lous,  forgetful, 
good-for-nothin',  onnateral  old ." 

"Now  do  you  jest  come  in  here!" 
muttered  the  Colonel  through  his  closed 
teeth,  as  he  suddenly  griped  his  sister 
by  the  arm,  and  walked  her  before  him 
through  the  gate  out  of  the  street. 

"  Ow-ah— -let  me  alone !"  cried  Mrs. 
Sweeny.  But  the  Colonel  had  grown 
desperate.    He  tightened  his  grip,  and 

fave  his  sister  a  shake  or  two  that  set 
er  teeth  a  chattering.  "I  tell  ye," 
said  he,  in  a  low,  determined  tone,  "  ef 
ye  open  yerhead  to  let  out  on't  any  of 
yer  spiteful  slang  agin  yer  husband,  or 
anybody  else,  PU  be  d — —d  ef  I  don't 
give  ye  what  he'd  ort  to  gi'n  years  ago, 
by  gracious !  I  will,  ef  it  costs  a  string 
o' lawsuits!  So  shet  up  yer  mouth!" 
he  added,  shaking  his  head  threaten- 
ingly, as  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  her 
arm,  "  and  don't  let  me  hear  a  crooked 
word  out  on't !" 

Mrs.  Sweeny  was,  for  once  in  her 
life,  pretty  thoroughly  cowed ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  greatly  to  her  surprise, 
her  husband  and  Parson  Graves  ap- 
peared at  the  gate;  but  the  virago, 
into  whose  heart  the  Colonel's  threat 
had  struck  a  wholesome  terror,  dared 
not  open  her  lips  to  revile  the  Deacon, 
especially  as  he  was  in  the  company 
of  the  Parson. 

"Mornin',  Parson;  mornin',  Dea- 
con," cried  the  Colonel,  trying  to  as- 
sume a  manner  of  smiling  indifference. 
"Come  in,  Deacon;  don't  be  afraid, 
your  wife  and  I  have  heerd  all  about  it. 
There  ain't  much  harm  done,  I  guess." 


"And  what  can  be  done,  Colonel 
Manners?"  inquired  the  Parson,  com- 
ing forward;  while  the  Deacon,  shrink- 
ing at  the  sight  of  the  blazing  fury 
which  flashed  from  his  wife's  eyes,  still 
hung  in  the  rear. 

"  Jest  come  into  the  house  and  we'll 
talk  it  all  over,"  replied  the  Colonel, 
leading  the  way ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
casting  backward  a  glance  of  warning 
at  his  sister. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  party  were 
seated  in  the  bedroom,  the  Colonel 
went  to  seek  his  wife,  who  was  not  far 
off,  having,  from  the  window  of  Lucy's 
ohamber,  beheld,  with  exultation,  the 
victory  which  her  husband  had  gained 
over  Mrs.  Sweeny.  He  found  her 
upon  the  stairs,  and  briefly  communi- 
cated to  her  the  intelligence  of  which 
she  had  already  been  informed  by  John 
Dashleigh. 

" Good  gracious  me!"  cried  Mrs. 
Manners,  with  well-feigned  surprise, 
"  and  there's  all  the  invitations  to  the 
wedding  have  been  sent,  and  a  good 
many  are  comin'  from  out  o'  town. 
What  on  earth's  to  be  done?" 

"Now,  Betsey,"  said  the  Colonel, 
taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  "Pro 
dreffully  perplexed ;  and  I  beg  on  ye 
to  be  a  reasonable  woman,  as  you  can 
be  well  enough,  if  ye'r  only  a  mind  to. 
Don't  go  to  bein'  sot  and  def  to  all 
argyment,  as  women  will  be  sometimes. 
You  know  I  have  swore  a  solemn  oath 
that  this  weddin'  has  got  to  take  place 
to-night.  I  nyther  want  to  break  my 
oath  or  to  have  a  fuss  a  keepin'  on't 
with  you  or  Lucy." 

"  But  to  be  married  without  a  pub- 
lishment," said  Mrs.  Manners,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  remonstrance. 

"Betsey!"  cried  the  Colonel,  a  little 
impatiently;  "you  know  you've  seen 
me  marry,  fust  and  last,  a  hull  barn- 
yard full  of  couples,  that  probably 
had  never  ben  published.  But  come, 
there's  the  Parson,  Axy,  Joab,  and 
the  Deacon,  all  a  waitin'  down  in  the 
bedroom  to  hear  my  opinion  about  the 
matter.  I'm  a  goin'  to  read  'em  the 
law,  and  explain  upon't.  Jest  come 
along,  and  ef  ye'r  only  reasonable  I'll 
satisfy  you  all." 

The  Colonel  was  evidently  sadly 
bothered  and  annoyed,  and  his  wife, 
who  loved  him  with  all  her  heart,  said 
nothing  more  to  add  to  his  vexation. 
"I'm  willing,  husband,"  said  she, 
pressing  his  hand,  "that  if  your  heart 
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is  set  upon  it,  jour  oath  should  be 
fulfilled  to-night;  only  it's  natural  to 
feel  sorry  to  have  our  only  child 
married  like  a  girl  that's  run  away 
with,  without  being  first  published." 

44 1  know  it,  Betsey,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, 44  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

So  Mrs.  Manners,  without  further 
remark,  followed  her  husband  into  the 
bedroom,  where  the  others  were  wait- 
ing. The  Deacon  felt  greatly  relieved 
at  their  arrival,  which  was,  indeed,  for 
him  most  opportune;  for  even  the 
reverend  presence  of  Parson  Graves 
would  not  nave  availed  much  longer  to 
have  made  Mrs.  Sweeny  keep  the 
peace  toward  her  husband.  As  soon 
as  the  usual  greetings  had  been  ex- 
changed between  Mrs.  Manners  and 
the  visitors,  the  Colonel  took  down  the 
statute-book  again,  and  opened  at  the 
place  where  the  leaf  was  turned  down. 

44  We  all  know  that  the  usual  form  of 
publication  of  intention  has  been  omit- 
ted," said  Parson  Graves,  looking  at 
his  watch,  and  thinking  of  his  dinner. 
44  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  deciding  what 
is  to  be  done,  with  respect  to  the  wed- 
ding, which,  otherwise,  would  have  been 
celebrated  to-night.  Joab,  you  are  one 
of  the  parties  most  interested.     Are 

Sou  willing  that  the  ceremony  should 
b  postponed  until  another  week,  in 
order  that  due  notice  may  be  given  next 
Sabbath-day  from  the  pulpit?" 

Now  Joan's  mind,  during  his  hurried 
walk,  and  while  he  had  been  waiting  in 
the  bedroom,  had  been  greatly  exercised 
and  disturbed  by  a  most  distressing 
doubt.  In  a  word,  he  feared  that  the 
validity  of  his  prospective  rights,  as  a 
husband,  in  his  intended  wife's  estate, 
might,  perhaps,  be  affeoted  and  impaired 
by  a  non-compliance  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  "  For  my  part," 
said  he,  wriggling  in  his  chair,  as  he 
replied  to  Parson  Graves'  question,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  it's  legal  in 
every  point  to  go  on.  If  it  ain't  legal 
every  way — and  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
be— I  must  say  Fd  rather  wait.  I  ain't 
in  no  sich  a  hurry  as  to  want  to  break 
the  law." 

"Humph!"  said  the  Colonel,  regard- 
ing his  nephew  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
as  he  concluded  his  reply,  "  ye'r  purty 
cool-headed,  and  cool-blooded  though, 
for  a  man  of  your  age,  in  your  sittv- 
washun." 

44  I'm  sure,"  said  the  Parson,  4I  I  ad- 
mire the  caution  and  prudence  which 


the  young  man  evinces.  If  it  is  not 
legal  to  proceed,  I  cannot  perform  the 
ceremony." 

The  Colonel  shook  his  head  as  a 
warning  to  his  sister,  who,  with  diffi- 
culty, restrained  her  wrath.  "The 
weddin',"  said  he,  slowly,  and  still  look- 
ing at  the  discomfited  Joab  with  scorn- 
ful anger;  "the  weddin'  ither  takes 
place  to-night  or  never.  I've  a  fust 
rate  reason  for  bein'  sot  and  posityve, 
and  I  mean  jest  what  I  say.  Ef  Joab 
aint  a-mind  to  be  married  to  my  darter, 
I  aint  a  goin'  to  urge  him ;  and  ef  Par- 
son Graves  wants  to  have  it  said  that 
his  parishioners  had  to  send  out  for  a 
minister  to  act  at  a  weddin',  well  and 
good;  I've  nothin'  more  to  say,  jest 
now,  on  that  pint." 

44  Of  course "  began  Joab. 

14  As  for  the  matter  of  its  bein'  ao- 
cordin'  to  law,  I  don't  suppose  it  is, 
strickly  speakin',"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, unmindful  of  the  interruption.  44  I'D 
jest  read  and  explain  what's  said  on 
that  pint.  You  see,  Parson,"  he  added, 
after  having  read  from  the  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  44yon  see  the 
statoot  pervides  that  no  person  shall  be 

Cd  in  wedlock,  without  they've  fust 
published  in  a  sartin  manner  pinted 
out.  Well,  that  looks,  to  be  sure,  at 
fust  sight,  as  if  it  meant  to  say  no  pub- 
lishment, no  jinin' — but  'tain't  so,  and  it 
don't  mean  bo;  for  the  third  section 
here  pervides,  that,  ef  any  justice  or 
minister  shall  jine  any  person  in  mar- 
riage—shall jine  any  person  in  mar- 
riage," he  repeated  with  increased  em- 
phasis, and  looking  up  over  his  specta- 
cles at  the  Parson,  44  without  being  fust 
published,  they  shall  pay  a  fine  of  sixtv- 
seven  dollars.  Now  jest  look  at  tie 
argyment.  You  see  its  plain  mat  when 
persons  are  married  without  being  pub- 
lished, they're  ither  jined  or  they  ain't 
jined.  Ef  they  are  jined,  why  they  are 
jined,  and  that's  all  that's  wanted,  and 
ef  they  ain't  jined  they  ain't  jined,  and 
that  third  section  is  all  nyni  and  doll, 
don't  mean  nothin',  and  can't  be  broke ; 
and  ef  that's  the  case,  what  on  airth  did 
the  Legislator  put  it  into  the  law  for? 
But  you  see  it  does  mean  suthin',  and 
can  be  broke,  and  it  follers  that  persons 
can  be  jined  in  marriage,  who  hain't  ben 
published ;  only  them  that  performs  the 
ceremony  and  doos  jine  'em,  breaks  the 
law  in  so  doin',  and  is  liable  to  pay 
the  penalty." 
Here  the  Colonel  paused,  and,  having 
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got  a  little  heated,  he  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
bandanna. 

"Jest  so,1'  said  Mrs.  Sweeny,  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  the  Colonel's  ex- 
position of  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
had  been  wholly  incomprehensible. 
"  It's  as  plain  as  print  that  it's  all  ex- 
actly aocordin'  to  the  law." 

"I  think  I  understand  your  argu- 
ment, Colonel,"  said  the  Parson,  who 
had  listened  attentively,  sitting,  mean- 
while, very  straight  and  upright  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  resting  on  the  top 
of  his  cane  standing  between  his  knees, 
his  eyebrows  and  cnin  a  little  elevated, 
and  Ma  head  cooked  thoughtfully  to  one 
side.  "  Allow  me  to  see  the  book,"  he 
added,  putting  on  his  spectacles — u  ah ! 
yes — section  third — um-m — any  minis- 
ter— um-um-shall  pay— sixty-seven  dol- 
lars— ran— -one  moiety— um-m— and  so 
forth :  yes,  Colonel,  I  think  you're  right ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  fine " 

"Why!  of  course,  you  wont  lose 
nothin'  in  that  way !"  cried  the  Colonel 
with  great  emphasis — "  the  Deacon  and 
I  will  stand  in  that  gap,  if  need  be ; — 
hey,  Deacon?" 

"Y-yes,  of  course,"  replied  Deacon 
Sweeny,  under  the  strait  duress  of  his 
wife's  glance. 

44  I'd  be  willin'  to  give  twice  the  mo- 
ney, jest  to  see  the  feller  that  'ud  dare 
to  prosecute,"  cried  the  Colonel,  smiting 
the  table  with  his  fist 

"Nevertheless,"  remarked  the  Parson, 
44 1  must  confess  I  like  not  the  idea  of 
infracting  the  law  of  the  land,  even 
when  I  may  do  so  with  impunity.  It 
becomes  not  those  to  whom  authority  is 
entrusted  to  use  it  in  a  manner  which  is 
by  law  forbidden." 

44 Well,  Parson,"  said  the  Colonel; 
44 as  for  that,  I  suppose  I'm  in  authority 
as  much  as  you  be ;  and,  though  as  a 
ginral  thing  I  intend  to  be  a  law-abidin' 
man,  which  I  ort  to  be  as  a  citizen  and 
a  freeman,  and  partio'lariy  as  a  magis- 
trate, I'd  as  lief  as  not'tell  ye  that  I 
expect  I've  broke  this  identical  statoot 
more'n  fifty  times.  Ef  a  couple  looks 
old  enough  to  have  a  right  to  be  married 
as  they  please,  I  jine  em  without  bein' 
too  curous." 

44  Is  it  possible !"  cried  the  Parson ; 
44  and  that's  the  secret  of  the  reason 
why  young  people  from  beyond  the 
line  seek  your  house  so  much  more 
frequently  than  mine,  as  I  have  heard  ?" 

"Egzackly,"    replied   the    Colonel, 


with  a  Bhrewd  smile;  "now  you've 
found  it  out,  you'll  be  gettin'  my  busi- 
ness away  from  me — now  you've  lanrt 
the  trick  of  my  trade:  and  a  pretty 
good  business  it  is,  too,  about  this  time 
o'  year.  Last  Thanksgivin'  night,  when 
we  got  home  from  Andrew's  and  Sally's 
wedcuV,  up  to  the  Deacon's  here,  you 
reo'lect,  we  found  two  couple  a  waitin* 
to  be  jined;  didn't  we,  Betsey?  and  I 
fined  'm,  too ;  though,  I  hain't  no  more 
idee  they  was  published,  than  I  hare 
they  was  Hindoos — not  a  bit." 

Encouraged  by  these  precedents, 
Parson  Graves  no  longer  hesitated ;  but, 
in  reply  to  a  straightforward  inquiry, 
propounded  by  Mrs.  Sweeny,  signified 
his  willingness  to  officiate  at  the  cere- 
mony, by  which  Joab  and  Lucy  were  to 
be  made  one  flesh,  notwithstanding-  die 
omission  of  the  public  notice  of  inten- 
tion. 

*  This  announcement  seemed  to  give 
universal  satisfaction  to  everybody  pre- 
sent. The  Deacon's  heart,  especially, 
wag  thereby  lightened  of  a  heavy  load, 
and  he  experienced  at  once  a  remarka- 
ble exaltation  of  spirits.  His  wife,  too, 
was  rendered  so  good-natured,  for  the 
time  being,  that  she  even  smiled  grimly 
when  Parson  Graves,  with  a  dry  humor 
peculiar  to  himself,  described  the  Dea- 
con's dismay  at  the  meeting-house  porch 
door.  But  Joab,  in  spite  of  the  cheer- 
ful demeanor  which  he  thought  it  wise 
to  assume,  was  still  secretly  uneasy. 
"Law's  so  full  o'  ketches,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "and  Uncle  Starr,  with  all  his 
knowledge,  hain't  learnt  'em  all  by  con- 
siderable.'* <  So,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  listening  to  Parson 
Graves,  he  picked  up  the  sheepskin- 
covered  book  from  the  table,  and  slyly 
read  every  section  of  the  statute  con- 
cerning marriage. 

Though  stoutly  pressed  to  stay  to 
dinner,  the  visitors,  one  and  all,  ex- 
cused themselves,  and  shortly  after- 
wards departed  in  a  body,  Parson 
Graves  and  Joab  leading  the  way,  and 
the  Deacon  and  his  wife  following  after, 
arm  in  arm,  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
lovingly  conjugal  style.  So  the  neigh- 
bors, hurrying  to  the  windows  as  they 
passed  by,  knew  by  this  token  that  the 
wedding  was  not  to  be  postponed ;  for, 
as  Mrs.  Ensign  Vickars  shrewdly  re- 
marked, if  harm  had  come  of  the  Dea- 
con's heedlessness,  he  never  would  have 
dared  to  trust  himself  so  near  to  his  wife 
upon  the  same  day. 


[To  be  Concluded  ] 
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THE  war  raging  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  sea  for  the  last  two  years, 
has  called  particular  attention  to  the 
two  millions  of  armed  men  kept  in  pay 
by  Europe,  even  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
and  destined,  perhaps,  to  be  very  soon 
increased  to  twice  that  number ;  and  if, 
as  is  all  but  certain,  the  war  should 
continue,  we  may  expect  to  see  these 
four  millions  engaged  in  active  opera- 
tions, on  a  theater  of  war  occupying, 
from  sea  to  sea,  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  European  Continent.   - 

For  this  reason,  an  account  not  only  of 
the  armies  hitherto  engaged  in  the  East- 
ern conflict,  but  of  the  more  important 
remaining  armies  of  Europe  as  well,  can- 
not be  uninteresting  to  our  readers, 
especially  as,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, nothing  has  fortunately  ever  been 
seen  approaching,  in  any  degree,  the 
magnitude  of  even  the  second-rate  ar- 
mies of  Europe ;  wherefore  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  bodies  is  but  vaguely  known 
to  the  non-professional  public  among  us. 
The  jealousy  which  formerly  surround- 
ed the  army  of  every  power  with  mys- 
terious secrecy,  no  longer  exists. — 
Strange  to  say,  even  in  countries  the 
most  adverse  to  publicity,  where  all 
departments  of  the  civil  administration 
remain, 'to  the  present  day,  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  required  by  absolutism, 
the  organization  ot  the  army  is  perfect- 
ly known  to  the  public.  Army  lists 
are  published,  stating,  not  only  the  sub- 
division of  the  armed  force  in  corps, 
divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  battal- 
ions, and  squadrons,  but  also  the  dislo- 
cations of  these  bodies,  with  the  numbers 
and  the  names  of  the  officers  command- 
ing them.  Whenever  great  reviews 
take  place,  the  presence  of  foreign 
officers  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  even 
courted,  criticism  is  solicited,  observa- 
tions are  exchanged,  the  distinctive 
institutions  and  contrivances  of  each 
army  are  sagely  discussed,  and  a  pub- 
licity is  established,  which  but  too 
strangely  contrasts  with  many  other  fea- 
tures in  the  same  government.  Th  e  actual 
secrets  which  a  European  war-ministry 
can  contrive  to  keep  to  itself,  are  a  few 
recipes  for  chemical  compositions,  such 
as  rockets  or  fuses;  and  even  these 
are  found  out  very  soon,  or  are  super- 
seded by  the  progress  of  invention ;  as, 
for    instance,    the    British    congreve- 
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rocket  composition,  by  Mr.  Hale's  war- 
rockets,  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
now  in  the  British  army  also. 

This  publicity  causes,  in  time  of  peace, 
the  various  war  ministries  of  the  civil- 
ized world  to  form,  as  it  were,  one  large 
military  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  merit  of  all  proposed  in- 
novations, and  allowing  each  member 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of  all  the 
remainder.  Thus  it  has  been  brought 
about  that  the  arrangements,  organiza- 
tion and  general  economy  of  almost  all 
European  armies  are  nearly  the  same, 
and  in  this  sense  it  maybe  said  that 
one  army  is  about  as  good  as  any  other. 
But  national  character,  historical  tra- 
dition, and,  above  all  things,  different 
degrees  of  civilization,  create  as  many 
diversities,  and  give  to  each  army  its 
peculiar  points  of  excellence  and  weak- 
ness. The  Frenchman  and  the  Hunga- 
rian, the  Englishman  and  the  Italian,  the 
Russian  and  the  German,  under  certain 
circumstances,  may  be  equally  good  and 
efficient  soldiers ;  but,  in  spite  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  drill,  which  appears  to 
level  all  distinctions,  every  one  will  be 
gjood  in  his  own  way,  by  virtue  of  quali- 
ties different  from  those  possessed  by 
his  rivals. 

This  brings  us  to  a  question  but  too 
often  mooted  between  the  military  pa- 
triots of  different  nationalities :  Which 
are  the  best  soldiers  ?  Of  course,  every 
people  is  jealous  of  its  own  fame ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public,  fed 
by  narratives  which,  whatever  they  may 
lack  in  critical  exactness,  are  amply 
adorned  with  high  patriotic  coloring, — 
one  regiment  of  its  own  can  "  lick"  any 
two  or  three  of  any  other  nation.  Mili- 
tary history,  as  a  science  in  which  a 
correct  appreciation  of  facts  is  the  only 
paramount  consideration,  is  but  of  very 
recent  date,  and  boasts  as  yet  of  a 
very  limited  literature.  It  is,  however, 
an  established  branch  of  science,  and 
more  and  more  every  day  scatters  to  the 
winds,  like  chaff,  the  unblushing  and 
stupid  bluster  which  too  long  has  cha- 
racterized works  calling  themselves  his- 
torical because  they  made  a  trade  of 
distorting  every  fact  they  recounted. 
The  time  is  past  when,  in  writing  the 
history  of  a  war,  people  can  continue 
that  war,  so  to  say,  on  their  own  account, 
and  safely  cannonade  the  late  enemy 
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with  dirt,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
forbids  them  from  cannonading  him 
with  iron.*  And  although  many  a 
minor  point  in  military  history  remains 
still  to  be  settled,  yet  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  are  none  of  the  civilized 
nations  which  cannot  boast  of  having, 
at  some  time  or  other,  produced  the 
best  soldiers  of  their  time.  The  Ger- 
man Landsknechtc  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  the  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  for  a  period  as  invincible 
as  the  splendid  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
succeeded  them  to  the  rank  of  "the 
first  infantry  of  the  world ;"  the  French 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  of  Eugene  disputed,  for  a  while, 
with  each  other  this  post  of  honor,  until 
the  Prussians  of  Frederick  the  Great 
settled  the  question  by  defeating  both 
of  them;  these,  again,  were  hurled  down 
into  utter  disrepute  by  a  single  blow 
at  Jena,  and  once  more  the  French  were 
universally  acknowledged  the  first  sol- 
diers of  Europe;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  they  could  not  prevent  the 
English,  in  Spain,  from  proving  them- 
selves their  superiors  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  in  certain  moments  of 
a  battle.  No  doubt,  the  legions  which 
Napoleon  led,  in  1805,  from  the  camp 
of  Boulogne  to  Austerlitz,  were  the 
finest  troops  of  their  time;  no  doubt 
Wellington  knew  what  he  said,  when 
he  called  his  soldiers  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Peninsular  war  "  an  army  with 
which  he  could  go  any  where,  and  do 
any  thing;"  and  yet  tno  flower  of  this 
Peninsular  British  army  was  defeated 
at  New  Orleans,  by  mere  militia  men 
and  volunteers,  without  either  drill  or 
organization. 

The  experience  of  all  past  campaigns, 
then,  leads  us  to  the  same  result;  and 
every  sensible  old  soldier,  unbiassed  by 
prejudice,  will  confirm  it:  that  military 
qualities,  both  as  regards  bravery  and 
aptitude  for  the  work,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  pretty  impartially  distributed 
among  the  different  nations  of  the 
world;  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
gree, as  the  special  nature  of  the  quali- 
fication, which  distinguishes  the  soldiers 
of  different  nationalities ;  and  that  with 
the  publicity  established  now-a-days  in 
military  matters,  it  is  the  assiduous 
application  of  thought,  improvement, 


invention,  to  the  military  institutions 
and  resources  of  a  State,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  military  qualities 
specially  distinguishing  a  nation,  by 
which  alone  an  army  can  be  made,  for 
a  time,  to  rank  foremost  among  its  rivals. 
Thus  we  see,  at  once,  what  an  advan- 
tage, in  a  military  Bense,  a  higher  devel- 
opment of  civilization  gives  to  a  country 
over  its  less  advanced  neighbors.  As 
an  example,  we  may  mention  that  the 
Russian  army,  though  distinguished  by 
many  soldier-like  qualities  of  the  first 
order,  has  never  been  able  to  establish 
a  superiority  over  any  army  of  civilized 
Europe.  At  even  chances,  the  Rus- 
sians would  fight  desperately;  but  up 
to  the  present  war,  at  least,  they  were 
sure  to  be  beat,  whether  their  oppo- 
nents were  French,  Prussians,  Poles, 
or  English. 

Before  we  consider,  the  different  ar- 
mies separately,  a  few  general  remarks 
respecting  them  all  are  requisite. 

An  army,  especially  a  large  one  of 
from  three  hundred  thousand  to  five 
hundred  thousand  and  more  men,  with 
all  its  necessary  subdivisions,  its  dif- 
ferent arms,  and  its  requirements  in 
men,  material,  and  organization,  is  it- 
self so  complicated  a  body  that  the 
highest  possible  simplification  becomes 
indispensable.  There  are  so  many  in- 
evitable varieties,  that  it  might  be 
expected  they  would  not  be  increased 
by  factitious  and  unmeaning  variega- 
tions. Nevertheless,  habit  and  that 
spirit  of  show  and  parade  which  is  the 
bane  of  old  armies,  has  complicated 
matters  in  almost  every  European  army 
to  an  incredible  degree. 

The  differences  in  size,  strength,  and 
temperament  which  are  found,  both  in 
men  and  horses,  in  every  country,  ne- 
cessitate a  separation  of  light  infantry 
and  cavalry  from  heavy  infantry  and 
cavalry.  To  attempt  to  completely 
obliterate  this  separation,  would  be  to 
mix  up  in  one  body  individuals  whose 
military  qualifications  are  opposite  by 
nature,  and  would,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
degree  neutralize  each  other;  thereby 
lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  either  arm  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  separate  bodies — the  one  com- 
prising the  heavier  and  clumsier 
men  (and   horses   respectively),  des- 


*  We  mast  not  omit  to  Btate  that  our  own  country  has  produced  a  military  history  of  the 
first  class  for  impartiality,  becoming  language,  and  even-handed  justice  to  friend  and  foe :  we 
r  to  The  War  with  Mexico,  by  Major  Ripjjet. 
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tined  principally  for  the  great  decisive 
charges,  and  the  fight  in  closed  ranks; 
the  other  forming  the  lighter,  more 
active  men,  specially  adapted  for  skir- 
mishing, outpost  and  advanced  guard 
duty,  rapid  maneuvers,  and  the  like. 
So  for,  the  subdivision  is  perfectly 
legitimate.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
natural  distribution,  in  almost  every 
army,  each  subdivision  is  again  subdi- 
vided into  branches  distinguished  by 
nothing  but  fanciful  distinctions  of  dress 
and  by  theoretical  quibbles  which  are 
constantly  contradicted  by  practice  and 
experience. 

Thus,  in  every  European  army  there 
exists  a  corps  called  Guards,  pretending 
to  be  the  ilite  of  the  army,  but  which 
in  reality  merely  consists  of  the  biggest 
monsters  of  men  that  can  be  got  hold 
of.  The  Russian  and  the  English 
Guards  are  most  distinguished  in  this 
respect;  though  no  proof  exists  that 
they  exceed  in  bravery  and  effectiveness 
the  other  regiments  in  either  service. 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard  was  a  far  differ- 
ent institution ;  it  was  the  actual  elite 
of  the  army ;  and  bodily  size  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  its  formation.  But  even 
this  guard  weakened  the  rest  of  the 
army,  by  absorbing  its  best  elements, 
and  consideration  for  such  an  unrivaled 
corps  led  Napoleon,  sometimes,  into 
mistakes — as  at  Borodino,  where  he  did 
not  bring  the  Guards  forward  at  the  de- 
cisive moment,  and  thereby  missed  the 
chance  of  preventing  the  Kussian  force 
from  effecting  their  retreat  in  good 
order.  The  French  have,  beside  their 
Imperial  Guard,  a  sort  of  elite  in  every 
battalion,  forming  two  companies — one 
of  grenadiers,  and  the  other  of  volti- 
geurs ;  thereby  complicating  the  tactical 
evolutions  of  the  battalion  to  an  unne- 
cessary degree.  Other  nations  have 
similar  corps.  All  these  choice  troops, 
beside  their  distinctive  formation  and 
dress,  receive  higher  pay.  It  is  said 
that  such  a  system  spurs  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  private  soldier,  especial- 
ly amongst  excitable  nations  like  the 
French  and  Italians ;  but  the  same  ob- 
ject would  be  obtained,  and  perhaps 
more  perfectly,  if  the  men  who  had 
earned  such  distinctive  marks  should 
remain  in  the  ranks  of  their  respective 
companies,  and  were  not  made  use  of  as 
a  pretext  for  disturbing  the  tactical 
unity  and  symmetry  of  the  battalion. 

A  still  more  striking  humbug  is  prac- 
ticed with  regard  to  the  cavalry.    Here 


the  distinction  between  light  and  heavy 
horse  forms  a  pretext  for  subdivisions 
of  all  sorts— cuirassiers,  dragoons,  car- 
abineers, lancers,  chasseurs,  hussars, 
and  so  on.  All  such  subdivisions  are 
not  only  useless,  they  are  actually  pre- 
posterous by  the  complications  they 
cause.  Hussars  and  lancers  are  imi- 
tated from  the  Hungarians  and  Poles ; 
but  in  Hungary  and  Poland  these  arms 
have  their  sense-^they  were  the  national 
arms,  and  the  dress  of  the  troops  carry- 
ing them  was  the  national  dress  of  the 
country.  To  imitate  such  peculiarities  in 
other  countries,  where  the  national  spirit 
is  wanting  that  gave  them  life,  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  ridiculous ;  and  well 
might,  in  1814,  the  Hungarian  hussar, 
when  greeted  with  the  title  of  "  com- 
rade" by  a  Russian  hussar,  reply,  4i  No 
comrade — I  hussar,  you  harlequin !" 
(Nix  camerad — ich  husar,  du  harts- 
wurst!)  Another  such  ridiculous  insti- 
tution, in  almost  all  armies,  is  formed  by 
the  cuirassiers — men  actually  disabled, 
and  disabling  their  horses,  too,  by  the 
weight  of  their  breast-plates  (a  French 
cuirass  weighs  twenty-two  pounds), 
and,  for  all  that,  not  protected  by  them 
from  the  effects  of  a  rifle-ball  nred  at 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance ! 
The  cuirass  had  been  got  rid  of  in  al- 
most all  European  armies,  when  Napo- 
leon's love  of  show  and  of  monarchical 
tradition  re-introduced  it  among  the 
French,  and  his  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Beside  our  own  little  army,  the  Sar- 
dinian is  the  only  one,  among  civilized 
nations,  in  which  cavalry  consists  of 
plain  light  and  heavy  horse,  without 
any  furtner  subdivision,  and  where  the 
cuirass  is  completely  done  away  with. 

In  the  field  artillery,  a  great  compli- 
cation of  different  calibers  is  found  in 
every  army.  The  English  have  the 
greatest  diversity  in  theory,  carrying 
eight  calibers  and  twelve  different  models 
of  guns ;  but  in  practice  their  enormous 
material  allows  them  to  reduce  their 
artillery  to  great  simplicity.  In  the 
Crimea,  for  instance,  the  mne-pounder 
and  the  twenty-four  pound  howitzer 
are  almost  the  only  calibers  in  use. 
The  French  have  introduced,  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  greatest  possible 
simplicity,  by  replacing  their  four  dif- 
ferent calibers  by  one,  the  light  twelve- 
pound  howitzer- gun,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  its  place.  In  most  other  ar- 
mies, from  three  to  four  calibers  are 
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still  in  existence,  not  counting  the  varie- 
ties of  carriages,  tumbrils,  wheels,  and 
the  like. 

The  technical  corps  of  the  different 
armies,  the  engineers,  and  so  on,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  staff,  are  organ- 
ized in  all  armies  upon  a  pretty  similar 
footing,  except  that  with  the  British, 
and  to  their  great  detriment,  the  staff 
does  not  form  a  separate  corps  at  all. 
Other  minor  differences  will  be  men- 
tioned in  their  respective  places. 

We  begin  with  that  army  which,  from 
the  organization  it  received  during  the 
revolution  and  under  Napoleon,  has 
served  as  a  sort  of  model  to  all  European 
armies  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

I.  The  French  Army. 

France  had,  when  the  present  war 
broke  out,  one  hundred  regiments  of  in- 
fantry of  the  line  (the  76th  to  100th  were, 
up  to  a  recent  date,  oalled  "  light  infan- 
try," but  their  drill  and  organization 
was  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the 
line  regiments).  Each  regiment  counts 
three  battalions,  two  field-battalions,  and 
the  third  as  a  reserve.  In  time  of  war, 
however,  the  third  battalion  can  be 
very  soon  organized  for  field  duty,  and 
a  fourth  battalion,  formed  by  the  extra 
depot  company  of  each  of  the  three 
battalions,  undertakes  the  duties  of  the 
dep6t.  This  was  done  during  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  who  even  formed  fifth,  and, 
in  some  instances,  sixth  battalions.  For 
the  present,  however,  we  can  only  count 
three  battalions'  per  regiment.  Each 
battalion  has  eight  service-companies 
(one  of  grenadiers,  one  of  voltigeurs,  and 
six  center-companies);  and  each  com- 
pany, on  the  war  footing,  counts  three 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers.  A 
French  battalion  of  the  lino,  therefore, 
amounts,  on  the  war  footing,  to  about 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  men,  one-eighth 
of  whom  (the  voltigeur  company)  are 
especially  set  apart  for  light  infantry 
duty. 

Ihe  special  corps  destined  for  light 
infantry  service  consist  of  the  chas- 
seurs-d-pied  and  of  the  African  corps 
The  chasseurs,  before  the  war,  only  ten 
battalions,  were,  in  1853,  raised  to 
twenty  battalions,  so  that  nearly  every 
infantry  division  of  the  army  (four 
regiments)  can,  on  its  formation,  re- 
ceive one  chasseur  battalion.  These  bat- 
talions count  ten  companies,  or  nearly 


1300  men.  The  troops  specially  des- 
tined for  African  service  consist  of: 
three  regiments,  containing  nine  battal- 
ions of  Zouaves ;  two  regiments,  or  six 
battalions,  of  the  Foreign  Legion;  six 
battalions  of  light  infantry  (of  which, 
three  battalions  native  chasseurs),  to- 
gether twenty-one  battalions,  or  about 
22,000  men. 

The  cavalry  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tinct portions : — 

1.  Heavy  or  Reserve  Cavalry,  12  regiment* 
—2  of  carabineers,  (cuirassier  rifles)  10  of 
cuiraBsien*^72  squadrons. 

2.  Cavalry  of  the  line,  20  regiments — 12  of 
dragoons,  8  of  lanoers«120  squadrons. 

3.  Light  Cavalry,  21  regiments — 12  chas- 
seurs-a-cheval,  9  hua»ars==126  squadrons. 


4.  African    light    cavalry,   7 
4  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  3 
rons. 


•quad- 


The  squadrons  are  of  190  men  for 
the  reserve  and  line  cavalry,  and  200 
men  for  the  light  cavalry — on  the 
war  footing.  In  time  of  peace,  there 
are  scarcely  four  squadrons  of  120 
men  fully  equipped,  so  that,  on  every 
mobilization  of  the  army,  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  on  furlough  have  to  be  called 
in,  and  the  horses  for  them  to  be  found, 
which,  in  a  country  as  poor  in  horses  as 
France,  can  never  be  done  without  a 
large  importation  from  abroad. 

The  artillery,  as  recently  reorganised, 
is  formed  in  seventeen  regiments :  five 
of  foot-artillery,  for  garrison  and  siege 
duty;  seven  of  the  line  (for  service 
with  the  infantry  divisions);  four  of 
horse- artillery,  and  one  of  pontoniers. 
The  foot-artillery  appear  to  be  destined 
to  act  in  the  field  on  emergencies  only. 
The  artillery  of  the  line  have  their  gun- 
carriages  and  limbers  constructed  so 
that  the  gunners  can  ride  on  them  during 
quick  movements.  The  horse-artillery 
is  organized  as  in  other  services.  The 
lino  and  horse-artillery  count  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  batteries,  of  six 
guns  each,  to  which  sixty  batteries  of 
the  foot-artillery  may  be  added  as  a 
reserve,  altogether,  1182  guns. 

Beside  the  above,  the  artillery  com- 
prises thirteen  companies  of  work- 
men. 

The  special  services  of  the  army 
comprise: — A  general  staff  of  560 
officers;  staffs  for  the  fortresses,  the 
artillery,  and  the  engineers,  of  about 
1200  officers ;  three  regiments  of  sap- 
pers and  miners ;  five  pack  squadrons ; 
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five  train  squadrons;  1187  medical 
officers,  and  so  on.  The  total  numbers 
are  as  follows : 

Infantry. 
Lane,  300  bat's  and  300  d6p6t  comp's,   335,000 
Chasseurs,  20  battalions,  26,000 

Afrioan  troops,  21  battalions,  22,000 


Cavalry. 
Reserve,  72  sq.  and  12  depots,  16,300 
Line,     120  "         20       "      28,400 
-  -  -       —  "         21       "      31,300 


383,000 


120 
Lfehf,   126  " 


African,  42  " 


10,000       86,000 


ArtWy  and  special  corps  1200  guns  and  70,000 
1200  guns  and  539,000 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  newly 
formed  Guard  in  the  strength  of  one 
division  of  infantry  (two  regiments 
of  grenadiers,  two  of  voltigenrs,)  one 
brigade  of  cavalry  (one  regiment  of 
cuirassiers,  one  of  guides),  one  battalion 
of  chasseurs,  and  four  or  five  batteries 
of  artillery;  as  well  as  25,000  men 
of  the  gendarmerie,  14,000  of  whom 
are  horse  gendarmes.  Two  more  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  the  101st  and  102d, 
have  recently  been  formed,  and  a  new 
brigade  of  the  foreign  legion  (Swiss) 
is  in  course  of  formation.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  French  army,  in  its  pre- 
sent organization,  contains  the  cadres 
for  about  600,000  men,  and  this  will 
be  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  its 
present  strength. 

The  army  is  recruited  by  ballot, 
among  all  young  men  who  have  reached 
their  twentieth  year.  It  is  presumed 
that  about  140,000  men  are  annually 
available,  of  which  number,  however,  in 
time  of  peace,  from  60,000  to  80,000 
only  are  taken  for  service.  The  re- 
mainder may  be  called  in  at  any  time 
during  the  eight  years  following  their 
ballot.  A  great  number  of  soldiers, 
besides,  are  dismissed  on  long  fur- 
loughs during  peace,  so  that  the  actual 
time  of  service,  even  of  those  called 
in,  does  not  exceed  from  four  to 
five  years.  This  system,  while  it  gives 
the  troops  actually  serving  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency,  does  not  prepare  any 
drilled  reserves  for  a  case  of  emergency. 
A  great  continental  war,  in  which 
Prance  would  have  to  act  with  two  or 
three  large  armies,  would  force  her, 
even  in  the  second  campaign,  to  bring 
into  the  field  many  raw  levies,  and 
would  show,  in  the  third  campaign,  a 
very  sensible  deterioration  of  the  army. 


The  French  are,  indeed,  very  handy  at 
learning  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  but,  in 
that  case,  why  keep  up  the  long  period 
of  service,  which  excludes  the  greater 
portion  of  the  available  young  men 
from  the  benefit  of  a  school  of  military 
instruction  ? 

Wherever  military  service  is  both 
compulsory  and  of  long  duration,  the 
neoessity  of  European  society  has  intro- 
duced the  privilege,  for  the  wealthier 
classes,  of  buying  off  by  a  money-pay- 
ment, in  some  shape  or  other,  the  obli- 
fation  to  serve  personally.  Thus,  in 
'ranee,  the  system  of  finding  substi- 
tutes is  legally  recognized,  and  about 
eighty  thousand  of  these  are  constantly 
serving  in  the  French  army.  They  are 
mostly  recruited  from  what  are  called 
the  "dangerous  classes;"  they  are 
rather  difficult  to  handle,  but,  when 
•nee  broken  in,  form  capital  soldiers. 
They  require  a  very  strict  discipline  to 
keep  them  in  good  behavior ;  and  their 
notions  of  order  and  subordination  are 
sometimes  rather  extravagant.  Wher- 
ever there  are  large  numbers  of  them 
in  a  regiment,  they  are  sure  to  cause 
difficulties  in  a  garrison.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  thought  that  the  best 
place  for  them  is  before  the  enemy, 
and,  thus,  the  light  troops  of  Africa 
are  especially  recruited  from  them ;  for 
instance,  the  Zouaves,  who  almost  all 
entered  the  army  as  "  remplacants." 
The  Crimean  campaign  has  fully  shown 
that  the  Zouaves  carry  their  African 
habits  everywhere — their  love  of  plun- 
der, as  well  as  their  unruly  conduct  in 
adversity,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  in  this 
sense  that  a  kindred  genius,  the  late 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  said,  in  his  bul- 
letin on  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  "  The 
Zouaves  are,  indeed,  the  first  soldiers 
of  the  world !" 

The  equipment  of  the  French  army 
is,  upon  the  whole,  first-rate.  The 
arms  are  well  constructed,  and,  espe- 
cially the  cavalry  saber,  of  a  very  good 
model,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  a  little  too 
long.  The  infantry  are  accoutred  ac- 
cording to  the  new  system  which  was 
introduced,  at  the  same  time,  in  France 
and  Prussia ;  by  it,  the  cross-belts,  for 
pouch  and  sword,  or  bayonet,  are  done 
away  with ;  both  are  worn  on  a  belt 
round  the  waist,  supported  by  two 
leather  braces  over  the  shoulders,  while 
the  knapsack  is  loosely  worn  over  the 
shoulders  by  two  straps,  without  the 
old-fashioned  connecting  strap  across 
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the  chest.  Thus,  the  chest  is  left  en- 
tirely free,  and  the  soldier  becomes  a 
different  man  altogether  from  the  unfor- 
tunate being  strapped  and  buckled  up 
in  the  sort  of  leather  cuirass  in  which 
the  old  system  confined  him.  The  dress 
is  plain,  but  tasteful;  it  must,  indeed, 
be  admitted  that,  in  military,  as  well  as 
in  civilian  fashions,  the  French  have 
showed  more  taste  than  any  other 
nation.  A  blue  tunic,  or  frock-coat, 
covering  the  thighs  to  the  knees,  with 
a  low  standing  collar  cut  out  in  front, 
scarlet  trowsers,  moderately  wide,  a 
light  kepi,  the  most  soldier-like  head- 
gear yet  invented,  shoes  and  gaiters, 
and  a  comfortable  gray  capote,  form 
an  outfit  as  simple  and  efficient  as 
any  known  in  European  armies.  In 
Africa,  the  head  is  protected  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  white  flan- 
nel capote,  and  flannel  under -clothing 
is  also  served  out  to  the  troops.  In 
the  Crimea,  heavy  cloth  capotes  were 
worn  during  the  last  winter,  covering 
the  head,  neck  and  shoulders.  The 
chasseurs-d-pied  are  clothed  all  in  gray, 
with  green  facings ;  the  Zouaves  have 
a  sort  of  Turkish  fancy  costume,  which 
appears  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
the  duty  they  have  to  do.  The  Chas- 
seurs, and  some  other  African  battal- 
ions, are  armed  with  the  Minie  rifle, 
the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  with 
plain  percussion  muskets.  There  ap- 
pears to  be,  however,  an  intention  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  the  troops 
armed  with  rifled  muskets. 

The  cavalry  are  a  fine-looking  class 
of  men,  lighter  in  weight  than  in  many 
other  armies,  but  none  the  worse  for 
that.  In  the  peace  establishment,  they 
are,  upon  the  whole,  passably  well 
horsed  by  animals  procured  abroad,  or 
from  the  horse-breeding  establishments 
of  the  government,  and  the  districts 
where  they  have  succeeded  in  improv- 
ing the  native  breed,  which,  until 
lately,  was  very  poor.  But,  in  case  of 
war,  when  the  number  of  horses  has  to 
be  suddenly  doubled,  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  altogether  insufficient, 
and  thousands  of  horses  have  to  be 
bought  abroad,  many  of  which  are 
scarcely  fit  for  cavalry  service.  Thus, 
in  any  long  war,  the  French  cavalry 
will  soon  be  deteriorated,  unless  the 
government  can  lay  its  hands  on  the 
resources  of  countries  rich  in  horses,  as 
it  did  in  1805,  %  and  7. 

The  artillery  are  now  armed  exclu- 


sively with  the  new  light  twelve  pound 
gun,  the  so-called  invention  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  But,  as  the  light  twelve 
pounder,  adapted  for  a  charge  one  quar- 
ter the  weight  of  the  ball,  already  ex- 
isted in  the  English  and  Dutch  armies, 
as  the  Belgians  had  already  done  away 
with  the  chamber  in  their  howitzers,  and 
as  both  Prussians  and  Austrians  are  in 
the  habit,  in  certain  cases,  of  firing  shells 
from  common  twelve  and  twenty-four- 
pound  guns,  the  pretended  invention 
reduces  itself  to  the  adaptation  of  this 
light  twelve  pounder  to  the  common 
French  eight  pounder  carriage.  How- 
ever, the  French  artillery  has  evidently 
gained  in  simplicity  and  efficiency  by 
the  change;  whether  its  mobility  has 
not  suffered,  remains  to  be  seen ;  as  also, 
whether  the  twelve  pounder  will  be 
found  efficient  enough  for  hollow  shot. 
We  have,  akleast,  seen  it  stated  that  it 
has  already  Been  found  necessary  to 
forward  howitzers  of  a  heavier  caliber  to 
the  army  in  the  East. 

The  tactical  regulations  of  the  French 
army  are  a  strange  compound  of  soldier- 
ly sense  and  old-fashioned  traditions. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  better 
adapted  for  the  short,  distinct,  dictatorial 
military  word  of  command,  than  the 
French :  yet  the  command  is  generally 
given  with  an  excessive  prolixity  of 
words — where  two  or  three  words  would 
be  sufficient,  the  officer  has  to  shout  out 
a  whole  sentence,  or  even  two-  The 
maneuvers  are  complicated,  and  the 
drill  contains  a  good  deal  of  old-fashion- 
ed nonsense,  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
present  state  of  tactics.  In  skirnnshing, 
that  very  function  which  appears  in- 
nate to  the  Frenchman,  the  men  are 
drilled  with  a  pedantry  hardly  surpass- 
ed in  Russia.  The  same  is  true  in  some 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  maneuvers. 
But  whenever  the  French  have  to  go  to 
war,  the  necessity  of  the  case  very  soon 
dispenses  with  these  antiquated  and 
pedantic  maneuvers;  and  new  tactical 
methods,  suited  to  new  situations,  are 
arranged  and  introduced  by  nobody  so 
quickly  as  by  the  French. 

Upon  the  whole,  light  troop  duty  is 
the  forte  of  the  FrencL  They  are  liter- 
ally the  lightest  troops  in  Europe.  No- 
where is  the  average  bodily  size  of  the 
army  so  low  as  in  France.  In  1836, 
of  about  80,000  men  in  the  French 
army,  only  743  were  five  feet  eight 
inches  or  above ;  and  only  seven  meas- 
ured six  feet :  while  full  38,000  meas- 
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iiied  from  four  feet  ten  and  a  half 
inches  to  fire  feet  two  inches!  And 
yet  these  little  men  not  only  fight  ex- 
ceedingly well,  hat  they  also  stand  the 
heaviest  fatigues,  and  beat,  in  agility, 
almost  every  other  army.  General  Na- 
pier maintains  that  the  British  soldier 
is  the  heaviest  laden  fighting  animal  in 
the  world ;  but  he  had  never  seen  these 
French  African  campaigners  carry,  be- 
side  their  arms  and  personal  baggage, 
tents,  firewood,  provisions,  heaped  up 
on  their  backs  to  a  hight  far  overfower- 
ing  their  shakos,  and  thus  march  thirty 
or  forty  miles  in  a  day,  under  a  tropi- 
cal sun.  And  then  compare,; the  big, 
clumsy  British  soldier,  who,  in  time  of 
peace,  measures  five  feet  six  inches,  at 
least,  with  the  puny,  short-legged,  tai 
lor-like  Frenchman,  of  four  feet  ten! 
And  still,  the  little  Frenchman,  under 
all  his  load,  remains  a  capital  light-in- 
fantry-man; skirmisher.,  trots,  gallops, 
lies  down,  jumps  up,  a^[  the  while  load- 
ing, firing,  advancing,  retiring,  dispers- 
ing, rallying,  re-forming,  and  displays 
not  only  twice  as  much  agility,  but  also 
twice  as  much  intelligence  as  his  bony 
competitor  from  the  island  of  "rosbif." 
This  light-infantry  service  has  been 
brought  to  perfection  in  the  twenty 
battalions  of  chasseurs- d-picd.  These 
incomparable  troops,  incomparable  for 
their  peculiar  service,  are  drilled  to  make 
every  movement,  when  within  range  of 
the  enemy,  in  a  sort  of  easy  trot,  called 
pas  gymnaslique,  in  which  they  make 
between  one  hundred  and  sixty  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  paces  per  minute. 
But  not  only  can  they  run,  with  short 
intervals,  for  half  an  hour  and  more, 
but  creeping,  jumping,  climbing,  swim- 
mine,  every  movement  that  can  possi- 
bly be  roquired,  are  equally  familiar  to 
them,  while  they  are  first-rate  riflemen, 
who,  at  even  odds,  can  hold  out,  in 
ekirmishing  fights,  against  these  dead 
shots,  finding  shelter  behind  the  least 
inequality  of  ground  1 

As  to  the  action  of  the  French  infant- 
ry in  masses,  their  passionate  char- 
acter gives  them  great  advantages  with 
great  disadvantages.  Generally,  their 
nrst  charge  will  be  business-like,  rapid, 
determined,  if  not  furious.  If  success- 
ful, nothing  can  resist  them.  If  defeat- 
ed, they  will  soon  rally,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  be  again  brought  forward ; 
but,  in  an  unfortunate  or  even  chequered 
campaign,  French  infantry  will  soon 
lose  its  solidity.     Success  is  a  necessa- 


ry element  to  all  armies,  but  especially 
to  those  of  the  Romano-Celtic  race. 
The  Teutonic  race  has,  in  this  respect, 
a  decided  superiority  over  them.  The 
French,  when  Napoleon  had  once  put 
them  on  the  track,  could,  for  fifteen  years, 
overthrow  everything  before  them,  until 
reverses  broke  them  down ;  but  a  seven 
years*  war,  such  as  Frederick  the  Great 
carried  through,  a  war  where  often 
enough  he  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
often  defeated,  and  yet  finally  victori- 
ous— such  a  war  could  never  be  won 
with  French  troops.  The  war  in  Spain. 
1809-14,  affords  a  conclusive  example 
on  this  head. 

Under  Napoleon,  the  French  cavalry 
were,  in  contrast  to  the  infantry,  far 
more  renowned  for  their  action  in  mass- 
es than  for  their  duty  as  light  troops. 
They  were  deemed  irresistible,  and  even 
Napier  admits  their  superiority  over  the 
English  cavalry  of  that  day.  Welling- 
ton, to  a  certain  degree,  did  the  same. 
And  strange  to  say,  this  irresistible  ca- 
valry consisted  of  such  inferior  horse- 
men, that  all  their  charges  were  made  in 
a  trot,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  an  easy 
canter !  But  they  rode  close  together, 
and  they  were  never  launched  except 
when  the  artillery,  by  a  heavy  fire,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  them ;  and  then 
in  large  masses  only.  Bravery  and  the 
flush  of  victory  did  the  rest.  The  pres- 
ent French  cavalry,  especially  the  Al- 
gerian regiments,  are  very  fine  troops, 
good  riders  in  general,  and  still  better 
fencers ;  though,  in  horsemanship,  they 
are  still  inferior  to  the  British,  Prussians, 
and,  especially,  the  Austrians.  But  as 
the  army,  whenplaced  on  a  war-foot- 
ing, must  double  its  cavalry,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  quality  will  be  deteriorated ; 
it  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  the  French 
possess,  in  a  high  degree,  that  essential 
quality  of  a  horse-soldier  which  we  call 
dash,  and  which  makes  up  for  a  great 
many  deficiencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  soldiers  are  so  careless  of  their 
horses  as  the  French. 

The  French  artillery  has  always 
ranked  very  high.  Almost  all  improve- 
ments-made in  gunnery,  during  the  last 
three  or  four  centuries,  have  originated 
with  the  French.  During  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  the  French  artillery  were  especi- 
ally formidable  by  their  great  skill  m  se- 
lecting positions  for  their  guns,  an  art 
then  but  imperfectly  understood  in 
other  armies.  All  testimony  agrees 
that  none  equaled  the  French  in  pla- 
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cing  their  guns  so  that  the  ground  in 
front,  while  covering  them  from  the  ene- 
my's fire,  was  favorable  to  the  effect 
of  their  own.  The  theoretical  branch 
of  artillery  has  also  been  constantly  a 
favorite  science  with  the  French ;  their 
mathematical  turn  of  mind  favors  this; 
and  the  precision  of  language,  the  sci- 
entific method,  the  soundness  of  views, 
which  characterize  their  artiUeristic  lit- 
erature, show  how  much  this  branch  of 
science  is  adapted  to  the  national  ge- 
nius. 

Of  the  special  corps,  the  engineers, 
staff,  sanitary  and  transport  corps,  we 
can  merely  say  that  they  are  nighly 
efficient  The  military  schools  are  models 
of  their  kind.  The  French  officer  is 
not  required  to  have  that  general  edu- 
cation which  is  expected  in  Prussia; 
but  the  schools  he  has  to  pass  through 
furnish  him  with  a  first  rate  profession- 
al training,  including  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  auxiliary  sciences,  and  a 
certain  proficiency  in  at  least  one  living 
language.  There  is,  however,  another 
class  of  officers  in  the  French  army, 
viz.,  that  selected  from  old  non-com- 
missioned officers.  These  latter  sel- 
dom advance  higher  than  to  a  cap- 
taincy, so  that  the  French  often 
have  young  generals  and  old  captains ; 
and  this  system  answers  exceedingly 
well. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  French  army 
shows,  in  all  its  features,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  warlike  and  spirited  nation,  that 
feels  a  pride  in  its  defenders.  That  the 
discipline  and  the  efficiency  of  this  army 
have  overcome  the  seductions  laid  out 
for  it  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  that  the 
Pretorians  of  December,  1851,  could  so 
soon  be  turned  into  the  heroes  of  the 
Crimea,  certainly  speaks  highly  to  their 
credit.  Never  was  an  army  more 
flattered,  more  courted  by  a  govern- 
ment, more  openly  solicited  to  all  sorts 
of  excesses  than  the  French  in  the 
autumn  of  1851;  never  were  they  al- 
lowed such  license  as  during  the  civil 
war  of  December;  yet  they  have  re- 
turned to  discipline  and  do  their  duty 
very  well.  The  Pretorian  element,  it 
is  true,  has,  several  times,  risen  to  the 
surfacd  in  the  Crimea,  but  Canrobert 
always  succeeded  in  quelling  it. 

II.  The  English  Army. 

The  British  army  forms  a  complete 
•contrast  to  the  French.  There  are  not 
two  points  of  similarity  between  them. 


Where  the  French  are  strong,  there 
the  British  are  weak,  and  vice  versa. 
Like  old  England  herself,  a  mass  of 
rampant  abuses,  the  organization  of  the 
English  army  is  rotten  to  die  core. 
Everything  seems  to  be  arranged  so  as 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  the  end 
aimed  at  ever  being  attained.  By  an 
inexplicable  hap-hazard,  the  boldest 
improvements— though  few,  indeed— take 
their  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of 
superannuated  imbecility;  and  yet, 
whenever  the  clumsy,  creaking  machine ' 
is  set  to  work,  it  somehow  or  other 
manages  to  do  its  duty. 

The  organization  of  the  British  army 
is  soon  described.  Of  infantry  there 
are  three  regiments  of  guards,  eighty - 
five  regiments  of  the  line,  thirteen 
regiments  of  light  infantry,  two  regi- 
ments of  rifles.  During  the  present  war, 
the  guards,  the  rifles,  and  a  few  other 
regiments  have  three  battalions,  the  re- 
mainder have  two — a  dep6t  being  formed 
by  one  company  in  each.  The  recruit- 
ing, however,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  war,  and 
so  the  second  battalions  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  in  existence.  The  pres- 
ent effective  total  of  the  infantry  does 
certainly  not  exceed  120,000  men. 

Beside  the  regular  troops,  the  militia 
form  part  of  the  infantry  as  a  sort  of 
reserve  or  nursery  for  the  army.  Their 
number,  according  to  act  of  Parliament, 
may  come  up  to  80,000,  but  they  can- 
not now  number  more  than  60,000, 
although,  in  Lancashire  alone,  there 
are  six  battalions  called  out  As  the 
law  stands  at  present,  the  militia  may 
volunteer  to  Berve  in  the  Colonies,  but 
cannot  be  conducted  to  foreign  thea- 
ters of  war.  They  can,  therefore,  only 
serve  to  set  free  the  line-soldiers  who 
garrison  Corfu,  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
or,  perhaps,  hereafter,  some  of  the  more 
distant  settlements. 

Of  cavalry  there  are  three  regiments 
of  guards  (cuirassiers),  six  of  dragoon 
guards  (heavies),  four  of  heavy  dra- 
goons, four  of  light  dragoons,  five  of 
hussars,  and  four  of  lancers.  Each  regi- 
ment is  to  be  raised,  on  the  war-footing, 
to  1000  sabres  (four  squadrons  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  beside  a  d6- 
p6t).  Some  regiments  did  go  out  with 
this  strength,  but  the  disasters  of  the 
Crimea  in  winter,  the  senseless  charge  at 
Balaklava,  and  the  dearth  of  recruits 
have  re-established,  on  the  whole,  the 
old  peace-footing.     We  do  not  think 
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that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-six  regi- 
ments amount,  at  this  moment,  to  10,000 
sabers,  or  400  sabers  per  regiment,  on 
an  average. 

The  artillery  consists  of  the  regi- 
ment of  foot-artillery  (twelve  battalions, 
with  ninety-six  batteries),  and  the  bri- 
gade of  horse  artillery  (seven  batteries 
and  one  rocket-battery).  Each  battery 
has  five  guns  and  one  howitzer;  the 
calibers  of  the  guns  are  three,  six,  nine, 
twelve,  and  eighteen  pounders,  those  of 
the  howitzers  four  and  two-fifth  inches, 
four  and  a  half  inches,  five  and  a  half 
inches,  and  eight  inches.  Each  battery, 
also,  has  two  models  of  guns,  of  almost 
every  caliber,  heavy  and  light  ones.  In 
reality,  however,  the  light  nine  pounder 
and  twelve  pounder,  with  four  and  a 
half  inch  and  five  and  a  half  inch  how- 
itzer, form  the  field-calibers,  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  nine  pounder  may  now 
be  said  to  be  the  universally  adopted 
gun  of  the  British  artillery,  with  the 
four  and  a  half  inch  (twenty -four  pound- 
er) howitzer  as  an  auxiliary.  Beside 
these,  six  pounder  and  twelve  pounder 
rockets  are  in  use. 

As  the  English  army,  on  its  peace 
establishment,  forms  but  a  cadre  for  the 
war-footing,  and  as  it  is  recruited  en- 
tirely by  voluntary  enlistment,  its  real 
force,  at  a  given  moment,  can  never  be 
precisely  stated.  We  believe,  however, 
we  may  estimate  its  present  strength  at 
about  120,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry, 
and  12,000  artillery,  with  about  600 
guns  (of  which,  not  one-fifth  part  are 
horsed).  Of  these  142,000  men,  about 
32,000  are  in  the  Crimea,  about  50,000 
in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  re- 
maining 60,000  (of  whom  one-half  are 
raw  recruits,  the  other  half  drilling  them) 
at  home.  To  these  are  to  be  added  about 
60,000  militia  men.  The  pensioners, 
yeomanry  cavalry,  and  other  useless 
corps,  not  available  for  service  abroad, 
we  do  not  count  at  all. 

The  system  of  recruiting  by  volun- 
tary enlistment,  makes  it  very  difficult, 
in  time  of  war,  to  keep  up  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,  and  this  the  English  are 
now,  again,  experiencing.  We  see  again, 
as  under  Wellington,  that  30,000  or 
40,000  men  is  the  very  outside  of  what 
they  can  concentrate  and  keep  up  on  a 
given  theater  of  war;  and  as,  now, 
they  have  not  Spaniards  for  their  allies 
but  French,  the  " heroic  little  band" 
of  Britishers  almost  disappears  in  the 
midst  of  the  allied  army. 


There  is  one  institution  in  the  British 
army  which  is  perfectly  sufficient  to 
characterize  the  class  from  which  the 
British  soldier  is  recruited.  It  is  the 
punishment  of  flogging.  Corporal  pun- 
ishment does  not  exist  in  the  French, 
the  Prussian,  and  several  of  the  minor 
armies.  Even  in  Austria,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  recruits  consist  of 
semi-barbarians,  there  is  an  evident  do- 
sire  to  do  away  with  it ;  thus  the  pun- 
ishment of  running  the  gauntlet  has 
reoently  been  struck  out  from  the 
Austrian  military  code.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cat-o'-nine  tails  is 
maintained  in  its  full  efficiency — an  in- 
strument of  torture  fully  equal  to  the 
Russian  knout  in  its  most  palmy  time. 
Strange  to  say,  whenever  a  reform  of 
the  military  code  has  been  mooted  in 
Parliament,  the  old  martinets  have  stuck 
up  for  the  cat,  and  nobody  more  zealously 
than  old  Wellington  himself.  To  them, 
an  unflogged  soldier  was  a  monstrously 
misplaced  being.  Bravery,  discipline, 
and  invincibility,  in  their  eyes,  were 
the  exclusive  qualities  of  men  bearing 
the  soars  of  at  least  fifty  lashes  on 
their  backs. 

The  cat-o'-nine  tails,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  is  not  only  an  instrument 
calculated  to  inflict  pain ;  it  leaves  in- 
delible scars,  it  marks  a  man  for  life,  it 
brands  him.  Now,  even  in  the  British 
army,  such  corporal  punishment,  such 
branding,  really  amounts  to  an  everlast- 
ing disgrace.  The  flogged  man  loses 
caste  with  his  fellow  soldiers.  But, 
according  to  the  British  military  code, 
punishment,  before  the  enemy,  consists 
almost  exclusively  in  flogging;  and 
thus,  the  very  punishment  which  is 
said,  by  its  advocates,  to  be  the  only 
means  of  keeping  up  discipline  in  cases 
of  great  urgency,  is  the  means  of  ruin- 
ing discipline  by  destroying  the  morale 
and  the  point  Shvnntur  of  the  soldier. 

This  explains  two  very  curious  facts : 
first,  the  great  number  of  English 
deserters  before  Sebastopol.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  British  soldiers  had  to 
make  superhuman  exertions  to  guard 
the  trenches,  those  who  could  not  keep 
awake  for  forty-eight  or  sixty  hours  to- 
gether, were  flogged !  The  idea  of  flog- 
ging such  heroes  as  the  British  soldiers 
had  proved  themselves  in  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol,  and  in  winning  the 
day  of  Inkermann  in  spite  of  their  gen- 
erals!  But  the  articles  of  war  left  no 
choice.  The  best  men  in  the  army,  when 
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overpowered  by  fatigue,  got  flogged, 
and,  dishonored  as  they  were,  they  de- 
serted to  the  Russians.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  more  powerful  condemnation 
of  the  flogging  system  than  this.  In 
no  former  war  have  troops  of  any  na- 
tion deserted  in  numbers  to  the  Russi- 
ans; they  knew  that  they  would  be 
treated  worse  than  at  home.  It  was  re- 
served to  the  British  army  to  furnish 
the  first  strong  contingent  of  such  de- 
serters, and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  English  themselves,  it  was  flog- 
ging that  made  the  men  desert  The 
other  fact  is,  the  signal  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  raise  a  foreign  legion  under 
the  British  military  code.  The  Conti- 
nentals are  rather  particular  about  their 
backs.  The  prospect  of  getting  flog- 
ged has  overcome  the  temptation  of  the 
high  bounty,  and  good  pay.  Up  to  the 
end  of  June,  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men  had  enlisted,  whore  fifteen 
thousand  were  wanted ;  and  this  much 
is  certain,  if  the  authorities  attempt  to 
introduce  flogging  even  among  these 
one  thousand  reprobates,  they  will  have 
to  encounter  a  storm  which  will  force 
them  either  to  give  way,  or  to  dissolve 
the  foreign  legion  at  once. 

The  dress  and  equipments  of  the 
British  soldiers  are  a  model  of  what  they 
should  not  be.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  dress  in  common  wear  is  the  same 
as  armies  used  to  wear  as  long  ago  as 
1815.  No  improvement  has  been  ad- 
mitted. The  old  swallow-tail  coatee, 
disfigured  by  ugly  facings,  still  distin- 
guishes the  British  from  every  other 
soldier.  The  trowsers  are  tight,  and 
uncomfortable.  The  old  cross-belt  sys- 
tem for  fixing  bayonet-scabbard,  pouch 
and  knapsack,  reigns  supreme  in  almost 
all  regiments.  The  cavalry  wear  a 
better  fitting  dress  than  the  infantry, 
and  far  superior ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
is  much  too  tight  and  inconvenient 
Besides,  the  English  are  the  only  na- 
tion who  have  maintained  in  their  army 
the  red  coat,  the  *'  proud  red  coat"  as 
Napier  calls  it.  This  coat,  which  makes 
their  soldiers  look  like  dressed-up  mon- 
keys, is  supposed  by  its  brilliancy  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy.  But  alas, 
whoever  has  seen  any  of  the  brick-col- 
ored British  infantry  must  confess  that 
their  coats,  after  four  weeks'  wear,  in- 
spire every  looker-on  with  an  incontro- 
vertible idea,  not  of  frightfulness,  but 
of  shabbiness,  and  that  any  other  color 
would  be  far  more  terror-inspiring,  if  it 


only  could  stand  dust,  dirt,  and  wet. 
The  Danes  and  Hanoverians  used  to 
wear  the  red  coat,  but  they  dropped  it 
very  soon.  The  first  campaign  in 
Schleswig  proved  to  the  Danes  what  a 
capital  mark  to  the  enemy  is  offered  by 
a  red  coat  and  white  cross-belts. 

The  new  dress-regulation  has  brought 
forward  a  red  coat  of  the  cut  o£  the 
Prussian  coat  The'  infantry  wear  the 
Austrian  shako,  or  the  kepi ;  the  cavalry 
the  Prussian  helmet.  The  cross-belt 
accoutrements,  the  red  color,  the  tight 
trowsers.  are  more  or  less  maintained. 
Thus,  the  improvement  amounts  to  no- 
thing; and  the  British  soldier  will  only 
look  as  strange  as  ever  in  the  midst  of 
the  other  European  armies,  dressed  and 
accoutred,  as  they  are,  a  little  more  in 
accordance  with  common  sense. 

Nevertheless,  one  improvement  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  British  army, 
which  far  surpasses  anything  that  has 
been  done  in  other  countries.  This  is, 
the  arming  of  the  whole  of  the  infantry 
with  the  Minie  rifle,  as  improved  by 
Pritchard.  How  the  old  men,  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  men  generally  so  ob- 
stinate in  their  prejudices,  could  come 
to  so  bold  a  resolution,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine;  but  they  6Ud  it,  and  thus 
doubled  the  efficiency  of  their  infant- 
ry. At  Inkermann,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Minie  rifle,  by  its  deadly  cer- 
tainty of  aim  and  great  power,  decided 
the  day  in  favor  of  the  English.  When- 
ever an  English  lino  of  infantry  deliv- 
ers its  fire,  the  effect  must  be  over- 
powering to  any  enemy  armed  with  the 
common  musket,  for  the  English  Minie 
rifle  loads  as  quickly  as  any  smooth- 
bored  gun. 

The  cavalry  are  fine  men,  well  horsed, 
armed  with  swords  of  a  very  good 
model;  and  what  they  can  do,  they 
have  shown  at  Balaklava.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  men  are  too  heavy  for  their 
horses,  and,  therefore,  a  few  months  of 
active  campaigning  must  reduce  the 
British  cavalry  to  nothing.  The  Crimea 
has  given  us  a  fresh  example  of  this.  If 
the  standard  for  heavy  cavalry  was  re- 
duced to  five  feet  six  inches,  and  for  light 
cavalry  to  five  feet  four  or,  even,  two 
inches,  as,  we  believe,  it  is  now  for  the 
infantry,  a  body  of  men  might  be  formed 
far  more  suitable  for  their  actual  field 
duties.  But,  as  it  is,  the  horses  are  too 
heavily  loaded,  and  must  break  down  be- 
fore they  can  be  used,  with  effect, 
against  the  enemy. 
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The  artillery,  too,  is  composed  of 
taller  men  than  it  should  be.  The 
natural  standard  of  size  for  an  artillery- 
man is,  that  he  should  be  big  enough 
to  unlimber  a  twelve  pound  gun,  and 
five  feet  two  to  five  feet  six  inches  are 
ample  for  this  purpose,  as  we  know 
from  abundant  personal  experience 
and  observation.  In  fact,  men  of 
about  five  feet  five,  or  six,  inches, 
if  stoutly  made,  are,  generally,  the  best 
handlers  of  guns.  But  the  British  want 
a  crack  corps,  and  their  men,  therefore, 
though  tall  and  elegant  to  look  at,  lack 
that  compactness  of  body  which  is  so 
necessary  to  a  really  useful  artillery- 
man. Their  artillery  material  is  first- 
rate.  The  guns  are  the  best  in  Europe, 
the  powder  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  the  shot  and 
shell  are  of  a  smoothness  of  surface  un- 
known anywhere  else.  But,  for  all 
that,  no  guns  in  the  world  have  as  much 
windage,  and  this  shows  by  what  sort 
of  men  they  are  commanded.  There  is 
hardly  an  artillery  in  Europe  officered 
by  men  of  so  deficient  professional  edu- 
cation as  the  British.  Their  informa- 
tion very  seldom  goes  beyond  the  mere 
elements  of  the  science  of  artillery,  and, 
in  practice,  the  handling  of  field-guns 
is  as  much  as  they  understand,  and 
that  but  imperfectly.  Two  qualities,  • 
in  both  officers  and  men,  distinguish 
the  British  artillery :  uncommonly  good 
eye-sight,  and  great  calmness  in  action. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  efficiency  of  the 
British  army  is  sorely  impaired,  by  the 
ignorance,  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal, of  the  officers.  The  examination 
which  they  are  now  expected  to  under- 
go, is  actually  ridiculous — a  captain 
examined  on  the  first  three  books  of 
Euclid !  But  the  British  army  is  mainly 
instituted  for  the  stowing  away,  in  re- 
spectable situations,  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry,  and 
the  standard  of  education  for  its  officers 
must,  therefore,  bo  regulated,  not  by 
the  requirements  of  the  service,  but  by 
what  little  information  is  commonly  ex- 
pected in  an  English  "gentleman." 
As  to  the  practical  military  knowledge 
of  the  officer,  it  is  eoually  insufficient. 
The  British  officer  believes  he  has  only 
one  duty  to  perform :  to  lead  his  men, 
on  the  day  of  battle,  straight  against  the 


enemy,  and  to  give  them  an  example  of 
bravery.  Skill  m  handling  troops,  seiz- 
ing favorable  opportunities,  and  the 
like,  is  not  expected  from  him;  and 
as  to  looking  after  his  men  and  their 
wants,  why,  such  a  thing  hardly  ever 
enters  his  head.  One  half  of  the  disas- 
ters of  the  British  in  the  Crimea  arose 
from  this  universal  incapacity  of  the  offi- 
cers. They  have,  however,  one  quality 
which  fits  them  for  their  functions: 
being,  most  of  them,  passionate  hunts- 
men, they  possess  that  instinctive  and 
rapid  appreciation  of  advantages  of 
ground,  which  the  practice  of  hunting 
is  sure  to  impart 

The  incompetence  of  the  officers 
nowhere  creates  greater  mischief  than 
on  the  staff.  As  no  regularly  educated 
staff-corps  exists,  every  general  forms 
his  own  staff  from  regimental  officers, 
ignorant  of  every  part  of  their  duty. 
Such  a  staff  is  worse  than  none.  Be- 
connoitering,  especially,  is  always  done 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  as  it  must  be, 
when  done  by  men  who  know  little  of 
what  is  expected  from  them. 

The  education  of  the  other  special 
corps  is  rather  better,  but  far  below  the 
standard  in  other  nations ;  and,  in  gen- 
eral, an  English  officer  would  pass  as 
an  ignoramus  amongst  men  of  his  class 
in  any  other  country.  Witness  the 
military  literature  of  the  British.  Not 
a  work  hardly,  but  is  full  of  blunders 
which  would  not  be  forgiven  anywhere 
else,  to  a  candidate  for  a  lieutenancy. 
Every  statement  of  facts  is  given  in  a 
slovenly,  unbusiness-like,  andunsoldier- 
like  manner,  leaving  out  the  most  im- 
portant points,  and  showing,  at  once, 
that  the  writer  does  not  know  his  busi- 
ness. The  consequence  is,  that  the 
most  ridiculous  statements  of  foreign 
books  are  credited  at  once.*  We 
must,  however,  not  forget  to  state  that 
there  are  some  honorable  exceptions, 
amongst  which  W.  Napier's  "  Peninsu- 
lar War,"  and  Howard  Douglas's  **  Na- 
val Gunnery,"  rank  foremost 

The  administrative,  medical*  commis- 
sariat, transport,  and  other  accessory 
departments  are  in  a  deplorable  state, 
and  have  experienced  a  thorough  break- 
down when  put  to  the  test  in  the  Crimea. 
Efforts  are  made  to  improve  them,  as, 
also,  to  centralize  the  administration, 


*  As  an  instance,  we  refer  to  the  work  on  fire-arms  by  CoL  Chesney,  who  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  artillery  officers  in  Great  Britain. 
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bat  little  good  can  bo  expected  while 
the  civil  administration,  and,  in  fact, 
the  entire  governing  power,  remains 
altogether  the  same. 

With  all  these  enormous  drawbacks, 
the  British  army  manages  to  hobble 
through  every  campaign,  if  not  with 
success,  yet  without  disgrace.  There 
is  a  loss  of  life,  a  deal  of  mismanage- 
ment, a  compound  of  blunders  which 
astonish  us  when  compared  with  the 
state  of  other  armies  under  the  same 
circumstances ;  yet  there  is  no  loss  of 
military  honor,  there  is  seldom  a  repulse, 
almost  never  a  complete  defeat.  It  is 
the  great  personal  bravery  and  tenacity 
of  the  troops,  their  discipline  and  im- 
plicit obedience,  which  bring  this 
about.  Clumsy,  unintelligent,  and  help- 
less as  the  British  soldier  is  when 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  or  when 
called  upon  to  do  the  duty  of  light 
troops,  nobody  surpasses  him  in  a 
pitched  battle  where  he  acts  in  masses. 
His  forte  is  the  action  in  line.  An 
English  line  of  battle  will  do  what 
has  scarcely  ever  been  done  by  other 
infantry :  receive  cavalry  in  line,  keep 
their  muskets  charged  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  fire  a  volley  when  the  enemy 
is  at  thirty  yards,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  with  perfect  success.  The  fire 
of  British  infantry  is  delivered  with 
such  a  coolness,  even  in  the  most  criti- 
cal position,  that  it  surpasses,  in  effect, 
that  of  any  other  troops.  Thus,  the 
Highlanders,  in  line,  repulsed  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry  at  Balaklava.  The  in- 
domitable tenacity  of  this  infantry  was 
never  shown  to  greater  advantage  than 
at  Inkermann,  where  the  French,  un- 
der the  same  circumstaitces,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  overwhelmed ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  French  would  never 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised, 
unguarded,  in  such  a  position.  This 
solidity  and  tenacity  in  attack  and  de- 
fense, form  the  great  redeeming  quality 
of  the  British  army,  and  have  alone 
saved  it  from  many  a  defeat,  well-merit- 
ed and  all  but  intentionally  prepared 
by  the  incapacity  of  its  officers,  the 
absurdity  of  its  administration,  and  the 
clumsiness  of  its  movements. 

III.  The  Austrian  Army. 

Austria  profited  by  the  first  moments 
of  repose  after  her  severe  trials  in  1848 
and  1849,  to  reorganize  her  army  upon 
a  modern  footing.     Almost  every  de- 


partment has  been  completely  reformed* 
and  the  army  is  now  far  more  efficient 
than  ever. 

First  comes  the  infantry.  The  line 
consists  of  sixty-two  regiments,  beside 
which  there  are  one  regiment  and  twen- 
ty-five battalions  of  rifles,  and  fourteen 
regiments  and  one  battalion  of  frontier- 
infantry.  The  latter,  with  the  rifles, 
make  up  the  light  infantry. 

An  infantry  regiment  of  the  line  con- 
sists of  five  field  and  one  depot  battalion 
— together  thirty-two  companies — of 
which  the  field  companies  count  220 
men,  and  the  d6p6t  companies  130  men. 
Thus,  the  field  battalion  numbers  about 
1300  men,  and  the  whole  regiment 
nearly  6000  men,  or  as  many  as  a 
British  division.  The  whole  line,  there- 
fore, on  the  war-footing,  is  about 
370,000  strong. 

The  frontier  infantry  have  per  regi- 
ment, two  field  and  one  depdt  battalion, 
together  sixteen  companies ;  in  all,  3850 
men :  the  whole  frontier  infantry  com- 
prises 55,000  men. 

The  chasseurs,  or  rifles,  count  in  all 
thirty- two  battalions,  of  about  1000  men 
each:  total,  32,000  men. 

In  cavalry,  the  army  has,  of  heavies : 
eight  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  eight 
of  dragoons ;  of  light  horse :  twelve  of 
'  hussars,  and  twelve  of  lancers,  (seven 
of  which  were  formerly  light  dragoons, 
or  ckevaux-Ueers,  but  have  been,  lat- 
terly, turned  into  lancers). 

The  heavy  regiments  count  six 
squadrons,  beside  one  depot — the  light 
ones  eight  squadrons,  and  one  depdt 
squadron.  The  heavy  regiments  have 
1200  men,  the  light  ones  1600  men.  The 
whole  cavalry  numbers  about  67,000 
men,  on  the  war-footing. 

Of  artillery,  there  are  twelve  field 
regiments,  each  consisting  of  four  six 
pounders,  three  twelve  pounder  foot 
batteries,  six  cavalry  batteries,  and  one 
howitzer  battery,  on  the  war-footing: 
total,  1344  guns;  one  coast  regiment, 
and  one  rocket  regiment,  of  twenty 
batteries,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tubes.  Total,  1500  guns  and  rocket 
tubes,  and  53,000  men. 

This  gives  a  total  effective  number, 
on  the  war-footing,  of  522,000  fighting 
men. 

To  these  are  to  be  added  about  16,000 
sappers,  miners  and  pontoniers,  20,000 
gens  d'armes,  the  transport  corps,  and 
the  like,  raising  the  total  to  about 
590,000  men. 
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By  calling  in  the  reserve,  the  army 
can  be  increased  by  from  100,000  to 
120,000  men ;  and  by  draining  the  re- 
sources of  the  military  frontier  to  their 
utmost  limit,  another  100,000  to  120,000 
men  may  be  made  available.  But,  as 
these  forces  could  not  be  collected  at  a 
given  moment,  they  would  drop  in 
gradually,  and  thus  serve  mainly  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  ranks.  More 
than  650,000  men  Austria  could  hardly 
bring  together,  at  a  time,  under  arms. 

The  army  is  divided  into  two  auite 
distinct  corps,  the  regular  army  QAa  the 
frontier  troops.  For  the  first,  the  time 
of  service  is  of  eight  years'  duration — 
after  which  the  men  remain  two  more 
years  in  the  reserve.  Long  furloughs, 
however,  are  granted — as  in  France — 
and  five  years  may  be  nearer  the  actual 
time  the  men  are  kept  with  the  colors. 

The  frontier  troops  are  got  together 
upon  a  quite  different  prinoiple.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  South-Slavonian 
(Croat  or  Serbian),  Wallachian,  and 
partly  of  German,  settlers  who  hold  their 
lands  by  military  tenure  under  the 
crown,  and  were  formerly  employed  to 
protect  the  frontier,  from  Dalmatia  to 
Transylvania,  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Turks.  This  service  is  now  reduced  to 
a  mere  formality,  but  the  Austrian 
government,  nevertheless,  has  shown 
no  inclination  to  sacrifice  this  capital 
nursery  of  soldiers.  It  was  the  ex- 
istence of  the  frontier  organization, 
which  in  1848  saved  Badetzky's  army 
in  Italy,  and  which  in  1849  made 
possible  the  first  invasion  of  Hungary 
under  Windischgr&tz.  Next  to  Russia, 
it  is  to  the  South-Slavonian  frontier  re- 
giments that  Francis  Joseph  owes  his 
throne.  In  the  long  stretch  of  country 
occupied  by  them,  every  crown-tenant 
(that  is  almost  every  inhabitant,)  is 
obliged  to  serve  from  his  twentieth  to 
his  fiftieth  year,  when  called  upon.  The 
younger  men,  of  course,  make  up  the 
strength  of  the  regiments;  the  older 
men,  generally,  only  take  their  turns  at 
the  frontier  guard-houses,  until  called 
upon  to  serve  in  time  of  war.  This 
explains  how  a  population  of  about 
1,500,000  to  2,000,000  can  furnish  a 
contingent,  in  case  of  need,  of  150,000 
to  170,000  men,  or  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 

The  Austrian  army  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  British  army.  In 
both  there  are  many  nationalities  mixed 
together,  though  each  regiment,  gener- 


ally, belongs  to  one  nation  only.  The 
Highland  Gael,  the  Welshman,  the 
Irishman,  and  the  Englishman,  scarcely 
vary  more  than  the  German,  the  Ital- 
ian, the  Croat,  and  the  Magyar.  In 
either,  officers  of  all  races,  and  even  a 
great  many  foreigners,  are  to  be  found. 
In  either,  the  theoretical  instruction  of 
the  officers  is  extremely  defective.  In 
either,  the  tactical  forms  have  retained 
a  deal  of  the  ancient  line-formations, 
and  adopted,  in  a  limited  degree  only, 
the  use  of  columns  and  skirmishing.  In 
either,  the  dress  is  of  an  unusual  oolor : 
with  the  English,  red,  with  the  Austri- 
ans,  white.  But  in  the  efficiency  of 
their  arrangements,  in  the  practical 
experience  and  competence  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  in  tactical  mobility,  the  Aus- 
trians  by  far  surpass  the  British. 

The  dress  of  the  soldier,  leaving 
apart  the  absurd  white  color  of  the  in- 
fantry coat,  has  been  adapted  in  its  cut, 
to  the  modern  system.  A  short  tunic, 
like  the  Prussians,  sky-blue  trowsers,  a 

fray  capote,  a  light  kepi,  similar  to  the 
rench,  make  a  very  good  and  service- 
able dress,  excepting,  always,  the  tight 
trowsers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Croat 
regiments,  which  form  part  of  the  na- 
tional dress,  but  are,  for  all  that,  very 
inconvenient.  The  accoutrements  are 
not  what  they  should  be;  the  cross- 
belt  system  has  been  maintained.  The 
frontier  troops  and  artillery  are  dressed 
in  brown  coats;  the  cavalry,  either 
white,  brown  or  blue.  The  muskets 
are  rather  clumsy,  and  the  rifles,  with 
which  both  the  chasseurs  and  a  certain 
portion  of  each  company  are  armed,  are 
of  a  rather  antiquated  model,  and  far 
inferior  to  the  Minie  rifle.  The  common 
musket  is  the  old  flint  gun  changed, 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  into  a  percus- 
sion musket,  and  very  often  misses 
fire. 

The  infantry,  and  in  this  respect  it 
is  similar  to  the  English,  is  more  dis- 
tinguished by  its  action  in  masses,  than 
by  its  agility  in  light  infantry  service. 
We  must,  however,  except  the  frontier 
troops  and  the  chasseurs.  The  first 
are,  for  the  most  part,  very  efficient  in 
skirmishing,  especially  the  Serbians, 
whose  favorite  warfare  is  one  of  ambus- 
cades. The  chasseurs  are  mainly  Ty- 
rolians,  and  first-rate  marksmen.  But 
the  German  and  Hungarian  infantry 
generally  impose  by  their  solidity,  and, 
during  Napoleon's  wars,  they  often 
showed  that  in  this  respect  they  deserve 
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to  be  placed  along  with  the  British. 
They,  too,  have  more  than  onoe  re- 
ceived cavalry,  in  line,  without  deigning 
to  form  square,  and  wherever  they  have 
formed  squares,  the  enemy's  cavalry 
could  seldom  break  them  up — witness 
Aspern. 

The  cavalry  is  excellent.  The 
heavy  or  "  German"  cavalry,  consisting 
of  Germans  and  Bohemians,  is  well 
horsed,  well  armed,  and  always  efficient. 
The  light  cavalry  has,  perhaps,  lost  by 
mixing  up  the  German  chevaux-ltgers 
with  the  Polish  lancers,  but  its  Hun- 
garian hussars  will  always  remain  the 
models  of  all  light  cavalry. 

The  artillery,  recruited  mostly  from 
the  German  provinces,  has  always  stood 
high ;  not  so  much  by  early  and  judioi- 
cious  adoption  of  improvements,  as  by 
the  practical  efficiency  of  the  men. 
The  non-commissioned  offioers,  especi- 
ally, are  educated  with  great  care,  and 
are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
army.  With  the  officers,  theoretical 
proficiency  is  left  too  much  an  optional 
matter,  but  yet  Austria  has  produced 
some  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject. 
In  Austria,  study  is  the  rule,  at  least 
with  subalterns,  while  in  England,  an 
officer  who  studies  his  profession  is 
considered  a  disgrace  to  his  regiment. 
The  special  corps,  staff,  and  engineers, 
are  excellent,  as  is  proved  by  the  beau- 
tiful maps  they  have  made  from  their 
surveys,  especially  of  Lombardy.  The 
British  ordnanoe  map,  though  good,  is 
nothing  in  comparison. 

The  great  confusion  of  nationalities 
is  a  serious  evil.  In  the  British  army, 
every  man  can  at  least  speak  English, 
but  with  the  Austrians,  even  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  non-German 
regiments  can  scarcely  speak  German. 
This  creates,  of  course,  a  deal  of  con- 
fusion, difficulty,  and  interpreting,  even 


between  the  officer  and  the  soldier.  It 
is  partly  remedied  by  the  necessity  in 
which  frequent  change  of  quarters 
places  the  officers  of  learning  at  least 
something  of  every  language  spoken  in 
Austria.  But  yet,  the  inconvenience  is 
not  obviated. 

The  severity  of  the  discipline,  which 
is  whacked  into  the  men  by  frequent 
applications  of  a  hazel  stick  to  their 
posteriors,  and  the  long  time  of  service, 
prevent  the  outbreak  of  Borious  quar- 
rels between  the  various  nationalities  of 
the  army,  at  least  in  time  of  peace. 
But  1848  showed  how  little  internal 
consistency  this  body  of  troops  pos- 
sesses. At  Vienna,  the  German  troops 
refused  to  fight  the  revolution.  In 
Italy  and  Hungary,  the  national  troopB 
passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  insur- 
gents, without  as  much  as  a  struggle. 
Here  it  is  that  the  weak  point  of  this 
army  lies.  Nobody  can  tell  how  far  or 
how  long  it  will  hold  together,  or  how 
many  regiments  will  leave  it  in  any 
peculiar  case,  to  fight  their  former  com- 
rades. There  are  six  different  nations, 
and  two  or  three  different  creeds,  repre- 
sented in  this  one  army ;  and,  as  to  the 
sympathies  pervading  it,  they  must 
necessarily  clash  in  a  time  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  nations  are  panting  for  the 
free  use  of  their  forces.  In  a  war  with 
Bussia,  would  the  Greek  Catholic  Ser- 
bian, influenced  by  Panslavist  agitation, 
fight  the  Russians,  his  cousins  by  race, 
and  holding  the  same  creed  as  he  ?  In 
a  revolutionary  war,  would  the  Italian 
and  Hungarian  forsake  his  country,  to 
battle  for  an  emperor  foreign  to  him 
in  language  and  nationality  ?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever the  strength  of  the  Austrian  army 
may  be,  very  particular  circumstances 
are  required  to  bring  its  full  power 
into  play. 


[To  be  Continued.] 
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Religious  Works.— The  Life  of  Jesus, 
critically  examined  by  Dr.  David  Freder- 
ick Strauss,  translated  from  the  fourth 
German  edition,  bj  Marian  Evans,  and 
published  by  Calvin  Blanchard,  is  almost 
the  only  book  of  any  pretension  that  we 
hare  received  this  month. 
#It  is  just  twenty  years  since  the  now  fa- 
mous Leben  Jesu  made  its  appearance  at 
Tubingen  in  Germany.  A  gun,  suddenly 
fired  among  a  crowd  of  women,  could  not 
have  produced  a  greater  flutter  and  scream 
than  this  publication  did  among  the  theolo- 
gians. Not  because  there  was  anything 
particularly  new  in  its  doctrine,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  views  of  the  Gospels  had  been 
taken  by  Bauer,  Krug,  Gabler  and  others, 
— bat  because  these  views  were  set  forth 
with  an  elaborateness  of  learning  and  logic, 
and  a  keenness  and  severity  of  criticism, 
which  had  never  before  been  surpassed. 
Strauss  wrote  in  a  style  as  crisp  and  vigor- 
ous, almost,  as  that  of  Lessing ;  he  was'  a 
complete  master  of  the  erudition  of  his 
subject ;  he  prosecuted  his  researches  with 
a  minute  and  thorough  attention  to  every 
detail,  and  his  apparent  spirit  was  not  that 
of  the  vulgar  and  virulent  free-thinker, 
but  of  the  calm  and  ardent  inquirer  after 
truth.  He  was,  moreover,  a  clergyman, 
in  the  active  preparation  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry,  and  thus  his  grenades  were 
discharged  in  the  very  citadel  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Having  stirred  up  a  twenty  years'  theo- 
logical war  in  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, this  work  is  now  presented,  in  an 
excellent  translation,  to  this  country, 
where  it  will  probably  reach  the  popular 
mind,  and  confirm  whatever  of  scepticism, 
or  indifference,  as  to  religious  matters,  may 
be  lurking  behind  our  vast  material  activi- 
ty. That  it  will  produce,  however,  any- 
thing like  the  sensation  here,  which  it  has 
abroad,  we  do  not  believe ;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  falls  upon  us  very  much  as  a 
spent  shot,  and  secondly,  because  there  is 
not  the  same  preparation  for  it  in  the 
philosophical  culture  of  the  people.  In 
Europe  it  was  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
a  vast  intellectual  movement,  begun  by 
Hegel  and  his  school,  of  which  we  know 


comparatively  little  in  this  country,  and 
from  which,  with  our  decided  practical  ten- 
dency, we  are  not  likely  to  suffer  any  great 
damage. 

We  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  add 
another  to  the  thousand  and  one  replies 
which  have  been  made  to  the  book,  on 
theological  grounds,  as  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  it,  in  the  probable  influence  of  the 
work.  But  the  historical  and  literary 
problem  which  it  presents,  is  one  of  per- 
manent interest  and  curiosity,  apart  from 
its  momentous  religious  importance,  and 
we  think  worthy  of  the  most  serious  ex- 
amination. 

The  truth  is,  that,  if  Strauss's  procedure 
in  regard  to  the  Gospels  can  be  sustained, 
we  do  not  see  how  any  history,  ancient  or 
medieval,  is  to  stand.  We  may  dispose  of 
nearly  all  the  great  names  of  literature 
and  art,  not  only  of  the  remoter  ages,  but 
of  times  as  late  as  those  of  Luther,  Shake- 
speare, and  Milton,  and,  in  this  way,  convert 
the  universal  records  of  our  race  into  a 
mere  mesh  of  figments  and  lies.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  a  learned  literary  lady 
has  already  announced  her  intention  of 
showing  that  no  such  poet  as  Shakespeare 
ever  lived,  but  only  a  player  of  that  name, 
who  was  a  butt  for  the  wits  of  his  time, 
whose  peculiar  jest  consisted  in  writing 
dramas,  'such  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and 
Othello,  and  ascribing  them  to  simple  Wil- 
liam. According  to  this  view,  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  spawned  immortal  plays,  just  as, 
in  the  view  of  Strauss,  the  age  of  Jesus 
spawned  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  of 
religious  legends. 

But,  let  us  first  state,  more  at  length, 
what  the  theory  of  the  German  Doctor  is, 
before  we  proceed  to  any  remarks  upon 
its  historical  and  literary  absurdity.  He 
admits  that  a  man  named  Jesus  appeared 
among  the  Jews,  as  a  Messiah  or  religious 
reformer,  just  about  the  time  in  which  our 
Lord  is  said  to  have  come,  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  so  generally  accepted  as  authen- 
tic records.  He  probably  believed  himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  dimly  shadowed  forth  in 
the  religious  writings  and  traditions  of  the' 
Jews,  and  persuaded  a  considerable  number 
of  followers  to  adopt  him  in  the  Bame  char- 
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acter.  Having  adopted  him  as  such,  of 
course  they  began  to  ascribe  to  him  all  those 
qualities  which  were  supposed  to  character- 
ize the  Messiah.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
their  propagandise,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  government.  This  was,  for  a  time,  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  his  disciples,  as 
well  as  to  his  own  pretensions.  Yet,  in  the 
midst  of  their  despondency,  the  report  is 
spread  that  the  leader,  whom  they  had 
buried,  had  risen  from  the  grave.  They 
eagerly  believed  the  report,  and  some  of 
the  more  impressible,  the  women  especially, 
fancied  that  they  saw  him  in  person. 
Thus,  gradually,  the  doctrine  of  his  resur- 
rection came  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
fact,  and  the  connection  of  his  Messiah- 
ship  was  confirmed.  Accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  the  thirty  years  subsequent  to 
his  death,  every  element  which  entered  as 
a  component  part  into  the  current  tradi- 
tions of  the  Messiah  was  ascribed,  by  the 
enthusiatic  veneration  of  his  adherents,  to 
Jesus.  He  became  the  focus  in  which  all 
the  scattered  rays  of  Jewish  Scripture, 
rabbinical  gloss,  and  popular  desire  were 
concentrated.  The  glorious  Psalms,  the 
lofty  prophecies,  the  marvelous  deeds,  the 
divine  appearances  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
mythology  were  blended,  with  the  ardent 
and  exalted  hopes  of  his  immediate  friends, 
around  the  few,  scanty,  and  insignificant 
facts  of  his  actual  life.  He  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  all  the  sensitive  and  poetic  reli- 
gious imagination  of  the  time.  Wonders 
and  marvels  accompanied  his  steps,  and  a 
halo  of  sacred  glory  encircled  his  head. 

Now,  the  Gospels  are  the  records  of  these 
popular  and  glorifying  legends,  which  had 
been  slowly  formed,  with  no  avowed  pur- 
pose of  deception,  with  no  open  intention 
to  palm  upon  the  world  a  historical  false- 
hood, but  inevitably  and  naturally  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  into  a  large, 
complex,  richly  colored,  though  inharmo- 
nious, Christian  mythology.  They  are  the 
accretions  of  fancy  and  love,  gathered,  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people,  around  the  name 
which  had  come  to  represent  to  them  the 
highest  religious  aspiration,  or  idea  of  the 
human  soul.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
of  saying  with  the  Deists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  Christianity  was  a  willful 
imposition ;  there  is  no  need  of  trying  to 
account  for  its  miracles,  as  the  Rational- 
ists do,  by  natural  or  magical  causes,  for 
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there  is  a  more  obvious,  satisfactory,  and 
consistent  way  of  accounting  for  it  in  the 
doctrine  of  myths.  All  other  religions 
have  had  their  origin  in  these  popular 
myths,  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Christianity  is  no  exception. 

A  plausible  theory,  Dr.  Strauss,  but  one 
that  does  not  at  all  convince  our  judgment! 
Without  going  into  the  theological  argu- 
ment, but  simply  on  historical  and  literary 
grounds,  we  will  tell  you  why.  It  does 
not  begin  to  account  for  the  historical  and 
literary  facts  of  the  case.  We  Bay  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  a  few  illiteraC 
and  obscure  Jews  of  Palestine  having 
spun  out  of  their  heads  the  most  sublime, 
the  most  spiritual,  the  most  profound  and 
the  most  consolatory  religion  that  was 
ever  known,  but  we  do  say,  that,  historical- 
ly and  artistically,  the  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pels, in  the  way  in  which  you  describe, 
would  be  a  greater  miracle  than  any  they 
themselves  record,  or  any  even  that  may 
be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  Roman- 
ism. 

There  is  an  antecedent  improbability  in 
this  theory,  to  our  minds,  because  the  age 
in  which  the  Gospels  appeared  was  not  a 
mythical,  but  a  historical  age.  All  the 
great  mythological  religions  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  have  arisen  in  the  dawn 
and  twilight  of  time,  in  the  beginning,  and 
not  at  the  close  of  national  existences, 
and  by  very  slow  and  successive  steps,  run- 
ning over  periods  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  not  suddenly  or  within  a  single  gene- 
ration. This  was  clearly  the  case  with 
the  fabulous  stories  of  Egypt,  India,  Greece, 
Rome,  Scandinavia,  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  They  date  from  the  most  prime- 
val times,  they  cover  vast  epochs,  and  they 
bear  the  most  unmistakable  traces  of 
local  and  national  origin.  But  the  Gospels 
arose  in  Judea,  in  the  midst  of  a  well- 
known  and  critical  condition  of  things. 
The  ancient  faith  had  lost  its  simplicity, 
and  had  become  a  pompous  ritual ;  oppress- 
ed by  the  Roman  power,  its  people  had 
lost  the  real  significance  of  their  traditions 
and  oracles,  and  were  looking  only  for  a 
political  liberator.  All  around  them  were 
highly  cultivated  cities  and  nations,— 
Alexandria,  with  its  gymnasia  and  schools, 
Athens,  with  its  intellectual  civilization, 
Arabia,  with  its  treasures  of  learning,  An- 
tioch,  famous  for  its  erudition,  and  Rome, 
with  its  philosophers  and  historians.    Few 
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ages  that  we  can  recall  were  less  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  new  religion,  and 
particularly  one  founded  upon  the  fables 
of  the  most  despised  of  all  existing 
races.  Doubt,  unbelief,  derision  and  scorn, 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  lighter  lite- 
rature, and  unsparing,  minute  and  active 
criticism,  that  of  the  higher  learning. 
Lucian,  the  Greek  Voltaire,  who  jested 
remorselessly  with  all  the  gods  of  the 
Pantheon,  was  the  representative  of  the  one, 
and  the  lecturers  of  Alexandria,  who  ana- 
lyzed and  probed  all  systems  of  philosophy 
and  thought,  like  anatomical  dissectors, 
were  the  representatives  of  the  other; 
while  an  easy  epicureanism  gave  its  tone 
to  manners  and  practical  life.  Was  it 
likely  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  doubt, 
learning,  criticism  and  philosophy,  a  few 
Jewish  fables  should  grow  into  a  living 
faith,  and  become  the  dominant  conviction 
of  mankind? 

Then,  again,  the  narratives  of  the  Gos- 
pels do  not  read,  in  the  least,  like  the 
myths  and  legends  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  They  have,  throughout,  the  air 
of  veritable  narratives.  They  profess,  on 
the  face  of  them,  to  be  records  of  things 
actually  said  and  done.  They  clearly  dis- 
tinguish, in  their  own  text,  what  is  meant 
to  be  historical,  from  what  is  meant  to  be 
fabulous  or  allegorical,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  parables.  Bead  the  introduction  to 
St.  Luke,  for  instance,  and  see  with  what 
care  the  writer  asserts  that  his  Gospel  is 
founded,  not  upon  popular  credulity  or 
tradition,  but  upon  first-handed  evidence. 
His  very  object,  he  says,  is  to  correct  these 
traditional  histories  of  Christ,  and  to  sup- 
ply an  account  from  eye-witnesses,  whose 
statements  he  had  sedulously  scrutinized, 
and  traced  to  their  origin.  But  the  whole 
tenor  of  these  narratives  is  so  unlike  that 
of  the  confessedly  apochryphal  Gospels, 
and  of  legends  generally,  that  a  reader. 
the  least  accustomed  to  literary  discrimi- 
nation, would  detect  the  difference  at  once. 
Compare  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  or 
the  "  History  of  the  Twelve  Tribes,"  or  the 
"Book  of  Joseph,  the  High  Priest,"  or  the 
Catholic  legends  about  the  Madonna,  or 
"Turphfs  Chronicles  of  Charlemagne,"  or 
any  other  works,  the  result  of  popular 
credulity,  with  the  Gospels,  and,  instantly, 
you  discover  a  world-wide  disparity.  In 
these  you  recognize  the  hand  of  truth,  but 
in  those  the  hand  of  fancy  and  superstition. 
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You  can  no  more  confound  them  than  you 
could  a  page  from  Mandeville's  Travels 
with  a  page  from  Burns'  Justice.  Indeed, 
we  could  wish  no  better  evidence,  where- 
with to  convince  a  jury  of  twelve  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Gos- 
pels, than  these  legendary  books  which 
aspire  to  something  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  former,  we  find  simplicity,  honesty, 
unity,  naturalness,  and  detail  (to  say  no- 
thing of  their  lofty  wisdom  and  purity  of 
morals),  while,  in  the  latter,  are  exaggera- 
tion, distortion,  inconsistency,  unnatural- 
ness  and  vagueness,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
ignorance,  cunning,  immorality,  and  vul- 
gar human  traits. 

Strauss  has  dwelt  at  great  length,  and 
with  the  coolest  and  most  impassive  criti- 
cism, upon  the  many  discrepancies  of  the 
several  Gospels,  but  he  does  not,  and  can- 
not deny  the  wonderful  unity  of  aim  and 
spirit  that  pervades  them,  in  spite  of  verbal 
differences  and  insignificant  contradictions. 
But  could  there  be  a  stronger  characteris- 
tic of  real  history,  or  a  more  fundamental 
departure  from  the  mythical  embellish- 
ments of  history,  than  this  general  adhe- 
rence to  a  single  purpose,  in  the  midst  of 
considerable  varieties  of  detail  ?  Have  we 
genuine  accounts  by  several  hands,  of 
any  period,  or  of  any  distinguished  man, 
from  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  Zeno- 
phon,  to  those  of  Bancroft  and  Graham,  in 
which  such  unity  with  variety  is  not  a 
prominent  feature  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  we  any  mythologies  in  which  the  di- 
versity is  not  almost  wholly  irreconcilable? 
His  particular  instances  of  contradiction 
between  the  Evangelists,  we  leave  to  the 
theologians  to  settle,  but  they  no  more 
affect  the  real  question  with  us,  i.  e., 
whether  the  Gospels  are  substantially  his- 
torical or  mythical,  than  the  fact  that 
Todd  says  John  Milton  was  born  in  1608, 
Toland,  that  he  was  born  in  1606,  and 
Hallam,  that  he  was  born  in  1609,  affects 
our  belief  in  the  actual  existence  of  Mil- 
ton. Macaulay  and  Lingard  give  us  very 
different  accounts  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  Second  of  England,  yet  we  believe 
that  there  was  a  James  the  Second,  and 
that  he  was  not  a  creation  of  the  myth- 
forming  propensities  of  the  whigs  and 
tories  of  1685. 

If  there  were  no  other  proof  of  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Gospels,  than  the  character 
which  they  have  ascribed  to  Christ,  that. 
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alone,  would  furnish  evidence  beyond  all 
eavil  and  doubt.  It  is  a  character  so  tran- 
scendantly  original  in  its  mere  conception, 
so  thoroughly  and  profoundly  consistent 
in  its  working  out,  so  remarkable  for  its 
combination  of  almost  opposite  traits — so 
full  of  a  mingled  majesty  and  loveliness, 
firmness  and  gentleness,  candor  and  re- 
serve, and  so  radically  free  from  every 
morbid  tendency  or  sentiment,  from  fanati- 
cism, pride,  impetuosity,  weakness,  or  one- 
sidedness  of  any  kind,  that,  if  not  drawn 
from  the  life,  it  is  the  most  stupendous 
and  wonderful  piece  of  art  that  was  ever 
exhibited  by  the  human  mind.  We  may 
search  the  records  of  ancient  or  modern 
literature  in  vain,  to  find  anything  like  it, 
in  its  singular  perfection  and  beauty,  and 
yet  in  its  complete  naturalness,  and,  we 
may  say,  unconsciousness  of  development. 
The  old  Greeks  were  the  most  intellectual 
people  of  the  world;  they  were  trem- 
blingly alive  to  every  form  and  semblance 
of  beauty  ;  their  divinities  were  the  ideal 
types  of  their  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
men  and  women:  yet  we  travel  through 
their  populous  heavens,  among  their  Zeuses, 
their  Poseidons,  their  Heras,  and  their 
Aphrodites,  and  find  no  shape  that  comes 
within  a  million  furlongs  of  that  noble  and 
lowly  Figure  which  meets  us  on  every 
page  of  Luke  and  John.  Our  modern 
imaginations,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
the  Christian  exemplar,  have  exhausted 
their  powers,  in  the  creation  of  poetic  and 
lovely  personages — Dante,  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Gothe,  and  Byron — and  yet, 
in  all  this  world  of  "fair  humanities," 
there  is  not  one  that  would  not  have 
thought  it  an  impious  presumption  to  be 
compared  with  Him,  who  was,  after  all, 
says  Dr.  Strauss,  a  figment  of  the  brain  of 
Jewish  fishermen  and  peasants !  What  the 
Homers  and  Eschyluses,  what  the  Shakc- 
speares  and  Scotts  could  not  do,  or  have 
not  done,  the  popular  credulity  of  a  few 
unlearned  enthusiasts,  acting  upon  the 
meagerest  basis  of  facts,  has  accomplished ! 
Verily,  Dr.  Strauss,  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  believing  miracles,  but  none  equal  to 
that  which  such  a  supposition  implies. 

Consider,  further,  the  marvelously  ori- 
ginal and  comprehensive  scheme  of  re- 
form, which  these  fables  impute  to  their 
principal  character  and  his  followers. 
Not  merely  a  restoration  of  the  politi- 
cal fortunes  of  their  country,  not  merely 


the  establishment  of  a  new  state,  not 
the  founding  of  a  great  school,  nor  the 
construction  of  a  model  society,  but  the 
radical  regeneration  of  the  whole  human 
race.  Now,  there  had  been  before  them 
a  great  many  heroes,  a  great  many  states- 
men and  kings,  a  great  many  philoso- 
phers, and  a  great  many  founders  of  reli- 
gion; there  had  been  Moseses  and  Solo- 
mons, Solons  and  Lycurguses,  Socrates 
and  Pythagorases,  Zoroasters  and  Con- 
futses,  but  there  was  never  one  who  had 
conceived  a  plan  of  human  improvement 
at  all  comparable,  in  benevolence,  in  ex- 
tent, in  wisdom,  in  practicability,  with  the 
plan  which  grew  up  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
in  Judea,  and  took  form  in  the  hearts  of 
its  lowest  populace.  All  others  had  been 
either  local  in  their  aims,  or,  at  most,  na- 
tional, or  circumscribed  to  few  objects* 
such  as  intellectual  culture  or  political 
change,  or  unjust  in  their  application,  as 
involving  the  conquest  of  other  nations,  or 
entirely  impracticable,  like  the  academies 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  republic  of  Plato ; 
but  this  scheme  was,  at  once,  universal 
and  individual,  embracing  all  nations,  all 
times,  and  all  men,  discarding  the  use  of 
force,  discarding  secret  agencies,  discard- 
ing indirection  and  deceit,  resting  its 
claims  entirely  upon  its  inherent  truth  and 
goodness,  appealing  only  to  the  most  ele- 
vated motives,  compromising  with  no  pre- 
judices, courting  no  power,  flattering  no 
vanities  or  vices,  sternly  rebuking  every 
evil,  not  in  its  external  form  or  its  excres- 
cences, but  in  its  inward  sources  in  the  af- 
fections and  thoughts,  and,  yet,  promising 
itself  the  ultimate  sway  of  society  and 
mankind.  Where,  in  the  name  of  reason 
and  common  sense,  did  the  populace  of 
Palestine  get  a  scheme  at  once  so  magnifi- 
cent, so  pure,  so  wise,  and  so  benevolent, 
from!  From  the  Hebrew  oracles?  No! 
for  it  is  there,  only  concealed  in  the 
seven-fold  obscurity  of  types  and  shadows. 
From  the  vague  and  misty  pantheisms  of 
the  East,  with  their  metempsychosis  and 
indolent  contemplations,  their  astrologies 
and  their  fire-worships?  From  the  wrang- 
ling, squabbling,  concupiscent,  and,  very 
often,  dirty  gods  of  Greece?  No!  centu- 
ries after  the  Gospels  had  got  a  foothold 
in  the  world,  influences  from  these  sources, 
came  in  to  corrupt  their  purity,  to  debase 
their  morals,  to  cover  them  with  formali- 
ties, and  asceticisms,  and  superstitions,  and 
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to  blossom  into  rank  and  luxuriant  growths 
of  sectarianism  and  error, — but  the  Gospels 
themselves  are  free  from  every  stain.  They 
stand  alone  in  their  simplicity;  they  aro 
unique  in  their  loveliness  j  they  lift  their 
heads  above  the  faiths,  traditions,  and 
systems,  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
as  the  Alps  tower  over  the  shrubs  and 
bashes  tangled  around  their  feet  Is  it 
possible,  then,  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  accidental  or  even  willful  offspring  of 
the  popular  mind  of  Jerusalem,  attaching 
itself  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  misguided 
youth,  and  weaving  together,  from  the 
desultory  memorials  of  his  unhappy  career, 
a  scheme  at  once  consistent,  complete,  and 
sublime  ? 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  in 
substance  and  form,  between  what  is  true 
and  what  is  fanciful,  than  is  presented  by 
the  incidents  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are 
given  to  us  for  historical  facts,  by  its 
writers,  and  the  same  incidents,  as  subse- 
quently worked  up  by  the  myth-forming 
propensities  of  human  nature.  Take  the 
treatment  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
for  an  example.  What  a  fine  subject  for 
all  kinds  of  sentimental  and  rhetorical 
embellishment.  No  woman  that  ever  lived 
sustained  such  august  and  wonderful  rela- 
tions— relations  to  man  and  God.  How 
touching  every  thought  connected  with 
her  singular  lot!  What  a  theme  for  the 
heart  and  the  affections  to  dilate  upon,  for 
the  mystical  imaginations  of  the  East  to 
brood  over,  and  for  the  more  sensual  ima- 
ginations of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
adorn !  Read,  in  the  Legends  of  the  Ma- 
donna, collected  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  of  the 
endless,  extravagant,  and  clustering  fables 
of  which  she  became  the  centre,  even  in 
colder  Europe.  How  she  inspired  nearly 
all  the  beautiful  art  of  art's  most  beautiful 
age.  How  the  name  of  "our  lady"  kin- 
dled the  romantic  enthusiasms  of  chivalry. 
How  poetry,  sentiment,  devotion,  poured 
their  tropical  fullness  upon  her,  till  she  be- 
came, in  the  solemn  decrees  of  the  Church, 
the  very  mother  of  God,  immaculate  from 
her  birth,  and  an  object  of  veneration,  and 
worship,  and  love!  Panegyrics  and  pray- 
ers are  still  wafted  to  her  from  every 
Catholic  cathedral  of  Christendom,  and 
breathed  in  the  silence  of  every  Catholic 
home.  She  shares  the  throne  of  Heaven 
with  her  divine  Son,  and  receives  even  a 
warmer  adoration  than  He.   Such  is  Mary, 


in  the  estimation  of  the  myth-forming  fac- 
ulties, under  the  natural  action  of  the 
mind,  contemplating  the  peculiarities  of 
her  story.  Such  she  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  Gospels,  if  the  Gospels  were  only 
myths.  But  there  is  not  a  trace  of  all  this 
in  the  primitive  record.  She  is  only  two 
or  three  times  mentioned  by  name,  and 
then  without  an  epithet  of  praise.  Her 
virtue  and  her  glory,  whatever  they  were, 
are  ignored.  No  attempt  is  anywhere 
made  to  environ  her  with  lustre,  to  reflect 
the  divine  greatness  of  the  Son  upon  the 
mother,  or  to  pay  her  a  single  tribute  of 
honor.  Her  emotions,  whether  of  anguish 
or  of  joy,  are  left  to  the  solitude  of  her 
heart.  She  is  simply  "Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,"  and  no  more;  because,  the 
evangelists,  writing  history,  wrote  the  lite- 
ral truth,  whereas,  had  they  been  under 
the  control  of  the  mythic  faculties,  they 
could  not  have  said  enough,  as  we  see  in 
the  legends  of  the  Church. 

A  thousand  similar  and  other  objections 
to  the  theory  of  Strauss  occur  to  us,  which, 
if  we  were  writing  a  regular  review  of  his 
book,  for  the  body  of  our  Magazine,  might 
be  adduced,  but,  in  these  compressed  edito- 
rial notes,  we  can  only  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  more  obvious  considerations.  There  is, 
however,  one  more  thought  which  we  can- 
not pass  over.  It  is  this  :  that  on  Strauss's 
principles,  the  momentous  changes  which 
Christianity  has  wrought,  are  effects  with- 
out a  cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  a  myth,  or  a  mass  of  ill-digested  myths, 
should  have  so  "  got  the  start  of  the  ma- 
jestic world"  as  to  become  the  inspiring 
soul  of  all  its  best  art,  learning,  literature, 
jurisprudence,  practical  activity — in  short, 
of  its  highest  civilization.  We  can  readily 
see  how  the  admiration  of  Christ's  early 
friends  should  have  raised  him  into  a  hero 
and  a  demi-god.  We  can  see  how  the  vir- 
tues and  sentiments  ascribed  to  him  should 
come  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  men's 
minds.  But  we  do  not  see  what  impulse 
there  can  be  in  a  fabulous  history,  to  lead 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children, 
during  the  very  age  of  its  origin,  to  igno- 
minious and  cruel  deaths  in  attestation  of 
its  literal  truth.  We  do  not  see  how  a 
cluster  of  legends  should  have  undermined 
Judaism,  the  most  tenacious  of  all  faiths, 
overthrown  the  idolatry  of  Paganism,  sup- 
planted the  fair  mythology  of  Greece,  and 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Csesars, 
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when  Rome  was  in  her  vigor.  We  do  not 
see  how  they  should  become  the  nucleus  of 
all  the  public  virtues  and  the  private  hopes 
of  the  world — how  they  should  have  borne 
the  cause  of  humanity  above  the  turbu- 
lence and  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
the  ark  bore  it  above  the  waters  of  the 
Deluge — how  they  should  have  moulded 
the  institutions  and  manners  of  all  modern 
nations — convinced  the  reason  and  con- 
quered the  affections  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  of  every  race,  and  been  the  balm 
and  consolation  of  its  humblest  spirits— a 
power  mighty  to  arouse  and  soothe,  to 
strengthen  and  purify  the  souls  of  men,  in 
all  their  varieties  of  condition — which  is  at 
this  day  the  synonym  of  whatever  is  free, 
lovely,  noble  and  living  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilizations ;  and  which,  as  if  only 
beginning  to  manifest  its  real  strength, 
promises,  for  the  future  of  the  globe,  a 
more  lustrous  and  beautiful  development 
than  art  has  ever  pictured  or  poetry 
dreamed.  Ah,  no,  these  leaves  of  the  Gos- 
pels, meant  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 
were  more  than  sprouts  from  the  withered 
trunk  of  Judaism  I 

Strauss  is  aware  of  this  last  difficulty  in 
his  views,  and,  in  a  weak  concluding  chap- 
ter, endeavours  to  account  for  the  effects  ot 
Christianity  on  the  ground  of  its  inherent 
truth.  He  evaporates  its  historical  con- 
tents, but  leaves  its  dogmas,  as  a  residuum, 
behind!  Christ,  instead  of  being  an  indi- 
vidual, is  an  idea— He  is  the  idea  of  the 
race.  ';  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the  two 
natures — God  become  man,  the  infinite 
manifesting  itself  in  the  finite — the  child 
of  the  visible  mother  and  the  invisible 
father,  nature  and  spirit — the  worker  of 
miracles,  in  so  far  as  the  spirit  more  and 
more  subjugates  nature — the  sinless  ex- 
istence ;  for  pollution  cleaves  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  does  not  touch  the  race.  It 
is  humanity  that  dies,  rises  and  ascends 
to  Heaven,  as,  from  the  negation  of  its 
phenomenal  life,  ever  proceeds  a  higher 
spiritual  life,  and  from  the  suppression  of 
its  mortality  as  a  personal,  national  and 
terrestrial  spirit  arises  its  union  with  the 
infinite  spirit  of  the  heavens."  But  how 
did  those  Jewish  fishermen,  two  thousand 
years  ago,  get  informed  of  this  profound 
Hegelian  philosophy? 

Histories. — A  complete  edition  of  Lin- 
gard's  History  of  England  has  just  been 
issued  by  Phillips,  Sampson  <fc  Co.     It 


consists  of  thirteen  duodecimo  volumes,  not 
as  neatly  printed  as  they  might  be,  but 
Btill  sufficiently  clear  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  ophthalmia.  "We  need  not  say  that  they 
are  a  contribution  to  literature  which  the 
reader  of  history  should  prize.  Lingard 
has  none  of  the  easy  and  polished  elegance 
of  Hume,  nor  of  the  brilliant  rhetorical 
finish  of  Macaulay,  but  he  is  more  pains- 
taking in  his  investigations  of  facts  than 
the  former,  and  quite  as  instructive,  if  not 
so  vivacious  and  eloquent,  as  the  latter. 
Lingard  contemplates  British  History  from 
the  Catholic  side  of  the  question,  and,  in 
many  important  respects,  differs  materi- 
ally from  the  accepted  views:  yet  we 
can  hardly  regard  him  as  a  bigoted  parti- 
san in  any  sense  of  the  term,  and,  on  a 
multitude  of  controverted  points,  he  is 
nearer  right,  we  think,  than  his  adversa- 
ries. But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  his  dis- 
cussions deserve  to  be  read  by  every  person 
who  is  honest  enough  with  himself  to  seek 
an  impartial  judgment  of  great  events.  It 
is  one  of  our  favorite  modes  of  flattering 
our  prejudices,  to  listen  only  to  one  side  of 
disputed  questions,  partly  because  we  are 
too  indolent  to  undertake  a  longer  inquiry, 
and  partly  because  we  fear  our  inability 
to  justify  our  foregone  conclusions.  The 
history  of  our  race,  however,  is  the  last 
thing  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 
The  developments  of  humanity  are,  on  the 
grand  scale,  the  records  of  Providence, 
and  unless  we  know  the  facts  of  history  as 
they  are,  we  miss  some  of  the  most  salu- 
tary teachings  of  God. 

— The  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  from 
the  German  of  Schmidt,  is  just  what  its 
name  purports,  an  epitome  of  the  events 
of  ancient  story,  chronologically  arranged 
with  great  precision,  and  described  in  brief 
but  intelligible  terms.  It  omits  the  history 
of  the  Jews,  because  that  is  supposed  to  be 
familiar  to  every  body  from  the  "sacred 
Scriptures,  but  it  embraces  besides  the  clas- 
sic nations,  Egypt,  Phenicia,  Assyria,  Baby- 
lon, Lybia,  and  the  people  of  Iran,  or 
Bactrya,  Persia,  &c.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  introduce  himself  to  a  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  or  to  revive  his  former 
reading,  will  find  this  manual  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Miscellaneous. — We  should  have  for- 
mally acknowledged,  the  last  month, 
the  receipt  of  Johnston's  Cliemistry  of 
Common  Life,  if  our  space  had  allowed 
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U3  to  do  80.  As  it  is*  we  can  only 
briefly  allude  to  the  volumes.  They  con- 
tain as  much  useful  information,  on  the 
most  practical  interests,  as  any  volume  of 
the  same  size  lately  produced.  Under  the 
several  heads  of  the  "  Food  we  prepare," 
the  "Air  we  breathe,"  the  "Plants  we  in- 
fuse," &c.,  &c.,  the  author  gives  results  of 
the  latest  chemical  researches  in  regard  to 
the  origin,  nature  and  properties  of  all 
the  most  common  articles  of  every-day 
life.  Bread,  beef,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  wine, 
brandy,  the  narcotics,  Ac.,  are  put  through 
the  crucible  of  science,  for  the  popular 
benefit.  A  vast  variety  of  indispensa- 
ble information  is  the  consequence;  but 
what  pleases  us  most  in  it,  is,  that,  un- 
like the  greater  part  of  the  works  written 
on  the  philosophy  and  effects  of  dietetics, 
it  does  not  terrify  us  by  any  horrible  ex- 
hibitions of  the  compounds  wherewith  we 
solace  the  senses.  The  author  has  a  proper 
dread  of  tobacco,  and  of  excess  in  any 
indulgence  of  the  appetite,  but  he  docs 
not  persuade  us  that  a  glass  of  creamy 
ale  at  times,  with  a  piece  of  old  cheese,  or 
that  a  trencher  of  foaming  Sillery  will  in- 
evitably play  the  Old  Nick  with  our  vitals* 
He  is  even  tender  toward  the  old  ladies 
who  imbibe  a  mild  infusion  of  the  Chinese 
herb,  and  the  still  older  gentlemen,  who 
would  lose  their  seven  senses  if  they  failed 
of  their  coffee  or  chocolate  of  a  morning. 
It  has  been  the  habit  of  most  of  the  physio- 
logical writers  to  represent  the  human  sys- 
tem as  a  kind  of  Sebastopol,  around  which 
the  allied  forces  of  tea,  wine,  and  cigars 
were  gathered,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  batter  it  to  pieces ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
be  informed  by  Prof.  Johnston,  that  they 
are  likely  to  batter  away  in  vain.  Our 
Sebastopol  stomachs,  with  their  Malakoff 
tower,  the  brain,  are  quite  impregnable, 
and  the  enemy  may  pour  in  his  "  grape" 
and  "  canister"  as  much  as  he  likes.  It  is 
true,  that  if  we  do  not  keep  the  defenses 
well  manned,  he  may  effect  a  breach  here 
and  there,  and  work  considerable  damage, 
both  in  the  outworks  and  the  citadel ;  but  it 
is  an  object  of  the  book  before  use  to  point 
out  the  weak  parts,  and  to  prescribe  the 
moBt  efficient  method  of  preserving  them 
from  harm.  One  criticism  we  have  to  make 
of  the  publisher's  agency  in  the  business, 
which  is,  that  the  book  has  been  badly 
edited  in  respect  of  the  references  in  the 
foot  notes.     We  have  turned  to  several 


pages,  indicated  by  the  author  as  modify- 
ing or  confirming  his  views,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  find,  the  passages.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  English  edition  has  been 
copied  without  attention  to  the  changes  in 
the  paging. 

— Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  Common  Place 
Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories  and  Fancies 
has  just  been  republished,  is  a  delightful 
writer  in  nearly  everything  that  Bhe  under- 
takes. Having  read  much,  traveled  largely, 
and  thought  a  great  deal,  her  mind  is  richly 
furnished  with  original  and  acquired  experi- 
ences, which  she  has  the  art  of  imparting  to 
others  in  a  graceful  and  winning  way. 
Her  volumes  on  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art,  and  on  Shakespeare's  Women,  her 
Diary,  and  her  Summer  Rambles,  are  al- 
most standard  books  in  their  kind,  and 
have  given  her  .a  foremost  rank  among  the 
cultivated  women  of  the  century.  It  *is 
pleasant  to  be  put  in  possession,  therefore, 
as  we  are  in  the  book  before  us,  of  the 
materials  and  memoranda  out  of  which 
her  more  important  books  have  grown. 
She  says,  in  the  Preface : — "  I  have  been 
accustomed,  for  many  years,  to  make  a 
memorandum  of  any  thought  which  hap- 
pened to  me,  if  pen  and  paper  were  at 
hand,  and  to  mark  (and  remark)  any  pas- 
sage in  a  book,  which  either  excited  a 
sympathy  or  an  antagonistic  feeling.  This 
collection  of  notes  accumulated  insensibly 
from  day  to  day.  The  volumes  on  Shake- 
speare's Women,  or  on  Sacred  and  Le- 
gendary Art,  and  various  other  produc- 
tions, sprung  from  seed  thus  lightly  and 
casually  sown,  which,  I  hardly  knew  how, 
grew  up  and  expanded  into  a  regular, 
readable  form,  with  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end."  Of  course,  a  work,  made  in 
this  manner,  will  be  desultory,  and  not 
likely  to  add  to  the  writer's  reputation ; 
but  it  is  most  agreeable  reading  for  all 
that,  with  many  a  profound  and  suggestive 
thought  interspersed,  and  many  a  fresh  and 
touching  piece  of  criticism. 

—The  British  Poets.  It  is  creditable  to 
the  literary  culture  of  the  country,  that 
three  separate  and  complete  editions  of 
the  English  poets  are  in  process  of  success- 
ful publication.  Of  these,  we  prefer  the 
edition  of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  not  because  it  contains  anything 
more  than  the  other,  or  is  more  carefully 
edited,  but  simply  on  account  of  its  neat 
and  portable  form.    The  volumes  are  of 
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just  that  size  which  one  desires  in  a  per- 
manent book— in  those  perennial  classics 
which  he  has  always  with  him — and  which 
he  may  easily  clap  into  his  pocket  when  he 
hnrries  to  the  railroad  or  the  steamboat,  or 
when  he  saunters,  of  a  cool  summer's  day, 
to  the  favorite  rustic  seat  beneath  the  old 
chestnut  tree.  What  a  treasure,  then,  the 
whole  series  of  the  immortal  bards  of 
Britain,  from  Chaucer,  with  the  dewy 
freshness  of  the  morning  upon  him,  to 
Wordsworth,  with  his  calm  and  sober 
evening  glow?  What  exbaustless  re- 
sources of  thought,  feeling,  affection,  fan- 
cy, in  the  sweet  and  noble  spirits  who  fill 
up  the  interval?  What  an  endless  variety ; 
as  of  some  tropical  forest,  with  its  stately 
trees,  and  flowers,  and  intertwisted  vines, 
In  these  hundred  small  volumes,  compared 
to  which  no  other  hundred  volumes,  out  of 
any  literature,  ancient  or  modern,  is  more 
rich,  luscious  and  beautiful! 

There  are  many  great  names  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  French, 
the  Germans,  the  Italians,  and  the  Spanish, 
which  will  forever  win  the  love  and  grate- 
ful admiration  of  mankind ;  but  no  nation 
has  possessed  so  large  and  various  a  list 
of  imperishable  poets  as  our  father-land. 
The  most  practicable  people  in  the  world, 
the  English  have  yet  been  the  most  poeti- 
cal. Their  Shakespeare  stands  alone,  un- 
approachable and  unrivaled ;  and  yet  the 
age  of  Shakespeare,  without  him,  and  with 
its  Spensers,  its  Jonsons,  its  Beaumonts, 
its  Fletchers,  its  Fords,  its  Raleighs,  and  a 
multitude  of  others,  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  literary  periods  in  his- 
tory. But  every  subsequent  age  has  added 
a  fresh  and  numerous  company  to  the  glo- 
rious constellation  ; — the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Milton  and  Dryden,  with  their  lesser 
stars ;  the  eighteenth,  the  brilliant  galaxy 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ending  with  Cowper; 
and  the  nineteenth,  that  splendid  host,  which 
includes  Scott,  Byron,  Burns,  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Ro- 
gers, Campbell,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Tenny- 
son. The  revelations  of  the  German  muse 
have  been  signally  prolific  and  beautiful, 
since  the  dawn  of  the  last  century;  but 
great  as  they  are,  having  6uch  men  as 
Lessing,  Gbthe  and  Schiller  to  boast  of, 
we  still  think  them  inferior,  as  a  whole, 
to  the  gracious  gifts  which  Apollo  has 
vouchsafed  his  worshipers  of  the  British 
islands. 


It  is  in  minor  poets,  as  they  are  called, 
no  less  than  in  those  grand  and  prevailing 
bards,  who  conquer  a  remembrance  through 
all  time,  that  our  English  literature  is  par- 
ticularly rich.  From  the  earliest  ballad  po- 
etry, and  the  amatory  verses  of  Wyatt  and 
Surrey,  through  the  tender  lines  of  Donne, 
Drummond,  Marvel,  Parnell,  Collins,  Gray, 
Goldsmith,  &c,  down  to  the  pathetic  and 
heart-touching  lyrics  of  Hood  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett,  it  is  almost  one  unbroken 
succession  of  healthful  sweets,  where  one 
may  wander,  as  in  England  itself,  from  field 
to  field,  each  field  a  garden,  and  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  by  hedges  of  hawthorn 
and  blooming  roses.  Would  any  onef  weary 
of  the  tug  and  toil  of  life,  refresh  his  jaded 
faculties  in  inspirations  ever  new— would 
he  enrich  his  fancy  with  quaint  and  curious 
images — would  he  bathe  his  feelings  in 
gentle  and  noble  sentiments — would  he 
quicken  his  imagination  by  great  and  true 
thoughts — would  he  fortify  and  enlarge  his 
heart  by  the  deepest  philosophy  which  man 
has  yet  reached,  the  deepest  because  the 
most  unselfish  and  genial — let  him  make  the 
poets  his  inseparable  companions.  They 
may  not  furnish  his  understanding  with 
facts,  but  they  will  infuse  into  his  mind 
that  better  knowledge,  which  is  wisdom, 
and  love,  and  truth. 

But  we  must  stop  short  in  these  specula- 
tions, for  it  is  not  our  object  to  write  an 
essay  on  the  British  Poets,  only  to  com- 
mend, as  earnestly  as  we  can,  the  edition 
of  them  which  does  so  much  honor  to  the 
enterprise  and  taste  of  Boston. 

— Bohn's  Libraries.  We  are  receiving, 
from  time  to  time,  single  volumes  of  the 
several  extensive  series  of  important  works 
which  Mr.  Bohn,  of  London,  is  publishing ; 
but  instead  of  speaking  of  those  volumes 
separately,  we  prefer  to  say  a  word  of  them 
as  a  whole.  The  undertaking  embraces  an 
antiquarian,  a  classical,  a  standard,  an  ec- 
clesiastical, a  scientific,  and  an  extra  series, 
and  in  each  department  is  well  selected  and 
complete.  It  comprises  a  larger  number 
of  valuable  works,  afforded  at  cheaper 
prices,  than  any  uniform  series  of  the  kind 
within  our  acquaintance.  Classical  histo- 
ries, such  as  those  of  Gibbon,  Roscoe, 
Neander,  and  Lamartine;  standard  bat 
scarce  novels,  like  the  novels  of  Defoe; 
the  great  prose  writers  like  Milton,  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Robert 
Hall ;  translations  from  the  most  celebrated 
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of  the  French,  German  and  Italian  authors  5 
curious  private  memoirs,  like  those  of  De 
Grammont ;  the  old  chronicles,  like  Bede, 
Comines,  William  of  Malmesbury ,  Matthew 
Paris,  Roger  of  Wendover,  &c. ;  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics; 
these,  and  a  score  of  miscellaneous  writings, 
which  cannot  be  well  classified,  are  included 
in  one  or  the  other  set  of  the  libraries ;  and, 
together,  furnish  as  instructive  and  varied 
a  course  of  reading  as  the  most  omnivorous 
taste  could  require .  The  books  are  printed 
uniformly,  on  good  paper,  and  in  clear 
type,  and  are  of  a  size  which  enables  the 
publisher  to  put  a  great  deal  into  each 
volume,  without  swelling  it  to  an  incon- 
venient bulk.  They  are  illustrated  when 
the  text  requires  it,  and  most  carefully 
edited  in  respect  to  that  vital  point — co- 
pious notes  and  a  clear  and  complete  index. 


Mr.  Bohn,  through  Bangs  Brothers  of  this 
city,  supplies  any  of  these  libraries,  or 
any  volume  of  them,  in  this  country,  at 
even  a  lower  rate  than  they  are  sold  in 
England,  where  they  are  printed.  Among 
the  more  recent  issues  of  this  series  are 
Smythe's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  the 
first  volume  of  Strabo,the  Memoirs  of  Phi- 
lip de  Comines,  Burke's  Works,  Herodotus, 
and  the  Exemplary  Novels  of  Cervantes. 

Justice,  however,  requires  us  to  add,  that 
while  these  libraries  merit  the  praise  we 
have  given  them,  they  also  contain  some 
of  the  filthiest  and  most  indecent  books 
ever  printed  in  the  language.  These,  of 
course,  we  do  not  here  indicate  by  name ; 
but  it  would,  certainly,  be  well  for  the 
American  agents  to  exercise  a  more  rigid 
censorship  on  their  importations  than  they 
seem  to  have  practiced  hitherto. 


EUROPEAN    LITERATURE. 


England. — A  pleasant  change  seems 
about  to  come  over  the  activity  of  the  press 
in  England.  The  flood  of  "war  literature" 
is  abating,  and  the  publishers'  lists  begin 
to  look  inviting  again. 

— A  most  delightful  contribution  to  the 
store  of  good  books,  is  the  Life  of  Sydney 
Smith,  written  by  his  daughter,  Lady 
Holland,  and  accompanied  by  a  volume  of 
his  Letters,  selected  in  a  spirit  of  proprie- 
ty, and  arranged  with  taste  by  Mrs.  Austrn. 

That  Sydney  Smith  was  a  wit  and  a  hu- 
morist of  the  first  rank,  everybody  knows. 
But  scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  those 
nobler  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart, 
in  which  the  wit  and  humor  of  the  inimita- 
ble Canon  had  their  root.  There  was 
wisdom  in  Sydney  Smith's  wit,  and  heart 
in  all  bis  humor.  Brilliant,  amusing,  de- 
lightful as  he  was,  he  was  one  of  the 
strongest  and  the  most  sincere  of  men. 
He  had  as  much  sense  as  if  he  had  no  wit, 
and  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  sense. 
His  conduct  was  as  judicious  as  if  he  were 
the  dullest  of  human  beings,  and  his  ima- 
gination as  brilliant  as  if  he  were  irre- 
trievably ruined.  Shallow  people  thought 
him  frivolous  because  he  was  never  prosy, 
and  to  the  multitude  of  those  who  esteem 
themselves  "  earnest,"  while  they  are  only 
ill-natured,  his  name  was  an  abomination. 
But  in  all  his  life  Sydney  Smith  never 
sacrificed  a  conviction  to  an  advantage — 
he  never  deserted  a  friend  or  a  principle- 


he  never  raised  his  voice  through  vanity, 
and  be  never  was  silent  through  selfish 
timidity.  He  delighted  in  the  world,  but 
he  feared  God,  and  if  he  had  little  religion 
"  to  speak  of,"  he  had  enough  to  live  by, 
enough  to  make  him  patient,  brave  and 
happy. 

When  we  remember  the  temper  of  parties 
in  England  fifty  years  ago — the  exaspera- 
tion alike  of  tories  and  of  liberals— the 
indecencies  of  criticism— the  ferocity  of 
pamphleteers — our  admiration  of  the  writer, 
who,  in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  literary 
powers,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  man, 
and  handled  his  bitterest  antagonists  with- 
out hatred  as  without  fear,  almost  rises  into 
affection.  Strenuous  as  he  was  in  his  po- 
litical faith,  Smith  never  was  a  partisan. 
He  was  framed  like  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles, not "  to  share  men's  hatreds,  but  their 
loves," 
"  ov/f  ovvix&etv,  alia  ov/itpiXsiv  %(pv." 

And  his  widow,  knowing  how  true  this 
was,  how  beautiful  was  the  heart  of  this 
gifted  man,  much  desired  that  the  finer  and 
more  secret  traits  of  his  character  should 
be  brought  to  light  in  this  biography.  It 
has  been  executed  in  the  spirit  of  her  wishes. 

Sydney  Smith  was  born  at  Woodford,  in 
Essex,  in  1771.  He  was  the  son  of  an  able 
but  crotchety  father,  who  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  whims,  and  of  a  mother  not  less 
brilliant  and  noble  than  she  was  lovely. 
From  her — she  was  of  French  parentage — 
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Sydney  no  doubt  inherited  that  constitu- 
tional v  i  vacity  which,  as  he  somewhere  says, 
yielded  more  to  him  throughout  his  life 
than  many  farms.  There  were  four  bro- 
thers, all  full  of  strength  and  spirit,  "  in- 
tolerable, overbearing  boys,"  and  they 
were  sent  to  different  schools,  Sydney  and 
his  brother  Courtenay  going  to  Winchester, 
where  he  rapidly  rose  to  distinction.  He 
became  captain  of  the  school,  and  so  con- 
stantly successful  were  he  and  his  brother, 
that  the  boys  at  last  sent  a  round  robin  to 
the  master,  declaring  that  they  would 
write  no  more  themes,  if  the  Smiths  were 
allowed  to  compete.  But  in  spite  of  his 
successes,  Sydney  was  not  unpopular.  He 
was  a  helpful,  daring  boy ;  invented  cata- 
pults to  catch  turkeys,  and  lent  money 
from  his  little  store  to  poorer  boys  than 
himself. 

From  Winchester  he  went  to  France, 
where  he  passed  six  months  in  Normandy, 
escaping  the  inquisition  of  the  Republican 
Government  by  being  enrolled  as  "  Le 
Citoyen  Smit,  membre  affilii  au  Club  de$ 
Jacobins.11  One  has  to  regard  it  as  a  spe- 
cial mercy  that  this  fact  was  unknown  to 
his  tory  antagonists  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  !  Entering  New  College,  Oxford, 
he  rapidly  won  a  fellowship  of  £100  a 
year,  and  was  thenceforth  left  to  himself. 
He  resisted  the  social  temptations  of  his 
delightful  residence,  that  he  might  live 
within  his  means,  and  not  only  carried 
himself  through  this  course,  but  paid  a  debt 
of  £30  left  by  his  brother  at  Winchester. 
He  wished  to  enter  the  bar,  but,  at  his  fa- 
ther^ command,  took  orders  in  the  church. 
He  had  not,  and  never  pretended  to  have, 
a  "mission."  But  he  did  his  duties  and 
bore  his  testimony  just  as  well  as  if  he  had. 
His  first  cure  was  a  meager  living  of  £50 
per  year,  on  Salisbury  Plain.  It  is  not 
recorded  that  he  rivaled  Miss  Hannah 
More's  "  Shepherd,"  but  he  endeared  him- 
self to  the  poor  people,  and  was  sought 
out  by  the  Squire,  who  finally  urged  him 
to  take  charge  of  his  son,  offered  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  sent  him  to  Germany. 
"In  stress  of  politics,"  he  was  forced  to 
put  into  Edinboro',  where  he  remained 
from  1797  to  1803,  was  married  after  a 
long  engagement,  and  on  a  fortune  of  "  six 
old  teaspoons,"  to  Miss  Pybus,  a  lady  of 
good  family.  During  this  time  his  in- 
come was  respectable,  but  he  saved  little, 
for  he  loved  both  generous  living  and 


generous  doing.      His  daughter  takes  a 
laudable    pride    in    relating   how,  when 
pinched  himself  for  money,  he  once  sent 
privately  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  Scotch 
poet  Leyden,  and  five  hundred  dollars  to 
help  a  lady  suffering  and  in  sickness.    la 
1803,  his  income  being  taken  away  by  the 
completion  of  his  pupil's    education,  he 
was  urged  by  his  brave  wife  to  go  up  to 
London.    Thither  he  went,  won  reputation 
by  his  sermons  and  respect  by  his  charac- 
ter ;  struggled  for  years  on  a  trifling  salary 
eked  out  by  much  hard  work ;  mingled  in 
the  Bplendid  circles  of  Holland  House, 
without  sycophancy  or  pretense ;  dared  to 
be  poor  and  prospered  more  in  heart  and 
brain  than  in  outward  thing3.    His  lec- 
tures on  Moral  Philosophy,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  earned  for   him    a   brilliant 
name;  and,  in  1806,  the  whig?,  slipping 
into  power,  gave  him  the  small  living  of 
Foston  le  Clay,  in  Yorkshire.    The  par- 
sonage had  been  untenanted  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  and  Sydney,  becom- 
ing his  own  architect,  went  to  work  and 
constructed    the  "ugliest    and    snuggest 
parsonage  in  England."    The  part  of  bis 
life  spent  at  Foston,  is  full  of  good  and 
pleasant    things.     How   he    startled    all 
England  with  the  wit  arid  sense  of  Peter 
Plymley's  letters,  and  satisfied  his  old  clerk 
that  unlike  "  maist  city  folks,  Master  Smith 
was  no  fool ;"  how  he  attracted   to  his 
house  the  most  delightful  guests,  though 
he  lived  "  twelve  miles  from  a  lemon  ;"• 
how  he  contended,  alone  among  his  fellow- 
clergymen,  for  the  emancipation   of  the 
Catholics,  and  indulged  his  pigs  with  ma- 
chines "  contrived  to  afford  them  the  luxu- 
ry   of  scratching;"    how,    in    short,  he 
worked  and  waited,  full  of  kindness  to  all 
created  things,  and  rich  in  "content,  sur- 
passing wealth,"  till  he  was  translated  by 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  1828,  to  a  prebend  in 
Bristol  Cathedral :  it  will  both  please  and 
profit  the  reader  to  learn  from  the  biogra- 
phy itself.    In  1831,  the  triumph  of  the 
reformers,  to  which  Smith  had  in  no  light 
degree  contributed,  carried  him  to  London 
and  gave  him  a  place  at  St.  Paul?s.     In 
the  chapter  of  that  cathedral,  he  display- 
ed, says  Dean  Milman,  a  rare  if  not  singu- 
lar fidelity.    He  shirked  no  duty  ;  scramb- 
led, gouty  as  he  was,  over  heaps  of  brick 
and  mortar  to  inspect  repairs,  and  spent 
days  to  establish  the  innocence  of  a  poor 
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child  falsely  accused  of  theft;  looked 
sharply  into  the  price  of  patty  and  white 
lead,  in  the  interest  of  the  cathedral,  and 
resigned  his  own  rights  to  a  fine  living,  in 
favor  of  a  poor,  hard-working  curate.  In 
1840,  his  brother  Courtenay  died  rich,  in 
India,  and  Sydney  Smith  became  a  wealthy 
man.  His  last  years  were  spent  as  became 
his  past  life,  and  almost  his  last  act  was  to 
give  away  a  good  living  to  a  friendless 
clergyman,  who  came  to  thank  him  on  his 
death  bed :  "  I  will  see  him,"  said  Smith, 
"  if  he  will  not  speak ;  I  cannot  bear  that" 
So  lived  and  died  one  of  the  most  genuine 
and  gifted  men  whom  modern  England  has 
produced :  a  man  extreme  in  nothing  but 
in  wit ;  a  balanced  genius,  and  a  whole- 
some soul.  His  life  was  full  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace.  At  some  future  day,  we 
may  enrich  our  columns  with  some  of  the 
bright  and  witty  things  which  shine  on  al- 
most every  page  of  Lady  Holland's  book. 
But,  we  have  wished  now  to  illustrate  the 
healthy  beauty  of  the  example  which  this 
happy  life  sets  forth. 

— We  hope  Mr.  Mitford  may  do  as  well,  in 
his  promised  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Gray" 8  Letters,  as  Mrs.  Austen  with  Syd- 
ney Smith's.  The  last  century  has  left 
us  no  correspondence  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  the  fine-witted,  sensitive,  modest, 
accomplished  poet  of  the  Elegy.  He  had 
all  Walpole's  neatness  of  speech,  with  none 
of  that  ill-conditioned  egotist's  vanity  and 
scandalmongering. 

— Memoirs  abound.  Dr.  Doran,  who  has 
a  fine  gift  at  gossip,  has  just  published  the 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  Dr.  Doran  will,  doubtless,  give 
us  a  rich  feast  of  anecdotes  and  scandal, 
and  his  book  will  be  a  useful  running 
commentary  upon  the  new  volumes  of 
Mr.  Macaulay's  history,  two  of  which 
are,  at  last,  declared  to  be  ready  for  the 
press. 

Of  those  dowdy  German  Queens  them- 
selves, little  can  be  said,  excepting  of  the 
managing,  metaphysical  and  accommoda- 
ting spouse  of  that  bold  blockhead  George 
II.  Yet  an  indefatigable  lady,  Mrs.  Green, 
has  undertaken  to  treat  of  them,  lady- 
fashion,  while  another  victim  of  the  Strick- 
land mania,  has  concocted  elaborate  vol- 
umes upon  the  Qveens  before  the  Gon- 
quest 

— So  weary  are  we  of  all  these  royal  fe- 
males, that  we  took  up  Miss  Costello's 


Anne  of  Brittany  with  a  sigh.  Great 
and  pleasant  was  our  surprise,  to  find  our- 
selves in  a  region  of  healthy  sentiment 
and  good  sense.  Miss  Costello  has  told, 
in  a  charming  book,  which  we  cordially 
commend  to  our  lady  readers,  the  inter- 
esting story  of  the  lady  with  whom 
unwilling  Brittany  was  carried  iuto 
the  embrace  of  France,  and  whose  matri- 
monial haps  and  mishaps  were  as  fantastic 
as  those  of  the  daughter  of  Maximilian — 
that  self-possessed  damsel  who  dictated  her 
own  epitaph  in  a  storm  at  sea,  after  this 
wise: 

"  Cy  git  Marguerite,  gent  demoiselle 
Qui  rut  deux  foia  mariee,  et  mourut  pucelle." 

Few  lady  writers  of  memoirs  can  be 
compared  with  Miss  Costello.  She  is  at 
once  learned,  romantic,  and  sensible.  She 
has  more  judgment  than  Miss  Pardoe,  and 
nothing  of  Miss  Strickland's  unlucky  ten- 
dency to  twaddle.  All  who  have  dabbled 
in  the  literature  of  the  trouvlres  and  the 
troubadours,  can  bear  witness  to  her  famili- 
arity with  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  language 
of  old  France,  and  she  has  written  nothing 
so  worthy  and  so  pleasant  as  this  memoir 
of  the  Duchess  Queen. 
v  — Miss  Martixeau  has  reappeared  in  the 
spirit  of  her  better  days.  Her  Guide  to  the 
English  Lakes  will  be  hardly  less  delightful 
reading  by  the  American  fireside  than  it 
must  be  among  the  hills  of  Cumberland. 
It  is  neither  a  treatise  on  political  philoso- 
phy'disguised  as  a  novel,  nor  a  farrago  of 
ill-digested  speculations,  but  a  book  of  fine 
sketches,  excellent  stories,  and  bits  of 
local  tradition. 

— We  have  little  new  poetry,  but  the 
promise  of  a  volume  from  Tennyson, 
bearing  the  sweet  English  name  of 
Maud.  This  should  be  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish the  season,  but  we  should  be  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Brownings  had  been  stimu- 
lated into  activity.  Their  new  volume  has 
been  long  promised. 

— In  the  literature  of  art,  we  have,  beside 
Leslie's  book,  which  affords  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  union  of  theoretic  incompe- 
tency with  practical  talent,  a  very  nice  and 
useful  book,  by  Lady  Jervis,  Painting 
and  celebrated  Painters,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  which  we  can  recommend  to  the 
many  people  who  wish  to  pick  up  a  gener- 
al acquaintance  with  the  general  history  of 
art 
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— One  of  the  least  wearisome  of  the  books 
called  out  by  the  war,  is  the  volume  of 
Pictures  from  the  Battlefield,  by  the  Ke- 
ying Englishman,  of  the  "Household 
Words."  This  is  the  work  of  a  quick-sight- 
ed, sharp-witted  personage,  with  all  a  Lon- 
doner's love  of  banter,  and  more  than  a 
Yorkshireman's  irreverence  of  dignities. 
He  carries,  too,  a  sound  English  heart  with 
him,  and  comments  upon  the  abuses  of  the 
English  war  system  in  an  unsparing  style. 
He  "slashes"  the  aristocracy  in  a  fashion 
just  now  very  popular,  and  "shows  up" 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  particularly,  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  usually 
shed  upon  the  ambassador  by  the  mission- 
aries. 

— A  number  of  literary  gentlemen  in  Lon- 
don have  discovered  a  "  want"  in  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  England,  which  they 
propose  to  fill  with  a  New  Review,  to  be 
called  the  National.  The  Prospectus  is 
rather  heavy,  and  the  first  number  was  to 
be  issued  on  the  30th  of  June. 

France. — From  Paris  we  have  a  batch 
of  very  various  nature  and  merit. 

— Two  excellent  works  on  the  Crimea,  are 
these  of  Messrs.  Schnttzler  and  V.  Aman- 
tox.  The  latter  is  the  more  interesting,  as 
it  is  drawn  up  from  observations  made 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  Chersoneses. 
As  the  head  of  an  agricultural  enterprise, 
M.  Amanton  was  brought  much  in  contact 
with  the  people,  and  his  Notice  sur  lee  di- 
verses  populations  de  la  Tauride,  is  full  of 
curious  facts,  concerning  the  races  who 
make  up  the  350,000  inhabitants  of  the 
Crimea.  The  Russian  despotism  has  done 
nothing  to  amalgamate  these  races,  who 
dwell  together,  but  never  mingle,  and  are 
kept  in  order  only  by  the  knout  and  the 
saber. 

— The  most  military  of  the  princes  of 
Orleans,  the  Due  D'Aumale,  excluded  from 
•  his  share  in  the  actions  of  the  French 
army,  has  devoted  himself  to  recording  the 
deeds  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
army  corps.  Over  the  signature  of  V.  de 
Mars,  the  prince  has  published  a  small  vol- 
ume on  the  Zouaees  and  the  Chasseurs-dr 
pied.  The  book  is  well  written,  and  may 
turn  out,  one  day,  to  have  been  a  judicious 
political  investment,  on  the  part  of  the 
the  young  ex'  le.  Its  merits  have  procured 
for  it  the  doubtful  honor  of  being  stolen 
almost  bodily,  and  transferred  to  the  pages 
of  Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine, 


— M.  Alfred  Nettement's  History  of 
French  Literature  under  the  Monarchy  of 
July,  is  a  most  tedious  and  provoking  book. 

That  a  man  should  set  about  writing  an 
elaborate  history  of  the  literature  of  his 
own  time,  the  literature  in  which  he  lives 
and  moves,  and  has  his  own  being,  of 
itself  argues  a  clumsiness  and  stolidity  of 
mind  of  most  doleful  augury  for  the  sac- 
cess  of  the  enterprise.  But  the  natural 
unfitness  of  M.  Nettement  for  his  task  has 
been  carefully  aggravated  by  cultivation. 
M.  Nettement  has  educated  himself  into  a 
a  terror  of  speculation,  and  so  has  cat  off 
his  only  chance  of  being  unconsciously 
instructive  in  the  course  of  his  ill-consid- 
ered work.  M.  Nettement  is  a  Catholic, 
not  a  strong  and  speculative  Catholic,  like 
Donoso  Cortes,  but  a  weak  and  sentimen- 
talizing and  timid  Catholic,  and  his  so- 
called  "History  of  French  Literature  "  is 
really  a  long  and  heavy  sermon  on  the 
diseases  and  dangers  of  the  modern  intel- 
lect. It  resembles  nothing,  in  recent  lite- 
rature, so  much  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison's 
wordy  and  trashy  notices  of  English  letters, 
and  those,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  it  does  resem- 
ble very  much.  M.  Nettement's  political 
philosophy  is  as  anile  as  that  of  Alison, 
his  impotence  of  generalization  and  want 
of  aesthetic  perceptions  are  as  remarkable, 
and  his  French  is  no  better  than  the  Scotch 
baronet's  English. 

Had  he  chosen  to  content  himself  with 
relating  his  personal  experience  in  a  lite- 
rary life,  and  with  gossiping  about  men 
and  things,  he  might  have  been  more  indis- 
creet, but  he  would,  at  least,  have  been 
more  interesting  and  more  instructive. 
As  it  is,  he  has  made  a  very  poor  book, 
which  is  a  great  pity,  for  he  evidently 
meant  to  be  useful,  and  though  he  seems 
to  have  tired  himself  out  before  he  finished 
his  work,  (at  whioh  nobody  can  wonder,) 
he  is  never  flippant,  and  never  willfully 
unfair. 

— A  very  different  book  from  this  of  M. 
Nettement,  is  M.  de  Barante's  History  of 
the  Directory  of  France. 

M.  de  Barante  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  illustrious  men  who  have 
raised  history  in  France  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  His  "History  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy"  is  one  of  the  monumental 
works  of  the  time.  Praised  in  his  youth 
by  Mme.  deStael,  for  the  gravity  and  sin- 
gleness of  mind  with  which  he  had  ap- 
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proached  the  study  of  history,  M.  de  Bar- 
ante  long  and  Bteadily  adhered  in  his 
subsequent  career,  as  a  student  and  as  a 
writer,  to  the  principle  with  which  he 
began ;  that  it  is  the  chief  function  of  a  his- 
torian to  reproduce  the  great  features  and 
vital  details  of  the  age  which  occupies  his 
attention.  The  success  of  his  Burgundian 
History  was  mainly  due,  we  think,  to  this 
principle  of  construction.  It  is  a  real 
chronicle  of  Burgundy, — a  chronicle  which 
lacks,  indeed,  the  special  charms  of  a  me- 
dieval chronicle,  but  is  yet  neither  bald 
nor  tame.  For  many  a  detail  which  would 
haye  had  no  meaning  for  Froissart  or  De 
Comines,  glows  with  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  a  modern  writer  and  so  finds  its  place 
in  the  pages  of  De  Barante. 

In  his  "History  of  the  Convention," 
M.  de  Barante  departed  a  little  from  his 
early  theory  of  hiBtory,  and  in  his  new 
work  he  has  plainly  avowed  himself  an  ad- 
vocate, or  rather  a  preacher,  as  well  as  a 
painter.  He  pronounces  decidedly  against 
the  "spirit  of  revolution,"  and  lifts  his 
voice  calmly  but  resolutely  in  defense  of 
conservative  principles.  In  spite  of  this 
change  in  his  method,  M.  de  Barante  still 
deserves  the  praise  of  impartiality  in  the 
examination  and  in  the  exposition  of  facts, 
and  it  cannot  be  charged  upon  him,  as 
upon  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  that  he  writes 
for  a  coterie  and  cracks  partisan  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  the  dead  and  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  living. 

M.  de  Barante rs  narrative  has  not  the  largo 
grasp  and  easy  play  of  the  style  of  Thiers,  but 
it  wants  neither  strength  nor  grace.  Gene- 
rally pale  in  color,  it  is  sometimes  warmed 
with  a  glow  of  natural  emotion,  and  the 
student  of  the  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution will  find  himself  led  easily  onward 
in  this  new  work,  through  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  interesting  acts  of  that  won- 
derful world-drama. 

— In  the  way  of  historical  monographs,  we 
have  a  Life  of  Mamixde  Sarnie  Aldbgondc, 
by  Edgar  Quinet,  and  a  Life  of  Washington, 
by  M.  de  Witt,  the  son-in-law  of  M.  Guizot, 
prefaced  with  a  memoir  from  the  pen  of 
the  ex-minister  and  historian  himself. — 
Although  greatly  different  in  style  and  in 
merit,  these  books  fall  together  naturally, 
as  written  both  in  the  republican  interest, 
and  connected,  the  one  by  its  subject  and 
the  other  by  its  author,  with  the  good  and 
stoat  old  nation  of  Holland. 


In  spite  of  his  "  Choruses  of  Sphinxes," 
and  of  his  "  Children  of  France  grovelling 
face  downwards  in  the  dust  on  the  summit 
of  the  world,"  and  of  other  remarkable  ima- 
ginations to  be  found  by  whomsoever  will 
look  for  them,  in  the  Poem  of  "Ahasuerus," 
M.  Edgar  Quinet  always  interests  us.  He 
is  a  very  queer  poet  and  an  unaccountably 
queer  philosopher ;  but  a  poet  and  a  philo- 
sopher he  unquestionably  is,  and  the  re- 
ality of  each  a  subject  as  that  of  the  mono- 
graph above  mentioned,  never  fails  to 
enlist  his  finest  powers.  Of  course  every 
good  New  Yorker  knows  who  Marnix  de 
Sainte  Aldegonde  was  ;  but  for  the  benefit 
of  country  gentlemen  we  will  explain 
that  he  was  the  heart  of  the  Protestant  and 
national  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Spain.  By  prayer  and  preaching,  by  pas- 
sion and  by  perseverance  he  kindled  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  whole  people  into 
an  inextinguishable  flame.  He  was  at  once 
the  Luther  and  the  Tyrtseus,  the  John  Knox, 
and  the  Jefferson  of  Holland.  He  made 
the  people  strong  with  songs,  and  their 
enemies  ridiculous  with  satire.  He  com- 
mitted the  nation  to  its  desperate  struggle 
by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which  he 
drew  up ;  and  he  gave  them  a  leader  by 
his  influence  with  William  of  Orange. 

All  this  is  told  by  M.  Quinet  with 
zeal,  with  skill,  and  with  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a  very  long  book  which  he  has  made 
of  it  all,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  any  literary  reader  who  has  the 
gift  of  translation. 

M.  de  Witt's  "Washington"  will  hardly 
find  many  readers  on  this  side  the  ocean, 
while  we  are  engrossed  with  Mr.  Irving's 
charming  book.  But  M.  de  Witt  (who  is  a 
descendant  of  the  great  statesman  of  Hol- 
land,) has  treated  his  subject  most  worthily, 
and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  heir  of 
so  great  and  good  a  European  name  doing 
grave  and  excellent  honor  to  the  highest 
and  purest  fame  of  the  western  world. 

—Of  "  light  literature"  we  have  a  supply 
less  abundant,  and  more  worthless  than 
usual.  The  success  of  M.  Dumas  fils 
seem  to  have  quickened  into  life  a  swarm 
of  small  literary  nuisances.  Le  Monde 
Interlope,  as  it  is  styled,  is  dandled  and 
handled  in  a  dozen  different  ways  by 
Achard,  Fremy,  and  others,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  The  grossness  of  Dumas  fils 
exceeds  the  grossness  of  Dumas  pere,  as 
the  terrors  of  Rehoboam  transcended  the 
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terrors  of  Solomon.  The  young  Alexander 
is  more  mendacious,  and  much  more  of  a 
sensualist  than  his  father ;  and  these  his 
followers,  being  simpletons  to  boot,  repre- 
sent the  very  dregs  of  the  French  intellect 
Yet  they  are  the  pretty  fellows  whom  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  critics  insist  upon  dragging 
before  the  public  of  Ed  gland  and  America, 
as  specimens  of  the  French  gentleman  and 
man  of  letters ! 

— We  had  hoped  better  things  from  a 
young  writer,  M.  Eduusd  Abodt,  whose 
sprightly  book,  La  Grece  Contemporaine. 
published  some  time  since,  much  enter- 
tained the  western  barbarians,  and  excited 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenian  reviewers. 
M.  About  had  just  begun  to  wear  new 
laurels  conferred  upon  him  by  the  good- 
natured  public,  in  reward  for  a  really  in- 
teresting and  unexceptionable  etory  of 
modern  Italian  life,  Tolla  Feraldi.  We 
had  read  this  story  with  much  pleasure,  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
and  were  preparing  to  recommend  it  to  our 
readers,  when  our  accomplished  cotempo- 
raries  of  the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis 
favored  us  with  a  feuilleton  of  the  Paris 
Presse,  in  which  our  young  author  is 
shown  to  have  appropriated,  "annexed," 
or  "absorbed"  the  work  of  an  Italian 
gentleman,  the  father  of  the  heroine  of 
Tolla  Feraldi,  who,  to  avenge  his  daugh- 
ter's ill  treatment,  collected  her  corre- 
spondence with  her  lover,  and,  with  a 
short  account  of  the  facts,  published  it  at 
Paris.  The  Italian  book  was  bought  up 
and  destroyed  by  the  friends  of  the  lover. 
*'  Entirely  destroyed,"  said  M.  About,  who 
professed  to  have  drawn  his  materials  from 
"  tradition."  But  a  literary  Nemesis  has 
produced  a  copy  of  the  original  work,  and 
M.  About  stands  convicted  of  skillful,  will- 
ful plagiarism. 

The  story  of  Tolla  Feraldi  remains  a 
charming  story,  very  well  told.  But  from 
M.  About  nothing  more  can  be  expected, 
till,  by  shame  and  contrition,  he  shall  pu- 
rify the  fatal  facility  of  his  morals  and  his 
talent. 

— Tolla  Feraldi  comes  under  the  head 
of  "light  literature,"  but  we  have  some 
doubts  whether  we  ought  to  extend  the 
same  category  over  M.  De  Balzac's  pos- 
thumous novel  of  Les  Pay  sans.  The 
readers  of  Balzac  know  that  he  had  a  ter- 
rible passion  for  statistics,  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  passion  is  gratified,  in  Les  Pay- 


sans,  is  really  unusuaL  That  famous 
history  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  paper- 
making,  which  preludes  his  novel  of  Les 
Illusions  Perdues,  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  mass  of  usefnl 
information  palmed  off  upon  the  public 
as  the  "  novel"  of  Les  Pay  sans.  The 
moral  of  the  "novel"  is  said  to  be  very 
bad.  We  confess  an  utter  inability  to  get 
at  it,  and  we  don't  believe  that  it  will  ever 
injure  man,  woman  or  child. 

Are  we  to  have  no  more  good  French 
novels  ?  Gray,  were  he  living  now,  would 
have  to  get  up  from  his  sofa. 

— The  field  of  romance  seems  to  be  left  to 
M.  De  Lamartine,  who  iB  busy  at  work. 
His  History  of  Turkey  was  very  credit- 
able to  his  fancy,  and  very  entertaining, 
and  we  see  that  he  announces  a  History  of 
the  German  Empire,  and  a  History  oj 
Russia.  Barring  the  inevitable  hard  names, 
these  will  no  doubt  make  very  nice  summer 
reading. 

— The  memoirs  of  George  Sand  continue 
to  appear.  They  are  put  at  a  price  ri- 
diculously high,  and,  but  for  the  German 
reprint,  we  should  hardly  have  seen  them. 
They  are  so  far  very  interesting,  though 
the  style  betrays  the  marks  of  haste.  Mme. 
Dudevant  can  always  talk  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, but  when  she  pours  them  out  in 
uch  profusion,  some  of  them  ore  apt  to  be 
frayed  in  the  falling. 

— M.  Dupin,  who  is  more  likely  to  talk 
toads  and  vipers  than  pearls  and  diamonds, 
is  publishing  his  memoirs  also.  Wc  have 
met  with  only  the  first  volume,  which  is 
made  up  of  legal  reminiscences  of  some  in- 
terest. 

— M.  Emile  D.  Forgues,  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  is 
editing  the  posthumous  works  of  Lamen- 
nais.  The  first  volume  has  appeared,  con- 
taining a  translation  of  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia.  This  is  an  important  book, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  recur. 

— The  correspondence  of  Stendhal  (H. 
Beyle)  has  also  just  appeared,  with  a  pre- 
face by  M.  Merimee.  The  preface  of  M. 
Merimee  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion. He  begins  with  a  piece  of  affectation  a 
la  Congreve,  which  he  pursues  into  posi- 
tive silliness,  and  in  trying  to  talk  "  en  par 
gentleman,"  he  succeeds  in  talking  very 
much  "  en  pur  badaud." 

The  letters  of  Stendhal  afford  a  melan- 
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choly  exhibition  of  the  restless,  unhappy 
egotism  which  is  the  moral  malady  of  the 
day.  Was  the  fault  in  himself  or  in  the 
world  ?  Let  us  judge  him  as  we  would  be 
judged,  and  let  us  admit  that  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  times,  which 
witness  so  many  such  pitiful  cases.  Wit, 
talent,  sentiment,  learning,  Stendhal  had 
them  all,  and  found  life  and  death  alike 
dreary.  He  might  have  been  a  good  sol- 
dier, a  good  statesman,  a  good  writer.  He 
worried  through  his  half-century,  wrote  un- 
satisfactory books,  and  more  unsatisfactory 
letters,  departed  into  darkness,  and  left — a 
place  in  "  La  Litterature  contemporaine, 
(1817-49).  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique, 
par  M.  Felix  Bourquelot,  Paris,  1855,  Dela- 
vigne  aine!" 

Germany. — It  is  comfortable  to  turn  from 
the  melancholy  thoughts  suggested  by  such 
a  career  as  that  of  Stendhal,  to  the  evi- 
dence of  a  quiet,  contented,  laborious, 
and  useful  life,  contained  in  Herr  Karl 
vox  Raumer's  Geschichte  der  Padago- 
gik.  If  anybody  could  write  a  history 
of  education,  it  should  be  a  German,  for  edu- 
cation in  Germany  is  a  science.  The 
best  ideas  on  education  ever  given  to  the 
the  world,  it  seems  to  us,  are  to  be  found  in 
Richter's  *•  Lcvana,"  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  various  systems  pursued  by 
the  German  universities  and  gymnasia, 
thus  much,  at  least,  is  to  be  said  in  their 
favor,  that  they  are  systems,  and  that  Ger- 
man pedagogues  have  for  some  time  aban- 
doned the  "  hit  and  miss"  method  of  our  re- 
spected ancestors.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  application  now  in  Germany  for  the 
jokes  of  the  "Epistolae  obscurorum  viro- 
rnm,"  but  there  are  few  Anglo-Saxons  of 
mature  years,  we  fancy,  who  cannot  point 
a  few  of  them  from  their  personal  experi- 
ences. 

M.  t.  Raumer'B  work  (4  vols.,  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1840-54.)  begins  with  a  sketch 
of  instruction  in  medieval  Italy,  intro- 
ducing the  advent  of  the  Greek  culture  to 
barbarian  Europe,  and  comes  down  to  the 
latest  systems.  The  fourth  volume  is  de- 
voted to  the  universities,  and  the  whole 
work  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  con- 
sultation by  all  concerned  in  the  high  work 
of  education. 

— Another  German  production  of  import- 
ance is  Baron  Von  Reicuexbach's  Sen- 
sitive Mcnsch  und  sein  Vcrhalten  zum 
Ode 7  in  which  the  Baron  gallantly  defends 


his  Odio  theory  against  the  assaults  of 
Liebig,  Heydenrcich,  and  other  misbe- 
lievers. He  brings  together  the  results  of 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  and  sets 
forth  their  bearings  on  almost  everything, 
from  chemistry  to  cookery,  and  war  to 
marriage.  The  Bubject  is  not  one  to  be 
lightly  treated,  however,  and  until  the 
Baron's  experiments  are  proved  to  have 
been  hallucinations,  or  explained  without 
his  theory,  it  is  idle  to  strut  by  the  mystic 
OD  in  an  attitude  of  complacent  superi- 
ority. 

— Our  German  budget  is  certainly  as  so- 
lemn as  a  bassoon.  Here  we  have  JVbtes 
of  Egyptian  Travel;  no  fine  flummery,  but 
formidable  fact  from  Herr  von*  Brugsch, 
introduced  by  Humboldt  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  Egyptologues  living."  To  brot  her 
Egyptologues,  great  and  small,we  commend 
him,  as  also  an  ingenious  English  clergyman, 
Mr.  Heath,  who  has  discovered  that  the 
■•  Hieratic  Papyri,"  so  called,  are  nothing 
less  than  Egyptian  newspapers,  "  Tribunes" 
and  "  Heralds"  of  old  Memphis,  giving  the 
last  news  of  the  day,  the  "  Exodus,"  to  wit, 
of  Moses  and  his  millions  of  fugitive  slaves 
Hardly  less  weighty  than  the  notes  of  Herr! 
Brugsch  are  the  JEstketic  Wanderings  in 
Sicily  of  Herr  Goldhaxn.  They  are  as 
tedious  as  an  aesthetic  tea.  Herr  Goldhann 
cannot  drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  Syracuse 
without  a  dissertation  on  the  sensualism 
and  Bacchus- worship  of  the  ancients.  He 
looks  at  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  sees 
only  "objectivity  and  idealism  in  poe- 
try," speculates  on  the  origin  of  Mercury 
when  his  pocket  is  picked,  and  has  a  gene- 
ral knack  at  dodging  the  actual  which 
ought  to  win  him  a  snug  metaphysical 
chair. 

— In  the  way  of  books,  artistic  and  po- 
etic, we  defer  a  notice  of  Heine's  last 
writings,  and  say  only  a  word  of  Kest- 
ner's  Gdthe  and  Werther.  Many  a  visit- 
or to  Rome  will  remember  the  grave, 
mild  old  Hanoverian  minister  resident, 
and  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  Charlotte,  will  like  to  see  this 
book.  It  is  neither  preposterous  nor  heavy, 
as  might  be  feared,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  good  reading,  and  goes  to  confirm  the 
opinion,  that  the  •■  divine  Gothc"  was  a 
most  unmitigated  flirt. 

Hcxoary.-— From  Hungary  we  learn 
that  Hartleben,  in  Pesth,  is  returning  our 
American  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
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Magyar  people,  by  publishing  an  American 
library.  Four  volumes  have  already  ap- 
peared, and  we  defy  the  reader  to  guess 
what  they  are.  Our  national  genius  is 
supposed  to  be  charmingly  represented  by 
the  following  works:  "The  Life  of  Bar- 
num"!  "Fashion  and  Famine"!' I  "Ida 
May" ! ! !  and  a  work,  the  name  of  which 
we  have  forgotten,  by  a  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
"  Jones." 

Truly  the  house  of  Hapsburg  is  revenged 
upon  us. 

Italy.— It  is  pleasant,  in  closing,  to 
be  able  to  say  a  good  word  for  Italy. 
A  poetess,  singing  from  the  "  Golden 
Shell,"  the  sweet  sunny  bay  of  Palermo, 
Signora  Turrisi  Colonna,  wins  honor  from 
the  London  critics,  and  we  are  promised  an 


edition  of  her  works,  with  a  life,  from  one 
of  the  most  gifted  of  her  countrymen. 
Guerrazzi,  too,  now  living  at  Bastia,  in 
Elba,  is  at  work,  we  hear,  on  two  novels, 
one  to  be  founded  on  the  story  of  that  brave 
and  wise  old  man,  Pascal  Paoli.  and  the 
other  a  tale  of  Florence  and  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  Burlamacchi,  who  raised  the  "lily 
bells"  against  the  Medicean  tyranny  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  author  of  the  Du- 
chessa  di  Bracciano  will  never  want  read- 
ers and  admirers,  even  on  this  distant 
shore.  There  are  many,  too,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Giuseppe  Massari  is 
editing  the  literary  remains  of  Gioberti, 
among  which  is  understood  to  be  a  very  in- 
teresting treatise  entitled  "  Delia  rifforma 
Cattolica." 


MUSIC. 
CLOSE    OF    THE    SEASON. 


Things  have  changed  since  the  times 
when  John  Byrom  quizzed  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  Handel  and  those  of 
Bononcini,  as  a  war  of  "  tweedle-dum" 
with  "  tweedle-dee."  Music  has  assumed 
and  vindicated  its  place  as  the  grandest 
and  most  nobly  modern  of  the  arts,  and, 
through  one  or  another  of  its  various  forms, 
keeps  alive  the  love  and  the  worship  of 
the  beautiful  in  millions  of  hearts. 

The  eighteenth  century,  with  its  white- 
washed cathedrals,  and  periwigged  poets, 
its  Boeotian  bucolics,  and  sardonic  satires, 
its  cynic  coarseness,  and  its  frivolous  pol- 
ish, has  been  so  unmercifully  berated  for 
some  time  past,  that  one  is  almost  disposed 
to  take  up  its  defense,  and  to  side  with  it 
as  the  weaker  party. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
tastes  and  feelings  of  Anglo-Saxon  society 
were  of  a  lower  strain,  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges,  than  in  that  stately,  Elizabethan 
time,  when  every  English  gentleman 
thought  it  as  essential  to  his  character 
to  sing  truly  as  to  speak  correctly,  to 
manage  a  lute  as  to  manage  a  horse,  and 
we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  accomplishment  of  music  will  be  as 
universal  in  America  as  the  acquisition  of 
arithmetic.  The  scientific  genius  of  our 
people  should  predispose  them  to  the  cul- 
ture of  this  most  scientific  of  the  arts,  and 
we  esteem  it  to  be  a  fact  of  some  signifi- 
cance, that  two  of  the  most  admirable 


engineers  we  have  ever  known  were  pas- 
sionate lovers  of  the  "concord  of  sweet 
sounds,"  and  had  found  or  made  time,  in 
the  course  of  their  busy  and  most  "  practi- 
cal "  lives,  for  the  attainment  of  very  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  "  divine  art" 

Certainly,  no  one  of  the  fine  arts  has,  as 
yet,  made  such  way  in  the  popular  regard 
and  interest  as  this  of  music,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that,  with  the  growth  of  musical 
feeling  among  our  people,  the  musical 
genius  of  our  composers  will  make  itself  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  in  the  earth. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  was  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  conferred  by  as  Ameri- 
can University.  The  well-known  and  re- 
spected Lowell  Mason  received  that  honor, 
from  the  Union  of  New  York,  on  the  27th 
of  June. 

We  do  by  no  means  despair  of  living  to 
hear  an  American  opera  in  Paris  or  Naples. 
And  we  have  lived  to  hear  an  American 
melody, "the  melancholy  air,  to  wit,  of 
"Oh!  Susannah!  don't  you  cry  for  me," 
whistled  by  a  yellow-headed  Somersetshire 
lout,  under  the  broken  noses  of  battered 
saints  in  the  antique  archway  of  a  Norman 
church,  hidden  in  the  green  heart  of  west- 
ern England. 

En  attendant,  we  are  willing  to  put  up 
a  little  longer  with  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
Handel  and  Rossini. 

In  spite  of  the  intensely  hot  weather, 
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and.  of  the  conventional  "emptiness"  of 
the  town,  the  last  performances  of  the 
Lagrange  troupe  drew  crowded  houses. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  our  former 
praise  of  Mme.  Lagrange.  In  that  inevit- 
able Monsieur  Tonson  of  Operas,  Norma, 
she  entertained  us  with  a  wonderful  dis- 
play of  imitative  talent,  by  her  reproduc- 
tion of  the  dress,  the  air,  the  very  gestures 
of  the  one  Grisi,  and  delighted  us  with  the 
most  delicately  conceived  and  admirably 
executed  rendering  of  the  Casta  Diva  to 
which  we  have  ever  listened.  She  was 
well  supported  by  Signor  Mirate,  a  power- 
ful tenor,  whose  unstinted  display  of  a 
voluminous  voice  hugely  pleased  the  pen- 
sive public.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  secret  of  this  pleasure  is  one  with  that 
of  the  popular  satisfaction  in  fireworks, 
and  Mr.  Forrest's  acting. 

The  love  of  noise  is  the  crude  form  of 
the  love  of  sound. 

Will  not  the  managers  of  the  Academy 
take  a  hint  from  the  audiences  called 
together  by  the  charms  of  Don  Giovanni? 
That  wealthiest  and  most  fascinating  of 
operas,  like  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  is 
sure  to  reward  those  who  produce  it,  and 
justifies  the  most  lavish  expenditure  of 
taste  and  means  in  its  production. 

It  was  produced  at  the  Academy  in  a 
most  meager  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Mme.  Lagrange,  who  might  be  the  best 
Zerlina  we  have  heard  since  Bosio,  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  music.  There  was 
nothing  irresistible  in  the  fascinations  of 
Don  Giovanni;  Leporello  was  a  vulgar 
caricature,  which  would  have  been  funny 
in  an  "Ethiopian"  performance,  but  was 
disgusting  in  connection  with  the  music  of 
Mozart ;  the  orchestra  played  wildly,  and 
the  Donna  Anna  of  Mme.  de  Vries  was  the 
only  excellent  thing  in  the  cast.  Now,  this 
is  all  wrong. 

Respect  for  every  detail  of  so  great  a 
composition  is  the  first  duty  of  an  impre- 
sario, and  will  be  found,  too,  the  soundest 
policy.  If  our  managers  would  take  the 
pains  to  bring  out  Don  Giovanni  in  the 
style,  for  instance,  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  has  recently  produced  the  play  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  London,  they  could  not 
fail  of  an  equal  success. 

Poverty  in  decorations  and  scenery,  mis- 
representation of  the  most  seemingly  sub- 
ordinate parts,  is  inexcusable  in  such  a 
work.    Nobody  criticises  the  mustard  pot 


or  the  service  at  a  second-rate  tavern. 
But,  would  a  gentleman  think  his  banquet 
a  success  if  his  Chateau  Margaux  were 
served  in  blown-glass  tumblers,  or  his 
plates  of  Sevres  porcelain  handed  about 
by  blowzy  boys  with  steaming  hands? 

The  last  days  of  the  season  gave  us, 
also,  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  fresh 
and  charming  talent  of  a  young,  American 
prima  donna.  Miss  Elise  Hensler  came 
with  an  aureole  of  Ausonian  admiration 
round  about  her,  took  the  roses  of  a  first 
success  from  us  with  modest  grace,  and 
went  away,  leaving  in  our  hearts  a  fra- 
grant memory  and  many  hopes. 

The  public,  in  general,  seem  to  be  grati- 
fied with  the  achievement  by  the  opera  of 
something  like  a  permanent  position  among 
ns — though  a  few  critics,  here  and  there, 
still  growl  over  the  "absurdity"  of  the 
lyric  drama.  But  even  they  are  not  be 
yond  conversion. 

The  aim  of  the  musical  composer,  like 
that  of  the  dramatic  poet,  is  not  to  describe 
the  facts  of  actual  life,  but  to  excite  in  us, 
by  means  of  his  art,  emotions  which  it  i& 
profitable  to  experience,  but  by  no  meana 
always  possible  or  pleasant  for  us  to  reach 
through  the  channels  of  reality.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  moved  by  the  tale  of  Lear,  but 
would  it  be  desirable  that  we  should  be 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  a  wretch- 
ed old  man,  driven  crazy  by  the  savage  in- 
gratitude of  his  daughters? 

The  man  who  goes  to  the  stage,  whether 
lyric  or  dramatic,  for  "illusions,"  goes 
there  for  what  genius  never  means  to  give 
him.  Docs  anybody  suppose  that  Queen 
Margaret  really  denounced  the  murderers 
of  her  son  in  measured  blank  veree,  or 
that  Cardinal  Wolsey  observed  the  cesura 
when  he  moralized  his  miserable  fate? 

The  critic  who  revolts  from  the  strains 
of  Fidelio  or  William  Tell,  as  "unnatural," 
ought,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  agree 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  thinking  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  a  piece  of 
"  ingenious  nonsense." 

The  most  inveterate  infidel  to  the  opera, 
however,  must  have  been  gratified  with 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  great  festi- 
val of  the  German  Song-Unions  which,  we 
will  not  say  occupied  the  attention,  for 
what  can  occupy  the  attention  of  a  city  like 
New  York,  but  which  swelled  the  move- 
ment of  the  metropolis  for  a  few  days  at 
the  end  of  June. 
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Well  may  the  Germans  say  that  the 
land  of  song  is  every  German's  Father- 
land. From  North,  West,  South  and  East, 
thousands  of  Teutons  poured  into  the  capi- 
tal, to  besiege  our  busy  life  with  harmony. 
The  summons  of  that  dowdy  arch-duke, 
in  a  limp  cravat,  who  figured  in  1848  as 
"Regent"  of  the  bran-new  old  German 
empire,  would  hardly  have  commanded 
such  prompt  obedience  from  the  diverse 
tribes  of  his  evanescent  dominion  as  was 
yielded  by  Bavarian  and  Swabian,  Prus- 
sian and  Saxon,  to  the  summons  of  this 
brotherhood  of  song. 

We  chanced  to  be  near  the  Park,  about 
midnight,  on  the  23d  of  June,  when,  with 
torches  and  banners,  the  long  procession 
of  the  southern  societies,  and  their  escort, 
wound  into  the  enclosure,  and  formed 
around  and  upon  the  steps  of  the  City 
Hall,  a  grand  battalion  of  light  and  of 
song.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than  the 
effect,  upon  eye  and  ear,  of  this  multitude, 
so  picturesquely  illuminated,  and  thunder- 
ing forth,  not  those  discordant  hurrahs 
with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  accus- 
tomed to  glorify  itself,  and  to  confound 
all  the  less  vigorous  tribes  of  men,  but  a 
great  choral  song  of  welcome. 

It  was  more  imposing  than  multitudinous 
Roman  candles,  and  more  exciting  than 
much  stamp  speaking 

Upon  that  evening  followed  three  days 
of  mirth  and  music,  a  great  concert  at  the 
Metropolitan  theater,  in  which  the  effect 
of  the  immense  choruses  was  more  stun- 
ning than  pleasant,  and  a  grand  pic-nic  at 
Elm  Park,  which  exhibited  the  interesting, 
and  not  uninstructive  spectacle  of  nearly 
forty  thousand  persons,  who  having  nothing 
to  do — the  day  before  them — and  unlimited 
lager  bier  at  command,  yet  contrived  to 
enjoy  themselves  heartily,  without  "  a  row, 
a  rumpus,  or  a  riot." 

Why  should  our  German  fellow-citizens 
monopolize  an  institution  so  kindly  and 
so  genial,  which  is  at  once  a  cheap  police, 
and  an  innocuous  theater? 

The  gregarious  instincts  of  the  Americans 
would  lend  themselves  naturally  to  such 
associations,  and  a  few  years  would  suf- 
fice to  develop  the  germ. 

The  Germans  are  a  race  of  singers,  but 
these    mighty  song-unions   are   of  very 


recent  origin.  They  really  date  no  further 
back  than  the  present  century,  and  they 
arose  out  of  that  new  sense  of  national 
life,  which  was  awakened  by  the  war  of 
liberation  against  Napoleon.  They  may,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  a  German  form  of 
Know-Nothingism.  Beginning  with  Bava- 
ria and  the  Rhine  country,  they  spread 
northward,  till,  in  1843,  (no  longer  ago) 
the  institution  first  appeared  as  an  import- 
ant organization  in  Schleswig  Holstein. 
The  first  national  festival  was  held,  just 
ten  years  ago,  at  Wiirzburg,  a  queer  little, 
old  imperial  city,  of  very  medieval  ap- 
pearance and  constitution — as  the  present 
writer  can  testify,  who,  calling  there  upon 
a  respectable  resident,  nearly  broke  his 
neck  in  passing  through  a  dark,  narrow  and 
highly  defensible  arch-way,  and  was,  more- 
over, sharply  snapped  at  in  the  obscurity,  by 
a  dog  of  baronial  principles  and  manners. 

There  are  now  few  German  communities, 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  which  do 
not  possess  at  least  one  of  these  associa- 
tions. In  New  York  we  have  eleven,  com- 
prising more  than  one  thousand  members, 
and  the  societies  of  the  whole  Union  num- 
ber more  than  twenty  thousand  "  singing 
men." 

Why  will  not  the  lodges  of  the  Ameri- 
can Know-Nothings  organize  singing-clubs, 
and  allay  our  political  discords  with  con- 
certs of  melodious  patriotism  ? 

The  interests  of  the  drama  may,  we 
hope,  take  some  profit  from  the  visit  of 
Mile.  Rachel,  who  is  now  announced  as 
certainly  to  appear  in  September.  She  is 
to  bring  with  her  three  of  her  sisters,  of 
whom  she  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
supply?  and  it  ifi  t°  De  wished  that  she 
may  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  opportu- 
nity she  will  give  us,  of  enjoying  a  tragic 
genius,  as  different  from  that  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  was  the  latter  from  the  genius  of 
Grisi,  and  fully  equal  to  either. 

The  season  of  landscape  painting  has 
again  arrived,  and  in  a  thousand  nooks  of 
this  fair  land  the  pencil  of  genius  is  busy. 
The  winter  will  find  us  richer,  by  many  a 
fine  thought  and  beautiful  emotion,  per- 
petuated in  forms  of  loveliness.  Shall 
our  treasures  again  be  hid  in  scattered 
houses,  or  liberally  displayed  in  a  cel- 
lar? 
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PT  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  poems,  Gerald  Massey  says : — 
41  The  dearth  of  poetry  should  be  great 
in  a  country  where  we  hail  as  poets* 
such  as  have  been  crowned  of  late."  He 
also  says,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  modesty,  "I  know 
what  a  poet  is  too  well  to  fancy  that  I 
am  one  yet."  For  it  is  not  enough  that 
a  man  has  a  warm  fancy  and  a  delicate 
car,  and  a  fluent  tongue,  if  he  would  be 
a  poet.  There  are  poetic  rules  and  canons* 
and  the  philosophers  and  critics  have 
accurately  defined  poetry  and  the  poet. 
But.  to  say  that  musio  is  a  harmonious 
accord,  does  not  define  musio :  and,  to 
say  that  the  poet  is  a  creator,  docs  not 
describe  the  poet.  Poetry,  like  genius 
and  love,  like  all  supreme  excellence, 
defies  definition.  Wordsworth  had  his 
theory,  and  Shelley,  Aristotle,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  Goethe,  had  theirs ; 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  writes  a  pre- 
face to  his  first  edition,  in  which  he 
assails  other  theories,  and  asserts  his 
own  with  discrimination  and  force.  But 
it  is  only  valuable  as  being  a  view  of 
the  proper  sphere  and  material  of 
poetry,  by  a  man  who  can  really  write 
poetry.  It  has  as  much  direct  bearing 
upon  the  excellence  even  of  his  own 
verse,  as  Wordsworth's  belligerent  pre- 
face had  upon  his  ode  upon  Intimations 
of  Immortality,  but  no  more.  The 
touch  of  genius,  without  which  there 


is  no  poetry  nor  any  great  excel- 
lence in  art,  is  felt.  It  cannot  be  ap- 
prehended in  any  other  way.  Hence 
Kuskin  says,  not  without  reason,  that 
things  are  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
that  the  spectator  ought  to  like  certain 
works.  If  he  does  not  like  them,  and 
excuses  himself  bv  saying  that  they  are 
not  to  his  taste,  that  they  do  not  please 
him,  he  has  only  censured  his  own  de- 
fect of  appreciation.  Undoubtedly  the 
majority  of  men  would  have  more  real 
pleasure  in  a  French  engraving  than  in 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto.  But  a  French  engraving,  as  a 
work  of  high  human  art,  is  still  very  in- 
ferior to  Raphael's  pictures.  So  with 
music :  all  the-  lovely  young  amateurs 
play  with  enthusiasm  La  Source,  Les 
Cloches  du  MonasUre,  and  similar  easy 
bits  of  smooth  and  taking  melody.  But 
the  man  with  "music  in  his  soul"  knows 
that  such  lickerish  morsels  of  sound  are 
only  good  for  a  moment.  They  are 
essentially  meretrioious ;  and  while  he 
could  not  define  the  difference  between 
such  pieces  and  a  prelude  or  a  nocturne 
of  Chopin,  except  by  saying  that  the  ear 
was  soon  cloyed  and  wearied  by  the  one, 
and  never  tired  of  the  other,  yet  he 
would  feel  the  essential  difference,  and 
could  always  separate  what  only  tickled 
the  ear  from  that  which  really  touched 
the  soul. 

Hence,  in  all  criticism  of  art,  there  is 
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a  dogmatic*  air.  Bat  it  is  unavoidable. 
The  critic  may,  indeed,  mollify  the  pub- 
lio  and  the  artist  by  saying  "this  is  my 
opinion."  But  there  is  no  consolation 
in  a  change  of  phrase.  Ho  feels  or  he 
does  not  feel ;  and  if  he  feels,  it  is  either 
a  just  or  an  unjust  emotion,  and  the 
justice  is  determined  by  the  minds  to 
which  he  appeals.  Therefore,  no  great 
harm  is  done  by  criticism,  except  a  mo- 
mentary and  personal  harm.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  used  to  outrage  the  young  poets 
and  their  friends.  But  no  one  who 
read  the  new  poetry,  either  in  the 
volumes  or  in  his  notices,  and  could  re- 
cognize poetry,  was  much  concerned 
at  the  acrimony  of  a  man  who  wrote  of 
what  he  did  not  know.    Byron's  sneer — 

"  Who  killed  John  Keats  7 
I,  said  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  tartarly, 
I  killed  John  Keats"— 

was  as  false  as  it  was  silly.  Keats 
knew  that  he  was  a  poet,  if  Mr.  Gifford, 
Lord  Byron,  and  the  great  English  pub- 
lic, were  ignorant  of  that  fact.  It  was 
equally  in  vain  that  Blackwood  pro- 
nounced Tennyson  namby-pamby,  and 
affected.  It  is  not  thirty  years  since 
that  decree ;  and  now  how  about  Tenny- 
son? Blackwood  believed  in  Moir 
and  John  Sterling ;  and  believes  in  Ali- 
son. No  great  harm  is  done  by  its  be- 
lief or  unbelief. 

The  modern  or  contemporary  school 
of  English  poetry  dates  from  the  close 
of  Byron's  career. 

Wordsworth  belongs  to  it  in  his  re- 
ality and  actuality,  arising  from  his  re- 
liance upon  nature.  Its  most  charac- 
teristic exponent,  as  also  its  first  and, 
perhaps,  most  original,  was  Keats.  With 
turn  Shelley  is  to  be  named :  and,  only 
in  point  of  time,  Leigh  Hunt  Cole- 
ridge and  Southey  had  more  sympathy 
with  another  school.  At  the  present 
moment,  Tennyson,  the  Brownings, 
Bailey,  Mimes,  Alexander  Smith,  Do- 
bell,  Bigg,  all  belong  to  the  school,  and 
we  name  them  together,  only  for  that 
reason.  Most  of  the  best  volumes  ot 
verse,  both  in  England  and  in  America, 
are  full  of  its  characteristics.  These 
characteristics  are  acute  and  subtle, 
rather  than  profound,  thought :  an  ex- 
treme sensuousness,  arising  from  a  sen- 
sitiveness which  enjoys  all  natural  de- 
lights intensely,  and  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  most  voluptuous  and  gor- 
geous phrase,  and  which  is  constantly 


betrayed  by  its  love  of  color,  and  flavor, 
and  vague,  if  it  only  be  vast,  sugges- 
tion, into  turgidity  and  brilliant  obscu- 
rity. Hence  we  read  superb  descrip- 
tions, of  passion  in  this  poetry,  rather 
than  feel  the  passion  itself  throbbing 
and  trembling  along  the  line.  The 
poetry  shares  the  introspection  of  the 
age,  and  the  poet  studies  his  emotions 
and  searches  for  adequate  expression, 
instead  of  irrepressibly  bursting  into 
song.  The  reader  is  charmed  with 
phrases,  with  words,  with  music,  with 
color.  He  marks  the  beauty  of  the 
boat  in  which"  he  sails,  rather  than  the 
splendor  of  the  scene  through  which  he 
passes.  Yet  its  observation  and  descrip- 
tion of  nature  are  unsurpassed,  because 
they  are  strictly  sympathetic.  One 
poem  of  the  "  In  Memoriam"  has  more 
characteristic  English  landscape  in  it 
than  all  of  Thomson's  "  Seasons."  In 
this  the  modern  school  of  poetry  is 
touched  by  the  peculiar  spirit  of  mod- 
ern art — reality,  or  a  perfect  reliance 
upon  nature ;  the  practical  confession, 
in  fact,  that  art  is  founded  upon  nature 
— a  principle  which  has  never  been  so 
fully  manifest  in  every  department  of 
art  as  it  is  at  this  moment.  Tennyson's 
landscapes  have  precisely  the  same 
quality  as  Turner's ;  George  Sand,  in  her 
pastoral  tales  and  dramas,  is  emulating 
Francais,  Troyon,  Jules  Dupre,  and  the 
other  men  of  the  Paris  school  of  paint- 
ing, who  go  to  Fontaincbleau  or  the 
low  meadows  of  the  Seine,  for  subjects, 
and  not  to  Arcadia  or  Saturn.  So  in 
other  walks ;  Bulwer  and  the  old  school 
deal  with  feathers  and  fine  clothes, 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  with  men  and 
women. 

Now  of  this,  as  of  all  schools,  there 
are  certain  leaders :  men  who  art  typi- 
cal of  its  spirit  and  who  illustrate  its 
peculiarities.  Of  the  "mob  of  gentle- 
men" who  wrote  with  ease,  Pope  sur- 
vives. And  of  the  living  bards  whose 
strains  have  such  a  general  similarity 
that  they  may  be  classed  together  as  of 
one  school,  a  few  are  poets  and  are  in- 
spired by  nature,  while  the  rest  and 
the  many  are  inspired  by  the  few.  It 
is  the  many  whose  verses  constantly 
remind  us  of  the  few.  We  know  them 
to  be  pleasant  singers  enough,  but  they 
should  be  emphatically  told  that,  since 
life  and  the  capacities  of  reading  have 
no  proportionate  advance  with  the  abili- 
ty of  writing  and  the  facility  of  print- 
ing, they  ought  either  not  to  print  at 
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aHv  or  they  snotud  patiently  endure  to 
be  told  that  it  was  not  worth  while,  and 
that  they  have  only  said  what  had  been 
already  infinitely  better  said. 

This  brings  us  to  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arism so  constantly  alleged  against  con- 
temporary poets.  In  its  spirit  we  ap- 
prehend that  this  charge  is  only  meant 
as  the  assertion,  that  the  verse  so  cen- 
sured was  directly  occasioned  by  other 
poetry,  rather  than  by  actual  experi- 
ence, and  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  and 
wearisome.  It  is  a  general  resemblance 
of  thought  and  of  treatment,  which  the 
reader  recognizes  as  peculiar  to  another. 
He  does  not  mean  to  charge  actual 
larceny  and  felonious  abstraction  of 
another  man's  thoughts  and  words.  But 
he  recognises  the  manner,  both  of 
thought  and  form,  which  are  charming 
because  they  are  individual,  and  which 
are  reproduced  because  the  reproducer 
has  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  ori- 
ginal. This  sympathy  belongs  to  times 
as  well  as  to  persons,  and  hence  arises 
the  homogeneity  of  the  various  schools. 
It  often  happens  that  an  author  adopted 
the  very  forms  of  expressions  which 
have  been  originated  by  another  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing.  We  were 
reminded,  by  a  scholarly  friend,  in  a 
recent  discussion  of  this  subject,  that 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  he- 
roic symphony  was  actually  written  by 
Mozart  in  his  youth,  although  Beetho- 
ven never  saw  it,  for  it  is  still  in  MS., 
and  has  only  been  brought  to  light 
within  a  few  years  past  And  the  open- 
ing of  the  tenor  covatina  in  Der  Frci- 
sckiitz  was  written,  note  for  note,  by 
P&er,  in  Agnese,  before  Weber  ever 
thought  of  his  opera. 

But  these  are  remarkable  coinci- 
dences. Beethoven  has  as  marked  an 
individuality  as  Mozart ;  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that,  in  many  of  his 
earlier  works,  the  manner  of  Mozart  is 
so  evident,  that  had  Beethoven  never 
emancipated  himself  from  it,  he  could 
never  have  taken  rank  as  a  great  ori- 
ginal composer.  When  the  resemblance 
occurs  in  a  later  and  mature  work,  the 
natural  and  proper  conclusion  is,  that 
he  felt  sure  enough  of  himself  boldly  to 
appropriate  the  splendid  spoils,  as  Hi- 
rabeau  and  Webster  did  in  their  arena, 
or  that  in  the  earlier  works  it  was  a 
partial  imitation  arising  from  a  real 
similarity  of  talent,  which  gradually 
developed  into  something  entirely  indi- 
vidual 


But  even  in  the  earlier  works  there 
are  still  the  traces  of  an  individual 
talent.  If  the  contemporary  critic  had 
perceived  only  the  resemblance  to  Mo- 
zart, and  had  lost  the  excellence  pecu- 
liar to  the  new  composer,  he  would  have 
done  Beethoven  that  momentary  injus- 
tice of  which  we  have  spoken,  and 
which  time  forever  hastes  to  repair. 
There  is  no  more  striking  fact  of  intel- 
lectual development  than  the  traces  of 
schools  and  influences  which  inhere  in 
all  the  first  works  of  great  artists.  We 
wish  to  concede  this  fact  most  fully. 
Plagiarism  and  imitation  are,  certainly, 
not  to  be  idly  charged,  because  an 
ostensible  and  superficial  resemblance 
may  often  exist  between  very  different 
things.  In  some  of  the  earlier  works 
of  Raphael,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  where  Perugino  ceases  and  Raphael 
begins ;  and,  even  in  the  mature  works 
of  the  great  master,  there  is  still  a  tender 
reminiscence  of  his  teacher's  style.  But 
a  man  cannot  paint  a  series  of  pictures, 
nor  publish  a  volume  of  verse,  without 
betraying  hints  of  his  individual  power, 
if  he  has  it.  They  cannot  all  seem 
echoes  and  recollections,  however  much 
they  resemble,  if  they  are  not  all  echoes 
and  recollections,  When  imitation, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  is  gravely 
charged,  it  is  because  the  paramount 
impression  is  not  of  original,  but  de- 
rived, excellence.  It  is  the  critic's  duty 
to  himself  to  see  that  the  impression  is 
genuine,  and  to  the  public,  to  state  the 
grounds  and  proof  as  plainly  as  he  can. 
Then  the  poet  and  the  critic  must  ap- 
peal to  time,  and  time  will  judge  be- 
tween them. 

Owen  Meredith's  poems  have  been 
received  with  unusual  favor  by  the  Eng- 
lish critics.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  personal  feeling  has  had  a  large 
influence  upon  the  tone  of  the  journals. 
It  is  equally  easy  to  see  that  all  the 
notices  of  these  poems  have  alluded  to 
the  chief  defect  of  the  volume,  only  be- 
cause it  is  too  palpable  to  be  overlooked. 
But  they  have  all  ascribed  it  to  the 
youth  and  susceptibility  of  the  author ; 
they  have  made  as  light  of  it  as  possible, 
and  have  appealed  to  his  future  per- 
formances to  justify  their  praise.  The 
volume  consists  of  a  classical  tragedy, 
"  Clytemnestra,"  and  various  other 
poems,  mainly  dramatic  lyrics.  "  Cly- 
temnestra" is  a  very  good  classical  play. 
It  is  constructed  strictly  upon  the 
Greek    conditions;    but  the  romantio 
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sympathies  of  the  author  constantly 
betray  themselves,  and  while  they  give 
more  human  interest  and  brilliant  color 
to  the  poem,  they  injure  its  classical 
austerity.  It  is  always  a  mistake,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  treat  an  old  theme  in  an 
old  style.  The  interest  of  a  proper 
subject  of  poetical  treatment  is  univer- 
sal and  immortal;  but  the  treatment 
itself  depends  upon  a  thousand  influ- 
ences. It  is  useless  to  try  to  write  upon 
a  Greek  subject    as  Eschylus  or  So- 

Ehocles  treated  it.  The  effort  to  anni- 
ilate  or  forget  the  influences  of  two 
thousand  years  of  civilization  is,  at  best, 
only  curious  even  when  it  is  successful. 
To  write  objectively  when  the  intellec- 
tual habit  is  subjective,  is  a  good  mental 
gymnastic ;  but  it  is  not  so  that  great 
works  are  achieved.  That  a  young  man 
in  London  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four  should  write  a  tragedy, 
or  try  to  write  a  tragedy,  precisely  as 
Euripides,  in  Athens,  would  have  done, 
seems  a  little  preposterous.  It  is  an 
interesting  story,  but  no  more.  The 
only  excuse  for  doing  it  is,  that  the 
nature  of  the  youth  is  strictly  Greek  in 
its  mould  and  sympathies,  and  that  he 
really  contemplates  life  from  the  Greek 
point  of  view.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Goethe' 8  "Iphigenia"  the  best  Greek 
tragedy  out  of  Greek  literature.  Keats 
and  Shelley  often  ohose  Greek  subjects ; 
they  were  charmed  by  the  romance 
of  the  old  mythology,  but  their  treat- 
ment was  purely  modern.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith, or,  to  give  him  his  true  name,  Mr. 
Robert  Lytton  Bulwer,  belongs  bjr 
sympathy  to  the  modern  school ;  and  it 
is  the  constant  betrayal  of  this  sympa- 
thy which  makes  his  "  Clytemnestra" 
so  unequal  in  its  effect.  It  is  like  a 
tune  played  in  two  keys. 

But  the  poem  has  dignity,  and  interest, 
and  vigor.  It  is  simple,  and  does  not 
halt,  but  moves  steadily  on  to  the  catas- 
trophe. Clytemnestra  is  invested  with 
genuine  human  interest,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  her  passion,  mingled  with  a 
contempt  for,  and  clinging  to,  its  object, 
jEgisthus,  is  finely  portrayed.  The 
tragedy  opens  with  her  musing  expec- 
tation of  Agamemnon's  return,  and  her 
suffering  of  the  "  retribution  for  a  deed- 
undone."  She  sees  his  shield,  and  re- 
calls her  husband's  form  in  this  clear 
picture: 

"Yet  I  know 
That    matrons    envied   mo    my    husband's 

strength. 
And  I  remember  when  he  strode  among 


The  Arrive  crowd  he  topp'd  them  by  a  head, 
And  tall  men  stood  wide-eyed  to  look  at  him, 
Where  his  great  plumes  went  tossing  up  and 

down 
The  brazen  prores  drawn  out  upon  the  sand. 
War  on  his  front  was  graved,  as  on  thy  disc, 
Shield !  which  he  left  to  keep  his  memory 
Grand  in  men's  months  :  that  some  revered 

old  man, 
Winning  to  this  the  eyes  of  our  hot  youth, 
Might  eav  '  'Twos  here,  and  here— thia  dent, 

and  that — 
On  such,  and  such  a  field  (which  we  remem- 
ber) 
That  Agamemnon,  in  the  great  old  time 
Held  up  the  battle.'" 

Then  she  speaks  as  the  voice  of  Fate : 

"  O  triple  brass, 
Iron  and  oak !  the  blows  of  blundering  men 
Clang  idly  on  you:  what  fool's  strength  is 

yours  I 
For,  surely,  not  the  adamantine  tunic 
Of  Ares,  nor  whole  shells  of  blazing  plates, 
Nor  ashen  spear,  nor  all  the  cumbrous  coil 
Of  seven  bulls'  hides  may  guard  the  strong- 
est king 
From  one  defenceless  woman's  quiet  hale.' 

And,  again,  as  the  loving  woman: 

" but  as  first  you  smiled 

Years,  years  ago,  when  some  slow,  loving 

thought 
Stole  down  your  face,  and  settled  on  your 

lips, 
Ab  tho'  a  sunbeam  halted  on  a  rose 
And  mix'd  with  fragrance,  light.    Can  yon 

smile  still 
Just  so,  JEgLBthus  ?" 


"  Hush !  listen  now — 
I  hear,  far  down  yon  vale,  a  shepherdpipuig 
Hard  by  his  milk-white  flock.    The   lazy 

things! 
How  quietly  they  sleep  or  feed  among 


and  he, 
He  hath  flung  his  faun  -skin  by,  and  white 

ash-stick, 
You  hear  his  hymn  ?  Something  of  Dry  ope, 
Fauna,   and  Fan ...  an   old  wood  tale,   no 

doubt! 
It  makes  me  think  of   songs   when  I  was 

young 
I  used  to  sing  between  the  valleys  there, 
Or  higher  up  among  the  red  ash-berries, 
Where  the  goats  climb  and  gaze.    Do  you 

remember 
That  evening  when  we  linger'd  all  alone, 
Below  the  city,  and  one  yellow  star 
Shook  o'er  yon  temple  f . . .  ah,  and  you  said 

then 
'Sweet,  should  this  evening  never  change 

tonight, 
But  pause,  and  pause,  and  stay  just  ao— yon 

star 
Still  steadfast — and  the  moon  behind  the  hill, 
Still  rising,  never  risen— would   this  seem. 

strange? 
Or  should  we  say,  Why  halts  the  day  so 

late?' 
Do  you  remember?" 

iEgisthus  trembles  before  the  lofty- 
sadness    of  the   tone   in    which   she 
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announces  the    catastrophe    that   ap- 
proaches.   She  consoles  him : 

"O  faint  heart! 
When  this  poor  life  of  ours  is  done  with— all 
Its  foolish  days jmt  by— its  bright  and  dark — 
Its  praise  ana  blame— rolTa  quite  away- 
gone  o'er 
Iiike  some  brief  pageant— will  it  stir  us 

more, 
Where  we  are  gone,  how  men  may  hoot  or 

shout 
After  our  footsteps,  than  the  dust  and  gar- 
lands 
A  few  mad  boys  and  girls  fling  in  the  air 
When  a  great  host  is  pass'd,  can  cheer  or  vex 
lie  minds  of  men  already  out  of  sight 
Towards   other  lands,  with  pasan  and  with 

pomp 
ArrayM  near  vaster  forces  7  For  the  future, 
We  will  smoke  hecatombs,  and  build  new 


And  be  you  sure  the  gods  deal  leniently 
With  those  who  grapple  for  their  life,  and 

pluck  it 
From   the  closed  gripe  of  fate,  albeit  per- 
chance 
Some  ugly  smutch,  some  drop  of  blood  or  so, 
A  spot  here,  there  a  streak,  or  stain  of  gore, 
Should  in  the  contest  fall  to  them,  and  mar 
That  lifo's  original  whiteness." 

But  it  is  in  Tain.  JEgisthus  proposes 
flight,  and  Clytemnestra  denounces 
him,  and  upbraids  him,  and  exhorts 
him.  The  poor  wretch  is  whirled  in 
the  gusts  of  her  scorn  and  wrath  like 
a  leaf  in  an  autumn  gale.  But  in  a 
woman  like  Clytemnestra  a  great  emo- 
tion exists  independently  of  its  object. 
She  does  not  feel  her  entire  superiority. 
She  does  not  care  for  his  utter  weak- 
ness. She  is  a  hand  of  fate ;  but  she 
is  a  woman.  She  must  love,  nor  does 
she  heed  upon  what  the  treasures  of  her 
heart  are  lavished. 


u  Terrible  Spirit! 


CLTTXMRESTRA. 


Nay,  not  terrible, 
Not  to  thee,  terrible— 0  say  not  so! 
To  thee  I  never  have  been  anything 
But  a  weak,  passionate,  unhappy  woman, 
(O  woe  is  me !)  and  now  you  fear 


MQ13TELV3. 


But  rather  worship. 


No, 


CLTTEMXMTRA. 


O  my  heart,  my  heart, 
It  sends  up  all  its  anguish  in  this  cry- 
Love  me  a  little  1" 
#  *  *  *  • 

"  I  will  not  doubt !  All's  lost,  if  love  be  lost- 
Peace,  honour,  innocence—gone,  gone  I  all 

gone! 
And  you,  too — you,  poor  baffled  crownless 

schemer, 

Whose  life  my  love  makes  royal,  clothes  in 
purple, 


Establishes  in  state,  without  me,  answer  me, 
What  should  you  do  but  perish,  aa  ia  fit? 
0  love,  you  dare  not  cease  to  love  me  now  1" 

Clytemnestra  then  begins  to  reason 
with  the  chorus  upon  the  great  sin  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  her  child. 
She  recalls  her  love  for  her  first-born. 
She  reminds  those  who  may  be  mothers 
that  the  husband  did  not  bear  the  child : 

"  Oh,  who  shall  say  with  what  delicious  tears, 
With  what  ineffable  tenderness,  while  he 
Took  his  blythe  nastime  on  the  windy  plain, 
Among  the  ringing  camps,  and  neighing 

steeds, 
First  of  his  glad  compeers,  I  sat  apart, 
Silent  within  the  solitary  house, 
Booking  the  little  child  upon  my  breast; 
And  soothed  its  soft  eyes  into  sleep  with 

song  1" 

The  sympathetic  chorus  wails  "ai! 
ai !"  and  follows  with  a  fine  description 
of  the  sacrifice.  Then,  it  deplores  the 
fall  of  a  great  man,  and  describes  what 
he  really  is  : — 

"The  clear  soul  in  his  earnest  eyes 
Looks  thro'  and  thro'  all  plaited  lies, 
Time  shall  not  rob  him  of  his  youth, 
Nor  narrow  his  large  sympathies. 
He  is  not  true,  he  is  a  truth. 
And  such  a  truth  as  never  dies. 
Who  knows  his  nature^  feels  his  right, 
And,  toiling,  toils  for  his  delight; 
Not  as  slaves  toil:  where'er  he  goes, 
The  desert  blossoms  with  the  rose. 
He  trusts  himself  in  scorn  of  doubt, 
And  lets  orb'd  purpose  widen  out 
The  world  works  with  him;  all  men  see 
Some  part  of  them  fulfill'd  in  him ; 
His  memory  never  shall  grow  dim: 
He  holds  the  heaven  and  earth  in  fee, 
Not  following  that,  fulfilling  this, 
He  is  immortal,  for  he  is !" 

The  King  returns  triumphant,  with 
Cassandra  in  his  train.  The  fatal  mo- 
ment comes.  Clytemnestra  is  nerving 
herself  for  the  blow,  and  remembers  the 
weak  JEgisthus. 

"Oh!  but  ho 4 

Ay,  there  it  lies !  I  dread  lest  my  love,  being 
So  much  the  stronger,  scare  his  own  to  death ; 
As  what  they  comprehend  not,  men  abhor.' ' 

******* 

"  Ah,  his  was  never  yet  the  loving  soul, 
But  rather  that  which  lets  itself  be  loved; 
As  some  loose  lily  leans  upon  a  lake, 
Letting  the  lymph  reflect  it,  as  it  will, 
Still  idly  sway'd,  whichevor  way  the  stream 
Stirs  the  green  tangles  of  the  water  moss. 
The  flower  of  his  love  never  bloom'd  upright, 
But  a  sweet  parasito,  that  loved  to  lean 
On  stronger  natures,  winning  strength  from 

them — 
Not  such  a  flower  as  whose  delirious  cup 
Maddens  the  bee,  and  never  can  give  forth 
Enough  of  fragrance,  yet  is  ever  sweet 
Yet  which  is  sweetest — to  receive  or  give? 
Sweet  to  rcceivo,  and  sweet  to  give,  in  love! 
When  one  is  never  sated  that  receives, 
Nor  ever  all  exhausted  one  that  gives. 
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I  think  I  love  him  more,  that  I  resemble 
So  little  aught  that  pleases  me  in  him. 
Perchance,  if  I  dared  question  this  dark 

heart, 
'Tis  not  for  himt  but  for  myself  in  him, 
For  that  which  is  my  softer  self  in  him— 
I  have  done  this,  and  this — and  shall  do 

more." 

The  deed  is  done.  Electra  sends 
away  Orestes  with  Phocion,  the  Phrygi- 
an. Clytemnestra  is  discovered  stand- 
ing over  the  body  of  Agamemnon : 

CHORUS. 

11  Alas !  alas !  I  know  not  words  for  this ! 

CLTTKMNK3TRA. 

We  are  but  as  the  instrument  of  heaven. 

Our  work  is  not  design,  but  destiny. 

A  God  directs  the  lightning  to  its  mil; 

It  smites  and  slays,  and  passes  other- where, 

Pure  in  its  self,  as  when,  in  light,  it  left 

The  bosom  of  Olympus,  to  its  end. 

In  this  cold  heart  the  wrong  of  all  the  past 

Lies  buried.    I  avenged,  and  I  forgive. 

Honour  him  yet   He  is  a  king,  tho'  fallen. 

CHORUS. 

Oh,  how  she  sets  virtue's  own  crest  on  crime, 
And  stands  there  stern  as  fate's  wild  arbi- 

tress! 
Not  any  deed  could  make  her  less  than 

great" 

The  Queen  offers  Electra  a  home  and 
a  mother's  heart: 

"  If  you  will  not  these, 
"Bat  answer  love  with  scorn,  why  then— 

ELECTRA. 

"What  then?" 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

"  Safe  silence,  and  permission  to  forget" 

^  When  she  meets  JEgisthus,  she  calls 
him  by  name : — 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

"JEgiathus! 

2EGISTHUS. 

4  Queen  and  bride! 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

We  have  not  failed." 

The  chorus  invokes  the  descent  of 
night— 

"  For  we  knew  not  whence  we  came, 
And  who  can  ensure  the  morrow." 

The  melancholy  Queen  replies : — 
•'  But,  if  he  cease  to  love  me,  what  is  gained?" 

It  is  plain  from  these  extracts,  that 
"  Clytemnestra"  is  a  drama  of  interest 
and  power.  In  detail  it  abounds  in 
pointed  phrases  and  clear  descriptions. 
The  chief  character  is  well  conceived ; 
but  we  think  the  extracts  also  show 
that  Mr.  Bulwer's  Clytemnestra  is  no 


more  Greek  than  Shakespeare's  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  is  not  fate,  but  love,  that 
controls  the  action  of  the  drama;  and 
the  Greek  form  and  Greek  allusions 
do  not  alter  the  essential  romance  of  the 
conception.  Yet  the  attempt  to  make 
it  Greek  causes  the  inequality  of  which 
we  spoke;  and  the  reliance  upon  an  old 
form  indicates,  at  the  outset,  the  defect 
which  vitiates  most  of  the  remaining 
poems  of  the  volume. 

The  other  poems  have  no  resemblance 
to  "  Clytemnestra,"  except  in  their  ro- 
mantio  character  and  their  constant 
reference  to  other  poems  and  poets. 
The  fatal  fault  of  those  poems  of  Mr. 
Bulwer  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
abandoned  himself  to  his  own  tenden- 
cies, is  that,  however  musical,  and  adroit, 
and  fanciful,  and  gorgeous,  and  dramatic 
they  may  be,  they  all  seem  to  be  in- 
spired not  by  nature,  nor  by  the  au- 
thor's actual  experience,  but  by  the  ex- 
perience and  expression  of  other  men  of 
similar,  but  superior,  organization.  Mr. 
Bulwer  says  nothing  that  has  not  been 
better  said  in  the  same  way.  Whether 
this  be  the  result  of  chance  or  not,  is 
indifferent  to  our  conclusion  that,  such 
being  the  case,  his  poems  are  no  addi- 
tion to  literature.  We  suppose  the  tact 
of  the  great  resemblance  of  his  verse  to 
that  of  Browning  and  Tennyson,  and, 
in  general,  to  the  masters  of  the  modern 
school,  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  most  favorable  critics,  to  be  the 
result  of  a  sensitive,  susceptible,  and 
highly  poetic  nature,  and  a  mind  delicate 
and  finely  cultivated,  impressed  by  a 
strong  genius  with  which  that  mind  and 
nature  are  profoundly  sympathetic.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  satisfactorily  ac- 
count for  a  reproduction — almost  un- 
equaled  in.  literature — of  forms  of 
thought,  points  of  view,  and  charac- 
teristic treatment.  This  similarity  is 
not  confined  to  a  poem  or  a  page,  but 
moulds  the  whole  volume.  That  it  is 
unconscious,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
But,  as  it  is  even  more  a  resemblance  of 
spirit  than  of  expression,  we  must  ap- 
peal constantly  to  our  readers'  remem- 
brance of  other  poets  to  justify  our  re- 
marks. '  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  men  ought  not  to 
write  verses  suggested  by  others,  if 
they  wish  to  enjoy  that  pastime,  nor  to 
assail  them  with  criminal  accusations 
for  so  doing.  We  merely  say  that  such 
performances  are  no  real  addition  to 
literature.     If  half  of  the  verse  in  our 
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newspapers  is  evidently  inspired  by 
the  fascination  which  Longfellow  or  Poe 
have  for  great  numbers  of  impressible 
and  poetic  youths,  it  is  as  unnecessary 
to  try  not  to  see  that  fact  as  it  is  to  try 
to  read  the  verse;  and  although  it  is 
rery  easy  to  bring  the  charge  of  plagia- 
rism, or  imitation,  a  reproduction,  or 
by  whatever  other  ugly  name  the  thing 
is  known,  it  is  still  not  so  easy  as 
to  write  verse  in  another  man's  vein. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  chief  inspiration  is  Rob- 
ert Browning,  a  poet  not  so  well  known 
among  us  as  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning.  "  The  Earl's  Return"  is  a 
poem  full  of  remarkable  description  in 
the  style  of  Browning's  "  Flight  of  the 
Duchess."  In  that  poem,  one  of  the 
Duke's  huntsmen  tells  of  the  Duke's 
castle  and  the  landscape  about  it ;  and 
of  the  Duke  who  came,  from  Paris  and 
must  marry ;  and  of  the*  little  lady  who 
was  taken  from  a  convent  to  be  his 
bride  and  who  pined  away  directly  she 
was  married  to  him  and  came  to  live  in 
the  old  castle.  Then  the  Duke,  who  is 
a  tailor's  manikin  and  a  pert  little  ape 
in  human  shape,  resolves  upon  a  hunting 
party,  of  which  the  Duchess  is  to  make 
part  As  the  Duke  rides  out  on  the 
morning  of  the  hunt  he  meets  a  Gipsy 
whom  he  instructs  in  the  main  facts  of 
his  wife's  disobedience  and  sends  her 
to  the  Duchess  to  frighten  her.  The 
Gipsy  has  strange  fascinations  and  is 
charming  the  Duchess  to  escape  with 
her  to  her  tribe  and  be  a  Queen.  The 
Duke's  huntsman  sees  and  hears  all, 
and,  loving  the  air  she  breathes  and 
the  ground  she  treads  upon,  helps  her 
and  the  Gipsy  to  horse  : 

"And  the  palfrey  bounded, — and  so  we  lost 
hery 

The  Duke  returned  from  the  hunt, 
and  he  and  his  yellow-skinned  mother 
do  not  allude  to  the  past,  and  the  tough 
old  huntsman,  "  born  thrall  of  Cedric," 
holds  it  his  duty  to  stay  till  his  master 
dies  and  will  then  go  and  find  his  mis- 
tress. 

In  Bulwer's  "Earl's  Return"  there 
is  a  lonely  castle  in  which  the  Countess 
lives  alone  and  surveys  the  melancholy 
landscape.  The  sky  and  the  sea  and 
the  changes  and  details  of  the  seasons 
and  of  life  there  are  minutely  described : 
and  her  consuming  weariness  of  soul. 
Suddenly  arrives  the  grim  Earl  with 
sharp  oaths  and  loud  laughter,  and  the 
Countess  falls    to  the    ground  as  he 


embraces    her, — and    dies,  while  the 
silver-haired  minstrel  sings  in  the  hall : 

"  But  ever  sinco  storms  began  to  lower 
Beauty  on  earth  hath  been  second  to  power." 

The  Countess  is  buried  by  the  deso- 
late sea,  and  the  Earl  takes  another  wife. 
One  night  comes  the  silver-haired  harp- 
er and  sings  of  a  lovely  lady  forlorn  : 

"  A  broken  heart  and  a  rose-roofed  bower." 

And,  while  he  sings,  a  lurid  light  rises 
and  reddens  and  the  castle  is  burning, 
and  while  the  seneschal  is  escaping  he 
looks  back,  and  sees  two  forms  like  that 
of  the  Earl  and  of  the  silver-haired  harp- 
er toppling  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss 
of  flame  and  ruin,  and,  while  a  woman's 
agonized  shriek  is  heard,  they  disap- 
pear. 

Now  it  is  not  in  any  similarity  of 
the  incidents  of  the  story,  nor  in  any 
appropriation  of  phraseology,  that  this 
poem  seems  to  us  to  be  the  growth  of 
the  other,  but  it  is  in  the  character  of 
the  conception  and  treatment.  We  can 
only  indicate  the  resemblance  by  ex- 
tracts. We  proceed  to  quote  from 
Browning's  "  Flight  of  the  Duchess." 
The  reader  must  mark  the  reckless 
dash  and  swing  of  the  measure,  which 
is  full  of  character  and  suggestion. 

"  Ours  is  a  great  wild  country : 
If  you  climb  to  our  castle's  top, 
I  don't  see  where  your  eye  can  stop ; 
For  when    you've    passed  the  corn-field 

country, 
Where  vineyards  leave  off,  flocks  are  packed, 
And  sheep-range  leads  to  cattle-tract, 
And  cattle-tract  to  open-chase, 
And  open-chase  to  the  very  base 
Of  the  mountain,  where,  at  a  funeral  pace, 
Bound  about,  solemn  and  slow, 
One  by  one.  row  after  row, 
Up  and  up  the  pine-trees  go, 
So,  like  black  priests  up,  and  so 
Down  the  other  side  again 
To  another  greater,  wilder  country, 
That's  one  vast,  red,  drear,  burnt-up  plain, 
Branched  thro*  and  thro'  with  many  a  vein 
Whence  iron's  dug,  and  copper's  dealt ; 
Look  right,  look  left,  look  straight  before, — 
Beneath  they  mine,  above  they  smelt, 
Copper-ore  and  iron-ore, 
And  forge  and  furnace  mould  and  melt, 
And  so  on,  more  and  ever  more, 
Till  at  the  last,  for  a  bounding  belt, 
Comes  the  salt  sand  hoar  of  the  great  sea 
shore, 

— And  the  whole  is  our  Duke's  country !" 

#  »  *  #  * 

"  And  he  came  back  the  pertest  little  ape 
That  ever  affronted  human  shape ; 
Full  of  his  travel,  struck  at  himself— 
You'd  say,  he  despised  our  bluff  old  ways, 
—Not  he !    For  in  Paris  they  told  the  elf 
That  oar  rough  north  land  was  the  Land  of 

Lays, 
The  one  good  thing  left  in  evil  days ; 
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Since  the  Mid- Ago  was  the  Heroic  Time, 
And  only  in  wild  nooks  like  ours 
Could  you  taste  of  it  yet  as  in  its  prime, 
And  see  true  castles,  with  proper  towers, 
Young-hearted  women,  old-minded  men, 
And  manners  now  as  manners  were  then. 
So,  all  that  the  old  Dukes  had  been,  without 

knowing  it, 
This  Duke  would  fain  know  he  was,  without 

being  it; 
Twas  not  for  the  joy's  self,  but  the  joy  of 

his  showing  it, 
Nor  for  the  pride's  self,  but  the  pride  of  our 

seeing  it" 

#        °  *  *  •  • 

"Well,  such  as  he  was, he  must  marry, we 

heard  : 
And  out  of  a  convent,  at  the  word, 
Came  the  lady,  in  time  of  spring. 
—Oh,  old  thoughts  they  cling,  they  cling! 
That  day  I  know,  with  a  dozen  oaths, 
I  clad  myself  in  thick  hunting-clothes 
Fit  for  the  chase  of  urox  or  buffle 
In  winter-time  when  you  need  to  muffle; 
But  the  Duke  had  a  mind  we  should  cut  a 

figure, 
And  so  we  saw  the  lady  arrive: 
My  friend.  I  have  seen  a  white  crane  bigger  1 
She  was  the  smallest  lady  alive, 
Made,  in  a  piece  of  nature's  madness, 
Too  small,  almost,  for  the  life  and  gladness 
That  over-filled  her,  as  some  hive 
Out  of  the  bears'  reach  on  the  high  trees 
Is  crowded  with  its  safe  merry  bees: 
In  truth,  she  was  not  hard  to  please ! 
Up  she  looked,  down  she  looked,  round  at 

the  mead, 
Straight  at  the  castle,  that's  best  indeed 
To  look  at  from  outside  the  walls : 
As  for  us,  styled  the  '  serfs  and  thralls/ 
She  as  much  thanked  me  as  if  she  had  said  it, 
(With  her  eyes,  do  you  understand  ?) 
Because  I  patted  her  horse  while  I  led  it; 
And  Max,  who  rode  on  her  other  hand, 
Said,  no  bird  flew  past  but  she  enquired 
What  its  true  name  was,  nor  ever  seemed 

tired — 
If  that  was  an  eagle  she  saw  hover, — 
If  the  green  and  gray  bird  on  the  field  was 

the  plover. 
When  suddenly  appeared  the  Duke, 
And  as  down  she  sprung,  the  small  foot 

pointed 
On  to  my  hand, — as  with  a  rebuke, 
And  as  if  his  backbone  were  not  jointed, 
The  Duke  stepped  rather  aside  than  forward, 
And  welcomed  her  with  his  grandest  smile ; 
And.  mind  you,  his  mother  all  the  while 
Chilled  in  the  rear,  like  a  wind  to  nor'ward ; 
And  up,  like  a  weary  yawn,  with  its  jpullies 
Went,  in  a  shriek,  the  rusty  portcullis ; 
And,  like  a  glad  sky  the  north-wind  sullies, 
The  lady's  face  stopped  its  play, 
As  if  her  first  hair  had  grown  gray — 
For  such  things  must  begin  some  one  day !" 

"  So.  the  little  lady  grew  silent  and  thin, 
Paling  and  ever  paling, 
As  the  way  Lb  with  a  hid  chagrin ; 
And  the  Duke  perceived  that  she  was 
ailing, 
And  said  in  nis  heart,  '  'Tis  done  to  spite  me, 
But  1  shall  find  in  my  power  to  right  me !' 
Don't  swear,  friend— the  Old  One,  many  a 
year.  [hear." 

Is  in  Hell,  and  ihe  Duke's  self  .  .  .  you  shall 


"  As  if  in  pure  water  you  dropped  and  let  die 
A  bruised  black-blooded  mulberry; 
And  that  other  sort,  their  crowning  pride, 
With  long  white  threads,  distinct  inside, 
Like  the  lake-flower's  fibrous  roots  which 

dangle 
Loose  such  a  length  and  never  tangle, 
Where  the  bold  sword-lily  cuts  the  clear 

waters, 
And  the  cup-lily  couches  with  all  the  white 

daughters : 
Such  are  the  works  they  put  their  hand  to, 
And  the  uses  they  turn  and  twist  iron  and 

sand  to. 
And  these  made  ihe  troop  which  our  Duke 

saw  sally 
Towards  his  castle  from  out  of  the  valley, 
Men  and  women,  like  new-hatched  spiders, 
Come  out  with  the  morning  to  greet  our 

riders; 
And  up  they  wound,  till  they  reached  the 

ditch. 
Whereat  all  stopped  save  one,  a  witch." 


"Then,  do  you-  know,  her  face  looked  down 

on  me        * 
With  a  look  that  placed  a  crown  on  me, 
And  she  felt  in  her  bosom,— mark,  her 

bosom — 
And,  as  a  flower-tree  drops  its  blossom, 
Dropped  me— ah,  had  it  Deen  a  purse 
Of  silver,  my  friend,  or  gold  that's  worse, 
Why,  you  see.  as  soon  as  I  found  myself 
So  understood, — that  a  true  heart  so  may 


Such  a  reward,—!  should  have  gone  home 
again, 

Kissed  Jacynth,  and  soberly  drowned  my- 
self!" 

We  cannot  extend  our  quotations. 
This  is  all  action.  "  The  Flight  of  the 
Duchess"  is  charged  with  fierce  humor 
and  heavy  sadness.  "  The  Earl's  Re- 
turn," of  Mr.  Bulwer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  all  description.    We  quote : — 

"  Ragged  and  tall  stood  the  castle  wall, 
And  the  squires,  at  their  sport,  in  the  great 

South  Court, 
Lounged  all  day  long  from  stable  to  hall 
Laughingly,  lazily,  one  and  alL 
The  lantf  about  was  barren  and  blue, 
And  swept  by  the  wing  of  the  wet  sea-mew. 
Seven  fishermen's  huts  on  a  shelly  shore : 
Sand-heaps  behind,  and  sand-banks  before : 
And  a  black  champaigne  streaked  white  all 

thro' 
To  a  great  salt  pool  which  the  ocean  drew, 
Suck^l  into  itself,  and  disgorged  it  again 
To  stagnate  and  steam  onlhe  mineral  plain ; 
Not  a  tree  or  a  bush  in  the  circle  of  sight, 
But  a  bare  black  thorn  which  the  see-winds 

had  wither'd 
With  tho  drifting  scum  of  the  surf  and 

blight, 
And  some  patches  of  gray  grass-land  to  the 

Where  the    lean    red-hided    cattle  were 

tether'd: 
A  reef  of  rock  wedged  the  water  in  twain, 
And  a  stout  stone  tower  stood  square  to  the 
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'But  when  the  swallow,  that  sweet  new- 

oomer, 
Floated  over  the  soa  in  the  front  of  the 


The   salt  dry   sands   bnrn'd  white,   and 

sicken' d 
Men's  sight  in  the  glaring  horn  of  the  bay; 
And  all  things  that  fasten,  or  float  at  ease 
In  the  silvery  light  of  the  leprous  seas 
With  the  pulse  of  a  hideous  life  were 

quicken'd, 
Fell  loose  from   the  rocks,  and  erawl'd 

crosswise  away. 
Slippery  sidelong  crabs,  half  strangled 
By  the  white  sea  grasses  in  which  they 

were  tangled, 
And  those  half-living  creatures,  orb'd,ray'd, 

and  sharp-angled, 
Fan-fish,  ana  star-fish,  and  polypous  lumps, 
Hueless  and  boneless,  that  languidly  thick- 

en'd, 
Or  flat-faced,  or  spik&l,  or  ridged  with 

humps, 
Melting  off  from  their  clotted  clusters  and 

clumps, 
Sprawl'd  over  the  shore  in  the  heat  of  the 

day." 

•  #  •  #  • 

c  But  once— and  it  was  at  the  fall  of  the  day, 
When  she,  if  she  closed  her  eyes,  did  seem 
To  be  wandering  far,  in  a  sort  of  dream, 
With  some  lost  shadow,  away,  away, 
Down  the  heart  of  a  golden  land  which  she 
Kemember'd  a  great  way  over  the  sea, 
There  came  A  trample  of  horses  and  men ; 
And  a  blowing  of  horns  at  the  castle  gate ; 
Then  a  clattering  noise;  then  a  pause;  and 

then, 
With  the  sudden  jerk  of  a  heavy  weight, 
And  a  wrangling  and  jangling  and  clinking 

and  clanking, 
The  sound  of  the  falling  of  cable  and  chain; 
And  a  grumbling  over  the  dewy  planking 
That  shriek'd  and  sung  with  the  weight  and 

strain. 
And  the  rough  seneschal  bawl'd  out  in  the 

hall 
'  The  Earl  and  the  Devil  are  come  back 

again!' " 

•  «  «  •  • 

"Meanwhile  the  pale  lady  grew  white  and 

whiter,  x 
As  the  poplar  pales  when  the  keen  winds 

smite  her: 
And,  as   the  tree  sways  to  the  gust,  and 

heaves 
Quick  ripples  of  white  alarm  up  the  leaves, 
So  did  she  seem  to  sink  and  reel 
From  the  casement — one  quiver  from  head 

to  heel 

Of  whitest  fear." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"The  salt  sea- wind  sang  shrill  in  the  head  of 

it; 
And  the  bitter  night  grew  chill  with  the 

dread  of  it ; 
When  the  great  round  moon  rose  up  forlorn 
From  the  reefs,  and  whiten'd  towards  the 

morn. 
For  the  forked  tree,  as  the  bleak  blast  took 

it, 
Howl'd  thro'  it,  and  beat  it,  and  bit  it,  and 

shook  it, 
Like  a  living  thing  bewitch'd  and  bedevil'd, 
Visibly  shrunk,  and  shudder'd  and  shriv- 

elU" 


"  How  fearful  a  thing  is  fire ! 
You  might  make  up  your  mind  to  die  by 

water 
A  slow  cool  death— nay,  at  times,  when 

weary 
Of  pains  that  pass  not,  and  pleasures  that 

Whenthe  temples  throb,  and  the  heart  is 

dreary, 
And  life  is  dried  up,  you  could  even  desire 
Thro'  the  flat  green  weeds  to  fall  and  fall 
Half-asleep  down  the  green  light  under  them 

all, 
As  in  a  dream,  while  all  things  seem 
Wavering,  wavering,  to  feel  the  stream 
Wind,  and  gurgle,  and  sound  and  gleam. 
And  who  would  very  much  fear  to  expire 
Bv  steel,  in  the  front  of  victorious  slaughter, 
The  blithe  battle  about  him,  and  comrades 

in  call? 
But  to  die  by  fire 

0  that  night  in  the  hall!" 

These  extracts  suffice  to  show  the 
kind  of  resemblanoe  we  mean.  It  is, 
perhaps,  more  evident  to  the  casual 
reader  in  the  following  poem.  In 
Browning  we  have 

"THE  LOST  MISTRESS. 

All's  over,  then— does  truth  sound  bitter 

As  one  at  first  believes  ? 
Hark,  'tis  the  sparrows'  good-night  twitter 

About  your  cottage  eaves ! 

And  the  leaf-buds  on  the  vine  are  woolly, 

1  noticed  that,  to-day; 

One  day  more  bursts  them  open  fully, 
— You  know  the  red  turns  gray. 

To-morrow  we  meet  the  same  then,  dearest? 

May  I  take  your  hand  in  mine  ? 
Mere    friends    are   we, — well,   friends,   the 
merest 

Keep  much  that  I'll  resign: 

For  each  glance  of  that  eye  so  bright  and 
black. 
Though  I  keep  with  heart's  endeavour. — 
Your  voice,  when  you  wish  the  snowdrops 
back, 
Though  it  stays  in  my  soul  for  ever ! — 

—Yet  I  will  but  say  what  mere  friends  say, 

Or  only  a  thought  stronger ; 
I  will  hold  your  hand  but  as  long  as  all  may, 

Or  so  very  little  longer !" 

In  Bulwer,  we  have 

"MEETINQ  AGAIN. 

Yes ;  I  remember  the  white  rose.     And  since 

then  the  young  ivy  has  grown; 
From  your  window  we  could  not  reach  it,  and 

now  it  is  over  the  stone. 
We  did  not  part  as  we  meet,  dear.  Well,  Time 

hath  his  own  stern  cures ! 
And  Alice's  eyes  are  deeper,  and  her  hair  has 

grown  like  yours. 

Is  our  greeting  all  so  strange  then?    But 

there's  something  here  amiss. 
When  it  is  not  well  to  speak  kindly.    And  the 

olives  are  ripe  by  this. 
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I  had  not  thought  you  80  alter' d.    But  all  is 

changed,  God  knows ! 
Goodnight.    It  is  night  so  soon  now.    Look 

there  I  yon  have  dropt  your  rose. 

Nay,  I  have  one  that  ia  wither  d  and  dearer  to 

ma    I  came 
To  say  good-night,  little  Alice.    She  does  not 

remember  my  name. 
It  is  bnt  the  damp  that  is  making  my  head  and 

my  heart  ache  so. 
I  never  was  strong  in  the  old  time,  as  the 

others  were,  yon  know. 

And  you'll  sleep  well,  will  yon  not,  darling? 

The  old  words  sound  so  dear  1 
Tis  the  last  time  I  shall  use  them ;  you  need 

show  neither  anger  nor  fear. 
It  is  well  that  you  look  bo  cheerful.    And  is 

time  so  smooth  with  youT 
How  foolish  I  am !    Good-night,  dear.    And 

bid  Alice  good-night  too.'' 

The  fragmentary,  interjections!  style ; 
the  story  implied  not  told;  the  run- 
ning commentary  and  illustration  of 
the  romance  drawn  fom  little  events 
and  objects  in  nature ;  the  purely  dra 
matic  form,  and  the  peculiar  rhythm, 
are  not  to  be  mistaken. 

In  the  same  way  "The  Wife's  Tra- 
gedv,"  and  "  A  Soul's  Loss,"  are  simple 
stories  in  the  style  of  the  same  master : 
while  •*  The  Artist"  is  a  versification  of 
parts  of  Emerson's  Essays  and  a  faint 
echo  of  George  Herbert's  grand  poem 
"Man." 

"Know  well  thy  friends.    The  woodbine's 
breath, 
The  woolly  tendril  on  the  vine, 
Are  more  to  thee  than  Cato's  death, 
Or  Cicero's  words  to  Cataline. 

The  wild  rose  is  thv  next  in  blood : 
Share  nature  with  her,  and  thy  heart. 

The  kingcups  are  thy  sisterhood: 
Consult  them  duly  on  thine  art" 
******* 

"All  things  are  thine  estate:  yet  must 
Thou  first  display  tho  title-deeds, 
And  sue  the  world.    Be  strong:  and  trust 
High  instincts  more  than  all  the  creeds. 

The  world  of  thought  is  pack'd  so  tight, 

If  thou  stand  up  another  tumbles : 
Heed  it  not,  tho'  thou  have  to  fight 


>ngh 
,  stui 


With  giants:  whoso  follows,  stumbles." 
*••***• 

"Burn  catalogues.    Write  thine  own  books. 
What  need  to  pore  o'er  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
When  whoso  thro'  his  own  life  looks, 
Shall  find  that  he  is  fully  come 

Thro'  Greece  and  Rome,  and  MiddloAge: 
Hath  been  by  turns,  ere  yet  full-grown, 

Soldier,  and  senator{  and  sage, 
And  worn  the  tunic  and  the  gown." 

"  An  Evening  in  Tuscany"  is  Brown- 
ing's "  Englishman  in  Italy."  We  ask 
the  reader  to  look  at  the  poems  which 


we  have  no  room  to  quote.   Browning's 
poem  of  "  Cristina"  begins  thus : — 

"She  should  never  have  looked  at  me, 

If  she  meant  I  should  not  love  her! 
There  are  plenty  .  .  men,  you  call  such, 

I  suppose .  .  she  may  discover 
All  her  soul  to,  if  she  pleases, 

And  yet  leave  much  as  she  found  them: 
But  I'm  not  so,  and  she  knew  it 

When  she  fixed  me,  glancing  round  them.'' 

Bulwer's  "  Spring  and  Winter"  has 
this  for  its  second  stanza : — 

"  Was  it  well  in  him,  if  he 

Felt  not  love,  to  speak  of  love  so? 
If  he  still  unmoved  must  be, 

Was  it  nobly  sought  to  move  so? 
— Pluck  the  flower,  and  yet  not  wear  it- 
Spurn,  despise  it,  yet  not  spare  it?" 

And  again: — 

"  Why,  if  beauty  could  not  bind  him, 
Need  he  praise  me,  speaking  low : 
Use  my  face  just  to  remind  him 

How  no  face  could  please  him  now? 
Why,  if  loving  could  not  move  him, 
Did  he  teach  me  still  to  love  him?" 

In  "  Elayne  le  Blanc,"  the  song  of  the 
mariners  is  only  an  echo  of  the  splendid 
song  in  Browning's  "Paracelsus" — 

"  Over  the  sea  our  galleys  went" 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  reproductions. 

But  the  other  great  modern  master 
has  not  been  without  similar  influence 
upon  Mr.  Bulwer.  Tennyson  made 
some  poetical  studies  from  the  old  ro- 
mance of  "King  Arthur,"  which  his 
readers  will  remember.  Here  are  some 
lines  from  Mr.  Bulwer's  studies  of  the 
same  theme.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  their  subtile  resemblance  to  Tenny- 
son's peculiar  manner : — 

"Meanwhile,  without. 
A  sighing  rain  from  a  low  fringe  of  cloua 
Whispera  among  the  melancholy  hills. 
The  night's  dark  limits  widen' d:  far  above 
The  crystal  sky  lay  open:  and  the  star 
Of  eve,  his  rosy  circlet  trembling  clear, 
Grew    large    and  bright,  and  in  the   silver 

moats, 
Between  the  accumulated  terraces, 
Tangled  a  trail  of  fire:  and  all  was  atilL" 

"And  straightway  we  were  nigh  a  strand  all 

gold, 
Th.-it  glittered  in  the  moon  between  the  dusk 
Of  bunging  bowers  mado  rich  with  blooms 

and  balms, 
Ftoui  which  faint  gusts  came  to  me;  and  I 

heard 
A  sound  of  lutes  among  the  vales,  and  songs 
And  voices  faint  like  voices  thro'  a  dream 
That  said  or  seemed  to  say,  'Hail  Herman" 

diaz!'" 
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"And  like  a  star  in  that  tumultuous  night 
Love  wax'd  and  waned,  and  came  ana  went, 

changed  hue, 
And  was  and  was  not:  till  the  cloud  came 

down, 
And  all  her  soul  dissolved. in  showers:  and 

love 
Rose  thro'  the  broken  storm :  and,  with  a  cry 
Of  passion  sheath'd  in  sharpest  pain,  she 

stretch'd 
Wide  her  warm  arms :  she  rose,  she  reel'd, 

and  fell 
(All  her  great  heart  unqueen'd)  upon  the 

breast 
Of  Launcelot;  and,  lifting  up  her  voice, 
She  wept  aloud  ( Unhappy  that  I  am.' " 

"  On  the  verge  of  night 
She  saw  a  bird  float  by,  and  wish'd  for  wings : 
She   heard   the   hoarse  frogs  quarrel  in  the 

marsh: 
And   now   and   then,  with  drowsy  song  and 

oar, 
Some  dim  barge  sliding  slow  from  bridge  to 

bridge, 
Down  the  white  river  past." 

In  other  poems  we  find  the  following ; 
the  very  phrases  of  Tennyson : — 

"Drop  down  below  the  orbed  sea, 
0  lingering  light  in  glowing  skies, 


And  bring  my  own  true  love  to  me— 
Mydear  true  love  across  the  sea — 
With  tender-lighted  eyes." 


"The  light  grew  dim  and  blear: 
And  she,  too,  slowly  darken' d  in  her  place. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Then  one  rose  up  with  a  cry 
To  the  great  moon;  and  stretch'd  a  wrathful 
arm 
Of  wild  expostulation  to  the  sky.*' 

Does  the  reader  remember  "  Marianna 
m  the  moated  Grange  "  of  Tennyson  ? 
Here  is  Bulwer : — 

"Her  yellow  stars  the  jasmin  drops 

In  mildewed  mosses  one  by  ono : 

The  hollyhocks  fall  off  thoir  tops : 

The  lotus-blooms  ail  white  i'  the  sun: 
The  freckled  fox-glovo  faints  and  grieves: 
The  smooth-paced  slumbrous  slug  devours 
The  glewy  globes  of  gorgeous  flowers, 
And  smears  the  glistening  leaves. 
Ah,  well-a-day! 
Life  leaves  us  so. 
Love  dare  not  stay. 
Sweet  things  decay." 

Does  the  reader  recall  Bryant's 
"  Waterfowl"  ?    Here  is  Bulwer : — 

"Wild  bird,  that  wingest  wide  the  glimmering 
moors, 
Whither,  by  belts  of  yellowiug  woods 
awayt 
What  pausing  sunset  thy  wild  heart  allures 
Deep  into  dying  day?" 

These  resemblances  are  not  excep- 
tional cases  in  the  volume  of  Mr.  Bul- 
wer.   They  are  constant  and  universal. 


That  they  are  accidental,  in  the  sense 
of  not .  deliberately  appropriated,  we 
have  no  doubt.  But  do  they  not  show, 
conclusively,  that  his  inspiration  is  se- 
condary and  derivative?  If,  in  the 
verses  before  us,  there  were  individual 
thoughts  and  forms,  we  should  certainly 
have  indicated  them  to  the  reader.  But 
the  total  impression  is  such  as  we  hare 
stated.  That  there  are  sweet  and  grace- 
ful verses,  a  remarkably  affluent  vocabu- 
lary, and  tender  feeling,  in  this  volume, 
we  willingly  concede.  That  it  is  a  very 
superior  collection  of  verses  to  those 
which  are  usually  issued,  we  grant. 
But  Mr.  Bulwer  has  been  hailed  as  a 
poet ;  his  book  has  not  been  smothered 
with  the  common-places  of  commenda- 
tion, and  the  evident  care  and  cultiva- 
tion of  its  preparation,  added  to  the 
melody  and  sentiment  of  some  of  the 
poems,  demanded  a  careful  scrutiny. 
Our  readers  might  be  justly  curious  to 
know  if  there  really  were  a  new  poet. 
Our  reply  is,  that  we  do  not  discover 
the  signs  of  his  coming  in  Owen  Mere- 
dith's volume.  He  is  not  a  voice,  but 
only  a  sweet  echo. 

Of  the  new  names  among  recent 
English  poets,  that  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
son  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  is  the  most 
significant.  The  readers  of  the  English 
reviews  for  two  or  three  years  past,  are 
not  unfamiliar  with  it.  In  1849,  he 
published  a  volume  anonymously,  and 
another  in  1852 — of  which,  in  1854,  he 
published  a  new  edition  with  additions. 
This  year  he  has  put  out  a  second  series; 
and  it  is  mainly  of  this  last  that  we 
propose  to  speak. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  volume  of  1854,  Mr.  Arnold  states 
at  length  his  theory  of  poetry  and  the 
poet.  It  is  a  learned  and  thoughtful 
paper;  but,  of  course,  entirely  unsatis- 
factory. The  reader  longs  for  the  au- 
thor to  leave  his  postulates  and  begin. 
We  will  not  stay  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples advanced  in  this  preface.  It  must 
suffice  to  state  that  Mr.  Arnold  believes 
"the  eternal  objects  of  poetry"  to  be 
human  actions.  Of  these  the  poet  must 
select  what  is  essentially  excellent,  and 
not  hope  to  make  it  excellent  by  his 
treatment ;  and,  as  the  primary  human 
affections  are  always  the  same,  the  date 
of  an  action  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
fitness  for  poetic  representation.  Hence 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Childe  Harold, 
Jocelyn,  and  the  Excursion,  affect  the 
reader  less  than  the  Iliad,  the  Orestea, 
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or  the  episode  of  Dido;  because  the 
actions  of  the  former  poems  are  less  than 
those  of  the  latter.  This  theory  is  the 
key  of  the  larger  poems  in  both  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  volumes.  And  these  larger 
poems  are  in  themselves  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  his  theory,  or,  rather,  they 
illustrate  its  incompleteness.  For,  good 
as  they  are,  and  admirable  as  works  of 
art,  they  do  not  touch  the  mind  like  the 
minor  poems ;  which  are  not  poems  ot 
action,  at  all— only  of  sentiment ;  but, 
we  grant,  of  sentiments  universal  and 
primeval,  which  are  the  more  alluring 
and  intelligible  to  us,  because  the  de- 
velopment is  familiar.  And  it  is  just 
this  necessary  familiarity  of  circum- 
stance which  Mr.  Arnold  has  omitted  in 
his  theory,  which  gives  them  so  great  a 
charm.  The  passions  which  swayed 
the  personages  of  the  Greek  drama, 
influence  human  life  now,  no  less  than 
then ;  and  they  influence  it  now  under 
conditions  more  familiar  to  our  experi- 
ence. The  poet  will,  therefore,  repre- 
sent them  under  the  known,  rather  than 
the  remote,  conditions.  To  throw  them 
into  the  past,  or  the  distance,  is  to 
commit  the  very  fault  Mr.  Arnold  de- 
plores, and  to  depend  upon  the  accesso- 
ries. 

"Sohrab  and  Rustum"  is  the  chief 
poem  in  the  first  volume.  The  action 
is  simple.  A  Tartar  youth  defies  the 
champion  of  the  enemy  to  single  com- 
bat before  the  armies.  They  fight  and 
the  youth  falls.  In  dying  he  learns 
that  it  is  his  father  who  has  slain  him ; 
his  father — whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  who  had  been  told  by  his  wife,  at 
his  son's  birth,  lest  he  should  train  him 
for  war,  that  it  was  a  daughter.  As  a 
work  of  art  this  poem  is  masterly.  The 
scene  is  in  remote  Asia :  the  treatment 
is  purely  objective ;  the  characters  are 
boldly  and  broadly  sketched;  the  il- 
lustrations are  local  and  consistent, 
and  the  action  is  complete.  In  all 
these  respects,  and  in  consistent  feel- 
ing, "Sohrab  and  Rustum"  is  very 
much  superior  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  **Cly- 
temnestra."  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
Tartar  horsemen  coming  from  the  camp 
upon  * '  the  glittering  sands"  of  the  Oxus : 

"From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  hone, 

they  streamed; 
As  when,  some  gray  November  morn,  the 

files, 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-necked 

cranes, 
Stream  over  Casbin,  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburg,  from  the  Arabian  estuaries, 


Or  some  froze  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward- 
bound 

For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board:  so  they 
streamed-" 

Here  is  a  fine  touch  of  the  son,  mor- 
tally wounded,  remembering  his  mother ; 
and  the  hero  too  proud  not  to  deplore 
his  lost  career : — 

"He  spoke;  and  as  he  ceased,  ho  wept  aloud. 
Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  hit  own  death." 

The  poem  is  full  of  clear  description. 
But  we  must  not  quote  more  than  the 
last  lines : — 

"But  the  majestic  river  floated  on, 
Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 
Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moy'd, 
Rejoicing,  through  the  hush'd  Chor&smian 

waste, 
Under  the  solitary  moon:  he  flow'd 
Right  for  the  Polar  star,  past  Orgunje, 
Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large ;  then  a 

begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his 

streams; 
And  split  his  currents:   that  for  many  a 

league 
The  shorn  and  parcell'd  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand,  and  matted,  rushy 

isles, — 
Oxus,  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain-cradle  in  Pamere, 
A  foil'd,  circuitous  wanderer.* — till  at  last 
The  long'd  for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and 

wide 
His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new- 
bathed  stars 
Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  sea." 

The  poem  of  "  Tristam  and  Iseult" 
is  a  study  from  the  old  romances,  but 
in  no  other  poet's  style.  "The  For- 
saken Merman"  is  an  exquisite  fancy  of 
a  merman  who  mourns  with  his  child- 
ren upon  the  shore,  near  the  church 
into  which  his  human  wife  has  gone  to 
pray,  and  who  never  returns  to  him.  It 
is  full  of  tenderness,  and  sadness,  and 
music.  "  The  Scholar  Gipsy"  is  the 
tale  of  an  Oxford  student,  whom  pover- 
ty drove  to  join  a  tribe  of  gipsies.  In 
this  poem  appears  the  pensive  impa- 
tience of  modern  life  ana  ways,  which 
is  latent  in  the  sadness  of  the  preceding 
verses,  and  which,  intellectually,  un- 
doubtedly underlies  and  influences  our 
author's  theory  of  poetry.  From  this 
point,  onward,  through  both  volumes, 
the  tone  is  more  contemplative,  more 
introspective,  and  charged  with  a  wise 
melancholy,  which  is  yet  manly  and 
humane.  "  Balder  dead,"  the  opening 
and  longest  poem  of  the  second  series, 
is  a  Scandinavian,  as  u  Sohrab  and  Bus- 
turn"  is  a  Tartar,  episode.    The  poem 
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treats  of  a  class  of  subjects,  which  always 
interest,  as  matters  of  curiosity,  such 
grave  and  speculative  minds  as  our 
author's.  But  they  are  to  be  regarded 
only  as  studies  and  experiments :  not  as 
characteristic  and  completed  expres- 
sions. "The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara" 
belongs  to  the  same  category.  It  is  an 
eastern  story  of  royal  repentance.  * *  The 
Harp-player  on  Etna"  and  the  "  Frag- 
ment of  an  Antigone'3  are  classical. 

It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
series  that  the  individuality  of  our 
author  is  most  apparent.  Wiser,  sad- 
der, completer  poems  have  not  been 
lately  written.  We  do  not  include  him 
in  the  ranks  of  the  great  representative 
poets.  But  though  only  Apollo  strike 
the  lyre,  yet  sweet  is  the  faun's  piping. 

Mr.  Arnold's  strain  is  his  own.  He 
belongs  to  what  we  have  called  the  mo- 
dern school,  mainly  bv  his  reality  and 
intensity,  not  at  all  by  forms  of  thought, 
or  character  of  expression.  He  is 
always  calm  and  contemplative.  The 
glow  is  in  the  feeling,  not  in  the  words. 
Among  all  recent  poets  he  is  distin- 
guished for  the  transparent  simplicity 
and  clear  vigor'  of  his  diction.  His 
mind  concerns  itself  with  the  loftiest 
problems.  Its  manliness  and  power  of 
self  discipline  are  easily  inferred,  from 
the  consideration  of  the  training  neces- 
sary to  enable  so  strictly  a  subjective 
intellectual  habit  to  elaborate  so  suc- 
cessfully such  purely  subjective  works 
as  "  Sohrab  and  Rustum"  and  u  Balder 
dead"  (which  is  not  to  be  confounded, 
we  beg,  with  Mr.  Sidney  DobelFs 
"Balder").  Yet  over  the  great  themes 
of  thought,  upon  which  his  mind  lingers, 
it  throws  a  lyrical  sadness,  which  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  of  Goethe 
and  Wordsworth.  These,  in  fact,  are 
the  two  modern  men  whose  influence  is 
most  perceptible  in  Arnold's  poems; 
and  his  appreciation  and  admiration  of 
both  are  expressed  without  reservation. 
Yet  he  is  not  precisely  like  either.  He 
is  less  of  a  pagan  than  Goethe,  and 
less  of  a  Christian  than  Wordsworth. 
With  Goethe,  he  yearns  for  the  past — 
with  Wordsworth,  he  confides  m  the 
present.  Nature  is  less  fate  to  him 
than  to  Goethe,  and  less  an  external 
creation  than  to  Wordsworth.  His  sad- 
ness is  more  human  than  Goethe's,  and 
more  perceptive  and  profound  than 
Wordsworth's.  The  general  tenor  of 
his  thought  is  like  Wordsworth.  The 
character  and  form  of    his  art  more 


like  Goethe.  In  a  poem  upon  "  Ober- 
mann,"  which  is  very  characteristic, 
Arnold  thus  speaks  of  the  two  men : — 

"Yet  of  the  spirits  who  have  reigned 
In  this  our  troubled  day, 
I  know  but  two  who  have  attained, 
Save  thee,  to  see  their  way 

By  England's  lakes,  in  gray  old  age, 
His  quiet  home  one  keeps, 

And  one,  the  strong,  much-toiling  sage, 
In  German  Weimar  sleeps. 

But  Wordsworth's  eyes  avert  their  ken 

From  half  of  human  fate; 
And  Goethe's  oourse  few  sons  of  men 

Hay  think  to  emulate. 

For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road, 
His  eyes  on  nature's  plan; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  i 


"But  we.  brought  forth  and  rear/d  in  hours 
Of  change,  alarm,  surprise — 
What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours? 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise?" 

•  *  •  •  • 

"Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried, 
Too  harass'd  to  attain 
Wordsworth's  sweet  calm,  or  Goethe's  wide 
And  luminous  view  to  gain." 

"  The  World  and  the  Quietist"  is  a 
poem  especially  characteristic  of  our 
author,  both  in  thought  and  form.  For 
he  would  be  unworthy  to  be  considered 
a  poet,  in  the  true  sense  that  he  un- 
doubtedly is,  if  in  his  verse  there  were 
only  the  sigh  of  a  strong  man,  and  not 
his  faith.  The  constant  aspiration  of 
his  mind  toward  what  is  permanently 
grand  in  nature,  and  most  ennobling  in 
contemplation— the  searching  sadness 
of  his  sense  of  evanescence  and  change 
— the  sublime  question  of  the  relation 
of  the  mind  to  experience— of  the  ex- 
istence of  nature,  separately,  or  in 
human  consciousness — all  these  are  illu- 
minated by  a  faith  which  cannot  form 
itself  into  a  creed,  but  which  makes  it- 
self felt  by  its  reality.  Perhaps  we  shojdd 
name  this  reality  of  faith,  and  thought, 
and  feeling,  as  the  point  which  dis- 
tinguishes Arnold's  volume  from  all  but 
the  best  masters  of  the  modern  school. 
He  has  no  dramatic  power.  His  own 
life  seems  to  be  so  full  of  emotion,  that 
he  is  content  to  express  that  simply  and 
lyrically.  He  has  no  tricks.  He  bor- 
rows nothing  from  words.  His  love- 
songs  are  less  passionate,  but  not  less 
intense  or  pathetic  than  Byron's,  and 
they  are  totally  free  from  the  hackneyed 
strains  of  sentiment.  We  hardly  dare 
to  quote,  for  the  excellence  is  uniform* 
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and  the  art  so  subtile,  that  the  due  effect 
of  any  poem  requires  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  seen.  The  series  called  "  Faded 
Leaves"  is  immeasurably  superior  to 
most  love-verses  in  modern  literature, 
as  expressing  the  love  of  a  noble  and 
thoughtful  man,  and  not  the  exaggerated 
and  inflamed  passion  of  an  excitable  and 
shallow  voluptuary. 

But  we  must  pass  them  all  by,  as 
also  "Resignation,"  "  The  Buried  Life," 
and  the  two  grand  poems,  "  The  Youth 
of  Nature"  and  "The  Youth  of  Man," 
from  which  we  will  extract  nothing, 
since  we  cannot  copy  all.  Yet  we  wSl 
cite  the  last  lines  of  the  last  poem  in 
the  volume,  and  commend  Mr.  Arnold 
to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  our  read- 
ers. His  poems  are  not  aromatic 
verses,  whose  pungency  will  please  for  a 
moment.  They  are  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  an  active  and  manly 
mind,  enriched  by  various  and  profound 
cultivation,  trained  by  an  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  will,  and  inspired  by  the 
loftiest  problems  of  human  life  and  des- 
tiny. 

The  poet  walks  upon  "a  Summer 
Night,"  and  remembers  another  night 
which  was  "  far  more  fair" — 


"But  the  some  restless  pacings  to  and  fro, 
And  the  same  vainly-throbbing  heart  was 

there, 
And  the  same  bright,  oahn  moon." 

After  giving  way  to  this  remembrance 
and  the  thoughts  it  awakens,  he  lifts  his 
eyes,  and  mind,  and  heart,  to  the  sky 
and  the  stars,  and  in  this  grand  strain 
he  sings : 

"  Plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of 

8  tain  1 
Clearness  divine! 
Ye  heavens,  whose  pure  dark  regions  have 

no  sign 
Of  languor,  though  so  calm,  and  though  so 

great 
Are  yet  untroubled  and  unpassionate : 
Who,  though  so  noble,  share  in  the  world's 

toil, 
And  though  so  tasked,  keep  free  from  dust 

andsoil: 
I  will  not  say  that  your  mild  deeps  retain 
A  tinge,  it  may  be,  of  their  silent  pain 
Who  have  longed  deeply  once,  and  long'd 

in  vain: 
But  I  will  rather  say  that  you  remain 
A  world  above  man's  head,  to  let  him  see 
How  boundless  might  his  soul's  horizon 

be, 
How  vast,  yot  of  what  clear  transparency. 
How  it  were  good  to  sink  there,  and  breathe 

free, 
How  fair  a  lot  to  fill 
Is  left  to  each  man  still." 


THE    STORM. 

THROUGH  the  night,  through  the  night, 
In  the  saddest  unrest — 
Wrapt  in  white,  all  in  white, 

With  her  babe  on  her  breast — 
Walks  the  mother  so  pale, 
Staring  out  on  the  gale, 

Through  the  night ! 


Through  the  night,  through  the  night* 
Where  the  sea  lifts  the  wreck — 

Land  in  sight,  close  in  sight — 
On  the  surf-flooded  deck 

Stands  the  father  so  brave, 

Driving  on  to  his  grave, 
Through  the  night ! 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


AT  last,  the  brief  November's  day 
came  to  its  close,  and  the  sun,  which, 
during  the  afternoon,  had  been  shining 
with  a  pale  luster,  through  a  thin  Yell 
of  fleecy  clouds,  blazed  forth  round, 
red,  and  bright,  just  before  he  disap- 
peared beyond  the  steep  southwestern 
hills,  leaving  behind  him  the  sunset  sky, 
glowing  with  a  lustrous  apple-green 
tint,  streaked  with  long  trailing  clouds 
of  rose  and  flame  color,  which,  after 
awhile,  faded  slowly  until  their  gorgeous 
hues  were  changed  to  purple  and  sober 
gray.  The  night  set  in  clear  and  cold, 
with  a  fresh,  keen,  bracing  northwest- 
ern gale  blowing  down  the  valley,  and 
whistling  among  the  naked,  swaying 
branches  of  the  button- woods  and  elms. 
The  stars  came  out,  sparkling  like  frosty 

E  articles  in  the  deep  blue-black  sky; 
ut,  even  brighter  than  Jkey,  the  gleam- 
ing windows  of  the  Manners  mansion 
shone  forth  like  beacons  into  the  moon- 
less night ;  and  even  the  yards  in  the 
rear  were  illuminated  by  the  flash  and 
glare  of  lanterns,  carried  in  the  hands 
of  old  Tite  and  his  staff  of  helpers, 
who,  as  the  numerous  wedding  guests 
arrived,  led  away  their  horses  to  the 
sheds  and  stables,  there  to  feast  at 
plenteous  mangers  full  of  newly  thresh- 
ed oats,  and  well  stuffed  racks  of  sweet 
and  savory  hay. 

Meantime,  all  within  doors  was  hum- 
ming like  a  hive.  There  was  not  a 
household  in  all  the  Niptuck  valley, 
however  poor  and  humble,  which  had 
not  there  present  at  least  its  one  repre- 
sentative member,  either  in  the  parlor 
or  the  kitchen ;  and,  from  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  cousins  and  friends  had  como 
to  swell  the  throng  of  merry  guests, 
with  which,  spacious  as  it  was,  the  old 
house  seemed  full  to  overflowing.  The 
greater  number  were  gathered  in  the 
best  room,  waiting  for  the  expected 
appearance  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
elect  But  Lucy,  in  her  chamber,  was 
still  under  the  hands  of  the  dressy  man- 
tua-maker, while  the  bridesmaids,  admit- 
ted by  virtue  of  their  office  to  behold 
the  spectacle  of  the  toilette,  stood  by, 
making  vain  and  unheeded  offers  of  as- 


sistance, and  at  times  breaking  forth 
into  enthusiastic  expressions  of  admi- 
ration at  the  rare  loveliness  of  the  mute 
and  trembling  bride,  the  beauty  and 
costliness  of  ner  attire,  and  the  won- 
derful genius  and  skill  of  the  fashion- 
able mantua-maker. 

Joab  and  the  groomsmen,  in  another 
chamber,  awaited  with  impatience  the 
summons  to  join  the  bridal  train,  beguil- 
ing the  tedium  of  delay  by  frequent 
admiring  surveys  of  their  own  images 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  and  by  watching 
from  the  window  each  new  arrival,  ana 
the  out-door  commotion  excited  there- 
by. Joab  himself,  of  course,  formed 
the  principal  figure  of  this  sprucely- 
attired  group.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
new  suit  constructed  for  the  occasion, 
by  the  city  tailor;  a  black  swallow- 
tailed  coat,  a  white  sprigged  vest,  and 
dove-colored  trowsers  of  fine  kersey- 
mere, so  short  as  to  leave  exposed  his 
thick  and  clumsy  ankles,  covered  by 
white  silk  stockings.  His  bony  hands 
were  encased  in  white  kid  gloves,  and  a 
stiff,  tight,  white  cravat  encircled  in  its 
strict  folds  his  lean  and  scraggy  throat. 
The  little  that  was  left  of  his  hair  above 
his  forehead  was  brushed  stiffly  up- 
wards, and  his  long  earlocks,  which, 
whilome  were  wont  to  hang  straight 
adown  his  cheeks,  were  curled  and  friz- 
zled into  knots  like  rosettes  above  each 
red  and  shapeless  ear.  Thus  arrayed, 
Joab' 8  heart  beat  beneath  his  ruffled 
shirt-front  with  a  generous  emotion, 
longing  for  the  moment  to  arrive  when 
others,  as  well  as  himself,  might  be 
gratified  and  delighted  by  gazing  at  so 
splendid  a  spectacle  as  he  saw  and  felt 
himself  to  be. 

In  the  kitchen  were  assembled  a 
score  of  the  negro  population  of  the 
valley,  a  merry,  jolly  crew,  listening, 
though  with  many  noisy  interjectional 
exclamations  of  delight  and  applause, 
to  the  tuning  of  a  venerable  fiddle, 
which  primus  Ball,  Aunt  Daffy's  ante- 
nuptial son,  had  brought  with  him  to 
furnish  the  music  for  the  expected 
country  dance ;  while  Aunt  Daffy  her* 
self,  with  Mrs.  Dashleigh  and  Susan, 
was  busy  in  the  dining-room,  giving  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  array  set  out 
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upon  the  long  table,  in  the  center  of 
which  the  great  bride's  loaf,  covered 
with  glittering  frosting,  loomed  np  in 
the  midst  like  some  tall  mountain  top 
mantled  with  eternal  snows. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  and  her 
nephew,  John  Dashleigh,  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  but  in  the  great  parlor  the 
good  Colonel,  gorgeously  attired  in  a 
blue  coat  with  brilliant  gilt  buttons, 
drab  breeches,  and  a  buff  vest  of  mili- 
tary cut,  almost  hidden  by  the  ruffle  of 
his  shirt,  stood  talking  with  Judge  Slow, 
of  Windham,  near  by  where  Deacon 
Sweeny  and  his  wife  were  seated, 
each  silently  remembering  the  evening 
on  which,  five-and-twenty  years  before, 
the  same  old  apartment  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  own  wedding  festivities. 
There  was  the  same  wide,  cavernous, 
old-fashioned  fire-place,  in  which  then, 
as  now,  a  burning  pile  of  seasoned 
hickory  wood  sent  a  roaring  blaze  far 
up  into  the  huge  throat  of  the  chimney 
flue,  illuminating  the  room  with  a  rud- 
dy glow,  which  even  the  brilliant  but 
paler  light  of  the  numerous  candles 
could  not  wholly  overpower.  There 
were  the  same  high-backed  chairs,  the 
same  bow-legged,  claw-footed  tables, 
but  grown  darker  in  color  with  increased 
age ;  the  same  corner  cupboard,  reveal- 
ing through  its  glazed  door  treasures  of 
ancient  silver  heir-looms  and  old  fash- 
ioned painted  china ;  and  there  were  a 
few  among  the  gray-haired  people  pres- 
ent who  had  been  brisk  and  jocund 
guests  at  the  former  wedding  feast.  A 
sigh  escaped  from  the  flinty  heart  of 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  and  fluttered  through 
between  her  thin  and  wrinkled  lips,  as 
she  recalled  to  mind  the  time  when  the 
withered  old  man  at  her  side  had  been 
a  bridegroom,  not  ill-favored  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  herself  had  figured 
bravely  as  a  young  and  comely  bride. 
Even  the  Deacon  sighed,  also,  as  he 
thought  regretfully  of  the  years  that 
had  sped  their  flight  since  his  wedding- 
day,  though  each  one  had  left  behind  it 
at  least  a  thousand  dollars  increase  to 
his  hoard  of  wealth. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  company,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  were  as  gay  and 
canty  as  such  usually  staid  people  ever 
permit  themselves  to  be.  Each  guest, 
upon  his  or  her  arrival,  had  been  invited 
to  partake  of  the  steaming  contents  of 
an  immense  china  punch-bo wl,of  ancient 
shape  and  pattern,  that  usually  occupied 
a  place  in  the  corner  cupboard,   but 


which  now  stood  upon  a  buffet  in  the 
hall,  and  was  kept  replenished  with  hot 
and  well-spiced  brandy-sling.  The  men, 
of  course,  each  drank  his  glassful,  and 
of  the  ladies  there  was  not  (after  a 
little  coy  hesitation  and  renewed  press- 
ing) a  single  one  that  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  hospitable  invitation.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  guests,  already 
full  of  the  dainties  of  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  what  with  the  potent  sling,  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
pleasant  anticipations  of  further  good 
cheer,  were  complacent,  good  humored, 
and  abundantly  disposed  to  be  soberly 
merry.  The  young  women  were  ready 
to  blush  and  giggle  at  every  thing  which 
the  young  fellows  said  or  did ;  who,  on 
their  part,  were  inspired  to  utter  a 
great  many  gallant  speeches,  and  to  do 
a  variety  of  smart  things,  the  very 
thought  of  which,  at  another  time, 
would  have  appalled  them  into  a  state 
of  dumb  and  stupid  bashfulness.  Icha- 
bod  Pettigrew,  who,  with  a  heart  as 
tender  and  impressible  as  ever  palpi- 
tated in  any  shepherd's  bosom,  was  yet, 
for  all  that,  a  bachelor  at  the  mature 
age  of  five-and-thirty,  only  because  he 
had  never  dared  to  ask  a  young 
woman  for  her  company,  did,  that  night, 
venture  to  squeeze  the  fat  little  fingers 
of  Huldah  Pritchard's  left  hand;  a 
gentle  pressure,  which  Huldah  gently 
and  considerately  returned.  And  though 
aforetime  she  had  been  heard  frequently  * 
to  ridicule  Iohabod's  uncouth  appear- 
rance  and  awkward  deportment,  and  to 
express  her  wonder  as  to  whom  he 
would  ever  get  to  have  him,  it,  never- 
theless, came  to  pass  that,  a  year  from 
that  very  night,  Huldah  was  not  only 
the  lawful  wedded  wife  of  this  same 
Ichabod  Pettigrew,  but  was  also  the 
proud  and  happy  mother  of  another 
mortal  bearing  the  same  name.  Aholiab 
Fenn,  who  next  to  Andrew  Bunn  was 
reputed  to  have  the  drollest  speech  of 
any  man  in  town,  was  that  night  funnier 
than  ever ;  nay,  funnier  than  even  An- 
drew himself,  whom  marriage  and  family 
cares  had  sobered  somewhat,  and  kept 
the  little  group  in  the  corner,  of  which 
he  was  the  center,  in  a  constant  titter 
of  laughter.  The  new  district  school- 
master, too,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect 
of  the  fat  living  by  which  Thanksgiv- 
ing week  was  likely  to  be  distinguished, 
forgot,  nay  stooped  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station,  and  walked  about  the  room, 
with  his  hand  under  his  coat-tails,  smil- 
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ing  grimly,  and  sometimes  even  deign- 
ing to  talk  awhile  with  some  of  his  older 
female  scholars,  with  an  air  of  stiff 
familiarity,  as  near  like  to  any  common 
mortal  as  could  have  been  expected. 

At  last  Parson  Graves  arrived,  very 
late,  and  threw  off  his  long  cloak  in  a 
hurry;  but  staid,  nevertheless,  to  drink 
a  tumbler  of  sling  at  the  buffet.  As  he 
entered  the  parlor  from  the  hall,  in  ad- 
vance of  his  daughter,  Miss  Tabitha, 
and  a  little  band  of  elderly  maidens  that 
usually  followed  in  her  train,  the  buzz 
of  laughter  and  conversation  was  hush- 
ed for  a  moment.  The  older  people 
who  were  seated  rose  from  their  chairs, 
and  the  young  folks  crowded  closer 
together  and  spoke  in  whispers,  sup- 
pressing their  glee.  The  Colonel  has- 
tily advanced  through  the  press,  and 
shook  hands  with  the  parson ;  and  then, 
quickly  turning  to  Miss  Tabitha,  greet- 
ed her  with  an  air  of  marked  and  cere- 
monious deference.  For,  although  her 
father  was  looked  up  to  by  everybody 
in  the  Niptuck  valley,  with  unmingled 
reverence,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
his  benevolent  countenance,  and  easy, 
good-humored  manners,  failed  to  beget 
in  the  minds  of  his  parishioners  that 
sense  of  awful  respect  which  was  in- 
spired by  Miss  Tabitha's  lofty  demeanor 
and  severe  aspect. 

She  was  a  tall,  lean,  sharp-visaged 
spinster,  with  light  blue  eyes,  a  freckled 
complexion,  and  sandy  hair;  and  was, 
as  every  body  knew,  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  all  the  Christian  graces  and  vir- 
tues of  the  female  sort.  Nevertheless, 
such  is  the  depravity  of  the  perverse 
human  heart,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
man,  woman  or  child  in  the  whole  parish 
that  liked  her;  except,  perhaps,  her 
body  guard  of  vestals.  The  young 
women,  especially,  heartily  detested  her ; 
and  even  their  mothers,  while  holding 
her  up  to  them  as  an  exemplar,  if  the 
truth  had  been  known,  loved  her  no 
better  than  their  daughters  did.  But  it 
would  have  been  thought  an  offense  akin 
to  blasphemy  to  have  given  utterance  to 
these  sentiments ;  and  when  the  village 
girls  ventured  to  murmur  and  repine 
against  the  austere  rule  and  annoying 
supervision  that  Miss  Tabitha  constant- 
ly exercised  over  their  conduct  and 
pursuits,  it  was  always  done  in  whis- 
pers, and  with  carefully  closed  bed- 
chamber doors. 

Next  to  the  grace  of  piety,  this  ex- 
emplary virgin  held  in  esteem  the  virtue 
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of  propriety;  and,  indeed,  so  intense 
was  her  aversion  to  anything  which  was 
not  strictly  and  rigidly  proper,  that  her 
mind  was  constantly  busy,  endeavoring 
to  detect  improprieties  in  everything 
she  saw  or  heard  other  people  do  or  say, 
in  order  that  she  might  reform  or  sup- 
press them.  With  the  same  good  pur- 
pose and  intent,  she  was  at  great  pains 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  her  observation, 
and  so  used  to  go  about  the  neighbor- 
hood on  various  errands  of  ostensible 
charity  and  benevolence,  taking  these 
opportunities  to  spy  into  other  people's 
affairs,  and  pick  up  every  scandalous 
rumor  and  pieoe  of  gossip  that  was 
astir  in  the  parish.  By  constant  and 
vigilant  practice,  therefore,  her  faculties 
had  grown  so  keen  that  she  espied  latent 
indecorums  whioh  a  common  observer 
never  could  have  discovered ;  and  quite 
frequently  the  young  girls  of  the  village 
were  dismayed  by  caustic  rebukes  from 
Miss  Tabby,  for  having  been  unwitting- 
ly guilty  of  gross  breaches  of  propriety 
in  speech  or  conduct— of  the  nature  of 
which,  even  the  poor  little,  innocent 
transgressors  had  before  that  time  been 
as  ignorant  as  Eve  was  of  sin  before 
she  saw  the  serpent. 

When  Parson  Graves,  upon  returning 
from  the  Colonel's  house  that  day,  had 
informed  his  virtuous  daughter  that  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  in  the  even- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  omission  of  the 
formality  of  publication.  Miss  Tabitha, 
whose  aversion  to  weddings  has  herein- 
before been  mentioned,  at  once  per- 
ceived the  impropriety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and,  during  the  whole  time  of 
dinner,  and,  indeed,  all  throughout  the 
afternoon,  she  protested  with  great  bit- 
terness against  the  proposition  of  con- 
summating the  nuptial  ceremony,  before 
the  usual  preliminary,  which  the  law 
prescribed,  had  been  duly  observed. 
What  her  arguments  lacked  in  intrinsic 
cogency  was  fully  made  up  by  her  con- 
stant reiteration  of  them ;  and  when  at 
last,  at  a  rather  late  hour,  Parson 
Graves  and  his  daughter  set  out  for  the 
Colonel's  house,  he  had  promised  to 
advise,  or  at  any  rate  to  suggest  a  post- 
ponement of  the  wedding.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  worthy  minister  had 
finished  shaking  hands  with  the  most 
wealthy  and  distinguished  of  his  flock 
that  were  congregated  in  the  parlor, 
and  had  warmed  his  chilly  hands  before 
the  crackling  blaze  in  the  fire-place,  he 
drew  the  Colonel  aside  into  the  chimney 
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corner,  and  began  to  express  the  hesita- 
tion which  he  felt  about  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  the  ceremony.  *'  In  fine,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion,  "  I'm  inclined  to  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  you  had  better  let 
me  announce  that,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  put  the  wedding 
off;  at  the  same  time,  if  you  please, 
appointing  another  time  and  renewing 
the  invitations." 

Now  the  Colonel,  though  he  held  the 
Parson  and  his  sacred  office  in  great 
reverence,  was,  nevertheless,  so  indig- 
nant at  this  proposal,  that  he  was  sorely 
tempted  to  commit  the  sin  which  easily 
beset  him,  and,  in  fact,  liked  to  have 
muttered  an  oath  loud  enough  for  Par- 
son Graves  and  the  Recording  Angel  to 
overhear.  And,  though  he  old  not  at 
first  dare  to  trust  himself  to  speak,  his 
inflamed  countenance  very  plainly  be- 
trayed the  nature  of  his  thoughts  and 
emotions.  Conscious  of  this,  he  cau- 
tiously avoided  meeting  the  Parson's 
glance.  So,  biting  his  lips,  and  looking  - 
abroad  at  a  venture,  his  eyes  chanced 
to  meet  those  of  Miss  Tabitha,  in 
which,  at  that  moment,  twinkled  a  gleam 
of  spiteful  intelligence;  for  she,  well 
knowing  the  subject  of  the  conference 
between  her  father  and  the  Colonel, 
stood  at  a  distance,  across  the  room, 
watching  them  as  they  talked,  and 
waiting,  with  malicious  satisfaction,  for 
the  result,  which  she  confidently  ex- 
pected to  happen.  This  circumstance 
added  fuel  to  the  hot  flame  of  the  Co- 
lonel's wrath.  He  did  not  venture  to 
reply  to  the  Parson,  lest  he  should  be 
betrayed  into  gross  unseemliness  of 
speech.  "Ef  it's  the  same  to  you, 
Parson,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  I'd  ruther 
talk  about  this  matter,  ef  it  must  be 
talked  over  agin,  in  some  other  place. 
There's  too  many  within  ear- shot, 
here." 

<(  Certainly,"  said  the  Parson,  and 
straightway  followed  his  host  into  the 
dining-room,  from  whence  the  Colonel 
led  the  way  into  the  bed-room  where 
he  and  his  wife  usually  slept,  while  the 
Parson  lingered  a  little  behind,  gazing, 
with  a  good  appetite,  at  the  tempting 
display  which  covered  the  long  table. 
"Indeed,"  thought  he,  "but  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  suffer  such  a  feast  to  wait 
longer  for  the  guests!" 
^  It  is  needless  to  set  forth,  with  par- 
ticularity, the  conversation  which  en- 
sued between  the  Parson  and  the  Colo- 
nel.   It  is  sufficient  to  say,  only,  that 


Miss  Tabitha's  arguments,  being  stated 
at  second-hand  by  her  father,  and  with- 
out the  spiteful  energy  and  iteration 
with  which  they  had  been  originally 

E resented  by  their  inventor,  seemed  to 
ave  grown  suddenly  feeble.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  Colonel,  more- 
over, with  great  zeal  and  vigor;  and 
being,  in  Miss  Tabitha's  absence,  like 
unto  a  fortress  without  a  garrison  to  de- 
fend it,  they  were,  so  to  speak,  right 
speedily  carried  by  storm,  and  blown 
up  and  demolished  without  loss  of  time. 
The  Colonel  showed  triumphantly  that 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  propri- 
ety, so  far  as  it  concerned  the  principal 
parties,  viz.,  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
appertained  to  themselves  alone,  assist- 
ed therein,  withal,  if  need  be,  by  the 
advice  of  their  parents. 

"Ef  they're  agreed,  I  should  like  to 
know  whose  business  'tis  ?"  said  the 
Colonel ;  "  and  as  for  you,"  continued 
he,  "though  I  ain't  a  minister  to  be 
sure,  fer  from -it,  arter  you've  done  and 
said  all,  I've  suthin  of  a  character  to 
maintain  myself,  though  I  say  it,  as 
p'raps  shouldn't  say  it,  I  don't  mean 
as  a  gineral  thing  to  do  aught  that  ain't 
respectable  and  proper." 

"Oh,  no — I — "  hastily  cried  the 
Parson,  who  began  to  be  a  little  uneasy 
at  the  sarcastic  tone  of  his  influential 
parishioner. 

"And  though  p'raps  it  don't  look 
well  in  me  to  be  sayin'  so,  I  think, 
actilly,  my  neighbors  are  willin'  to  give 
me  credit  for  bein  a  law-abidin'  and  or- 
derly citizen,"  added  the  Colonel. 

"Oh!  they  do,  they  do,"  said  the 
Parson,  soothingly. 

"  Well,  I  raly  hope  so,"  continued 
the  Colonel,  in  a  mollified  tone ;  "  same 
time,  as  I  told  ye  to-day,  Parson,  I've 
jined  Bcores  of  couples,  that  probably 
never'd  ha'  been  published  nor  a  sign 
on't,  and  I  only  wish  there'd  one  sich 
come  along  to-night,  and  I'd  show  you 
I  won't  afeard  to  do  it  agin." 

At  this  moment  there  came  a  load 
knock  at  the  front  door.  "I  wonder 
who's  come  now?"  said  the  ColoneL 
"Ef  it  hadn't  ha'  been  fer  this  hitch 
they'd  ha'  been  too  late  fer  the  cere- 
mony." 

"Well,  well,"  cried  the  Parson,  ta- 
king the  hint  and  rising.  "  I  shall  pro- 
ceed, for  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  hav« 
a  delay ;  though,  after  all,  as  Tabitha 
says,  a  slight  disappointment  of  this 
kind  might  very  likely  be  blessed  to 
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the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young 
couple,  and  teach  them  to  moderate  the 
fire  of  passion,  and  illustrate  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  plans  and  calcula- 
tions." 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I'll  go 
and  speak  to  Miss  Manners,  and  have 
her  hurry  the  young  folks,  ef  they 
ain't  got  ready,  and  you  can  set  here 
while  I'm  gone,  or  go  into  the  parlor, 
jest  as  you're  a  mind." 

"  I'll  wait  a  moment,"  said  the  Par- 
son, who  was  determined  not  to  give 
Miss  Tabitha  a  chance  to  remonstrate 
against  the  result  of  the  conference. 

As  the  Colonel  opened  the  bed-room 
door  he  met  his  wife.  She  was  a  little 
flurried  and  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  a 
catch  in  her  breath. 

"Why!  what's  the  matter?"  asked 
the  Colonel.  "  I  can't  make  head  nor 
tail  what  you  say." 

44  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  his  wife,  in 
the  same  hurried,  flustered  way ;  "  I 
was  going  to  ask  you — but  never  mind — 
they  must  wait  till  after  the  wedding." 

"Wait!"  repeated  the  Colonel; 
"  who  wait  ?     What  is  it  ?" 

•*  Why,"  replied  Mrs.  Manners,  more 
steadily  ;  "  these  people  that  have  just 
come  and  wish  to  be  married;  but  I 
told  'em  we  were  going  to  have  a  wedding 
of  our  own,  and  so — " 

As  his  wife  began  to  speak,  the  Colo- 
nel noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that  a 
strange  man  and  woman  were  sitting 
together  in  the  dining  room,  against  the 
wainscot,  where  they  were  shielded  by 
the  mantel  from  the  brilliant  light  of 
the  candles  that  stood  upon  it.  The 
man's  figure  was  tall,  and  apparently 
stout.  His  swarthy  face  was  almost 
hidden  by  a  pair  of  immense,  bushy 
whiskers.  His  age,  judging  by  his 
looks,  the  Colonel  thought  might  be 
near  thirty -five.  His  companion  was 
closely  muffled  in  a  large  cloak,  that 
completely  enveloped  her  form,  and  her 
face  was  so  nearly  obscured  by  the 
shapeless,  quilted  hood  she  wore,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  out  a  single 
feature;  though  the  Colonel  noticed 
the  ends  of  her  bright  red  curls,  strag- 
gling out  from  beneath  the  cape  of  her 
hood,  and  streaming  down  upon  her 
shoulders  in  a  dowdy  fashion.  As  soon 
as  he  found,  by  his  wife's  speech,  upon 
what  errand  the  strangers  had  come, 
he  stopped  her  short. 

44  So  you  want  to  be  married,  do  ye  ?" 
said  he,  accosting  the  man  abruptly. 


The  stranger  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  in  a  deep,  gruff  voice : 

44  Yes,  sir,"  said  he. 

44  Are  you  published  ?"  pursued  the 
Colonel,  eagerly. 

44  No,  sir,"  said  the  man ;  we " 

44  Never  mind  tellin'  the  reason.  I 
dont  keer  to  know  it,"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel, hastily  interrupting  the  other,  lest 
he  should  disclose  some  matter  that 
would  appear  to  be  a  weighty  objection 
against  proceeding  in  the  affair. 

4i  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

44  Though,  to  be  sure,"  added  the 
Colonel,  "  I  s'pose  I  oughter  make  one 
query,  and  I  must.  As  fer  you,  sir, 
your  looks  shows  that  you've  nobody's 
consent  to  ask  but  your  sweetheart's. 
But  how  is  it  with  the  gal?" 

44  As  for  that,  Judge,"  said  the  man, 
44  ef  the  woman  won't  be  offended,  I'll 
take  my  oath  five  year  will  more'n 
kiver  the  odds  between  our  ages." 

44  All  right,"  cried  the  Colonel,  joy- 
ously, his  face  beaming  with  delight. 
44 1  tell  ye,  you've  come  to  the  right 
place,  and  in  jest  the  nick  o'  time.  We've 
a  weddin'  of  our  own  here  to-night,  and 
I'll  jine  ye  free  gratis  for  nothin',  and 
give  you  as  good  a  supper  as  you  ever 
eat  into  the  bargain.  Betsey,  jest  step 
into  the  bed-room  with  these  folks,  and 
have  'em  take  off  their  things,  and  send 
the  Parson  out  here.  He's  in  the  bed- 
room. I  jest  want  to  speak  a  word  to 
him  ;  and  I  say,  while  I'm  a  talkin',  to 
save  time,  you  find  out  the  names  and 
where  they  live,  and  write  the  etifakit, 
will  ye,  and  have  it  all  ready  for  me  to 
sign  ?" 

So  Mrs.  Manners  led  the  way  into 
the  bed-room,  followed  by  the  strangers, 
and  the  Parson,  who  supposed  that 
they  were  guests,  just  arrived,  going 
into  the  bed-room  to  add  their  outside 
clothing  to  the  heaps  and  piles  of 
cloaks,  shawls,  tippets,  and  other  gar- 
ments with  which  the  bed  and  chairs 
were  encumbered,  looked  at  them  with- 
out wonder;  and,  upon  being  told  by 
Mrs.  Manners  that  her  husband  wished 
to  see  him,  immediately  stepped  forth 
into  the  dining-room. 

44 Parson!"  cried  the  Colonel,  begin-  • 
ning  without  preface;  "that  couple 
that's  jest  gone  in  there  with  my  wife 
has  come  to  be  jined,  and  haint  ben 
published  nither,  and  I'm  a  goin'  to  do 
it  for  'em.  Don't  ye  rememoer,  I  was 
a  wishin'  for  some  sich  a  couple  to  come 
just  as  they  knocked  at  the  door?" 
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"  Indeed!"  said  the  Parson ;  **  it  does 
seem  as  if  the  finger  of  Providence 
could  be  seen  in  it" 

"Don't  it?"  said  the  Colonel  glee- 
fully ;"  now,  actilly,  don't  it?" 

44  And  you  are  going  to  marry  them 
immediately;  before  the  other  cere- 
mony ?"  inquired  the  Parson, 

"In  five  minutes  from  this  times," 
said  the  Colonel,  looking  at  the  clock, 
4*  they'll  be  husband  and  wife,  as  light 
as  ever  any  two  were  tied,  I  tell  ye.  I 
ain't  a  great  while  a  doin'  on't,"  said 
he,  rubbing  his  hands,  ubut  I  do  it 
sartin." 

44  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  opening 
the  bed-room  door,  and  looking  out; 
44  the  certificate  is  written,  and  these 
people  hare  got  to  go  into  the  other 
State  to  night" 

44  From  Massachusetts,  then,  are 
they  ?"  asked  the  Parson. 

44 1  expect  so,"  replied  the  Colonel ; 
44  but  come,  I  want  you  to  stand  by  and 
see  me  perform. — Why!  why!"  he 
continued,  as  followed  by  the  Parson 
he  entered  the  bed-room,  "you  haint 
taken  your  things  off.  That  ain't  a 
goin'  to  do.  You've  got  to  stay  to 
supper,  now  I  tell  ye." 

44 1  don't  know  whether  we  can  or 
not,"  said  the  man. 

44  Perhaps  the  young  lady  will  be 
more  willin'  to  •  take  off  her  hood  after 
she's  married,"  suggested  Mrs.  Man- 
ners. 

44  Well,  well,"  cried  the  Colonel, 
44  it  don't  make  no  difference  I  expect, 
so  let  her  wear  her  bonnet  till  she  gets 
ready  to  take  it  off.  Now  then,  my 
friends,  ef  you're  ready,  jest  stand  up 
— that's  it — and  jine  hands — yes — take 
holt  o'  hands — that's  it  Now,  Parson, 
seein's  you're  here,  ef  you'll  make  a 
prayer  it  '11  seem  more  reglar  and 
solemn.  You  needn't  be  afeard,  Par- 
son," he  adde'd,  with  a  sly  look,  44  there 
ain't  no  statoot  agen  prayin\  jest  when 
you've  a  mind  to,  in  this  Christian 
land." 

44  No,  thank  God!"  cried  Parson 
Graves  with  great  fervency :  and  imme- 
diately shutting  his  eyes  very  tight, 
•and  grasping  the  back  of  a  chair,  he 
began  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  the  pending  marriage  rite,  and  the 
parties  who  were  thereby  to  be  joined. 

In  the  mean  time,  Miss  Tabitha,  who 
had  witnessed,  with  secret  uneasiness, 
the  departure  of  her  father  and  the 
Colonel  from  the  parlor,  and  whose  dis- 


quiet had  increased  during  each  moment 
of  their  prolonged  absence,  was  at  last 
no  longer  able  to  restrain  either  her 
curiosity  or  her  desire  to  meddle  with 
and  thwart  the  business  of  the  occasion. 
Slipping  from  the  parlor,  therefore,  she 
went  softly  out  into  the  dinning-room, 
from  whence  she  was  guided  oy  the 
sound  of  her  father's  voice  into  the  bed- 
room. Her  astonishment  and  displeasure 
at  the  spectacle  which  she  beheld  was 
unbounded ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Par- 
son pronunced  the  final  Amen  of  his 
pious  invocation,  than  Miss  Tabitha 
precluded  the  Colonel  from  resuming, 
at  once,  his  part  in  the  ceremony,  by 
asking,  in  a  tone  of  great  asperity, 
whether  anybody  would  be  good  enough 
to  oblige  her  by  telling  her  what  was 
going  on. 

44  You  can  see  for  yourself,  Miss 
Tabby,"  said  the  Colonel,  trying  to 
speak  jovially,  in  order  to  hide  his 
vexation,  44  it's  a  weddin' !" 

44  Ah!  a  wedding,  hey?"  cried  Miss 
Tabitha,  looking  towards  the  young 
woman  with  a  reproving  severity  of 
aspect  that  was  truly  appalling.  "  And 
may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  what  wedding 
it  is,  and  whose  it  is,  and  why  it  takes 
place  in  this  private  manner?" 

To  these  inquiries  Parson  Graves 
proceeded  to  make  reDly.  44  The  Colo- 
nel, here,"  said  he,  with  a  deprecatory 
manner,  *'  is  about  to  marry  this  worthy 
young  couple,  who,  by-the-by,  my 
daughter,  have  never  been  published, 
in  order  to ." 

44 1  see,  I  see,"  cried  Miss  Tabitha, 
with  a  virulent  energy  of  tone  and  ex- 
pression. "I  see  it  all.  And  do  you 
ma'am,"  she  asked,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Manners,  44  and  do  you,  a  church  mem- 
ber, and  a  Christian  mother,  counte- 
nance such  awful  and  scandalous  impro- 
prieties?" 

44  Ma'am !"  said  Mrs.  Manners,  red- 
dening, 44  improprieties,  did  you  say  ?" 

44  Yes,  ma'am,  improprieties,"  re- 
peated the  virtuous  Miss  Tabitha ;  **  for 
my  part,  1  must  say  that  I  consider  a 
form  of  marriage,  without  a  previous 
publishment,  as  highly  improper ;  yes, 
ma'am,  grossly,  scandalously,  wickedly, 
sinfully  improper,  ma'am;  and  as  a 
mere  form,  and  no  marriage  at  all !" 

44 1  guess,  ma'am,"  suddenly  cried 
the  sharp  voice  of  Mrs.  Sweeny,  whose 
inflamed  visage,  at  this  moment,  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  u  I  guess,  ma'am, 
some  folks  would  be  mighty  glad  to  get 
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married  themselves,  publishment  or  no 
publishment;  and  its  jest  because  no- 
body ain't  fool  enough  to  have  some 
folks,  that  some  folks  are  alius  wantin' 
to  be  a  stickin'  their  nose  inter  every- 
body else's  lhsiness.  But  they  can't 
break  up  this  match;  no,  that's  what 
they  can't!" 

The  boundless  rage  and  astonishment 
of  Miss  Tabitha  at  this  speech  of  Mrs. 
Sweeny's  cannot  be  easily  described. 
Por  once  in  her  life,  the  Deacon's  wife 
found  herself  opposed  to  a  more  wrath- 
ful antagonist  than  even  herself.  The 
pair  stood  in  silence,  eying  each  other 
with  furious  and  contemptuous  glances. 
The  Deacon's  wife,  though  a  little  appall- 
ed at  the  idea  of  confronting  the  minis- 
ter's daughter,  nevertheless  stood  her 
ground  bravely.  She  had  overheard,  in 
the  parlor,  whispers  floating  about,  that 
Miss  Tabitha  had  hinted  the  wedding 
was  to  be  put  off,  and  that  the  Parson 
had  promised  her  that  he  would  not  per- 
form the  ceremony.  She,  too,  nad 
marked  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parson 
and  the  Colonel  from  the  parlor ;  and, 
when  Miss  Tabitha  made  her  exit  also, 
she  whispered  to  the  Deacon  to  go  and 
find  Joab,  and  then  followed  her  as 
speedily  as  was  consistent  with  seemly 
appearances.  She  had  arrived  at  the 
bed-room  door  in  time  to  hear  only  the 
concluding  words  of  Miss  Tabitha's 
declaration,  herein  before  duly  set  forth, 
the  which  she,  of  course,  supposed  was 
spoken  with  especial  reference  to  the 
wedding  of  Lucy  and  her  son  Joab. 

The  Colonel,  fearing  lest  an  unplea- 
sant collision  should  take  place  between 
the  two  ladies,  who  stood  glowering  at 
each  other,  made  haste  to  interpose 
and  to  explain. 

44  You  needn't  be  agoin'  off  at  half 
cock,  as  usooal,  Axy,"  said  he.  "  No- 
body hain't  said  a  word  agin  havin' 
Joab  and  Lucy  reg'lary  jined.  The 
Parson  here  is  agoin'  to  do  that  job  jest 
as  quick  as  this  one's  over  that  I've  got 
in  hand,  which  I  am  adoin'  of,  in  order 
to  show  and  convince  him  that  I  ain't 
afeard,  and  he  needn't  be." 

"What  job?"  cried  Mrs.  Sweeny. 

44  This  young  couple,  as  comes  from 
out  of  the  State,  and  wants  to  be  mar- 
ried," replied  her  brother;  "they  hain't 
ben  published,  to  be  sure,  no  more'n 
Joab  and  Lucy  has,  but  I  say  that  don't 
make  no  odds." 

"Of  course  it  don't,"  cried  Mrs. 
Sweeny,  who,  under  ordinary  circum- 


stances, would  have  denounced  this 
doctrine  as  fiercely  as  Miss  Tabitha 
herself.  "  They've  jest  as  good  a  right 
to  be  married  as  ef  they'd  a  ben  pub- 
lished from  the  house-tops,  and  had  a 
gin  out  notice  by  advertisin'  for  a  year 
in  Hudson  and  Goodwin's  Connecticut 
Courant ;  and,  if  anybody  says  they 
hain't  I'd  jest  like  to  hear  the  reasons." 

These  concluding  words,  inasmuch, 
especially,  as  the  speaker  had  accom- 
panied them  with  a  scornful  glance  at 
herself,  Miss  Tabitha  very  justly  con- 
strued as  a  challenge ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  admonitory  winks,  frowns,  and  ges- 
tures of  her  father,  she  forthwith 
turned  upon  Mrs.  Sweeny,  and  in- 
quired if  she  herself  would  be  willing 
to  be  married  in  that  way,  without  a 
publishment,  like  the  brutes  of  the  field. 

"As  for  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Sweeny, 
"I've  ben  married  myself  these  five- 
and-  twenty  year,  and  my  husband  is 
still  alive ." 

"It's  a  wonder,"  muttered  Miss 
Tabitha. 

"  And  it  ain't  proper  for  me,  Miss 
Tabby,"  continued  Mrs.  Sweeny,  with 
increased  bitterness,  "to  be  a  sayin* 
that  I'd  be  willin'  to  be  married  this 
way  or  that  way ;  but  jest  let  me  ask 
you,  mum,  and  answer  it  acoordin'  to 
your  conscience ;  wouldn't  you  jump  at 
at  the  chance  o'marryin'  any  decent 
white  man,  ef  you  could  git  him,  pub- 
lishment or  no  publishment?" 

At  this  home  question,  Miss  Tabitha 
was  almost  beside  herself  with  wrath 
and  spite.  "I'd  have  you  to  know, 
ma'am,"  said  she,  in  a  hissing  whisper, 
"  that  if  I'd  please,  I  could  have  been 
married  to  a  dozen !" 

"  All  to  once,  mum  ?"  enquired  Mrs. 
Sweeny,  who  had  obtained  the  advan- 
tage in  the  battle. 

"  But  I've  always  preferred,  ma'am," 
continued  Miss  Tabitha,  scorning  to 
notioe  the  interruption,  "and  I  still 
prefer,  to  live  single,  ma'am,  and " 

Here  Miss  Tabitha,  overhearing  her 
antagonist  mutter  something  about  sour 
grapes,  suffered  her  rage  to  wax  so  vio- 
lent that  words  suddenly  failed  her. 

While  this  acrimonious  debate  was 
going  on,  the  strange  young  woman  had 
been  violently  agitated ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  support  of  her  lover's 
arm,  which  he  put  about  her  waist,  she 
would  have  been  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
Mrs.  Manners  went  up  and  whispered 
encouragement ;  and  at  last  the  Colonel, 
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perceiving  her  emotion,  determined  to 
put  a  stop  to  its  cause. 

Mrs.  Sweeny  had  just  uttered  a 
scornful  laugh,  by  way  of  prelude  to 
another  attack  in  words,  when  the  Colo- 
nel interposed. 

"Now  jest  stop,  Axy,"  said  he, 
"jest  shet  pan  now  I  toll  ye  ;  and  don't 
open  your  face  again.  I'm  agoin'  to 
jine  this  couple  right  away.  They 
think  it's  proper  to  be  jined,  and  I 
think  it's  proper  to  jine  em,  and  ef  any- 
body else  don't  like  it  they're  free  to 
clear  out." 

Hereupon  Miss  Tabitha  sailed  out  of 
the  room  with  great  dignity,  muttering 
as  she  went,  at  which  Mrs.  Sweeny 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,  forbear 
coughing  and  hemming  with  great  sig- 
nificance. 

"And  if  nobody  else  ain't  willin,' 
after  that,  to  jine  Lucy  and  Joab," 
resumed  the  Colonel,  "why  I'll  do  it 
myself  while  my  hand's  in ;  for  I've 
took  a  solemn  oath  on  that  pint,  and  I 
ain't  agoin'  to  have  it  broken.  Now 
then,  my  friends,  ef  you're  ready  agin', 
we'll  go  through  this  time  without  a  halt. 
Jine  hands — there — attention  the  whole 
— Do  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  "take 
this  woman  to  be  your  wife,  and  do  you 
promise  to  love,  honor,  cherish  and 
maintain  her  as  long  as  God  gives  you 
life,  health  and  ability  so  to  do  ?" 

44 1  do,  sir,"  responded  the  gruff  voice 
of  the  bridegroom. 

44  And  do  you,  young  woman,  take 
this  man  to  be  your  husband ;  and  do 
you  promise  to  love,  honor,  cherish  and 
obey  him,  till  death  do  you  part?"  said 
the  Colonel. 

44 1  do,"  whispered  the  bride,  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  audible. 

44  Then,"  continued  the  Colonel,  with 
a  little  pomposity  of  manner  and  infla- 
tion of  tone,  *4  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  in  me  duly  vested 
for  that  purpose,  I  pronounce  you  to  be 
husband  and  wife ;  and  what  God  has 
jined,  let  not  man  put  asunder." 

At  the  Colonel's  request,  Parson 
Graves  then  made  another  brief  prayer, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  concluded  the 
Colonel  went  up  and  shook  hands  with 
the  bridegroom,  and  kissed  the  bride; 
an  example  which  was  speedily  imitated 
by  his  wife,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  newly-wedded  pair. 

44  And  now  where's  the  stifakit!" 
said  the  Colonel.  "  I  hain't  got  my 
specs,"  he  added,  as  he  sat  down  at  the 


desk  and  took  a  pen  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment which  Mrs.  Manners  had  prepar- 
ed; 4t  but  it's  all  right,  I  expect."  His 
wife  nodded,  and  the  Colonel  subscribed 
his  name  with  a  flourish.  "There," 
said  he,  rising  and  hanflbg  the  paper 
to  the  bride,  who  took  it  with  trembling 
fingers;  "there  mum,  you're  married 
now,  iest  as  tight  as  ef  a  bishop  had 
published  the  bans  and  performed  the 
ceremony ;  and  there's  the  evidence  in 
black  and  white,  which  can't  very  well 
be  got  'round  or  contradicted." 

44  Jest  as  tight,"  repeated  Mrs.  Swee- 
ny with  a  triumphantly  spiteful  glance 
at  Miss  Tabitha,  who  still  remained  in 
the  dining-room. 

44  And  now,"  continued  the  Colonel, 
44 1  insist  on  you  taking  off  your  things 
and  go  into  the  best  room,  where 
there's  to  be  another  weddin'  right 
away,  and  arter  that  you  must  stay  to 
supper,  and  all  night,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, if  you  will,  and  welcome." 

44  I'll  see  to  that,  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Manners,  turning  very  pale ;  "  and  I 
wish  that  you'd  wait  a  bit  here,  for  I'd 
like  to  have  a  word  with  you  before — " 

At  this  gentle  hint,  Parson  Graves, 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  the  Deacon  and  Joab 
went  out  one  after  another,  Mrs.  Swee- 
ny last  of  all,  closing  the  door  behind 
her  with  a  slam.  Mrs.  Manners  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  a  moment, 
and  then  going  quickly  toiler  husband, 
she  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
began  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

44  Good  natur!"  exclaimed  the  Colo- 
nel, infinitely  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected demonstration.  But  before  he 
had  time  to  utter  another  word  he  was 
completely  astounded  by  having  the 
newly- wedded  bride  seize  his  hand,  and 
drop  upon  her  knees  at  his  feet,  crying 
and  sobbing,  tdl  the  while,  as  violently 
as  his  wife  did. 

"What  on  airth!  why!"  ejaculated 
the  Colonel;  t4why!  why!  what  on 
airth!" 

44  Remember  your  promise  last  night," 
sobbed  his  wife.  "  Don't  speak  harshly 
to  me,  husband ;  and  yet,  if  you  scold 
anybody,  scold  at  me.  It's  all  my  doing 
and  contriving." 

44  No,  sir,"  said  the  tall  bridegroom, 
taking  a  part  in  the  colloquy ;  but  speak- 
ing, not  in  the  gruff  tone  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  spoken,  "  it's  all  my  fault, 
if  fault  it  be.  I'm  the  one  that's  to 
blame." 
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"Why!  who  be  you?"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel.  "I  seem  to  know  your 
Toice;  but ." 

"  It's  me,  sir — John  Dashleigh !"  said 
the  bridegroom,  pulling  off  his  false 
whiskers  and  his  wig,  and  then,  after 
that,  standing  very  straight  and  upright, 
and  looking  very  pale,  with  a  slight 
shade  of  a  defiant  expression,  also,  visi- 
ble upon  his  features. 

The  Colonel's  amazement  made  him 
well  nigh  speechless.  "And — and — 
you!"  he  stammered,  lifting  the  bride 
up  from  her  knees,  and  turning  back 
her  hood  until  he  saw  the  face  that  it 
oonoealed.  "  Luoy  Manners !  as  I'm  a 
livin'  man !"  he  added,  pushing  her  from 
him  and  sitting  down  in  his  chair. 

"Forgive  them,  husband!"  cried 
Mrs.  Manners,  clinging  to  his  neok; 
"and  forgive  me,  too,  for  I  advised 
them  to  it." 

"  Forgive  me,  father !  dear  father !" 
sobbed  Lucy,  clasping  his  knees. 

As  for  John  Dashleigh  he  stood  still, 
near  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  and  growing 
pale  and  ruddy  by  turns. 

Colonel  Manners  remained  sitting  in 
his  chair,  with  his  lips  compressed,  and 
his  features  working.  At  last,  when, 
after  a  stout  and  earnest  struggle,  he 
had  conquered  the  first  impulse  of  his 
angry  surprise,  he  ventured  to  speak. 

"  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  say  anything  hash 
or  ugly  to  you,  Betsey,"  said  he,  enun- 
ciating each  word  carefully,  and  with 
deliberation,  "I  never  have  done  that 
yet,  and  I  never  will;  but  I  tell  ye, 
Betsey,  I'm  sorely  disappinted  and 
grieved.  But  I  dont  keer  half  so  much 
about  a  plan's  bein'  broke  up  that  I've 
laid  out  nigh  twenty  year  ago,  and 
'lotted  on,  and  hoped  to  see  accom- 
plished to-night,  as  I  do  to  find  the  wife 
of  my  bosom,  that  I've  alius  trusted, 
a  deceivin'  on  me  and  a  plottin'  agin 
me." 

"Husband!"  said  Mrs.  Manners, 
"hear  me  before  you  say  such  cruel 
words  again !  I  may  have  deceived  you, 
but  I  have  told  you  no  untruths.  I 
may  have  deceived  you,  but  I  have 
meant  it  all  for  good ;  for  your  good  as 
weU  as  Lucy's.  As  for  your  disap- 
pointment, I  am  sure  that  Luoy  never 
would  have  married  Joab ." 

"I'd  have  died  first,"  said  Lucy, 
passionately. 

"Your  severity  might  have  killed 
her,"   resumed  her   mother,   "but  it 
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would  have  been  better  for  her  to  die, 
than  to  live  the  wife  of  such  a  man  as 
Joab  Sweeny.  If  she  could  have  loved 
him,  I  would  have  been  willing  to  see 
her  sacrificed  to  your  cherished  project 
But  she  did  not,  she  could  not  love 
him ;  she  told  you  so :  she  declared  to 
you  that  she  never  would  marry  him, 
and  she  has  never  since  recanted." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Colonel,  "and,  at 
the  same  time,  I  took  a  solemn  oath 
which  must  be  kep.  I  must  keep  my 
oaths,  Betsey.  They  ain't  like  other 
words  and  can't  be  trifled  with.  Ef 
Miss  Lucy  is  so  sot  in  her  ways  that 
she  couldn't  back  down  from  what  she 
said,  no  can't  I,  nuther;  'specially  as 
I've  swore  to't." 

"  But  Lucy  has  fulfilled  the  condition 
of  that  oath  to  the  very  letter!"  said 
Mrs.  Manners  eagerly.  "I  promised 
that  she  should  do  so,  and  I've  fulfilled 
my  engagement,  too.  Here  is  your 
oath,  your  very  words,  written  down  at 
the  time,  and  your  name  put  to  it  with 
your  own  hand.  See— hear — she  has 
been  married— on  Thanksgiving  night 
— to  her  cousin — not  to  Joab  Sweeny, 
to  be  sure,  but  to  John  Dashleigh,  who 
is  no  less  her  cousin,  and  who  is  the 
man  whom  she  loves  better  than  all  the 
world,  and  who  loves  her  as  well.  She 
was  married  in  this  house ;  and  that  it 
was  in  your  presence,  and  with  your 
consent,  can't  well  be  denied,  when  you 
yourself  pronounced  the  words  that 
made  them  lawful  husband  and  wife." 

"  Le's  see  the  paper,"  cried  the  Colo- 
nel, holding  out  one  hand  to  take  it, 
while,  with  the  other,  he  vigorously 
rubbed  his  forehead.  Then  he  got  up 
out  of  his  chair,  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  went  to  the  desk  where  the  candle 
was  burning,  and  deliberately  read  and 
re-read  the  oath  that  was  written  on  the 
paper. 

"Didn't  I  say  your  cousin  Joab, 
Betsey  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"No,  no,"  cried  his  wife,  "  I  am  sure 
you  didn't  I  took  particular  notice 
at  the  time." 

"  Purty  well,  purty  well,"  said  he,  at 
last,  looking  down  over  his  glasses  at 
poor  little  Luoy,  who  still  remained  on 
her  knees,  with  her  hands  clasped,  her 
hair  falling  down  all  owerher  shoulders, 
(for  she  had  pulled  off  her  hood  and 
false  curls,)  and  gazing  up  at  her  father's 
face  with  an  eager,  piteous  expression 
of  anxiety  and  hope.  "  I  suppose,  you 
little  hussy,  you  think  you've  ben  pretty 
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smart  to  get  round  your  old  father  in 
this  cute  way,  don't  you  ?" 

"Oh!  don't  be  angry  any  more!" 
cried  Lucy,  putting  up  her  hands  and 
shaking  her  head  in  the  earnestness 
of  her  petition;  " forgive  me,  oh  !  do% 
papa,  and  forgive  John,  and  mother." 

"  Forgive  John !"  replied  her  father, 
"  humph  J  I  can't  say  as  I  blame  John 
a  mite." 

44  Thank  you,  thank  you,  uncle 
Starr!"  cried  John  impetuously,  and 
forthwith  bursting  out  a-crying  Uke  the 
other  two  culprits.  ••  Oh !  uncle,  un- 
cle— I — I— couldn't  help  it — If  there'd 
been  the  least  hope  of  gaining  your 
consent,  even  by  waiting  ten  years, 
I'd  have  waited  and  toiled  as  Jacob 
did;  but,  you  know — " 

"  And  I  love  John  so  much,"  cried 
Lucy ;  "and  I  hate  Joab  so  awfully,  I'd 
never  have  married  him  if  he'd  been  the 
only  man  in  the  world,  and  I'd  never 
seen  John." 

"  Forgive,  forgive,"  whispered  Mrs. 
Manners,  taking  her  husband's  hand. 

"  Uncle,"  began  John  Dashleigh,  "  if 
you  will  forgive  us,  my  whole  life  shall 
be  one  constant  endeavor  to  make  you 
amends  for  the  disappointment  which  I 
have  caused  you  to  suffer  to-night." 

V  And  mine,  too,"  said  little  Lucy, 
coaxingly.  Mrs.  Manners  pressed  her 
husband's  hand  and  whispered  softly; 
44  and  mine." 

Ever  since  he  had  read  the  oath  the 
Colonel's  face  had  been  gradually  soft- 
ening, until  the  benevolent  good-humor- 
ed expression  which  usually  was  visible 
there  had  nearly  regained  its  accustom- 
ed supremacy.  He  returned  the  pres- 
sure of  his  wife's  hand,  and  then  ad- 
dressed Lucy — "  And  do  you  love  John, 
you  little  jade  ?"  said  he. 

"  Oh !  yes,  papa !"  replied  Lucy,  who 
was  still  on  her  knees,  catching  hold 
of  John's  sleeve,  and  trying  to  pull  him 
down  into  the  same  position  by  her  side ; 
44 1  love  him  better  than  anything !" 

44  Better'n  me,  I  expect,  and  your 
mother  ?" 

41 Y — yes,"  replied  Lucy,  a  little 
fearful  of  confessing  the  truth,  lest 
it  might  give  offense;  "but,  then 
— so — so — very  differently  you  know !" 

"  And  you,  John*"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, "  do  you  love  Lucy  as  well  as  she 
says  she  does  you?" 

"  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  uncle," 
replied  John  with  a  quaver  in  his  tone. 

44  Humph !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  uncle, 


indeed!   arter  this,   young  man,  yon 
needn't  call  me  uncle  any  more !" 

"What  then?"  asked  John,  with  a 
little  trepidation;  while  Lucy  and  her 
mother  waited  anxiously  for  the  reply. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  guess . 
you'd  better  call  me  what  your  wife 
does,  and  be  gettin'  used  to't." 

At  this  speech  Lucy  laughed  outright 
and  clapped  her  hands:  first,  because 
she  knew  that  if  all  was  not  yet  forgiven 
there  were  good  signs  that  it  would  be, 
right  speedily ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  sounded  so  drolly  to  her  to  be  called 
a  wife.  Then  she  got  up  from  her 
knees  in  a  hurry,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  father's  neck,  and  hugged 
him  with  all  her  might,  kissing  him  at 
every  breath;  while  the  Colonel  was 
rendered  totally  incapable  of  defending 
himself  against  this  attack,  by  reason 
of  the  conduct  of  John  Dashleigh  and 
Mrs.  Manners,  who  each  held  one  of 
his  hands. 

At  this  juncture  the  bedroom  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the 
group  which  I  have  just  described  was 
tnereby  exposed  to  the  astonished  gaze 
of  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  dining-room, 
foremost  of  whom  stood  forth  Mrs. 
Sweeny  and  Joab.    In  the  rear  were 

Sthered  the  Deacon,  Parson  Graves, 
iss  Tabitha,  Susan,  and  the  whole 
suite  of  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids, 
while  beyond  them  all  appeared  the 
pale,  anxious  face  of  Mrs.  Dashleigh, 
with  little  Ellen  standing  by  her  side. 

When  Lucy  looked  up  from  her  fa- 
ther's shoulder  she  encountered  the 
glance  of  mingled  amazement,  alarm 
and  fiery  indignation  with  which  her 
aunt  Sweeny  regarded  the  scene,  which 
had  been  revealed  by  the  bursting  open 
of  the  door ;  and  hastily  releasing  her 
father  from  the  embrace  m  which  he  had 
been  straightly  confined,  she  caught 
hold  of  John,  and  then,  being  reassured 
by  feeling  her  husband's  arm  stealing 
around  her  waist,  her  features  assumed 
a  wonderfully  pretty  expression  of  de- 
fiance. 

"Law!  see  that!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Tabitha;  "hugging  in  company — 
well— !" 

"  Ah— what — ,"  began  Mrs.  Sweeny, 
and  forthwith  broke  down. 

14  There  ain't  no  use  o'  keepin'  things 
back,"  said  the  Colonel,  advancing  a 
step  to  the  door- way ;  "  what's  happen- 
ed is  very  strange,  and  sudden,  and 
unexpected,  and    the  whys    and  the 
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wherelpres 'H  have  to  be  explained  at 
some  ruture  time.  What's  done  can't 
be  helped,  this  time  anyway,  for  it's  of 
a  natur  that  can't  be  undid,  and  there 
ain't  no  use  a  kiokin'  agin  it,  not  a  bit 
You've  got  to  hear  it,  Axy ;  and  you 
too,  Joab,  and  everybody's  got  to  hear 
it  and  know  it ;  and  you  may  jest  as 
well  hear  on't  now  as  ever.  You'll 
bile,  and  I  shan't  blame  ye,  ef  you  don't 
bile  over ;  but  be  as  moderate  as  you 
can.  The  fact  is,  that,  unbeknown  to 
me,  at  least  in  one  sense,  John  Dash- 
leigh  here  has  jest  up  and  married  my 
darter  Lucy,  and  she's  up  and  married 
him,  and  what's  more,  I,  unbeknown  to 
myself,  was  the  one  that  up  and  married 
'em  both !" 

There  was  a  general  exclamation  of 
surprise,  which  was    by  no  means  a 
whisper ;  but  Mrs.  Sweeny's  scream  of 
rage  and  disappointment  was  so  very 
vociferous,  that  the  crowd  of  guests  in 
the  parlor  came  thronging  out  in  alarm, 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  piercing 
outcry.  The  scene  which  was  discover- 
ed by  these  new-comers  was  one  which 
they  never  forgot,  I  warrant  you.    In 
the  bedroom  door-way  stood  the  stout 
form  of  the  master  of  the  house,  serving 
as  a  bulwark  against  the  violent  efforts 
that  Mrs.  Sweeny  put  forth  to  enter,  for 
the  purpose  of  administering  corporeal 
chastisement  upon  the  persons  of  the 
newly-married  pair.     Lucy,  frightened 
out  of  half  her  wits  at  the  extremity  of 
her  aunt's  rage,  and  the  awful  threats 
which  she  constantly  uttered,  clung  to 
her  husband's  arm  for  protection;  while 
John  himself,  proud  and  happy,  but 
still  a  little  apprehensive  lest  the  virago 
should  break  through  the  Colonel's  de- 
fense, stood  ready  to  succeed  him  "  i'  the 
imminent  deadly  breach,"  in  case  of 
need.  Mrs.  Manners'  usually  rosy  face, 
pale  with  excitement,  appeared  in  the 
recesses  of  the  bedroom.    Joab,  com- 
pletely astounded  and  crest-fallen,  stood 
beside  his  father ;  and,  just  behind  the 
pair,  the  sharp  visage  of  Miss  Tabitha 
was  visible,  radiant  with  exultation  at 
the  disappointment  of  her  late  victorious 
antagonist,  the  Deacon's  wife.     The 
Parson  had  failed  to  comprehend  the 
explanation    which    the    Colonel    had 
given,  and,  being  prevented  by  the  uni- 
versal confusion  from  learning  the  truth 
concerning  the  matter,  remained  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  chattering  brides- 
maids and  groomsmen,  the  image  of 
perplexed  amazement    In  a  corner  of 


the  dining-room  Mrs.  Dashleigh,  with 
her  arms  around  little  Ellen,  was  weep- 
ing with  joy ;  and  in  the  open  doorway 
to  the  kitchen  was  crowded  a  score  of 
black  faces,  each  expressive  of  Hie  most 
intense  wonder  and  eager  curiosity. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Sweeny,  finding  all 
her  attempts  to  force  a  passage  into  the 
bedroom  rendered  utterly  abortive  by 
the  Colonel's  passive  but  effectual  re- 
sistance, suddenly  made  a  move  towards 
the  long  table,  and  seizing  hold  of  one 
end,  she  strove  jrith  all  her  might  to 
overset  it  But  ner  excessive  rage  had 
made  her  impotent;  and  she  succeeded 
only  in  displacing  a  few  dishes,  which 
fell  to  the  floor  and  were  broken,  before 
she  was  restrained  from  committing 
further  mischief  by  the  interposition  of 
a  dozen  hands.  Then  she  gave  another 
scream  and  fell  away  into  a  swoon,  from 
which,  however,  she  speedily  recovered ; 
for  Miss  Tabitha  Graves  happening  to 
express  her  desire  to  be  informed  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Sweeny's  present  senti- 
ments, concerning  the  propriety  of 
celebrating  a  marriage  ceremony  with- 
out a  publication  of  intention,  this  re- 
mark proved  to  be  a  most  excellent 
restorative,  more  pungent  and  efficacious 
than  either  hartshorn,  camphor,  or  burnt 
feathers ;  as  was  made  manifest  by  Mrs. 
Sweeny's  coming  to  as  soon  as  it  was 
uttered,  and  replying  at  once  to  Miss 
Tabitha's  inquiry,  in  a  manner  more 
earnest  than  polite.  And  when  the 
Colonel  at  last  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  a  further  continuance  of  her 
abusive  language  and  behavior,  she 
called  to  her  husband,  and  with  the 
Deacon  and  Joab  set  out  for  home,  to 
the  groat  relief  of  everybody,  declaring, 
as  she  went,  that  she  would  never  again 
set  foot  in  the  house  while  she  breamed 
the  breath  of  life. 

When  she  had  fairly  gone,  it  seemed 
like  a  calm  after  a  storm ;  and  after  a 
little  whispering  about  among  them- 
selves, the  other  guests  began  to  talk 
aloud  about  taking  leave;  the  which 
when  it  came  to  the  Colonel's  ears  he 
soon  pat  a  stop  to.  For,  going  to  where 
the  Parson  and  his  daughter  were  stand- 
ing, he  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  the  attentive  crowd — "  Miss 
Tabitha,"  said  he,  "I  must  confess  I'm 
purty  much  converted  to  your  way  o' 
thinkin',  as,  indeed,  I  most  alius  am, 
arter  a  spell  of  experience.  This  gettin' 
married  by  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
though    strictly    acoordin'  to  statoot, 
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ain't,  arter  all,  bo  satisfactory  as  when 
the  jinin'  's  done  by  a  reglar  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  Now  this  young 
couple  that  I  put  together  to-night  ain't 
ben  published,  to  be  sure,  but  I've  gin 
'em  sich  a  start  that  there  ain't  no  get- 
tin'  back ;  and  I  calkilate  that,  ef  the 
Parson  here'll  kind  o'  do  it  oyer  arter 
me,  what  with  what  I've  done,  and 
what  he'll  do,  the  marriage  '11  be  about 
as  valid  as  ef  they'd  ben  reglarly  pub- 
lished in  the  fust  place.  I've  jined  'em 
kind  o'  rough  cornere^,  but  yer  father  '11 
finish  it,  you  see,  as  it  were." 

Miss  Tabitha,  being  in  a  very  exultant 
and  self-complacent  frame  of  mind,  was 
easily  disposed  to  be  flattered  by  the 
Colonel's  speaking  to  her  in  this  fashion, 
and  seeming  in  manner,  if  not  in  words, 
to  ask  her  advice  and  counsel.  "For 
my  own  part,"  said  she,  "I'm  sure 
I'd  rather  go  to  piison  than  to  be 
married  to  the  best  man  in  the  world ; 
and  I  would  advise  every  other  young 
maiden,  who  is  not  too  far  entangled,  to 
be  of  the  mind  which  has  kept  me  single 
for  so  many — at  least  for  a  few  years ; 
during  which  I  have  had  so  many  op- 

g)rtunities  to  change  my  condition, 
ut,  as  you  observed,  Colonel  Manners, 
your  daughter,  although  I  do  not,  to  be 
sure,  regard  her  as  actually  and  truly 
married,  still  has,  without  doubt,  gone 
too  far  with  Mr.  Dashleigh  to  be  able  to 
retrace  her  steps.  I  think,  therefore,  as 
you  desire  my  opinion,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  papa  had  better  give  the 
sanction  of  the  usual  and  proper  reli- 
gious ceremony  to  their  union.  But, 
poor  thing!"  continued  Miss  Tabitha, 
sighing,  and  shaking  her  head,  "  though 
doubtless  Mr.  Dashleigh  is  a  very  wor- 


thy young  man,  at  least  I  trust  he  is, 
still  I  cannot  help  pitying  her  flbm  the 
very  bottom  of  my  heart !" 

"Oh!  yes!  poor  thing!"  echoed  Miss 
Tabitha'8  staff  of  old  maids,  who  by 
this  time  had  again  surrounded  their 
chief. 

"Well  then,  Parson,  what  do  you 
say  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  seemed  to  feel  quite  jolly,  not- 
withstanding his  late  disappointment — 
u  will  you  consent  to  polish  off  my  rough- 
hewing?" 

"  Of  course  he  will,  Colonel  Manners," 
said  Miss  Tabitha,  with  a  gracious  smile; 
for  the  Parson,  who  did  not  yet  fully 
understand  what  had  happened,  was 
hesitating  what  to  reply. 

So,  an  hour  afterwards,  in  the  best 
room  (this  time)  John  and  Lucy,  al- 
ready husband  and  wife,  stood  up  to  be 
married  over  again ;  and  (though  I  say 
it  that  shouldn't)  since  Adam  and  Eve 
a  handsomer  couple  were  never  seen. 

And  now  my  story  has  reached  its 
end.  Authors  are  wont  to  consider  their 
duty  well  performed,  and  their  task  well 
concluded,  when  they  have  contrived  to 
bring  their  heroes  and  heroines,  through 
many  tribulations  and  dangers,  to  the 
altar  of  Hymen,  and  once  joined  the 
hands  of  the  happy  lovers  in  lawful 
wedlook.  But  I,  conscious  of  the  de- 
merits of  my  tale,  am  fearful  that  one 
wedding  will  not  be  enough  to  save  it 
from  condemnation.  So,  in  the  hope 
of  bribing  my  gentle  reader  to  look  with 
favor  on  my  humble  endeavor,  I  have 
thrown  in  another,  and  have  exhibited 
for  his  delectation  the  rare  spectacle  of 
the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  story  twice 
married  to  eaoh  other. 
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SUNKEN   TREASURES. 

WHEN  the  uneasy  wares  of  life  subside, 
And  the  soothed  ocean  sleeps  in  glassy  rest, 
I  see,  submerged  beyond  or  storm  or  tide, 
The  treasures  gathered  in  its  greedy  breast 

There  still  they  shine,  through  the  translucent  past, 

Far  down  on  that  forever  quiet  floor ; 
No  fierce  upheaval  of  the  deep  shall  cast 

Them  back — no  wave  shall  wash  them  to  the  shore ! 

I  see  them  gleaming,  beaatiful  as  when 

Erewhile  they  floated,  convoys  of  my  fate  ; 
The  barks  of  lovely  women,  noble  men, 

Full-sailed  with  hope,  and  stored  with  love's  own  freight. 

The  sunken  ventures  of  my  heart  as  well 

Look  up  to  me,  as  perfect  as  at  dawn; 
My  golden  palace  heaves  beneath  the  swell 

To  meet  my  touch,  and  is  again  withdrawn. 

There  sleep  the  early  triumphs,  cheaply  won, 

That  led  ambition  to  his  utmost  verge, 
And  still  his  visions,  like  a  drowning  sun, 

Send  up  receding  splendors  through  the  surge. 

There  wait  the  recognitions,  the  quick  ties, 
Whence  the  heart  knows  its  kin,  wherever  cast ; 

And  there  the  partings,  when  the  wistful  eyes 
Caress  each  other  as  they  look  their  last. 

There  lie  th*e  summer  eves,  delicious  eves, 
The  soft  green  valleys  drenched  with  light  divine, 

The  lisping  murmurs  of  the  chestnut  leaves, 
The  nand  that  lay,  the  eyes  that  looked  in  mine. 

There  lives  the  hour  of  fear  and  rapture  yet. 

The  periled  climax  of  the  passionate  years ; 
There  still  the  rains  of  wan  December  wet 

A  naked  mound — I  cannot  see  for  tears ! 

There  are  they  all ;  they  do  not  fade  or  waste, 

Lapped  in  the  arms  of  the  embalming  brine ; 
More  fair  than  when  their  beings  mine  embraced — 

Of  nobler  aspect,  beauty  more  divine. 

I  see  them  all,  but  stretch  my  hands  in  vain ; 

No  deep-sea  plummet  reaches  where  they  rest ; 
No  cunning  diver  shall  descend  the  main 

And  bring  a  single  jewel  from  its  breast. 
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THE  AMAZONS  OF   SOUTH  AMERICA. 


THE  majestio  stream  which  descends 
through  the  center  of  South  America, 
from  the  Andes  of  Peru  to  the  Atlantic, 
derives  its  name  from  a  story  of  Ore- 
liana,  its  discoverer,  that  he  had  met  upon 
it,  in  his  voyage  down,  a  nation  of  warlike 
women  living  independent  of  men,  with 
whom  he  had  several  encounters.  From 
this  report,  it  was  immediately  called 
the  River  of  the  Amazons;  though 
sometimes  named  Orellana,  in  compli- 
ment to  its  discoverer.  Recently,  how- 
ever, geographers  have  been  disposed 
to  restore  its  ancient  Indian  name, 
Marafion,  by  which  it  is  now  called 
nearlv  as  often  as  by  the  other. 

This  extraordinary  account,  when 
heard  in  Spain,  created  a  great  excite- 
ment On  obtaining  from  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.  the  government  of  the 
countries  he  had  made  known,  Orellana 
used  the  treasure  he  had  brought  home 
to  prepare  an  expedition  to  the  Amazon. 
Many  young  men,  of  the  highest  rank 
in  Spam,  agreed  to  join  him,  to  see  the 
wonderful  country  he  described.  His 
voyage,  however,  was  unsuccessful. 
Disasters  occurred  at  sea,  and,  unable  to 
find  the  Amazon,  he  died  from  grief  and 
mortification  at  the  failure  of  ms  expe- 
dition. 

More  sober  minds  hesitated  to  be- 
lieve his  narrative ;  but  subsequent  con- 
firmation, by  a  succession  of  travelers, 
lessened  incredulity  in  regard  to  it 
Still,  the  existence  of  such  a  community 
has  always  been  a  subject  of  doubt, 
though  thought  deserving  of  inquiry  by 
eminent  writers  —  some  of  whom,  con- 
necting this  relation  with  the  account  of 
the  ancient  Amazons  of  Europe,  have 
discarded  it  as  a  fabulous  tale;  while 
others,  from  the  force  of  testimony,  have 
been  compelled  to  admit  the  existence 
of  such  a  nation,  without  being  able 
to  account  for  so  singular  a  phenome- 
non. 

Our  attention  having  been  directed  to 
the  subject,  we  have  been  induced  to 
make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  relation  of  Orellana,  which  may  be 
found  in  Herrera's  "  General  History  of 
America."*  His  voyage  down  the  Ama- 
zon was  entirely  accidental.  Gonzalvo 
Pizarro,  setting  out  with  a  force  to  make 


discoveries  in  1540,  after  having  crossed 
the  Andes  and  gone  some  distance, 
met  Orellana,  with  fifty  men,  on  die 
same  pursuit,  who  agreed  to  join  him. 
They  proceeded  together  eastward  till 
they  came  to  the  river  Napo,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Amazon,  and  marched 
along  its  banks ;  but,  passing  through  a 
desert  country,  they  became  in  want  of 
provisions.  Hereupon,  Pizarro  built  a 
brigantine,  in  which  he  placed  Orellana 
and  a  small  body  of  men,  with  the 
sick  and  baggage,  with  directions  to 
seek  for  a  supply.  Orellana  was  bone 
down  the  Napo  so  swiftly  by  the  eft- 
rent  that  .in  a  few  days  he  reached  the 
Amazon.  Thus  far  removed  from  Pizar- 
ro, he  conceived  the  idea  of  separating 
entirely  from  him,  and  descending  the 
great  river.  On  entering  it,  at  the  first 
town  to  which  he  came,  he  found  the 
men  wearing  ornaments  of  gold  and 
jewels ;  and  one  of  the  caciques  in- 
formed him  that  there  was  a  nation 
of  Amazons  on  this  river.  Proceed- 
ing two  hundred  leagues,  he  came 
to  four  other  towns;  after  leaving 
the  last  of  which,  Hre  oanoeB  came 
to  his  vessel,  offering  provisions  to 
barter,  inviting  him  to  visit  their  lord; 
and  saying  that,  if  he  were  going  to 
see  the  Amazons,  whom  they  called  Co- 
niapuyara,  (signifying  great  ladies,)  he 
had  too  few  men,  these  women  being 
very  numerous.  Orellana  continued 
his  course  for  five  hundred  leagues 
further,  when  he  came  to  a  very  black 
river,  entering  the  Amazon  on  the  north 
side.  From  the  distance  he  had  run, 
this  must  have  been  the  Rio  Negro— 
which  is  of  this  character — whence  its 
name. 

Proceeding  on,  he  passed  some  very 
large  towns ;  and  at  one  took  an  Indian, 
who  said  that  the  Amazons  were  ladies  of 
the  place;  and  they  found  a  house  in 
which  were  garments  made  of  feathers, 
of  various  colors,  which  the  Indians  wore 
at  their  festivals.  He  held  on  his  way, 
stopping  occasionally,  till  he  came  to  a 
place  where  the  Indians  attacked  him, 
fighting  furiously,  and  wounding  five 
Spaniards  with  their  arrows.  F.  Car- 
vaial,  an  ecclesiastic  who  was  with  him, 
said  they  did  this  as  tributaries  to  the 


+  Herrera,  decade  iv.,  hook  vi,  Chap.  iL 
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Amazons ;  and  he,  and  all,  saw  ten  or 
twelve  women  fighting  like  command- 
ers, before  the  men — so  desperately 
that  these  durst  not  turn  their  backs ; 
which  if  any  did,  they  beat  them 
to  death  with  cudgels :  but  upon  se- 
veral of  these  women  being  killed,  they 
all  fled.  Orellana  having  gone  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  further,  land- 
ed in  a  wood  of  oaks  to  refresh  his  men, 
where  he  took  an  Indian  prisoner,  who 
informed  him  that  the  country  was 
subject  to  women,  who  lived  like  Ama- 
zons, and  were  very  rich  in  gold  and 
silver;  that  they  had  five  temples  of 
the  sun  built  of  stone  and  plated  with 
gold;  that  their  cities  were  walled,  "with 
so  many  other  particulars,"  says  Her- 
rera,  "that  I  neither  dare  believe  nor 
report  them." 

We  have  already  stated  that  this 
account  was  fully  credited  in  Spain, 
whither  Orellana  sailed.  Nor  was  it  be- 
lieved only  by  enthusiastic  spirits,  easily 
excited  by  novelty ;  but  Zarate,  an  his- 
torian of  the  time,  in  his  work,  "  The 
Conquest  of  Peru,"  published  in  1555, 
designates,  in  his  map,  that  part  of 
Peru  which  is  east  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  latitude  of  Cuzco  to  the  river  Ama- 
zon, as  the  "  Provincia  de  los  Amazo- 
nas"  and  in  his  work  observes,  "  in  this 
country  are  said  to  be  the  Amazons  of 
whom  Orellana  speaks." 

About  the  same  time,  an  account  of 
such  a  nation,  in  this  part  of  South 
America,  was  brought  from  an  op- 
posite quarter,  the  province  of  Para- 
guay. In  1541  Ribero  set  out  from 
Puerto  de  los  Reyes,  on  the  La  Plata, 
with  a  brigantine  and  eighty  men,  to 
explore  this  river.  In  eighteen  days  he 
came  to  the  nation  of  Xarayes,  whose 
chief  inquired  of  him  of  what  he  was  in 
search.  He  answered,  gold  and  silver, 
on  which  the  chief  gave  him  a  few 
small  silver  articles,  and  a  little  plate 
of  cold,  saying,  that  this  was  all  he  had, 
and  that  he  had  obtained  it  of  the  Ama- 
zons, who  lived  in  a  large  island,  on  a 
great  lake,  and  that  they  were  visited, 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  by  their  male 
neighbors.  On  inquiring  how  be  might 
reach  them,  the  chief  said  that  it  was  a 
two  months'  journey,  and  that  it  could 
not  then  be  made,  as  the  country  was 
inundated.     Not  deterred  by  this  diffi- 


culty, having  obtained  some  Indians 
to  carry  his  baggage,  Ribero  set  out 
with  his  men,  and,  after  eight  days'  tra- 
veling through  water  up  to  their  knees, 
and  sometimes  to  their  middle,  they 
came  to  the  Siberia,  who  advised  them 
not  to  proceed,  as  they  were  not  strong 
enough.  He  still,  however,  continued, 
and,  after  four  days,  came  to  the 
Urtueses.  There  he  was  informed 
that  it  was  still  a  month's  journey  to 
the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  that 
through  floods.  Here  he  found  some  In- 
dians of  the  neighboring  tribes,  who  wore 
coronets  after  the  fashion  of  Peru,  and 
plates  of  a  metal  called  chafalonia.  Of 
these  he  renewed  his  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  Amazons.  Ribero  solemnly  af- 
firms that  he  faithfully  reports  the  in- 
formation they  gave,  and  that  it  was  not 
obtained  from  them  by  queries,  but 
spontaneously  given ;  he  declares  that 
they  told  him  of  a  nation  of  women, 
governed  by  a  woman,  and  so  warlike, 
that  they  were  dreaded  by  all  their 
neighbors;  they  possessed  Doth  white 
and  yellow  metal ;  their  chairs  and  all 
the  utensils  of  their  houses  being  made 
of  them.  They  lived  on  the  western 
side  of  a  large  lake,  which  they  called 
the  Mansion  of  the  Sun,  because  the 
sun  sunk  into  it.  The  cacique  gave 
Ribero  four  large  bracelets,  and  four 
golden  frontlets,  which  were  worn  as 
marks  of  distinction,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived, in  return,  a  present  of  knives, 
beads,  and  toys.  The  Spaniards  having 
heard  that  they  could  obtain  no  food  in 
the  country  beyond,  were  prevented 
from  proceeding  further,  and  after  tak- 
ing a  friendly  leave  of  the  cacique,  held 
their  course  back.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  same  century, 
the  existence  of  such  a  nation  on  the 
Amazon  was  heard  of  in  another  quar- 
ter, also  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
river.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  cele- 
brated expedition  up  the  Orinoco,  f  in 
1595,  after  alluding  to  the  account  of 
Orellana,  observes : — "  I  made  inquiry  of 
the  most  ancient  and  traveled  of  the 
Orenokoponi,  (or  inhabitants  on  this 
river,)  respecting  these  warlike  women, 
and  will  relate  what  I  was  informed  of, 
as  truth,  about  them,  by  a  cacique,  who 
said  he  had  been  on  that  river  (the 
Amazon),  and  beyond  it  also.     Their 


*  Southey's  Hwt  of  Brazil,  vol.  L,  pp.  155-160 
t  Cayley,  Life  of  Raleigh,  vol  L,  p.  194. 
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eountry  is  on  the  south  side  of  a  river, 
some  sixty  leagues  from  the  mouth. 
They  accompany  with  men  once  a 
year,  which  is  in  April.  The  kings  of 
the  borderers  assemble,  and  the  queens 
of  the  Amasons,  who  first  choose  their 
companions,  and  then  oast  lots  for  their 
valentines.  The  whole  month  is  spent 
in  feasting,  dancing  and  drinking,  at 
the  end  of  which,  they  all  depart  to 
their  homes.  Children  born  of  these 
alliances,  if  males,  they  send  to  their 
fathers;  if  daughters,  they  take  care 
of  them  and  bring  them  up:  but 
that  they  cut  off  the  right  breast,  I  do 
not  find  to  be  true.  I  was  informed  that, 
if  in  their  wars  they  took  any  prison- 
ers, they  also  accompanied  with  them 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  certainly  kill- 
ed them,  for  they  are  said  to  be  very 
cruel  and  blood-thirsty,  especially  to 
such  as  offer  to  invade  their  territories. 
They  have  also  a  great  quantity  of 
plates  of  gold,  which  they  obtain  in  ex- 
change for  a  certain  kind  of  green 
stones,  which  the  Spaniards  oellpiedras 
hijadas,  and  we  use  for  spleen-stones." 

This  account,  it  will  be  seen,  Raleigh 
says  was  given  him  by  a  cacique,  who 
said  he  had  been  on  the  Amazon,  and, 
therefore,  spoke  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  not  from  mere  rumor  circu- 
lated among  the  Indians  on  the  Orinoco. 

About  a  century  after  Orellana  ( 1639), 
De  Acufia  made  a  voyage  down  the 
Amazon.  His  narrative  of  it  has  always 
been  considered  an  authentic  one.  He 
confirms,  in  a  most  absolute  manner,  the 
account  of  Orellana.*  "The  proofs,0 
he  observes,  "  that  there  is  a  province  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  banks  of  this  river, 
are  so  strong  and  convincing,  that  it 
would  be  renouncing  moral  certainty 
to  scruple  giving  credit  to  them.  I  do 
not  build  upon  the  solemn  examinations 
made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Quito, 
on  which  many  witnesses  who  were  born 
in  these  parts,  and  lived  there  a  long 
time,  were  examined,  and  who,  of  afi 
matters  contained  in  these  frontier  coun- 
tries, as  one  of  the  principal,  particularly 
declared,  that  one  of  the  provinces 
near  the  Amazon  is  peopled  with  a  sort 
of  warlike  women,  who  live  together, 
and  maintain  their  government  alone, 
without  the  company  of  men ;  that  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  they  seek  the 
society  of  men  to  perpetuate  their  race ; 


but  at  all  other  times  live  together  in 
their  towns,  and  employ  themselves  in 
working  the  ground  .  .  .  But  I  cannot 
conceal  what  I  have  heard  with  mine, 
own  ears,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  I 
have  been  making  inquiries  from  my 
first  embarking  on  the  Amazon :  and  J 
must  say  that  I  have  been  informed,  at 
all  the  Indian  towns  where  I  have  been, 
that  there  are  such  women  in  the  coon- 
try  as  I  have  described .  . .  However,  we 
had  the  clearest  information  of  the  prov- 
ince where  they  dwell,  of  their  singular 
customs,  and  so  forth,  at  the  last  village 
which  makes  the  frontier  town  between 
them  and  the  Tupinambas.  [This  na- 
tion he  describes  as  inhabiting  an  island 
sixty  leagues  in  length,  commencing 
fifty  leagues  below  the  Rio  Negro.] 
Thirty  leagues  below  the  last  village  of 
the  Tupinambas,  you  meet  with  another 
river  which  comes  from  the  very  pro- 
vince of  the  Amazons,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Canuris."  The  remain- 
der of  his  account  we  must  abridge. 
This  river  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  nation  on  it  Above  them  are  the 
Indians  called  Apootos,  higher  still  are 
the  Taguris ;  and,  lastly,  beyond  them 
the  Guacures,  who  are  the  people  that 
have  the  privilege  to  converse  with 
these  valiant  women.  The  women  are 
courageous,  and  able  to  defend  them- 
selves alone.  When  their  neighbors, 
at  a  time  agreed  upon  between  them, 
come  into  their  country,  they  seize  their 
bows  and  arrowB  as  if  to  repel  them; 
but,  knowing  their  object,  and  that  they 
come  not  as  enemies,  they  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  run  to  the  canoes  of 
these  Indians,  where  each,  taking  a 
hammock,  carries  it  home,  and  hangs 
it  up  in  a  place  where  the  owner  may 
know  it  again  when  he  comes,  and  she 
receives  him  as  her  guest.  These 
neighbors  remain  a  few  days  with  their 
hosts,  then  return  home.  They  never  fail 
to  make  this  journey  once  every  year. 
Of  the  children  born,  the  females  are 
brought  up  by  their  mothers,  taught  the 
use  of  arms,  and  inured  to  labor.  What 
becomes  of  the  male  children  is  not 
certain.  De  Acufia  was  told  by  an  In- 
dian that  they  gave  them  to  the  fathers 
on  their  next  visit;  but  the  common 
report  is,  he  says,  that  they  kill  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  born. 
This  account,  it  will  be  seen,  agrees 
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with  that  of  Orellana,  in  placing  the 
Amazons  below  the  Rio  Negro. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  account 
of  Orellana  is  afforded  by  the  voyage 
of  La  Condamine  down  the  Amazon, 
in  1743.  His  testimony  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  credit;  he  was  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  the 
objects  of  his  voyage  were  entirely  sci- 
entific. A  traveler  of  this  character 
would  be  little  in  danger  of  being  led 
away  by  wonderful  reports  circulated 
among  the  natives,  nor  have  thought 
them  worthy  of  being  even  mentioned, 
unless  he  believed  they  had  some  foun- 
dation. 

••  In  the  course  of  our  voyage,"  he 
observes,*  "we.  inquired  everywhere 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  and  took 
pains  to  inform  ourselves  if  they  had 
knowledge  of  those  warlike  women  whom 
Orellana  affirms  he  had  met  and  fought 
with,  and  if  it  was  true  that  they  lived 
separate  from  men,  and  received  them 
among  them  once  a  year,  as  De  AcuOa 
relates. ...  All  said  that  they  had  heard 
thus  of  their  fathers,  adding  a  thousand 
particulars,  too  long  to  repeat,  which 
all  tended  to  confirm  that  there  had 
been  on  this  continent  a  republic  of 
women,  who  lived  alone  without  having 
men  among  them,  and  that  they  re- 
tired to  the  north,  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Bio  Negro,  or  by 
one  of  the  rivers  that  descend  on  the 
same  side  into  the  Amazon.  An  In* 
dian  of  St.  Joachim  des  Omagues  in- 
formed us  that  we  should  still  find  at 
Coari  an  individual  whose  father  had 
seen  the  Amazons.  We  learned  at 
Coari  that  this  person  was  dead;  but 
we  spoke  to  his  son,  aged  about  seventy 
years,  and  who  commanded  over  the 
village.  He  assured  us  that  his  grand- 
father had  seen  these  women  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuchivara,  that  they  came 
from  that  of  the  Cayame,  which  enters 
the  Amazon  on  the  south  side  between 
Tefe  and  Coari ;  that  he  had  spoken  to 
four  of  them,  one  of  whom  had  an  in- 
fant at  her  breast;  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  each  of  them.  He  added  that, 
in  leaving  Cuchivara,  they  crossed  the 
Amazon  and  went  up  the  Bio  Negro.  .  . 
Below  Coari  the  Indians  everywhere 
told  us  the  same  things,  with  some 
variation  as  to  the  circumstances ;  but 


all  agreed  as  to  the  principal  point,  in 
particular  those  of  the  village  of  Topa- 
yos [which  is  situated  on  the  river 
Topayos,  that  enters  the  Amazon  on 
the  south  side].  This  village  is  formed 
from  the  remains  of  that  of  the  Tupi- 
nambas,  who  inhabited  a  large  island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Madera.  Among  the 
Topayos  are  found  at  present,  more 
easily  than  anywhere  else,  those  green 
stones  known  by  the  name  of  Amazon 
stones.  They  said  they  inherited  them 
from  their  fathers,  and  that  these  had 
them  of  the  Cougnan-tainse-comma*  that 
is,  in  their  language,  women  without 
husbands,  among  whom,  they  added, 
they  were  found  in  great  quantity." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,Gili,employed  as  a  missionary  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  author  of  the  work  "  Saggio 
di  Storia  Americana,"  cited  by  Hum- 
boldt, gave  an  accountf  of  a  nation  of 
female  warriors  existing  on  this  river. 
His  words  are : — "  Upon  inquiring  of  a 
Quaqua  Indian  what  Indians  inhabited 
the  Cuchivero  (a  branohof  the  Orinoco), 
he  named  to  me  the  Achirigotoes,  the 
Pajuroas,  and  the  Aikeam-benanoes. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  Tamanac 
tongue,  I  instantly  understood  the  sense 
of  wis  last  word,  which  is  a  compound 
and  signifies  women  living  alone.  The 
Indian  confirmed  my  observation,  and 
related  that  the  Aikeam-benanoes  were 
a  community  of  women  who  fabricated 
long  sarbacans  and  other  weapons  of 
war.  They  admit,  once  a  year,  the 
men  of  the  neighboring  nation  of  Vo- 
kearoes,  into  their  society.  All  the 
male  children  born  in  this  horde  of 
women  are  killed  in  their  infancy." 
This  nation  of  women  may  be  the  one 
of  which  De  Aoufia  speaks  as  being  at 
the  head  of  a  river  which  enters  the 
Amazon  from  the  north.  Gili  says,  the 
Indians  with  whom  the  Aikeam-bena- 
noes associate  are  the  Vokores.  De 
Aoufia  observes  that,  the  nation  north 
of  the  Amazon  accompany  with  the 
Guaoures.  Vokores  and  Guacures  ap- 
pear to  be  the  same  word.  The  initial 
syllable  Qua*  in  Indian  names,  is  pro- 
nounced Waa:  thus  the  Guapanabes 
on  the  Orinoco  call  themselves  Uipan- 
avi.  The  Guacures  on  the  lower  part 
of  this  river  are  called  Wikiri.  The 
use  of   the  sarbacan  (a  hollow  reed 
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through  which  a  small  poisoned  arrow 
is  blown  by  the  breath),  would  denote 
that  the  Aikeam-benanoes  came  from 
the  Amazon,  where  this  instrument  is 
used,  which  is  unknown  on  the  Ori- 
noco. Condamine,  it  has  been  seen, 
says  a  portion  of  the  Amazons  went 
up  the  Rio  Negro,  and  from  this  river 
there  is  a  navigable  communication  with 
the  Orinoco,  by  the  Cassiquiari,  which 
connects  them. 

There  is  also  testimony  of  a  very  recent 
date,  confirming  the  existence  of  the 
reported  nation  of  female  warriors  north 
of  the  Amazon.  Between  the  years 
1834  and  1838,  Sir  Robert  H.  Schom- 
burgk,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  made 
expeditions  up  several  of  the  rivers  in 
British  Guyana,  the  Esseouibo,  Coren- 
tine,  and  Berbice,  which  descend  from 
the  prolongation  of  the  cordillera  of 
Paraima  that,  after  crossing  the  conti- 
nent, pursues  a  southeasterly  direction 
along  the  borders  of  this  province. 
His  reports  of  these  expeditions  were 
published  in  the  journal  of  the  society.* 
In  his  ascent  of  the  Corentine,  not 
being  able  to  reach  its  sources,  he 
resolved  on  another  expedition  in  which 
he  proposed  to  take  a  different  course. 
He  ascended  the  Essequibo  which  rises 
near  the  Corentine,  thence  intend- 
ing to  proceed  to  that  river  by  land; 
but  he  was  informed  that  the  coun- 
try was  uninhabited,  that  he  could 
obtain  no  provisions,  and  had  bet- 
ter not  make  the  journey.  From  the 
same  chain  two  streams,  the  Caphiwini 
and  Unamu,  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Corentine,  descend  southerly,  and 
uniting  form  the  Caphu.  He  was  ad- 
vised, to  attain  his  object,  to  descend  the 
Caphiwini  and  then  ascend  the  Unamu. 
This  route  he  pursued,  and  when  at  the 
junction  remarks :— "  I  have  no  doubt, 
from  information  which  I  afterwards 
procured,  that  the  Caphu  is  the  Tom- 
bretas or  Cunuris  of  De  Acufia,  which 
falls  into  the  Amazon."  "The  river 
Tombretas,"  he  adds,  "is  remarkable 
for  being  one  of  the  last  passes  where 
the  fable  of  the  existence  of  the  Ama- 
zons has  placed  the  republic  of  warlike 
women  who,  only  once  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  namely,  in  April,  received 
men  into  their  society.  It  was  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river  where,  according  to 


Father  De  Acufia,  Orellana  found,  in 
1542,  women  fighting  among  the  men ; 
and  on  my  inquiries,  while  traveling  on 
the  Rio  Negro,  that  river  was  always 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  one  at  whose 
sources  the  Amazons  resided.  The  up- 
per branches  of  the  Tombretas  were 
perfectly  unknown ;  large  cataracts  and 
the  fear  of  savage  Indians  had  pre- 
vented the  inhabitants  of  the  lower 
Amazon  from  ascending  that  river  to 
any  distance,  and  for  want  of  better 
information,  it  was  the  subject  of  die 
strangest  stories.  The  Caribs  of  the 
Corentine  pretended  that  these  women 
without  husbands  inhabited  the  regions 
near  the  sources  of  the  Corentine, 
which  we  now  know  to  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  northern  branches  of 
the  river  Tombretas.  We  have,  there- 
fore, as  well  from  the  south  as  from  the 
north,  the  same  traditions — that  the 
Amazons  of  the  New  World  inhabited 
a  central  district  from  whence  the  rivers 
flow  northward  toward  the  Atlantic,  and 
southward  toward  the  Amazon." 

In  connection  with  the  remark  of  Sir 
R.  H.  Schomburgk,  that  it  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tombretas  or  Cunuris 
Orellana  found  the  Amazons,  it  is  mate- 
rial to  observe,  that  the  Rio  Topayos, 
where  Condamine  places  them,  enters 
the  Amazon  on  the  south  side  but  forty 
leagues  below  the  Tombretas.  f 

Thus  we  see  that,  even  to  a  very  re- 
cent period,  the  story  of  the  Amazons 
was  still  current  in  South  America. 

In  regard  to  the  opinions  which  hare 
been  entertained  on  the  subject,  eminent 
writers,  who  have  reviewed  the  statement 
of  De  Acufia,  Condamine,  and  Gili,  not 
to  speak  of  Orellana,  have  concurred  in 
giving  credit  to  them.  The  learned 
V  ater,  in  his  great  work, "  Mithridates," 
expresses  himself  as  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  "  sole  donne,"  or  women  living 
alone,  of  Gili,  whose  testimony,  he 
thinks,  is  one  that  is  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Carli  (in  his  "  Lettres  Ameri- 
caines")  concludes  "with  avowing  his 
belief  in  the  Amazons  of  South  Ame- 
rica." Southey  (History  of  Brazil)! 
observes : — "  The  testimony  of  Orellan 
and  his  Dominican  voucher  might  be 
doubted;  but  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  doubting  the  veracity  of 
De  Acufia.  He  certainly  heard  what 
he  has  related.  When  Condamine  came 
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down  the  same  river  in  1743,  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the 
truth  of  the  report.  From  all  the  various 
tribes  on  the  coast  he  heard  the  same 
story,  and  all  agreed  that  these  women 
had  retired  up  the  country  by  the  Rio 
Negro,  or  one  of  the  streams  whioh 
flowed  in  that  direction.  These  ac- 
counts agreed,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  came,  in  plaoing  the  Ama- 
zons in  the  heart  of  South  America, 
which  no  Europeans  had  at  any  time 
explored." 

Humboldt,  the  most  distinguished 
traveler  in  South  America,  thus  speaks 
on  the  subject: — "We  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  some  of  those  green  stones 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Amazon 
stones,  because  the  natives  pretend, 
according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  that 
they  came  from  the  country  of  the 
women  without  husbands."*  ..."  The 
history  of  the  jade,  or  green  stones,  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the 
warlike  women  whom  travelers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  named  the  Amazons 
of  the  New  World.  M.  de  la  Conda- 
mine  has  produced  many  testimonies  in 
favor  of  this  tradition.  .  .  .  Since  my 
return  from  the  Orinoco  and  the  river 
Amazon,  I  have  often  been  asked  at 
Paris  whether  I  embraced  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
place  for  me  to  express  myself  with 
frankness  on  a  tradition  which  has  so 
romantic  an  appearance ;  and  I  am  fur- 
ther induced  to  do  this  by  M.  de  la 
Condamine*s  assertion,  that  the  Ama- 
zons of  the  river  Cayame  crossed  the 
Maranon  (Amazon)  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  Rio  Negro.  .  .  .  Not  know- 
ing anything  of  the  languages  spoken 
on  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Negro,  I 
could  learn  nothing  certain  of  the  popu- 
lar tradition  of  women  without  husbands, 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  green  stones, 
which  are  believed  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  them.  I  shall,  however, 
recite  a  testimony  of  some  weight — that 
of  Father  Gili  [which  we  have  already 
given].  What  must  we  conclude  from 
the  narrative  of  the  ancient  missionary 
of  Encaramada  ?  Not  that  there  were 
Amazons  on  the  Cuchivara;  but  that 
women  in  different  parts  of  America, 
wearied  with  the  state  of  slavery  in 


whioh  they  were  held  by  the  men, 
united  themselves,  like  the  fugitive 
negroes,  in  a  palanque  (staccado) ;  that 
the  desire  of  preserving  their  independ- 
ence rendered  them  warriors ;  and  that 
they  received  visits  from  a  neighboring 
and  friendly  tribe,  perhaps  a  little  less 
methodically  than  tradition  relates."! 

Numerous,  however,  as  may  be  the 
testimonies  in  favor  of  a  reported  fact, 
its  character  may  be  such  as  to  give  it 
so  great  an  appearance  of  improbabili- 
ty that  doubt  will  still  remam.     Yet, 
several  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned 
have  endeavored  to  account  for  such 
an    extraordinary  community.      Thus 
Southey  observes  : — "  The  existence  of 
such  a  tribe  would  be  honorable  to  our 
species,  as  it  must  have  originated  in 
resistance  to  oppression.     The  lot  of 
women  is  usually  hard  among  savages. 
The  females  of  one  nation  may  have 
perpetrated  what  the  Danoides  are  said 
to  have  done  before  them,  but  from  a 
stronger  provocation ;  and  if,  as  is  not 
unfrequent,  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  accompany  their  husbands  to  battle, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  even  thought 
improbable  in  their  establishing  them- 
selves as  an  independent  race,  and  se- 
curing, by  such  a  system  of  life,  that 
freedom  for  their  daughters  which  they 
had  obtained  for  themselves.  "$    This 
explanation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  also 
given  by  Humboldt.    Condamine  before 
took  the  same  view.     "If,"  he  says, 
"  the  improbability  and  even  moral  im- 
possibility of  such  a  republic  of  women 
having  been  able  to  establish  itself  and 
become  permanent  is  alleged,  I  will 
content  myself  with  remarking  that,  if 
there  could  ever  have  been  Amazons  in 
the  world,  it  is  in  America,  where  the 
life  of  women  is  wandering,  where  they 
often  follow  their  husbands  to  war,  and 
are  not  happier  at  home,  that  this  idea 
would  arise  and  furnish  frequent  occa- 
sions of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  their 
tyrants,  by  endeavoring  to  form  for 
themselves  an  establishment  where  they 
could    live  in  independence,    and,   at 
least,  not  be  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  slaves  and  beasts  of  burden.  "§ 

Another  reason  may  be  given  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  community.  When 
a  nation  engaged  in  war  was  conquered, 
and  the  males  were  all  slaughtered,  their 
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wives,  who  accompanied  them,  and  were 
generally  spared  to  be  carried  home  as 
prisoners  by  the  conquerors,  to  add  to 
their  households,  bein£  of  a  warlike 
character,  may  have  risen  up,  turned 
upon  their  foes,  defeated  them,  and 
become  thereafter  an  independent  tribe. 

But,  although  either  of  these  sugges- 
tions might  be  sufficient  to  explain  the 
origin  of  suoh  a  nation  of  female  warriors, 
some  other  reason  must  be  found  to  ac- 
count for  their  never  having  been  subdued 
by  any  other  nation,  but  suffered  to  re- 
main in  their  separate  independent  state. 

A  solution  of  this  singular  circum- 
stance will,  we  believe,  be  found  in 
the  green  stones  which  they  possess- 
ed. Ever  since  European  colonies  were 
established  on  the  coast  of  Guyana, 
green  stones  of  the  same  description 
have  been  found  among  the  native 
tribes  inhabiting  it,  worn  as  jewels, 
especially  among  the  Caribs,  who 
valued  them  as  their  choicest  orna- 
ments. Some  of  them  were,  doubtless, 
obtained  from  the  Amazons ;  but  others 
may  have  been  brought  into  Guyana 
from  the  same  region,  whence  the  latter 
obtained  them.  Humboldt  thus  speaks  of 
them :  "They  are  worn  suspended  from 
the  neck  as  amulets ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  they  preserve  the 
wearer  from  nervous  complaints,  fevers, 
and  the  stings  of  venomous  serpents. 
They  have  been  for  ages  an  article  of 
trade  both  on  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Orinoco.  The  Caribs  made  them 
known  on  the  coast  of  Guyana.  .  .  .  The 
form  given  to  them  most  frequently  is 
that  of  the  Persepolitan  ovlinder,  longi- 
tudinally perforated,  and  loaded  with 
inscriptions  and  figures.  .  .  .  The  sub- 
stance which  I  obtained  from  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  belongs  to  the  saussurite, 
the  real  jade.  It  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  varies  from  apple-green  to  eme- 
rald-green.,,# 

Barrere  says  that  in  Cayenne  twelve 
or  fourteen  green  stones,  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  were  strung  together,  with 
one  in  the  resemblance  of  some  small 
animal  in  the  center,  and  worn  as  a 
necklace. f 

Humboldt  observes  that  Guyana  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  native  place  of 
the  mineral  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed.    "  Neither  Surgeon  Hortsman, 


Swho  went  from  the  Essequibo  down 
lie  Rio  Branco,]  nor  Don  Antonio 
Santos,  [who  passed  from  the  Orinoco 
across  the  central  chain  of  mountains 
to  the  same  river,]  whose  journal  I 
examined,  had  seen  it  in  its  natural 

state A  fine  geographical 

discovery  remains  to  be  made  in  the 
eastern  part  of  America,  that  of  finding, 
in  a  primitive  soil,  a  rock  of  euphotide 
containing  the  piedras  de  MacafLa"%  as 
the  green  stones  are  called  on  the  Orinoco 
But,  should  this  discovery  be  made,  a 
question  would  still  remain,  how  it  was 
worked  into  so  many  different  forms. 
"It  is  not,"  says  Humboldt,  "the 
Indians  of  our  day,  the  natives  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon,  whom  we  find 
in  the  last  degree  of  barbarism,  that 
pierced  such  hard  substances,  giving 
them  the  form  of  animals  and  fruit. 
Such  works,  like  the  perforated  and 
sculptured  emeralds  which  are  found 
in  the  Cordillera  of  New  Granada  and 
Quito,  denote  anterior  civilization.  The 
present  inhabitants  of  those  countries, 
particularly  those  of  the  last  region, 
so  little  comprehend  the  possibility  of 
cutting  hard  stones,  as  the  emerald,  jade, 
and  the  like,  that  they  imagine  the  green 
stone  is  naturally  soft  when  taken  oat 
of  the  earth,  and  hardens  after  having 
been  moulded  by  the  hand."§ 

Condamine  observes : — "  These  green 
stones  resist  the  file,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  by  what  means  the  early 
American  nations  were  able  to  cut 
them  and  give  them  different  figures  of 
animals.  It  is  this,"  he  adds,  "with- 
out doubt,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
fable  little  deserving  of  being  refuted, 
but  which  has  been  very  seriously 
advanced,  that  this  Btone  was  only  the 
mud  of  the  river  [Amazon],  to  which 
such  form  was  given  as  was  wished,  by 
working  it  in  the  hand  when  it  was 
recently  taken  up,  and  which  acquired 
its  hardness  by  exposure  to  the  air."K 

As  these  green  Btones,  then,  could  not 
have  been  made  in  such  a  shape  by  the 
natives  of  Guyana  or  the  Amazon,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  inquiry  from 
what  country  they  were  brought.  The 
following  remarks  of  Humboldt  have 
led  us  to  an  investigation,  by  which  we 
believe  the  question  has  been  solved. 
u  Although  a  distance  of  fifteen  him- 
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dred  leagues  separates  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  Orinoco  from  the  Mexican 
table  land ;  although  history  records  no 
fact  which  connects  the  savage  nations 
of.  Guyana  with  the  civilized  nations  of 
Anahuac  (Mexico),  the  Monk  Bernard 
de  Sahagun,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest,  found  green  stones,  which 
had  belonged  to  Quetzalcoatl,  preserved 
at  Cholula  as  relics.  This  personage 
was  the  Buddha  of  the  Mexicans.  He 
appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Tolteos. 
The  Toltecs  founded  religious  congre- 
gations, and  established  a  government 
similar  to  that  of  Meroe  or  Japan."* 
To  them  the  Azteo  ancestors  of  the 
present  Mexicans,  who  came  into  Ana- 
huao  afterwards,  acknowledged  them- 
selves indebted  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts. 

But,  although  this  distinguished 
writer  considers  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  connection  of  the  nations 
of  Guyana  with  Mexico,  a  comparison 
of  the  green  stones  found  among  them 
with  those  of  the  Toltecs,  will,  we 
think,  conclusively  prove  that  they 
were  brought  from  Mexico  by  the 
Amazons,  or,  possibly,  also  by  the 
Caribs,  who,  as  we  have  strong  grounds 
to  believe,  were  derived  from  Mexico. 

To  Quetzalcoatl,  the  great  deity  of 
the  Toltecs,  entitled  the  God  of  the  Air, 
and  who  was  identified  with  the  sun,  a 
pyramid,  of  a  conical  form,  was  erected 
at  Cholula. f  Among  ancient  idolatrous 
nations,  a  pyramid  was  symbolical  of 
the  sun.  Clavigero  observes  : — "  The 
Cholulans  preserved  with  great  venera- 
tion, some  small  green  stones,  which 
were  very  well  cut — which  they  said 

had  belonged  to  this  deity." Tor- 

quemada,  who  perfectly  understood  the 
Mexican  language,  says  that  Quetzal- 
coatl signifies  serpent,  clothed  with 
green  feathers.  "In  fact,"  says  Clavigero, 
"  Coatl  is  serpent,  and  Quetzalli,  green 
feathers.  These  stones  were  called 
Quetzalitzli.  Itzli  is  stone,  in  Mexi- 
can."{  Hence,  Quetzalitzli  would  sig- 
nify green  stones,  or  stones  dedicated 
to  the  Tolteo  deity.  "  The  Mexicans 
formed  of  this  mineral  various  and 
curious  figures,  some  of  which  are 
preserved  in  different  museums  in  Eu- 
rope."!     From    the    combination  of 


words  forming  the  name  Quetzalcoatl, 
this  deity  is  seen  to  be  identified  with 
the  sun.  The  serpent,  among  the 
Mexicans,  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun. 
They  represented  its  annual  course  by 
a  serpent  biting  its  tail,  forming  a 
circle,  which,  annually  throwing  off 
its  skin,  was  a  type  of  the  renovation 
of  nature.  The  feathers  express  its 
progress,  and  the  color,  green,  the  effect 
of  its  light  and  heat,  in  producing 
vegetation  and  olothing  the  earth  with 
verdure.  Green  stones  belonged  to  the 
worship  of  Quetzalcoatl.  "  The  usual 
ministers  of  the  Mexican  sacrifices," 
says  Clavigero,  "were  six  priests,  the 
chief  of  whom,  in  the  performance  of  his 
functions,  wore  a  crown  of  green  and 
yellow  feathers;  at  his  ears  hung  gold 
ear-rings  and  green  jewels,  perhaps 
emeralds."  || 

Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  "  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  remarks  that  among  the 
presents  which  Montezuma  sent  to  Cor- 
tez,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival  on  the 
coast,  were  "tour  precious  stones  of 
considerable  size,  resembling  emeralds, 
called  Calcuites,  each  of  which,  the  en- 
voys assured  the  Spaniards,  was  worth 
more  than  a  load  of  gold ;  and  was  de- 
signed as  a  mark  of  particular  respect 
to  the  Spanish  imonarch. ' '  11  This  pres  - 
ent  was  probably  caused  by  the  general 
belief  of  the  Mexicans  that  the  period 
of  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  had  ar- 
rived, and  that  Cortez  was  this  myste- 
rious personage. 

Herrera  says,  "  the  Tlascalans,  with 
whom  Cortez  first  had  interoourse,  gave 
him  the  name  of  Chalcivitl,  signifying 
*  General  of  great  valor ;'  for  this  stone 
was  the  color  of  emeralds,  which  were 
in  high  esteem  among  them :"  but  this 
explanation  is  probably  not  correct. 
No  doubt  the  application  of  the  name  to 
Cortez  had  a  reference  to  the  idea  just 
expressed.** 

Mr.  Prescott  also  observes  that  when 
Cortez  was  introduced  to  Montezuma, 
in  his  palace,  ''the  Mexican  emperor 
wore  a  cloak  and  sandals,  which  were 
both  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  among  which  the  emerald  and 
the  Chalcivitl,  a  green  stone  of  higher 
estimation  than  anv  other  among  the 
Aztecs,  were  conspicuous." ft 
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The  green  stones  of  Guyana  are  also 
held  by  the  natives  of  that  country  in 
the  highest  regard.  "  They  are,"  says 
Barrere,  "  the  most  precious  jewels  of 
the  Caribs,  and  they  value  them  more 
than  silver  or  gold  are  bj  us."  u  A  neck- 
lace of  them  was  the  price  of  a  slave."* 

Raleigh  met  with  them  on  the  Orino- 
co, and  observes  every  cacique  had  one, 
worn  for  the  most  part  by  their  wives, 
and  esteemed  as  very  valuable  jewels. f 

In  another  respect  they  resembled  the 
Chalcivitlof  the  Tolteos  and  Mexicans. 
They  appear  to  have  been  of  a  sacred 
character,  as  they  were  covered  with 
inscriptions  and  figures.  They  were 
worn  suspended  from  the  neck  as  amu- 
lets, from  a  belief  that  they  were  a  pre- 
servative against  epilepsy  and  some 
ether  disorders,  whence  they  were  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  piedrds  hijadas,  and 
by  the  English,  spleen-stones. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  there 
can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  entertained 
that  the  green  stones  in  possession  of 
the  AmazonB  were  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Tolfceo  deity,  and  were  brought 
from  Mexico.  The  opinion  which  the 
Indians  of  Guyana  still  entertain  of 
them,  as  amulets,  may  have  arisen 
from  a  traditional  belief  that  they  are 
sacred  stones ;  though  the  circumstance 
that  they  belonged  to  the  worship  of 
this  deity  has  been  forgotten.  And 
the  sameness  of  the  two  will,  we  believe, 
explain  the  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
existence  of  the  Amazons.  We  mink, 
their  having  these  jewels  and  wearing 
them  as  ornaments,  denotes  that  they 
were  originally  attached  to  the  worship 
of  the  sun,  with  which  Quetzalcoatf, 
the  Tolteo  deity,  was  identified,  and 
to  whom  these  green  stones  were  dedi- 
cated ;  that  they  were  once  a  religious 
community  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
temples ;  that  hence  they  were  viewed 
with  feelings  of  respect  and  reverence 
by  other  tribes ;  and  that  it  was  from 
traditional  religious  ideas  that  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  in  their  state  of  iso- 
lation. 

As  the  population  of  South  America 
generally  passed  through  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  from  the  north,  the  Amazons 
may  have  at  first  moved  from  Mexico, 
in  the  stream  of  nations  that  flowed 
into  New  Grenada  or  Peru,  where  they 
were  for  some  time  established ;  and  on 


the  conquest  of  those  countries  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temples  of  the  sun,  they  were  dis- 
persed over  the  continent. 

Other  facts  give  support  to  these 
views.  The  last  account  which  Ore- 
liana  heard  of  the  Amazons  he  gives  as 
follows : — "  An  Indian  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner  informed  him,  that  the 
country  was  subject  to  women  who 
lived  like  Amazons,  and  were  very  rich 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  had  five  temples 
of  the  sun  plated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver." Ribero  was  informed  in  Paraguay 
that  the  Amazons,  of  whom  he  heard, 
had  gold  plates,  some  of  which  he  saw 
among  the  Indians,  who  said  they  ob- 
tained them  from  them,  and  that  they 
resided  on  a  lake  which  they  called  the 
44  Mansion  of  the  Sun,  because  the  sun 
sank  into  it ;"  an  expression  which  would 
imply  that  on  the  island  there  was  a 
peculiar  veneration  of  this  luminary. 
The  physical  fact  stated,  being  of  no 
significance  by  itself,  could  not  give 
rise  to  the  appellation. 

Moreover,  Do  Espira,  who  made  an 
expedition  from  Coro,  soon  after  it  was 
settled,  to  the  south-eastern  part  of 
New  Grenada,  related  that  after  he  had 
crossed  the  Meta,  a  tributary  of  the 
Orinoco,  before  he  came  to  the  Guaviari, 
(another  tributary)  in  a  village  where 
he  stopped,  he  found  a  casa  del  sol, 
or  temple  of  the  sun,  and  a  convent 
of  virgins. 

Again,  the  female  warriors  are  rep- 
resented as  being  of  a  superior  rank. 
" The  name,"  says  Orellana,  "by  which 
the  Amazons  are  called,  Coniapuyara^ 
signifies  great  ladies.  It  was  not  ap- 
plied to  the  principal  of  them,  or  to  a 
few,  but  the  whole  nation. 

In  Skinner's  "  Present  State  of  Peru," 
is  a  plate  of  a  virgin  of  the  sun,  who 
wears  a  green  robe,  with  a  figure  of  the 
sun  on  her  breast. 

Carli  (Lettres  Americaines,)  gives  a 
relation  further  corroborative  of  this 
view: — "Orellana,"  he  says,  "though 
generally  thought  so,  was  not  the  first 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  Amazons. 
Nu(S a  de  Guzman  sent  to  Charles  V. 
a  relation,  dated  July  8th;  1530,  at 
Omitlan,  (in  Mexico,)  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  says  he  has  a  design  to 
penetrate  into  the  province  of  Azatlan, 
to  pass  into  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
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zons,  who,  he  said,  lived  ten  days  fur- 
ther. Some  say  that  they  live  on  the 
sea;  others  that  they  are  on  an  arm  of 
it,  and  that  they  are  regarded  as 
goddesses.  They  are  said  to  be  whiter 
than  the  other  women  of  the  country." 
The  other  particulars  as  to  their  war- 
like character  are  the  same  as  those 
usually  given.  This  account,  beside 
showing  that:  the  Amazons  were  proba- 
bly a  religious  community  of  vestals,  is 
interesting  as  supporting  the  opinion 
we  have  expressed,  that  the  female 
warriors  on  the  Amazon  were  derived 
from  Mexico. 

Martyr  also  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — "  Grijalva,  as  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Yucatan,  came  to  a  bay  in 
which  were  three  small  islands,  in  which 
sacrifices  were  made  to  a  great  extent, 
which  he  called  the  Islands  of  Sacri- 
fices; and  there  were  other  islands 
on  the  neighboring  shore  inhabited  by 
women  without  men.  Some  think  they 
live  in  the  manner  of  the  Amazons. 
Those  who  have  considered  the  matter 
best,  suppose  them  to  be  virgins,  dedi- 
cated to  religious  services,  as  nuns  or 
vestals,  among  the  Romans.  At  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  they  are  visited 
by  men,  solely  to  prepare  their  fields 
and  gardens."* 

In  the  accounts  of  the  voyages  of 
Columbus,  relations  are  found  of  female 
warriors  living  independent  of  men  in 
the  West  India  islands.  Navarette 
states  that  Columbus,  in  his  Journal, 
says,  that  on  returning  from  Hayti  on 
his  first  voyage,  he  was  informed  at  a 

Elace  on  the  north  side  of  it,  at  whioh 
e  stopped,  "that  east  of  it  was  an 
island  called  Carib,  [St.  Croix,]  and 
another  Martinico,  [Martinique,]  which 
was  inhabited  only  by  women ;  that  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year  the  men  of 
the  island  Carib  visited  it,  and  if  a  boy 
was  born,  these  females  sent  it  to  their 
island,  if  a  girl,  they  took  care  of  it."f 
Columbus  states  the  same  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
to  the  treasurer  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 


bella. "  The  inhabitants  of  Charts  are 
those  who  have  intercourse  with  certain 
females  who  are  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  island  Matheinen,  between  it  and 
Hispaniola.  These  females  use  the 
bow  and  arrow  like  men.  They  wear 
plates  of  copper  for  their  defense,  which 
they  have  in  great  abundance. "  %  Martyr 
relates  that  Columbus  heard  of  them 
also  on  his  second  voyage.  On  this 
voyage  he  first  came  to  Guadaloupe, 
and  then  sailed  towards  Martinique, 
whioh  the  Indians  he  had  on  board, 
whom  he  had  taken  to  Spain  on  his  first 
voyage,  as  well  as  some  who  fled  to  him 
at  Guadaloupe,  called  Madinina.  This 
island  "  was  inhabited  solely  by  women, 
as  he  had  heard  on  that  voyage,  who 
were  visited  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
year  by  the  Cannibals ;  [a  name  whioh 
was  given  to  the  Caribs,  inhabitants 
of  the  other  islands,]  and  the  sons 
born  they  sent  to  them  to  be  brought 
up,  but  they  retained  the  daughters. 
They  are  said  to  have  subterranean  re- 
treats, to  which,  if  the  Cannibals  visit 
them  at  any  other  than  the  stated  period, 
they  fly,  and  if  their  pursuers  attempt 
to  enter  these  retreats,  they  defend 
themselves  with  their  arrows, which  they 
shoot  with  great  dexterity."! 

Respecting  these  accounts  of  the 
islanders,  but  a  single  remark  is  neces- 
sary. If  the  relations  given  by  travel- 
ers, of  female  warriors  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, are  to  be  entirely  discarded,  those  of 
a  similar  community  in  the  West  Indies 
must  be  rejected  also.  But  if  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of 
the  former  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted, 
we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  reality  of 
the  latter ;  and  as  the  Caribs  of  the  West 
Indies,  according  to  their  own  traditions, 
emigrated  from  South  America,  and  as 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
they  occupied,  the  Arrowaoks,  whom 
they  conquered,  were  also  derived  from 
that  continent,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  of  its  nomadic  female  war- 
riors, or  Amazons,  may  also  have  fol- 
lowed the  general  stream  of  emigration* 


•  Vol.  i.,  pp,  278,  287,  289. 

X  Navarette,  vol.  i.,  p.  393,  Paris  edition. 


t  De  Insulia  nuper  inventis. 
$  Decade  i.,  lib.  ii 
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Griat  Salt  Lakjc  Citt,  Dec.,  1852. 

ANOTHER  month  has  brought  us  into 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Mormon  society,  which  we  find  has  two 
faces,  one  for  the  gentiles  and  the  other 
for  the  saints.  It  will  not  do  here  to 
judge  from  appearances.  A  man  stop- 
ping here  for  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks, 
would  be  very  apt  to  go  away  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  prosperous 
and  happy  community.  lie  finds  a 
city  which  has  been  built  up  within  a 
brief  period ;  he  sees  a  certain  degree 
of  commendable  industry ;  he  hears  the 
saints  addressing  each  other  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  seeming  to  live  together  in 
great  harmony;  and  pursues  his  jour- 
ney to  California  or  Oregon,  without 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  "  dead  men's 
bones  and  rotteness"  which  lie  fester- 
ing beneath  this  whited  sepuloher. 
The  brief  sojourner  is  so  much  sur- 
prised at  what  he  sees  and  hears,  that  he 
writes  a  Ions  letter  to  one  of  the  New 
York  journals,  in  which  he  depicts,  in 
glowing  colors,  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  saints,  and,  what  is  still 
more  wonderful,  he  makes  the  discove- 
ry, that  polygamy  has  been  found  to  be 
compatible  with  domestic  harmony. 

A  closer  scrutiny,  and,  perhaps  I  may 
with  propriety  add,  certain  facilities, 
which  a  man  cannot  command,  is  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  the  veil  that  conceals 
the  true  deformity  of  Mormonism  from 
the  world.  A  singular  incident  bids 
fair  to  give  us  a  view  of  the  very  bot- 
tom of  this  sink  of  pollution.  Some 
few  weeks  after  our  arrival,  a  man  from 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  who 
has  relatives  in  our  county,  called  to 
see  us.  He  was  a  zealous  saint,  proved 
to  be  an  incessant  talker,  and  poured 
forth  a  wordy  harrangue  in  favor  of  his 
system.  We  marveled  at  the  object  of 
so  much  noisy  rant  in  so  small  a  con- 
gregation, but  the  secret  came  out  at 
the  close  of  the  interview.  It  seems 
that  some  one,  whose  name  he  did  not 
mention,  had  written  to  him,  that  we 
were  both  good  subjects  for  conversion, 
and  this  was  the  first  installment  of  the 
effort  in  that  direction.  Mr.  F.  allowed 
this  proselyting  spirit  to  go  away  in 
the  full  belief  that  he  had  made  a  favor- 
able impression,  and  was  a  few  days 


after  told  by  one  of  the  gentiles,  that 
we  were  regarded  as  almost  on  the  anxi- 
ous seat . 

This  effort  has  been  followed  up  by  a 
very  singular  genius  in  petticoats,  vrho 
promises  to  be  an  unfailing  and  infalli- 
ble source  of  information  on  all  points. 
Her  name  is  Shearer,  and  she  is  famili- 
arly known  as  "Aunty  Shearer."  She 
is,  in  every  respect,  a  unique  specimen 
of  womanhood — tall,  stout,  bony,  square- 
cornered — with  cold,  yet  eager  gray 
eyes,  great  volubility,  and  grim  aspect. 
If  she  had  remained  in  the  States,  un- 
der certain  associations,  she  would  have 
blossomed  out  early,  as  a  Woman's 
Bights  champion,  or  one  of  the  "  strong- 
minded/'  who  have  a  mission  to  re- 
form this  wicked  age.  On  most  points, 
except  that  of  the  Mormon  superstition, 
her  ignorance  is  gross,  like  darkness ;  so 
thick  that  you  can  cut  it  with  a  knife 
and  dull  the  edge.  She  lives  hard  by, 
on  the  next  block  west,  and  is  a  frequent 
visitor  at  our  boarding-house.  Well, 
this  queer  specimen  of  severe  angulari- 
ty of  mind  and  body  thinks  me  a  good 
Bubjeot ;  and  I  have  found  a  treasure, 
or  rather  a  convenient  forcing-pump, 
which  yields  to  every  motion  of  the 
handle. 

She  was  an  early  disciple,  and  I  have 
gathered  enough  of  her  history  to 
understand  that  the  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  completely  robbed  her,  under  va- 
rious plausible  pretenses,  of  her  little 
property,  which,  of  course,  was  in  the 
line  of  his  particular  mission ;  and  after 
keeping  her  for  time  in  his  family  as  a 
sort  of  domestic  drudge,  the  rogue  ship- 
ped her  off,  by  a  revelation,  to  sustain 
herself  the  best  way  she  could.  She 
has  great  industry,  and  struggled  brave- 
ly through  all  the  troubles  of  these 
pseudo  saints,  and  finally  floated  along 
in  the  current  of  emigration  to  Salt 
Lake ;  and  is  now  gaining  a  living  as  a 
nurse,  and,  of  course,  knows  all  that  is 
going  on.  It  seems  she  has  a  husband 
wandering  somewhere  about  the  earth, 
but  his  heart  proving  too  hard  to  be 
softened  by  Mormon  influence,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  she  has  abandoned 
him  to  his  fate.  On  this  point,  she  mani- 
fests some  reserve.  She  bears  his 
name,  to  be  sure,  but  his  existence  and 
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whereabouts  are  mysteries  which  my 
profane  curiosity  has  not  been  permit- 
ted fully  to  penetrate.  It  is  quite  pro- 
bable "  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  Per- 
haps this  mythic  Mr.  Shearer  may  turn 
up  before  we  leave  the  valley,  or  else 
altogether  evaporate. 

Polyga  my  has  been  a  great  stum- 
bling block  to  Aunty  Shearer — it  was 
Eromulgated,  however,  by  the  immacu- 
ite  Joseph,  and  she  has  managed  to 
choke  it  down  with  a  wry  face.  She  is 
disposed  to  conceal  its  effects,  and 
would,  if  her  shrewdness  was  equal  to 
her  zeal ;  but  she  has  a  natural  love  of 
gossip,  which  will  find  vent  in  spite  of 
all  other  considerations.  I  can  always 
tell  when  some  precious  item,  in  that 
important  branch  of  saintly  domesticity, 
lies  heavy  upon  her  conscience,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  relieving  her  of  the 
burden.  I  tell  her  this  is  a  point  very 
difficult  for  us  to  get  over.  She  says, 
it  is  not  compulsory,  and  if  we  join,  my 
husband  need  not  take  another  wife. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  one 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  Lorenzo  Snow, 
a  small,  neatly-dressed,  dapper-looking 
man,  called  on  business,  in  relation 
to  some  improvements  they  desire  to 
make  in  their  Legislative  Assembly 
room.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  tail 
six-footer,  by  the  name  of  dimming, 
with,  to  me,  a  very  forbidding  counte- 
nance. The  one  looked  as  if  he  never 
did  anything  wrong—the  other,  as  if  he 
never  did  anything  else.  They  put  on 
their  best  manner,  and,  as  their  wishes 
were  likely  to  be  complied  with,  enter- 
ed readily  into  general  conversation. 
This  Snow,  it  seems,  had  lately  return- 
ed from  Europe,  spending  some  time  in 
Italy,  the  particular  field  of  his  efforts, 
and  gave  us,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
much  interesting  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  classes  in  that  coun- 
try. He  appeared  to  have  some  en- 
larged views,  in  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the 
importance  of  the  city  we  were  in,  as  a 
half-way  house  between  the  east  and 
west.  He  had  a  funny  way  of  pucker- 
ing his  mouth  in  conversation,  which  I 
attributed  to  a  feeling  of  importance 
derived  from  his  apostleship;  yet  he 
exhibited  more  polish  than  any  we  had 
seen  here,  and  we  were  pleased  with 
him.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  we 
had  found  at  least  one  man  of  sufficient 
taste  and  refinement,  to  say  nothing  of 


moral  principle,  to  be  free  from  the  de- 
gradation of  polygamy ;  but  it  is  not  al- 
ways safe  to  judge  from  appearances. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  I  applied  to 
my  Mormon  dictionary,  Aunty  Shearer, 
and  was  duly  enlightened  with  regard 
to  Elder  Snow.  He  resides  near  us,  in 
the  second  house  beyond  Brother  Wake- 
man's,  with  six  wives,  in  two  little  huts, 
and  has  twelve  children.  In  the  prin- 
cipal hut,  the  real  wife  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  pours  out  tea  and 
coffee  for  the  rest  of  the  bevy.  The 
latest  acquisition  to  this  highly-favored 
household,  and,  of  course,  the  reigning 
sultana  for  the  time,  was  the  only  one 
of  them  with  whom  he  condescended  to 
correspond  during  his  absence.  Her 
education,  however,  had  not  attained 
the  dignity  of  an  ability  to  read,  and, 
either  because  the  other  inmates  of  the 
harem  were  in  like  predicament,  or  that 
she  was  unwilling  they  should  see  these 
loving  epistles,  she  took  them  to  the 
neighbors  to  be  translated.  Like  all 
other  Mormon  missionaries,  he  was  a 
beggar,  and  the  story  is,  that  he  has 
been  so  successful  in  his  mendicity, 
that  the  cottages  are  to  give  place  to  a 
large  adobe  mansion,  which  will  make  a 
more  convenient  seraglio. 

Such  is  Elder  Snow;  and  yet  he 
could  talk  about  the  works  of  art  in 
Rome  and  Paris,  with  some  apparent 
apreciation  of  their  beauties.  Like  our 
other  visitors,  he  expressed  a  wish  that 
our  sojourn  might  be  rendered  agree- 
able, but  not  a  word  of  invitation  to 
visit  his  family,  or  that  his  wife  would 
be  happy  to  see  me,  which  usually 
forms  so  pleasant  a  finale  to  an  agree- 
able interview.  These  are  interdicted 
subjects  to  them  all ;  nor  is  it  strange. 
These  miserable  creatures  have  houses 
where  they  stay,  and  a  discordant  and 
disunited  association  of  women  and 
children,  but  no  families^ — there  are 
none  of  the  comforts  and  delights  of 
home  with  the  polygamist. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  wonder 
to  me  how  the  women  could  be  induced 
to  consent  to  polygamous  marriages.  It 
is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  instincts  and 
feelings  of  a  true  woman,  that  I  could  not 
understand  it.  The  mystery  is  partly 
solved.  It  seems  that  one  part  of  their 
ridiculous  creed  is,  that  a  woman  cannot 
be  saved,  unless  she  is  sealed  or  married 
to  a  Mormon ;  and  he  must  be  one,  too, 
who  will  remain  steadfast  to  the  end; 
and,as  they  are  noted  for  a  great  number 
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of  apostates,  it  becomes  an  object  with 
these  silly  fools  to  get  into  the  harems 
of  the  priests  and  elders,  because  it  is 
believed  they  will  not  apostatize.  Of 
course,  any  one  with  half  an  eye  can 
see  the  object  of  the  prophet  Smith,  in 
promulgating  such  a  doctrine ;  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  its  transparency  is  not 
obvious  to  all. 

I  made  this  discovery  by  talking  with 
Aunty  Shearer,  about  an  old  lady  by  the 
name  of  Western — commonly  known  as 
44  Mother  Western"-— one  of  Brigham'  s 
wives.  I  was  marveling  why  she  should 
marry  in  her  old  age,  especially  as 
fiftieth  or  sixtieth  wife,  when  my  oracle 
said  "  she  was  only  sealed  for  the  sake 
of  salvation."  She  further  informed 
me  that  Brigham  had  more  wives  in 
this  way  than  anybody  knew  of— that 
he  did  not  even  know  himself,  the  seal- 
ing to  him  being  considered  a  more 
certain  guarantee  for  salvation,  because 
he  was  the  reigning  prophet,  and  was 
sure  to  remain  faithful. 

One  scarcely  knows  whether  to  be 
amazed  most  at  the  profane  profligacy 
of  the  the  leaders,  or  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  their  dupes.  The  effect 
of  the  Mormon  creed  is,  evidently,  to 
gather  together  a  low  class  of  villains, 
and  a  still  lower  class  of  dupes ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  latter  are  easily  gov- 
erned. The  only  disturbing  element  is, 
that  the  villains  may  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
this  has  happened  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  A  further  effect  will,  proba- 
bly, be,  to  operate  as  a  Botany  Bay  to 
sooiety  generally,  by  relieving  it  of  its 
superabundance  of  both  classes. 

We  were  awakened  on  Christmas 
morning  by  hearing  familiar  airs  from 
a  brass  band  parading  around  in  an  open 
carriage.  They  began  thus  early  to 
usher  in  a  merry  Christmas,  by  sere- 
nading the  dignitaries  of  the  Mormon 
church.  Brigham  first,  then  Kimball 
and  Dr.  Richards,  and  after  that  the 
twelve  apostles ;  and,  last  of  all,  bashaws 
of  lesser  note.  Father  John  Smith  was 
also  complimented,  and  gave  the  sere- 
nades his  paternal  blessing.  We,  poor 
insignificant  gentiles,  ohanced  to  obtain 
a  trifle  of  benefit  from  this  traveling 
concert  as  they  passed  along  our  street. 

The  old  song  says,  "  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year" — but  where  is  ours  1 
Where  to  us  the  glories  of  Santa  Claus 
—-the  reunion  and  merry  greetings  of 
friends — "  the  sound  of  the  church-going 


bell"— the  cheerful "  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul?"  They  are  not  here — 
they  belong  to  another  world — they  are 
embalmed  in  the  memory  of  things  that 
are  past — they  live  in  the  anticipation* 
of  the  future. 

The  little  Farnhams  have  their  en- 
joyments, and  are  as  gleeful  over  the 
donations  of  Criss  Cringle  as  all  other 
juveniles :  and  the  mother,  too,  does  her 
share.  She  has  loaded  her  dinner-table 
with  all  kinds  of  game,  brandt,  canvas- 
back  duck,  antelope,  hare,  and  intended 
to  have  served  up  a  sirloin  of  grisly 
bear,  but  bruin  wisely  managed  to  evade 
his  human  foe ;  and  we,  certainly,  are 
well  satisfied  to  dispense  with  any  fur- 
ther addition  to  the  good  cheer. 

I  have  beenamusing  myself,  this  af- 
ternoon, with  the  crowd  returning  from 
the  Tabernacle.  Here  is  a  man  passing 
with  four  women  all  lovingly  locking 
arms.  The  male  animal  is  in  the  center, 
and  the  two  that  were  sealed  lately,  as 
I  am  assured  by  Aunty  Shearer,  are 
nearest  to  his  person;  the  other  two 
are  outsiders.  The  brides  are  bedi- 
zened with  some  finery;  but  all  look 
poorly  clothed  for  the  season.    As  a 

feneral  rule,  the  mass  of  the  foreigners 
o  not  have  the  comfortable  appearance 
of  our  Irish  women  with  their  blanket 
shawls.  The  Welsh,  Swedes,  and 
Danes,  had  such  glowing  accounts  of 
the  fineness  of  the  climate,  that  their 
winter  clothing  was  laid  aside  before 
crossing  the  plains. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  way  is  a  man 
with  three  spirituals :  he  is  in  advance 
and  the  women  are  following  in  single 
file — the  extreme  rear  is,  probably,  his 
first  wife.  This  man  evidently  acts 
out  his  principles,  I  saw  them  going 
to  the  Tabernacle  in  the  same  order. 

Single  couples  are  also  in  the  throng, 
mostly  foreigners;  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  dress,  and  a  less  sad  and  more 
hopeful  expression  on  the  part  of  the 
females,  especially  those  who  belong  to 
the  emigration  of  the  present  year. 
On  this  side  of  the  street  is  an  intelli- 
gent, gentlemanly-looking  man,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  gazing  at 
the  strange  people  as  they  pass.  They 
stop  and  look  at  Mrs.  Farnhain's  flower 
garden,  while  the  children  are  jumping 
back  and  forth  over  the  clear  stream 
which  runs  by  our  door. 

There  comes  Father  Lee  in  his  stee- 
ple-crowned hat  and  cloak,  the  cast-off 
habiliments  of  one  of  the  gentile  board. 
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era,  and  of  somewhat  too  ample  propor- 
tions for  his  diminutive  figure.  His 
very  countenance  shines  with  the  unc- 
tion he  has  received,  and  I  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  rehearsal  while 
eating  his  dinner.  If  Gabriel  himself, 
in  bright  effulgence,  and  with  *•  sonorous 
metal  blowing  martial  sounds,"  had 
descended  in  person,  the  effect  could  not 
have  aroused  the  old  simpleton  more 
effectually  than  the  preaching  he  had 
heard.  In  the  rambling  and  blasphe- 
mous discourse  which  Brigham  had  de- 
livered, was  a  strong  admonition  to  the 
dilatory  to  add  to  their  kingdoms  by 
taking  wives,  inasmuch  as  the  saints 
would  soon  have  to  fight  with  the  gen- 
tiles, for  the  possession  of  Zion  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.  I  could  almost 
see  the  satanio  leer  he  must  have  cast 
around,  to  witness  the  effect  of  this  an- 
nouncement upon  the  crowd  of  dupes 
before  him. 

If  they  were  all  like  Father  Lee,  his 
efforts  to  keep  them  in  subjection  would 
be  light,  indeed.  The  mild  brown  eyes 
of  the  simple  old  man  light  up,  with  a 
kind  of  child-like  animation,  in  recount- 
ing what  he  has  heard,  and  I  almost 
feel  guilty  in  quizzing  him.  But  what 
a  dull  time  I  should  have  of  it  without 
some  such  resource.  Seeing  my  ap- 
parent anxiety  to  be  refreshed  by  a  few 
drops  from  this  precious  sanctuary,  he 
broke  out  with — 

44  Oh !  sister,  how  I  do  pray  that  you 
will  be  brought  into  Zion,  and  never 
more  go  back  into  the  wicked  world !" 

And  then,  to  give  effect  to  this  exhor- 
tation, he  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
miraculous  things' that  had  happened  to 
him  while  preaching  in  the  streets  of 
London — how,  many  and  many  a  time, 
bricks  and  other  ugly  missiles  flew 
around  him  like  hailstones,  and  had 
been  diverted  from  his  valuable  brains 
so  marvelously,  that  his  persecutors 
had  been  struck  dumb,  as  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles. 

It  seems  he  knew  nothing  of  spiritual 
wifery  before  he  came  here.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that,  after  such  a  dis- 
course from  Brigham,  he  was  in  duty 
bound  to  take  two  or  three  wives,  at 
least  He  said  he  knew  such  was  his 
duty,  and  thought  he  would  when  his 

Srospects  brightened  a  little.  Now  the 
ormitory  of  this  old  creature  is  a 
covered  wagon,  near  the  kitchen  door, 
from  which  he  emerges,  in  the  cold 


morning,  looking  like  a  dormouse,  just 
awakened  from  a  winter's  nap — and  this 
rare  privilege  is  accorded  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  grace.  Not  much  room  is  there 
for  even  one  wife,  and  his  kingdom  will 
not  soon  amplify,  if  it  depends  on  the 
increase  of  his  worldly  goods. 

Father  Lee  is  a  good  type  of  one  of 
the  elements  of  Mormonism — the  most 
unbounded  credulity — easily  persuaded 
to  perform  as  a  duty  that  which,  in 
civilized  lands,  would  consign  the  per* 
petrator  to  the  penitentiary  or  the 
scaffold.  To  look  at  him  sitting  before 
me,  he  does  not  seem  capable  of  harm- 
ing an  insect — but  what  assurance  is 
there  that  he  would  not  put  arsenic  or 
strychnine  in  my  food,  if  told  by  the 
Prophet  that  it  was  his  duty  to  destroy 
an  enemy  of  the  true  faith  ? 

Dec.  29.  Among  our  agreeable  visitors 
must  be  numbered  Mr.  Haywood,  the 
United  States  Marshal,  and  his  first 
wife.  They  called  at  an  early  period 
of  our  arrival,  and  have  continued  to 
treat  us  with  attentive  politeness.  She 
is  as  pretty,  well-informed,  and  accom- 
plished as  you  will  find  anywhere  in  a 
thousand,  and  exhibits  withal,  what  is 
not  common  here,  good  taste  in  dress. 

After  forming  their  acquaintance,  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  from  Aunty 
Shearer,  that  he  has  two  other  wives ; 
one  known  as  Sister  Very,  old  enough 
to  be  his  mother,  and  who,  in  fact, 
seems  to  fill  that  office  in  the  family. 
Of  course,  she  was  said  to  be  "  sealed 
for  the  sake  of  salvation."  Mrs.  H. 
and  Sister  Very  called  one  day,  and  I 
found  the  latter  an  agreeable,  quiet, 
elderlv  lady  from  Old  Salem,  sufficiently 
well  informed,  and  everything  about 
her  such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  in 
a  woman  of  her  age  from  the  land  of 
steady  habits,  except  in  the  single 
point  of  being  the  second  of  two  wives 
in  the  same  family. 

This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  seen  two  wives  of  the  same  man 
together;  and,  judging  from  appear- 
ances, the  age  of  the  one  precluded 
anything  like  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  other.  What  jarring  there  may  bo 
between  them  at  home,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  only  know  that,  in  my  presence,  they 
treated  each  other  with  that  degree  of 
affectionate  cordiality  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  intercourse  between  mo- 
ther and  daughter.  What  a  strange 
spectacle  !  Here  was  an  elderly  wo- 
man, apparently    of  fair   intelligence 
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and  correct  notions  of  propriety,  in 
whom  the  feelings  and  instincts  of 
womanhood  may  be  supposed  to 
have  become  fixed  and  permanent 
habits  of  thought,  yielding  all  that  is 
valuable  to  a  ridiculous  system  of  im- 
posture— in  other  words,  becoming  a 
concubine!  I  can  no  longer  wonder 
that  girls  are  so  easily  made  fools  of, 
when  they  have  before  them  the  influ- 
ence of  such  examples.  A  young  wo- 
man here  stands  alone — without  the 
warning  admonitions  of  parents  or 
friends — and  must  yield  to  the  universal 
custom,  unless  her  own  unaided  strength 
is  sufficient  to  save  her. 

If  the  worthy  Marshal  had  stopped 
here,  I  could  tolerate  him  very  well, 
considering  we  are  sojourners  in  the 
Mormon  capital.  But  he  has  still  an- 
other wife,  and  I  learn  from  my  univer- 
sal referee,  that,  in  the  States,  she  was 
one  of  the  "  strong  minded" — in  fine  a 
pseudo-lecture  on  progressivism— who 
was  so  fully  persuaded  that  womankind 
were  in  a  false  position,  that  she  has 
ended  in  making  herself  what  she  is. 
The  Marshal  keeps  her  and  her  baby 
on  his  farming  establishment  in  Juab, 
about  eighty  miles  from  here.  He  spends 
six  weeks  of  his  time  there,  and  then  the 
same  time  with  his  family  here,  and  so 
alternates  between  the  two.  To-day 
he  has  been  in  partly  on  business  and 
partly  to  make  a  friendly  call ;  and  I 
felt  disposed  to  be  hateful  towards  him. 


But  he  appeared  so  cordial  and  friendly, 
and  gave  us  such  warm  and  pressing 
invitations  to  visit  his  family,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  rest  of  these 
vagabonds,  that  he  partially  succeeded 
in  disarming  resentment 

He  claims  that  he  is  in  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  duty,  and  manifests 
the  strongest  appearance  of  sincerity 
I  asked  him  to-day  if  he  had  the  same 
love  for  his  wife  in  Juab  as  for  his  first 
wife.     His  reply  was : 

44  It  is  a  very  singular  question." 

4  4  Why  so  ?  You  loved,  or  pretended 
to  love  your  first  wife  at  the  time  of 
your  marriage." 

44  Certainly ;  and  I  tell  my  last,  that 
when  she  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  as  Mrs.  H.  has,  my  love  will 
be  equal." 

A  pretty  "  furnace  of  affliction," 
truly,  which  is  intended  for  the  torment 
of  women  alone !  I  intimated  that  men 
ought  to  be  scorched  a  little,  too ;  but  he 
contended  they  had  their  share  in  other 
ways.  All  this  was  said  with  a  degree 
of  earnest  sincerity,  creating-  the  con- 
viction that  the  man  may  be  a  sincere 
believer  in  Mormonism.  But  alas !  for 
his  poor  wife.  When  they  called  to- 
gether one  day,  I  for  a  moment  detected 
in  her  countenance,  while  in  repose,  a 
look  so  gloomily  sad,  that  her  whole 
heart  of  agony  lay  bare  before  me. 
Poor,  poor  wife !  Her  days  are  des- 
tined to  be  few,  and  full  of  trouble. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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VOU  must  fly,  ye  winds  of  Tartary ! 

-*•  If  ye  hope  to  catch  our  band; 

For  they  skim  o'er  the  tall  rank  grasses, 

And  tramp  on  the  wastes  of  sand, 
Swifter  than  winds  or  waters, 

With  their  long  spears  in  their  hand ! 

Bide  on !  ride  on,  brave  Cossacks ! 

For  never  a  foe  will  stand ; 
Ye  shall  break  and  scatter  their  craven  ranks, 

As  your  mad  steeds  scatter  the  sand : 
The  devil  himself  would  run  from  you, 

With  your  long  spears  in  your  hand ! 
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"\I7~E  take  some  shame  to  ourselves 
Yf  that  we  have  not  before  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  re- 
markable volume  and  its  author.  It 
is  true  our  pages  have  twice  referred 
to  it,  with  brief  though  admiring 
comment,  but  it  deserves  a  more 
elaborate  consideration  .at  our  hands. 
Wallace  was  one  of  those  accom- 
plished and  noble  minds,  which  ought 
never  to  be  suffered  to  pass  away 
without  a  tribute  from  the  grateful 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  es- 
pecially from  those  who  are  laboring, 
as  he  labored,  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  letters. 

This  recognition  is  all  the  more  due 
to  him,  because  he  was  not  of  that  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution  which 
enables  the  possessor  of  it  to  attain  a 
ready  and  popular  acceptance.  He  had 
all  the  ability  requisite  to  a  great  liter- 
ary or  professional  success,  and  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  vivacity  of  spirit  enough 
to  have  attached  a  large  share  of  public 
regard  to  whatever  he  might  have  cnosen 
to  undertake;  but  his  modesty  was 
even  greater  than  his  parts.  He  was 
ambitious  of  the  scholar's  rather  than 
the  writer's  fame ;  and  being  conserva- 
tive in  his  habits  of  thought  while  he 
was,  by  social  position,  exempt  from 
the  necessity  of  labor,  he  mode  fewer 
public  trials  of  his  powers  than  their 
unquestionable  superiority  would  have 
warranted.  His  earlier  works,  which 
he  regarded  as  mere  tentatives,  were 
published  anonymously ;  but,  had  he  put 
his  name  to  them,  they  would  have 
earned  him  rank  and  influence.  We 
do  not  regret,  however,  that,  in  an  age 
when  the  temptations  to  a  hasty  and 
premature  invasion  of  the  public  eye 
are  so  many,  he  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  husband  and  mature  his  re- 
sources. A  single  book,  like  the  one 
before  us,  the  result  of  years  of  care- 
ful study  and  thought,  even  if  there 
are  no  others  among  his  manuscripts, 
would  be  a  rich  repayment  of  his 
reticence. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia in  the  year  1817,  and  died  at  Paris 
m  1852.    He  was,  consequently,  only 


thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  father,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  property  and  culture,  had 
carefully  superintended  his  education  in 
his  earlier  years,  particularly  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and,  long  be- 
fore the  usual  age  at  which  boys  are 
received  in  college,  he  was  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  preparatory  branches. 
The  atmosphere  of  social  and  religious 
refinement  whioh  surrounded  him  in 
the  home  of  his  parents,  noted  alike  for 
their  cheerful  tempers  and  their  high 
endowments,  developed  the  better  quali- 
ties of  his  heart  along  with  those  of  the 
mind. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  matricu- 
lated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  attached  himself  particularly 
to  mathematical  pursuits,  in  which  he 
attained  a  wonderful  proficiency ;  but, 
after  two  years'  study,  he  was  removed 
to  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton.  It  was 
at  this  place  that  we  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  we  can  speak,  from  personal 
knowledge,  of  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments and  capacity  at  that  time.  He 
was,  however,  extremely  reclusive  in 
his  habits,  which  begat  among  his  fel- 
low-students a  suspicion  of  hauteur  and 
aristocratic  feeling,  not  at  all  favorable 
to  his  general  popularity,  though  his  ac- 
curate and  extensive  scholarship  was,we 
believe,  universally  conoeded.  In  the 
higher  departments  of  the  mathematics 
he  stood  almost  without  a  rival,  while 
his  familiarity  with  the  languages  was 
scarcely  less  remarkable.  But  he  paid 
little  regard  to  the  routine  of  college 
duties  and  exercises,  seeming  to  have 
already  anticipated  the  greater  part  of 
the  regular  studies,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  departure  from  discipline,  was 
not  graduated  with  as  high  honors  as 
he  otherwise  might  have  achieved. 

Having  left  college  in  1835,  he  passed 
a  short  time  in  attendance  upon  the 
medical  and  chemical  lectures  at  Phila- 
delphia, when  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  first  in  the  offioe  of  his 
father,  and,  afterward,  in  that  of  the 
late  Charles  Chauncey,  a  distinguished 
practitioner.  He  studied  it  with  char- 
acteristic avidity,  not  as  a  system  of 
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details  for  the  regulation  of  practice, 
but  as  a  profound  and  philosophic  sci- 
ence, mastering  especially  the  theory 
of  tenures  and  estates,  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  so  much  collateral  learn- 
ing, and  storing  his  mind  with  the  broad, 
? moral  principles  of  every  subject, 
et,  in  the  midst  of  his  intense  and 
varied  professional  labors,  he  was  not 
so  unwise  as  to  relinquish,  as  too  many 
lawyers  do,  the  practice  of  literary  com- 
position. It  is  said,  by  his  biographer, 
that  if  the  essays  and  larger  works, 
which  he  published  from  his  seventeenth 
year  to  the  time  of  his  death,  generally 
under  assumed  names,  were  collected, 
they  would  form  no  less  than  sixteen 
duodecimo  volumes,  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pages  each.  This  is  a  grand 
example  of  industry  for  his  professional 
successors. 

Among  those  works  to  which  Mr. 
Wallace  put  his  name,  were  several  of 
a  legal  character,  such  as  the  notes  to 
Smith's  leading  cases  in  Law,  White 
and  Tudor's  leading  cases  in  Equity, 
and  on  American  leading  cases,  of 
which  the  highest  authority  of  the 
American  bar  said,  "  there  is  not  a  re- 
mark in  the  whole  body  which  does 
not  show  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  science,  instinct- 
ively perceiving  and  observing  all  its 
limitations,  its  harmonies,  its  modula- 
tions, its  discords,  as  a  cultivated  music- 
al ear  perceives,  without  an  effort,  what 
is  congruous  or  incongruous  in  the  har- 
monies of  sounds."  The  Boston  Law 
Reporter  also  commends  them  for  their 
thorough  and  logical  precision,  as  well 
as  fertility  of  illustration,  evincing  the 
mind  of  a  true  legal  philosopher,  no  less 
than  the  various  accomplishments  of 
the  skillful  lawyer. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Wallace  spent  a  twelve* 
month  in  Europe,  in  the  study  of  its 
monuments  of  art,  its  science,  its  natu- 
ral productions,  and  its  social  condition. 
He  passed  the  time  mainly  in  England 
and  Germany,  without,  however,  neg- 
lecting Italy  and  France.  It  was  in 
the  latter  country  that  his  interest  in 
social  philosophy  led  him  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  the  eminent  speculator 
Comte,  who  appears  to  have  conceived 
the  most  exalted  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
and  to  have  formed  the  highest  hopes 
of  his  usefulness,  as  a  disciple  of  the 
positive  philosophy,  in  the  propagation 
of  it  in  this  country.  But  Mr.  Wallace 
was  one  of  those  mdependent  disciples 


who  think  for  themselves,  and  are  not 
always  the  most  profitable  to  a  master. 
He  adopted  Comte's  scientific  methods, 
and  sympathized  in  the  aims  of  his  in- 
structions, so  far  as  they  tended  to  render 
all  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  sci- 
ences inductive,  but  he  adopted  them 
with  considerable  and  even  revolution- 
ary departures  from  Comte's  applica- 
tions. In  a  brief  but  well  considered 
letter  to  Dr.  McClintock,  of  the  Method- 
ist Quarterly  Review,  he  has  stated  to 
what  extent  he  received  the  positivist 
doctrine,  approving  the  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  classification  of  the  sci- 
ences which  Comte  has  given,  qualify- 
ing his  definition  of  the  "  three  stages" 
of  humanitary  progress,  and  vehemently 
protesting  against  the  political  and  re- 
ligious errors  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
He  considers  the  "Positive  Philoso- 
phy" as  a  greater  work  than  the  "  Posi- 
tive Politics,1'  and  that  Comte  is,  in  the 
former,  an  oracle,  and  in  the  latter  a 
babbler.  But  in  this  he  scarcely  does 
iustice  to  his  author,  whose  system  is 
in  nothing  else  more  remarkable  than 
its  logical  consistency,  so  that  if  you 
grant  its  fundamental  principles,  yon 
are  irresistibly  led  to  nearly  all  its  con- 
clusions. Mr.  Wallace  was  saved,  by 
his  earnest  religious  belief,  from  the 
more  dangerous  tendencies  of  Comte's 
system,  and  we  regret  that  he  did  not 
live  to  complete  what  he  had  projected— 
the  application  of  this  scientific  method 
to  the  history  of  politics  and  religion. 

When  Mr.  Wallace  returned  to  this 
country  in  1850,  he  made  arrangements 
with  his  publishers  for  the  issue  of  a 
eeries  of  works  on  commercial  and  civil 
law,  intending  to  complete  his  know- 
ledge of  those  subjects,  by  a  residence 
of  some  years  in  one  of  the  German 
universities ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1852, 
his  eyesight  failing,  and  his  general 
health  becoming  otherwise  deranged,  he 
was  induced  to  set  out  on  a  tour  of 
foreign  travel.  He  sailed  on  the  13th 
of  November,  reached  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  month,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, repaired  to  Paris.  His  health  was 
deteriorated,  not  improved  by  the 
change.  Traveling  exhausted  him,  and 
repose  brought  on  fits  of  extreme  de- 
pression. He  wrote  to  the  only  sur- 
viving member  of  his  family  to  come 
out  and  take  care  of  him,  and,  three 
days  after  dispatching  the  letter,  ^sud- 
denly expired."  The  news  of  his  de- 
mise—so unexpected — gave  a  stunning 
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shock  throughout  the  circle  of  his 
friends  and  admirers.  His  immediate 
acquaintances  had  never  been  many; 
but  such  as  were  admitted  to  his  friend- 
ship, loved  him  with  warmth  and  ten- 
derness. His  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments, too,  were  making  him  gradu- 
ally known :  the  enthusiastic  eulogies  of 
Comte,  copied  into  the  journals,  had 
introduced  his  name  to  popular  respect ; 
and,  when  it  was  announced  that  one  so 
variously  endowed,  so  rich  in  learning, 
so  vigorous  in  power  of  thought,  so 
sincere  in  the  sense  of  religious  duty, 
and  withal  so  young,  was  no  more,  it 
was  felt  that  death  had  left  a  painful 
void,  even  by  those  who  knew  little  of 
the  man  or  his  writings. 

"  His  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green, 
And,  while  we  breathe  beneath  the  sun, 
The  world  which  credits  what  is  done, 
Is  cold  to  aH  that  might  have  been  1" 

In  person  Mr.  Wallace  was  slim,  but 
not  tall ;  his  face  was  sharp  and  of  a 
saturnine  expression;  and  his  manners 
were  cold,  until  intimacy  had  broken 
through  the  outer  wall  of  his  reserve, 
when  Tie  became  .frank,  cordial,  affable, 
and  talkative.  His  conversation,  illus- 
trated by  an  immense  ranee  of  know- 
ledge, was  in  the  highest  degree  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  was  so 
full  and  yet  so  accurate,  whatever  its 
immediate  topic,  that  you  left  him  with 
an  impression  that  that  topic  had  been 
the  speciality  of  his  studies.  Whether 
he  talked  or  wrote  on  law,  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  religion, 
mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  poet- 
ry, or  even  the  military  art,  his  reading 
had  been  so  extensive,  his  memory  was 
so  tenacious,  his  grasp  of  principles  and 
details  alike  so  firm,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  talking  or  writing  of  his  favorite 
theme.  Yet,  he  never  paraded  his  ac- 
quisitions, nor  infringed  the  strictest 
rules  of  propriety  and  good  taste,  by 
self-display.  His  accomplishments,  like 
his  virtues,  were  worn  with  that  graceful 
humility  which  proceeds  from  high  but 
symmetrical  culture,  refined  by  habitu- 
al religious  trust. 

The  papers  in  the  book  before  us 
were  found  in  Mr.  Wallace's  port-folio, 
after  his  death.  They  had  been  written 
in  America,  but  were  still  unfinished, 
**  immature  buds  and  blossoms  shaken 
from  the  tree" — says  the  biographer — 
"and  green  fruit,  evincing  what 
the  harvest  might  have  been;"   but 


only  immature  in  the  sense  of  not  being 
complete.  In  thought  and  manner  they 
exhibit  a  rich  autumnal  ripeness.  Pre- 
cise in  language,  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed with  thought,  they  glow,  also, 
with  the  warmest  imagination  and  feel- 
ing. We  know  of  few  books  which 
speak  so  intelligently  and  yet  so  genial- 
ly of  art — whioh  show  a  more  lively 
sensibility  to  the  influences  of  nature, 
and  a  heartier  relish  for  the  great  works 
of  man — which  combine  so  much  poetio 
feeling  with  philosophic  discrimination, 
or  keen  critical  sagacity  with  tender 
and  lofty  religious  enthusiasm.  In  the 
abstract  discussion  of  the  nature  and 
aims  of  art,  in  the  almost  technical 
description  of  the  mighty  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  in  the  impressive  scene-paint- 
ing of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  fine  charac- 
terizations of  the  great  painters  of  Italy, 
he  appears  equally  at  home— always 
familiar  with  his  subject,  and  with  the 
learning  about  it;  always  truthful  in  tone, 
always  vigorous  in  thought  as  well  as 
just  and  appropriate  in  style,  and  not 
rarely,  when  the  occasion  justified  it, 
(as  in  what  is  said  of  the  Roman  forum,) 
grandly  eloquent. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
work  is  devoted  to  art,  and  the  interest- 
ing questions  involved  in  it,  both  as  a 
philosophy  and  a  practice.  He  has 
entitled  the  leading  essay  "Art,  an 
emanation  of  Religious  Affection  ^'il- 
lustrating the  maxim  by  an  elaborate 
review  of  its  general  forms,  in  their 
most  flourishing  periods :  a  second  pa- 
per argues  that  "Art  is  symbolical,  not 
imitative;"  a  third  discusses  the  prin- 
ciple of  "Beauty  in  works  of  Art;" 
while  a  fourth  relates  to  "  the  law  of  the 
development  of  Grothio  Architecture." 
These  are  followed  by  studies  of  special 
works  of  art,  such  as  the  great  cathe- 
drals of  the  continent,  and  the  master 
works  of  painting  in  Italy.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  that  these  essays  together  consti- 
tute a  treatise  on  the  whole  subject  of 
art — its  origin  or  genesis  in  the  human 
mind — its  characteristic  property  or 
function — the  nature  of  that  beauty 
which  is  its  object — its  historical  mani- 
festations, and  the  qualities,  in  its  best 
actual  works,  which  move  our  admiration 
and  delight 

The  art-creating  faculty,  he  says, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  rational  or  sci- 
entific capacity,  whose  office  is  percep- 
tion, discrimination,  and  inference,  but 
is  a  more  sensitive    and  impassioned 
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faculty — an  instinct  holding  a  place  be- 
tween mere  emotion  and  tne  clear  in- 
tellect, partaking  of  the  properties  of 
both,  and  combining  them  into  the  unify 
of  its  own  original  character  and  ac- 
tion. Yet,  two-fold  as  its  affinities 
are,  it  is  a  single  and  peculiar  faculty, 
given  to  some  men  and  withheld  from 
others,  which  no  process  of  intellect- 
ual cudgeling  can  create,  no  theory 
of  education  develop,  no  culture  of 
the  sentiments  confer,  but  which,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  other  great  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  "  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  you  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  and 
whither  it  goeth."  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  men  of  genius  are  a  mystery  to 
themselves  and  a  perpetual  miracle  to 
the  world. 

But  history  shows  that  as  this  art- 
creating  faculty  is  more  active  and  pro- 
lific in  certain  men  than  in  others,  so  it 
is  vouchsafed  to  certain  nations  in 
richer  measure  than  to  others — and 
there  are  certain  golden  ages,  when  it 
blossoms  and  blooms  with  a  fervid  luxu- 
riance and  splendor.  Nor  does  it  spring 
up  suddenly,  in  all  its  completeness,  as 
if  it  were  an  arbitrary  inspiration,  but 
gradually,  from  rude  beginnings,  until 
it  advances  to  that  pitch  of  excellence 
which  may  be  called  perfection ;  "  con- 
tinuing in  bright  and  flowing  visor  for 
a  limited  time,  then  flickering  and  going 
out  like  a  lamp,  or  drooping  and  dying 
like  a  plant,  or  breathing  and  fading 
away,  hke  a  vision-haunted  slumber  of 
humanity.  That  light  no  efforts  can 
again  relume :  to  that  sweet,  half-con- 
scious dream  of  glory,  not  all  the  drowsy 
sirups  in  the  world  can  medicine  once 
more  the  faculties  of  that  people." 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  artistic  activity,  and  how  has  it 
manifested  itself?  Mr.  Wallace  answers 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  by  saying 
that  "the  art-faculty  is  nothing  else 
but  earnest  religious  feeling,  acting 
imaginatively,  or  imagination  working 
under  the  elevating  and  kindling  influ- 
ences of  religious  feeling."  There  is 
no  instance  in  history,  he  avers,  of  a 
single  manifestation  of  art-power,  except 
among  people  and  in  ages  where  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  religiousness  of 
nature  were  prominent  characteristics. 
He  adds,  also,  in  italics,  by  way  of 
emphasis,  that  there  is  no  instance  of 
supreme  excellence  in  art  having  been 
reached,  excepting  where  "the  subject 


of  the  artist's  thoughts  and  toils — the 
type  which  he  brought  up  to  perfection — 
was  to  him  an  object  of  worship,  or  a 
sacred  thing  immediately  connected  with 
his  holiest  reverence."  Thus,  the  cause 
of  the  special  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  sculpture  was  the  anthropomorphous 
character  of  their  theology,  which  made 
the  human  form  an  image  of  what  they 
worshipped.  Thus,  too,  the  Madonna, 
which  was  the  inspired  and  inspiring 
center  of  Italian  painting  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  an  image  of 
worship ;  and  the  controlling  thought  of 
the  stupendous  and  beautiful  cathedrals 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  of  the 
Athenian  temples,  identified  their  sacred 
forms  with  the  residence  and  glory  of 
the  Divinity. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  conclusion, 
and  in  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the 

Question  above,  Mr.  Wallace  confines 
le  great  general  forms  of  art  to  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  which, 
he  alleges,  are  the  three  matters  best 
adapted  to  the  display  of  its  character. 
Literature,  on  one  hand,  he  thinks  too 
intellectual,  and  music,  on  the  other, 
too  sensuous  to  exhibit  "  that  fusion 
of  the  mental  and  material,  that  perfect 
balance  of  the  sensible  and  thoughtful, 
which  art  requires."  It  is  only  in  these 
three  departments,  in  the  actual  evolu- 
tions of  art,  that  we  meet  an  excellence 
so  surpassing  and  irresistible  as  to 
render  it  a  nature  and  existence  by 
itself;  it  is  only  in  the  age  of  Greek 
sculpture  and  architecture,  of  Italian 
painting,  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  we 
can  discover  the  most  genuine  evi- 
dences of  artistic  inspiration ;  only  there 
that  we  encounter  works  so  complete  in 
their  beauty,  so  exalted  in  significance 
and  so  absolute  in  splendor,  as  to  fill 
our  highest  susceptibilities  of  emotion, 
and  satisfy  the  loftiest  demands  of  the 
mind.  These  "  stand  in  the  mystery  of 
an  inherent  perfection,  participating  in 
an  apparent  divinity  in  the  inscrutaole- 
ne8s  of  their  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
overswaying  might  of  their  moral 
power.  Through  them  the  mind  runs 
upward,  along  the  viewless  chains  of 
spiritual  sympathy,  till  it  loses  itself  in 
the  Infinite." 

We  propose  to  say  a  word  or  two  of 
these  important  views,  less  bv  way  of 
contradiction  than  of  expansion;  for, 
while  they  are  fundamentally  correct, 
they  are  yet  not  stated  with  all  the 
fullness  and  precision  of  an  adequate 
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philosophy.  It  is  proper  to  speak  of 
art  as  an  emanation  of  religious  feeling, 
because  of  the  signal  and  intimate 
onion  which  subsists  between  them, 
whether  we  consider  their  sources  in 
the  human  mind,  or  their  more  concrete 
manifestations.  But  we  cannot  with 
propriety  say  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
truth.  A  great  many  other  influences 
beside  religion  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  a  vigorous  state  of  the 
arts.  It  is  also  a  truth,  that  the  great 
artist  finds,  in  the  object  of  his  labor, 
an  imago  of  worship,  or  of  devout  and 
earnest  feeling;  but  this,  again,  is  not 
the  whole  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  great 
artist  requires  a  great  deal  more  than 
this  single  qualification. 

In  a  certain  general  sense,  all  the 
achievements  of  the  human  mind,  all  the 
elements  and  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferent civilizations,  are  the  products  of 
religious  belief.  The  intellectual  appre- 
hension or  theory  which  a  nation  forms 
of  its  relations  to  the  universe,  or,  in 
other  words,  its  mythology  and  doctrine 
of  the  gods,  is  what  determines  its  kind 
and  degree  of  development.  This 
measures  the  hight  to  which  it  shall 
rise  in  the  scale  of  existences,  molds 
its  manners  and  laws,  and  marks  the 
limits  of  its  moral  and  practical  activi- 
ty. If  that  theory  be  retishtio,  as  with 
the  savages ;  or  polytheistic,  as  among 
the  Greeks ;  or  simply  monotheistic,  as 
among  the  Jews  and  Mohommedans; 
or,  again,  a  strictly  historical  theism, 
founded  upon  the  actual  incarnation 
of  the  divine  in  the  human,  as  in  Chris- 
tianity, we  know,  with  a  more  or  less 
precise  approximation  in  each  case, 
what  its  soienoe,  its  literature,  its  cus- 
toms, its  government,  are  likely  to 
be.  As  religion  is  the  deepest  impulse 
of  the  soul,  overmastering  all  others, 
even  in  the  lowest  states  of  human 
society,  as  our  relations  to  the  invisi- 
ble world  are  more  profound  and  vast 
than  all  other  relations,  controlling  us, 
by  their  hopes  and  fears,  more  energetic- 
ally than  any  wants  of  the  body,  or 
any  ties  of  affection  or  interest,  so 
our  conception  of  these  relations,  or  our 
theology,  masters  and  controls  all  other 
conceptions,  the  forms  of  art  among 
the  rest,  and  more  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause of  its  more  sensitive  and  impress- 
ible character.  Thus,  the  tragedies  of 
Eschylus  are  molded  upon  the  ancient 
idea  of  a  stern  and  irresistible  destiny, 
which  underlies  them,  like  the  deep 


bass  of  an  air,  and  are  what  they  are 
because  of  that  idea ;  and  the  tragedies 
of  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand, 
breathe  of  a  personal  God,  in  whom  a 
living  justice,  consulting  the  interests 
of  human  freedom,  has  supplanted  a 
blind  fate.  But  we  cannot  maintain 
that  the  ancient  conviction  of  destiny 
originated  the  plays  of  Eschylus,  any 
more  than  we  can  say  that  Christianity 
originated  those  of  Shakespeare.  They 
respectively  controlled  the  poets*  views 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  universe, 
but  they  did  not  create  or  give  birth  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  poets.  For  though 
the  artist  takes  the  form  of  his  thought 
generally  from  the  religion  and  life  of 
his  age,  the  inspiration  of  it,  that  which 
imbues  him  with  something  of  a  pro- 
phetic ken,  rising  above  and  looking 
beyond  his  age,  comes  more  immediately 
from  God,  who  endowed  him  with  his 
peculiar  and  marvelous  organization. 
Were  it  an  exclusive  truth  that  art 
emanates  from  religion,  the  most  reli- 
gious ages  of  the  world  would  have 
been  the  most  artistic,  and  the  most 
artistic  again  the  most  religious.  Does 
it  appear,  however,  that  the  age  of 
Perioles  in  Greece,  when  the  arts  reach- 
ed their  highest  condition,  was  the  age 
which  most  earnestly  received  the  Greek 
mythology  7  or  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth, 
in  Italy,  the  age  in  which  Christian 
faith  was  more  active  and  powerful  than 
it  ever  had  been  before  7  No  doubt  a 
serious,  heart-felt  interest  is  felt  by  the 
artist  in  the  religious  sentiment  which 
he  embodies^  for,  without  that,  there 
would  be  no  motive  in  his  mind ;  but  a 
combination  of  other  influences  con- 
curred also  in  the  grandest  development 
of  art.  To  the  sincere  and  earnest 
popular  sentiment,  whether  religious  or 
numanitary,  must  be  added  a  vigorous 
national  life,  stimulating  energy  and 
hope,  and  an  aooess  of  wealth  sufficient 
to  give  the  repose  and  culture  which 
the  laborious  yet  peaceful  nature  of 
artistic  pursuit  demands.  In  short, 
then,  we  should  say,  that  the  great  eras 
of  art  have  been  eras  of  a  universal, 
intellectual,  and  moral  excitement,  when 
the  imagination  was  kindled  by  some 
great  sympathy,  and  the  whole  soul, 
not  of  the  artist  only,  but  of  the  nation, 
was  aroused  into  an  intense  and  almost 
preternatural  liveliness. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  the  second 
place,  when  it  is  said  that  the  artist 
finds  an  image  of  worship  in  the  object 
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of  his  labor,  we  recognize  a  great  truth, 
bat  not  the  entire  truth.  It  is  true  of 
certain  of  the  higher  displays  of  art, 
but  not  of  all  art.  If  this  saying 
were  exclusively  true,  there  could  be 
no  art  but  such  as  should  be  directly 
and  consciously  employed  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Divinity.  But,  when 
Agasias,  or  whoever  it  was,  molded 
his  Fighting  Gladiator,  when  Angelo 
chiseled  that  wonderful  Bacchus  at 
Florence,  when  Cellini  chased  some 
exquisite  golden  cup,   when  Raphael 

Sainted  the  Parnassus  in  one  of  the 
tanzas  of  the  Vatican,  when  Mozart 
composed  the  Don  Giovanni,  or  Shake- 
speare wrote  Othello — we  doubt  whe- 
ther the  artists  saw  in  their  objects  the 
remotest  image  of  anything  to  be  wor- 
shipped. Their  themes  are  not  in  any 
way  connected  (and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  a  thousand  other  immortal 
examples)  with  any  living  mythology ; 
yet,  these  were  works  of  art,  and  some 
of  them  of  very  high  art  Can  any 
one  deny  that  a  very  fine  and  even  noble 
species  of  art  was  exhibited  by  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  painters,  whose  sub- 
jects were  mostly  drawn  from  incidents 
of  ordinary  life,  suoh  as  the  fetes  of  the 
peasantry,  or  the  maneuvers  of  dra- 
goons ?  Mr.  Allston,  no  mean  judge  in 
such  things,  and  who,  if  we  may  infer 
from  his  own  exalted  works,  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  lessen  the  deep  religious 
significance  of  art,  speaks  in  one  of  his 
lectures  of  a  picture  by  Ostade,  in 
which  the  figures  were  a  woman  nursing 
her  child,  and  the  oaroass  of  a  hog  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  where  every  accessory 
hinted  of  low  culinary  occupation ;  and 
yet  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  genuine  work 
of  art,  full  of  "  magical  charms,"  dis- 
playing a  very  "  sorcery  of  color,"  and 
exciting  a  depth  of  "  pleasurable  emo- 
tion which  passes  off  into  poetic  dream !" 
He  contrasts  the  originality  and  inven- 
tion it  discovers  with  the  same  quali- 
ties in  the  Death  of  Ananias,  by  Ra- 
phael. He  meant  to  indicate  by  this, 
what  we  mean  in  our  criticism  thus  far, 
that  the  functions  of  art  are  universal, 
ranging  from  the  expression  of  the 
highest  religious  adoration  to  that  of 
the  lowest  every -day  delight  which  is  in 
itself  innocent.  No  definition  of  art, 
therefore,  can  be  accented  as  adequate, 
which  confines  it  to  its  higher  types 
alone,  or  which  excludes  those  lesser 
displays  of  it  commonly  condemned  by 
a  pragmatic  criticism  as  low  and  trivial. 


In  order  to  show  the  relations  of  art 
to  religion,  and  to  get  at  the  grounds  of 
that  seeming  exaggeration  which  desig- 
nates all  art  as  divine,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  enter  upon  a  minute  philoso- 
phical inquiry,  for  which  we  have  now 
neither  time  nor  space.  But  we  may 
suggest  our  own  view  of  the  matter,  so 
far  as  to  render  what  we  may  say  intel- 
ligible, in  few  words. 

Man,  as  the  creature  of  God,  is  the 
subject  of  a  two-fold  life — the  first  natu- 
ral, which  connects  him  through  his 
body  and  senses  with  the  physical 
world,  and  through  his  affections  with 
his  fellow-man — and  the  second,  ideal 
or  spiritual,  which  connects  him,  through 
faith  in  an  infinite  Goodness,  Wisdom 
and  Beauty,  to  God.  It  is  this  second 
life  which  gives  him  the  distinctive 
mark  of  his  manhood.  His  relation  to 
nature,  or  to  his  physical  organization, 
he  shares  with  the  vegetables ;  and  his 
relations  to  society,  so  far  as  society  is 
simply  natural,  or  not  yet  raised  into  a 
spiritual  fellowship,  he  has  in  common 
with  many  animals ;  but  his  belief  in  an 
unlimited  goodness  and  truth,  and  his 
power  of  acting  in  obedience  to  that 
belief,  is  what  especially  constitutes  his 
humanity.  The  vegetable  and  the  ani- 
mal have  no  existence  superior  to  their 
physical  organization;  they  are  the 
slaves  of  that,  and,  when  the  wants  of 
that  are  satisfied,  they  are  complete  and 
happy.  Man,  too,  in  so  far  as  his  ex- 
istence is  subject  to  his  organization 
and  its  corresponding  affections,  is  only 
a  higher  kind  of  vegetable  and  animal 
But  being  made,  as  he  is,  capable  of 
perceiving  by  his  reason,  and  of  obey- 
ing by  his  freedom,  ends  which  are 
above  his  merely  animal  and  social 
wants,  he  becomes  an  ideal  or  spiritual 
being,  which  means  a  true  man. 

Now  the  characteristics  of  this  lower 
sphere  of  life  are,  that  it  is  not  only 
limited,  but  that  it  exists  solely  by 
limitation ;  that  it  is  not  only  depend- 
ent in  each  of  its  particulars  upon  some- 
thing out  of  itself,  but  that  the  very  end 
of  its  existence  is  subservience  ;  that  it 
is  not  only  transitory,  but  that  incessant 
change  is  the  law  of  its  life  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  it  is  not  only  unsatisfy- 
ing, but,  if  trusted  in,  disgusting,  veno- 
mous, and  deadly.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  characteristics  of  the  higher  sphere, 
as  they  are  inspired  into  our  faith,  are  an 
infinite  freedom,  an  existence  in  and  for 
itself,  an  unchanging  permanence,  and 
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a  fullness  of  activity  and  delight,  which 
the  Apostle  describes  as  unspeakable.  , 
Our  humanity,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  humanity,  perpetually  aspires  to 
this  upper  world  of  Love,  and  Truth, 
and  Beauty,  revealed  to  its  hope,  and 
incessantly  beckoning  it  onward  and 
upward. 

Yet,  as  we  are  made  primarily  the  deni- 
zens of  nature — as  we  are  not  God  in 
ourselves,  but  his  creatures — we  can 
knew  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty  only 
as  we  reproduce  them  in  nature,  or  as 
they  are  fixed  and  embodied  in  act. 
We  learn  love  by  loving,  and  truth  bv 
living  truly,  and  beauty  by  realizing  it 
in  some  actual  type.  They  are,  before 
that,  not  objects  of  direct  conscious- 
ness, of  immediate  perception,  but  of 
vague  longing  and  desire— a  blind  hun- 
ger of  the  soul*  which  craves,  but  has 
not  yet  found  its  food.  They  are  not 
ours,  but  God's ;  yet  they  become  ap- 
proximatively  ours,  as  we  translate 
them,  by  prayer  and  effort,  and  the  put- 
ting away  of  untruth,  wickedness  and 
imperfection  from  our  lives,  into  the 
natural  life.  The  endeavor  to  appro- 
priate them,  however,  is  our  normal 
work — is  the  end  for  which  we  were 
made— in  which  we  find  our  true  free- 
dom and  joy ; — while  the  three-fold  as* 
peet  of  this  endeavor,  as  it  is  directed 
to  the  supernal  Love,  or  Wisdom,  or 
Beauty,  we  call,  respectively,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  art*  These  move  in 
the  same  sphere,  they  spring  from  the 
same  source— the  immortal  fountain  of 
life — but  they  operate  in  different  modes 
and  on  different  planes.  Religion  deals 
primarily  with  the  heart,  without  sepa- 
rating itself  from  the  intellect  and 
senses,  and  stands  nearest  to  God ;  phi- 
losophy, with  the  intellect,  and  dwells 
in  the  intermediate  world  of  thought; 
while  art  comes  down  to  the  senses,  and 
flows  through  all  the  forms  of  sensible 
nature,  transforming  and  glorifying 
them  with  soul.  Religion  seeks  to  re- 
duce the  facts  of  human  life,  inward 
and  outward,  to  a  universal  unity  of 
love ;  philosophy,  to  the  universal  unity 
of  truth ;  and  art,  to  a  universal  harmo- 
ny of  sensible  appearance.  In  essence 
and  derivation  they  are  all  one— like 
streams  which  rise  from  the  same  sacred 
spring,  but  they  flow  through  separate 
channels  to  fertilize  the  world.  They 
all  come  from  God,  and  all  end  in  lift 
or  action. 
We  see  from  this  why  it  is  not  un- 
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usual,  or  irreverent  to  speak  of  "  divine 
philosophy,"  and  "  divine  art,"  as  well 
as  of  a  divine  or  holy  religion — not  be- 
cause the  immediate  object,  in  any  phi- 
losophical or  artistic  research,  is  "  an 
image  of  worship," — but  because  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  it  is  to  emanci- 
pate our  spirit  from  the  fetters  of  its 
finite  condition.  It  is  through  philoso- 
phy, or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  its 
handmaid,  science,  that  we  subdue  the 
stormy  and  truculent  antagonisms  of  na- 
ture, who  would  kill  us  by  her  frosts  and 
whelm  us  in  her  tempests,  into  the  will- 
ing servitor  of  every  human  use ;  and 
by  it,  too,  we  lift  society  out  of  brute 
gregariousness,  into  an  organism  of  the 
sweetest  and  tenderest  humanities.  But 
having  thus  secured  a  dwelling-place 
and  home  on  earth,  it  is  through  art 
that  we  breathe  over  it  the  free  atmos- 
phere of  Heaven,  people  its  glades  with 
angelic  living  shapes,  and  tune  its  myri- 
ad voices  into  "hallelujahs  and  seven- 
fold harmonies  "  of  song.  All  true  phi- 
losophy and  all  true  art  have  the  same 
ultimate  aim  with  the  one  true  religion. 

In  a  deeper  sense,  however,  than  is 
involved  in  its  mere  external  influences, 
art  deserves  the  epithet  divine;  for 
it  raises  us  to  an  activity  which  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  than  any  other  to 
the  highest  that  we  can  conceive  of  the 
real  divine  life ;  of  that  life,  which,  as 
St.  Augustine  says,  per  cuncta  diffusus, 
sine  labore  regens,  el  sine  onere  continent, 
is  sufficient  unto  itself,  having  neither 
bodily  limits,  nor  social  dependences, 
dwelling  forever  in  it  fullness  of  absolute 
perfection,  and  yet  flowing  forth  for- 
ever in  infinite  streams  ot  love,  and. 
splendor,  and  joy.  An  image  of  this 
supernal  glory,  the  artistio  life,  is  that 
of  free  spontaneous  productivity.  It 
has  its  end  in  itself,— exists  for  no  ex- 
traneous purpose ;  inhabits  its  own  inde- 
pendent world ;  finds  in  its  own  bosom, 
an  inmeasurable  delight;  and  though 
the  reconciliation  of  form  and  thought* 
of  real  and  ideal,  of  matter  and  spirits 
annuls  forever  the  contradictions  of 
actual  existence.  Thus  it  is  that,  in 
every  genuine  work  of  art,  you  are  im- 
pressed with  its  unalterable  repose,  its- 
calm  majesty  and  grace,  its  inexhaust- 
ible joyousness,  and  its  serene  freedom. 

As  art  is  a  universal  mediator  be- 
tween the  interior  world  of  affection  and 
thought  and  the  exterior  world  of  sens- 
ible experience,  we  cannot  limit  its 
functions,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  done, 
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(though  somewhat  ^  doubtingly)  to  the 
mere  arts  of  design.  Architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting  are  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  art,  but  thoy  do  not 
exhaust  its  powers.  The  vast  realm  of 
beauty  which  music  evokes,  when  sen- 
timent marries  sound,  miret  not  be  for- 
gotten, nor  the  still  vaster  worlds,  the 
constellated  worlds  of  poetry,  peopled 
with  radiant  creatures  who  use  the 
speech  and  enact  the  dramas  of  the 
gods.  It  would  be  a  fatal  oversight 
to  reckon  the  grosser,  the  more  ma- 
terial, the  more  objective  arts  among 
"  the  glories  of  our  mortal  state,"  and 
omit  the  more  subtile,  subjective,  spirit- 
ual, delicate,  and  profound.  We  can- 
not but  think,  then,  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's genius  deserted  him  (as  the 
hesitated  doubt  seems  to  imply),  when 
he  decided  that  music  was  too  sen- 
sual, and  poetry  too  intellectual,  to  be 
considered  among  the  number  of  the 
arts ;  and  still  more  so,  when  he  assign- 
ed as  a  reason  for  this  sentence  of 
banishment,  that  they  missed  "  of  that 
fusion  of  mental  and  material,  of  that 
perfect  balance  of  the  sensible  and  the 
thoughtful,  which  art  requires." 

It  might  be  replied,  m  detail:  first, 
that  music  is  less  sensuous  than  either 
architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  and 
more  variously  emotional ;  secondly, that 
architecture  itself  does  not  exhibit  that 
complete  fusion  of  mental  and  material 
of  which  he  speaks,  and  is  at  best  only 
a  symbol  of  it;  and  thirdly,  that  poet- 
ry, though  more  intellectual  than  other 
arts,  has  yet  much  to  do  with  the  affec- 
tions, the  fancy,  and  the  sensuous  ima- 
gination. But,  instead  of  exposing  the 
several  inaccuracies  of  this  erroneous 
judgment,  we  prefer  to  indicate  what  we 
regard  as  its  producing  cause. 

It  is  this :  that  our  author  has  failed 
to  treat  of  the  several  species  of  art,  as 
parts  of  an  organic  whole,  neoessary  to 
each  other,  because  necessary  to  the 
complete  expression  of  man's  artistic 
capacity.  Confined  to  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, art  is  like  that  torso  dug  from  an- 
cient ruins,  or  like  the  early  pipe  of  Pan, 
beautiful  so  far  as  it  goes,  yet  not  the 
rounded  statue,  yet  not  the  full-toned 
organ  instinct  with  every  sound.  No  sin- 
gle art,  considered  in  itself,  is  adequate 
to  the  utterance  of  our  boundless  spirit. 
Each  art  has  its  circle  and  domain,  with- 
in which  it  gives  us  glimpses  of  the 
eternal  hights,  but  beyond  which  it 
sinks  and  dies  away.    Each  art,  be- 


yond itself,  craves  and  promises  a 
brother.  Thus,  architecture  tells  u&» 
as  in  the  Greek  temple,  of  the  gracertil 
majesty  and  serene  repose  of  the  gods, 
or,  as  in  the  Grothic  minster,  lifts  our 
souls  in  adoration  and  a  tumultuous 
throng  of  praises  to  the  Infinite  One. 
It  needs  sculpture,  however,  to  in- 
forms us  that  these  gods  are  men, 
with  the  "high  passions  and  high. 
actions"  of  men,  or  that  the  Infi- 
nite has  incorporated  itself  in  hu- 
man shape.  Yet  sculpture,  too,  with 
its  sightless  orbs  and  moveless  body, 
has  a  limitation,  where  painting  comes 
to  fill  those  eyes  with  tender  luster,  and 
animate  those  limbs  with  a  fresher  glow. 
The  deepest  inner  world  of  sentiment 
and  thought,  however,  no  painting  nor 
sculpture  can  reach,  and  only  the  airy 
wands  of  poesy  and  sound,  penetra- 
ting to  the  inmost  of  our  being,  bring 
forth  spirits  too  subtile  and  swift  to  be 
grasped  by  any  but  ethereal  hands.  For, 
it  is  singular  in  the  relations  of  the  arts, 
as  Hegel  has  admirably  argued  in  his  Es- 
thetics, that  there  is  a  march  or  pro- 
gress, both  in  respect  of  their  sensible 
materials  and  their  powers  of  expres- 
sion, from  the  gross,  the  concrete,  the 
objective,  the  material,  to  the  fine,  the 
abstract,  the  subjective,  and  the  spirit- 
ual. Architecture,  dealing  with  mat- 
ter in  its  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  hight,  and  as  eternally 
subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  enjoys 
the  most  circumscribed  liberty  of  ex- 
pression. Even  in  the  best  examples 
of  it,  as  in  the  oathedrals,  the  senti- 
ment and  thought  are  ever  more  or  less 
dominated  by  the  form ;  there  is  a  ten- 
dency in  the  technical  and  constrnct&ye 
to  prevail  over  the  imaginative  and  the 
reflective :  or,  as  in  the  religion  from 
which  it  sprung,  the  inward  significance 
is  apt  to  be  overlaid  by  the  outward 
symbol  and  representation.  A  larger 
freedom  in  the  use  of  the  materials  and 
a  nicer  expression  is  obtained,  in  sculp- 
ture, when  the  idea  and  the  form  are 
made  to  coalesce ;  but  sculpture  does 
not  transcend  the  corporeal,  or  what  the 
corporeal  contains.  In  painting,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  it  retains  the  corpo- 
real, so  far  as  that  is  needed  for  its  pur- 
poses, it  yet  escapes  from  the  coarser 
properties  of  matter,  deals  with  light 
and  shade,  and  the  magic  of  color,  in- 
stead of  with  ponderous  masses,  and 
imparts  to  forms  a  flexibility  and  free- 
dom, which  enlarges,   almost  miracu- 
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lously,  its  power  of  combination '  and 
the  reach  of  its  spiritual  utterance.  Yet 
there  are  sentiments  and  shades  of  sen- 
timents, delicacies  and  grandeurs  of 
emotion,  successions  and  fluxes  of  in- 
ward experience,  which  color  seeks  in 
vain  to  convey,  and  which  the  finer  me- 
dium of  sound  alone  can  interpret; 
until  the  soul,  withdrawing  more  and 
more  into  itself,  and  dispensing  more 
and  more  with  external  media,  speaks 
through  signs  of  sound  only,  or  the 
word.  As  in  architecture  we  saw  the 
objective  dominate,  so  in  poetry  we 
see  the  subjective  prevail,  that  art,  as 
&  whole,  may  exhaust  the  domain  of 
nature,  and  claim  the  sovereignty  of 
both  her  inner  and  outer  worlds. 

The  oversight  of  Mr.  Wallace,  in 
excluding  music  and  poetry  from  the 
circle  of  the  arts,  has  led  him  into  an* 
other  mistake — quite  common  among 
the  writers  on  art  just  now — that  of  de- 
preciating the  artistic  attainments  of  the 
moderns.  It  is  the  cant  of  the  times 
to  assert  that  art,  worthy  of  the  name, 
no  longer  exists.  Mr.  Buskin,  among 
the  rest,  divides  the  eras  of  art  into 
the  classical,  the  medieval,  and  the 
modern,  and  compares  them,  as  a  bad 
grammarian  might  do,  as  good,  better, 
worst.  Classicism  he  defines  to  em- 
brace all  ancient  time,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire;  medievalism, 
as  extending  from  that  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century ;  and  modernism, 
thenceforward  to  our  own  days.  The 
first  was  distinguished,  he  says,  by  an 
earnest  Pa^an  faith — the  second,  by 
Christian  faith — and  the  third,  by  a  de- 
nial of  all  faith.  Consequently,  he  de- 
clares our  modern  art  to  be  just  no  art 
at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  many  of 
the  best  and  some  of  the  worst  things 
that  have  ever  been  said  of  art,  but 
this  is  not  among;  his  best.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, too,  with  whom  we  are  more  con- 
cerned, virtually  adopts  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  distribution,  in  confining  the 
great  epochs  of  art  to  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, the  age  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals, 
and  the  age  of  painting  in  Italy.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  is  taking 
a  contracted  and  an  unfair  view  of  things.  . 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  singular 
latitude  which  allows  Mr.  Ruskin  to 
class  the  winged  bulls  of  Nineveh,  and 
the  monstrous  sphinxes  of  Egypt, 
among  the  remains  of  classicism;  nor 
shall  we  contend  that  in  the  arts  of 


design  our  modern  eras  may  boast  of 
works  equal  to  those  of  Phidias,  and 
Cleomenes,  of  Raphael,  and  Angelo ; 
but  we  shall  and  do  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  any  criticism  of  art,  which 
excludes  musio  and  poetry  from  its 
domain,  and,  on  the  strength  of  such 
exclusion,  disparages  the  abilities  and 
character  of  the  moderns. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  discuss  the 
question  between  the  ancients  and  mod- 
erns, even  in  respect  to  the  arts  of 
design,  we  should  first  premise  that 
Rubens  and  the  landscapists  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  that  Thorwaldsen, 
Flaxman,  Dannecker,  and  Chantrey, 
that  Kaulbach,  Cornelius,  Couture, 
Delaroche,  Turner,  and  Allston,  and 
many  other  eminent  sculptors  and 
painters,  who  might  be  mentioned,  are 
not  to  pass  for  nothing ;  but  we  should 
next  freely  admit  that  we  have  no 
schools  of  plastic  or  picturesque  art 
equal  to  the  great  schools  of  antiquity 
and  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Having  made  the  admission,  our  point 
would  then  be  here  :  that  modern  art, 
corresponding  to  the  changes  in  the 
spirit  of  society,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  greater  spirituality  and  larger  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  the  age,  has  taken 
the  form  mainly  of  the  subjective  and 
spiritual  arts,  which  are  of  equal  digni- 
ty and  worth  with  other  arts,  if  not  su- 
perior to  them,  while  it  has  carried  these 
to  a  degree  of  vigor  and  excellence 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  in  an- 
tiquity or  the  middle  ages.  When  we 
consider  what  a  sun-burst  of  music  fell 
upon  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries, — when  we  recall  the  names 
of  Palestrina,  Bach.  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Bellini,  and 
Mendelssohn. — when  we  remember  what 
a  ready  stimulus  and  upbearing  elasti- 
city music  affords  to  the  inspirations  of 
thought, — what  a  depth  and  fullness  and 
variety  of  emotion  it  awakens, — what 
rapturous  and  graceful  charms  it 
breathes  upon  the  senses,  incapable 
through  it  of  any  but  pure  delights, — 
how,  it  is  not  the  luxury  of  the  rich  but  the 
household  blessing  of  the  poor, — cheer- 
ing, even  in  its  rudest  strains,  the  swain 
at  his  plough  and  the  village-maiden  at 
her  wheel, — diffusing  everywhere  an 
exquisite  and  innocent  sympathy, — and 
how,  there  is  no  solitude  which  it  cannot 
enliven,  no  Saul-like  moodiness  which 
it  cannot  charm  away,  no  hardness  of 
feeling  which  it  cannot  soften,  no  sorrow 
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which  it  cannot,  in  some  degree,  assuage, 
no  joy  which  it  cannot  spread  through 
ten  thousand  hearts,  and  no  adoration 
which  it  cannot  deepen  and  strengthen, 
till  the  soul  is  lifted,  as  on^tho  wings  of 
the  cherubim,  to  the  very  presence  of 
God — we  say,  when  we  consider  all 
this,  its  capacity,  its  universality,  its 
purity,  its  power, — we  are  utterly  sur- 
prised at  the  criticism  which  denies  the 
existence  of  modern  art.  But  if  we  turn 
from  music  to  poetry, — if  we  remember 
that  Shakespeare,  whose  mind,  like  the 
ocean,  filled  all  the  inlets  and  creeks  of 
our  existence  with  its  own  majestic 
glory,  was  a  modern;  that  Spenser 
and  Milton,  with  the  immortal  race  of 
bards  which  has  followed  them  in  Eng- 
land, were  moderns ;  that  the  entire  beau- 
tiful literature  of  Germany,  with  Jupiter 
Goethe  on  its  throne,  is  of  modern 
growth ;  and  that  this  poetry,  so  multi- 
form, so  lovely,  so  grand,  so  humane, 
so  fantastic,  so  infinite  in  its  resources 
and  its  effects,  is  a  common  possession 
.  (or  may  be)  of  every  man,  woman,  and 


child  who  can  spell, — we  are  lost  in  won- 
der at  the  cries  which  bewail  the  de- 
crepitude and  departure  of  art. 

We  have  no  space  to  dwell  upon  the 
theme,  more  than  to  hint  that  the 
great  ages  of  art,  distributed  accord- 
ing to  a  principal  type  in  each  case, 
were  the  ages  of  symbolic  art  in 
Egypt ;  of  plastic  art,  in  Greece ;  of  con- 
structive art,  in  the  middle  ages ;  of  pic- 
turesque art,  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism; 
and  of  musical  and  noetic  art,  since  the 
Reformation.  Considered  in  this  light, 
we  should  see  more  distinctly  than  in 
any  other  way,  how  the  special  form 
and  highest  glory  of  art  grows  directly 
out  of  the  spirit  of  the  time, — how  the 
evidences  of  the  Eternal  favor  are  never 
wanting  to  man,  and  are  even  most  gen- 
erous when  most  unseen, — and  how  it 
is  folly  to  mourn  the  fossils  of  a  de- 
funct vegetation,  when  the  hill-sides 
and  meadows  around  us  are  every- 
where breaking  into  new  and  rosy 
blooms. 


THE    HARMLESS    OLD    GENTLEMAN. 


WHEN  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Tangril,  was  a  very 
entertaining  gentleman.  His  house  was 
separated  from  ours  by  his  garden,  full 
of  overgrown  bushes,  which  was  a  para- 
dise of  a  garden  to  me,  especially  when 
he  would  give  me  one  hand,  and  his 
little  daughter  Emily  the  other,  and 
walk  up  and  down  the  narrow  paths 
with  us,  talking  so  pleasantly  about 
roses  and  cabbages,  beetles  ana  butter- 
flies. Sometimes,  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, he  would  take  us  long  walks  over 
the  wildest  fields,  and,  sitting  down 
upon  a  mossy  stone,  would  tell  us  most 
fantastic  fairy-stories.  My  father  knew 
one  story  of  a  great  giant,  who  built 
immense  castles,  and  slew  all  the  people 
round  about;  but  the  tricksy  spirits 
never  came  to  him. 

Then  Mr.  Tangril  was  so  learned,  and  ' 
could  explain  all  their  lessons  to  his 
children — at  least  all  the  pleasant  ones. 
My  father  assisted  me  in  my  arithmetic ; 
but  when  it  came  to  French  and  Mytho- 
logy, he  said  he  knew  nothing  about 


such  new-fangled  things — I  must  go  to 
Mr.  Tangril  for  those ;  and  I  rather  en- 
vied Emily,  because  she  had  a  father  who 
knew  just  what  I  most  wished  to  know. 
But  I  did  not  envy  her  in  the  long, 
sunny  afternoons,  when  father  and  I 
went  cantering  by  on  our  spirited 
horses,  and  I  could  see  her  through  the 
window  sewing  her  wearisome  seams, 
for  many  a  one  she  had  to  sew ;  and 
although  she  occasionally  took  a  ride 
with  us,  she  could  not  often  spare  the 
time.  Then  her  brown  dresses,!  did  not 
envy  her  those.  Why  did  she  not  wear 
pretty  muslins,  covered  with  pinks  and 
jessamines,  like  mine?  Why  did  she 
wear  that  old  faded  barege  to  church, 
and  take  it  off  so  carefully  when  she 
went  home  ?  I  proposed  to  my  mother 
to  give  her  one  of  my  new  white  frocks, 
but  she  said  Mr.  Tangril's  feelings  might 
be  hurt.  What  Mr.  Tangril's  feelings 
had  to  do  with  Emily's  dresses,  I  could 
not  imagine. 

Then  their  house  was   so   forlorn. 
Suoh  dingy  papers  on  the  walls,  such 
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meager  furniture  in  the  chambers,  such 
a  look  of  loose  pamphlets  lying  all 
about  the  parlor ;  and  Mr.  Tangril,  when 
lie  was  not  pottering  in  the  garden, 
-was  always  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
taking  up  all  the  room.  He  was  a  very 
tall,  large  man,  and  looked  much  better 
rat  of  doors  than  in  the  house.  Mrs. 
Tangril  was  a  little,  demure  woman,  who 
did  not  look  exactly  sad,  but  pinched 
and  weary,  and  yet  kindly  and  rather 
sensible.  Mr.  Tangril  was  always  very 
polite  to  her;  but  he  did  not  appear 
altogether  satisfied  with  her,  although 
she  never  seemed  to  have  a  thought  ex- 
cept to  please  him.  Even  her  very 
children  were  almost  forgotten,  so  zeal- 
ous was  she  in  his  service ;  and  I  often 
thought  Emily  had  a  hard  time  of  it, — 
like  an  old  broom  thrust  into  corners. 

I  used  to  tell  her,  but  she  would  smile 
half  reprovingly  and  say,  "  You  know 
I  must  not  be  in  father's  way ;  he  does 
not  like  to  be  interrupted."  What  he 
did  not  like  to  be  interrupted  in,  I  could 
never  understand ;  he  seemed  to  be  only 
dozing  by  the  fire,  or  puffing  smoke  all 
about  the  room,  until  every  one  was 
choked.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  he 
would  take  down  a  great,  black-looking 
book  and  read;  then  all  the% family 
would  steal  about  on  tip-toe ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  was  always  glad  to  run 
home  and  have  a  good  frolic  with  my 
father,  who  had  no  fancy  for  black  books 
or  dozing. 

In  the  garden,  too,  pleasant  as  it  was, 
I  went  about  like  a  zephyr.  Not  that 
it  was  so  very  neat,  for  many  a  weed 
grew  in  the  walks,  and  many  a  bramble 
in  the  flower-beds ;  but  Mr.  Tangril 
liked  to  have  nothing  touched  except 
by  himself.  He  gathered  all  the  flowers 
that  were  gathered,  and  ate  all  the  fruit, 
too,  for  aught  I  know,  except  that  now 
and  then  he  would  give  us  rather  a  green 
peach  or  plum.  I  felt  as  if  every  leaf, 
and  flower,  and  tree  were  labeled, 
"Hands  off!"  Yes,  and  every  insect, 
too:  for  once,  when  I  was  chasing  a 
butterfly,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  rose- 
bush, Mr.  Tangril  came  striding  along, 
and  said  he  did  not  like  to  have  butter- 
flies ohased  in  his  garden,  and  I  must 
not  break  his  bushes.  He  did  not  seem 
to  see  my  poor  little  bare  arms  all 
scratched  and  bleeding,  nor  the  tears 
that  were  trickling  down  my  cheeks; 
but  mv  father  did,  when  I  ran  home, 
and  kissed  and  comforted  me,  telling 
me  I  might  fall  into  any  of  his  bushes, 


only  I  had  better  take  care  to  ohoose 
those  that  were  not  thorny. 

Mr.  Tangril  criticised  very  severely 
all  that  went  on  in  the  world.  Politics, 
art,  literature,  science,  commerce,  no- 
thing satisfied  him.  He  was  certainly  a 
much  injured  man.  And  then  none  of 
his  neighbors  could  do  anything  in  the 
best  way.  The  farmers  did  not  know 
how  to  cultivate  their  lands;  the  me- 
chanics did  not  understand  their  trades ; 
committees  were  wanting  in  good  judg- 
ment; and  individuals  had  no  sense  at 
all.  About  building,  too,  how  much  he 
knew  that  nobody  else  did !  You  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  educated  as 
mason,  carpenter,  and  general  finisher. 
But  when  he  undertook  to  build  out  a 
little  library,  and  gave  particular  direc- 
tions to  the  workmen,  so  that  he  might 
have  a  perfect  gem,  the  chimney  smoked, 
the  window  would  not  open,  the  doors 
would  not  shut.  "  Miserable  work- 
men !"  he  called  them ;  but  our  house 
was  built  by  the  same  miserable  men, 
and  our  fires  burned  briskly,  our  doors 
and  windows  were  all  right 

That  library  cost  Mrs.  Tangril  many  # 
sleepless  hour.  It  took  all  the  little  spare 
money  they  had,  so  that  none  of  the  family 
could  have  any  new  clothes  that  year ; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  patch  up  the  old 
ones  many  a  night  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  a-bed  and  asleep  after  her 
long  day's  work.  After  all,  it  was  but 
little  used,  for  Mr.  Tangril  said  a  man 
should  not  live  apart  from  his  family ; 
he  ought  to  influence  them  by  his  pre- 
sence; and  he  liked  to  see  cheerful 
faces  about  him.  So  his  wife  went  on 
sewing,  stitch  after  stitch,  with  the 
pleasantest  countenance  she  could  as- 
sume, and  the  children  crept  about  the 
room  like  starved  mice. 

Mr.  Tangril  was  always  composed — 
severe  sometimes,  but  never  irritable. 
He  spoke  in  a  modulated  voice  to  his 
children,  called  them  by  pretty  fancy 
names,  patted  them  on  the  head,  and 
talked  to  them,  when  he  was  in  the  mood, 
as  no  one  else  ever  did.  It  was  as  good 
as  blowing  soap-bubbles  to  hear  him 
talk;  but  when  he  was  silent,  there 
seemed  to  be  such  a  weight  in  the  air 
that  it  was  never  very  exhilarating  to 
be  with  him. 

I  remember  one  evening  that  some 
friends  having  come  in  unexpectedly, 
we  got  up  some  impromptu  tableaux, 
and  I  ran  in  for  Emily,  who  was  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  one  else,  I 
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thought  She  had  on  an  old  calico 
dress,  and  asked  me  to  wait  while  she 
went  up  stairs  to  put  on  her  silk  one. 
"  Delightful,"  thought  I,  "  Emily  has  a 
silk  dress!"  So  I  tried  to  wait  pa- 
tiently. The  air  in  the  room  seemed  to 
be  musty,  partly  from  the  old  book  Mr. 
Tangril  was  reading,  partly  from  the 
old  carpet  and  the  old  aspect  of  things 
altogether.  It  was  perfectly  still,  ex- 
cept the  weary  ticking  of  a  clock,  which 
ticked  slower  than  any  mortal  clock  I 
had  ever  heard,  and  the  clicking  of  Mrs. 
Tangril's  needle,  as  she  pursued  her 
endless  work.  She  broke  two  needles 
while  I  was  sitting  there,  her  work  was 
so  stiff;  and  once  I  almost  thought  I 
heard  her  sigh.  If  the  children  whis- 
pered, she  would  say,  under  her  breath, 
44 Hush,  my  dear;  remember  your  fa- 
ther." 

I  thought  of  my  father  at  home,  wind- 
ing an  immense  turban  for  Haroun  Al 
R&schid,  and  how  merry  they  all  were. 
At  last  Mr.  Tangril  lifted  his  head  a 
little,  without  observing  me,  however, 
and  read  a  sentence  or  two,  in  which,  I 
Ihink,  the  Hebrew  idiom  must  have  been 
preserved ;  for,  although  the  words  were 
English,  I  could  make  nothing  of  them. 

"  Do  you  fully  understand  that,  my 
dear  ?"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Tangril. 

"I  believe  I  do;  the  tone  is  very 
high ;  it  is  a  fine  intuition,"  she  replied. 

Little,  dusting;,  enduring,  seam-sew- 
ing Mrs.  Tangril  always  followed  her 
husband  at  every  risk ;  but  she  some- 
times missed  a  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
made  rather  a  fluttering  piece  of  work 
of  it 

Emily  came  down  in  the  silk  dress, 
and  I  was  quite  disappointed  to  see  that 
it  was  only  her  mother's  old  striped  one 
altered  over  for  her.  "Never  mind," 
I  said  to  myself,  u  I  will  dress  ner  up 
in  satins  and  embroideries,  and  make  a 
gorgeous  sultana  of  her. 

As  Emily  and  I  grew  older,  Mr.  Tan- 
gril's fairy  stories  expanded  into  finer 
thoughts..  When  we  sat  with  him  be- 
side the  river,  he  would  tell  us  that 
spirit  flowed  through  matter  as  the 
waters  flowed  through  their  channel; 
that  all  things  were  formed  in  one  es- 
sence; that  matter  became  subtilized 
through  finer  and  finer  forms,  through 
liquids  and  gases,  through  magnetism 
and  electricity,  until  it  beoame  spirit; 
or,  rather,  that  matter  was  but  the  con- 
densing of  spirit,  the  circumference  not 
vitalized ;  that  there  was  no  I  and  no 


Thou,  no  individual  and  no  object,  but 
that  the  apparition  we  call  object  was 
always  organic,  from  the  crystal  up  to 
the  beating  heart;  and  that  society, 
which  was  an  aggregation  of  those  ap- 
paritions called  persons,  should  also  be 
organic.  Then  he  went  on  with  theo- 
ries for  organizing  the  world,  which  I 
thought  very  splendid.  As  he  spoke, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bonds  of  actual 
life  were  loosened,  and  that  I  walked 
forth  into  wider  space.  And  yet  it  was 
all  rather  vague,  and  I  wished  he  would 
be  more  definite,  or  that  I  could  exactly 
apprehend  him.  Then,  after  he  had 
been  sitting  beneath  the  blue  sky,  say- 
ing there  was  no  I  and  no  Thou,  no 
meum  and  no  tuum,  that  he  himself  sit- 
ting there  was  but  a  mere  semblance  of 
reality,  I  could  not  but  think  it  slightly 
inconsistent  that  he  should  go  home 
and  let  his  family  grind  in  the  mill  of 
daily  life,  that  he  might  be  fed.  If  one 
spirit  flowed  through  all,  why  was  he 
not  at  work  with  them  ?  I  soon  had 
reason  to  feel  very  indignant  upon  this 
subject. 

One  evening  he  had  been  speaking 
about  the  divine  afflatus,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  cods,  and  I  went  to  bed  so 
elated  I  could  not  sleep.  A  new  heaven 
and  a  riew  earth  seemed  to  be  opened 
to  me.  In  the  morning  I  ran  over  to 
Emily's  to  see  if  she  shared  my  delight 
She  was  sitting  on  the  door-steps  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.  Red  honeysuckles 
were  lightly  hanging  against  her  dark 
hair ;  the  morning  sunlight  shone  upon 
her  fair  forehead ;  her  rosy  cheeks  were 
half  hidden  in  the  shade  as  she  sat  with 
her  head  bending  down.  "She  looks 
like  a  soft  dewy  lower ;  so  lovely,  she 
might  inspire  a  poet,*'  I  said  to  myself 
as  I  approached ;  "  but  too  sad  for  such 
a  glorious  morning,"  I  thought,  as  she 
raised  her  face.  "  What  is  it,  Emily  ?" 
I  asked. 

44 1  am  thinking  I  ought  to  begin  to 
keep  school,"  she  replied. 

44  Begin  to  keep  school,  child !  What 
are  you  going  to  do  that  for  ?" 

44  We  have  so  little  money,  somebody 
must  earn  some.  Mother  cannot,  she 
has  so  much  to  do,  and  the  other  chil- 
dren are  too  young." 

"But  your  father,  why  cannot  he 
keep  sohool,  or  do  something?" 

44  He  cannot  bring  his  mind  down  to 
such  things.  So  great  a  genius  as  he 
is  should  not  be  obliged  to  work  like 
ordinary  men.     I  would  rather  keep 
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school  a  hundred  jean  than  have  him 
do  80." 

Just  then  a  puff  of  tobacco-smoke 
came  through  the  fresh  morning  air. 
"Divine  afflatus !"  thought  I,  and  I  look- 
ed at  Emily  to  see  how  it  affected  her. 
"Was  she  quite  in  earnest?  Did  she 
really  think  so  much  of  him  ?  Yes ;  I 
saw  that  expression  of  reverence  in  her 
face  I  had  so  often  seen  when  her 
father  was  talking  to  us,  and  I  had  not 
wondered  at  it  then.  But  was  she  right 
to  place  him  so  high  above  all  common 
duties?  I  did  not  know;  I  was  too 
young  to  judge.  But  one  thing  I  did 
know — Emily  was  too  young  to  keep 
school. 

I  went  home  to  breakfast,  raging 
about  it  to  my  father.  "  My  loveliest 
Emily  is  going  to  keep  school,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  She  says  her  father  cannot 
work,  and  she  must." 

My  father  muttered  something;  it 
sounded  very  much  like  "Lazy  old 
dog!" 

"Did  you  call  Emily  an  old  dog, 
father,"  I  said. 

44  Oh,  no,  not  at  all.  And  so  the 
poor  child  is  going  to  keep  sohool,  is 
she?" 

44  And  she  is  only  sixteen ;  just  my 
age.  Figurcz-vous  me  keeping  school." 

44  What  a  strange  man  he  is !  I  of- 
fered him  an  excellent  place  in  mv 
business  ten  years  ago,  and  he  said  it 
would  compromise  his  views  if  he  ac- 
cepted it.  Compromise  a  cobweb! 
What,  his  views  can  be,  I  do  not  know. 
Still-life  ones,  I  fancy.  He  might  have 
made  a  comfortable  living,  and  be  send- 
ing his  children  to  the  best  schools,  in- 
stead of  driving  them  out  to  keep  one. 
Poor  little  Emily !" 

And  poor  little  Emily  it  was  who  took 
a  small  room  in  a  village,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  opened  an  infant  school.  I 
often  walked  out  to  walk  home  with  her 
in  the  afternoon,  and  it  grieved  me  to 
see  that  she  seemed  to  grow  more  and 
more  weary  every  day;  but  she  said 
she  would  soon  become  accustomed  to 
her  school.  She  had  always  been  so 
free  and  happy  at  home,  it  came  hard 
at  first.  Free  and  happy  with  that  ever- 
lasting sewing !  One  day,  when  I  went, 
she  said  she  was  going  to  give  a  music- 
lesson  in  the  afternoon,  and  should  stay 
all  night  with  a  friend. 

44  A  music-lesson!  What  is  that 
for?"  I  exclaimed. 

44 1  must  make  as  much  money  as  I 


can,  you  know.  To-day  my  first  quar- 
ter's salary  came  in,  and  it  is  not  muoh ; 
but  I  will  boy  father  a  book  with  part 
of  it ;  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  buy  him 
something  with  my  own  earnings." 

So  we  went  into  a  store,  and  she 
bought  an  old-looking  book,  such  as 
she  thought  her  father  would  like. 
Her  hand  trembled  as  she  paid  the 
money,  partly  with  emotion,  and  partly 
because  she  was  so  exhausted.  I  left 
her  to  give  the  music-lesson,  and  car- 
ried the  book  to  her  father,  whom  I 
found  looking  at  the  sunset  in  the  gar- 
den, and  paring  a  plum  with  his  pen- 
knife. «  What  kind  of  a  book  is  it  ?" 
he  said ;  u  not  much  of  anything.  But 
Emily  is  a  sweet  girl;  you  can  give 
her  this  plum  when  you  see  her,  with 
her  father's  love."  He  gave  me  a  plum, 
almost  mellow  on  one  side,  representing 
her  father's  love,  I  suppose.  The  book 
was  put  upon  a  shelf  m  his  library,  and 
never  taken  down  again,  as  I  saw  by 
the  dust  that  collected  upon  it,  and  as 
Emily  also  saw,  I  fear.  He  never  liked 
to  have  his  library  dusted,  and  it  was 
only  too  evident  which  books  were  not  " 
often  read. 

When  I  gave  Emily  the  plum  in  the 
morning,  with  her  father's  message,  her 
eyes  glistened;  but  fortunately  her 
scholars  came  into  school  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  think  a  burst  of  tears  just 
then  would  have  broken  her  heart. 
Perhaps  she  was  beginning  to  see  that 
fine  feathers  do  not  always  make  fine 
birds. 

One  by  one,  Emily's  sisters  began  to 
keep  school.  Early,  very  early,  they 
began.  Edward  was  to  be  sent  to  col- 
lege, Emily  said.  "But  Edward  is 
such  a  dull  boy,"  I  remonstrated.  "  It 
would  be  muoh  better  for  you  to  go  to 
college,  Emily." 

44 1  should  like  nothing  better,  if  there 
were  a  college  for  girls,"  she  replied. 
44  But,  alas !  no ;  I  must  keep  on  with 
the  spelling-book  and  the  infants. 
Edward,  is  not  so  very  dull  and  father 
>  says  he  went  to  college  himself,  and  his 
son  must  have  the  same  advantages. 

44  And  so  Edward  entered  college, 
and  Edward  came  out  of  college,  and 
when  I  returned  from  Europe,  where  I 
had  been  traveling  several  years  with 
my  father  and  mother,  I  found  him  in 
his  dressing-gown,  smoking  a  cigar  on 
one  side  of  the  stove,  opposite  his  father, 
and  his  father's  pipe  and  dressing-gown, 
ordering  the  girls  about,  and  wonder- 
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ing  when  dinner  would  be  ready.  Fa- 
ther gaye  him  a  clerkship  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  that  was  the  end  of  his  college 
education,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
but  not  the  end  of  his  sisters'  broken 
health,  injured  for  his  sake,  and  for 
which  they  never  received  much  grati- 
tude, except  a  few  half-joking  words. 

"  Edward  will  never  be  so  much  of  a 
man  as  his  father  was,"  said  my  mother. 
"  He  was  very  fascinating  once." 

"What,  old  Mr.  Tangril!" 

"  He  was  not  old  then ;  he  was  young 
Edward  Tangril,  and  very  handsome." 

44  He  is  not  handsome  now ;  he  looks 
so  indolent,  and  his  face  is  all  sunken 
away.  But  I  can  remember  I  thought 
him  good  looking  when  I  was  a  child." 

"  And  you  thought  him  entertaining, 
too,  did  you  not?" 

41  Oh,  yes ;  very,  with  his  fairy  sto- 
ries." 

44  He  was  just  as  agreeable  to  us  with 
his  visions  and  his  poems.  They  must 
have  been  his  own,  for  I  never  found 
them  in  any  books ;  and  very  beautiful 
we  thought  them.  We  admired  him 
very  much ;  and  yet  I  always  felt  there 
was  some  want  of  energy  in  him.  But 
Sally  Gray  was  such  a  butterfly,  she 
never  looked  to  see  if  her  flowers  were 
well  rooted;  so  she  folded  her  poor 
little  wings,  never  to  open  them  again." 

"  That little,  subdued  Mrs.  Tangril  a 
butterfly !"  I  exclaimed. 

41  She  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  the 
liveliest  and  the  prettiest  of  us  all.  But 
he  has  made  a  working-bee  of  her; 
her  butterfly  days  have  long  been 
passed.  He  had  the  old  family  house 
and  garden,  and  a  little  property ;  not 
much  income,  I  fancy,  for  I  could  see 
she  had  to  manage  her  expenses  care- 
fully, and  she  always  looked  rather  se- 
rious when  he  went  to  town ;  he  was 
sure  to  bring  home  half  a  dozen  new 
bookB  or  engravings,  and  then  the  old 
bonnet  or  dress  had  to  be  worn  some 
months  longer,  or  she  had  to  make  the 
new  one  herself.  He  liked  to  see  wo- 
men dressed  simply,  he  said,  and  he  had  * 
every  reason  to  be  gratified.  Then 
came  the  children,  and  with  them  came 
greater  economy,  and  now,  poor  things, 
tney  all  have  to  work  hard  to  pay  for 
his  tastes  and  his  poetry.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  the  same  with  Edward,  but  he 
will  never  be  so  fine  a  person  as  his 
father." 

44 Fine  nonsense!"  exclaimed  my  fa- 
ther.    My  mother  and  I  looked  at  each 


other  and  smiled.  My  father  looked  at 
us  both  and  burst  into  one  of  his  most 
hearty  laughs.  "  You  are  a  couple  of 
babies,"  he  said,  44and  I  will  buy  each 
of  you  a  rattle." 

While  I  was  in  Europe  I  correspond- 
ed with  Emily,  but  often  thought  it  was 
cruel  to  write  to  her  about  the  beautiful 
things  I  was  seeing,  while  she  was 
plodding  along  at  home  in  such  a  dull 
way.  When  I  returned,  I  saw  that  her 
life  had  been  even  worse  than  dull  for 
her.  The  pretty  oval  of  her  face  was 
not  lost,  but  all  the  fair  color  had  gone, 
and  her  eyelids  drooped  heavily  over 
the  eyes  once  so  bright.  4i  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  no  youth  left  in  me,"  she  said. 

44  Why,  Emily,  you  are  only  twenty- 
three;  so  am  I,  and  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
were  more  than  sixteen." 

44  Many  a  weary  day  has  passed 
since  I  was  sixteen,"  and  I  saw  tears  in 
her  eyes;  I  believe  they  had  long 
ceased  to  fall  upon  her  cheeks.  "  Yon 
have  all  the  youth,  and  all  the  beauty, 
now,"  she  said,  slightly  glancing  at  our 
two  faces  reflected  in  the  glass. 

44  You  were  so  beautiful  then !" 

41  Frank  thinks  I  am  so  still;  he  has 
not  forgotten  that  I  once  was  young." 

44  You  have  been  engaged  to  him  such 
a  long  time — when  are  you  going  to  be 
married?" 

44  We  cannot  be  so  yet  He  has  just 
got  through  with  his  law  studies :  he  has 
only  his  office  and  his  office  boy — he 
cannot  support  me  on  that  yon  know," 
she  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 

44  But  you  can  support  yourself,  as 
you  do  now,  with  your  school." 

44  He  would  never  consent  to  that — 
his  delicate  little  child,  as  he  calls  me." 

44  Then  you  can  give  up  your  school, 
and  grow  strong  and  well." 

44  No,  I  cannot.  We  have  spent  all 
our  money  upon  Edward's  education, 
and  other  necessary  things.  We  have 
not  a  dollar  now  in  the  family,  except 
what  we  girls  earn." 

44 It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame!"  I  ex- 
claimed, and  went  in  search  of  my 
father,  as  usual  under  all  difficulties. 

44  Father,  I  think  the  thousand  dollars 
you  promised  me  for  my  allowance  will 
be  too  much.  May  I  give  half  of  it 
away?  Emily  and  Frank  cannot  be 
married  because  they  have  no  money. 
If  they  had  five  hundred  a  year,  that 
would  answer  very  well,  I  think,  until 
he  gets  into  practice." 

44 No,  that  will  never   do;    Frank 
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^vould  not  like  that.  But  I  will  give  him 
"business  in  his  profession,  and  he  can 
"be  married  in  two  or  three  years." 

"  Meantime,   Emily  will  die  if  she 
continues  her  school." 
•     •*  Well,  give  her  the  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  let  her  ran  about  in  the  fields 
and  grow  healthy." 

"  Splendid!"  I  cried,  and  dashed  off  to 
Emily's.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  knock 
at  her  chamber-door.  "  Oh,  be  joyful," 
I  exclaimed.  "  Free,  free,  forever  free  ! 
You. will  never  have  to  keep  school 
again." 

"Why  not?"  said  Emily,  with  a 
faint  color  rising  to  her  cheeks, 

44  Because,  my  darling,  I  have  a  lar- 
ger allowance  than  I  can  possibly  use, 
and  you  must  share  it  with  me.  Five 
hundred  a  year  is  more  than  you  can 
make  by  your  school." 

Emily  was  a  good  girl,  willing  to  re- 
ceive what  she  would  nave  gladly  given 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  ac- 
cepted my  offer.  I  danced  home  down 
the  garden  path,  singing,  u  Hark,  hark, 
the  lark."  I  thought  I  had  better  not 
stay  long,  just  then. 

In  the  twilight,  I  saw  her  walking 
slowly  towards  our  house,  among  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  her  head  bowed 
down.  •*  What  is  the  sorrow,  now,"  I 
said,  running  to  meet  her.  "  I  thought 
we  should  always  be  so  happy." 

44  You  are  a  dear  child,  and  your 
kindness  makes  me  happy.  I  only  felt 
a  little  sad,  thinking  I  must  still  go  on 
with  my  school  Father  sayB  I  must 
not  accept  your  offer.  He  calls  it  de- 
pendence." 

44  Depend  upon  it,  he  knows  nothing 
about  it ;  I  will  go  straight  and  speak 
to  him." 

"  Why,  Jeannie !" 

"  I  will  go,"  I  said,  resolutely,  for  I 
felt  a  little  frightened,  and  off  I  went 
to  the  den  of  the  lion, — the  dismal  little 
library. 

•*  You  look  very  much  excited.  Miss 
Jane,"  said  the  lion.  44  You  had  better 
take  a  chair  and  compose  yourself."  I 
took  a  chair — a  very  dusty  one— and 
tried  to  be  calm. 

44  Emily  says,  sir,  lhat  you  will  not 
let  her  give  up  her  school." 

41 1  do  not  object  to  having  my  daugh- 
ters keep  school ;  it  is  excellent  disci- 
pline for  their  characters  and  gives 
them  an  opportunity  of  doing  muoh 
good  to  others.  It  is  an  education  both 
for  them  and  for  their  pupils." 


44  But  Emily  began  so  young,  and  has 
kept  school  so  long,  and  is  injuring  her 
health ;  she  ought  to  leave  off." 

44 1  should  be  glad  if  she  could  do  so 
with  propriety,"  he  replied,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  meek  resignation. 

44  She  can  do  so,  if  she  shares  my  al- 
lowance with  me." 

44  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot  accept  mo- 
ney from  your  father." 

"  But  you  do  not  accept  it,  sir,  nor 
does  my  father  give  it  to  you ;  it  is 
Emily  who  accepts  it  from  me.  You 
would  not  object  to  my  giving  her  a  gold 
chain,  would  you?" 

"  That  would  be  a  gift  of  love." 

44  And  so  is  this ;  what  difference  does 
it  make,  a  few  dollars  more  or  less  ?" 

"  My  family  must  not  eat  the  bread 
of  charity  while  I  am  spared  to  main- 
tain them." 

I  opened  my  eyes  very  wide : — "  How 
does  he  think  he  maintains  them  ?"  I 
wondered.  "  By  scratching  in  his  gar- 
den like  an  old  hen,— or  by  smoking 
his  pipe,  or  reading  Hebrew."  I  wanted 
to  ask  him  what  he  did  to  felp  himself 
or  anybody  else,  that  he  might  see  him- 
self as  he  was,  for  once  in  his  life.  But 
I  looked  at  his  white  hairs,  and  had 
not  the  heart  to  do  it.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  must  himself  have  a  glimpse  of  his 
own  fallacy,  and  that,  if  I  said  another 
word,  he  would  hide  his  face  in  his 
hands  and  weep;  I  could  not  have 
borne  to  see  that,  so  I  went  away. 

**  Mr.  Tangril  will  not  let  Emily  ac- 
cept the  money,"  I  told  my  father. 
44  He  says  he  will  not  let  his  family  live 
upon  charity  while  he  can  maintain 
them." 

41  Maintain  them!  maintain  a  pussy- 
cat !" 

I  laughed; — my  father  was  getting 
angry. 

"You  may  well  laugh,"  he  said, 
drawing  me  toward  him.  "And  you 
may  be  thankful  that  you  have  some 
one  to  maintain  you  with  something  be- 
sides fine  words ;  that  you  do  not  have 
to  wear  out  your  young  life,  and  your 
old  life,  too,  if  any  should  be  spared  you, 
in  earning  a  little  livelihood  for  your- 
self, and  tor  your  father,  too.  Heavens ! 
I  could  not  sit  still  in  my  easy-chair 
and  bear  that — I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can.  Does  Mr.  Tangril  ever  open 
his  eyes  wide  enough  to  look  at  you  and 
Emily,  and  see  the  difference  between 
you  ?  You  so  healthy  and  blooming,— 
Emily  a  mere  ghost.    I  can  remember 
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when  she  was  prettier  and  stronger  than 
you,  poor  girl.  And  so  he  will  not  let 
her  keep  the  money?  Why  does  she 
mind  what  he  says  about  it?" 

'•  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  disobey 
her  father?" 

"A  girl  of  her  age  need  not  obey 
anybody, —  more  especially  when  she 
has  been  supporting  herself  for  half-a- 
dozen  years.  But  you  women  like  to 
make  slaves  of  yourselves,  I  believe. 
She  ought  to  judge  for  herself." 

"  Shall  I  tell  her  what  you  say  ?" 

"Yes,  you  can  tell  her  anything  I 
say,  only  I  suppose  it  will  not  do  to  tell 
her  that  her  father  is  a  regular  old  ty- 
rant." 

I  wished  to  speak  to  Emily  again 
upon  the  subject,  but  she  seemed  to 
shrink  from  any  more  words  about  it,  so 
I  had  to  let  it  go.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  see  that  her  wardrobe  was  well  sup- 
plied, everything  being  made,  that  she 
might  not  have  to  sew  out  of  school. 
But  I  could  not  send  her  father  ready- 
made  shirts,  and  I  knew  she  had  many 
a  one  to  mde  when  she  was  longing  for 
a  little  rest.  So  years  went  on.  Her 
father  called  her  a  sweet  girl  and  his 
lily-flower  Emily,  and  she  grew  thin- 
ner and  thinner ;  but  that  I  think  he 
never  saw,  he  was  so  much  occupied 
writing  an  authentic  memoir  of  him- 
self, from  his  babyhood  up  to  his  tenth 
year. 

At  length,  after  I  had  long  been  mar- 
ried, and  had  a  little  joyous  child  play- 
ing about  me,  Frank  had  a  fair  prospect 
of  being  able  to  support  Emily,  and 
their  few  friends  were  summoned  to  the 
little,  musty  parlor  to  witness  the  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Tangril,  larger  than  ever, 
gave  her  his  blessing,  and  remarked  that 
he  hoped  her  new  home  would  be  as 
serene  as  that  of  her  childhood  had 
been,  and  that  her  new  protector  would 
remember  how  tenderly  she  had  always 
been  watched  and  cherished. 

Frank's  eyes  flashed,  as  if  such  a  de- 
gree of  self-delusion  were  hardly  to  be 
endured,  but  Emily  bowed  her  patient 
little  head  and  received  her  father's 
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blessing,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  a  trua 
father. 

They  took  a  small  house,  nearly  op- 
posite. Mr.  Tangril  often  passed  an 
evening  with  them,  smoking  his  pipe 
with  great  urbanity  in  Emily's  pretty,, 
curtained  parlor,  never  asking  how  they 
enjoyed  that  act  of  beneficence.  Many 
a  nice  little  dish  did  she  make  and  carry 
to  him ;  the  newspaper  was  always  sent 
over  the  moment  Frank  had  done  with 
it,  although  she  never  read  it  herself, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  old 
shirt-making  went  on  for  the  old  gen- 
tleman under  the  new  roof; — she  wished 
to  assist  her  mother  and  sisters  a  little. 
Frank  would  not  have  liked  it,  if  he  had  * 
known  it,  for  he  insisted  that  she  should 
do  nothing  but  rest,  and  walk,  and  read, 
and  enjoy  herself.  He  took  her  short 
journeys  whenever  he  could,  and  they 
seemed  to  do  her  a  little  good.  Nothing 
but  his  tenderness  kept  her  alive, — but 
it  was  too  late.  She  faded  away,  day 
by  day,  and  at  length  there  came  a  day 
when  she  was  no  longer  there.  They 
had  loved  each  other  when  they  were 
children,  and  Frank  had  devoted  all  a 
boy's  ardent  spirit  to  his  studies,  that 
he  might  some  time  have  a  home  in  which 
they  could  pass  a  happy  life  together, 
and  now  she  had  gone  and  left  him  with 
only  a  little  pale  child,  looking  as  if 
she  must  soon  follow  her  mother. 

As  soon  as  this  little,  innocent  thing 
could  walk  alone,  she  would  totter  across 
the  road  to  grandpapa's,  and  delight 
to  sit  on  his  knee,  and  hear  his 
pretty  stories  about  birds  and  flowers. 
I  met  him  one  day  leading  her  out  of  a 
baker's  shop,  with  a  singer-cake  in  her 
hand.  "How  touching  it  is,"  said  a 
sensitive  young  lady  who  was  with  me, 
"  to  see  that  very  large  old  gentleman 
leading  that  very  little  child,  and  feed- 
ing her  so  sweetly." 

"  Yes,  very  touching,"  I  thought  in 
my  indignant  heart  "He  has  let  the 
mother  work  herself  to  death, — he  may 
well  feed  the  child  with  gingerbread  •'* 

And  the  Harmless  Old  Gentleman  led 
the  little  child  out  of  sight. 
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IN  laying  down  the  last  page  of  "  The 
Newcomes,"  one  is  tempted  to  ex- 
claim, in  language  similar  to  that  the 
eminent  critic,  F.  Bay  ham,  Esq.,  used 
to  apply  to  his  good  mend  and  patron, 
the  Colonel :  u  Brave  old  Thackeray, 
noble  old  soul ;  if  you  ain't  a  trump  and 
a  brick,  there  isn't  any  on  the  face  of 
this  earth !"  With  the  same  restrained 
ardor  in  which  the  brave  Colonel  him- 
self used  to  charge  at  the  head  of  his 
Indian  dragoons  upon  the  Mahrattah 
cavalry,  you  charge  upon  the  selfishness 
and  shams  of  our  cozy  little  societies. 
With  the  same  dauntless  bravery  which 
fills  the  ditches  and  heaps  the  ramparts 
of  Sebastopol  with  the  bodies  of  your 
sturdy  countrymen,  you  lay  about  you 
on  all  sides  the  dead  and  wounded  Cos- 
sacks of  the  false  life  on  whioh  you  war. 
You  are  a  whole  regiment  in  one 
man, — now  pouring  a  rattling  fire  of 
grape  into  the  enemy — now  picking 
down  a  general  or  a  sentinel  with  a 
Minie  rifle — and  now  exploding  grandly 
like  a  line  of  bombs — while  ever  and 
anon  is  heard,  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
general  roar,  the  deep  boom  of  some 
thirty-two  pounder,  which  does  an 
amazing  deal  of  damage. 

But  brave  old  Colonel  Thackeray, 
noble  old  soul,  you  have  done  a  great 
deal  more  in  "  The  Newcomes  "  than  dis- 
charge your  files  of  musketry  and  your 
parks  of  artillery  upon  the  murderous 
social  Cossacks,  sweeping  them  down 
by  the  hundred :  you  have  turned  Miss 
Nightingale,  too,  and  visited  the  hos- 
pitals, and  helped  the  sick,  and  assuaged 
the  horrors  of  the  dying,  and  pointed 
their  last  hopes  to  the  blessed  consola- 
tions of  Christian  goodness  and  truth. 
You  have  shown  that  you  have  a  great 
big  heart  (of  which  we  that  knew  you 
did  not  need  to  be  convinced)  though 
some  said  that  you  had  none,  and  that 
you  were  only  a  hard  old  soldier,  saber- 
ing people  all  around  you,  without  hu- 
man pity  or  remorse.  Yes,  indeed,  a 
heart  as  big  as  that  of  the  Colonel  him- 
self, but  with  a  head  a  great  deal  wiser 
than  his;  large  and  generous  sympa- 
thies, tenderness,  a  kind  love  of  your 
brother,  and  yet  a  truthfulness  which 
does  not  allow  you  to  say  that  the  world 


is  made  up  of  these,  and  a  deep,  noble, 
Christian  philosophy,  which  gives  you 
comfort  in  the  absence  of  these. 

The  merits  of  Thackeray,  which  have 
raised  him  to  his  eminent  position,  are 
quite  unanimously  allowed.  They  have 
been  so  often  dwelt  upon,  at  least,  that 
no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  what  they 
are.  First  and  foremost  is  his  wonder- 
ful humor  —  a  quality  in  whioh  he  is 
not  inferior  to  Swift,  Fielding,  Dickens, 
or  any  other  among  the  illustrious  Eng- 
lish humorists — and  which,  in  some 
form  or  other,  steeps  and  saturates 
every  page  of  his  writings.  And  this 
humor  is  as  various  as  it  is  deep  and  fine 
— now  broadly  grotesque,  as  in  "Yel- 
lowplush's  Letters,"  and  some  of  the 
contributions  to  "  Punch" — and  now  as 
gentle  and  delicate  as  the  nicest  touches 
of  Addison  or  Goldsmith.  Even  the  ex- 
quisite irony  of  Cervantes  scarcely  sur- 
passes that  of  many  a  passage  that 
might  be  taken  from  the  "  Paris  Sketch 
Book,"  the  "Irish  Sketches/'  or,  the 
"  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo."  The 
exuberant  fun,  the  rollicking  animal 
spirit,  which  sometimes  carries  Dickens 
away  into  caricature,  is  not  found  in 
Thackeray ;  but  he  is  more  uniformly 
equable  in  his  vivacity,  and  is  never 
mastered  by,  but  always  masters  his 
genius. 

Indeed,  the  calm  and  impassive  tone 
which  he  preserves,  as  if  he  were  only 
a  spectator  of  what  he  describes,  quite 
disinterested  and  heedless,  might  be 
mentioned  as  the  second  among  those  ad- 
mirable traits  which  have  gained  him  a 
name.  His  scenes  and  characters  never 
seem  to  be  invented.  They  come  to 
pass.  The  author  lifts  the  curtain  and 
the  play  goes  on  before  us.  He  com- 
ments and  ridicules,  he  sneers  and 
laughs  at  the  motley  throng,  but  he 
does  so  as  one  of  the  audience.  One 
does  not  feel  that  he  is  responsible 
for  the  result;  the  actors  are  only 
about  their  own  work,  and  the  stories 
tell  themselves.  Mr.  Thackeray  is, 
at  best,  nothing  more  than  the  man 
at  the  door,  who  takes  our  tickets  and 

Eoints  out  the  best  seats.    Or,  rather, 
e  is  the  friend  who  asks  us  to  his 
chamber,  to  take  a  peep  out  of  his  win- 
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dow  at  the  busy  world  of  the  streets,  or 
into  the  neighboring  windows,  while  he 
chats  pleasantly  at  our  side  aoout  what 
we  both  see.  Old  Pendennis,  and 
Costigan,  and  Farintosh,  and  Becky, 
and  Bareacres,  and  a  thousand  more, 
are  the  people  who  are  passing,  or  who 
occupy  the  parlors  and  bed-rooms  op- 
posite. He  knows  them  all,  and  tells 
us  who  they  are,  if  we  are  ourselves  too 
dull  to  guess  it  from  their  mere  ap- 
pearance. 

It  is  this  remarkable  realism  which 
gives  his  books  their  aspect  of  an  actual 
transcript  of  the  life  of  society.  Every- 
body, on  reading  them,  is  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  author  has  seen  what 
he  sets  forth,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  his  own  agency  in  the  business  is 
little  more  than  that  of  the  camera  lucida 
which  reflects  the  picture.  ••  He  simply 
puts  down  the  reports  of  his  eyes,"  ex- 
claims Mr.  Keen,  u  as  any  well-informed 
gentleman  might  do."  But,  then,  my 
mend,  what  eyes  they  are !  how  they 
take  in  every  minute  particular  of  the 
visible  appearance,  and,  haviug  got  that, 
have  pierced  the  entire  significance  of 
it !  Almost  every  person,  as  you  hint, 
is  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  world 
and  its  ways  with  his  eyes,  and  Thacke- 
ray does  no  more;  but  there  is  some- 
thing so  sharp,  so  penetrating,  so  lumi- 
nous in  his  look,  that  when  he  sees  the 
thing  he  sees  the  whole  of  it — inside  as 
well  as  out — and  that  not  only  with  his 
eyes,  but  with  his  brain  and  heart.  We 
know  of  no  writer  in  any  literature, 
whose  characterizations  of  men,  and  of 
incidents,  are  so  sharply  defined,  so 
nioely  and  finely  cut,  so  chiseled,  as  if 
from  the  blook,  like  a  piece  of  statuary, 
and  yet  so  free  and  flowing,  and  full  of 
animation,  the  most  unlike  statuary  of 
anything  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
impossible  not  to  recognize  his  men  and 
women,  should  we  meet  them  again  in 
the  streets,  which  might  easily  be.  In 
fact,  when  we  ourselves  attended  an 
opening  of  Parliament  in  London,  or 
drove  through  Hyde  Park,  we  saw  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  were  about  to 
accost  them  on  the  score  of  old  ac- 
quaintance. We  heard  the  Captain  sing 
an  Irish  song  in  a  cider-cellar  in  the 
Strand.     Mr.  Jeames  waited  upon  us 

when  we  dined  at ,  and  we  were 

introduced  personally  to  a  dozen  well- 
known  fellows  at  the  club.  We  need 
not  mention  their  names,  as,  wo  are 
gorry  to  say,  they  were  generally  snobs. 


But,  beside  his  realism  and  mira. 
culous  insight,  Thackeray  owes  modi 
of  his  success  to  his  unequaled  style— 
a  style  which  we  hardly  know  how  to 
describe.  It  is  so  clear  and  simple,  that 
it  seems  at  first  to  possess  no  really 
salient  qualities — to  be  a  kind  of  uncon- 
scious flow  of  the  author's  thoughts— 
and  yet  the  impressions  produced  by  it 
are  so  positive  and  peculiar,  that  we  an 
almost  forced  to  regard  it  as  a  result  of 
the  most  elaborate  art.  But  there  are 
no  signs  of  effort  about  it,  no  marks  of 
labor,  no  incompleteness  or  clumsiness, 
no  commonplaces  or  affectations  of 
phrase,  and  no  decided  polish  or  brilli- 
ancy, but  only  an  easy,  off-hand,  charm- 
ing, and  irresistible  grace,  which  you 
would  not  observe  if  you  did  not  set 
about  it  purposely,  in  order  to  analyze 
your  pleasure.  Like  a  stream  which 
runs  through  a  rich  meadow,  it  rolls  on 
quite  ignorant  of  its  own  sweet  murmur 
and  its  own  gentle  ripple.  Addison's 
style  suggests  it,  but  Addison's  was 
more  artificial ;  Goethe's  had  much  of 
the  same  clearness,  but  Goethe's  was 
more  staid  and  stately;  Fielding's  had 
the  same  naturalness,  but  was  at  times 
too  careless  and  hurried ;  and,  in  fact, 
we  can  onlv  speak  of  it  as  Thackeray's 
own, — original,  vigorous,  natural,  lim- 
pid, idiomatic,  and  flexible, — a  perfect 
vehicle  for  the  man's  peculiar  spirit 

All  this  is  admitted,  we  say— all  these 
qualities  are  pretty  unanimously  con- 
ceded to  him — and  yet  Thackeray  can 
hardly  be  called  a  popular  writer.  He 
is  notpopular  in  the  sense  that  Dickens 
is.  fife  is  not  loved  nearly  so  much  as 
he  is  admired.  He  has  not  taken  hold 
of  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  and  become 
their  intimate  personal  friend.  We  do 
not  refer  to  those  who  would  say  of 
him  what  the  criminal  said  of  the  judge, 
and  on  the  same  grounds,  "Take  (hat 
man  away,  for  I  go  in  fear  of  my  He 
beoause  of  him ;"  but  to  a  class,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a  large  cJasSf 
who  view  him  with  distrust  and  aver- 
sion, if  not  with  positive  dislike,  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  r^P60*: 
They  allege  that  his  writings,  with  all 
their  pleasant  excellence  and  inventive 
energy,  with  all  their  wit  and  pathos, 
and  freshness  and  sagacity,  and  *k™o 
and  variety  of  character,  and  healthful 
scrutiny,  are  offensive  from  their  ex- 
cessive severity,  from  their  misanthrop- 
ical views  of  life,  and  from  their  essen- 
tial injustice  in  dwelling  upon  the  worse 
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aspects  of  human  nature  instead  of  the 
better.  We  are  acquainted  with  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  amply  qualified,  by  origi- 
nal endowment  and  by  culture,  to  under- 
take the  task  of  criticism,  who  express 
a  total  inability  to  read  Thackeray. 
They  get  weary,  they  tell  us,  of  repre- 
sentations of  society  wholly  made  up 
of  snobs,  rascals,  demireps,  flunkeys, 
tuft-hunters,  fools,  coxcombs,  managing 
mammas,  obedient  daughters,  insolent 
and  silly  nabobs,  and  hoary  old  repro- 
bates in  general.  They  long  to  see 
among  the  figures  which  flit  through 
his  phantasmagoria,  among  the  black 
silhouettes  of  his  canvas,  some  reminis- 
cences of  the  heroes  and  angels  which 
do  exist  in  the  real  world  as  well  as  in 
the  old  books  of  romance.  They  ac- 
quit him  of  a  fondness  for  monsters,  for 
highwaymen  and  murderers,  and  the  va- 
rious nondescripts  which  give  a  hobgob- 
lin and  hideous  look,  or  a  sulphurous 
smell  to  the  French,  and  Newgate,  and 
Gas-light  literatures ;  but  they  aver  that 
his  varnished  and  well-dressed  but 
thoroughly  rotten  sinners,  and  their 
hollow  and  hypocritical  satellites,  his 
Steynes  and  Crawleys,  and  old  Majors, 
his  Deuoeaces  and  Crabs,  his  Becky 
Sharps  and  Lady  Kickleburys,  with  the 
miscellaneous  rabble  of  unmitigated  vil- 
lains, are  not  a  whit  more  desirable  com- 
pany. Granting,  what  is  true,  that 
he  throws  in  a  good  old  Dobbin  at  times, 
or  a  Laura,  or  an  Amelia,  it  is  also  true 
these  are  almost  as  weak  as  they  are 
good,  and  go  for  nothing  in  the  midst 
of  the  overwhelming  mass  of  wretches 
and  scoundrels. 

The  women,  especially,  have  been 
shocked  by  the  representations  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  makes  of  their  world. 
They  protest  that  he  knows  nothing  at 
all  about  the  mysteries  of  their  delicate 
and  beautiful  little  spirits — that  they 
are  not  all  husband  and  fortune  hunters, 
or  brainless  and  'fond  little  fools,  wil- 
lingly allowing  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  brutal  husbands  and  cruel 
brothers,  for  the  sake  of  occasional 
shawls  and  trinkets,  or  a  kiss  now  and 
then — but  that  they  have  souls  and  con- 
sciences, too,  and  a  strength  of  love  and 
goodness  greater  than  man  has  ever 
conceived.  They  do  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  a  Mrs.  Becky  in  existence,  or 
a  Lady  Griffin,  even,  with  an  intermina- 
ble line  of  Mackenzies  and  Clutter- 
bucks,  as  ambitious  as  they  are  vacu- 
ous ;  but  they  do  deny  that  the  entire 


sex  feminine  is  confined  to  two  genera, 
simply  represented  by  Becky,  Blanche, 
and  Beatrix  on  one  side,  and  by  Amelia, 
Mrs.  Pendennis,  and  Lady  Esmond  on 
the  other.  We  remember  that  an  hon- 
ored contributor  to  our  own  Magazine, 
herself  distinguished  by  a  combination 
of  the  gentlest  virtues  of  the  woman  with 
the  noblest  of  the  man,  earnestly  re- 
pelled this  narrow  view  of  one  half  the 
race.  She  complained,  that  while  there 
were  women  who  had  all  the  weakness, 
without  a  particle  of  the  affection  of 
their  sex,  unrelenting  in  selfishness  and 
unscrupulous  as  fiends — that  while  there 
were  women  insipid,  diluted,  and  color- 
less, mere  waxen  dolls,  simpering  pret- 
tily, and  dressing  prettily,  but  inwardly 
all  bran — that  there  were  also  a  vast  va- 
riety of  other  women,  of  a  nobler  and 
higher  make— the  Queen  Catharines, 
and  Rosalinds,  and  Portias  of  actual 
life,  who  could  be  wise  as  well  as  good, 
strong  as  well  as  gentle,  generous  but 
discerning,  self-sacrificing  but  not 
through  weakness,  brilliant  but  amiable 
and  loveable,  or,  like  the  delicious  Ma- 
donnas of  Raphael,  at  once  heavenly 
and  full  of  the  sweetest  human  love. 
But  this  latter  sort,  she  said,  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  never  described. 

It  was  m  vain  to  urge,  in  defense  of 
the  novelist,  that  his  function  in  litera- 
ture was  not  to  invent  ideal  worlds,  or 
imagine  new, — that  he  was  not  a  Shakes- 
peare, a  Goldsmith,  or  a  Scott,  but 
simply  Mr.  Thackeray,  whose  peculiar 
intellectual  constitution  forced  him  to 
grasp  the  facts  of  things  as  they  were, 
and  not  to  paint  them  as  they  ought  to 
be ;  and  that,  consequently,  if  his  can- 
vas abounded  in  disagreeable  forms,  it 
was  because  society  had  previously 
muoh  more  abounded.  It  was  vain  to 
urge  that  he  dealt  with  English  social 
life,  as  a  false  system  had  rendered  it, 
ridden  by  nightmares  of  flunkeyism, 
redacting,  under  fashionable  sanctions, 
the  infamous  practices  of  the  suttee  or 
the  slave-plantation,  and  consecrating, 
by  the  sacredest  rituals,  an  inordinate 
consumption  of  toads  and  spittle.  It 
was  in  vain  to  urge  these  things,  be- 
cause the  dissentients  immediately  re- 
plied, with  an  air  of  triumphant  pity, 
."  Heaven  save  the  man  who  sees  no- 
thing in  our  human  life  but  selfishness, 
cowardice,  intrigue,  sycophancy,  pre- 
tension, bluster,  vulgarism,  and  the  in- 
tensest  mammon-worship !"  Or,  "Hea- 
ven save  the  society  which  produces  a 
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luxuriant  crop  of  these  as  its  perennial 
staples  !  It  is  not  such  a  society  that 
we  see,  or  that  we  care  to  contemplate. 
It  is  not  in  such  circles,  or  under  such 
a  guide,  that  we  desire  to  make  the  tour 
of  England.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
mean  and  vile  creatures  in  abundance 
exist, — we  have  no  doubt  that  Thacke- 
ray exposes  them  in  the  truest  light; 
but  we  believe,  and  know,  too,  that 
muoh  better  than  these  exist,  and  would 
be  more  delectable  companions  for  us 
and  our  children.  We  will  leave  a 
P.  P.  C.  for  Mr.  Thackerays  then,  and 
seek  a  purer  and  more  genial  atmos- 
phere." 

As  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  there  were  some  grounds  for  these 
complaints,  especially  in  the  earlier 
books  of  our  author,  and  that  the  justi- 
fications were  not  in  every  respect  ade- 
quate,— not  even  his  own,  as  given  in 
that  noble  closing  lecture  on  Charity 
and  Humor.  We  have  certainly  felt,  in 
perusing  the  "  Shabby-Genteel  Story," 
the  ••  Luck  of  Barry  Lyndon,"  "  Men's 
Wives,"  and  oven  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
14  Pendennis,"  that  the  weak  and  wicked 

Ehases  of  human  development  were 
rought  too  much  into  the  light,  while 
the  better  phases  were  kept  in  shadow ; 
as  if  a  man  should  take  the  bar-room 
and  the  cock-pit  for  his  school,  and  not 
the  home  and  the  church.  But,  feeling 
this,  we  have  not  distrusted  the  geniuB 
of  the  master.  We  saw  that  he  took  no 
satyr's  delight  in  offensive  scenes  and 
graceless  characters ;  that  he  was  even 
sadder  than  the  reader  could  be  at  the 
horrible  prospects  before  him, — that  his 
task  was  one  conscientiously  under- 
taken, with  some  deep,  great,  generous 
purpose,  and  that,  beneath  his  seeming 
scoffs  and  mockeries,  was  to  be  discerned 
a  more  searching  wisdom  and  a  sweeter, 
tenderer  pathos  than  we  found  in  any 
other  living  writer.  We  saw  that  he 
chastised  in  no  ill-natured  or  malicious 
rein,  but  in  love;  that  he  cauterized 
only  to  cure ;  and  that,  if  he  wandered 
through  the  dreary  circles  of  Inferno,  it 
was  because  the  spirit  of  Beatrice,  the 
spirit  of  immortal  Beauty,  beckoned 
him  to  the  more  glorious  Paradise 
Even  his  deficiencies  in  the  portraiture 
of  woman  did  not  disturb  our  faith,  be- 
cause we  knew  of  no  artist  who  evinced, 
though  tacitly  rather  than  by  words,  so 
thorough  a  sympathy  in  the  position  of 
woman,  and  who  cherished  a  more  pure, 
ardent,   trembling,  and  holy  reverence 


for  her  true  nature.     Many  a  time  did 
he  make  our  heart  ache,  by  a  passing 
glance,    it    might  have  been,  at  the 
wrongs  of  some  poor  wife,  teaching  tin 
little  ones,  as  she  put  them  to  bed,  to 
pray  "  God  bless  papa"  while  the  dis- 
solute husband  was  squandering  his  all, 
and  their  happiness,  at  the  club ;  and 
we  had  yet  to  recall  a  single  word  of 
his  calculated  to  bring  a  real  womanly 
woman  into  contempt.    Traces  of  a  la- 
tent enthusiasm  for  excellence,  of  a 
fervent  admiration  of  worth,  too,  broke 
through  the  crust  of  his  assumed  scep- 
ticism and  satire,  on  almost  every  page, 
as  the  golden  veins  of  California  crop 
out  of  the  rough  masses  of  quartz  and 
sand.  Besides,  however  much  we  might 
have  failed  in  discovering  the  extent  of 
Thackeray's  genius  ourselves,  we  re- 
membered that  the  authoress  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  than  whom  there  was  none  more 
capable  of  appreciating  originality  and 
power,  had,  in   dedicating  her  second 
edition  to  him,  spoken  of  him  as  "an 
intellect  profounder  and  more  unique 
than    his    contemporaries    yet  recog- 
nized" (for  he  was  then  comparatively 
unknown),  as  "  the  first  social  regenera- 
tor of  the  day,"  and  as  the  "very  mas- 
ter of  that  working  corps  who  would 
restore  to  rectitude  the  warped  system 
of  things."    We  had  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  sympathy  of  genius  for 
genius  to  allow  more  superficial  judg- 
ments to  balk  our  hope. 

When  we  saw  Thackeray  in  person, 
all  doubts  of  him  were  dissipated. 
When  we  saw  that  round,  good-natured, 
yet  earnest  face,  when  we  heard  the 
manly,  yet  soft  and  loving  tones  of  nu 
voice,  when  we  marked  in  his  estimate 
of  illustrious  predecessors  his  intense 
impatience  of  the  morbid,  the  hollow 
and  the  malignant,  and  his  kmdly  affection 
for  the  simple,  the  true,  and  the  good, 
even  though  erring^— when  we  found 
how  Swift  and  Sterne  and  Congreve 
were  not  favorites,  and  how  Dick 
Steele,  Hood,  and  Goldy  were,-anj 
how  his  magnanimous  spirit  overflowed 
into  delightful  recognition  of  the  ments 
of  his  compeer  and  rival,  Dickens ;  and, 
above  all,  when  we  were  told,  in  prij&te 
life,  not  only  of  an  honest  freedom  from 
conventionalism,  which  might  nave 
been  expected,  but  of  a  hearty,  genial, 
and  exuberant  candor  and  genero?lfc 
we  were  glad  that  we  had  never  yielded 
to  the  theory  of  his  excessive  oynicism 
and  misanthropy. 
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Well,  "  The  Newcomes"  is  here  at  last 
to  justify  our  fondest  criticisms.  It  is 
Thackeray  oyer  again;  but  the  old, 
current  conception  of  Thackeray,  open- 
ly sublimated  into  what  his  particular 
friends  had  always  secretly  believed 
him  to  be.  There  is  the  same  keen 
sarcasm,  the  same  graphic  or  savage 
satire,  the  same  unrelenting  persecution 
of  pretension,  frippery,  cant,  and  false- 
hood— the  same  calm,  cold  scrutiny  of 
human  weakness  and  vice,  and  the 
same  stern  view  of 'life;  but  mingled 
with  these,  in  fuller  measure  than  ever 
before,  are  gushes  of  tenderer  feelings, 
gleams  of  neavenlier  light,  a  deeper 
pity  and  a  more  tearful  love.  Not  that 
the  work  has  any  sentimentalism  in  it, 
for  of  that  the  author  is  incapable ;  it  is 
still  a  walk  in  the  immense  realm  of 
Vanity  Fair,  which  this  world  happens 
to  be ;  but  the  characters  you  meet  are 
more  elevated  and  the  scenes  more 
touching.  It  seems  as  if  the  air  of  that 
region  had  grown  less  harsh ;  as  if  the 
colors,  not  less  brilliant,  had  been  mel- 
lowed into  softer  autumnal  tints ;  and  as 
if  the  tones,  which  begin  in  laughter  or 
scorn,  die  away  into  the  thick,  earnest 
utterances  of  the  heart.  All  the  old 
inhabitants  are  there,  with  many  others, 
with  the  indefatigable  sleuth-hound,  the 
aristocratic  manager — never  before  so 
well  depicted  as  in  the  Countess  of  Kew 
— with  the  cold,  self-seeking,  mean- 
spirited,  prosperous  merchant,  as  Sir 
Barnes  Newcome — with  the  vulgar, 
good  woman,  Mrs.  Hobson,  who  thanks 
God  that  she  and  hers  are  not  like 
yonder  publicans — with  the  brainless, 
pampered  fop,  like  Lord  Farintosh,  and 
his  tail  of  toadies — with  the  smiling, 
gracious,  genteel,  artful,  thoroughly  self- 
ish, and  detestable  mother,  as  Mrs. 
Mackenzie,  the  Campaigner — with  the 
poor  little,  harmless,  simpering  lady, 
Mrs.  Clive,  that  bloomed  for  a  day  under 
the  hot-house  nurture  of  her  bad  parent, 
and  then  withered,  and  pined,  and  per- 
ished under  it ;  all  the  old  passions,  and 
hypocrisies,  and  lies,  turning  the  fair 
earth  into  a  forecourt  of  Pandemonium, 
are  there :  but,  contrasted  with  these,  and 
giving  a  deeper  hue  to  their  dread  folly 
by  the  contrast,  are  noble  creatures, 
like  the  good  old  Colonel  and  his  son, 
and  Laura,  and  the  lovely  Ethel ;  and 
noble  lives  like  those  of  J.  J.,  the  artist, 
and  of  the  author  himself,  the  sincere, 
hard  working,  sympathizing  Arthur 
Pendennis.    As  you  follow  your  guide, 


huge  cynic  as  you  may  deem  him, 
through  the  intricacies  of  his  Fableland, 
you  everywhere  feel  the  warm  pressure 
of  his  hand,  and  not  unfrequenUy  catch 
him  brushing  away  the  big  drops  from 
his  eyes.  He  is  as  sad  as  ever,  in  the 
midst  of  his  raillery ;  but  it  is  a  sadness 
of  the  kind  by  which  the  heart  is  made 
better.  If  it  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  Thackeray  displays,  in  this  work, 
either  a  deeper  tragic  or  a  broader 
comic  power  than  his  previous  works 
have  indicated,  it  is  yet  very  clear  that 
he  has  used  his  power,  in  both  respects, 
with  a  more  uniform  gentleness,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  more  open 
humanity.  He  is  not  so  anxious  to 
conceal  his  own  tenderness  as  if  he 
were  ashamed  of  it,  nor  does  he  so  fre- 
quently "dash  his  brightest  pictures  with 
needless  dark."  In  the  characters  of 
the  old  Colonel,  and  of  Ethel,  too,  he 
has  drawn  us  better  specimens  of  our 
kind  than  any  he  had  yet  given ;  not 
because  they  are  more  ideal,  but  be- 
cause, with  all  their  beauty  and  noble- 
ness, they  are  rigidly  true  to  our  every- 
day life.  Even  nis  female  readers,  we 
think,  will  forgive  his  past  offenses,  for 
the  sake  of  Ethel. 

But  these  remarks  remind  us  that  we 
have  not  yet  told  our  readers  the  story. 
Thousands  of  them  have  already,  no 
doubt,  read  it  as  it  has  appeared,  from 
month  to  month,  in  the  pages  of  our  en- 
terprising cotemporary,  Harper's  Mag 
azine.  Yet,  they  will  find  no  objection 
to  having  it  briefly  recalled.  As  a  story, 
it  is  not  superior  to  the  previous  inven- 
tions of  the  author,  serving  rather  as 
the  mist  en  scene  for  his  characters 
than  as  the  means  of  a  deep- wrought 
and  consistent  development  of  dramatic 
incident.  There  is  little  that  is  "  thrill- 
ing" in  it — nothing  that  makes  you 
hold  your  breath  in  suspense — no  regu- 
lar unfolding  of  event  after  event,  all 
subtly  linked  together  till  the  end 
brings  in  some  heart-rending  catastro- 
phe. There  are  no  passages  which 
make  you  afraid  to  sit  alone  in  your 
study — lest  some  mysterious  door  in  the 
wainscot  should  suddenly  open,  or  the 
lights  begin  to  burn  blue — or  to  go  to  bed 
without  a  candle.  It  is  simply  a  plain, 
straightforward  history  of  a  respect- 
able family,  some  rich  and  some  poor, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  now  in  Eng- 
land, and  now  on  the  continent,  but  who 
all  conduct  themselves  very  much  like 
certain  friends  of  our  acquaintance. 
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An  old  Newoome,  an  honest  wearer, 
who  gets  rich  by  his  industry,  leaves  a 
kind  of  double  family,  one  son  by  a  first 
wife,  whom  he  loved — a  girl  of  his  own 
Original  rank — and  two  or  three  other 
children  by  a  second,  whom  he  must 
have  loved,  too,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
married  her,  of  course.  The  son  of 
Mrs.  Newcome  No.  1,  not  being  treated 
in  the  most  magnanimous  manner  by 
Mrs.  Newcome  No.  2  and  her  children, 
takes  to  his  own  ways,  reads  old  histo- 
ries of  the  wars  in  Hindostan,  falls  in 
love  with  the  daughter  of  a  French 
emigri,  who  teaches  the  language  of  the 
great  nation,  and  to  cure  him  of  these 
several  follies,  is  at  last  sent  in  commis- 
sion to  India.  Mrs.  Newcome  No.  2, 
when  her  time  comes  to  die,  leaves  the 
bulk  of  her  property,  like  a  good 
Christian,  to  her  own,  while  the  dis- 
carded son  does  the  best  he  can  for  him- 
self among  the  Sepoys  and  Brahmins. 
The  former  very  naturally  become 
prosperous  merchants,  and  one  of  them 
a  Member  of  Parliament,  achieving  all 
sorts  of  social  successes,  while  the  lat- 
ter marries  a  poor  widow  in  India,  (not 
the  wisest  thing  that  was  ever  done), 
has  a  son  by  her,  and  serves  his  country 
otherwise  with  persistent  bravery  and  a 
noble,  good  heart. 

After  a  time,  Colonel  Thomas  New- 
come,  of  India,  sends  his  son,  a  lively, 
frank-hearted,  generous  boy,  to  England 
to  be  educated.  He  is  received  on  suf- 
ferance by  his  uncles,  aunts  and  cou- 
sins, with  the  exception  of  cousin  Ethel, 
a  proud,  high-spirited  girl,  who  takes  a 
girlish  fancy  to  him,  as  he  does  to  her, 
and  treats  him  with  more  tenderness 
and  respect.  He  pursues  his  education 
as  usual;  but,  having  a  taste  for  art, 
falls  into  the  free,  genial  habits  of  art- 
ists, which  are  not  at  all  acceptable  to 
the  fashionable  merchants,  his  kith  and 
kin.  Clive,  however,  for  that  is  the 
son's  name,  is  a  manly,  careless,  good- 
looking  fellow,  and  gets  a  kind  of 
entrie  into  society,  in  spite  of  the  cold 
shoulder  of  his  friends,  and  especially 
of  Mr.  Barnes  Newcome,  his  cousin,  a 
most  cold-blooded  and  selfish  villain, 
as  he  proves. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  the 
brave  old  Colonel  himself  returns  home, 
rich  in  honors  and  comfortable  in 
pocket,  and  with  a  kindliness  of  heart 
which  "makes  a  sunshine"  in  every 
shady  place  that  he  goes.  He  is  a  true, 
hearty,  honorable  old  brick ;  not  as  wise  .# 


as  Solon,  but  a  thousand  times  better 
than  Solon  ever  was,  with  Lycurgus 
thrown  in  to  boot.  His  step-brothers 
received  him  coldly,  which  surprises 
him ;  though  he  does  not  mind  it,  hav- 
ing warmth  enough  in  his  good  old 
heart  to  thaw  down  ten  thousand 
icicle  receptions.  He  loves  Clive,  his 
son,  almost  to  idolatry,  and  after  in- 
dulging him  in  every  way,  sends  him, 
with  a  snug  outfit,  to  the  continent,  to 
pursue  the  artistic  life  he  has  chosen. 
It  is  there  that  Clive  meets  with  Miss 
Ethel  again,  and  they  renew  the  callow 
love  of  former  days,  all  the  while  that 
a  relative  of  Miss  Ethel,  the  Countess 
of  Kew,  is  plotting  a  match  between 
her  and  the  young  Lord  Kew,  another 
relative,  by  some  other  side.  In  fact, 
Miss  Ethel,  who  is  over  fond  of  society, 
and  might  even  be  called  a  fast  young 
lady,  is  betrothed  to  Kew,  which  cats 
Clive  to  the  bones,  and  sends  him  post 
haste  to  Italy,  to  chew  a  very  bitter 
cud.  He  chews  it,  however,  as  well  as 
he  can,  in  company  with  a  poor  but 
promising  young  artist,  J.  J.,  to  whom 
he  bears  the  double  relation  of  hero 
and  semi-patron. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Colonel  had 
gone  to  India,  to  improve  his  fortunes 
further,  for  Clive's  sake,  and  to  brine 
back  an  old  crony,  a  Scotchman,  of 
abundant  good-nature  and  a  partiality 
for  Hume.  Now,  this  Scotchman  has 
a  sister,  a  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  who  has 
also  a  daughter,  and  these  quarter  them- 
selves upon  the  brother,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  London.  Being  a  cam- 
paigner of  veteran  experience,  the 
widow  sets  her  cap  for  the  Colonel,  who, 
having  undergone  the  fortunes  of  war 
once  before  in  the  widow  line,  beats  a 
speedy  retreat,  when  the  widow  adjusts 
her  daughter's  cap  for  the  Colonel's 
son,  determined  to  get  one  or  the  other 
in  the  family,  in  which  plan  she  secures 
the  Colonel's  favor.  Poor  Clive,  dis- 
appointed of  Ethel,  and  eager  to  do  his 
noble  old  father  any  service,  falls  into 
the  opinion  of  the  foolish  old  people, 
and  actually  marries  the  sweet-faced, 
simpering,  silly  little  Rosa  Mackenzie. 
Ah  wretched,  wretched  business,  like  all 
marriage  without  the  fusing  graces  of 
earnest,  heart-felt  love!  But  for  a 
time,  all  went  happily  enough;  the 
Colonel,  having  become  a  manager  of 
the  famous  Bundlecund  Bank,  has 
induced  all  his  friends  to  invest  in  it, 
begins  to  roll  in  money,  is  an  eminent 
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man  in  Lombard  street,  becomes  a  can- 
didate for  the  East  India  Board,  and 
aspires  to  Parliament.  Clive  and  his 
pretty  wife,  therefore,  enjoy  an  exten- 
sive herbage  of  clover. 

All  the  while  that  this  is  goin^r.  on,  it 
appears  that  Miss  Ethel,  beautiful  as 
she  was,  dashing  and  ambitions  as  she 
was,  the  finest  woman  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  did  not  many  young  Kew, 
nor  a  subsequent  suitor,  a  tremendous 
match,  Lord  Farintosh,  fastened  on  her 
by  the  same  relentless  old  Countess ;  but 
the  Countess  dying,  and  her  brother's 
(Sir  Barnes  Newcome's) wife,  having  run 
away  from  him,  Ethel  set  herself  to  work 
in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  taking 
care  of  his  children.  Whether  she  had 
a  lingering  love  for  Clive,  or  whether 
it  was  some  other  motive  which  led  her 
to  this  extraordinary  conduct,  she  does 
not  say,  nor  her  biographer.  As  her 
family,  however,  had  behaved  in  the 
rudest  manner  to  the  Colonel  and  his 
son,  she  sees  nothing  of  them,  and  the 
Colonel  even  extends  to  her  his  inve- 
terate dislike  of  the  rest.  Suddenly, 
the  Bundlecund  Bank  explodes — the 
Colonel  is  reduced  to  poverty  and 
seeming  dishonor ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive 
and  Mrs.  Mackenzie  quarrel  like  cats- 
and  dogs ;  the  Colonel  surrenders  all, 
and  takes  a  black  gown  at  Grey 
Friars ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie  rules  the  roast 
with  a  spit  of  the  sharpest  steel;  and 
all  is  darkness  and  misery. 

Mrs.  Laura  Pendennis,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  all  parties,  and  Miss  Ethel, 
developed  into  a  noble-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing  woman,  relieves  their  dis- 
tresses, as  far  as  the  circumstances 
permit,  until  one  morning  Miss  Ethel 
finds  a  letter  of  the  eldest  Mrs.  New- 
come,  directing  her  solicitor  to  add  a 
codicil  to  her  will  in  favor  of  the  Colo- 
nel. The  representatives  of  the  family 
Sara  the  document  as  of  no  avail,  but 
iss  Ethel  pays  the  sum,  without  the 
privity  of  others,  out  of  her  own  purse. 
The  Colonel  and  his  son  are  once  more 
quite  rich ;  but  too  late  for  the  good 
Colonel,  who  dies  destitute  and  broken- 
hearted, and  too  late  for  Mrs.  Clive, 
who  dies  of  her  infernally  vulgar  mother. 
It  is  intimated  that  some  years  after- 
ward Clive  and  Miss  Ethel  were  seen 
traveling  on  the  continent,  under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  as  a  very  loving 
man  and  wife. 

A  hundred  characters  are  introduced 
into  the  story,  and  a  thousand  incidents, 
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at  which  we  have  not  glanced  in  this 
hasty  abstract, — characters  and  inci- 
dents such  as  only  Thackeray  can 
describe.  It  is  a  bald  outline  we  have 
given  without  them,  but  enough  to 
enable  our  readers  to  see,  as  we  have 
before  said,  that  it  is  not  much  of  a 
story  in  itself;  some  parts  are  inartistic- 
ally  managed,  and  the  whole  is  greatly 
protracted;  a  few  expedients,  indeed, 
such  as  the  killing  off  of  the  old 
Countess,  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Ethel,  and  the  demise  of  Mrs.  Clive,  to 
set  Clive  free  again,  are  commonplace ; 
but,  in  general,  the  interest  is  well  main- 
tained, and  the  plot  sufficiently  so  to 
pique  curiosity.  All  the  young  ladies  will 
be  very  sorry  that  there  was  a  first  Mrs. 
Clive,  and  everybody  lament  the  senil- 
ity and  untimely  end  of  the  Colonel, 
worthy  to  live  in  hale  and  happy  vigor 
a  thousand  years.  We  do  not  oursel  ves, 
however,  find  fault  with  this  u  taking 
off"  of  the  dear  old  fellow.  It  has 
gathered  about  his  memory  something 
of  the  tragic  pathos  which  clings  to  the 
white-haired,  tempest-beaten  Lear. 

The  most  delightful  features  of  the 
book,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
are  the  glimpses  it  gives  us  of  the 
serene  artist-life,  the  exquisite  fineness 
of  its  drollery  and  banter,  its  exhibi- 
tions of  the  noble  aspect  of  French 
character,  the  many  really  lovable  per- 
sonages, though  quite  imperfect  ones,  it 
makes  us  acquainted  with ;  its  masterly 
fidelity  to  nature  throughout,  and  its 
lofty,  uncompromising  adherence  to 
truth.  No  one  con  read  it  without 
deriving  from  it  a  great  benefit,  not  to 
his  mind  alone,  but  to  his  sympathies 
and  conscience. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  somewhere  called 
the  humorous  writers,  the  week-day 
preachers  of  the  world,  and  ought  him- 
self to  be  put  among  the  archbishops  of 
the  class.  No  one  of  them  has  preached 
more  excellent  sermons  in  a  lively  way, 
or  to  a  larger  and  more  attentive  diocese 
than  he.  Nor  is  it  a  commonplace  or 
inferior  morality  that  he  has  preached. 
It  was  he  that  "  aroused  the  national 
mind,"  as  Punch  says,  u  on  the  subject 
of  snobs."  Ho  has  tried  to  render  his 
fellows,  as  he  was  himself,  sick  of  court 
circulars — to  make  them  loath  haul-ton 
intelligence ;  to  believe  such  words  as  ex- 
clusive, fashionable,  aristocratic,  wicked* 
unchristian  words,  to  hold  a  court-system 
which  sends  men  of  genius  to  the  second 
table,  a  snobbish  court-system ;  and  to 
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■tigmatise  a  polite  society  which  ignores 
arts  and  letters,  as  a  snobbish  society. 
**  You,  who  despise  your  neighbor,"  he 
reads  the  lesson  of  the  day,  "  are  a  snob ; 
you,  who  forget  your  own  friends, 
meanly  to  follow  after  those  of  a  higher 
degree,  are  a  snob ;  you,  who  are 
ashamed  of  your  poverty,  and  blush  for 
your  honest  calling,  are  a  snob,  as  are 
you  who  boast  of  your  pedigree  and  are 
proud  of  your  wealth."  And  this  salu- 
tary lesson  was  followed  up  by  how 
many  startling  and  terrible  epistles 
on  the  awful,  foolish  superstition  which 
had  translated  the  suttee  from  India  to 
Europe — which  sacrificed  wives  on  the 
graves  of  their  husbands,  and  broke  the 
hearts  of  tender  maidens,  who  might 
have  made  good  men  good  wives — in 
an  insane  worship  of  rank  and  fortune  ? 
But  the  gospel  of  this  preacher  has 
gone  deeper  yet  than  the  rebuke  of 
social  vices  and  mistakes — for  it  has 
embraced  the  profoundest  philosophy 
of  life,  and  the  noblest  principles  of 
conduct.  The  greatest  good,  he  asks, 
is  it  to  be  a  lord,  is  it  even  to  be  happy  ? 
May  not  poverty,  illness,  a  humpback, 
be  the  reward  and  conditions  of  good, 
as  well  as  that  bodily  prosperity,  the 
riches,  the  fame,  the  honors,  we  all  un- 


consciously run  after  T  In  other  words, 
is  it  not  the  great  lesson  of  our  human 
existence,  the  very  end  and  aim  of  it, 
of  all  our  sufferings  and  disappointments, 
of  that  happiness  which  is  so  transitory, 
of  that  glory  which  is  so  unsatisfying — 
that  we  may  be  taught  to  love  truth  and 
goodness,  for  their  own  Bakes,  as  their 
own  best  reward,  as  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves, and  as  the  only  completeness 
and  harmony  of  our  being  ?  We  con- 
fess that  such  seem  to  us  to  be  the 
principles  which  Thackeray's  books  il- 
lustrate, and  that  we  esteem  them  as  in- 
finitely loftier  and  truer  than  those  other 
moralities,  so  common  with  the  novel- 
ists, which  fill  the  mouth  of  the  virtuous 
hero  with  luscious  plum-pudding  in  the 
end,  and  enable  him  to  ride  in  a  gilded 
coach,  and  to  sniff  homages  from  his 
admirers  at  every  turn.  What  though 
the  brave  and  good  are  so  often  wrecked, 
and  the  selfish  so  often  prosper?  Is 
there  not  a  glory  and  a  solace  in  good- 
ness which  tne  selfish  never  know,  and 
which  can  never  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  any  outward  Bplendor? 
Wealth,  distinction,  luxury,  power, 
these  are  not  the  true  successes  of  life, 
but  the  simple  and  contented  manhood 
and  womanhood  which  God  honors. 


RACHEL. 


ONE  evening,  in  Paris,  we  were  stroll- 
ing through  that  most  Parisian  spot, 
the  Palais  Royal,  or,  as  it  was  called  at 
that  moment,  the  Palais  National.  It 
was  after  the  Revolution  of  February; 
but,  although  the  place  was  full  of  asso- 
ciations with  French  revolutions,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  especial  sympathy 
with  the  trouble  of  the  moment,  and  was 
as  gay  as  the  youngest  imagination  con- 
ceives Paris  to  be.  There  was  a  con- 
stant throng  loitering  along  the  arcades; 
the  cafes  were  lighted  and  crowded; 
men  were  smoking,  sipping  coffee,  play- 
ing billiards,  reading  the  newspapers, 
discussing  the  debates  in  the  Chamber, 
and  the  coming  Propk&te  of  Meyerbeer 
at  the  Opera :  women  were  chatting  to- 

f  ether  in  the  boutiques ;  pretty  grisettes 
urrying  home;  little  blanchisscuses, 
with  their  neatly-napkined  baskets,  trip- 
ping among  the  crowd ;  strangers 
watched  the  gay  groups,  paused  at  the 


windows  of  tailors  and  jewelers,  and 
felt  the  fascination  of  Paris.  It  was 
the  moment  of  high-tide  of  Parisian 
life.  It  was  an  epitome  of  Paris ;  and 
Paris  is  an  epitome  of  the  time  and  of 
the  world. 

At  one  corner  of  the  Palais  Royal  is 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  and  to  that  we 
were  going.  There  Rachel  was  playing. 
There  she  had  recently  recited  the  Mar- 
seillaise to  frenzied  Paris;  and  there, 
in  the  vestibule,  genius  of  French 
comedy,  of  French  intellect,  and  of 
French  life,  sits  the  wonderful  Voltaire 
of  Houdon,  the  statue  which,  for  the  first 
time,  after  the  dreadful  portraits  which 
misrepresent  him,  gives  the  spectator 
some  adequate  idea  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance and  impression  of  the  man 
who  molded  an  age.  You  can  scarcely 
see  the  statue  without  a  shudder.  It  is 
remorseless  intellect  laid  bare.  The 
cold  sweetness  of  the  aspect,  the  subtile 
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penetration  of  the  brow,  the  passionless 
supremacy  of  a  figure  which  is  neither 
manly  nor  graceful,  fill  your  mind  with 
apprehension,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  the  French  revolution  you  have 
seen  is  not  the  last. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  Paris  and 
France  roll  away.  A  sad,  solitary 
figure,  like  a  dream  of  tragic  Greece, 
glides  across  the  scene.  The  air  grows 
cold  and  thin,  with  a  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence of  lost  antiquity.  The  feeling  of 
fate,  vast,  resistless,  and  terrible,  rises 
like  a  suffocating  vapor ;  and  the  hope- 
less woe  of  the  face,  the  pathetic  dignity 
of  the  form,  assure  you,  before  she 
speaks,  that  this  is  indeed  Rachel.  The 
scenery  is  poor  and  hard;  but  its  se- 
vere outlines  and  its  conventional  char- 
acter serve  to  suggest  Greece.  The 
drapery  which  hangs  upon  Rachel  is 
exquisitely  studied  from  the  most  per- 
fect statue.  There  is  not  a  fold  which 
'  is  not  Greek  and  graceful,  and  which 
does  not  seem  obedient  to  the  same  law 
which  touches  her  face  with  tragedy. 
As  she  slowly  opens  her  thin  lips,  your 
own  blanch ;  and  from  her  melancholy 
eyes  all  smiles  and  possibility  of  joy 
have  utterly  passed  away.  Rachel 
stands  alone,  a  solitary  statue  of  fate 
and  woe. 

When  she  speaks,  the  low,  thrilling, 
distinct  voice  seems  to  proceed  rather 
from  her  eyes  than  her  mouth.  It  has 
a  wan  sound,  if  we  may  say  so.  It  is 
the  very  tone  you  would  have  predi- 
cated as  coming  from  that  form,  like  the 
uneurthly  music  which  accompanies  the 
speech  of  the  Commendatore's  statue 
in  Don  Giovanni.  That  appearance 
and  that  voice  are  the  key  of  the  whole 
performance.  Before  she  has  spoken, 
you  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  an  age 
infinitely  remote,  and  only  related  to 
human  sympathy  now  by  grandeur  of 
suffering.  The  rest  merely  confirms  that 
impression.  The  whole  is  simple  and 
intense.  It  is  conceived  and  fulfilled 
in  the  purest  sense  of  Greek  art. 

Of  the  early  career  and  later  life  of 
Rachel  such  romantic  stories  are  told 
and  believed,  that  only  to  see  the  hero- 
ine of  her  own  life  would  be  attraction 
sufficient  to  draw  the  world  to  Paris. 
Dr.  Veron,  in  his  Mhnoires  cPun  Bour- 
geois, from  which  we  have  translated 
some  entertaining  paragraphs  for  these 
pages,  has  described  her  earliest  ap- 
pearance upon  the  Boulevards;  her 
studies,  her  trials,   and  her  triumph. 


That  triumph  has  been  unequaled  in 
stage  annals  fur  enthusiasm  and  per- 
manence. Other  actors  have  achieved 
single  successes  as  brilliant;  but  no 
other  has  held  for  so  long  time  the  most 
fickle  and  fastidious  nation  thrall  to  her 
power;  owning  no  rival  near  the  throne, 
and  ruling  with  a  sway  whose  splen- 
dor was  only  surpassed  by  its  stern- 
ness. 

For  Rachel  has  never  sought  to  ally 
her  genius  to  goodness,  and  has  rather 
despised  than  courted  the  aid  of  noble 
character.  Not  a  lady  by  birth  or 
breeding,  she  is  reported  to  have  sur- 
passed Messalina  m  debauchery,  and 
Semiramis  in  luxury.  Paris  teems  with 
tales  of  her  private  life,  which,  while 
they  are  undoubtedly  exaggerated,  yet 
serve  to  show  the  kind  of  impression 
her  career  has  produced.  Those  mod- 
ern Sybarites,  the  princes  and  nobles 
of  Russia,  are  the  heroes  of  her  private 
romances;  and  her  sumptuous  apart- 
ments, if  not  a  Tour  dt  Nesle,  are  at 
least  a  bower  of  Rosamond. 
^  As  if  to  show  the  independent  supe- 
riority of  her  art,  she  has  been  willing 
to  appear,  or  she  really  is,  avaricious, 
mean,  jealous,  passionate,  false ;  and 
then,  by  her  prodigious  power,  she  has 
swayed  the  public  that  so  judged  her, 
as  the  wind  tosses  a  leaf.  There  has 
always  been  disdain  in  her  superiority. 
Perhaps  Paris  has  found  something  fas- 
cinating in  her  very  contempt,  as  in  the 
Memoires  du  DiabU  the  heroine  con- 
fesses that  she  loved  the  ferocity  of  her 
lover.  Nor  is  it  a  traditional  fame  that 
she  has  enjoyed ;  but  whenever  Rachel 
plays,  the  theatre  is  crowded,  and  the 
terror  and  the  tears  are  what  they  were 
when  she  began. 

Rachel  is  the  greatest  of  merely  dra- 
matic artists.  Others  are  more  beautiful ; 
others  are  more  stately  and  imposing ; 
others  have  been  fitted  by  external  gins 
of  nature  to  personify  characters  of  very 
marked  features ;  others  are  more  grace- 
ful, and  lovely,  and  winning;  most 
others  mingle  their  own  personality 
with  the  characters  they  assume,  but 
Rachel  has  this  final  evidence  of  genius, 
that  she  is  always  superior  to  what  she 
does;  her  mind  presides  over  her  own 
performances.  It  is  the  perfection  of 
art.  In  describing  this  peculiar  supre- 
macy of  genius,  a  scholar,  in  whose  ear- 
ly death  a  poet  and  philosopher  were 
lost,  says  of  Shakespeare,  "  he  sat  pen- 
sive and  alone  above  the  hundred-hand- 
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ad  play  of  his  imagination."  And  Mrs. 
Fanny  Kemble,  in  her  Journal,  describes 
a  conversation  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
tomb-scene  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where 
she,  as  Juliet,  says  to  Mr.  Romeo  Kep- 
pel,  *•  Where  the  devil  is  your  dagger  ?" 
while  all  the  tearful  audience  were  lost 
in  the  soft  woe  of  the  scene. 

This  is  very  much  opposed  to  the 
general  theory  of  acting,  and  the  story 
u  told  with  great  gusto  of  a  boy  who 
was  sent  to  see  Garrick,  we  believe,  and 
who  was  greatly  delighted  with  the  fine 
phrasing  and  swagger  of  a  supernume- 
rary, but  could  not  understand  why 
people  applauded  such  an  ordinary 
bumpkin  as  Garrick,  who  did  not  differ 
a  whit  from  all  the  country  boobies  he 
had  ever  seen.  It  is  insisted  that  the 
aotor  must  persuade  the  spectator  that 
he  is  what  he  6eems  to  be :  and  this  is 
gravely  put  as  the  first  and  fiual  proof 
of  good  acting. 

This  is,  however,  both  a  false  view  of 
art,  and  a  false  interpretation  and  ob- 
servation of  experience.  Shakespeare, 
through  the  mouth  of  Hamlet,  tells  the 
players  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture"— that  is,  to  represent  nature.  For 
what  is  the  dramatic  art,  like  all  other 
arts,  but  a  representation  ?  If  it  aims 
to  deceive  the  eye — if  it  tries  to  juggle 
the  senses  of  the  spectator — it  is  as 
trivial  as  if  a  painter  should  put  real 
gold  upon  his  canvas,  instead  of  repre- 
senting gold  by  means  of  paint :  or  as 
if  a  sculptor  should  tinge  the  cheeks  of 
his  statue  to  make  it  more  like  a  human 
face.  We  have  seen  tin  pans  so  well 
imitated  in  painting,  that  the  result  was 
atrocious.  For,  if  the  object  intended 
is  really  a  tin  pan,  and  not  the  pleasure 
produced  by  a  conscious  representation 
of  one,  then  why  not  insert  the  verita- 
ble pan  in  the  picture  at  once  ?  If  art 
is  only  a  more  or  less  successful  imita- 
tion of  natural  objects,  with  a  view  to 
oheat  the  senses,  it  is  an  amusing  game, 
but  it  is  not  a  noble  pursuit 

It  is  an  equally  false  observation  of 
experience;  because,  if  the  spectator 
were  really  deceived,  if  the  actor  be- 
came, in  the  mind  of  the  audience,  truly 
identical  with  the  character  he  repre- 
sented, then,  when  that  character  was 
odious,  the  audience  would  revolt  If 
we  cannot  quietly  sit  and  see  one  dog 
tear  another,  without  interfering,  could 
we  gravely  look  on  and  only  put  our 
handkerchiefs  to  our  eyes  when  Othello 
puts  the  pillow  to  the  mouth  of  Desde- 


mona  ?  If  we  really  supposed  him  to 
be  a  murderous  man,  how  instantly  we 
should  leap  upon  the  stage  and  rescue 
"the  gentle  lady."  The  truth  is,  to 
state  it  boldly,  we  know  the  roaring  lion 
to  be  only  Snug,  the  joiner. 

All  works  of  art  must  produce  plea- 
sure. Even  the  sternest  and  most  re- 
pulsive subjects  must  be  touched  by  art 
into  a  pensive  beauty,  or  they  fail  to 
reach  the  hight  of  great  works.  Goethe 
has  shown  this  in  the  Laocoon,  and 
every  man  feels  it  in  constant  expe- 
rience. One  of  the  grand  themes  of 
modern  painting  is  the  great  tragedy  of 
history,  the  Crucifixion.  Materially,  it 
is  repulsive,  as  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
in  excruciating  bodily  torture ;  spiritual- 
ly, it  is  overwhelming,  as  the  symbolical 
suffering  of  God  for  sin.  If,  now,  the 
pictures  which  treat  this  subject  were, 
indeed,  only  imitations  of  the  scene,  so 
that  the  spectator  listened  for  the  groans 
of  agony  and  looked  to  see  the  blood 
drop  from  the  brow  crowned  with 
thorns,  how  hideous  and  insupportable 
the  sight  would  be.  The  mind  is  con- 
scious, as  it  contemplates  the  picture, 
that  it  is  a  representation  and  not  a 
fact  The  mere  force  of  actuality  is, 
therefore,  destroyed,  and  thought  busies 
itself  with  the  moral  significance  of  the 
scene.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  trage- 
dy of  Othello,  conscious  that  there  is 
not  the  actual  physical  suffering  which 
there  seems  to  be,  the  mind  contem- 
plates the  real  meaning  which  underlies 
that  appearance,  and  curses  jealousy 
and  the  unmanly  passions. 

Even  in  a  very  low  walk  of  art,  the 
same  principle  is  manifested.  A  man 
might  not  care  to  adorn  his  parlor 
with  the  carcass  of  an  ox  or  hog,  nor 
invite  to  his  table,  boors  muzzy  with 
beer.  But  the  most  elegant  of  nations 
prizes  the  pictures  of  Teniers  at  extra- 
ordinary prices,  and  hangs  its  galleries 
with  works  minutely  representing  the 
shambles.  Here,  again,  the  explanation 
is  this:  that  the  mind,  rejecting  any  idea 
of  actuality  in  the  picture,  is  charmed 
with  the  delicacy  of  detail,  with  lovely 
color,  with  tone  and  tenderness — and  all 
these  are  qualities  inseparable  from  the 
picture,  and  do  not  belong  by  any  ne- 
cessity to  the  actual  carcasses  of  ani- 
mals. In  the  shambles,  the  sense  of  dis- 
gust and  repulsion  overcomes  any  plea- 
sure in  light  and  color.  In  the  parlor, 
if  the  spectator  were  persuaded  oy  the 
picture  to  hold  his  nose,  the  thing  would 
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be  a8  unlovely  as  it  is  in  nature.  Imi- 
tation pleases  only  so  far  as  it  is  knows 
to  be  imitation.  If  deception  by  imita- 
tion were  the  objeot  of  art*  then  the 
material  of  sculpture  should  be  wax  and 
not  marble.  Every  visitor  mistakes  the 
sitting  figure  of  Cobbett,  in  Madame 
Tnssaud's  collection  of  wax-work,  for  a 
real  man,  and  will,  very  likely,  as  we 
did,  speak  to  it  But  who  would  accost 
the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  believe 
the  sitting  Medici  in  his  chapel  to  have 
human  speech  ? 

There  is  something  unhandsomely 
derogatory  to  art  in  this  common  view. 
It  is  forgotten  that  art  is  not  subsidiary 
nor  auxiliary  to  nature,  but  is  a  distinct 
ministry,  and  has  a  world  of  its  own. 
They  are  not  in  opposition,  nor  do  they 
ever  clash.  The  cardinal  fact  of  imi- 
tation in  works  of  art  is  evident  enough. 
The  exquisite  charm  of  art  lies  in  the 
perfection  of  the  imitation,  coexisting 
with  (he  consciousness  of  an  absolute 
difference,  so  that  the  effect  produced 
is  not  at  all  that  which  the  object  itself 
produces,  but  is  an  intellectual  pleasure 
arising  from  the  perception  of  the 
mingling  of  rational  intention  with  the 
representation  of  the  natural  object 
We  can  illustrate  this,  by  supposing  a 
child  bringing  in  a  fresh  rose,  and  a 
painter  his*picture  of  a  rose.  The  plea* 
sure  derived  from  the  picture  is  surely 
something  better  than  wonder  at  the 
skill  with  which  the  form  and  color  of 
the  flower  are  imitated.  Since  imita- 
tion can  never  attain  to  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  original,  and  since  we  live 
in  the  midst  of  nature,  it  would  be  folly 
to  claim  for  its  more  or  less  successful 
copy  the  position  and  form  of  a  great 
mental  and  moral  infiuenoe. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
inevitable  assertion  that,  if  certain  forms 
are  to  be  used  for  the  expression  of  cer- 
tain truths,  the  first  condition  is  that 
those  forms  shall  be  accurately  render- 
ed. Hence  arises  the  great  stress  laid 
by  the  modern  schools  upon  a  rigorous 
imitation  of  nature,  and  hence  what  is 
called  the  pre-Raphaelite  spirit,  with  its 
marvelous  detail.  But  mere  imitation 
does  not  come  any  nearer  to  great  art 
by  being  perfect.  If  it  is  not  informed 
by  a  great  intention,  sculpture  is  only 
wax-work  and  painting  a  juggle. 

It  is  by  her  instinctive  recognition 
of  these  fundamental  principles  that 
Rachel  shows  herself  to  be  an  artist. 
She  is  fully  persuaded  of  the  value  of 


tne  modern  spirit,  and  she  belongs  to 
the  time  by  nothing  more  than  by  her 
instinctive  and  hearty  adoption  of  the 
principles  of  art  which  are  illustrated 
in  all  other  departments.  There  is 
nothing  in  Millais's  or  Hunt's  painting 
more  purely  pre-Raphaelite  than  Ra- 
chel's acting  in  the  last  scenes  of 
Adriennc  Ltcouvreur.  It  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  detail.  It  was  studied,  gasp  by 
gasp,  and  groan  by  groan,  in  the  hos- 

SitaJ  wards  of  Paris  where  men  were 
ring  in  agony.  It  is  terrible,  but  it  is 
true.  We  have  seen  a  crowded  theatre 
hanging  in  a  suspense  almost  suffocat- 
ing over  that  fearful  scene.  Men  grew 
pale,  women  fainted;  a  spell  of  si- 
lence and  awe  held  us  enchanted.  But 
it  was  still  pure  art  The  actor  was 
superior  to  the  scene.  It  was  the  pas- 
sion with  which  she  threw  herself  into 
the  representation,  with  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  whole,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  means  necessary  to 
produce  its  effect,  that  secured  the  suc- 
cess. There  was  a  sublimity  of  self- 
control  in  the  spectacle,  for,  if  she  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  excitement,  the  play  must  have 
paused;  real  feeling  would  have  invad- 
ed that  which  was  represented,  and  we 
should,  by  a  rude  shock,  have  been  sta- 
ring in  wonder  at  the  weeping  woman 
Rachel,  instead  of  thrilling  with  the 
woes  of  the  dying  and  despairing 
Adritnnt.  She  seems  to  be  what  we 
know  she  is  not 

Rachel's  earlier  triumphs  were  in  the 
plays  of  Racine.  Certainly,  nothing 
could  show  the  essential  worth  of  the 
old  Greek  dramatic  material  more  than 
the  fact  that  it  oould  be  rendered  into 
French  rhyme  without  losing  all  its 
dignity.  If  a  man  should  know  Ho- 
mer only  through  Pope's  transla- 
tions, he  could  hardly  understand  the 
real  greatness  and  peouliar  charm  ef 
Homer.  And  as  most  of  us  know  him 
in  no  other  way,  we  all  understand  that 
the  eminence  of  Homer  is  conceded 
upon  the  force  of  tradition  and  the 
feeling  of  those  who  have  read  him  in 
the  original.  So,  to  the  reader  of  Ra- 
cine, it  is  his  knowledge  of  the  outline 
of  the  grand  old  Greek  stories  that  pre- 
vents their  loss  of  charm  and  loftiness 
when  they  masquerade  in  French 
rhyme*  They  have  lost  their  sublimity, 
so  far  as  treatment  oan  affect  it  while 
they  retain  their  general  form  and  in- 
terest    But  it  is  the  splendid  triumph    y 
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of  Rachel  that  she  restores  the  original 
Greek  grandeur  to  the  drama.  We  do 
longer  wonder  at  Racine's  idea  of 
Phedre,  but  we  are  confronted  with 
Phedre  herself.  From  the  moment  she 
appears,  through  every  change  and 
movement  of  the  scene,  until  the  ca- 
tastrophe, a  sense  of  fate,  the  grim, 
remorseless,  and  inexorable  destiny 
that  presides  over  Greek  story,  is 
stamped  upon  every  look,  and  nod,  and 
movement  of  Rachel.  It  is  stated  that, 
since  the  enthusiasm  produced  in  Paris 
by  Ristori,  Rachel's  Italian  rival,  the 
sculptor  Schlesinger  has  declared  that 
his  statue  of  Rachel,  which  he  had 
called  Tragedy,  was  only  Melodrama 
after  all.  &  the  report  be  true,  it  does 
not  prove  that  Rachel,  but  Schlesinger, 
is  not  a  great  artist 

It  is  this  simplicity  and  grandeur  that 
make  the  excellence  of  Rachel  in  the 
characters  of  Racine.  They  cease  to  be 
French  and  become  Greek.  As  a  vie* 
tim  of  fate,  she  moves,  from  the  first 
scene  to  the  last,  as  by  a  resistless  im- 
pulse. Her  voice  has  a  low,  concentra- 
ted tone.  Her  movement  is  not  vehe- 
ment, but  intense.  If  she  smiles,  it  is  a 
wan  gleam  of  sadness,  not  of  joy,  as  if 
the  eyes  that  lighten  tor  a  moment  saw 
all  the  time  the  finger  of  fate  pointing 
over  her  shoulder.  The  thin  form, 
graceful  with  intellectual  dignity,  not 
rounded  with  the  ripeness  of  young 
womanhood — the  statuesque  simplicity 
and  severity  of  the  drapery — the  pale 
cheek,  the  sad  lips,  the  small  eyes — 
these  are  accessory  to  the  whole  im- 
pression, the  melancholy  ornaments  of 
the  tragio  scene.  Her  fine  instinct 
avoids  the  romantic  and  melodramatic 
touches  which,  however  seductive  to  an 
actor  who  aims  at  effect,  would  destroy 
at  once  that  breadth  and  unity  which 
characterize  her  best  impersonations. 
Wherever  the  idea  of  fate  inspires  the 
tragedy,  or  can  properly  be  introduced 
as  the  motive,  there  Rachel  is  unsur- 
passed and  unapproachable.  Her  still- 
ness, her  solemnity,  her  intensity ;  the 
want  of  mouthing,  of  ranting,  of  all  ex- 
travagance ;  the  slight  movement  of  the 
arms,  and  the  subtile  inflections  of  the 
voice,  which  are  more  expressive  than 
gestures,  haunt  the  memory  and  float 
through  the  mind  afterward,  as  the  fig- 
ure of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  in  the  ex- 
quisite picture  of  Ary  Soheffer,  sweeps, 
full  of  woe,  which  every  line  suggests, 
across  the  vision  of  Dante  and  his  guide. 


There  was,  naturally,  the  greatest 
curiosity,  and  a  good  deal  of  scepticism 
about  Rachel's  power  in  the  modern 
drama, — the  melodrama  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  the  social  drama  of  Scribe.  But 
her  appearance  in  the  Angela  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  theAdrienneLecouvreurrf 
Scribe  satisfied  the  curiosity  and  rout- 
ed the  scepticism.  It  was  pleasant 
after  the  vast  and  imposing  forms,  the 
tearless  tragedy  of  Greek  story,  to  see 
the  mastery  of  this  genius  in  the  con- 
ditions of  a  life  and  spirit  with  which  we 
were  more  familiar  and  sympathetic  It 
was  clear  that  the  same  passionate  in- 
tensity which,  united  with  the  most  ex- 
quisite perceptions,  enabled  her  so  per- 
fectly to  restore  the  Greek  spirit  to  the 
Greek  form,  would  as  adequately  repre- 
sent the  voluptuous  southern  fife.  If 
in  the  old  drama  she  was  sculpture,  in 
the  modern  she  was  painting :  not  only 
with  the  flowing  outline,  but  with  all 
the  purple,  palpitating  hues  of  pas- 
sion. 

This  is  best  manifested  in  the  Angela, 
of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  old  Padua, 
and  is,  therefore,  full  of  the  mysterious 
spirit  of  mediaeval,  Italian,  and  especially 
Venetian,  life.  Miss  Cushman  has 
played  in  an  English  version  of  this 
drama,  called  The  Actress  of  Padua. 
But  it  is  hardly  grandiose  enough  in  its 
proportions  to  be  very  well  adapted  to 
the  talent  of  Miss  Cushman.  It  was  re- 
markable how  perfectly  the  genius 
which  had,  the  evening  before,  adequate- 
ly represented  Phedre,  could  imperson- 
ate the  alert  finesse  of  Italian  subtilty. 
The  old  Italian  romances  were  made 
real  in  a  moment.  The  dim  chambers, 
the  dusky  passages,  the  sliding  doors, 
the  vivid  contrast  of  gayety  and  gloom, 
the  dance  in  the  palace  and  the  duel  in 
the  garden, — the  smile  on  the  lip  and 
the  stab  at  the  heart, — the  capricious 
feeling,  the  impetuous  action,  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  life  and  society, — 
all  the  substance  and  the  form  of  our  idea 
of  characteristic  Italian  life  are  com- 
prised in  Rachel's  Thisbt  in  Angela. 

There  is  one  scene  in  that  play  not 
to  be  forgotten.  The  curtain  rises  and 
shows  a  vast,  dim  chamber  in  the  castle, 
with  a  heavily-ourtained  bed,  and  mas- 
sive, carved  furniture,  and  a  deep  bay 
window.  It  is  night,  and  a  candle  bums 
upon  the  table,  feebly  flickering  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  chamber.  Angela, 
whom  Thisbe  loves,  and  who  pretends 
to  love  her,  is  sitting  uneasily  in  the 
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chamber  with  his  mistress,  whose  name 
we  have  forgotten,  but  whom  he  really 
loves.  Thisbe  is  suspicious  of  his  want 
of  faith,  and  burns  with  jealousy,  but 
has  had  no  proof. 

A  gust  of  wind,  the  rustle  of  the  tap- 
estry, the  creak  of  a  bough  in  the  gar- 
den, the  note  of  a  night-bird — any 
slightest  sound,  makes  the  lovers  quiver 
and  start,  as  if  they  stood  upon  the 
verge  of  an  imminent  peril.  Suddenly 
they  both  start  at  a  low  noise,  appar- 
ently in  the  wall.  Angelo  rises  and 
looks  about;  his  mistress  shivers  and 
shrinks:  but  they  discover  nothing. 
The  night  deepens  around  them.  The 
sense  of  calamity  and  catastrophe  rises 
in  the  spectator's  mind.  They  start 
again.  This  time  they  hear  a  louder 
noise,  and  glance  helplessly  around, 
and  feebly  try  to  sooff  away  their  terror. 
The  sound  dies  away,  and  they  converse 
in  appalled  and  fragmentary  whispers. 
But  again  a  low,  cautious,  sliding  noise 
arrests  them.  Angelo  springs  up,  runs 
for  his  hat  and  cloak,  blows  out  the 
candle  upon  the  table,  and  escapes  from 
the  room,  while  his  mistress  totters  to 
the  bed  and  throws  herself  upon  it, 
feigning  sleep.  The  stage  is  left  unoc- 
cupied, while  the  just  extinguished  can- 
dle still  smokes  upon  the  table,  and  the 
side-light*  and  foot-lights  being  lowered, 
wrap  the  vast  chamber  in  deeper  gloom. 

At  this  moment,  a  small  secret  door 
in  the  wall,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage, 
slips  aside  and  Thisbe,  still  wearing  her 
ball  dress,  and  with  a  head-dress  of  gold 
sequins  flashing  in  her  black  hair,  is 
discovered  crouching  in  the  aperture, 
holding  an  antique  lamp  in  one  hand,  a 
Utile  raised,  and  with  the  other  softly  put- 
ting aside  the  door,  while,  bending  for- 
ward with  cat-like  stillness,  she  glares 
around  the  chamber  with  eager  eyes,  that 
flash  on  everything  at  once.  The  picture 
is  perfect.  The  light  falls  from  the  raised 
lamp  upon  this  jeweled  figure  crouch- 
ing in  darkness  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stage.  Judith  was  not  more  terrible ; 
Lucrezia  Borgia  not  more  superb.  But 
magnificent  as  it  is,  it  is  a  moment  of 
such  intense  interest  that  applause  is 
suspended.  The  house  is  breathless,  for 
it  is  but  the  tiger's  crouch  that  precedes 
the  spring.  The  next  instant  she  is 
upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and,  still 
bending  slightly  forward  to  express  the 
eager  concentration  of  her  mind,  she 
glances  at  the  bed  and  the  figure  upon 
it  with  a  scornful  sneer,  that  indicates 


how  clearly  she  sees  the  pretense  of 
sleep,  and  how  evidently  somebody  has 
been  here,  or  something  has  happened 
which  justifies  all  her  suspicion;  and 
then,  with  panther-like  celoiity,  she 
darts  about  the  chamber  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  false  lover,  a  hat,  a  glove, 
a  plume,  a  cloak — to  make  assurance 
sure.  But  there  is  nothing  upon  the 
floor,  nothing  upon  the  table,  nothing  in 
the  bay  window,  nothing  upon  the  sofa, 
nor  in  the  huge  carved  chairs — there 
is  nothing  that  proves  the  treachery  6he 
suspects.  But  her  restless  eye  leads 
her  springing  foot  from  one  corner  of  the 
the  chamber  to  the  other.  Speed  in- 
creases with  the  lessening  chance  of 
proof;  the  eye  flashes  more  and  more 
fiercely;  the  breast  heaves;  the  hand 
clenches;  the  cheek  burns;  until,  sud- 
denly, in  the  very  moment  of  despair, 
having  as  yet  spoken  no  word,  she 
comes  to  the  table,  sees  the  candle, 
which  still  smokes,  and  drawing  herself 
up  with  fearful  calmness,  her  cheek 
grows  pallid,  the  lips  livid,  the  hands 
relax,  the  eye  deadens  as  with  a  blow, 
and  with  the  despairing  conviction  that 
she  is  betrayed,  her  heart-break  sighs 
itself  out  in  a  cold  whisper — "  ellefume 
encore." 

In  this  she  is  as  purely  romantio  as 
in  other  plays  she  is  classical.  But 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  is  there 
a  look,  or  a  gesture,  or  a  word,  which 
is  not  harmonious  with  the  spirit  of  the 
style  and  the  character  of  the  person 
represented.  This  is  pure  passion  as 
the  other  is  implacable  fate.  There  is 
something  so  tearfully  human  in  it,  that 
you  are  touched  as  by  a  picture  of  the 
Magdalen.  Every  representation  of 
Kachel  is  preserved  in  your  memory 
with  the  first  sights  of  the  great  statues 
and  the  famous  pictures. 

In  the  French  translation  of  Schiller's 
Mary  Stuart,  a  character  which  may  be 
supposed  especially  to  interest  Ameri- 
cans and  English,  Kachel  is  not  less  ex- 
cellent. The  sad  grace,  the  tender  resig- 
nation, the  poetic  enthusiasm,  the  petu- 
lant caprice,  the  willful  womanliness  of 
the  lovely  queen,  are  mado  tragically  real 
by  her  representation.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
the  Mary  of  Mignet  nor  of  history.  But 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  is  one  of  the 
characters  which  the  imagination  has 
chosen  to  take  from  history  and  deco- 
rate with  immortal  grace.  It  cares  less 
for  what  the  woman  Mary  was,  than  to 
have  a  figure  standing  upon  the  fact  of 
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history,  but  radiant  with  the  beauty  of 
poetry.  It  has  invested  her  with  a  love- 
liness that  is,  perhaps,  unreal;  with  a 
tenderness  and  sweetness  that  were  pos- 
sibly foreign  to  her  character ;  and  with 
a  general  fascination  and  good  inten- 
tion, which  a  contemporary  might  not 
have  discovered. 

It  has  made  her  the  ideal  of  unfortu- 
nate womanhood.  For  it  seemed  that 
a  fate  so  tragic  deserved  a  fame  so  fair. 
Perhaps  the  weaknesses  which  Mary 
had,  and  which  Lady  Jane  Grey  had 
not,  have  been  the  very  reasons  that 
the  unhappy  Queen  Mary  is  dearer  to 
our  human  sympathies  than  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Jane.  Perhaps,  because 
it  was  a  woman  who  pursued  her,  the 
instinct  of  men  has  sought  to  restore,  by 
the  oanonization  of  Mary,  the  womanly 
ideal  injured  by  Elizabeth. 

But,  whatever  be  the  reason,  there  is 
no  question  that  we  judge  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  more  by  the  imagination  than 
by  historical  rigor ;  and  it  is  Mary,  as 
the  mind  insists  upon  having  her,  that 
Rachel  represents.  She  conspires  with 
the  imagination  to  complete  the  ideal 
of  Mary.  It  is  a  story  told  in  sad  ma- 
no  to  which  we  listen ;  it  is  a  mournful 
panorama,  unfolding  itself  scene  by 
scene,  upon  which  we  gaze.  Lost  in  soft 
melancholy,  the  figures  of  the  drama 
move  before  us  as  in  a  tragic  dream. 
But  after  seeing  Rachel's  Mary  we  can 
see  no  other.  If  we  meet  her  in  his- 
tory or  in  romance,  it  is  always  that 
figure — those  pensive  eyes,  forecasting 
a  fearful  doom — that  voice  whose  music 
is  cast  in  a  hopeless  minor.  It  is  thus 
that  dramatic  genius  creates,  and  poetry 
disputes  with  history. 

Jules  Janin  says  that  Rachel  is  best 
in  those  parts  of  this  play  where  the 
anger  of  the  Queen  is  more  prominent 
than  the  grief  of  the  woman.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent  It  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  fierceness  was 
more  natural  than  the  tenderness  to  the 
woman  Rachel,  and  that,  therefore,  those 
parts  had  a  reality  which  the  tenderness 
had  not.  But  the  performance  was  sym- 
metrical, and,  so  far  as  the  mere  acting 
was  concerned,  the  woman  was  as  well 
rendered  as  the  Queen.  The  want  of 
the  spectacle  was  this, — and  it  is,  we 
fully  grant,  the  defect  of  all  her  similar 
personations, — you  felt  that  it  was  only 
intellect  feigning  heart,  though  with  per- 
fect success.  The  tenderness  and  ca- 
price of  the  woman,  and  the  pride  and 


dignity  of  the  Queen,  are  all  there.  She 
would  not  be  the  consummate  artist  she 
is,  if  she  could  not  give  them.  But 
even  through  your  tears  you  see  that  it 
is  art  It  is,  indeed,  concealed  by  its 
own  perfection,  but  it  is  not  lost  in  the 
loveliness  of  the  character  it  suggests, 
as  might  be  the  case  with  a  greatly  in- 
ferior artist  Tou  are  half  sure,  as  yoa 
own  the  excellence,  that  much  of  the 
tender  effect  arises  from  your  feeling 
that  Rachel,  as  she  represents  a  woman 
so  different  from  herself,  regards  her 
role  with  sad  longing  and  vague  regret 
When  we  say  that  she  is  the  ideal  Mary, 
we  mean,  strictly,  the  artistic  ideal 

The  late  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  her  novel 
of  Villette,  has  described  Rachel  with 
a  splendor  of  rhetoric  that  is  very  un- 
usual with  the  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre." 
But  in  the  style  of  the  description  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  influence  of  the  thing 
described.  It  has  a  picturesque  state- 
liness,  a  grave  grace,  and  musical  pomp, 
which  all  belong  to  the  genius  of  Ra- 
chel. Even  the  soft  gloom  of  her  eyes 
is  in  it — a  gloom  and  a. fire  which  no 
one  could  more  subtly  feel  than  Miss 
Bronte.  Her  description  is  the  best 
that  we  have  seen  of  what  is,  in  its  na- 
ture, after  all,  indescribable. 

As  the  fame  of  an  actor  or  singer 
is  necessarily  traditional,  and  rapidly 
perishes,  it  is  not  easy  to  compare  one 
with  another,  when  they  are  not  con- 
temporaries, for  you  find  yourself  only 
comparing  vague  impressions  and  re- 
ports. Of  Roscius  and  Betterton,  we 
must  accept  the  names  and  allow  the 
fame.  We  can  see  Reynolds's  pictures, 
we  can  hear  Handel's  music,  we  can 
read  Goldsmith's  and  Johnson's  books ; 
but  of  Garriok,  what  can  we  ever  have 
but  a  name,  and  somebody's  account  of 
what  he  thought  of  Garrick  ?  The  touch 
of  Shakespeare  we  can  feel  as  well  as 
our  ancestors;  and  our  great  grand- 
children's great  grandchildren  will  feel 
it  as  fully  as  we.  But  the  voioe  of 
Malibran  lingers  in  only  a  few  happy 
memories ;  and  we  know  Mrs.  Siddons 
better  by  Sir  Joshua's  portrait  than  by 
her  own  glories. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  decide 
what  relative  rank  among  actresses 
Rachel  occupies.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in 
her  recent  '*  Common-Place  Book  of 
Thoughts,  Memories  and  Fancies,*9  says 
some  sharp  things  of  her;  and  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  a  critic  of  too  delicate  a  mind 
not  to  be  heeded.    The  general  view 
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she  takes  of  Rachel  is,  that  she  is  not  a 
great  artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  She  is  a  finished  actress,  but  not 
an  artist  fine  enough  to  conceal  her 
art.  The  last  scene  of  Adnenne  Le- 
couvreur  seems  to  Mrs.  Jameson  a 
mistake  and  failure,  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  art — a  mere  imitation  of  a 
repulsive  physical  fact;  and  finally,  she 
pronounces  that  Rachel  has  talent  but 
not  genius ;  while  it  is  the  "  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  high  poetic  element  which 
distinguishes  Rachel  as  an  actress,  and 
places  her  at  such  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  it 
shocks  me  to  hear  them  named  toge- 
ther." 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whether  a 
woman  so  refined  and  cultivated  as  Mrs. 
Jameson  may  not  have  judged  Rachel 
rather  by  her  wants  as  a  woman  than  by 
her  excellence  as  an  artist.  That  the 
terrible  last  scene  of  Adricnne  is  a  har- 
rowing imitation  of  nature  we  have  con- 
ceded. The  play  is,  in  truth,  a  mere 
melodrama.  It  is  a  vaudeville  of  cos- 
tome,  with  a  frightful  catastrophe  ap- 
pended. But,  as  an  artist,  she  seems  to 
us  perfectly  to  render  the  part.  She 
does  not  make  it  more  than  it  is,  but  she 
makes  it  just  what  it  is — a  proud,  in- 
jured, and  betrayed  actress.  Whether 
the  accuracy  of  her  imitation  is  not  jus- 
tified by  the  intention,  which  alone  can 
redeem  imitation,  will  remain  a  question 
to  each  spectator.  Mrs.  Jameson  also 
insists  thatRaohel's  power  is  extraneous, 
and  excites  only  the  senses  and  the  in- 
tellect, and  that  Bhe  has  become  a  hard 
mannerist. 

In  our  remarks  upon  this  celebrated 
actress,  we  have  viewed  her  simply  as 
an  artist,  and  not  as  a  woman.  She 
appeals  to  the  public  only  in  that  way. 
Perhaps  the  sinister  stories  that  are 
told  of  her  private  career  only  serve 
to  confirm  and  deepen  the  feeling  of  the 
intensity  of  her  nature,  she  so  skill- 
fully represents  the  most  fearful  pas- 
sions, not  from  the  perception  of  genius 
alone,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  actual 
experience.  Certainly  no  woman's  char- 
acter has  been  more  freely  discussed ; 
and  no  public  performer  of  any  kind 
ever  sought  so  little  to  propitiate  her 
audience.  She  has  seemed  to  scorn  the 
world  she  fascinated ;  and,  like  a  superb 
snake,  with  glittering  eyes  and  cold 
crest,  to  gloat  over  the  terror  which 
held  her  captives  thrall.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  to  one  who  has  seen  her 


a  great  deal,  and  has  felt  the  peculiarity 
of  her  power,  to  find  in  Lehman's  por- 
trait of  her,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  that  have 
been  taken,  a  subtile  resemblance  to  a 
serpent,  which  is  at  once  fascinating 
and  startling.  Mrs.  Jameson  mentions 
that,  when  she  first  saw  her  in  Her- 
mione,  she  was  reminded  of  a  Lamia, 
or  serpent  nature  in  woman's  form.  As 
you  look  at  Lehman's  portrait,  this  feel- 
ing is  irresistible.  The  head  bends 
slightly  forward  with  a  darting,  eager 
movement,  yet  with  a  fine,  lithe  grace. 
The  keen,  bright  eyes  glance  a  little 
askance,  with  a  want  of  free  confi- 
dence. There  is  a  slim  smoothness, 
a  silent  alertness  in  the  general  impres- 
sion, a  nervous,  susceptible  intentness, 
united  with  undeniable  beauty,  that 
recall  the  deadly  night-shade  among 
flowers,  and  Keats's  "Lamia"  among 
poems.  The  portrait  would  fully  inter- 
pret the  poem.  So  looked  the  lovely 
Lamia  upon  the  verge  of  flight,  at  the 
instant  when  she  felt  the  calm,  inexor- 
able eye  of  criticism  and  detection.  In 
a  moment,  while  you  gaze,  that  form 
will  be  prone,  those  bright,  cold  eyes 
malignant,  that  wily  grace  will  undu- 
late into  motion  and  glide  away.  You 
feel  that  there  is  no  human  depravity 
that  Rachel  could  not  adequately  repre- 
sent. Perhaps  you  doubt  if  she  could 
be  Desdemona  or  Imogen. 

Rachel  is  great,  but  there  is  some- 
thing greater.  It  is  not  an  entirely 
satisfactory  display  of  human  power, 
even  in  its  own  way.  Her  triumph  is 
that  of  an  actress.  It  is  only  an  intel- 
lectual success.  For  however  Bubtly 
dramatic  genius  may  seize  and  repre- 
sent the  forms  of  human  emotion,  yet 
the  representation  is  most  perfect- 
not,  indeed,  as  art,  but  as  a  satisfaction 
of  the  heart — when  the  personal  char- 
acter of  the  artist  interests  those  emo- 
tions to  himself,  and  thus  sympathetic- 
ally affects  his  audience.  Rachel's 
•*  Mary"  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  Mary; 
but  it  is  only  a  picture,  after  all,  that 
expresses  the  difference  in  feeling  be- 
tween the  impression  of  her  personation 
and  that  which  will  be  derived  from 
another  woman.  The  fiercer  and  darker 
passions  of  human  nature  are  depicted 
by  her  with  terrible  power.  They 
throb  with  reality.  But  in  the  son 
superior  shades  you  still  feel  that  it  is 
emotion  intellectually  discerned. 

Such  facts  easily  explain  the  present 
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defection  of  Paris  from  Rachel.  Ris- 
tori  has  come  up  from  Italy,  and 
with  one  woman's  smile,  "  full  of  the 
worm  south,"  she  has  lured  Paris  to 
her  feet.  There  is  no  more  sudden  and 
entire  desertion  of  a  favorite  recorded 
in  all  the  annals  of  popular  caprice. 
The  feuilletonists,  who  are  a  power 
in  Paris,  have  gone  over  in  a  body  to 
the  beautiful  Italian.  They  describe 
her  triumphs  precisely  as  they  described 
Rachel's.  The  old  ecstacies  are  burnish- 
*  ed  up  for  the  new  occasion.  In  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  where  there  is  no  theatre, 
and  where  dramatic  differences  only 
creep  into  an  advertisement,  such  an 
excitement  as  Paris  feels,  from  such 
a  cause  and  at  such  a  time,  is  simply 
incredible.  It  is,  possibly,  as  real  and 
dignified  an  excitement  as  that  which 
New  York  experienced  upon  the  decease 
of  the  lute  lamented  William  Poole. 

There  are  various  explanations  of 
this  fall  of  Rachel,  without  resorting  to 
the  theory  of  superior  genius  in  Ristori. 
Undoubtedly  Paris  loves  novelty,  and 
has  been  impatient  of  the  disdainful 
sway  of  Rachel.  Her  reputed  avarice 
and  want  of  courtesy  and  generosity, 
her  total  failure  to  charm  as  a  woman 
while  she  fascinated  as  an  artist,  have, 
naturally  enough,  after  many  years, 
fatigued  the  patience  and  disappointed 
the  humane  sympathies  of  a  public 
whose  mere  curiosity  had  been  long 
satisfied.  Rachel  seemed  only  more 
Parisian  than  Paris. 

But  when  over  the  Alps  come  Ris- 
tori, lovely  as  a  woman,  and  eminent  as 
an  artist — when  there  was  a  new  per- 
son who  could  make  Paris  weep  at  her 
greatness  upon  the  stage,  and  her  good- 
ness away  from  it — who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  first  success,  could  shame 
the  reported  avarice  of  her  falling  rival 
by  offers  of  the  sincerest  generosity— 
when  Ristori  came,  who  seemed  to  have 
a  virtue  for  every  vice  of  Rachel,  Paris, 
with  one  accord,  hurried  with  hymns 
and  incense  to  the  new  divinity.  We 
regard  it  as  a  homage  to  the  woman  no 
less  than  a  tribute  to  the  artist.  We 
regard  it  as  saying  to  Rachel  that,  if 
being  humane  and  lovely,  she  chose, 
from  pride,  to  rule  by  scornful  superi- 
ority, she  has  greatly  erred ;  or,  if  be- 
ing really  unlovely,  she  has  held  her 
crown  only  by  her  genius,  she  has  now 
to  see  human  nature  justify  itself  by 
preferring  a  humane,  to  an  inhumane, 
power.    The  most  splendid  illustration 


of  this  kind  of  homage  was  the  career  €>£ 
Jenny  Lind  in  America.  It  was  rath- 
er the  fashion  among  the  dilettanti  to 
undervalue  her  excellence  as  an  artist. 
A  popular,  superficial  criticism  was 
fona  of  limiting  her  dramatic  power  to 
inferior  rdles.  She  was  denied  passion 
and  great  artistic  skill.  She  was  ac- 
cused of  tricks.  But,  even  had  these 
things  been  true,  what  a  career  it  was.  It 
was  unprecedented  and  can  never  be  re- 
peated. Yet  it  was,  at  bottom,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  saint  rather  than  of  a  singer. 
Had  she  been  a  worse  or  better  artist, 
the  homage  would  have  been  the  same. 
If  the  public — and  it  is  a  happy  fact- 
can  love  the  woman  even  more  than  it  ad- 
mires the  artist,  her  triumph  is  assured. 

We  look  upon  the  enthusiasm  for 
Ristori  by  no  means  as  an  unmingled 
tribute  to  superior  genius.  We  make 
no  question  of  her  actual  womanly 
charms.  Even  if  the  appearance  of 
generosity,  of  simplicity,  and  sweet- 
ness, were  only  a  deep  Italian  wile,  and 
assumed  upon  profound  observation 
and  consideration  of  human  nature  and 
the  circumstances  of  Rachel's  position 
in  Paris,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing applause,  that  applause  would 
still  oe  genuine,  and  would  prove  the 
loyalty  of  the  public  mind  to  what  is 
truly  lovely.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
to  see  Ristori  in  Italy,  where,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  she  has  been  accounted 
the  first  Italian  actress.  She  has  there 
been  seen  by  all  the  traveling  world  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  so  great  a  talent,  as  the  Parisi- 
ans consider  it,  could  have  been  so  long 
overlooked.  We  all  remember  Ristori 
as  a  charming,  natural,  simple  actress; 
but  of  the  surpassing  power  which 
Paris  has  discovered,  probably  very  few 
of  us  retain  any  recollection. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
crticism  of  the  American  mind  upon 
Rachel.  It  is  long  since  we  have 
had  any  great  acting  in  this  country, 
unless  Grisi,  in  Norma,  be  so  con- 
sidered. Of  course,  she  appears  at 
every  disadvantage.  Yet,  of  all  actors 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  she  is  the  best 
to  see ;  for  her  power  is  not  a  trick 
of  costume  nor  of  manner,  it  is  not  the 
fascination  of  lovely  character,  it  is 
not  the  possession  of  great  beauty,  it 
is  not  the  music  of  a  voice,  nor  the 
grace  of  a  form,  but  it  is  the  perfect 
presentation  of  grand,  majestic,  and 
passionate  character. 
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Mr.  Sparrowgrass  conclude*  to  buy  a  Horse— Reminiscences  of  Bloomingdale— The  difference 
between  now  end  then— A  Horse  as  can  go— An  Artist  Story— Goaiva— Homeward  and 
Outward  bound— The  Curtained  Dais  of  the  Life  School— A  new  "Lady  of  Coventry." 


I  HAVE  bought  me  a  horse !  A  horse 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  coun- 
try. In  the  city,  the  persevering  streets 
have  pushed  the  Bloomingdale  road  oat 
of  reach.  Riding-habits  and  rosy  cheeks, 
bright  eyes,  round  hats  and  feathers,  are 
banished  from  the  metropolis.  There 
are  no  more  shady  by-paths  a  little  way 
out  of  town  to  tempt  equestrians.  There 
are  no  visions  of  Die  Vernon  and  Frank 
Osbaldiston  at "  Burnam's"  now.  Ro- 
mance no  longer  holds  the  bridle-rein 
while  the  delicate  slipper  is  withdrawn 
from  the  old  red  morocco  stirrup.  A 
whirl  of  dust,  a  glitter  of  wheels,  a 
stretch  of  tag-rag  and  bobtail  horses, 
and  the  young  Potiphars  are  contesting 
time  with  Dusty  Bob  and  the  exquisite 
Mr.  Farobank.  That  is  the  picture  of 
Bloomingdale  road  now.  It  is  the 
everyday  picture  too.-  Go  when  you 
will,  you  see  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail 
horses,  the  cloud  of  dust,  the  whirl  of 
wheels,  the  young  Potiphars,  Dusty 
Bob,  and  the  elegant  Mr.  Farobank. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  could  steal 
away  from  the  dusky  counting-room  to 
inhale  the  fragrant  hartshorn  of  the 
stable,  while  the  hostler  was  putting 
the  saddle  on  "  Fanny."  Fanny  was  a 
blooded  filly,  a  descendant  of  the  great 
Sir  Henry.  Her  education  had  been 
neglected.  She  had  been  broken  by  a 
couple  of  wild  Irishmen,  who  used  to 
44  hurrup"  her,  barebacked,  morning  and 
evening,  through  the  lonely  little  street 
in  the  lower  part  of  tho  city,  where  the 
stable  was  situated.  As  a  consequence, 
the  contest  between  her  high  blood  and 
low  breeding  made  her  sligntly  vicious. 
The  first  time  I  backed  her,  she  stood 
still  for  half  an  hour,  no  more  moved  by 
the  whip  than  a  brass  filly  would  have 
been ;  then  deliberately  walked  up  the 
street,  turned  the  corner  with  a  jump 
that  almost  threw  me  on  the  curb-stone, 
then  ran  away,  got  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
stopped  suddenly,  with  her  fore  feet 
planted  firmly  in  front  of  a  steep  flight 
of  area  steps,  which  happened  to  be 
filled  with  children.  I  dismounted,  and, 
in  no  time,  was  the  centre  of  an  angry 
swarm  of  fathers  and  mothers,  who  were 
going  to  immolate  me  on  the  spot  for 
trying  to  ride  down  their  ragged  off- 
spring. There  is  much  difficulty  in 
making  an  explanation  under  such  cir- 


cumstances. As  the  most  abusive  per- 
son in  the  crowd  happened  to  be  a 
disinterested  stranger  who  was  passing 
by,  it  soon  became  a  personal  matter 
between  two  of  us.  Accordingly,  I 
asked  him  to  step  aside,  which  he  did, 
when  I  at  once  hired  him  to  lead  the  filly 
'  to  the  ferry.  Once  on  a  country  roaa, 
I  was  at  home  in  the  saddle,  and  a  few 
days'  training  made  Fanny  tractable. 
She  would  even  follow  me  with  great 
gentleness,  like  a  trained  dog,  and 
really  behaved  in  a  very  exemplary 
way,  after  throwing  me  twice  or  so. 
Then  Fanny  and  I  were  frequent  on 
the  Bloomingdale  road,  in  summer  even- 
ings and  mornings,  and  so  were  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  I  do  not  think  the  fine 
buildings  that  usurp  those  haunted  paths 
an  improvement.  Those  leafy  fringes 
on  the  way-side  had  a  charm  that  free- 
stone cannot  give.  That  stretch  of 
vision  over  meadows,  boulders,  wild 
shrubbery  and  uplifted  trees,  down  to 
the  blue  river,  is  not  compensated  by 
ornate  facades,  cornices,  and  vestibules. 
Where  are  the  birds  ?  In  my  eyes,  the 
glimmer  of  sultry  fire-flies  is  pleasanter 
in  a  summer  night  than  the  perspective 
of  gas-lights  in  streets. 

"There's  not  a  charm  improvement  gives 

like  those  it  takes  away, 
When  tho  shadowing  trees  are  stricken  down 

because  they  do  not  pay; 
Tia  not  from  youth's  smooth  cheek  tho  blush 

of  health  alone  is  past, 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  departs,  by 

driving  horses  fast" 
Poor  Fanny !  my  Bloomingdale  bride ! 
I  believe  I  was  her  only  patron ;  and 
when  the  stable  burned  down,  she  hap- 
pened to  be  insured,  and  her  mercenary 
owner  pocketed  her  value  with  a  grin. 

I  have  bought  me  a  horse.  As 
I  had  obtained  some  skill  in  the  manage 
during  my  younger  days,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  consideration  to  have  a  saddle- 
horse.  It  surprised  me  to  find  good 
saddle-horses  very  abundant  soon  after 
my  consultation  with  the  stage-pro- 
prietor upon  this  topic.  There  were 
strange  saddle-horses  to  sell  almost 
every  day.  One  man  was  very  can- 
did about  his  horse:  he  told  me,  if 
his  horse  had  a  blemish,  he  wouldn't 
wait  to  be  asked  about  it;  he  would  tell 
it  right  out ;  and,  if  a  man  didn't  want 
him  then,  he  needn't  take  him.     He 
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also  proposed  to  put  him  on  trial  for 
sixty  days,  giving  his  note  for  the 
amount  paid  nim  for  the  horse,  to  be 
taken  up  in  case  the  animal  were  return- 
ed. I  asked  him  what  were  the  prinoipal 
defects  of  the  horse.  He  said  he'd 
been  fired  once,  because  they  thought 
he  was  spavined ;  but  there  was  no  more 
spavin  to  him  than  was  to  a  fresh-laid 
egg — he  was  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  just  state  what 
were  the  defects  of  the  horse.  He  an- 
swered, that  he  once  had  the  pink-eye, 
and  added,  "now  that's  honest.1'  I 
thought  so,  but  proceeded  to  question 
him  closely.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the 
bots.  He  said,  not  a  bot.  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  go.  He  said  he  would  go 
till  he  dropped  down  dead ;  just  touch 
him  with  a  whip,  and  he'll  jump  out  of 
his  hide.  I  inquired  how  old  he  was. 
He  answered,  just  eight  years,  exactly — 
some  men,  he  said,  wanted  to  make 
their  horses  younger  than  they  be ;  he 
was  willing  to  speak  right  out,  and  own 
up  he  was  eight  years.  I  asked  him 
if  there  were  any  other  objections.  He 
said  no,  except  that  he  was  inclined  to 
be  a  little  gay ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  he 
is  so  kind,  a  child  can  drive  him  with 
a  thread."  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a 
good  family  horse.  He  replied  that 
no  lady  that  ever  drew  rein  over  him 
would  be  willing  to  part  with  him. 
Then  I  asked  him  his  price.  He  an- 
swered that  no  man  could  have  bought 
him  for  one  hundred  dollars  a  month 
ago,  but  now  he  was  willing  to  sell  him 
for  seventy-five,  on  account  of  having  a 
note  to  pay.  This  seemed  such  a  very 
low  price,  I  was  about  saying  I  would 
take  him,  when  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  whis- 
pered, that  I  had  better  see  the  horse 
Hrst.  I  confess  I  was  a  little  afraid  of 
losing  my  bargain  by  it,  but,  out  of  de- 
ference to  Mrs.  S.,  I  did  ask  to  see  the 
horse  before  I  bought  him.  He  said  he 
would  fetch  him  down.  **  No  man,"  he 
added,  "  ought  to  buy  ahorse  unless  he's 
saw  him."  When  the  horse  came  down, 
it  struck  me  that,  whatever  bis  qualities 
might  be,  his  personal  appearance  was 
against  him.  One  of  his  fore  legs  was 
shaped  like  the  handle  of  our  punch- 
ladle,  and  the  remaining  three  legs, 
about  the  fetlock,  were  slightly  bunchy. 
Besides,  he  had  no  tail  to  brag  of ;  and 
his  back  had  a  very  hollow  sweep,  from 
his  high  haunches  to  his  low  shoulder- 
blades.  I  was  much  pleased,  however, 
with  the  fondness  and  pride  manifested 


by  his  owner,  as  he  held  up,  by  both 
sides  of  the  bridle,  the  rather  longisia 
head  of  his  horse,  surmounting  a  neck 
shaped  like  a  pea-pod,  and  said,  in  a 
sort  of  triumphant  voice,  "  three-quar- 
ters blooded!"  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
flushed  up  a  little,  when  she  asked  me 
if  I  intended  to  purchase  that  horse,  and 
added,  that,  if  I  did,  she  would  never 
want  to  ride.  So  I  told  the  man  he 
would  not  suit  me.  He  answered  or 
suddenly  throwing  himself  upon  his 
stomach  across  the  back-bone  of  his 
horse,  and  then,  by  turning  around  as 
on  a  pivot,  got  up  a-strad  die  of  him ; 
then  he  gave  his  horse  a  kick  in  the  ribs 
that  caused  him  to  jump  out  with  all  his 
legs,  like  a  frog,  and  then  off  went  the 
spoon-legged  animal  with  a  gait  that 
was  not  a  trot,  nor  yet  precisely  pacing. 
He  rode  around  our  grass  plot  twice, 
and  then  pulled  his  horse's  head  up  like 
the  cock  of  a  musket.  "  That,"  said  be, 
is  time."  I  replied  that  he  did  seem  to 
go  pretty  fast.     "  Pretty  fast !"  said  his 

owner.  "  Well,  do  you  know  Mr. V1 

mentioning  one  of  the  richest  gentlemen 
in  our  Tillage.  I  replied  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  him.  "  Well,"  said  be, 
"  you  know  his  horse  ?"  I  replied  that 
I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
him.  u  Well,"  said  he,  "  he's  the  fast- 
est horse  in  the  county — jist  so— -Fm 
willin'  to  admit  it  But  do  you  know  I 
offered  to  put  my  horse  agin*  his  to 
trot  ?  I  had  no  money  to  put  up,  or, 
rayther,  to  spare ;  but  I  offered  to  toot 
him,  horse  agin'  horse,  and  the  winner 
to  take  both  horses,  and  I  tell  you— he 
wotddnHdoit!" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  got  a  little  nervous, 
and  twitched  me  by  the  skirt  of  my  coat 
"Dear,"  said  she,  "let  him  go."  I 
assured  her  I  would  not  bay  the  hone, 
and  told  the  mau  firmly  I  would  not  boy 
him.  He  said  very  well — if  he  did'nt 
suit  'twas  no  use  to  keep  a-talkin' :  but 
he  added,  he'd  be  down  agin  with  an- 
other horse,  next  morning,  that  belonged 
to  his  brother ;  and  if  he  didn't  suit  me, 
then  I  didn't  want  a  horse.  With  this 
remark  he  rode  off. 

When  I  reached  our  rural  dwelling  is 
the  evening,  I  brought  with  me  the 
pleasant  memory  of  a  story  I  had  heard 
amid  the  crush  and  roar  of  the  great 
city.  To  preserve  it,  I  wrote  it  down 
on  paper.  Then  I  brought  it  in  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  and,  with  a  sort  of  pre- 
monitory smile,  asked  her  if  she  re- 
membered **  Godiva."    Mrs.  S.  seemed 
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puzzled  at  the  question.  I  believe  she 
was  ruminating  toe  names  of  our  former 
servant  girls  in  her  mind—girls  that 
had  been  discharged  or  gone  off  of  them- 
selves, from  a  disinclination  to  cleanli- 
ness, coupled  with  a  certain  amount  of 
work.  "Godiva,"  said  I,  "or  Godina, 
was  the  wife  of  Lord  Leofrick,  of  Coven- 
try, in  Warwickshire,  England.  He 
oppressed  the  citizens  with  heavy  taxes, 
and  destroyed  their  privileges.  His 
wife  interceded  with  him,  begged  him 
to  remit  the  weighty  burden  for  her 
sake.  In  jest,  he  promised  to  do  so 
upon  one  consideration."  "  I  remember 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  "The 
condition  was,  that  she  should  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  stark 
naked."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  blushed  up 
to  her  eyes.  "  Bat,  like  a  nobl<>  woman, 
she  undertook  the  task,  and  redeemed 
their  liberties,  by  fulfilling  his  jest  in 
earnest. "  "  Poor  thing,"  said  Mrs.  S. 
"You  remember,"  I  continued,  "how 
splendidly  Tennyson  has  painted  the 
legend  :•• 

"Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt, 
The  nun  Earl's  (rift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  fingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon. 
Half  dipt  in  cloud :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  shower'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her 

knee; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway;  then  she  found  her  palfrey 

trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 
Them  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  in  chastity." 

"  How  noble,"  said  Mrs.  S.  "  Yes," 
I  replied,  "and  now,  after  this,  I  want 
to  read  you  my  story.    I  call  it 

THE  NEW  GODIVA. 

Sometime  after  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  a  young  Englishman 
landed  at  one  of  the  quays  that  afford 
accommodation  to  pocket  ships,  around 
the  city  of  New  York.  He  had  come 
to  the  New  World  fall  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm,  and  he  stooped  upon  the 
quay  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
seldom  does  an  American  find  himself 
in  this  oondition,  in  a  foreign  port 
Here  it  is  so  familiar,  bo  much  of  an 
every-day  occurrence,  that  sympathy 
has  grown  callous  to  the  repetition  of 
the  old  story ; — so  this  emigrant  found, 
by  bitter  experience.  His  fine,  intel- 
ligent face,  under  a  check-cloth  cap, 
presented  itself  at  various  counting- 
rooms  of  the  city.    Check-cloth  caps, 


in  search  of  employment,  are  common 
enough ;  and  few  merchants  can  spare 
time  to  analyse  the  lineaments  of  a  fine, 
intelligent  countenance. 

So  the  young  emigrant  found  no  em- 
ployment in  the  busy,  active  city :  the 
fine,  intelligent  countenance  suffered  by 
unwholesome  resting  places,  among 
funeral  mahogany  at  night,  and  by  pride 
struggling  with  hunger  in  the  day,  un- 
til at  last  the  check-cloth  cap  bent  over 
a  stone  mallet  to  beat  down  the  city 
cobble  stones,  for  a  corporation  con- 
tractor. Oh,  the  dreary,  desolate  city, 
orowded  with  strangers !  Oh,  the  bright 
alien  sunshine,  that  never  lighted  up  a 
sympathetic  face !  Oh,  the  green  shores 
of  merrie  England,  that  he  had  seen 
sinking  in  the  distant  sea,  with  misty 
eyes!  There  they  all  were;  mother 
and  brothers,  and  she,  the  dear  one, — 
all !  and  every  blow  of  the  stone-rammer 
went  down  hke  a  sob.  In  no  period  of 
life  is  disappointment  so  poignant  as  in 
youth.  The  dreams  of  maturity  are 
limited  by  experience,  and  the  awaken- 
ing is  almost  anticipated.  But  youth 
believes  its  gorgeous  visions,  and  looks 
upon  the  real,  work-day  world  as  a 
monstrous  fable.  But,  oh,  the  touch 
of  the  I th uriel  spear! 

The  stone-rammer,  for  months,  steadi- 
ly beat  down  the  cobble  stones.  The 
check-cloth  cap  had  lost  its  pristine 
freshness ;  the  fine,  intelligent  counte- 
nance became  dead,  dull,  apathetic 
There  was  a  trifling  sum  deposited  week- 
ly in  the  Emigrants'  Savings  Bank.  It 
was  all  withdrawn  one  day.  It  was  the 
day  the  "  Devonshire"  Liverpool  pack- 
et sailed.  From  that  day  the  check- 
cloth  cap,  and  the  fine,  intelligent  coun- 
tenance were  seen  no  more  by  the  cor- 
poration contractor. 

The  "  Devonshire*'  packet  ship  had  a 
fine  passage  out,  and  was  beating 
up  towards  the  Mersey  in  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  after  she  bade  fare- 
well to  the  American  citr.  There 
she  met  another  packet  ship,  outward 
bound.  The  ships  came  so  near  each 
other  that-  passengers  could  recog- 
nize faces  on  either  deck.  Amid  the 
multitude  of  emigrants,  thronging  the 
side  of  the  outward-bound  packet, 
one  face  had  particularly  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  passengers  on  the  "  De- 
vonshire." It  was  that  of  an  emigrant 
girl,  a  right  English  face,  in  a  Dun- 
stable bonnet,  but  still  strikingly  lovely. 
It  was  a  face  not  simply  beautiful  only, 
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it  was  ideally  so :  one  of  those  faces 
to  inspire  love  in  a  woman,  adoration  in 
a  man,  and  respect  in  coarser  natures. 
It  was  not  surprising,  then,  when  one  of 
the  younger  passengers  on  the  "Devon- 
shire," proposed  at  dinner,  "the  health 
of  that  English  girl,11  that  everybody 
understood  it — that  ladies  and  all  joined 
in  the  toast  with  enthusiasm. 

One  person  alone,  a  steerage  passen- 
ger on  the  "  Devonshire,'*  had  been  in- 
sensible to  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  passing  ships.  From  the  time 
the  blue  land  hove  in  sight,  the  inevita- 
ble check-cloth  cap,  and  the  fine,  intel- 
ligent countenance  had  been  turned 
shorewards,  from  the  bowsprit.  Never 
once  had  that  eager  gaze  been  diverted 
from  the  land ;  never  once  had  it  turned 
toward  the  packet,  outward  bound ! 

A  fragment  of  his  history  must  be  in- 
serted in  the  mosaic  of  the  story.  When 
he  left  home  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the 
Western  republic,  he  did  so  with  a  feel- 
ing, a  faith  that  seemed  prophetic  of 
success.  His  talents,  for  he  had  talents ; 
his  perseverance,  for  he  had  perse* 
verance ;  his  indefatigable  industry,  for 
he  had  that  also,  assured  him  there 
could  be  no  failure.  Nor  would  there 
have  been,  in  time.  Industry,  perse- 
verance, and  talent,  may  fearlessly 
begin  with  the  stone  rammer,  or  even 
with  a  lower  calling.  Begin,  begin, 
somewhere — anywhere  —  only  begin. 
There  is  no  position,  no  dignity,  with- 
out the  inevitable  steps.  If  need  be, 
take  the  lowest  and  Burmount  them. 
Here,  then,  might  have  been  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortunes,  had  pride 
permitted ;  but  that  young,  ardent  spirit, 
crushed  by  drudgery,  saw  the  future 
only  as  a  continuation  of  the  present ; 
the  busy  world  had  rudely  thrust  him 
aside ;  it  is  true,  pride,  had  succumbed 
to  hunger,  and  beat  down  the  cobble- 
stones, but  this,  to  him,  was  not  the 
dawn  of  hope,  but  the  sequel.  Hence- 
forth, one  tnought  controlled  his  mind. 
" Home,  home!  return,  return!"  rang 
out  from  the  flinty  pavements.  There 
was  the  face  of  mother,  there  were  the 
faces  of  brothers,  there  was  her  face, 
the  face  of  his  beloved  one — his  be- 
trothed, to  whom,  in  his  anguish,  he  had 
not  written  since  he  first  stepped  upon 
the  shores  of  the  busy,  heartless  New 
World.  "Home,  home!"  was  the  con- 
stant burthen,  until  the  "  Devonshire1' 
packet  carried  him,  with  his  slender  for- 
tunes, once  more  across  the  Atlantic. 


What  was  that  outward-bound  ship  to 
him,  when  his  eyes  were  fixed  again  on 
merrie  England,  where  they  all  were! 

Not  very  long  after  tibia  period,  Mr. 
Ultramarine,  the  famous  artist,  was 
arranging  the  drapery  on  his  lay-figure. 
A  lay-figure  is  a  huge  doll,  usually 
about  five  feet  three  in  hight,  kept  in 
artists'  studios.  Its  joints  are  flexible, 
back,  arms,  neck,  et  cetera,  movable 
at  will ;  it  can  be  made  to  stand  up,  to 
sit  down  or  lie  down,  in  fact,  may  be  put 
in  any  posture;  its  limbs,  bust,  body, 
are  stuffed  out  so  as  to  cleverly  repre- 
sent womanity,  in  perfect  and  divine 
proportions;  its  ordinary  use  is  to  be 
dressed  up  like  a  lady,  and  to  act  as  such 
in  the  studio.  For  example,  Mrs.  Honi- 
ton  is  sitting  for  her  portrait,  the  lovely 
face,  the  rounded  arms,  the  taper  fin- 
gers, are  transferred  to  the  canvas; 
but  Mrs.  Honiton's  elaborate  dress  must 
also  be  painted,  and  a  two  hours'  sitting, 
day  after  day,  is  tiresome  and  tedious. 
The  lay-figure  then  becomes  useful, 
and  plays  a  brief  part  in  society.  For 
a  period,  it  represents  Mrs.  Honiton. 
While  Mr.  Ultramarine  is  finishing  the 
picture,  it  wears  her  brocades,  velvets, 
shawl,  bertha,  bracelets,  lace-sleeves, 
with  becoming  dignity.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  in  ky-ngures,  sometimes  ob- 
jectionable. They  are  apt  to  transfer 
an  air  of  stiffness  to  the  likeness ;  this, 
however,  may  be  also  in  the  original, 
and  then  the  effect  is  wonderful. 

Mr.  Ultramarine  could  not  arrange 
the  drapery  on  the  lay-figure  to  suit 
his  fancy.  The  delicate,  careless  curve 
of  Mrs.  Honiton's  arm,  holding  the 
thrown-off  shawl,  was  beyond  the  lay- 
figuro's  ability.  So  Mr.  Ultramarine 
gave  it  up,  and  went  on  setting  his  pallet, 
with  now  and  then  a  fiendish  look  at  bis 
lav-figure.  There  was  that  rigid  arm, 
stiffly  holding  out  the  shawl,  with 
the  precision  of  porcelain ;  completely 
excluding  the  idea  Mr.  U.  wished  to 
portray,  of  carelessness. 

There  is  always,  in  every  studio,  of 
every  artist  in  tie  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  morning,  before  visitors  arrive,  a 
respectable,  elderly  female.  Her  duties 
are  sweeping  and  dusting.  By  con- 
stantly breathing  its  magic  atmosphere, 
she  often  gains  an  intuitive  perception 
of  art,  beyond  even  the  skill  of  the 
newspaper  critic.  The  respectable 
elderly  female  who  was  putting  Mr. 
Ultramarine  to  rights,  understood  the 
difficulty  at  once.     She  glanced  at  the 
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artist  and  at  the  shawled  manikin. 
Then  she  hashed  the  music  of  the  broom 
and  said,  timidly,  "  Please,  sir,  there  is 
a  poor  creature,  a  young  English  girl, 
sir,  at  my  room,  a  living  with  me,  that 
would  be  glad  to  earn  a  shilling  or  two ; 
and  she  would  hold  yon  shawl  just 
as  you  want  it."  Mr.  Ultramarine 
squeezed  a  little  vermilion  out  of  the 
capsule  upon  his  pallet,  and  looked 
up.  "Hum,"  he  replied,  "a  coarse 
creature,  I  presume."  This  was  said  in 
a  kind  voice,  with  a  lingering  accent  on 
"  coarse  creature,"  that  did  not  convey 
harshness  by  any  means.  "No,  sir," 
she  answered,'  "  I  would  call  her  an 
English  beauty.  The  finest  face  and 
figure,  sir."  "Dear  me,"  said  the 
artist,  "  why  did  you  not  speak  of  it 
before  ?  Can  you  bring  her  now,  Mrs. 
Hill?"  "I  can,  sir,"  she  replied,  "im- 
megently."  So  Mrs.  Hill  left  the  studio 
for  the  model,  and  Mr.  U.  went  on  pre- 
paring Mrs.  Honiton's  toilet  on  his  pal- 
let. He  squeezed  a  tiny  pod  of  blue  in 
one  place,  then  mixed  it  with  white, 
in  a  variety  of  tints ;  then  he  smeared 
another  place  over  with  Vandyke  brown; 
then  he  dropped  a  curious  little  worm 
of  yellow  ochre,  out  of  another  capsule ; 
then  the  pallet-knife  dipped  into  a  patch 
of  white,  and  then  the  ochre  was  gradu- 
ated into  various  tints ;  then  he  dug  a 
mass  of  magilp  out  of  a  bottle,  and  put 
that  on  the  board ;  then  glanced  at  the 
lovely  Honiton,  and  again  took  up  an- 
other capsule,  from  which  he  pressed  a 
cogent  blush  of  carmine.  Then  the 
door  opened,  after  a  short  knock,  and 
in  walked  Mrs.  Hill  and  the  model. 
Under  a  plain  English  bonnet  was  the 
same  face  the  passengers  on  the  "  De- 
vonshire" had  seen  looking  over  the  side 
of  the  packet,  outward  bound. 

Mr.  Ultramarine  was  a  painter,  and 
felt  the  divine  inspiration  of  his  profes- 
sion realized  in  that  face.  But  when  the 
model  had  been  arrayed  by  Mrs.  Hill  in 
the  ante-room  in  the  splendid  dress  of 
Mrs.  Honiton,  and  stood  upon  the  dais, 
the  effect  was  bewildering.  "Such," 
said  the  artist  to  himself,  "  was  the  face 
Raphael  knew  and  painted,  and  men 
turned  from  Divinity  to  worship  art  in 
the  ideal  Virgin.  It  is  not  surprising  the 
church  has  made  so  many  proselytes." 

Mr.  Ultramarine  was  an  artist ;  he  pet 
to  work  manfully  and  painted  the  shawl. 
There  was  an  ease  and  grace  in  the  care- 
less curve  of  the  living  arm  holding  it, 
that  made  lay-figure  absolutely  repul- 


sive. He  put  lay-figure  in  one  corner  of 
his  studio,  and  covered  her  all  over  with 
old  coats,  pantaloons,  a  rug,  and  bit  of 
curtain,  besides  piling  on  his  fishing 
rod,  and  laying  a  cracked  pallet  on  top, 
by  way  of  cap-stone.  In  a  few  days 
Mrs.  Honiton  was  done.  Alas,  Mr. 
Ultramarine  had  not  another  lady  sitter 
just  then ;  there  were  a  score  of  gentle- 
men whose  portraits  had  to  be  painted. 
They  must  be  painted ;  he  had  a  family 
to  support,  ana  not  much  to  do  it  with. 
He  must  pay  the  model  and  send  her 
away.  So  he  told  her  simply  and  kind- 
ly, and  then 

The  model  turned  deadly  pale,  essay, 
ed  to  speak,  failed,  and  fainted  outright. 

Mr.  Ultramarine  took  it  into  his  head 
that  the  model  had  fallen  in  love  with 
him.  Never  was  ho  more  mistaken, 
nor  more  relieved  than  when  he  found 
he  was  mistaken.  He  carried  the  help- 
less form  to  a  chair,  bathed  the  Ma- 
donna face  with  water,  and  brought  the 
model  to. 

Then  came  the  story.  She  was  be- 
trothed ;  her  lover  had  left  England  for 
America  months  ago;  she  had  waited 
patiently  to  hear  from  him  by  letter ; 
steamer  after  steamer  arrived,  but  no 
letter.  In  the  seclusion  of  her  native 
village  suspense  had  become  intolerable. 
She  determined  to  follow  h  im.  Not  for 
an  instant  doubling  his  faith,  but  fear- 
ing all  that  woman  can  fear  save  that. 
Never  did  she  think  she  could  not  find 
him ;  no,  not  if  he  were  in  the  world. 
She  had  traced  him  even  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  New  York,  until  at  last  she 
found  be  had  taken  passage  to  England 
again  by  the  "  Devonshire."  For  her 
there  was  but  one  thought,  one  hope, 
one  overpowering  desire.  That  was 
also  to  return,  speedily,  instantly,  if  pos- 
sible, but she  wa*  almost  penniless. 

When  she  had  concluded,  a  bright 
idea  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Ultramarine, 
and  played  with  a  lambent  light  over 
his  features.  "  My  child,"  said  he,  "  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  assist  you 
with  means  sufficient  for  your  purpose, 
but  I  can  tell  you  of  a  way  by  which 
you  can  make  enough  to  enable  you  to 
return,  and  make  it  speedily  too.  We 
are  in  want  of  a  nude  model  for  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Our 
present  models  have  been  so  long  on 
the  carpet  that  they  have  grown  too 
stringy  even  for  high  art.  You  under- 
stand me,  we  are  in  want  of  a  nude 
model  for  the  life  school.     If  you  will 
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consent  to  sit,  you  can  speedily  earn 
enough  to  enable  70a  to  return,  Bay  in 
a  few  weeks. 

What  was  passing  in  that  young 
mind  while  the  artist  was  saying  this, 
in  a  plain  matter-of-fact  way  ?  What 
terrible  thoughts  were  boing  balanced 
there  ?  What  years  of  blinding  toil,  to 
earn  even  a  pittance  for  daily  support, 
with  no  hope  of  regaining  far-off  Eng- 
land, were  being  weighed  against  this 
startling  alternative?  With  all  there 
was  a  little  flush  of  hope ; — in  a  month 
she  could  be  on  the  broad  ocean  ;  once 
more  she  would  see  him  for  whom  she 
had  suffered  so  much ;  and  in  that  pore, 
maiden  heart  arose  the  determination  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  So,  when  the  burn- 
ing blush  left  her  features,  and  she  had 
heard  all,  it  was  a  face  as  calm  as  marble 
that  bowed  assent,  meekly  but  firmly, 
and  then  she  went  forth  from  the  studio. 

In  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
there  are  two  schools  of  art — the  An- 
tique and  the  Life.  The  first  comprises  *' 
oasts  of  all  the  famous  statues,  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  Thorwaldsen's 
Meroury  with  the  pipe,  and  Veuus  with 
the  apple,  the  Nymph  of  the  bath,  Ve-y 
nua  Yictrix,  the  Greek  Suppliant,  and 
other  immortal  achievements.  Here 
the  neophytes  of  the  Academy  assemble 
in  winter  to  draw  from  the  casts.  In  . 
the  adjoining  room  maturer  students 
copy  from  hie.  In  no  place  is  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  art  more  apparent 
than  in  the  Life-school.  The  sacred 
stillness  of  the  place,  the  calm,  earnest 
faces  of  the  sketchers,  the  statue-like 
repose  of  the  living  model;  the  ana- 
lytical experience  constantly  suggested 
by  the  nude  figure, — the  muscles,  first 
round  and  firm,  then  flattened,  then  lax 
and  shrunken  by  the  hour's  duty,  teaoh- 
the  physical  aspects  of  nature  in  vari- 
ous conditions,  from  whioh  the  true 
painter  draws  the  splendid  corollary, 
"that  art  represents  nature  best,  token 
art  comprehends  nature  in  all  its  de- 
velopments,19 

Was  there  no  shrinking  in  that  young 
creature's  heart  when  they  had  left  her 
alone  in  the  unrobing  room  ?  Was  there 
no  touch  of  unconscious  pride  as  she 
stood  at  last,  in  her  abundant  beauty, 
before  the  mirror  ?  Did  she  not  hesi- 
tate as  she  opened  the  door,  and  stepped 
forth  upon  the  curtained  dais  ?  Or,  was 
that  pure,  innocent  breast  so  unsullied, 
that  even  to  shame  it  was  an  alien  ?  The 


truly  good  alone  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

To  the  most  discreet,  the  wisest,  and 
the  grayest  councillors  of  the  Academy 
is  confided  the  delicate  task  of  arrang- 
ing ike  pose  of  the  nude  model  on  the 
dais.  Then  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and 
the  figure  is  revealed  to  the  students. 
There  are  usually  three  of  these  coun- 
cillors; for,  "in  a  multitude  of  coun- 
cillors is  wisdom."  This  time  no 
artistic  interference  was  needed.  The 
posture  of  the  nude  figure  upon  the 
dais-sofa  was  one  of  such  exquisite 
grace  that  it  rivaled  even  the  Greek 
marble.  So  the  wise  graybeards  of 
the  Academy  besought  the  model  to  sit 
perfectly  still,  and  with  this  slight  pre- 
monition, the  curtains  were  swept  away, 
and  a  flood  of  light  fell  upon  the  dais 
and  Godiva. 

Thou  white  chastity!  Amid  that 
blaze  of  eager  eyes  that  are  now  fasten- 
ed upon  thy  beauties,  there  is  not  a 
soul  so  base  as  to  harbor  one  evil 
thought  of  thee  !  Here,  where  "  art's 
pure  dwellers  are,"  thou  art  secure  as 
m  a  shrine ! 

The  hour's  probation  is  over:  the 
curtains  close.  And  now  the  touching 
history  of  her  love  is  told  by  Mr.  Ultra- 
marine to  the  listening  students,  and 
ere  the  Madonna  face  is  hidden  again 
.  in  the  Dunstable  bonnet,  the  artists  be- 
fore the  curtain  have  a  little  gift  for  the 
model.  It  is  a  purse,  not  heavy,  but 
sufficient.  Young  artists  cannot  give 
much.  But  there  was  one  unanimous 
determination  that  she  should  be  pro- 
tected by  them  until  such  time  as  she 
could  be  safely  placed  on  a  steamer 
41  outward  bound."  And  before  a  week 
had  elapsed  she  stood  again  upon  a 
deck ;  and  never  were  farewells,  waved 
to  the  departing  passengers  of  the  "  At- 
lantic," fuller  of  generous  sympathy, 
than  those  that  bade  adieu  to  Godiva ! 

"Is  that  all?"  said  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass,  as  I  rolled  up  the  manuscript 
44  That  is  all,  my  dear."  44  Did  she 
find  her  lover?"  said  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass.  I4I  do  not  know,"  I  replied; 
44  but  I  suppose  she  did."  44 1  hope  she 
did,'1  said  Mrs.  S.,  "from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  do." — (A  pause.) — 
41  Come,"  said  1, 44  it  is  late.  To-morrow 
we  must  rise  early,  for  you  know  the 
man  is  to  bring  the  other  horse  here ; — 
the  one  that  belongs  to  his  brother, 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass." 
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LUISELLA. 

TT ANDSOME  Naples  girl ! 

11  With  the  digtaff  ^  vour  nanclf 

Whose  silver  flax  threads  curl 
Like  the  white  waves  on  the  sand; 
In  this  narrow,  dingy  street, 
On  the  dark  and  steep  hill  side, 
In  this  hovel — can  such  sweet 
And  romantic  beauty  hide  ? 

Spinning  through  the  sunny  day, 
Underneath  the  old  church-tower, — 
The  waves  of  Naples  bay 
Have  not  nursed  a  fairer  flower. 
You  will  ne'er  that  bay  forget 
Wheresoe'er  you  may  be  borne, 
It  sparkles  in  your  eye  of  jet, 
Its  pride  is  in  your  scorn. 

Singing  down  the  narrow  street, 
In  the  sultry,  silent  hours, 
Unconsciously  your  naked  feet 
Tread  on  shells  and  wither' d  flowers : 
Every  day  the  picture  fair, 
For  which  distant  poets  sigh, 
Is  drawn  upon  the  summer  air, 
Before  your  careless  eye. 

And  you  watch  the  sails  that  bask 
In  the  sunshine,  as  they  go, 
But  your  fancy  will  not  ask 
Of  your  future's  weal  or  woet 
More  than  of  the  distant  port 
To  which  drift  those  fading  sails, 
Or  if  the  voyage  be  long  or  Bhort, 
Or  calm,  or  vexed  with  gales. 

Handsome  Naples  girl! 

In  the  dark  street  high  and  lone, 

While  the  waves  below  you -sweep  and  our], 

You  shall  be  wooed  and  won. 

In  long  tribes  of  fishermen, 

Shall  float  on  Naples  bay 

The  blood  that  crimsons  the  brown  cheek 

I  look  upon  to-day. 
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THE    ARMIES    OF    EUROPE. 
[Seoond  Article.] 


I.  The  Prussian  Abut. 

THE  Prussian  army  deserves  special 
notice,  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
organization.  While,  in  every  other 
army,  the  peace-footing  is  the  ground- 
work of  the  entire  establishment,  and 
no  cadres  are  provided  for  the  new  for- 
mations which  a  great  war  at  once  ne- 
cessitates, in  Prussia,  we  are  told,  every- 
thing, to  the  minutest  detail,  is  prepared 
for  the  war-fooling.  Thus,  the  peace 
establishment  simply  forms  a  school,  in 
which  the  population  are  instructed  in 
arms  and  maneuvers.  This  system, 
including,  as  it  professes  to  do,  the 
whole  able-bodied  male  population  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army  on  the  war-foot- 
ing, would  appear  to  render  the  country 
which  adopts  it  safe  from  every  attack ; 
vet  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  What 
is  attained  is,  that  the  country  is  stronger 
by  about  50  per  cent,  than  under  the 
French  or  Austrian  system  of  recruit- 
ing ;  by  which  means  it  is  possible  for 
an  agricultural  state  of  some  seventeen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  on  a  small  terri- 
tory, without  a  fleet  or  direct  maritime 
commerce,  and  with  comparatively  little 
manufacturing  industry ;  to  maintain,  in 
some  respects,  the  position  of  a  great 
European  power. 

The  Prussian  army  consists  of  two 
great  divisions :  of  those  soldiers  who 
are  still  being  trained— the  line ;  and  of 
those  trained  men  who  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sent  home  on  indefinite  fur- 
lough— the  landwehr. 

The  service  in  the  line  lasts  five 
years,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  each  man's  age ;  but  three 
years  of  active  service  are  thought  suffi- 
cient; after  which,  the  soldier  is  dis- 
missed to  his  home,  and  placed  for  the 
remaining  two  years  in  what  is  called 
the  war-reserve.  During  this  time  he 
continues  to  figure  on  the  reserve-lists 
of  his  battalion  or  squadron,  and  is 
liable  to  be  called  in  at  any  time. 

After  having  been,  for  two  years,  in 
the  war-reserve,  he  passes  into  the  first 
levy  of  the  landwehr,  (ersies  Aufgebot 
der  Landwehr,)  where  he  remains  up 
to  his  thirty-second  year.  During  this 
period  he  is  liable  to  be  called  in,  every 
other  year,  for  the  exercises  of  this  corps, 
which  generally  take  place  upon  a  pretty 


extensive  scale,  and  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  line.  The  maneuvers 
generally  last  a  month,  and  very  often 
from  50,000  to  60,000  troops  are  con- 
centrated for  this  purpose.  The  land- 
wehr of  the  first  levy  are  destined  to 
act  in  the  field  along  with  the  line. 
They  form  separate  regiments,  battal- 
ions, and  squadrons,  the  same  as  the 
line,  and  carry  the  same  regimental 
numbers.  The  artillery,  however,  re- 
main attached  to  the  respective  regi- 
ments of  the  line. 

From  the  thirty-second  to  the  thirty- 
ninth  year,  inclusive,  the  soldier  remains 
in  the  second  levy  (zweites  Aufgebot)  of 
the  landwehr,  during  which  time  he  is 
no  longer  called  upon  for  active  duty, 
unless  a  war  breaks  out,  in  which  case 
the  second  levy  has  to  do  garrison  duty 
in  the  fortresses,  thus  leaving  available 
the  whole  of  the  line  and  first  levy  Tor 
field  operations.  After  the  fortieth 
year,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  be 
called  out,  unless,  indeed,  that  myste- 
rious body  called  the  Landsturm,  or 
levy  en  masse,  be  required  to  arm  itself. 
The  landsturm  includes  every  man  not 
comprised  in  the  former  categories, 
with  all  those  too  small  or  too  weakly, 
or  otherwise  liberated  from  service,  be- 
tween the  sixteenth  and  sixtieth  year 
of  age.  But  this  landsturm  cannot 
even  be  said  to  exist  on  paper,  for  there 
is  not  any  organization  prepared  for  it, 
no  arms  or  accoutrements  provided; 
and  if  it  should  ever  have  to  assemble, 
it  would  not  be  found  fit  for  anything 
but  police  duty  at  home,  and  for  a  tre- 
mendous consumption  of  strong  drink. 

As  in  Prussia  every  citizen  is,  accord- 
ing to  law,  a  soldier,  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  fortieth  year,  a  population  of 
seventeen  millions  might  be  expected  to 
furnish  a  total  contingent  of  at  least  a 
million  and  a  half  of  men.  But,  in 
reality,  not  one  half  of  this  number  can 
be  got  together.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
training  of  such  a  mass  of  men  would  pre- 
suppose, at  three  years'  service  with  the 
regiments,  a  peace  establishment  of 
at  least  300,000  men,  while  Prussia 
merely  maintains  something  likel30,0OO. 
Thus  various  devices  are  employed  to  li- 
berate a  number  of  men  otherwise  liable 
to  serve :  men  fit  enough  for  duty  are 
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declared  too  weak,  the  medical  inspec- 
tion either  selecting  the  best  candidates 
only,  or  allowing  itself  to  be  moved  by 
bribes  in  the  selection  of  those  consid- 
ered fit  for  duty,  and  so  on.  Formerly, 
the  reduction  of  the  time  of  actual  ser- 
vice, for  the  infantry,  to  two  years  only, 
was  the  means  of  bringing  down  the 
peace  establishment  to  some  100,000  or 
1 10,000  men ;  but  since  the  revolution, 
the  government,  having  found  out  how 
much  an  additional  year  of  service  will 
do  in  making  the  men  obedient  to  their 
officers,  and  reliable  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tion, the  three  years'  servioe  has  been 
generally  introduced  again. 

The  standing  army,  or  the  line,  is 
composed  of  rune  army- corps— one  of 
guards  and  eight  of  the  line.  Their 
peculiar  organization  will  be  explained 
presently.  They  comprise,  in  all, 
thirty-six  regiments  of  infantry,  (guards 
and  line,)  of  three  battalions  each; 
eight  regiments  of  reserve,  of  two  bat- 
talions each;  eight  combined  reserve 
battalions,  and  ten  battalions  of  chas- 
seurs, (J&gtr) ;  in  all,  144  battalions  of 
infantry,  or  150,000  men. 

The  cavalry  is  composed  of  ten  cui- 
rassier, five  dragoon,  ten  lancer,  and 
thirteen  hussar  regiments,  of  four  squad- 
rons,or  800  men  each;  in  all,  30,000  men. 

The  artillery  consists  of  nine  regi- 
ments, each  composed,  when  on  the 
war-footing,  of  four  six-pounder,  three 
twelve-pounder,  and  one  howitzer,  foot 
batteries,  and  three  batteries  of  horse 
artillery,  with  one  reserve  company  to 
be  turned  into  a  twelfth  battery;  be- 
side four  garrison  companies,  and  one 
company  of  workmen.  But  as  the 
whole  of  the  war  reserve  and  land- 
wehr  of  the  first  levy  (of  the  artillery) 
are  required  to  man  these  guns,  and  to 
complete  the  companies,  the  line- artil- 
lery may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
nine  regiments,  of  about  2,500  men 
each,  with  about  thirty  guns  in  each 
regiment,  fully  horsed  ana  equipped. 

Thus,  the  grand  total  of  the  Prussian 
line  would  amount  to  about  200,000 
men;  but  from  60,000  to  70,000  men 
may  safely  be  deducted  for  the  war 
reserves,  dismissed  to  their  homes  after 
three  years'  service. 

The  first  levy  of  the  landwehr  counts, 
for  every  regiment  of  the  guards  and 
line,  one  of  landwehr,  except  for  the 
eight  reserve  regiments ;  beside,  it  has 
eight  reserve  battalions,  forming  a  total 
of  116   battalions,  and  about  100,000 


men.  The  cavalry  has  two  regiments 
of  guards,  and  thirty-two  of  the  line, 
with  eight  reserve  squadrons;  in  all, 
136  squadrons,  or  about  20,000  men. 
The  artillery  is  attached  to  the  line  regi- 
ments, as  before  stated. 

The  second  levy  also  counts  116  bat- 
talions, 167  squadrons,  (comprising  sun- 
dry reserve  and  dep6t  squadrons,  whose 
duties  are  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
second  levy,l  and  some  garrison  artil- 
lery; altogether,  about  150,000  men. 

With  the  nine  battalions  of  sappers, 
several  minor  corps,  about  30,000  pen- 
sioners, and  an  army  train  amount- 
ing, on  the  war- footing,  to  no  less  than 
45,000  men,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
force  is  stated  to  amount  to  580,000 
men;  of  which,  300,000  are  for  the  field, 
54,000  for  the  depdte,  170,000  for  the 
garrisons  and  as  a  reserve,  with  about 
60,000  non-oombatants.  The  number 
of  field-guns  attached  to  this  army 
should  be  between  800  and  850,  divided 
into  batteries  of  eight  guns  (six  cannon 
and  two  howitzers)  each. 

For  all  these  troops,  not  only  the 
complete  organization  of  the  cadres,  but 
also  the  arms  and  equipments,  are  pro- 
vided ;  so  that,  in  case  of  a  mobilization 
of  the  army,  nothing  has  to  be  found 
but  the  horses ;  and  as  Prussia  is  rich 
in  horses,  and  as  animals  as  well  as 
men  are  liabltf  to  instant  requisi- 
tion, no  great  difficulty  is  presented 
by  this  necessity.  So  says  the  regula- 
tion ;  but  how  the  matter  stands,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  shown  when,  in  1850,  the 
army  was  mobilized.  The  first  levy  of 
the  landwehr  was  equipped,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty ;  but  the  second 
levy  found  nothing  provided,  neither 
clothing,  nor  Bhoes,  nor  arms,  and  thus 
it  offered  the  most  ridiculous  spectacle 
imaginable.  Long  before  this  occurred, 
competent  radges,  who  had  themselves 
served  in  the  Prussian  army,  had  pre- 
dicted that  such  would  be  the  case; 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Prussia  could, 
on  an  emergency,  count  upon  nothing 
but  the  line  and  a  portion  of  the  first 
levy.  Their  opinion  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  event.  No  doubt,  the  equip- 
ments for  the  second  levy  have  since 
been  provided ;  and  this  body,  if  called 
out  now,  would,  in  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
form  a  very  respectable  corps  for  garri- 
son, and  even  field  duty.  But  then,  in 
time  of  war,  three  months'  drill  is  consid- 
ered quite  sufficient  to  prepare  a  recruit 
for  the  field;  and  thus,  the  cumbrous 
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organization  adopted  by  Prussia  does 
not  at  all  insure  suoh  enormous  advan- 
tages as  is  generally  believed.  Beside, 
in  a  couple  of  years,  the  material  re- 
served for  the  second  levy  will  again 
have  disappeared  in  the  same  way  as 
that  which  had  oertainly  oiice  existed, 
but  was  not  to  be  found  when  needed 
in  1850. 

Prussia,  when  adopting  the  principle 
that  each  citizen  was  to  be  a  soldier, 
stopped  half-way,  and  falsified  that  prin- 
ciple, thereby  falsifying  all  her  military 
organization.  Once  the  system  of  con- 
scription abandoned  for  that  of  univer- 
sal compulsory  service,  the  standing 
army,  as  such,  ought  to  have  been 
abolished.  Mere  cadres  of  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers  should  have 
been  maintained,  through  whose  hands 
the  young  men  should  nave  passed  for 
instruction,  and  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion should  not  have  lasted  longer  than 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  If 
such  j^ad  been  the  case,  the  time  of 
service,  during  peace,  must  have  been 
brought  down  to  a  year,  for  all  the  in- 
fantry, at  least  But  that  would  not 
suit  either  the  government  or  the  mili- 
tary martinets  of  the  old  school.  The 
government  wanted  a  disposable  and 
reliable  army,  to  be  used,  in  case  of 
need,  against  disturbances  at  home ; 
the  martinets  wanted*an  army  which, 
in  precision  of  drill,  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  in  solidity,  could  rival  the 
remaining  armies  of  Europe,  composed 
of  comparatively  older  soldiers.  A  body 
of  young  troops,  serving  no  more  than 
a  single  year,  would  not  do  for  either 
purpose.  Consequently,  the  middle 
course  of  three  years'  service  was 
adopted,  and  hence  arise  all  the  faults 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Prussian  army. 

As  we  have  seen,  at  least  one  half  of 
the  available  men  are  excluded  from 
the  army.  They  are  at  once  inscribed 
on  the  rolls  of  the  second  levy,  which 
body,  swelled  thereby  nominally  to 
enormous  numbers,  is  completely 
swamped,  in  whatever  efficiency  it 
might  possess,  by  a  mass  of  men  who 
never  handled  a  musket,  and  are  no 
better  than  raw  recruits.  This  reduc- 
tion of  the  actual  military  strength  of 
the  country  by  at  least  one  half,  is  the 
first  bad  effect  produced  by  the  pro- 
tracted time  of  service. 


But  the  line  itself,,  and  the  first  levy 
of  the  landwehr,  suffer  under  this  sys- 
tem. Of  every  regiment,  one  third  has 
served  less  than  three,  one  third  less 
than  two  years,  and  the  remaining  third 
less  than  one  year.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  an  army  composed  like 
this  can  have  those  military  qualities, 
that  strict  subordination,  that  steadi- 
ness in  the  ranks,  that  esprit  du  corns, 
which  distinguish  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
English,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  even 
the  French  armies.  The  English,  who 
are  competent  judges  in  this  matter* 
from  the  long  period  their  soldiers 
serve,  consider  that  it  takes  three  years 
completely  to  break  in  a  recruit.*  Now, 
as,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Prussian  army 
is  composed  of  men  none  of  whom  have 
ever  served  three  years,  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  these  military  quali- 
ties of  the  old  soldier,  or  at  least  the 
semblance  of  them,  have  to  be  drummed 
into  the  young  Prussian  recruit  by  an 
intolerable  martinetism.  The  Prussian 
subaltern  and  sergeant,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  task  imposed  upon  them, 
come  to  treat  their  subordinates  with  a 
roughness  and  brutality  doubly  repulsive 
from  the  spirit  of  pedantry  with  which 
it  is  coupled;  and  this  pedantry  is  the 
more  ridiculous  because  it  is  in  com- 
plete contrast  with  the  plain  and  sensi- 
ble system  of  drill  prescribed,  and 
because  it  constantly  appeals  to  the 
traditions  of  Frederic  the  Great,  who 
had  to  drill  a  quite  different  set  of  men 
in  a  quite  different  system  of  tactics. 
Thus,  real  efficiency  in  the  field  is  sacri- 
ficed to  precision  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  the  Prussian  line,  upon  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  inferior  to  the  old 
batalions  and  squadrons  which,  in  the 
first  onset,  any  of  the  great  European 
powers  can  bring  forward  against  it. 

This  is  the  case,  in  spite  of  advantages 
of  which  no  other  army  is  possessed. 
The  Prussian,  as  well  as  the  German 
in  general,  makes  capital  stuff  for  a 
soldier.  A  country,  composed  of  ex- 
tensive plains  varied  by  large  groups  of 
mountains,  furnishes  material  in  abund- 
ance for  every  different  arm.  The 
general  bodily  aptitude  for  both  light 
infantry  and  hue  infanwy  duty,  pos- 
sessed equally  by  the  majority  of 
the  Germans,  is  scarcely  equaled  by 
other  nations.   The  country,  possessing 
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horses  in  plenty,  famishes  numerous 
men  for  the  cavalry,  who,  from  their 
childhood,  have  been  at  home  in  the  sad- 
dle. The  deliberate  steadiness  of  the 
Germans  adapts  them  especially  for 
the  artillery  service.  They  are,  withal, 
among  the  most  pugnacious  people  in 
the  world,  enjoying  war  for  its  own 
sajte,  and  often  enough  going  to  look 
for  it  abroad,  when  they  cannot  have  it 
at  home.  From  the  Landskneckte  of 
the  middle  age  to  the  present  foreign 
legions  of  France  and  England,  the 
Germans  have  always  furnished  the 
great  mass  of  those  mercenaries  who 
fight  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  If  the 
French  excel  them  in  agility  and  viva- 
city of  onslaught,  if  the  English  are 
their  superiors  in  toughness  of  resist- 
ance, the  Germans  certainly  excel  all 
other  European  nations  in  that  general 
fitness  for  military  duty  which  makes 
them  good  soldiers  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

The  Prussian  officers  form  by  far  the 
best  educated  body  of  their  class  in  the 
world.  The  general  educational  tests 
to  which  they  are  subjected  are  of  a 
far  higher  standard  than  those  of  any 
other  army.  Brigade  and  divisional 
,  schools  are  maintained  to  complete  their 
theoretical  education;  higher  or  more 
special  military  knowledge  is  provided 
for  by  numerous  establishments.  Prus- 
sian military  literature  holds  a  very 
high  rank ;  the  works  it  has  furnished 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  sufficiently 
prove  that  their  authors  not  only  per- 
fectly understood  their  own  business, 
hut  could  challenge,  for  general  scienti- 
fic information,  the  officers  of  any  army. 
In  fact,  there  is  almost  too  much  of  a 
smattering  of  metaphysics  in  some  of 
them,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that,  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  or  Konigs- 
herg,  you  may  see  officers  taking  their 
seats  amongst  the  students  at  the 
university  lectures.  Clausewitz  is  as 
much  a  standard  author  in  his  line, 
all  over  the  world,  as  Jomini;  and 
the  works  of  the  engineer  Aster  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  science  of  fortification. 
Yet,  the  name  of  a  "  Prussian  lieu- 
tenant" is  a  by- word  all  over  Germany, 
and,  indeed,  the  caricatured  esprit  du 
corps,  pedantry  and  impertinent  man- 
ners inculcated  by  the  general  tone  of 
the  army,  fully  justify  the  foot;  while 
nowhere  are  there  so  many  old,  stiff- 
necked  martinets  among  the  field-officers 
and  •generals  as  in  Prussia — most  of 


them,  however,  relics  of  1813  and  '15. 
After  all,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  absurd  attempt  to  force  the  Prus- 
sian line  into  what  it  can  never  be  made 
to  be — an  army  of  old  soldiers— dete- 
riorates the  quality  of  the  officer  as 
much  as  it  does  that  of  the  soldier,  and 
even  more. 

The  drill-regulations  in  the  Prussian 
army  are,  undoubtedly,  much  the  best  in 
the  world.  Simple,  consistent,  based 
upon  a  few  common  sense  principles, 
they  leave  very  little  to  be  desired. 
They  are  owing  to  the  genius  of  Scharn- 
horst,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
military  organizer  since  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau. The  regulations  for  handling  large 
bodies  of  troops  are  equally  good.  The 
scientific  manuals,  however,  for  the 
artillery  service,  which  are  officially 
recommended  to  the  officers,  are  old- 
fashioned  and  by  no  means  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  time;  but 
this  blame  is  confined  to  works  bear- 
ing a  more  or  less  official  stamp,  and 
does  not  at  all  bear  upon  Prussian 
artilleristic  literature  in  general. 

The  engineering  body  enjoy,  and 
deservedly,  a  very  high  character. 
From  them  proceeded  Aster,  the  first 
military  engineer  since  Montalembert. 
They  have  constructed  a  series  of  for- 
tresses, from  Konigsberg  and  Posen  to 
Cologne  and  Coblentz,  which  has  ob- 
tained the  admiration  of  Europe. 

The  equipment  of  the  Prussian  army, 
since  the  changes  effected  in  1843  and 
'44,  is  not  very  handsome,  but  very 
convenient  for  the  soldiers.  The  helmet 
is  a  very  efficient  protection  against 
sun  and  rain,  the  clothing  is  loose  and 
comfortable,  the  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
coutrements still  better  than  that  adopt- 
ed in  France.  The  guards  and  light 
battalions  (one  to  each  regiment)  are 
armed  with  the  rifled  needle-gun ;  the 
remainder  of  the  line  are  having  their 
muskets  transformed,  by  a  very  simple 
process,  into  good  Minie  rifles ;  as  to 
the  landwehr,  they,  too,  will,  in  two  or 
three  years,  receive  the  Minie  gun,  but 
as  yet  they  carry  percussion  muskets. 
The  saber  of  the  cavalry  is  too  broad 
and  crooked — most  of  the  cuts  fall  flat. 
The  material  of  the  artillery,  both  in 
cannon,  carriages,  and  harness,  leave 
much  to  be  desired. 

On  the  whole,  the  Prussian  army, 
that  is,  the  line  and  first  levy,  forms 
a  respectable  body  of  men,  but  nothing 
like   what   Prussian   patriotic  authors 
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boast.  The  line,  once  in  the  field,  will 
very  soon  throw  off  the  fetters  of  the 
parade-ground,  and,  after  a  few  engage- 
ments, be  equal  to  their  opponents. 
The  landwehr  of  the  first  levy,  as  soon 
as  the  old  soldier-like  spirit  has  been 
re-awakened,  and  if  the  war  be  popular, 
will  equal  the  best  old  troops  in  Europe. 
What  Prussia  has  to  fear,  is  an  active 
enemy  during  the  first  period  of  a 
war,  when  troops  of  superior  organiza- 
tion, and  of  older  standing,  are  brought 
against  her ;  but  in  a  protracted  strug- 
gle she  will  have  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  old  soldiers  in  her  armies  than 
any  other  European  state.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  a  campaign,  the  line  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army,  but  the 
first  levy  will  very  soon  push  it  into  the 
shade,  by  the  greater  bodilv  strength 
and  the  higher  military  qualities  of  its 
men.  They  are  the  real  old  soldiers  of 
Prussia — not  the  beardless  youths  of 
the  line.  Of  the  second  levy  we  do  not 
speak ;  it  has  yet  to  show  what  it  is. 

II.  The  Russian  Army. 

In  Russia,  too,  a  certain  provision  has 
been  made  for  establishing  cadres  for  the 
war-footing,  by  as  cheme  of  reserves, 
similar,  in  some  points,  to  the  Prussian 
landwehr  system.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  Russian  reserve  comprises  such  a 
limited  number  of  men,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  them  together  from  all 
the  points  of  that  vast  empire  is  so 
great  that,  as  early  as  six  months  after 
the  Anglo-French  declaration  of  war, 
and  before  a  single  shot  had  been  fired 
in  the  Crimea,  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem and  the  formation  of  new  bodies, 
followed  up  since  by  other  new  forma- 
tions, at  onoe  became  necessary.  Thus, 
in  Russia,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  army  as  it  was  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  the  army  as  it  is  now. 

The  Russian  army,  in  time  of  peace, 
is  divided  as  follows: — 1.  The  active 
army — six  corps  of  the  line,  Nos.  1  to 
6 ;  2.  The  reserve  army— one  corps  of 
guards,  one  corps  of  grenadiers,  two 
corps  of  cavalry  of  the  reserve ;  3.  The 
special  corps — that  of  the  Caucasus, 
that  of  Finland,  that  of  Orenburg,  that 
of  Siberia;  4.  The  troops  for  inland 
duty— veterans,  inland  guards,  invalids, 
and  so  forth;  5.  The  irregular  troops. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  reserves, 
consisting  of  soldiers  dismissed  on  fur- 
lough. 


The  composition  of  each  of  the  sax 
corps  of  the  line  is  as  follows : — it  in- 
cludes three  divisions  of  infantry,  con- 
sisting each  of  a  brigade  of  the  line  and 
one  of  light  infantry,  each  brigade  con- 
sisting of  two  regiments,  each  regiment 
of  four -service-battalions;  in  all,  six 
brigades  or  twelve  regiments,  comprising 
forty-eight  battalions,  with  one  battalkfc 
of  rules,  and  one  of  sappers ;  total,  fifty 
battalions.  There  is  also  one  division 
of  light  cavalry,  containing  one  brigade 
of  lancers,  and  one  brigade  of  hussars, 
each  of  two  regiments,  or  sixteen  squad- 
rons ;  total,  thirty-two  squadrons.  The 
artillery  consists  of  one  division  of  three 
foot  brigades,  and  one  horse  brigade ; 
total,  fourteen  batteries  or  112  guns ; 
total,  per  corps,  fifty  battalions,  thirty- 
two  squadrons,  112  guns;  grand  total, 
300  battalions,  192  squadrons,  672  guns. 

The  guards  contain  three  divisions, 
or  six  brigades,  comprising  twelve  regi- 
ments (nine  of  grenadiers,  and  three  of 
carabineers,  or  light  infantry);  in  all, 
thirty-six  battalions,  for  the  regiments 
of  guards  and  grenadiers  count  three 
service-battalions  only.  There  is  also 
one  battalion  of  rifles  and  one  of  sap- 
pers and  miners,  beside  three  divisions 
of  cavalry  (one  cuirassiers,  one  lancers,  . 
one  hussars),  comprising  six  brigades 
or  twelve  regiments,  and  making  in 
all  seventy-two  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
There  is  one  division  of  five  brigades 
and  fifteen  batteries  (nine  foot,  &re 
horse,  one  rockets);  in  all,  135  guns. 
The  grenadier  corps  consists  of  three 
divisions  or  six  brigades,  comprising 
twelve  regiments  or  thirty-six  battalions 
of  infantry,  one  battalion  of  rifles,  and 
one  of  sappers  and  miners.  This  corps 
also  counts  one  division  of  cavalry, 
including  two  brigades  (lancers  and 
hussars),  made  up  of  four  regiments  or 
thirty-two  squadrons.  The  artillery 
consists  of  three  foot  and  one  horse 
brigade,  with  fourteen  batteries ;  in  all, 
112  guns. 

The  reserve  cavalry  is  organized  as 
follows: — 1st  corps:  three  divisions 
(two  of  cuirassiers,  one  of  lancers),  com- 
prising six  brigades  or  twelve  regiments; 
m  all,  eighty  squadrons  (forty-eight 
of  cuirassiers,  thirty-two  of  lancers). 
There  is  also  one  division  of  horse  artil- 
lery, containing  three  brigades,  with  six 
batteries;  in  all,  forty-eight  guns. — 
2d  corps :  three  divisions  (one  lancers, 
two  dragoons)  or  six  brigades;  in- 
cluding twelve  regiments  or  112  sqtfad- 
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ions  (thirty-two  of  lancers,  eighty  of  7.  The  Bashkir  levy:-^igWv-nve  sotnias, 

dx^oons).    There  «e  also  two  «,-*-  ^^^^raV*^*- 

rons  of  mounted  sappers  and  pontomers,  talions,  eighty-four  sotnias,  three  batteries, 

and    six   batteries  of    horse   artillery,  composed  partly  of  Tungusians,  Buriatea,  &c. 

oomprising  forty-eight  guns.  9-  !rhe  ^zov  Cossacks,  engaged  in  naval 

The  Caucasian  corps  is  composed  "^f^  Danubian  Cossacks  in  Bessarabia: 

of  one  reserve  grenadier  brigade,  con-  twelve  sotnias. 

taining  two  regiments  or  six  battalions ;  11.  The  Baikal  Lake  Cossacks,  bat  recently 

throe  divisions  of  infantry,  containing  formed,  of  unknown  organization  and  strength. 

twelve  regiments  or    forty-eight  bat-  The  total  would  amount  to  847  sot- 

talions ;   one  battalion  of  rifles,  one  of  nias,  (squadrons  of  100  men  each,  from 

sappers;  forty-seven  battalions  of  the  «fo,    hundred),    thirty-two    battalions, 

Caucasian  line  (militia) ;  total,  103  bat-  twenty-six  batteries.    This  would  make 

talions.    The  cavalry  consists  of  one  about  90,000  men  of  cavalry,  and  30,000 

regiment  of  dragoons,  of  ten  squad-  infantry.     But,  for   actual   war   pur- 

rons.    Of  artillery  there  is  one  division,  poses  on  the  western  frontier,  perhaps 

with  ten  common  and  six  mountain  bat-  40,000  to  50,000  cavalry,  a  few  batteries, 

teries,  of  180  guns  in  all.  and  none  of  the  infantry  are  available. 

The  Finland  corps  consists  of  one  Thus,  in  time  of  peace,  the  Russian 
division,  comprising  two  brigades  or  army  (exclusive  of  the  inland  service 
twelve  battalions  of  infantry ;  that  of  troops)  should  consist  of  360,000  in- 
Orenburg,  of  one  division,  likewise  of  fantry,  70,000  cavalry,  and  90,000 
two  brigades,  but  of  only  ten  battalions;  artillery;  in  all,  500,000  men;  beside 
that  of  Siberia,  of  one  division,  com-  a  number  of  Cossacks,  varying  accord- 
prising  three  brigades ;  making  fifteen  ing  to  circumstances.  But  of  these 
battalions.  Finally,  the  grand  total  of  500,000  men,  the  local  corps  of  the 
the  regular  troops,  actually  under  arms  Caucasus,  of  Orenburg,  and  Siberia 
in  time  of  peace,  may  be  stated  as  cannot  be  made  available  for  any  war 
follows : —  on  the  western  frontier  of  the  empire ; 
Battel  Squad.  Guns.  so  tnat»  against  western  Europe,  not 

6  corps  of  the  line-    -    -    300       192         672  more   *«    «Wj|»  J^^l    ™:°°° 

Guards 38        72        135  cavalry,  and  50,000  artillery,  with  about 

Grenadiers 38        32        112  1000  guns,  can  be  used,  beside  some 

Beeerve  cavalry    ...     -       194           96  30,000  Cossacks. 

FnSa^d^r^!   -"   -"  -"     8        -        -  So  fftr  for  the  Pew*  establishment 

Orenburg  do.   -   -   -   -     10        —        —  For  the  event  of  a  war,  the  following 

Siberia  do. 18        —        —  provisions  were  made:  the  full  time 

.           -       519      500      1195  of  6ervice  was  twenty,  twenty-two,  or 

*           "  twenty-five  years,  according  to  circum- 

The  troops  for  inland  service  consist  stances.    But  after  either  ten  or  fifteen 

of  fifty-two  battalions  of  inland  guards,  7ears»  according  to  circumstances,  the 

800  companies  of  veterans  and  invalids,  soldiers  were  dismissed  on  furlough,  after 

eleven  and  a  half  squadrons  of  gens  which  thev  belonged  to  the  reserve.  The 

d'armes,  and  ninety-eight  companies  of  organization  of  this  reserve  <has  varied 

artillery.    These  troops  can  hardly  be  ver7  much,  but  it  appears,  now,  that 

counted  in  an  estimate  of  the  available  the  men  on  furlough  belonged,  during 

force  of  the  country.  toe  first  five  years,  to  a  reserve  bat- 

The  irregular  troops,  mostly  cavalry,  talion  (the  fourth  of  each  regiment  in 

form  the  following  divisions :—  the  guards  and  grenadiers,  the  fifth  in 

the  line),  a  reserve  squadron,  or  a  re- 

1.  The  Don  Cossacks :— fifty-six  regiments,  serve  battery,   according  to  their  re- 

battcria*  8°tniM;  iQ  ^  838  80tniai'thirteei1  spective  arms.    After  the  lapse  of  five 

a2.CThe*Tshornomor  (Black  Sea  Cossacks) :—  years  they  passed  to  the  d#p6t  (fifth  or 

seventy-two  sotnias,  nine  battalions,  three  bat-  respectively   sixth)   battalion   of    their 

teries.  regiment,  or  to  the  dep6t  squadron  or 

3  The  Caucasian   line  Cossacks  (on  the  iJgj™      Thu8    the   calliiiff-in   of  the 

Kuban  and  Terek):— 120  sotnias  and  three  «*"*»/•        ,j    \  w*r      £    2       /_     "v 

batteries.  reserve  would  raise  the  effective  strength 

4.  The  Astrachan  Cossacks:— eighteen  sot-  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  about  fifty 

n^'.2ne  battery-                        .*_*_.  per  cent.,  of  the  cavalry  about  twenty 

three^toriS ?""*                 *""*         ^  Per  cent     TheBe  reserves  were  to  * 

6.  The  Ural  Cossacks :— sixty  sotnias.  commanded  by  retired  officers,  and  their 
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cadres,  if  not  in  fall  organization,  were 
nevertheless,  to  a  certain  degree,  pre- 
pared. 

But  when  the  war  broke  oat,  all  this 
was  altered.  The  active  army  had  to 
Bend  two  divisions  to  the  Caucasus, 
though  it  was  destined  to  fight  on  the 
western  frontier.  Before  the  Anglo- 
French  troops  embarked  for  the  east, 
three  corps  of  the  active  army  (the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth)  were  engaged 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Turks.  At 
that  period,  indeed,  the  reserves  were 
concentrating,  but  it  took  an  enormous 
length  of  time  before  the  men  could  be 
brought  up  to  their  respective  head- 
quarters from  all  points  of  the  empire. 
The  allied  armies  and  fleets  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  Black  Seas,  as  well  as  the  waver- 
ing policy  of  Austria,  necessitated  more 
vigorous  measures;  the  levies  were 
doubled  and  tripled,  and  the  motley 
mass  of  recruits,  thus  got  together, 
were  formed,  along  with  the  reserves, 
into  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  battalions  for  all  the  infantry  re- 
giments, while  a  similar  increase  was 
made  in  the  cavalry.  Thus,  the  eight 
corps  of  guards,  grenadiers,  and  line, 
instead  of  376  battalions,  now  muster 
about  800,  while,  for  every  two  squad- 
rons or  batteries  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment, at  least  one  of  reserve  has  been 
added.  All  these  figures,  however,  look 
more  formidable  on  paper  than  in  re- 
ality; for,  what  with  the  corruption  of 
the  Russian  officials,  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  army,  and  the  enormous 
length  of  the  marches  from  the  homes 
of  the  men  to  the  dep6ts,  from  the 
depdts  to  the  points  of  concentration  of 
the  corps,  and  from  thence  to  the  seat 
of  war,  a  great  proportion  of  the  men 
are  lost  or  invalided  before  they  come 
to  meet  the  enemy.  Besides,  the  rava- 
ges of  disease,  and  the  losses  in  battle, 
during  the  two  last  campaigns,  have 
been  very  serious,  and,  altogether,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  1000  battalions, 
800  squadrons,  and  200  batteries  of  the 
Russian  army,  can  much  exceed,  at 
present,  600.000  men. 

But  the  government  was  not  satisfied 
with  this.  With  a  promptitude  which 
shows  how  fully  it  is  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  together  large  masses 
of  men  from  the  various  portions  of  this 
vast  empire,  it  decreed  tne  levy  of  the 
militia  as  soon  as  the  organization  of 
the  seventh  and  eigth  battalions  was 
completed.    The  militia,  or  opoltshenie. 


was  to  be  organized  in  drugina*  (bat* 
talions)  of  1000  each,  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  each  province; 
twenty-three  men  out  of  every  10OO 
males,  or  nearly  one-quarter  per  cent, 
of  the  population  were  to  serve.  For 
the  time  being,  the  opoltshenie  was 
called  out  in  the  western  provinces  only. 
This  levy,  made  upon  a  population  of 
18,000,000,  comprising  about  9,000,000 
males,  must  have  produced  about  120,000 
men,  and  this  agrees  with  what  the  re- 
ports from  Russia  state.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  militia  will  prove,  in 
every  respect,  inferior  even  to  the  newly 
formed  reserve,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  forces  of 
Russia,  and,  if  employed  to  do  garrison 
duty  in  Poland,  it  can  set  tree  a  good 
many  regiments  of  the  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  many 
Cossacks,  but  even  considerable  nam* 
hers  of  Bashkirs,  Kalnyks,  Kirghiz, 
Tungusians,  and  other  Mongol  levies 
have  arrived  on  the  western  frontier. 
This  shows  how  early  they  were  or- 
dered westwards,  for  many  of  them  had 
above  a  twelve-month's  march  to  make 
before  they  could  arrive  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  on  the  Vistula. 

Thus,  Russia  has  taxed  her  military 
resources  almost  to  the  utmost;  and, 
after  two  years'  campaigning,  during 
which  time  she  has  lost  no  decisive  bat- 
tle, she  cannot  muster  more  than  600,000 
to  650,000  regular  troops,  with  100,000 
militia,  and  perhaps  50,000  irregular 
cavalry.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  is  exhausted;  but,  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  now,  after  two  years'  war,  she  could 
not  do  what  France  did  after  twenty 
years'  war,  and  after  the  total  loss  of 
her  finest  army  in  1812 :  pour  forth  a 
fresh  body  of  300,000  men  and  ar- 
rest, for  a  time,  at  least,  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy.  So  enormous  is  the  dif- 
ference, in  military  strength,  between 
a  densely  and  a  thinly  populated  coun- 
try. If  France  bordered  on  Russia,  the 
66,000,000  inhabitants  of  Russia  would 
be  weaker  than  the  38,000,000  French. 
That  the  44,000,000'  Germans  are  more 
than  a  match  for  the  66,000,000  subjects 
of  the  orthodox  Czar,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

The  Russian  army  is  recruited  in  va- 
rious ways.  The  great  body  of  the 
men  is  raised  by  the  regular  levy,  which 
takes  place  one  year  in  the  western, 
and  the  next  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Russia  in  Europe.     The  general  per- 
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oentage  is  four  or  five  men  levied  out  of 
every  1000  (male)  "  souls ;"  for  in  the 
Russian  census  the  males  only  are 
counted,  as,  according  to  the  orthodox 
belief  of  the  east,  the  women  do  not 
constitute  "souls."  Those  from  the 
western  half  of  the  empire  serve  twenty, 
those  from  the  eastern  half  twenty-five 
years.  The  guards  serve  twenty-two 
years;  young  men  from  the  military 
colonies  twenty  years.  Beside  these 
levies,  the  soldiers'  sons  are  a  fertile 
•source  of  recruits.  Every  son  born  to 
a  soldier  while  in  service  is  obliged  to 
serve ;  and  this  principle  is  carried  so 
far  that  children  borne  by  soldiers'  wives 
are  claimed  by  the  state,  though  the 
husband  may  have  been  at  the  other 
end  of  the  empire  for  five  or  ten  years. 
These  soldiers'  children  are  called  can- 
UmistSy  and  most  of  them  are  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  government ;  from 
them  most  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers are  taken.  Finally,  criminals,  vaga- 
bonds, and  other  good-for-nothing  indi- 
viduals, are  sentenced,  by  the  courts  of 
law,  to  serve  in  the  army.  A  nobleman 
has  the  right  of  sending  a  serf,  if  other- 
wise able-bodied,  into  the  army;  and 
every  father,  when  dissatisfied  with  his  ' 
son,  can  do  the  same.  "SPbogom  idi 
pod  Krasnuyu  shapkec,"  Begone,  then, 
with  God,  and  put  the  red  cap  on — 
that  is  to  say,  go  into  the  army— -is  a 
common  saying  of  the  Kussian  peasant 
to  a  disobedient  son. 

The  non-commissioned  officers,  as  we 
have  said,  are  mostly  recruited  from  the 
soldiers'  sons,  educated  in  government 
establishments.  *  From  early  boyhood 
subject  to  military  discipline,  these  lads 
have  nothing  whatever  in  common  with 
the  men  whom  they  are,  subsequently,  to 
instruct  and  direct.  They  form  a  class 
.  separate  from  the  people.  They  be- 
long to  the  state — they  cannot  exist 
without  it :  once  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  they  are  fit  for  nothing.  To 
get  on,  then,  under  the  government,  is 
their  only  object.  What  the  lower  class 
of  employes,  recruited  from  the  sons 
of  employes,  are  in  the  Russian  civil 
service,  these  men  are  in  the  army: 
a  set  of  cunning,  low-minded,  narrowly- 
egotistical  subordinates,  endowed  with  a 
smattering  of  elementary  education, 
which  almost  renders  them  more  despic- 
able ;  ambitious  from  vanity  and  love  of 
gain ;  sold,  life  and  soul,  to  the  state,  and 
yet  trying,  daily  and  hourly,  to  sell 
the  state,  in  detail,  whenever  they  can 


make  a  profit  by  it  A  fine  specimen 
of  this  class  is  the  feldjager  or  courier 
who  accompanied  M.  de  Custine  during 
his  travels  in  Russia,  and  who  is  admir- 
ably portrayed  in  that  gentleman's  ac- 
count of  Russia.  It  is  this  class  of  men, 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  branches, 
which  principally  foments  the  immense 
corruption  pervading  all  branches  of  the 
public  service  in  that  country.  But  as 
it  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  sys- 
tem of  total  appropriation  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  the  state,  were  done  away 
with,  Russia  would  not  be  able  to  find 
a  sufficient  number  of  civil  subaltern 
employes  and  military  non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

With  the  class  of  officers  it  is,  per- 
haps, still  worse.  The  education  given 
to  a  future  corporal  or  sergeant-major 
is  a  comparatively  cheap  article ;  but  to 
educate  officers  for  an  army  of  one  mil- 
lion (and  that  is  the  number  for  which 
the  Russian  cadres,  officially  speaking, 
should  be  prepared)  is  a  costly  affair. 
Private  establishments  do  nothing  or 
little  for  the  purpose.  The  state,  again, 
must  do  everything.  But  it  evidently 
cannot  educate  sucn  a  mass  of  young 
men  as  are  required  for  this  use. 
Consequently,  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
are,  by  a  direct  moral  compulsion,  in- 
duced to  serve  for  at  least  five  or  ten* 
years  in  the  army  or  the  civil  service  ; 
for  every  family  in  which  three  conse- 
cutive generations  have  not  "  served,.' ** 
loses  its  privilege  of  nobility,  and  especi- 
ally the  right  to  own  serfs — a  right  with- 
out which,  in  Russia,  extensive  landed- 
property  is  worse  than  valueless.  Thus, 
vast  numbers  of  young  men  are  brought 
into  the  army  with  the  rank  of  ensign  or 
lieutenant,  whose  entire  education  con- 
sists, at  the  best,  in  a  certain  fluency  in 
French  conversation  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary topics,  and  some  little  smattering  of 
elementary  mathematics,  geography  and 
history — the  whole  drummed  into  them 
for  mere  show.  To  them,  to  serve  is 
an  ugly  necessity,  to  be  gone  through, 
like  a  prolonged  medical  treatment, 
with  unfeigned  disgust;  and  as  soon 
as  the  prescribed  rime  of  service  has 
elapsed,  or  the  grade  of  major  is  attained, 
{hey  retire,  and  are  inscribed  on  the 
rolls  of  the  dep6t  battalions/  As  to  the 
pupils  of  the  military  schools,  they, 
too,  have  almost  all  been  crammed 
so  as  to  pass  the  examinations;  and 
they  are,  even  in  mere  professional 
knowledge,  far  behind  the  young  men 
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from  the  Austrian,  the  Prussian,  or 
French  military  schools.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  men  of  talent,  appli- 
cation, and  passion  for  their  special 
branch,  are  so  rare  in  Russia  that  they 
are  seized  upon  wherever  they  show 
themselves,  be  they  foreigners  or  na- 
tives. With  the  greatest  liberality, 
the  state  provides  them  with  all  the 
means  for  completing  their  studies,  and 
gives  them  rapid  promotion.  Such  men 
are  used  to  show  off  Russian  civilization 
before  Europe.  If  they  are  inclined  to 
literary  pursuits,  they  meet  with  every 
encouragement  so  long  as  they  do  not 
overstep  the  bounds  of  Russian  govern- 
ment requirements,  and  it  is  they  who 
have  furnished  what  little  there  is  of  value 
in  Russian  military  literature.  But  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  Russians  of  all 
classes  are  too  fundamentally  barbarous 
to  find  any  enjoyment  in  scientific  pur- 
suits or  head-work  of  any  kind  (except 
intrigues),  and,  therefore,  almost  all  their 
distinguished  men  in  the  military  service 
are  either  foreigners,  or,  what  nearly 
amounts  to  the  same,  "ostzeiski,"  Ger- 
mans from  the  Baltic  provinces.  So  was 
ithe  last  and  most  distinguished  speci- 
men of  this  class,  General  Todtleben, 
the  chief  engineer  at  Sebastopol,  who 
•died  in  July  from  the  effects  of  a 
wound.  He  was  certainly  the  cleverest 
.man  at  his  trade  in  the  whole  siege, 
either  in  the  Russian  or  the  Allied 
oamp ;  but  he  was  a  Baltic  German,  of 
Prussian  extraction. 

In  this  manner  the  Russian  army  has 
among  its  officers  the  very  best  and  the 
very  worst  men,  only  that  the  former 
are  present  in  an  innnitesimally  small 
proportion.  What  the  Russian  go- 
vernment thinks  of  its  officers  it  has 
plainly  and  unmistakably  shown  in  its 
own  tactical  regulations.  These  regu- 
lations do  not  merely  prescribe  a  general 
mode  of  placing  a  brigade,  division, 
or  army-corps  in  action,  a  so-called 
"  normal  disposition,"  which  the  com- 
mander is  expected  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ground  and  other  circum- 
stances, but  they  prescribe  different 
normal  dispositions  for  all  the  different 
cases  possible,  leaving  the  general  no 
choice  whatever,  and  tying  him  down 
in  a  manner  which,  as  much  as  possible, 
takes  all  responsibility  from  his  shoul- 
ders. An  army-oorps,  for  instance, 
can  be  arranged,  in  battle,  in  five  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  the  regulations ; 
and,  at  the  Alma,  the  Russians  were 


actually  arrayed  according  to  one  of 
them — the  third  disposition — and,  of 
course,  they  were  beaten.  This  mania 
of  prescribing  abstract  roles  for  all  pos- 
sible cases,  leaves  so  little  liberty  of 
action  to  the  commander,  and  even  for- 
bids him  to  use  advantages  of  ground  to 
such  an  extent,  that  a  Prussian  general 
in  criticising  it  says :  "  Such  a  system 
of  regulations  can  be  tolerated  in  an 
army,  only,  the  majority  of  whose  gen- 
erals are  so  imbecile,  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  safely  intrust  them  with 
an  unconditional  command,  or  leave 
them  to  their  own  judgment." 

The  Russian  soldier  is  one  of  the 
bravest  men  in  Europe.  His  tenacity 
almost  equals  that  of  the  English 
and  of  certain  Austrian  battalions.  As 
John  Bull  boasts  of  himself,  he  does  not 
know  when  he  is  beaten.  Russian  squares 
of  infantry  have  resisted,  and  fought 
hand  to  hand,  a  long  while  after  the 
cavalry  had  broken  them ;  and  it  has 
always  been  found  easier  to  shoot  them 
down  than  to  drive  them  back.  Sir 
George  Cathoart,  who  saw  them  in  1813 
and  '14,  as  allies,  and  in  1854  in  the 
Crimea,  as  enemies,  gives  them  the  hon- 
•  orable  testimonial  that  they  are  4*  in- 
capable of  panic.1 '  Beside  this,  the 
Russian  soldier  is  well  made,  healthy,  a 
good  marcher,  a  man  of  few  wants,  who 
can  eat  and  drink  almost  anything,  and 
more  obedient  to  his  officers  than  any 
other  soldier  in  the  world.  And  yet  the 
Russian  army  is  not  much  to  boost  of. 
Never,  since  Russia  was  Russia,  have 
the  Russians  won  a  single  battle  against 
either  Germans,  French,  Poles,  or 
English,  without  being  vastly  superior 
in  numbers.  At  even  odds,  they  have 
always  been  beaten  by  any  army,  except 
Turks  or  Prussians ;  and  at  Citate  and 
Silistria,  the  Turks,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  defeated  them. 

The  Russians  are,  above  all  things,  the 
clumsiest  soldiers  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  fit  either  for  light  infantry  or  for 
light  cavalry  duty.  The  Cossacks, 
capital  light  cavalry  as  they  are  in 
some  respects,  are  so  unreliable  gener- 
ally, that  before  the  enemy  a  second  line 
of  out-posts  is  always  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  line  of  Cossack  out-posts.  Be- 
side, the  Cossacks  are  totally  unfit  for 
a  charge.  As  to  the  regular  troops, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  they  are  not  fit  to 
act  in  skirmishing  order.  The  Russian, 
imitator  as  he  is  m  everything,  will  do 
anything  if  ordered  or  compelled,  but 
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will  do  nothing  if  he  has  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility;  in  fact,  this  term 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  a  being  who 
never  knew  what  responsibility  was,  and 
who  will  go  to  be  shot  at  with  the  same 
passive  obedience  as  if  he  were  order- 
ed to  pnmp  water,  or  to  whip  a  com- 
rade. To  expect  from  the  Russian 
soldier,  when  acting  on  out-post  duty 
or  in  skirmishing  order,  the  rapid  glance 
of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  plain  common 
sense  of  the  German,  would  be  an  insult 
to  him.  What  he  requires  is  command 
— clear,  distinct  command — and  if  he 
does  not  get  it,  he  will  perhaps  not  go 
backwards,  but  he  will  certainly  not  go 
forwards,  nor  use  his  own  senses.  The 
cavalry,  though  a  deal  of  expense  and 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  has 
never  been  excellent.  Neither  in  the  wars 
against  the  French,  nor  in  that  against 
Poland,  did  the  cavalry  distinguish 
itself.  The  passive,  patient,  enduring 
obedience  of  the  Russians  is  not  what 
is  wanted  in  cavalry.  The  first  quality 
of  the  horseman  is  just  what  the  Rus- 
sian lacks  most:  "dash."  Thus,  when 
the  600  English  dragoons,  with  all  the 
daring  and  pluck  of  real  horsemen, 
dashed  at  the  numerically  far  superior 
Russians  at  Balaklava.  they  rode  down 
before  them  Russian  artillery,  Cossacks, 
hussars,  lancers,  until  they  came  to  the 
solid  columns  of  the  infantry ;  then  they 
had  to  turn  back  ;  yet,  in  that  cavalry 
action,  it  is  still  doubtful  who  deserves  to 
be  called  the  victor.  If  such  a  senseless 
charge  had  been  made  against  any  other 
army,  not  a  man  would  have  returned ; 
the  enemy  would  have  taken  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  and  cut  them  down 
singly.  But  the  Russian  horsemen 
actually  awaited  them  standing,  and  were 
ridden  down  before  they  thought  of 
moving  their  horses!  Surely,  if  any  thing 
should  condemn  the  Russian  regular 
cavalry,  it  is  such  a  fact  as  this. 

The  artillery  is  provided  with  a  ma- 
terial of  unequal  quality,  but  where  it 
has  good  guns,  it  will  do  its  duty  well. 
It  will  display  great  bravery  in  the  field, 
but  it  will  always  be  found  wanting  in 
intelligence.  A  Russian  battery  which 
has  lost  its  officers  is  good  for  nothing ; 
and  while  the  officers  live,  it  can  only 
tale  the  positions,  often  absurd,  pre- 
scribed by  the  regulations.  When  be- 
sieged in  a  fortress  where  patient  endur- 
ance and  constant  exposure  to  danger 
are  required,  the  Russian  artillery  will 
distinguish  itself,  not  so  much  by  preci- 


sion of  aim,  as  by  devotion  to  duty  and 
steadiness  under  fire.  The  whole  of  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol  proves  this. 

In  the  artillery  and  engineers,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  those  well-educated 
officers  whom  Russia  shows  off  before 
Europe,  and  who  are  really  encouraged 
to  use  their  talents  freely.  While  in 
Prussia,  for  instance,  the  best  men, 
when  subalterns,  have  usually  been  so 
thwarted  by  their  superiors,  and  while 
all  their  proposed  improvements  have 
been  snubbed  as  presumptuous  attempts 
at  innovation,  so  that  many  of  them  have 
had  to  seek  employment  in  Turkey, 
where  they  have  made  the  regular  ar- 
tillery one  of  the  best  in  Europe — in  Rus- 
sia, all  such  men  are  encouraged,  and,  if 
they  distinguish  themselves,  make  a 
rapid  and  brilliant  career.  Diebitsch 
and  Paskiewitsch  were  generals  at  twen- 
ty-nine and  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
Todtleben,  at  Sebastopol,  in  less  than 
eight  months  was  advanced  from  a  cap- 
tain to  a  major-general. 

The  great  boast  of  the  Russians  is 
their  infantry.  It  is  of  very  great  so- 
lidity, and,  used  in  line  or  column,  or 
behind  breastworks,  will  always  be  awk- 
ward to  deal  with.  But  here  its  good 
qualities  end.  Almost  totally  unfit  for 
light  infantry  duty  (the  so-called  chas- 
seurs are  light  infantry  in  name  only, 
and  the  eight  battalions  of  rifles  attach- 
ed to  the  light  corps  are  the  only  real 
light  infantry  in  the  service,)  usually 
bad  marksmen,  good  but  slow  marchers, 
their  columns  are  generally  so  badly 
placed  that  it  will  always  be  possible  to 
pound  them  well  with  artillery  before 
they  are  charged.  The  "  normal  dispo- 
sitions," from  which  the  generals  dare 
not  deviate,  contribute  a  great  deal 
toward  this.  At  the  Alma,  for  in- 
stance, the  British  artillery  made  ter- 
rible havoc  amongst  the  Russian  col- 
umns long  before  the  equally  clumsy 
British  line  had  formed,  defiled  across 
the  river  and  re-formed  for  the  charge. 
But  even  the  boast  of  solid  tenacity 
must  be  taken  with  a  considerable 
grain  of  salt,  since  at  Inkermann  8,000 
British  infantry,  surprised  in  a  position 
but  incompletely  and  slovenly  occupied, 
resisted,  in  hand  to  hand  fight,  the  15,000 
Russians  brought  against  them  for  more 
than  four  hours,  and  actually  repelled 
every  renewed  attack.  This  battle 
must  have  shown  the  Russians  that, 
upon  their  own  favorite  ground,  they 
had  found  their  masters.     It  was  the 
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bravery  of  the  British  soldiers  and  the  in- 
telligence and  presence  of  mind  of  both 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
which  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Russians ;  and  from  this  battle  we  must 
consider  as  justified,  the  claim  of  the 
British  to  the  title  of  the  first  infantry 
of  the  line  in  the  world. 

The  clothing  of  the  Russian  army  is 
a  pretty  close  imitation  of  that  of  the 
Prussians.  Their  accoutrements  are 
very  badly  adjusted;  not  only  the  belts 
for  bayonets  and  cartridge  pouch  are 
crossed  over  the  chest,  but  also  the 
straps  which  hold  the  knapsack.  There 
are,  however,  some  alterations  being 
made  just  now,  but  whether  they  affect 
this  point,  we  do  not  know.  The  small 
arms  are  very  clumsy,  and  have  only  been 
lately  provided  with  percussion  caps;  a 
Russian  musket  is  the  heaviest  and 
most  unwieldy  thing  of  its  kind.  The 
cavalry  swords  are  of  a  bad  model  and 
badly  tempered.  Of  the  guns,  the  new 
ones  taken  in  the  Crimea,  are  described 
as  very  good  and  of  excellent  work- 
manship ;  but  whether  that  is  uniformly 
the  case  is  very  doubtful. 

Finally,  the  Russian  army  still  bears 
the  stamp  of  an  institution  in  advance 
of  the  general  state  of  civilization  of 
the  country,  and  has  all  the  disadvan- 
tages and  drawbacks  of  such  hot-house 
creations.  In  petty  warfare,  the  Cos- 
sacks are  the  only  troops  to  be  feared, 
from  their  activity  and  indefatigability ; 
but  their  love  of  drink  and  plunder 
makes  them  very  unreliable  for  their 
commander.  In  grand  war,  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  Russians  move  will 
make  their  strategic  maneuvers  little 
to  be  feared,  unless  they  have  to  deal 
with  such  negligent  opponents  as  the 
English  were  last  autumn.  In  a  pitched 
battle,  they  will  be  obstinate  opponents 
to  the  soldiers,  but  not  very  trouble- 
some to  the  generals  who  attack  them. 
Their  dispositions  are  generally  very 
simple,  founded  upon  their  prescribed 
normal  rules,  and  easy  to  be  guessed 
at;  while  the  want  of  intelligence  in 
both  general  and  field  officers,  and  the 
clumsiness  of  the  troops,  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  great  risk  for  them  to  undertake 
important  maneuvers  on  a  battle  field. 

III.  The  Smaller  Armies  of  Ger- 
many. 

Bavaria  has  two  army-corps,  of  two 
divisions  each.  Each  division  contains 
two  brigades  of  infantry,  (four  regi- 


ments of  infantry  and  one  battalion  of 
rifles),  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  contain- 
ing two  regiments,  and  three  foot  and  one 
•  horse  batteries.  Each  army-corps  lias, 
beside,  a  general  reserve  of  artillery, 
of  six  foot  batteries,  and  a  detachment  of 
sappers  and  miners.  Thus,  the  whole 
army  forms  sixteen  regiments  of  three 
battalions  each,  with  six  battalions  of 
rifles,  in  all,  fifty-four  battalions ;  two 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  six  of  light 
dragoons,  in  all,  forty-eight  squadrons; 
two  regiments  of  foot  artillery,  (of  six 
six-pounder  and  six  twelve-pounder  bat- 
teries each),  and  one  of  horse  artillery, 
(four  six-pounder  batteries),  in  all, 
twenty-eight  batteries  of  eight  guns 
each,  making  224  guns,  beside  six 
companies  of  garrison  artillery,  and 
twelve  train  companies ;  there  are  also 
one  regiment  of  engineers,  of  eight 
companies,  and  two  sanitary  compa- 
nies. The  whole  strength,  on  the  war- 
footing,  is  72,000  men,  beside  a  reserve 
and  landwehr,  the  cadres  of  which,  how- 
ever, do  not  exist. 

Of  the  army  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, Austria  furnishes  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  corps;  Prussia  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th;  Bavaria  the  7th.  The 
8th  corps  is  furnished  by  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Wurtemburg  has  eight  regiments, 
(sixteen  battalions)  of  infantry,  four  of 
cavalry,  (sixteen  squadrons),  one  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  (four  foot  and  three 
horse-batteries,  with  forty-eight  guns). 
Total,  about  19,000  men  on  the  war- 
footing. 

Baden  keeps  four  regiments,  (eight 
battalions),  two  fusileer  battalions,  one 
rifle  battalion;  in  all,  ten  battalions 
of  infantry,  with  three  regiments,  or 
twelve  sauadrons  of  cavalry,  and  four 
foot  and  five  horse-batteries,  containing 
together  forty  guns.  Total,  on  the  war- 
footing,  15,000  men. 

Hesse  Darmstadt  has  four  regiments 
or  eight  battalions  of  infantry,  one  regi- 
ment'or  six  squadrons  of  light  horse, 
and  three  batteries  of  artillery  (one 
mounted)  of  eighteen  guns.  Total, 
10,000  men. 

The  only  peculiarity  of  the  7th  and 
8th  army-corps  is,  that  they  have 
adopted  the  French  gun-carriage  Jbr 
the  artillery.  The  9th  federal  army 
corps  is  formed  by  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, which  furnishes  one  division,  and 
Electoral  Hesse  and  Nassau,  which  fur- 
nish the  second. 
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The  quota  of  Saxony  is  four  brigades 
of  infantry,  of  four  battalions  each,  and 
one  of  rifles,  of  four  battalions ;  beside 
four  battalions  of  the  line,  and  one  bat- 
talion of  rifles  as  a  reserve,  still  unor- 
ganized ;  four  regiments  of  light  horse, 
of  five  squadrons  each;  one  artillery 
regiment,  six  foot  and  two  horse  batte- 
ries. Total,  twenty  battalions  of  infan- 
try, twenty  squadrons  and  fifty  guns;  or 
24,500  men  on  the  war-footing.  In 
Electoral  Hesse  there  are  four  regi- 
ments or  eight  battalions,  with  one  bat- 
talion of  fusileers  and  one  of  rifles ;  two 
squadrons  of  cuirassiers,  seven  squad- 
rons of  hussars;  three  batteries,  of 
which  one  of  horse  artillery.  Total, 
ten  battalions,  nine  squadrons,  nineteen 
guns,  and  12,000  men  on  the  war-foot- 
ing. Nassau  affords  seven  battalions, 
2  Detteries,  or  7,000  men,  and  twelve 
guns,  on  the  war-footing. 


The  10th  army-corps  consists  of  Han- 
over and  Brunswick,  which  maintain  the 
first  division ;  and  of  Mecklenburg,  Hol- 
stein,  Oldenburg,  and  the  Hanse  towns, 
which  furnish  the  second  division.  Han- 
over furnishes  eight  regiments  or  sixteen 
battalions,  and  four  battalions  of  light 
infantry ;  six  regiments  or  twenty-four 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  four  foot  and 
two  horse-batteries.  Total,  22,000  men, 
and  thirty-six  guns.  The  artillery  is  on 
the  Enghsh  model.  Brunswick  furnish- 
es five  battalions,  four  squadrons,  and 
twelve  guns,  in  all,  5,300  men.  The 
small  States  of  the  second  division  are 
not  worth  mentioning. 

Finally,  the  smallest  of  the  small  fry 
of  German  States  form  a  reserve  divi- 
sion, with  which  the  entire  army  of  the 
German  Confederation,  on  the  war-foot- 
ing, may  be  summed  up  in  a  table,  as 
follows : — 


Austria,     .     .     .     . 
Prussia,    .     .     .     . 
Bavaria,    .     .     .     . 

Eighth  Corps,      .     . 
Ninth  Corps,  .     .     . 
Tenth  Corps,  .     .     . 
Beserve  Division, 

Total,      .     . 

I.   CONTINGENTS. 

II.   RESERVE  CONTINGENTS. 

Inf. 

Cav. 

G-'na 

Total. 

Inf. 

Oar. 

G'na 

Total. 

73,501 
61,629 
27,566 
23.369 
19,294 
22,246 
11,116 

13,546 
11,355 
5,086 
4,308 
2,887 
3,572 

192 
160 
72 
60 
50 
58 

94,822 
79,484 
35,600 
30,150 
24,254 
28,067 
11,116 

36,750 
30,834 
13,793 
11,685 

9,702 
11,107 

5,584 

6,773 
5,660 
2,543 
2,154 
1,446 
1,788 

96 
80 
36 
32 
25 
29 

47,411 
39,742 
17,800 
15,075 
12,130 
14,019 
5,584 

238,721 

40,754 

592 

303,493 

1  19,455 

20,364 

298 

153,767 

This  of  course  does  not  represent  the 
teal  armed  force  of  the  Confederation, 
as,  in  case  of  need,  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Bavaria  would  furnish  far  more  than  the 
above  contingents.  The  troops  of  the 
10th  corps  and  reserve  division,  per- 
haps, also,  those  of  the  9th  corps,  would 
form  the  garrisons,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere, by  their  multifarious  organizations 
and  peculiarities,  with  the  rapidity  of 


field  operations.  The  military  qualities 
of  these  armies  are  more  or  less  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers ;  but,  of  course,  these  small 
bodies  furnish  no  occasion  for  develop- 
ing military  talents,  and  many  old-fash- 
ioned arrangements  exist  among  them. 

In  a  third  and  concluding  article,  we 
shall  consider  the  Spanish,  Sardinian, 
Turkish  and  riher  armies  of  Europe. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


Tennyson's  New  Poem.— This  new  vol- 
ume will  not  disappoint  its  author's  ad- 
mirers. Maud  is  a  passionate  lore-poem, 
in  which  the  earnestness  of  the  man  and 
the  skill  of  the  artiBt  combine  to  show  us 
that  England  has  a  great  poet  still.  There 
are  traces  of  an  earlier  and  youthful  treat- 
ment in  "Maud"  which  persuade  us  that 
the  poem  is  not  entirely  of  recent  date. 
The  subtile  melody,  the  dainty  word-choos- 
ing, and  the  sonorous  alliteration,  belong  to 
a  youthful  period,  and  a  youth  which  we 
hope  may  be  immortal.  The  vehement  ex- 
postulation, the  morbid  protest,  and  stern 
cry  against  social  corruption  are  in  the 
strain  of  the  sincerest  modern  English  lite- 
rature, a  strain  of  inexpressible  sadness.  In 
this  point  of  view,  "Maud"  is  singularly  in- 
teresting. Those  who  have  fancied  Tenny- 
son to  be  a  honeyed  and  idle  rhymer  only, 
if  they  were  not  converted  by  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  will  find  in  "Maud"  a  tragical 
reality  not  often  found  in  any  poetry. 
The  volume  is  of  small  size  and  is  com- 
pleted by  a  few  other  poems.  "  The  Brook*' 
is  an  idyl  in  the  most  felicitous  manner  of 
this  exquisite  poet.  It  has  all  the  charm 
of  "  The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  with  more 
melodious  variety.  The  ode  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  full  of  solemn  movement, 
and  "  The  Daisy"  touches,  with  delicate 
descriptive  light,  the  prominent  points  of 
a  rapid  Italian  tour.  The  lines  to  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice  are  full  of  manly  sym- 
pathy and  noble  feeling.  A  man  might 
be  easily  willing  to  be  banned  by  the 
English  bishops  if  the  one  true  English 
poet  remained  his  friend.  A  little  poem 
"The  Will,"  a  striking  dramatic  lyrio 
"  The  Letters,"  and  "  The  Charge  at  Balak- 
lava,"  complete  the  volume.  The  latter 
has  been  changed  by  Tennyson,  and  not 
for  the  better.  The  end  is  feeble  compared 
with  the  original,  which  rang  like  a  clarion. 
In  our  next  number  we  shall  return  to 
Tennyson's  poetry  for  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration. 

Rooet'8  Thesaurus.— The  appearance  of 
a  second  American  edition  of  this  valuable 
work,  reminds  us  of  its  curious  experiences 
in  the  hands  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Sears.  In 
the  first  edition,  he  felt  constrained,  by  we 


know  not  what  prudery,  to  omit  a  large 
part  of  the  English  edition,  consisting  of 
"  vulgar  words  and  phrases,"  as  they  were 
termed.  We  protested  against  the  omis- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  the  words  and 
phrases,  so  excluded,  were  not  vulgar,  in 
any  offensive  sense,  but  simply  idiomatic, 
that  they  were  used  by  the  best  writers, 
and  of  indispensable  service  to  an  easy  and 
popular  style  of  composition.  Others  ap- 
pear to  have  done  the  same  thing,  for 
Mr.  Sears,  in  this  second  edition,  has  col- 
lected his  discharged  vulgarians,  and  mar- 
shaled them  together  under  a  head  by 
themselves.  He  cannot  admit  them  among 
his  saintly  or  classical  words,  and  yet,  as 
they  have  an  allowed  currency  in  litera- 
ture, he  concludes  that  their  "  apprehended 
injury  to  the  taste  of  students  and  younger 
readers  is  obviated,"  by  incorporating 
them  into  a  separate  appendix. 

Now,  we  have  two  things  to  say  in  re- 
ference to  this  procedure.  In  the  first 
place,  that  if  these  words  are  likely  to  do 
injury  at  all,  they  are  more  likely  to  do  it, 
standing  in  a  separate  list,  than  if  they 
had  been  left  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
of  others.  They  are  more  likely  to  catch 
the  eye  of  "  students  and  younger  readers" 
as  they  are  now  placed,  than  they  are  as 
they  stand  in  Roget's  original  arrange- 
ment. But,  in  the  second  place,  very  few 
of  them  are  likely  to  do  injury  at  all,  and 
are  just  as  "  classical,"  by  which  we  mean 
proper,  as  the  words  and  phrases  which  are 
not  in  quarantine.  Let  us  compare  a  few 
of  them,  for  examples.  Among  "  Riglislt 
words  and  phrases,  which,  though  not  clas- 
sical, with  few  exceptions,  have  an  ac- 
knowledged currency,"  we  take  from  the 
first  page  of  the  appendix  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Abode, — pen,  casement,  thorp,  ham, 
suburb,  province,  country,  wynd. 

Turning  to  the  same  word,  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  we  find  :— 

Abode,— dwelling,  lodging,  domicile, 
residence,  address,  habitation,  local  habi- 
tation, berth,  seat,  lap,  sojourn,  housing, 
quarters,  head-quarters,  tabernacle. 

Now,  we  should  like  to  know  why  it 
would  be  less  "  classical"  to  use  the  words 
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suburb  or  province,  as  an  analogue  for  the 
place  of  one'B  abode,  than  to  use  domicile 
or  tabernacle  ?  Are  not  the  words  of  the 
appendix  quite  as  legitimate,  in  the  con- 
nection, as  the  others,  and  would  they  not 
be,  in  many  phrases  that  we  may  construct, 
more  convenient  and  easy  ? 

Again,  under  the  next  word,  absurdity, 
we  have  in  the  appendix : — 

Absurdity,  (phrases)  a  cock  and  bull- 
story  ;  a  mare's  nest ;  a  wild-goose  chase ; 
fiddle-faddle  ;  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.' 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  we  have  : — 

Absurdity,  absurdness,  nonsense,  para- 
dox, quibble,  bull,  jargon,  gibberish,  rig- 
marole, fustian,  rant,  bathos,  rhodomon- 
tade,  twaddle,  fudge,  balderdash,  palaver, 
moonshine,  wishwash,  flummery,  monkey- 
trick,  &c,  Ac. 

Bat  why  is  not  fiddle-faddle  as  good  as 
wishwash,  moonshine,  or  fustian?  Is  a 
wild-goose  chase  less  respectable  than 
monkey-trick,  or  a  mare's  nest  less  classi- 
cal than  rigmarole  ? 

Under  the  head  of  Music,  page  460,  we 
are  told  that  aria,  fantasia,  jig,  fugue, 
canzonet,  canon,  catch  and  madrigal  are 
not  classical, — but  under  the  head  of 
Music,  page  134,  we  find  that  air,  sympho- 
ny, solo,  duet,  fugue,  canzonet,  canticle, 
lullaby,  requiem,  Ac.,  Ac.,  are  classical. 
Pray,  by  what  rule  is  it  discovered  that 
fugue  and  canzonet  are  both  classical  and 
not  classical,  or  by  what  rule  is  lullaby 
classical,  and  madrigal  not, — or  symphony 
classical,  and  fantasia  not  T 

Among  the  phrases  which  Mr.  Sears  has 
banished  from  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
pat  into  a  kind  of  Coventry  into  the  ap- 
pendix, are  such  as  these :— "  to  throw  in 
one's  teeth,"  "  to  feather  one's  nest,'1  "  to 
look  sharp,'1  "to have  a  hand  in,"  "the 
nps  and  downs  of  life,"  "  to  cut  capers," 
M  to  lay  about  one,"  "  to  run  a  muck," 
"  to  bear  in  mind,"  "  to  lead  by  the  nose," 
ato  wear  the  breeches,"  "to  raise  the 
wind,"  "  cock-a-hoop,"  "  to  drive  a  trade," 
"  as  luck  would  have  it,"  "  cool  as  a  cu- 
cumber," "to  keep  dark,"  "to  take  the 
ball  by  the  horns,"  "to  gild  the  pill," 
"  deaf  as  a  post,"  "  in  the  sulks,"  "  nothing 
loth,"  "  to  rap  the  knuckles,"  "  to  leave  in 
the  lurch,"  and  a  thousand  more,  equally 
familiar  and  innocent  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  these  phrases  is,  that  they  have 
been  so  often  used  as  to  have  become  trite, 
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but  many  of  them  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  language,  as  statelier  words  in  -ation 
and  -ology. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Sears 
has  been  making  distinctions  where  there 
were  no  differences,  and  that  the  effect  of 
his  meddling  with  Prof.  Roget's  book  has 
been  to  render  it  more  difficult  of  use,  by 
multiplying  the  divisions.  He  has  com- 
pensated for  this,  in  part,  by  correcting 
errors  and  enlarging  the  index ;  but  in  the 
next  edition  we  hope  the  poor  outcasts  of 
the  appendix,  if  found  worthy  of  print  at 
all,  will  be  restored  to  their  appropriate 
places  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

Another  Volume  of  De  Quinct.— We 
rather  suspect  that  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
in  their  draughts  from  the  De  Quincy 
writings,  are  getting  pretty  well  down 
among  the  lees,  from  the  character  of  the 
last  volume,  which  is  entitled  The  JVbte 
Book  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  It  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  essays,  none  of  which 
are  likely  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  several  of  which  are  quite  re- 
pulsive, and  ought  not  to  have  been  disin- 
terred. The  first  essay  on  "  Three  Memora- 
ble Murders"  ifl  in  De  Quincy's  worst  and 
morbid  vein,— the  second,  on  the  "True 
Relation  of  the  Bible  to  Science,"  is  a 
repetition,  almost  word  for  word,  of  a  part 
of  the  Essay  on  Protestantism  in  a  former 
volume — and  the  remainder,  though  read- 
able, are  not  remarkable  in  any  respect 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  to  add  this  volume  to 
the  others,  in  order  that  the  edition,  for 
which  the  publishers  deserve  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  reading  world,  should  be 
complete,  but  in  itself  it  is  not  of  much 
worth. 

Mr.  Cooke's  Comedy  of  Life. — After 
Mr.  Cooke- 8  Youth  of  Jefferson,  and  several 
admirably  graphic  sketches  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  that  we  wot  of,  we  confess  to 
having  read  his  Ellie,  or  Comedy  of  Life, 
with  no  little  disappointment  It  has  no 
interest  as  a  story,  nor  merit  in  Its  charac- 
terizations. The  principal  figure  is  a  mar- 
velously  good  girl,  of  the  Little  Nell  spe- 
cies— a  type  of  character  of  which  we  are 
heartily  tired ;  while  the  other  figures  are 
so  obviously  made  up,  that  they  are  quite 
insignificant  as  representatives  of  men  and 
women.  It  was  needless  for  the  author  to 
disclaim,  as  he  does  in  the  preface,  any  de- 
signs upon  actual  personages:  for  his  char- 
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acters  are  automata  and  not  living  souls.  But 
the  greatest  deficiency  in  this  work  is  in 
dialogue  or  conversation.  A  great  deal  of 
it  consists  in  the  rapid  interchange  of 
monosyllables  and  short  phrases,  such  as 
"Yes,"  "No,"  "What,"  "Who,"  "When," 
"Truly,"  Ac.,  which  is  very  tiresome; 
while  the  longer  talk  is  generally  vapid. 
If  the  Richmond  society  is  accustomed  to 
such  an  interchange  of  speech,  it  must  be 
dreadfully  vacuous.  Mr.  Cooke's  previous 
writings,  such  as  we  have  read,  have  so 
much  genuine  truth,  vivacity,  and  force  of 
observation  in  them,  that  we  have  had  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves  that  this 
novel  could  be  by  the  Bame  hand.  He 
must  try  again,  and  write '  about  ancient 
Virginia,  not  that  of  the  present  day. 

Thb  Cahp  before  Sebabtofol.— Mr. 
MoCoRMiCK,  of  this  city,  has  written  an 
unpretending,  but  highly  impressive  ac- 
count of  a  visit  made  last  year  to  the  allied 
camps  in  the  Crimea.  It  is  evident  from 
the  tone  of  it  that  he  is  no  professed  book 
writer,  and  that  he  narrates  only  what  he 
has  seen;  yet,  the  work  has  additional 
value  in  our  eyes  from  this  very  want  of 
literary  finish.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we 
are  brought  in  more  immediate  contact 
with  the  fact  of  things,  than  we  should 
have  been,  if  finer  rhetoric  stood  between 
us  and  it  Mr.  McCormick  spent  six  weeks 
in  the  camp  altogether:  he  visited  the 
trenches  and  hospitals  of  both  armies,  and 
he  saw  the  way  matters  were  managed 
at  Balaklava.  His  report  does  not  cause 
one  to  fall  in  love  with  war.  The  filth, 
the  disease,  the  hard  work,  the  exposure, 
the  bad  food,  the  severe  weather,  which 
he  saw  and  experienced,  and  which  the 
poor  soldier  Bees  and  experiences  all  the 
time,  are  causes  of  infinitely  deeper  and 
more  protracted  sufferings  than  all  the 
balls  and  bayonets  of  the  Russians.  The 
accounts  of  the  English  letter  writers,  as 
to  the  inefficiency  and  mismanagement  of 
the  British  officials,  are  fully  confirmed  by 
this  impartial  witness.  He  says  that  the 
French  arrangements,  in  every  respect,  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  English ;  but,  then, 
the  English  are  bad  beyond  description. 
How  the  poor  wretches  of  privates,  or 
even  how  the  officers  fight  at  all,  is  the 
wonder.  The  aspect  of  aftairs  has  lately 
improved,  but  is  still  dreadful  to  behold. 
If  anybody  is  anxious  to  go  to  war,  or  to 
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urge  his  country  into  one,  we  wish  he 
would  first  read  these  simple  statements  of 
Mr.  McCormick — there  ifl  nothing  harrow- 
ing in  them,  but  rather  an  avoidance  of 
disagreeable  topics ;  yet  the  quiet  impres- 
sion one  derives  from  them  is  very  deep 
and  sad. 

The  Mosquito  Shoes.— It  is  a  rare  treat 
to  get  into  the  little  dug-out  of  our  artist, 
Mr.  Bard,  and  sail  with  him  along  the 
coasts  and  lagoons  of  the  notorious  Mos- 
quito kingdom.  He  went  to  Jamaica,  to 
escape  death  by  the  New  York  Art  Union, 
was  nearly  lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  Turtle 
Keys,  was  carried  to  the  island  of  Provi- 
dence, and  thence  to  Blewfields,  where  he 
saw  the  King  and  Mb  keeper,  and  after- 
wards studied  the  Sambos.  His  adventures 
were  not  so  marvelous  as  those  of  Mun- 
chausen, but  are  more  pleasantly  told,  in- 
troducing us  to  new  modes  of  life,  and 
giving,  perhaps,  a  clearer  account  of  the 
Musquitoes  than  has  yet  been  written.  Mr. 
Bard  says  some  silly  things  about  slavery, 
but  is  otherwise  a  most  entertaining  and 
instructive  narrator  of  travels.  The  stories 
of  his  fishing  excursions,  of  his  fights  with 
the  negroes,  of  his  two-week  siestas  in  the 
rain,  and  of  his  long  and  dreamy  wander- 
ings up  the  rivers  and  creeks,  have  a 
charming  freshness  and  beauty;  he  de- 
scribes nature  with  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
and  men  with  the  drollery  of  a  wit ;  while 
he  has  science  enough  to  give  his  readers 
a  clear  idea  of  peculiarities  of  vegetation 
and  animal  life.  It  is  quite  a  savage  idyl 
that  he  has  given  us,  with  a  dramatio 
touch  here  and  there,  as  in  the  interview 
with  the  mother  of  the  tiger,  and  an  under- 
current of  humor. 

Thb  Cratox.— This  agreeable  weekly 
has  passed  its  first  volume,  to  its  own  credit 
(we  hope  profit  also,)  and  to  the  benefit 
of  its  readers.  As  a  record  of  current 
events  in  the  world  of  art,  as  a  critio 
of  cotemporary  painting.  Ac,  and  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  discussion  of  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples of  artistic  philosophy,  it  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  real  acquisition  to  our  litera- 
ture. Among  its  contributors  are  men- 
tioned some  of  the  most  distinguished  art- 
ists and  amateurs,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Europe ;  while  the  editors  evince  a 
profound  knowledge  of  their  speciality,  and 
a  hearty,  almost  religious  enthusiasm  in 
their  work.    We  have  heard  it  objected 
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that  the  original  essays  were  sometimes  too 
grave  to  be  interesting,  and  that  the  whim- 
whams,  of  the  erratic  bat  eloquent  Mr. 
Raskin,  were  allowed  too  much  weight  as 
opinions ;  bat  there  has  been  so  much  sound 
and  good  matter,  both  in  the  original  ar- 
ticles and  in  the  selections,  that  we  hare 
willingly  overlooked  shortcomings  of  that 
kind.  We  hope  that  those  of  oar  subscri- 
bers who  have  a  love  of  the  arts  of  design 
will  do  everything  they  can  to  encourage 
this  pleasing  and  instructive  periodical. 

Whitman's  Leaves  op  Grass. — Our  ac- 
count of  the  last  month's  literature  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  a 
curious  and  lawless  collection  of  poems, 
called  Leaves  of  Grass,  and  issued  in  a 
thin  quarto  without  the  name  of  publisher 
or  author.  The  poems,  twelve  in  number, 
are  neither  in  rhyme  nor  blank  verse,  but 
in  a  sort  of  excited  prose  broken  into  lines 
without  any  attempt  at  measure  or  regu- 
larity, and,  as  many  readers  will  perhaps 
think,  without  any  idea  of  sense  or  reason. 
The  writer's  scorn  for  the  wonted  usages  of 
good  writing,  extends  to  the  vocabulary  he 
adopts ;  words  usually  banished  from  po- 
lite society  are  here  employed  without 
reserve  and  with  perfect  indifference  to 
their  effect  on  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  not 
only  is  the  book  one  not  to  be  read  aloud 
to  a  mixed  audience,  but  the  introduction 
of  terms,  never  before  heard  or  seen,  and 
of  slang  expressions,  often  renders  an 
otherwise  striking  passage  altogether 
laughable.  Bat,  as  the  writer  is  a  new 
light  in  poetry,  it  is  only  fair  to  let  him 
state  his  theory  for  himself.  We  extract 
from  the  preface  : — 

"  The  art  of  art,  the  glory  of  expression,  is 
simplicity.  Nothing  is  better  than  simplicity, 
and  the  sunlight  ofletters  is  simplicity.  No- 
thing is  better  than  simplicity— nothing  can 
make  up  for  excess,  or  for  the  lack  of  dennite- 
neea.  *  *  *  To  speak  in  literature,  with  the 
perfect  rectitude  and  the  insouciance  of  the 
movements  of  animals  and  the  unimpoach- 
ableneas  of  the  sentiment  of  trees  in  the  woods, 
is  the  flawless  triumph  of  art  *  *  *  The 
greatest  poet  has  less  a  marked  style,  and  is 
more  the  channel  of  thought  and  things,  with- 
out increase  or  diminution,  and  is  the  free 
channel  of  himself.  He  swears  to  his  art,  I 
will  not  be  meddlesome,  I  will  not  have  in 
my  writing  any  elegance.or  effect, or  originality 
to  hang  in  the  way  between  me  and  the  rest, 
like  curtains.  What  I  feel,  I  feel  for  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  Let  who  may  exalt,  or 
startle,  or  fascinate,  or  soothe,  I  win  have  pur- 
poses, as  health,  or  heat,  or  snow  has,  and  be 
as  regardless  of  observation.  What  I  experi- 
ence or  portray  shall  go  from  my  composition 


without  a  shred  of  my  composition.  Ton  shall 
stand  by  my  side  to  look  m  the  mirror  with 
me." 

The  application  of  these  principles,  and  of 
many  others  equally  peculiar,  which  are  ex- 
pounded in  a  style  equally  oracular  through- 
out the  long  preface, — is  m&de  passim,  and 
often  with  comical  success,  in  the  poems 
themselves,  which  may  briefly  be  described 
as  a  compound  of  the  New  England  trans- 
oendentalist  and  New  York  rowdy.  A  fire- 
man or  omnibus  driver,  who  had  intelli- 
gence enough  to  absorb  the  speculations  of 
that  school  of  thought  which  culminated  at 
Boston  some  fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  resources  of  expression  to  put  them 
forth  again  in  a  form  of  his  own,  with  suf- 
ficient self-conceit  and  contempt  for  public 
taste  to  affront  all  usual  propriety  of  dic- 
tion, might  have  written  this  gross  yet 
elevated,  this  superficial  yet  profound, 
this  preposterous  yet  somehow  fascinating 
book.  As  we  Bay,  it  is  a  mixture  of  Yankee 
transcendentalism  and  New  York  rowdy- 
ism, and,  what  must  bo  surprising  to  both 
these  elements,  they  here  seem  to  fuse  and 
combine  with  the  most  perfect  harmony. 
The  vast  and  vague  conceptions  of  the  one, 
lose  nothing  of  their  quality  in  passing 
through  the  coarse  and  odd  intellec- 
tual medium  of  the  other ;  while  there  is 
an  original  perception  of  nature,  a  manly/ 
brawn,  and  an  epic  directness  in  our  new 
poet,  which  belong  to  no  other  adept  of  the- 
transcendental  school.  But  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  regularly  criticising  this  very 
irregular  production ;  our  aim  is  rather  to 
cull,  from  the  rough  and  ragged  thicket  of 
its  pages,  a  few  passages  equally  remarka- 
ble in  point  of  thought  and  expression.  Of 
course  we  do  not  select  those  which  are 
the  most  transcendental  or  the  most 
bold:— 

M I  play  not  a  march  for  victors  only. ...  I 
play  great  marches  for  conquered  and 
slain  persons.  t 

Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain 
the  day? 

1  also  say  it  is  good  to  fall ....  battles  are 
lost  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are 
won. 

I  sound  triumphal  drums  for  the  dead. . . . 
I  fling  through  my  embouchures  the 
loudest  and  gayest  music  to  them — 

Vivas  to  those  who  have  failed,  and  to  those 
whose  war-vessels  saak  in  the  sea,  and  to 
those  themselves  who  sank  in  the  sea. 

And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements, 
and  to alf overcome  heroes, and  the  num- 
berless unknown  heroes  equal  to  the 
greatest  heroes  known." 
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"I  am  the  mashed  fireman,  with  breast-bone 

broken  ....  tumbling  walls  buried  me  in 

their  debris — 
Heat  and  smoke,  I  respired ....  I  heard 

the  yelling  shouts  of  my  comrades — 
I  heard  the  distant  click  of  thoir  picks  and 

shovels. 
They  have  cleared  the  beams  away .... 

they  tenderly  lift  me  forth. 
I  lie  in  the  night  air  in  my  red  shirt .... 

the  pervading  hush  is  for  my  sake. 
Painless  after  all  I  lie,  exhausted,  but  not  so 

unhappy. 
White  and  beautiful  are  the  faces  around 

me ....  the  heads  are  bared  of  their  fire- 
caps — 
The  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  the  light  of 

the  torches." 


"I  tell  not  the  fall  of  Alamo not  one 

escaped  to  tell  the  fall  of  Alamo: 
The  hundred  and  fifty  are  dumb  yet  at 
Alamo. 

They  were  the  glory  of  the  raoe  of  rangers, 

Matchless  with  a  none,  a  rifle,  a  song,  a 
supper,  or  a  courtship  : 

Large,  turbulent,  brave,  handsome,  gene- 
rous, proud  and  affectionate — 

Bearded,  sun-burnt,  dressed  in  the  free  cos- 
tume of  hunters." 


"Did  you  read  in  the  books  of  the  old- 
fashioned  frigate  fight? 

Did  you  learn  who  won  by  tho  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars? 

Our  foe  was  no  skulk  in  his  ship,  I  tell  you, 

His  was  the  English  pluck,  and  there  is  no 
tougher  or  truer,  and  never  was,  and 
never  will  be: 

Along  the  lowered  eve  he  came,  terribly 
raking  us. 

We  close  with  him :  the  yards  entangled. . . 

the  masts  touched: 
My  captain  lashed  fast  with  his  own  hands. 

We  had  received  some  eighteen-pound 
shots  under  the  water — 

On  our  lower  gun-deck  two  large  pieces 
had  burst  at  the  first  fire,  killing  all 
around  and  blowing  up,  overhead. 

Ten  o'clock  at  night  and  the  full  moon  shin- 
ing, and  the  leaks  on  the  gain,  and  five 
feet  of  water  reported ; 

tFhe«naster-at-arms  loosing  the  prisoners  in 
the  after-hold,  to  give  them  a  chance  for 
themselves. 

The  transit  to  and  from  the  magazine  was 
now  stopped  by  the  sentinels— 

They  saw  so  many  strange  faces,  they  did 
not  know  whom  to  trust 

Our  frigate  was  afire— the  other  asked  if 

we  demanded  quarters  ?  if  our  colors  were 

struck  and  the  fighting  done? 
I  laughed  content  when  I  heard  the  voice 

of  my  little  captain— 
'  We  have  not  struck,'  he  composedly  cried. 

'We  have  just  begun  our  part  of  the 

fighting.' 
Only  three  guns  were  in  use. 
One  was  directed  by  the  captain  himself, 

against  the  enemy's  mainmast: 
Two,  well  served  with  grape  and  canister, 

silonced  his  musketry  and  cleared  his 

decks. 


Not  a  moment's  < 
The  leaks  gained  fast  on  the  pumps .... 

the  fire  eat  toward  the  powder  magazine; 
One  of  the  pumps  was  shot  away;  it  was 

generally  thought  we  were  sinking- 
Serene  stood  the  little  captain : 
He  was  not  hurried  ....  his  voice  was 

neither  high  nor  low— 
His  eves  gave  more  light  to  us  than  our 

battle-lanterns. 

Toward  twelve  at  night,  there  in  the  beans 
of  the  moon,  they  surrendered  to  us." 

"As  to  you,  life,  I  reckon  you  are  tho  leav- 
ings of  many  deaths: 

No  doubt  I  have  died  myself  ten  thousand 
times  before. 

I  hear  you  whispering  there,  O  stars  of 
heaven — 

0  suns!  O  grave  of  graves!  O  perpetual 
transfers  and  promotions,  if  you  do  not 
say  anything,  how  can  I  say  anything, 

Of  the  turbid  pool  that  lies  in  the  autumn 

forest— 
Of  the  moon  that  descends  the  steeps  of  the 

soughing  twilight? 
Toss,  sparkles  ofdav  and  dusk— toss  on  the 

black  stems  that  decay  in  the  muck — 
Toss  to  the  moaning  gibberish  of  the  dry 

limbs!" 

"A  slave  at  auction! 

1  help  the  auctioneer ....  the  sloven  does 
not  half  know  his  business. 

'Gentlemen,  look  on  this  curious  creature: 
Whatever  the  bids  of  the  bidders,  they 

cannot  be  high  enough  for  him— 
For  him,  the  globe  lay  preparing  quintil- 

lions  of  years,   without  one  animal  or 

plant— 
For  him  the  revolving  cycles  truly  and 

steadily  rolled: 
In  that  head,  the  all  baffling  brain — 
In  it,  and  below  it,  the  waking  of  her 
Examine  these  limbs,  red,  black, or  white. .. 

they  are  very  cunning  in  tendon  and 

nerve; 
They  shall  be  script,  that  you  may  see  them. 


Within  there  runs  his  blood  ....  the  i 

old   blood the   same  red-running 

blood- 
There,  swells  and  jets  his  heart there 

all  passions  and  desires  ....  all  reaching! 

and  aspirations ; 
Do  you  think  they  are  not  mere,  because 

they  are  not  expressed  in  parlors  and  lec- 
ture rooms? 
This  is  not  only  one  man  ....  he  is  the  father 

of  those  who  shall  be  fathers  in  their 

turns: 
In  him  the  start  of  populous  states  and  rich 

republics; 
Of  nim,  countless  immortal  lives,   with 

countless  embodiments  and  enjoyments. 
How  do  you  know  who  shall  come  from  the 

offspring  of  his   offspring,  through  the 

centuries? 
•  •  •  *  • 

A  woman  at  auction ! 
She,  too,  is  not  only  herself. . . .  she  is  the 

teeming  mother  of  mothers: 
She  is  the  bearer  of  them  who  shall  grow 

and  be  mates  to  the  mothers. 
Her  daughters,  or  their  daughters'  dsugh- 
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ten  ....  who  knows  who  shall  mate  with 

them? 
Who  knows,  through  the  centuries,  what 

heroes  may  come  from  them  T 
In  them,  and  of  them,  natal  lore ....  in 

them  the  divine  mystery ....  the  same 

old,  beautiful  mystery." 

"  Behold  a  woman ! 

She  looks  oat  from  her  Quaker  cap  ....  her 
face  is  clearer  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  sky, 

She  sits  in  an  arm-chair,  under  the  shaded 
XH>roh  of  the  farm  house— 

The  sun  just  shines  on  her  old  white  head. 

Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen : 

Her  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her  grand- 
daughters spun  it  with  the  distaff  and  the 
wheel. 

The  melodious  character  of  the  earth! 

The  finish,  beyond  which  philosophy  cannot 
go,  and  does  not  wish  to  go! 

The  justified  mother  of  men !" 


.  ape  sup 
of  dying 


days.' 


"Day,  fall-blown  and  splendid  ....  day  of 
the  immense  sun,  and  action,  and  ambi- 
tion, and  laughter: 
The  night  follows  close,  with  millions  of 
suns,  and  sleep,  and  restoring  darkness." 

Ab  seems  very  proper  in  a  book  of  trans- 
cendental poetry,  the  author  withholds  his 
name  from  the  title  page,  and  presents  his 
portrait,  neatly  engraved  on  steel,  instead. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  npon  the  principle  that 
the  name  is  merely  accidental ;  while  the 
portrait  affords  an  idea  of  the  essential 
being  from  whom  these  utterances  proceed. 
We  must  add,  however,  that  this  significant 
reticence  does  not  prevail  throughout  the 
volume,  for  we  learn  on  p.  29,  that  our 
poet  is  "  Walt  Whitman,  an  American,  one 
of  the  roughs,  a  kosmos."  That  he  was  an 
American,  we  knew  before,  for,  aside  from 
America,  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  uni- 
verse where  such  a  production  could  have 
had  a  genesis.  That  he  was  one  of  the 
roughs  was  also  tolerably  plain ;  but  that 
he  was  a  kosmos,  is  a  piece  of  news  we 
were  hardly  prepared  for.  Precisely  what 
a  kosmos  is,  we  trust  Mr.  Whitman  will 
take  an  early  occasion  to  inform  the  impa- 
tient public. 

—With  September,  our  readers  will  have 
begun  to  desert  the  shores  of  the  sounding 
sea  (in  doing  which  they  will  make  a  sad 
mistake),  and  it  is,  perhaps,  too  late  to  re- 
commend to  their  acquaintance  Mr.  Kikos- 
ley's  Glaucusforihe  Wonders  of  the  Shore, 
just  re-published,  in  a  pretty  volume,  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields.  But  we  trust  that 
none  of  them  will  fail  to  arm  themselves 


with  the  kindly  wisdom  of  that  charming 
little  book  before  they  again  re-visit  the 
"  gladsome  ocean."  And  to  all  whose  eyes 
are,  or  shall  be,  opened  to  see  the  wonders 
of  which  Mr.  Kingsley  so  eloquently  and  so 
reverently  treats,  let  us  recommend  Pro- 
fessor Harvey's  Seaside  Book:  being  an 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  British 
Coasts.  Professor  Harvey  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  naturalist,  but  a  lover  of  the 
beauty  of  the  sea ;  a  Gilbert  White  of  the 
waves ;  and,  though  he  cannot  talk  such 
sweet  and  simple  English  as  the  warm- 
hearted preacher-poet  of  Selborne,  he  has 
crowded  into  a  small  space  so  much  deep 
and  accurate  knowledge,  poured  from  a 
full  and  feeling  mind,  as  must  at  once  de- 
light and  instruct  every  congenial  reader. 
The  book  is  published  by  Van  Voorst,  of 
London,  to  whom  all  lovers  of  nature  owe 
so  much. 

It  is  a  shame  to  us  that  we  have  no  such 
book  as  this  of  Harvey's,  in  special  illustra- 
tion of  our  own  shores.  We' were  on  the 
point  of  advising  the  young  and  poetical 
reader  to  take  the  pains  and  make  himself 
our  great  Algologist,  sure  that  he  will  find 
healthier  poetry  in  the  sea-weeds  than  in 
his  own  sorrows.  But — how  many  sub- 
scribers has  the  metropolis  furnished  to 
Professor  Agassiz's  great  work  upon  our 
American  Natural  History. 

—Mr.  Jarvbb's  Art  HUtis,  though  pub- 
lished in  London,  is  the  work  of  an  Ame- 
rican, and  has  been  re-printed  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper.  Mr.  Jarves's  design  in  giving  us 
his  "  Art  Hints  "  is  an  excellent  one.  He 
wishes  to  awaken  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  cause  of  art,  and  to  supply 
them  with  a  manual  of  aesthetic  principles 
and  of  the  history  of  art.  A  writer  ani- 
mated by  such  a  purpose  may  reasonably 
hope  to  reoeive  the  attention  of  two  classes 
of  American  readers.  The  first  class  (which 
is  far  more  numerous  than  Mr.  Jarves  seems 
to  suppose)  comprises  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  works  of  art,  and 
familiar  with  esthetic  speculations.  Such 
readers  will  find  in  Mr.  Jarves's  book  little 
or  nothing  of  peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Jarves 
professes  to  have  read  only  a  few  works  on 
art  (which  is  at  best  a  dubious  recommend- 
ation of  his  fitness  to  write  upon  the  subject), 
but  he  happens  to  have  given  his  attention 
chiefly  to  those  authors  who  are  just  now 
most  familiarly  known  to  the  sesthetio 
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world,  and  the  speculations  or  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Lord  Lind- 
say, of  Raskin,  and  of  Rio,  meet  us  on 
every  page.  To  a  second  and  larger  class 
of  readers,  generally  well  informed  and 
anxious  to  find  oat  for  themselves  the  value 
and  the  meaning  of  art,  Mr.  Jarves's  book 
will  doubtless  afford  some  interesting  in- 
formation, and  some  valuable  suggestions. 
But  Mr.  Jarves's  style  is  neither  strong  nor 
simple  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  ideas 
which  he  seeks  to  set  forth,  and  his  specu- 
lations are  not  sufficiently  original  and 
coherent  to  make  much  impression  upon 
vigorous  and  well-trained  minds.  His  criti- 
cisms are,  for  the  most  part,  so  vague  and 
inconsistent,  that  they  throw  "darkness'1 
rather  than  light  upon  the  principles  he 
would  illustrate.  For  instance,  he  tells  us 
that "  there  isno  indication  of  profound  ima- 
ginative power  in  the  paintings  of  Michael 
Angelo,"  and  on  the  same  page  asserts  that 
"  no  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  awe  and 
sublimity."  Claude,  he  says,  "introduced 
the  complete  healthful  landscape;"  and 
yet  Claude's  "  landscapes  are  unpleasantly 
artificial."  Again,  Claude  "holds  the  first 
position  as  a  painter  of  the  grand  elements 
of  nature,"  but  Turner  "  is  the  greatest 
master  of  landscape,"  and  though  Claude's 
pictures,  "  even  in  their  hu  (?)  infinitely 
surpass  in  quality  the  attempts  of  other 
artists,'*  nevertheless,  it  is  to  Titian  that 
u  landscape  is  most  indebted !"  What  are 
we  to  make  of  all  this  T 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Jarves  must  wait 
till  years  shall  "bring  the  philosophic 
mind,"  before  he  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
mastering  the  notions  which  he  has  received 
from  others,  or  in  communicating  sound 
and  sensible  views  to  his  readers.  He  will 
then  be  slow  to  make  generalizations, 
which  shall  bring  under  one  category  art- 
ists so  dissimilar  as  Albert  Diirer  and — 
Teniers  1  (p.  283)  ox  to  exclude  English  art 
from  the  family  "  of  the  schools  which  grew 
art  of  the  Teutonic  element  qf  human  na- 
ture!" He  wiU  be  more  felioitous,  too, 
in  his  comparisons ;  and  If  he  must  revile 
the  coloring  of  Correggio,  he  will  hardly 
say,  that,  "  like  Me  toilette  of  a  charming 
woman,  it  is  used  mere  for  ite  own  sake 
than  for  that  of  the  eubjeet!"  Had  it  ever 
occurred  to  yon,  fair  reader,  thai  your  ob- 
ject in  running  up  those  immense  bills  at 
the  modtiW*  is,  to  give  to  the  pretty  things 
she  brings  from  Paris  (the  benefit  of  your 


adorning  beauty  T  Neither,  we  hope,  will 
Mr.  Jarves,  at  some  future  day,  think  it  a 
just  or  desirable  thing  to  make  his  voice 
the  echo  of  willful  and  indiscriminate  in- 
vectives against  the  art  of  France.  His 
mention  of  Rosa  Bonheur  and  Calame  de- 
prives him  of  the  excuse  of  ignorance  in 
respect  to  their  contemporaries;  and  he 
enlivens  his  just  criticisms  upon  the  popular 
picture  of  "  Napoleon  Crossing  the  Alps," 
by  an  illustration  taken  immediately  from 
Delaroche's  treatment  of  the  same  subject, 
without  bestowing  one  word  upon  thai 
painter  himself  1  Mr.  Jarves  must  learn, 
also,  to  renounce  the  fatal  and  fascinating 
habit  of  discovering  cheft  tfauore  of  the 
great  masters  in  out-of-the-way  corners. 
He  should  remember  that  people  in  general 
will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the  beat  Claude 
in  existence,  or  the  finest  Titian,  has 
escaped  in  a  u  private  collection ''  the 
assiduous  researches  of  the  skillful  and  ar- 
dent connoisseurs  who  have  for  years  been 
ransacking  all  the  galleries  of  Europe. 
The  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Jarves's  book  invites  serious  and  eare- 
ful  animadversion  upon  its  merits ;  and  we 
have  pointed  out  what  appear  to  us  the 
author's  great  deficiencies,  in  the  hope  that, 
as  he  seems  to  have  the  leisure,  he  may 
also  have  the  inclination  to  fit  himself  mors 
thoroughly  for  the  task  which  he  baa  un- 
dertaken. Although  Mr.  Jarves  is  by  no 
means  accurate  in  his  use  of  the  English 
language,  he  is  not,  we  presume,  responsi- 
ble for  the  numerous  blunders  in  ortho- 
graphy which  deform  the  book.  But  it  is  not 
creditable  to  our  printers,  that  me  foreign 
words  and  names  which  occur  throughout 
the  work  should  be  so  frequently  mis- 
represented, and  that  there  should  be  se 
little  uniformity  even  in  then*  errors. 

—The  Sermon*  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snraco, 
late  of  Brooklyn,  have  been  collected  into 
two  handsome  volumes,  by  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  who  also  writes  aa 
account  of  his  life.  They  are  of  the  old 
school,  Presbyterian  form,  as  to  doctrine, 
but  are  so  vigorous  in  thought,  and  so 
earnest  and  eloquent  in  style,  that  they 
may  be  read  with  delight,  as  well  as  profit, 
by  those  who  do  not  accept  their  theology. 
Dr.  Spencer  was  widely  known  by  his  Pas- 
tor's Sketches,  containing  pathetic  stories 
from  actual  experience ;  and  the  readers  of 
that  work  will  be  pleased  to  obtain  these 
additional  evidences  of  his  talent  and  piety. 
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Agassiz. — By  the  papers,  and  by  private 
report,  our  readers  bare  heard  of  the  great 
national  work  proposed  by  Professor  Agas- 
siz. It  is,  in  brief,  the  contributions  to 
American  natural  history,  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  scholar  in  his  department, 
who  was  invited  to  this  country  by  the 
Lowell  Institute,  of  Boston,  and  who  has 
remained  here  for  eight  years,  devoting  all 
bis  time  to  study,  and  who  has  been  more 
recently  occupied  with  his  duties  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Lawrence 
school  of  Harvard  University.  His  genius 
for  natural  research  and  classification— hie 
wide  observation — his  profound  erudition 
—his  easy  mastery  of  the  subjects  to  which 
his  talent  has  consecrated  his  life — all  in- 
dicate him  as  the  best  fitted  man  in  the 
world  to  do  the  work  he  proposes.  The 
proposition  of  Prof.  Agassiz  Is,  to  publish 
an  annual  volume,  for  ten  years,  of  the 
results  of  his  study  of  this  department  of 
American  science.  Each  volume  will  con- 
tain about  three  hundred  pages,  and  will 
be  illustrated  with  fine  engravings ;  and 
each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  lest 
anything  should  interfere  with  the  fulfill- 


ment of  the  wholo  plan.  The  subscrip- 
tion will  be  twelve  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
work  will  be  published  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable manner  by  Little  &  Brown,  of 
Boston. 

This  is  eminently  a  national  work.  It  is 
national,  in  no  limited  but  in  the  largest 
sense.  If  we  have  any  adequate  sense  of 
our  position  and  power  as  a  people — if  we 
have  any  of  that  noble  pride  which  leads 
us  to  value  our  wealth  for  the  works  it  can 
achieve  for  us— if  we  wish  to  show  to  the 
world  that  we  are  not  recreant  to  our  emi- 
nence, but  understand  the  dignity  and  duty 
of  a  great  nation,  and  know  that  nations 
are  immortal  in  the  degree  that  they  are 
intellectual  and  moral — if  each  individual 
has  at  heart  the  best  fame  of  the  state,  and 
shows  himself  a  worthy  citizen  by  a  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  his  occasional  gratifi- 
cation to  the  good  of  his  country — if  these 
things  are  so,  and  to  doubt  or  deny  that 
they  are.  would  be  to  accuse  America  most 
sorely,  the  great  work  of  Agassiz  will  be 
hailed  and  fostered  as  a  national  monu- 
ment of  which  every  American  will  be  glad 
and  proud. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 


In  a  very  handsome  volume  of  500 
pages,  octavo,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Parker  & 
Sons,  of  London,  have  issued  the  first  of 
a  proposed  annual  series  of  publications 
to  be  entitled  Oxford  Essays.  These  are 
intended,  we  presume,  to  bring  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  corporate  body,  into  more 
immediate  and  active  relations  with  the 
movement  of  English  thought  and  opinion. 
The  papers  are  to  be  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  each  writer  being 
responsible  for  his  own  views,  and  the  tie 
that  unites  them  is  to  be  "not  that  they 
think  alike,  but  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  University."  A  similar  series  is 
projected  for  Cambridge. 

The  idea  is  a  very  good  one.  For  while 
there  has  been  much  idle  talk  and  hasty 
criticism  upon  the  defects,  actual  or  alleged, 
of  the  English  University  system,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  body  of 
scholars  maintained  by  the  Universities  in 
a  position  of  academic  ease,  have  contri- 
buted much  less  than  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  of  them  to  the  culture  of 
England. 


It  is  not  quite  true  that  the  College 
revenues  have  been  so  applied  as  to  illus- 
trate Pope's  assertion,  that  "worth  makes 
the  man,  but  want  of  it  the  fellow,1'  yet 
we  suspect  a  faithful  inquiry  would  show 
that  the  wealth  of  Christchurch  and  Mag- 
dalen has  done  at  least  as  much  for  the 
Custom  house  as  for  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
that  the  meditations  of  the  "  Combination 
Room"  have  had  a  more  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  importations  of  port  wine  than 
upon  the  exportations  of  philosophy. 

And  while  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  a 
successful  inroad  of  mere  vulgar  utilitari- 
anism upon  a  system  which  is,  in  the  main, 
so  justly  and  so  nobly  planned  as  that  of 
the  old  academic  institutions,  we  are  very 
glad  to  mark  any  signs  that  the  Universi- 
ties are  about  to  put  forth  a  greater  ac- 
tivity in  their  legitimate  spheres.  This 
first  volume  of  Oxford  Essays  is  full  of 
good  promise.  The  papers,  nine  in  num- 
ber, would  make  an  unusually  brilliant 
number  of  the  best  of  the  reviews.  Sci- 
ence, literature,  ancient  and  modern,  specu- 
lative philosophy,  and  questions  of  prao- 
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tical  economy,  furnish  the  varied  range  of 
subjects.  Mr.  Sellar,  late  of  Oriel,  con- 
tributes a  paper  of  remarkable  excellence, 
upon  Lucretius  and  the  Podic  Character- 
i$tics  of  his  Age,  conceived  in  the  highest 
spirit  of  philosophical  criticism,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  style  admirable  for  its  clearness, 
strength,  and  dignity.  Those  who  talk  so 
glibly  of  the  "verbal  niceties  of  .Oxford 
learning,"  will  do  well  to  read  this  paper. 
It  is  as  fall  of  life,  and  thought,  and  pre- 
sent interest,  as  the  classical  criticisms  of 
Landor.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  find 
no  little  instruction  in  the  analogies  con- 
stantly suggested  between  the  age  of 
Lucretius,  in  its  relation  to  poetry,  and 
our  own.  Lucretius  was,  indeed,  a  strong- 
er Wordsworth  fallen  upon  less  fortunate 
days,  and  the  poetic  hopes  that  perished 
for  Rome  with  his  stern  suicide,  revive  for 
ns  in  the  light  of  a  more  religious  science 
and  a  larger  destiny. 

The  brilliant  speculations  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  with  the  honest 
but  ill-natured  and  inadequate  replications 
of  Sir  David  Brewster,  are  discussed  with 
spirit,  candor,  and  great  good  sense,  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Baliol.  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  (the 
son  of  Sir  Francis,  and  known  in  the  liter- 
ary world  as  the  gentleman  who  exposed 
the  fraudulent  character  of  those  pretend- 
ed "Letters  of  Shelley,"  by  which  aU  the 
leading  "  Police  of  Letters"  were  so  egre- 
giously  deceived  a  few  years  since,)  ap- 
pears as  the  author  of  a  well-considered 
but  not  very  remarkable  paper  on  Alfred 
de  Musset.  Mr.  Cowell  gives  us  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  Persian  literature,  which 
ought  to  have  been  entitled  a  Sketch  of 
the  Mystical  Poetry  of  Persia.  The  most 
important  question  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, that  of  the  true  nature  and  relations 
of  insanity,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  sets  forth,  very  clearly,  the  pressing 
need  of  a  revised  and  well-established 
doctrine  of  criminal  responsibility.  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  Bight  forms  the  subject  of 
an  old-fashioned  analytical  article.  The 
longest  paper  in  the  book,  is  a  review  of 
the  actual  state  of  the  history  and  pros- 
pect of  Oxford  studies ;  and  the  shortest 
is  an  article  containing  suggestions  "on 
the  best  means  of  teaching  English  his- 
tory." This  we  owe  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Fboudb, 
the  younger  brother  of  the  renowned 
Puseyite,  and  himself  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  book,  equally  mournful  and 


beautiful— the  "Nemesis  of  Faith"—* 
book  likely  to  be  remembered,  not  for  its 
intrinsic  merits  alone,  but  for  the  distin- 
guished honor  paid  to  it  by  the  Oxford 
authorities,  who  ordered  it  to  be  solemnly 
burned  in  one  of  the  cloisters.  Mr.  Fronde 
belongs  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  of  litera- 
ture, and  would  send  the  student  of  English 
history  to  the  original  documents — to  that 
transcript  of  the  past,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Statutes  at  Large."  He  proposes 
that  the  statutes  "  should  be  taken  as  a 
text-book,  and  minutely  illustrated  by  the 
teachers,  just  as  the  text-books  of  ancient 
history  are  now  illustrated."  Mr.  Frogdb 
believes  that  no  better  method  of  teaching 
can  be  found  than  that  now  practiced  at 
Oxford ;  and  he  would  encourage  reform 
only  in  the  direction  of  new  and  enlarged 
materials.  We  think  he  is  right,  and  we 
are  sure  that  nothing  can  be  more  admir- 
able or  feasible  than  his  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  the  statutes.  Like  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  of  whom,  indeed,  he  reminds  us,  by  the 
ardor  and  movement  of  his  fascinating 
style,  Mr.  Fboddb  has  a  tendency  to  ex- 
aggerated statement  and  truculent  criti- 
cism ;  but  this  paper  of  his,  alone,  would 
suffice  to  give  character  to  the  publication 
in  which  it  appears. 

—The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chab- 
dos,  after  spending  a  noble  estate  in  the 
acquisition  of  an  ignoble  reputation,  has, 
of  late  years,  been  trying  to  make  him- 
self useful  by  drawing  up  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  Otorge 
in.,  from  family  documents  in  his  pos- 
session. He  seems  disposed  to  play  the 
part  of  Sheffield,  after  filling  that  of 
Viliiers.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes, 
which  complete  the  Memoirs,  are  not  less 
valuable  than  the  first.  Strange  and  in- 
structive is  the  light  they  shed  upon  the 
secrets  of  princes  and  of  rulers.  The  petty 
piety  and  narrow-minded  morality  of  Kins; 
George,  who  was  prepared  to  plunge  Ireland 
and  England  into  civil  war  rather  than 
grant  common  justice  to  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects; the  tergiversations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  willing  to  sacrifice  political  principles 
of  the  highest  importance,  in  order  to  re- 
tain political  power ;  the  small  and  stupid 
tyranny  of  routine,  which  kept  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  being  sent  to  Spain  for  three 
years  after  it  was  conceded  that  he,  and  he 
alone,  ought  to  go;  the  animosity  with 
which  the  English  government  regarded 
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republican  France,  and  the  bad  faith  to 
which  they  were  willing  to  stoop  in  dealing 
with  her  rulers— all  are  here  brought  to 
the  day.  A  peculiar  interest  attaches  just 
now  to  the  secret  history  of  the  Walcheren 
and  Peninsular  campaigns.  The  extreme 
publicity  given  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Crimean  expedition  has  induced  what  we 
must  regard  as  a  much  exaggerated  popu- 
lar estimate  of  the  relative  shortcomings 
and  mistakes  of  that  enterprise.  This  is 
the  age  of  newspapers,  and  we  forget  that 
editors  and  correspondents  are  quite  as 
likely  to  make  blunders  in  their  observa- 
tions and  their  inferences,  as  military  offi- 
cers to  go  wrong  in  their  management.  It 
is  even  now  beginning  to  be  admitted  that 
gross  injustice  has  been  done  to  Lord  Rag- 
lan, and  we  think  that  any  thoughtful 
reader,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  look 
over  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  accounts 
of  the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  expe- 
ditions, will  be  convinced  that  the  mishaps 
of  the  Crimea  are  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  disasters  which  routine  and  imbecility 
have  inflicted  upon  England  in  the  past. 
While  Wellesley  was  contending  for  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  of  Talavera,  his  Span- 
ish allies  left  him  unprovided  and  unsup- 
ported, and  his  own  medical  staff  and 
eommisariat  were  junketing  at  Lisbon! 
For  one  whole  month  his  cavalry  received 
only  three  deliveries  of  grain,  and  his  in- 
fantry only  ten  days'  bread.  The  14th 
Light  Division  were  actually  dismounted 
*y  famine.  The  expedition  to  Walcheren 
was  even  more  shamefully  treated.  Lord 
Chatham,  who  was  no  general,  received  no 
ieflnite  instructions,  and  loitered  at  Batz, 
giving  no  sign  of  his  presence  "  but  the 
green  turtles  that  sprawled  on  their  backs 
In  his  garden."  He  never  appeared  before 
2  P.  M.,  and  lived  in  luxury,  while  his  men 
were  "  bivouacking,  without  tents,  in  the 
water."  Water  to  drink:  they  had  none 
but  what  could  be  brought  from  England  1 
The  sick-list  of  the  army  of  30,000  men, 
rose,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  5,000!  The  army 
expressed  their  opinion  of  their  command- 
er by  pasquinades  like  the  following : 

Q.— When  sent  on  Flushing's  shores  new 

wreaths  to  reap, 
What  didst  thou  do,  illustrious  Chatham? 

,4.— Sleep! 
Q.—To  men   fatigued  with  war,  repose  is 

sweet! 
But  when  awako,  didst  thou  do  nothing? 

A.— Eat! 


It  is  a  fact,  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
then  prevailing  character  of  British  gene- 
rals, that  Lord  Grenville  should  speak  of 
Wellesley  as  "a  man  of  considerable  talents, 
though  very  rash  /" 

— It  was  on  a  very  sultry  day  that  we  un- 
dertook to  examine  the  Memoirs  of  J.  J. 
Gurney,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  by  J.  B. 
Bbaithwaite,  and  we  attribute  it  rather  to 
the  state  of  the  weather  than  to  any  depravi- 
ty inherent  in  ourselves,  that  we  fell  into 
the  sin  of  Eutychus.  Yet  we  have  a  suspi- 
cion that  these  Memoirs  of  the  blameless 
and  benevolent  banker  are  a  little  tedious. 
"  Mr.  Gurney,"  says  his  biographer,  "  never 
missed  an  opportunity  ;"  he  used  to  read 
the  Bible  aloud  in  stage  coaches,  wrote  very 
long  letters  in  a  very  clear  hand,  and 
"practiced  the  art  of  sketching  from 
nature."  He  was  a  warm  friend  to  the 
slave,  but  held  forgers  in  such  natural  ab- 
horrence that  he  writes  to  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
"  if  the  law  would  but  help  me  to  put  such 
offenders  on  the  tread-wheel  for  a  couple 
of  years,  I  should  feel  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion in  availing  myself  of  its  provisions!" 
In  short,  he  was  a  worthy  but  rather  weak 
man,  who  preached  indifferent  discourses, 
and  gave  capital  dinners,  and  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  the  cynosure  of  a  circle  of 
rather  foolish  people,  who  thought  it  a 
wonderful  thing  that  Mr.  Gurney,  on  a 
journey,  "  should  seem  to  enjoy  his  wash 
and  his  breakfast  as  much  as  any  of  them- 
selves !"  He  was  as  careful  in  looking  after 
his  conscience  as  his  cash-account,  and 
always  imagined  himself  to  be  receiving  a 
call  to  some  stupendous  duty.  Upon  his 
sincerity  and  honesty,  no  slur,  we  believe, 
was  ever  cast  But  it  suggests  some  reflec- 
tions in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  such  a 
training  as  he  gave  his  family,  when  we 
find  his  representatives  in  the  house  of 
Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.,  insisting  one 
week  that  Berlioz  shall  not  perform  his 
symphony  of  "Childe  Harold"  at  Exeter 
Hall,  unless  the  name  be  changed  to  "  Har- 
old, in  Italy ;"  and  the  next  week  appear- 
ing in  the  courts  as  participators  in  the 
transactions  by  which  the  house  of  Strahan, 
Paul  &  Co.  had  been  defrauding  their 
clients. 

—Mr.  Wrightson's  History  of  Modem 
Italy,  from  the  first  French  Revolution  to  the 
year  1850,  is  one  of  Bentley's  handsome 
publications,  and  is  designed  to  fill  a  place 
notlbefore  occupied  in  English  literature. 
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It  is  a  work  of  less  extensive  pretensions 
than  Mariotti's,  and  of  a  wider  range  than 
Farini's  Stato  Romano,  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  now  giving  ns  so  excellent  a  ver- 
sion. Mr.  Wrightson's  object  is  to  give  a 
clear  and  succinct  outline  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  the  different  Italian 
States,  with  such  observations  upon  the  mo- 
rale and  the  management  of  Italian  affairs 
as  may  help  to  put  an  intelligent  English* 
man  or  American  in  a  position  to  form  a 
just  and  impartial  judgment  on  men  and 
things  in  the  peninsula.  Such  a  book  has 
been  very  much  needed — particularly  in 
America.  Madame  d'Ossoli  had  prepared 
her  views  of  modern  Italian  history,  but 
they  were  swallowed  up,  with  their  gifted 
and  noble  author,  by  the  angry  sea.  Pas- 
sages of  Mme.  d'Ossoli's  work  were  com- 
municated by  the  writer,  long  before  her 
departure  from  that  Italy  which  had  be- 
come her  second  home ;  and,  although  we 
are  still  unable  to  accept  her  estimate  of 
the  abilities  and  the  merits  of  many  of  the 
recent  revolutionary  leaders,  we  are  sure 
that,  in  her  work,  she  had  done  braver  and 
better  justice  to  the  character  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Italian  people  than  they 
have  received  from  any  other  writer  in 
England  or  America.  Mr.  Wrightson's 
sketch—  for  such  it  is— is  not  to  be  com- 
pared, either  in  depth  of  thought,  or  in 
brilliancy  of  style,  with  the  pages  so  sadly 
lost  j  but  he  has  shown  no  ordinary  skill 
in  constructing  a  clear  and  connected  nar- 
rative of  the  important  events  which  have 
brought  Italy  to  her  present  state  of  con- 
tusion, discontent,  and  feverish  impatience. 
Mr.  Wrightson  is  an  English  constitution* 
alist ;  but,  though  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
avow  his  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  Mas* 


zini  republicans,  he  is  by  no  means  waul- 
ing in  candor,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  him  in  his  conviction,  that  the 
"  conspirators"  and  theoretic  democrats  of 
Italy  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
despots,  foreign  and  domestic,  who  oppress 
that  magnificent  country.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  every  steamer  brings  fresh 
rumors  from  the  peninsula,  we  should  be 
glad  to  see  a  well-edited  republication  of 
Mr.  Wrightson's  book  in  America. 

— Handsome,  high-born,  and  wealthy,  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Verb  is  as  happy  in  his  nature 
as  in  his  name  and  in  his  circumstances, 
All  students  of  the  higher  order  of  Englkh 
poetry  know  him  as  the  most  accomplished, 
imaginative,  and  thoughtful  of  the  scholars 
of  Wordsworth.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong 
to  class  among  purely  philosophic  poets 
a  man  of  a  genius  so  warm  and  lyrical.  Mr. 
De  Yere  is  a  close  student,  and  a  genial 
interpreter  of  nature ;  he  is  a  religious 
and  noble  gentleman,  and,  as  a  master  of 
the  melodies  and  harmonies  of  verse,  not 
far  beneath  the  highest.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  serve  the  idols  of  the  passing 
hour,  and  he  has  achieved  no  noisy  and 
frivolous  success.  It  will  be  long  before 
the  Waldaues  shall  reach,  like  Mr.  B.  Mont- 
gomery's "Satan,"  a  twenty-eighth  cd&ml 
But  there  must  be  not  a  few  among  our 
readers  who  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
Mr.  De  Yere  has  issued  a  new  volume  of 
poems,  chiefly  of  a  lyrical  and  occasional 
character.  We  find,  in  this  volume,  a 
magnificent  poem,  entitled  the  "  Tear  of 
Sorrow,"  which,  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication,  in  Blackwood's  Magaaine,  led 
many  thoughtful  readers  into  the  belief 
that  "  Old  Ebony  "  muss  have  made  the 
"  amende  honorable  "  to  Alfred  Tennyson, 
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It  is  a  pleasant  feature  in  the  panorama 
of  Broadway,  to  note  the  groups  which 
gather  around  the  windows  of  the  great 
picture  dealers.  The  windows  and  the 
walls  of  Messrs  Williams  &  Stevens,  and 
of  Goupil  &  Co.,  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  free  exhibitions  of  the  Art-Union. 
These  are,  in  some  sense,  national  institu- 
tions, for  the  good  which  there  is  silently 
dispensed  is  carried  away  into  many  homes, 
and  passes  quietly  into  the  constitution  of 
American  life. 


If  the  passenger  who  pauses  to  muse 
upon  the  gatherings  around  the  front  of 
one  of  these  establishments  will  take  the 
trouble  to  go  in,  he  will  find  some  reason 
to  question  the  frequent  assertion  of  our 
extreme  national  indifference  to  art  For 
he  will  find  them  filled  not  merely  with 
prints,  but  with  fine  prints,  with  whatever 
is  new  and  excellent  in  all  departments  of 
the  engraver's  art 

At  the  Messrs.  Williams's  we  found  the 
hottest  morning  of  August  slip  unpercmvd 
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away,  as  we  turned  over  the  portfolios  of 
fresh  English  prints.  Prominent  and  most 
numerous,  of  course,  were  the  contribu- 
tions of  Landseer.  "  There  are  "  to  whom 
Landseer  is  tedious  and  who  weary  of  his 
beasts.  Bat  we  are  not  of  the  number.  A 
painter,  of  a  facility  at  once  so  firm  and 
so  fine,  of  tastes  so  manly,  and  of  such 
genuine  feeling,  can  do  nothing  that  is  not 
worthy  attention  and  that  does  not  reward 
admiration. 

He  paints  in  animals  what  those  who 
love  animals  find  in  them,  and  he  will  re- 
tain his  hold  on  the  interests  of  mankind 
as  long  as  dogs  shall  be  true  and  horses 
noble.  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  affection  of  a  terrier! 
He  may  scorn,  alike,  Landseer  and  Rosa 
Bonheur  .The  rest  of  as  wHl  continue  to  re- 
joice that  the  beasts  have  found  their  paint- 
ers. We  may  wish,  however,  that  Land- 
seer's  conscious  power  would  not  lead  him 
to  handle  subjects  necessarily  distressing  or 
unpleasant  To  pictures  of  strife  and  suf- 
fering we  hare  a  rooted  objection.  There 
is  enough  of  these  in  ordinary  life.  And 
so  that  famous  print  of  "  War,"  to  the  ad- 
mirable fidelity  of  whose  terrible  details 
Mr.  Kinglake  bore  witness,  in  his  account 
of  his  first  Crimean  battle-field,  has  less  of 
attraction  for  us  than  of  pain.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  powerful  painting  in  the 
Vernon  Gallery,  in  which  a  baited  stag 
stands  fiercely  and  desperately  at  bay. 
Equally  painful  in  conception,  but  in  the 
details  less  trying,  are  two  new  and  mag- 
nificent works  of  Sir  Edwin,  which  have 
just  reached  our  shores.  "Night"  and 
"Morning"  depict  a  short  and  savage  his- 
tory. The  engravings  are  unusually  large, 
and  in  execution  among  the  finest  which 
have  come  from  the  hand  of  Thomas  Land- 
seer. In  the  "  Night"  we  see  two  gigantic 
stags,  with  antlers  hopelessly  interlocked, 
straining  out  their  last  remains  of  strength 
in  the  death-struggle.  They  fight  upon 
the  rugged,  rocky  shores  of  a  Scottish  lake. 
The  deep  mists  of  midnight  are  shaken  in 
the  sky,  before  a  stormy  wind  which  lashes 
the  lake  below  into  fury,  and  through  the 
rifts  of  cloud  and  vapor  lets  in  the  fitful 
gleams  of  the  moon  to  touch,  with  sharp 
and  sudden  light,  now  the  crests  of  the 
waves,  and  now  the  antlers  of  the  combat- 
ants. 

"Morning"  shows  us  a  tranquil  change. 


To  the  lake  and  the  landscape  has  come 
the  peace  of  morn ;  to  the  hot  and  angry 
foes  the  peace  of  death.  The  mists  roll  up 
the  distant  mountain-sides,  the  day  broad- 
ens over  the  waters.  Stiff  and  stark  lie 
the  giant  shapes  of  the  stags,  less  life  now 
in  their  gaunt  balk  than  in  the  scanty  herb- 
age about  them.  A  curious  fox,  the  mor- 
alist of  the  scene,  has  stolen  up  from  his 
covert,  and  gazes,  with  all  the  self-satis- 
faction natural  to  a  cunning  gentleman  in 
a  whole  skin,  upon  the  smitten  heroes. 
High  over  the  lake,  a  vulture,  with  swift 
and  steady  wing,  sweeps  onward  to  the 
Highland  Aceldama. 

What  lover  of  pictures  does  not  know 
Landseer's  "  Monarch  of  the  Glen  ?"  In  a 
new  and  larger  composition,  the  artist  has 
brought  this  king  of  stags  again  before  us ; 
but  this  time  he  comes  royally  attended, 
no  longer,  in  lonely  grandeur,  canopied 
with  mists,  but  erect  among  his  lieges,  he 
threads  the  dread  defiles  of  his  mountain  * 
dominion.  Landseer  has  been  a  faithful 
student  of  the  Highland  landscape,  and,  in 
this  picture,  one  knows  not  which  most  to 
admire,  the  vast,  uncertain  vistas  of  the 
distance,  or  the  bare  and  rocky  masses  of 
the  foreground. 

There  is  much,  too,  that  is  fine,  in  Land- 
seer's large  picture  of  "Wellington  re- 
visiting Waterloo,  in  company  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  the  Marchioness  of  Dou- 
ro."  This  was  painted  for  the  nation,  and 
has  been  admirably  engraved.  The  Duke 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  capitally  mount- 
ed, and  upon  well-contrasted  steeds,  occu- 
py the  middle  of  the  picture.  In  the  fore- 
ground, on  the  left,  we  have  a  group  of 
Belgian  peasants  gathered  around  what 
we  take  to  be  the  materials  of  the  ducal 
luncheon.  They  are  chatting  with  each 
other,  and  with  a  German  bunch  whose 
gaiety  and  huge  meerschaum  proclaim  the 
pilgrim  from  Heidelberg  or  Bonn.  The 
distance  to  the  right  reveals  the  ungainly 
mound  of  the  slain,  topped  by  that  more 
ungainly  Belgian  lion,  which  the  French 
soldiery  wanted  to  knock  to  pieces  on  their 
march  to  Antwerp  in  1631.  A  little  girl, 
armed  with  the  eternal  collection  of 
"Donze  Vues  de  Waterloo,"  and  the  bas- 
ket full  of  crosses,  eagles,  buckles,  and 
buttons,  presses  her  wares  upon  the  hero's 
attention.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi!  the 
hero  of  Waterloo,  in  his  own  lifetime,  is 
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become  as  a  stranger  on  the  field  of  his 
feme!  But  the  Duke,  who  feels  him- 
self the  most  authentic  "relic  of  the 
field/'  heeds  not  the  child.  Absorbed  in 
tome  explanation  which  fully  engages  the 
attention  of  his  fair  companion,  the  duke, 
his  right  hand  drooping,  demonstratively, 
from  his  raised  arm,  and  his  face  fall  of 
interest,  draws  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
upon  himself  at  once,  and  tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  picture. 

This  figure  of  the  Duke  strikes  us  as  one 
of  Landseer's  most  successful  portraits.  It 
is  the  Duke  as  we  of  the  later  generation 
saw  him;  the  handsome  features  thrown 
out  of  proportion  by  the  touch  of  years ; 
the  fine  figure  slightly  bent ;  but  capable 
still  of  arousing  that  sluggish  face  of  his 
to  bright  expression,  and  sure  still  to  keep 
his  stirrup  better  than  many  a  strapping 
youth. 

The  subordinate  figures,  however,  are 
+  not  remarkable,  and  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  details  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

A  very  pleasant  print,  of  less  pretension, 
is  the  "  Highland  Congregation."  A  group 
of  simple  Highland  folk  are  here  gathered 
in  prayer.  Two  fine  dogs  sitting  upright 
among  them  are  decidedly  the  chief  fig- 
ures of  the  composition.  These  are  treated 
in  Landseer's  best  manner.  The  respecta- 
ble animals  are  evidently  somewhat  op- 
pressed, either  by  the  warmth  of  the  wea- 
ther, or  by  the  hum-drum  of  the  old  man's 
voice,  who  is  praying  just  over  their  heads. 
Their  drowsy  eyes,  forever  on  the  half-wink, 
have  that  peculiar  expression  of  somnoles- 
cent  gravity  which  is  so  often  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  eyes  of  a  decent  dog  after 
dinner  on  a  hot  day. 

Is  it  by  reason  of  the  extreme  contrast 
in  both  subject  and  style,  that  our  mention 
of  the  "  Highland  Congregation"  brings  to 
mind  Mr.  W.  Hunt's  feeling  and  excellent 
little  picture  of  a  Catholic  peasant  girl  at 
prayer?  The  name  of  Win.  Hunt  is  by  no 
means  unknown  among  us,  as  that  of  a 
master  in  the  school  of  English  water- 
color  artists.  But  this,  we  believe,  is  the 
first  of  his  works  which  has  been  brought 
hither.  The  admirable  engraving  does  full 
justice  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  the 
artist's  coloring,  as  well  as  to  the  simplicity 
of  his  conception.  A  peasant  girl,  with 
prayer  in  her  face,  kneels  behind  an  oaken 
bench  in  the  church.    Over  the  back  of 


this  bench  her  rosary  falls,  and  upon  the 
seat  lies  her  posy  of  fresh  flowers.  This  is 
all ;  but  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment,  ex- 
pressed so  simply,  brings  us  back  to  the 
print  again  and  again. 

The  lovers  of  historical  painting  will 
be  pleased  with  the  fine  engravings  of  Mr. 
Duncan's  two  admirable  compositions  rep- 
resenting the  Pretender's  triumph,  after 
Preston-Pans,  and  his  flight  after  Culloden. 
The  disposition  of  the  scene  naturally  and 
easily  brings  the  Prince  into  his  proper 
place  as  the  central  figure  of  the  show, 
while  strange  faces,  thrown  into  the  fore- 
ground, redeem  the  inevitable  inadequacy 
of  his  princely  head  and  features.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  is  the  face  of  Chris- 
topher North,  who,  standing  worthily  to 
"present"  Lochiel,  gives  force  and  fire  to 
all  the  scene  around  him.  The  picture  of 
Charles  in  his  desolation,  protected  by 
Flora  Hacdonald,  has  also  very  high  merits, 
The  painter  has  not  succumbed  to  the  melo- 
dramatic temptations  of  his  subject  The 
composition  is  at  once  striking  and  per- 
fectly natural.  The  sleeping  Prince,  the 
jaded  but  not  over-tragic  face  of  Flora, 
the  anxious  attendants  without  the  tent, 
and  the  darkness  enshrouding  all,  tell  the 
tale  simply  and  strongly.  We  cannot  look 
on  these  pictures  (of  which  the  originals,  it 
will  be  remembered,  were  some  time  since 
exhibited  here,)  without  feeling  that  Mr. 
Duncan  was  a  real  loss  to  the  art  of  his 
country. 

We  cannot  leave  our  theme,  which  has 
led  us  further  than  we  meant  to  go,  with- 
out a  word  for  Mr.  Jenkins's  pretty  and 
pleasing  pictures  entitled  ''France"  and 
"England."  In  the  first,  a  bright-faced, 
young  peasant  woman  of  Picardy  plays 
with  her  laughing  child,  in  a  characteristic 
landscape.  In  the  second  (which  is  the 
better  of  the  two),  a  young  English  girl, 
seated  upon  a  stile,  is  braiding  straw, 
while  a  cradled  infant  sleeps  secure  in  the 
shadow  at  her  feet.  It  is  summer.  In  the 
distance  of  the  sunny  fields,  the  reapers 
are  at  work,  and,  beyond  them,  the  light 
falls  on  the  white  clifls  of  Kent  The  girl's 
face  is  full  of  sweetness  and  of  pensive 
sentiment,  and  the  whole  picture  very 
pleasing.  This  is  another  contribution 
from  the  English  school  of  water-colors. 

A  number  of  fine  etchings  give  us  prom- 
ise of  some  new  plates  of  rare  merit,  and 
the  lovers  of  high  art  will  be  glad  to  know 
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that  Messrs.  W.  &  S.  are  shortly  to  re- 
ceive Winkelmann's  exquisite  color-priat 
of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistiae  Chapel.  This 
we  owe  to  the  liberality  of  an  English  con- 
noiasear,  Mr.  Harford,  of  Blaise  Castle. 
It  has  been  executed,  under  the  directions 


of  Lewis  Griiner,  at  Berlin ;  and  in  a  surface 
of  three  feet  five  inches  by  one  foot  six  and 
a  half  inches  faithfully  represents  the  ex- 
panse of  beautiful  imagery  which  over- 
arches the  mighty  shapes  of  the  "Last 
Judgment." 


THE    ATHENJEUM    EXHIBITION    AT    BOSTON. 


We  ought  to  have  in  New  York  an 
Academy  of  the  Arts,  where  the  works  of 
American  genius  could  be  worthily  dis- 
played, and  so  concentrated  and  honored 
as  to  vindicate  their  claim  on  the  national 
regard,  and  exert  their  just  influence  on 
the  national  mind. 

The  small  and  scattered  Exhibitions 
which  have  so  multiplied  of  late  years, 
only  indicate  the  real  wealth  which  we 
possess. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  collection 
now  offered  to  the  public  in  the  Mhetunm 
at  Boston. 

In  the  department  of  Sculpture,  we 
have  three  new  works  which  would  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  any  Gallery  of  Europe, 
At  the  door  of  the  Reading  Room,  where 
the  trig  and  well-bred  citizens  of  the  west- 
ern Athens  seek  out  their  "something 
new,"  in  a  decorous  quiet,  unknown  to 
their  ancient  prototypes,  sits  Mr.  William 
W.  Story's  statue  of  his  celebrated  father. 
With  hand  extended,  and  the  well-known 
smiling  face  bent  slightly  forward,  the 
Judge  is  there,  immortal  in  marble,  as 
spotless  as  the  ermine  of  his  just  and 
generous  nature.  There  are  no  Rhada- 
mantine  terrors  on  his  brow,  as  there  were 
none  in  his  heart ;  but  the  filial  piety  of 
the  sculptor  has  perpetuated  those  traits 
of  his  father's  character  which  propitiated 
for  him  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  will  attract  to  him  the  admiration  of 
posterity.  The  artist  was  fortunate  in  the 
station  of  his  subject.  It  is  no  longer 
true,  as  in  the  days  of  Fitz-Herbert,  that 
"formalitie  est  la  plus  chief  chose  de  nos- 
tra ley ;"  but  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  still  sit  a  little  apart  from  the  mob 
of  men,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  judicial 
gown,  and  Mr.  Story  has  been  able  to  in- 
vest his  subject  with  the  beauty  of  drapery 
without  violating  the  truth  of  history. 
This  drapery  he  has  managed  with  great 
skill;  his  manipulation  of  the  marble  is 
decidedly  flue,  and   he   has  produced  a 


statue  which  will  be  always  valuable, 
not  only  as  a  historical  monument  of 
an  illustrious  American,  but  as  a  thought- 
ful and  impressive  work  of  art.  To  the 
Gallery,  which  was  already  the  most  useful 
collection  of  sculpture  in  America,  the 
liberality  of  a  young  Bostonian  has  con- 
tributed two  admirable  productions  of  the 
sculptor  of  the  Orpheus.  Mr.  Crawford's 
Beethoven  has  already  been  noticed  in 
our  pages.  It  gains  upon  the  spectator 
with  every  visit.  The  simple  grandeur  of 
the  conception  loses  nothing  even  by  a 
comparison  with  the  magnificent  antique 
of  Sophocles,  a  fine  copy  of  which  adorns 
the  same  room.  The  metallic  material,  so 
appropriate  to  the  subject,  contributes  a 
rich  effect  of  light  and  shade  to  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  has  managed  the  modern 
costume  with  surprising  skill.  In  his 
conception  of  the  composer's  character, 
too,  we  think  Mr.  Crawford  has  been  very 
happy.  Beethoven  has  always  been  treat- 
ed as  a  kind  of  dyspeptio  Titan ;  but  there 
is  a  gleam  of  grace  and  tenderness  in  the 
face  of  Mr.  Crawford's  bronze,  a  vague 
suggestion  of  Mozart,  which  does  no  more 
than  justice  to  the  author  of  the  Adelaide, 
and  of  those  sunny  strains  which  so  con- 
stantly break  in  upon  us  through  the 
cloud  and  storm  of  the  great  symphonies. 
In  his  group  of  Hebe  and  Ganymede, 
Mr.  Crawford  has  treated,  very  pleasantly, 
one  of  these  old  themes  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, which,  in  the  hands  of  genius,  never 
will  grow  old.  As  subjects  for  the  sculptor, 
these  antique  imaginations  possess,  indeed, 
a  peculiar  fitness.  All  faith  and  passion 
have  passed  away  from  them — their  beau- 
tiful forms  alone  remain,  and  form  is  the 
sculptor's  domain.    They  shine,  like  stars, 

"  Afar  from  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ?" 

cool,  and  apart  (hey  invite  the  passionless 
marble.  In  Mr.  Crawford's  group,  the  re- 
luctant beauty,  with  drooping  eyes,  and 
sorrowful  face,  surrenders  the  insignia  of 
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her  office  to  her  boyish  successor,  whose 
upturned  glance  is  full  of  sympathy,  and 
seems  to  beseech  forgiveness.  The  form 
of  Hebe  is  fine,  and  her  falling  robe  re- 
calls that  fatal  moment  when,  in  sight  of 
all  the  gods,  "Jove  grew  languid,"  and 
the  fiat  of  her  dismissal  went  forth.  The 
Ganymede  is  less  pleasing;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford has  certainly  not  yet  mastered,  in 
their  fullness,  the  anatomical  secrets  of  his 
art 

Of  the  other  works,  by  which  American 
sculpture  is  illustrated  in  the  Atheneeum, 
we  have  no  space  now  to  speak  ;  but  the 
three  which  we  have  mentioned  are  cer- 
tainly no  meager  contributions  to  our 
store. 

The  directors  of  the  Athenaum  have 
this  year  opened  their  doors  to  a  small 
but  interesting  collection  of  American 
paintings.  The  older  gallery  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  in  itself  by  no  means  despicable. 
It  is  cursed,  of  course,  with  a  certain  num- 
ber of  crude  copies,  and  of  aimless  explo- 
sions of  color,  but  the  poetical  Allston  is 
there  largely  represented,  and  there  are 
some  copies,  not  crude,  of  good  pictures, 
and  some  portraits  above  mediocrity.  To 
these  have  been  recently  added  some 
paintings  from  private  collections.  Joseph 
Vernet,  once  the  pride  of  Paris,  bnt  better 
known  now  as  the  grandfather  of  his  grand- 
son, Horace,  is  there  with  some  of  those 
Btudied  and  artificial  marine  pictures  which 
betray  the  Inventor  of  the  Roman  Giran- 
dola.  Vernet  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  the  Claude  of  moonlights  and 
mist  The  aneien  rSgime  applauded  him, 
and  no  insignificent  number  of  devotees 
still  blockade  his  pictures  in  the  Louvre 
with  stool  and  easel. 

Ary  Scheffer  is  in  the  Athenmum  with  a 
new  picture,  "Beatrice  and  Dante."  It  is 
more  pleasing  than  most  of  Scheffer's 
works,  in  this  respect,  that  it  treats  neither 
of  death  nor  of  disease.  The  conception 
is  simple  and  severe ;  the  pure  young  girl 
moves  along  with  upraised  eyes,  a  vision 
"of  beauty  veiled  in  a  heavenly  light," 
as  fresh  and  sweet  in  color  as  a  rosy  cloud 
of  the  morning,  and  beneath  her,  by  her 
side,  the  austere  poet  looks  up,  as  having 
found,  for  a  moment,  that  "  rest "  which 
he  sought  through  all  his  stormy  life. 
Soft  clouds  are  beneath  Beatrice's  feet, 
and  the  blue-gray  of  the  early  twilight 
breaks  away  above  in  the  growing  dawn. 


The  picture  lacks  atmosphere,  and  Bea- 
trice is  rather  the  young  girl  Bice,  of  his- 
tory, than  the  ideal  of  "  the  man  of  many 


Of  the  modern  school  of  French  real- 
ists the  Athenaum  has  a  fine  specimen,  in 
a  little  rustic  interior,  by  Millet  It  is 
thoroughly  well  studied,  and  full  of  a  tine 
feeling,  dashed  with  just  the  least  shade  of 
affectation. 

But  it  is  of  the  American  pictures  that 
we  chiefly  wished  to  speak.  Few  as  these 
are,  they  have  so  much  and  each  genuine 
merit,  that  even  in  these  small  rooms  one 
finds  large  promise  of  future  excellence. 
There  is  hardly  a  careful  landscape  in  the 
collection  which  does  not  display  at  least 
a  glow  of  poetical  feeling,  an  original  love 
of  nature.  Kensett's  October  Bay  in  the 
White  Mountain*  is  full  not  only  of  poet- 
ical feeling  but  of  power.  Of  all  our 
readers,  to  whom  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  have  this  summer  been  an  en- 
chanted region,  we  hope  there  is  not  one 
who,  in  looking  upon  such  a  picture,  would 
not  feel  that  it  made  his  beautiful  memo- 
ries more  beautiful,  and  still  more  enrich- 
ed his  treasured  thoughts. 

Then,  there  is  Church's  Andes  of  32cm- 
dor,  a  vision  of  the  mighty  realms  which 
the  "ran  sows  with  light:"  a  picture  of 
extraordinary  ability.  The  truth  of  forms 
in  the  mountain  ranges,  and  the  confined1 
undulations  of  the  gorges  and  the  valleys; 
the  exquisite  gradations  of  color,  over 
amethystine  peaks  and  down  their  dusking 
sides— through  floating  vapors,  and  mists 
soft  moving  where  the  torrents  flow— -on 
slopes  luxuriant  with  tropic  verdure,  and 
on  the  shafts  and  broad  drooping  fans  of 
the  enameled  palm ;  the  masterly  manage- 
ment of  intense  light,  failing  only  in  the 
immediate  blaze  of  the  noontide  sun, 
which  seems,  alas!  rather  a  scratch  on 
the  canvas,  than  a  glory  in  the  sky— all 
these  excellences  stamp  Mr.  Church  as  • 
landscapist  of  a  very  high  order. 

There,  too,  are  some  pleasant  evening 
scenes  by  Doughty,  which  prove  that  to 
the  seeing  eye,  the  familiar  Pennsylvaniaii 
fields  may  yield  Arcadian  dreams.  Do- 
rand  is  there  with  his  woodland  and  his 
hazy  light :  and  Cropsey,  who  gives  us 
beauty  enough  in  his  landscape  to  make 
us  indifferent  to  his  allegory  in  -the  cata- 
logue. Nor  should  we  pass  without  • 
word  some  names  more  new  in  the  public 
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ear.  There  is  a  Swiss  landscape  by  W.  A. 
Gay ;  a  hamlet  in  an  Alpine  valley,  cool, 
with  the  evening—a  picture  unexaggera- 
ted,  refreshing,  characteristic— showing  a 
faithful  study  of  nature,  and  an  admirable 
eye  for  the  simply  picturesque. 

Nor  does  it  diminish  the  promise  we 
find  in  that  little  fancy  of  the  First  Loos 
Letter,  by  H.  G.  Wild,  that  it  is  so  suffused 
with  Venetian  reminiscences.  That  young 
girl  might  match  her  sunny  tresses  with 
those  of  Titian's  daughter— that  subsiding 
glow  in  the  distant  landscape  might  be 
dying  over  the  Lagoon.  But  the  little 
painting  is  full  of  the  truest  feeling  for 
color ;  no  detail  is  bare  or  meager,  and  a 
rich  harmony  in  the  whole  speaks  of  a 
mind  not  receptive  only,  but  able  to  plan 
and  to  perfect. 

One  thing  strikes  ns  in  wandering 
through  this  collection— as,  indeed,  in  all 
emr  collections— the  want  of  high  creative 
imagination  among  our  artists.  In  portrait 
painting,  and  in  landscape,  our  artists 
promise  to  form  a  school  inferior  to  none 
now  existing.  If  we  look  for  imaginative 
artists  of  a  high  order,  our  quest  must  end 
at  the  grave  of  Allston.  We  call  Leutze 
a  historical  painter.  Merits,  and  marked 
merits,  Leutze  undoubtedly  has,  but  so  has 
Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James ;  and  Leutze's  historical 
paintings  seem  to  us  to  strike  just  the  level 
of  Mr.  James's  historical  novels.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  greatness.  Turn  to  Leutze's 
picture  in  this  Athenieum  Gallery,  of  Fanst 
mud  Margueret.  In  that  melo-dramatic 
contrast  of  cadaverous  womanhood  and 
masculine  brawn,  in  that  angelic  group  of 
"too  solid  flesh,"  every  figure  of  which  is 
a  reminiscence,  it  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize any  trace  of  true  imaginative  power 
It  is  not  comparable,  in  this  respect,  to  a 
picture  in  the  same  room  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of 
Paris,  of  the  Fortune  Teller.  There  is 
more  feeling  for  the  supernatural  in  the 
air  and  aspect  of  the  child  whose  fate  the 


dusky  sybil  pretends  to  read,  than  in  all  the 
powers,  celestial  and  demonic,  of  Mr. 
Leutze's  array. 

In  truth,  there  is  no  one  among  our 
living  painters  who  displays  such  fertility 
of  the  imaginative  powers  as  our  admira- 
ble designer,  Mr.  Darley.  His  outline 
illustrations  to  Irving's  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  gave  him  a  superiority  in  this  re- 
spect, as  yet  undisputed ;  nor,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  likely  soon  to  be  disturbed.  It  is 
with  sincere  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
have  learned  that  he  is  preparing  for  pub* 
lication  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating 
the  novel  of  "Margaret,"  by  the  late  Rev. 
Sylvester  Judd.  These  works,  the  origi- 
nals of  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
see,  must  at  once  take  rank  as  amongst  the 
most  perfect  and  characteristic  produc- 
tions of  American  art.  The  story  itself 
deals  with  New  England  life  of  a  century 
since,  and  is  full  of  the  most  exquisite 
sketches  of  character  and  scenery,  occupy- 
ing a  position  which  no  other  work  has 
rivaled.  The  fault  of  the  book  sprung 
from  the  very  affluence  of  the  author's 
imagination ;  and  such  are  its  occasional 
confusion  and  obscurity,  that  it  is  not,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  say  that  Parley's  draw- 
ings more  perfectly  present  the  picture 
intended  by  the  author  than  the  book  it- 
self. All  the  various  aspects  of  Yankee 
life — its  romance  and  pathos,  as  well  as  its 
humor — are  wonderfully  reproduced  by  the 
artist  The  grace  and  delicacy  of  his 
style  need  no  commendation  from  us,  and, 
when  we  say  that  his  peculiar  genius  has 
found  m  Margaret  "a  subject  entirely 
adapted  to  it,"  we  have  given  these 
drawings  the  highest  praise.  We  learn 
that  they  will  be  published  serially,  and 
the  publication  will  show  us,  as  so  many 
of  the  artist's  drawings  hitherto  have  done, 
that  we  have  no  need  of  looking  abroad  for 
the  most  characteristic  and  finished  illus- 
trations. 


MUSIC. 


The  summer  silences  our  city  warblers. 
Bat  one  nightingale  has  refused  to  leave 
us,  and  wretches,  editorial  and  other,  for- 
bidden to  solace  their  souls  in  the  pine 
woods  and  among  the  fields,  owe  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Louisa  Pynb, 
who  has  continued  to  make  our  evenings 


delightful  with  her  sweet  singing.  We  are 
sorry  to  know  that  she  will,  however, 
follow  the  birds  with  the  fall,  and  betake 
herself  to  the  sunny  Louisiana.  Good 
wishes  and  regrets  will  go  with  her,  and 
a  warm  welcome,  we  doubt  not,  awaits 
her. 
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Meanwhile,  of  Italian  Opera  for  the 
coming  winter,  wonderful  premonitions 
are  whispered  by  the  wise.  We  hope  our 
fair  readers  will  prepare  themselves  for 
whatever  fortune  may  have  in  store. 
There  is  time  enough  in  the  coming 
months  for  them  to  make  their  piano- 
fortes their  teachers,  and  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  substance  and  spirit 
of  the  best  pieces  in  the  operatic  repertoire. 
The  cost  of  the  foreign  editions  has  here- 
tofore been  a  slight  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  a  genuine  acquaintance  with 
anything  more  than  morceauz  of  the  best 
operas.  Bnt  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  music  publishers  are  venturing  to  give 


us  complete  scores  of  great  musical  works. 
Mr.  Ditson,  of  Boston,  for  instance,  is  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  complete  operaa,  at 
moderate  prices,  and  arranged  for  the 
piano.  We  have  seen  only  Lucia,  which 
is  an  unprepossessing  specimen,  since  the 
instrumentation  of  Lucia  is  its  weakest 
point,  and  it  is  so  purely  an  acting  opera, 
that  Its  best  passages  lose  very  much  when 
deprived  of  the  accessories  and  excite- 
ments of  the  stage.  Still,  we  ought  to 
know  Lucia  well,  and  this  edition  seems 
in  every  respect  satisfactory.  We  wish, 
however,  that  it  had  been  arranged  with  a 
running  title,  by  which  we  could  refer 
easily  to  the  acts  and  scenes. 


CAN    THERE    BE    A    NEW    ARCHITECTURE? 


To  the  Editor  of  Putnam*  Monthly. 

Dear  Sir.— I  do  not  profess  to  be  learned 
in  architecture,  but  have  nad  occasion  to  see 
many  of  the  finest  specimens,  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  read,  with  much 
interest,  the  articles  on  the  architecture  of 
Now  York  buildings  which  have  appeared, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  your  maga- 
zine. Many  of  the  criticisms  met  my  hearty 
approval,  especially  those  which  have  refer- 
ence to  the  practice  of  imitating  stone  in 
plaster,  and  oak  in  pine  wood. 

As  to  what  is  really  beautiful  or  in  good 
taste,  that,  1  take  it,  must  be  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. What  pleases  one  eye  does  not  please 
another;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  architecture, 
scientifically  so  to  speak,  does  not  contribute 
greatly  to  produce  unanimity  on  these  points, 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  no  class  of  pro- 
fessional men  differ  more  in  opinion  than  ar- 
chitects. Take  Trinity  Chapel,  for  instance: 
however  correctly  it  may  be  copied  from  its 
models,  and  truthful  in  its  execution,  there 
will  be  found,  I  think,  few  to  whom  its  exter- 
nal aspect  presents  an  agreeable  or  imposing 
appearance.  The  painted  windows  and  other 
details  may  be  admired,  but  there  seems  to  be 
something  wanting  to  give  finish  to  the  front; 
a  tower  orprojection  of  some  kind.  So,  with 
the  City  Hall  of  New  York;  however  beauti- 
ful its  original  at  Venice  appears,  almost  every 
one,  unpracticed  in  such  matters,  remarks 
upon  the  hight  as  being  disproportionate  to 
the  length,  and  the  crowded  appearance  of  the 
windows;  while,  certainly,  the  portico  in  front 
has  anything  but  an  imposing  appearance 
from  the  large,  open  space  in  front,  however 
well  it  might  look  in  a  street 

But  my  object,  in  this  letter,  is  not  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  general  subject  with 
you,  but  rather  to  elicit  an  opinion  on  one  or 
two  points  which,  to  me  as  a  layman,  have 
always  been  perplexing.  First— Is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  the  five  orders  of  archi- 
tecture should  continue  to  be  the  only  orders ; 
or  may  architecture,  like  every  other  art,  be 
improved  upon  and  modified? 

Secondly.— Why  may  not  the  acanthus  leaf 
give  place  to  other  leaves  emblematical  of  the 
country?  Why  may  not  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  columns  be  adorned  with  capitals  com- 


posed of  our  own  flowers  and  fruits  T  In 
Trinity  Chapel,  why  could  not  the  architect 
have  struck  out  something  for  the  capitals  of 
the  columns  which  is  not  common  to  all  Eu- 

T? 
ask  these  questions  because  I  cannot  sea 
what  credit  an  architect  is  entitled  to,  who 
servilely  imitates  European  models,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  as  has  been  done  in  Trinity 
Church  and  Chapel,  and  in  certain  other  struc- 
tures by  the  same  architect  And  whenever 
any  variation  of  this  kind  has  been  suggested, 
we  have  generally  met  with  sneering  opposi- 
tion from  the  devotees  to  tho  old  order  of 
things.  Some  beautiful  designs  for  embody- 
ing our  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees,  in  the  orna- 
ments of  the  new  Capitol,  were  laid  before 
Mr.  Fillmore,  which  ne  thought  well  of; 
whether  Mr.  Walter  has  adopted  any  I  know 
not,  but  I  do  know  that  they  were  not  con- 
sidered sufficiently  classical,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  or  propriety,  by  many  of  the 
architects  who  submitted  plans  for  that  build- 
ing. I  am  very  certain  that,  to  ibe  mass  of 
visitors,  such  sculpture  would  be  far  more 
pleasing  than  a  repetition  of  the  everlasting 
five  orders,  of  which  the  present  edifice  con- 
tains specimens  enough.  The  attention  al- 
ways bestowed  upon  the  corn-stalk  columns 
near  the  Supreme  Court  room,  and  the  to- 
bacco-leaf capitals  of  the  Senate  rotunda,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  there  is  any  rule  as  to  the  number  of 
domes  to  which  a  building  is  entitled.  The 
present  Capitol  at  Washington  has  three  domes. 
Mr.  Walter  don't  like  them,  and  is  to  remove 
all  of  them,  and  substitute  one  in  place  of  the 
central  dome,  about  four  times  as  high.  The 
new  dome  is  well  enough ;  but,  to  the  eyes  of 
nine  out  of  ten  persons,  the  immense  length 
of  the  extended  edifice  will  require  something 
in  the  shape  of  smaller  domes  by  way  of  re- 
lief. But  there  are  no  triple-domed  edifices 
in  the  Old  World,  therefore  there  should  be 
none  here,  seems  to  be  the  argument 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  our  architects  have 
generally  shown  themselves  rather  wanting 
in  originality  or  variety  of  design?  Much 
and  justly  as  they  all  criticise  the  National 
Washington  Monument  now  erecting  at  Wash 
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forton,  there  was  not  one  out  of  some  sixty 
who  made  designs,  and  exhibited  them  at  the 
Art-Union,  who  showed  himself  capable  of 
designing  anything  better.  I  believe  it  was 
the  common  judgment  of  the  public  then,  that 
a  more  miserable  collection  of  nondescript 
affairs  was  never  got  together.  The  only  de- 
cent one  was  a  tame  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 
to  coat  about  $8,000,OOOF  And  yet  we  have 
tasteful  monuments  on  a  small  scale  in  all 
our  cemeteries. 

Viator. 
New  York,  August,  1855. 


The  questions  asked  in  the  above  letter 
deserve  attention,  for,  although  they  are 
old  queries,  and  have  been  asked  many 
times,  they  will  need  answering  a  great 
many  times  more,  until  modern  architects 
make  an  effectual  final  reply  to  them  in 
plain-spoken  brick  and  stone. 

Let  us  take  up  the  questions  in  their 
order— they  are  really  only  two— and  see 
what  can  be  done  toward  giving  them 
common  sense  answers.    And  first — 

M  h  there  any  particular  reason  why  the  five 
orders  of  architecture  should  continue  to  be 
the  only  orders;  or  may  architecture,  like  every 
other  arty  be  improved  upon  and  modified  t" 

Certainly  there  is  nor  eason,  particu- 
lar or  general*  .  Mr*  Raskin  has  shown  in 
that  consummate  piece  of  analysis— the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the  first  volume 
of  "  the  Stones  of  Venice" — that  there  are 
only  two  orders— not  five,  but  two,  the  Dorio 
and  Corinthian ;  the  Doric  being  the  type 
of  all  those  capitals  whose  contour  is  con- 
vex, and  the  Corinthian  of  all  those  whose 
contour  is  concave,  and  that  the  so-called 
"orders"  remaining,  viz.: — the  Ionic,  the 
Tuscan,  and  the  Composite,  are  only  modi- 
fications of  these;  modifications  without 
character  and  without  purpose.  From  the 
two  really  original  types,  all  other  orders 
and  styles  are  finally  educed,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  beauty,  deserve  to  be  honored, 
bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  why  they  should 
be  servilely  copied. 

All  the  arts  called  fine  arts  are  modes 
of  expressing  thought  Painting,  music, 
sculpture,  architecture,— these  have  served 
the  greatest  men  as  means  by  which  to 
give  form  and  body  to  what  stirred  within 
them.  Now  as  language,  whether  written 
or  spoken,  is  the  commonest  means  of  ex- 
pressing thought,  let  us  call  these  arts 
sorts  of  language,  and  then,  following  the 
analogy,  let  us  ask  how  we  are  in  the  habit 
Of  using  language.  Suppose  that  a  man 
&  going  to  write  a  book,  whose  thought 


does  he  propose  to  express;  his  own,  or 
another  man's?  Why,  his  own,  certainly. 
And  in  what  words,  in  what  style ;  in  his 
own  or  another  man's?  If  he  be  a  man 
of  real  ability  and  independence,  with 
thoughts  of  his  own  to  speak,  thoughts 
brought  to  him  by  his  own  experience, 
and  which  he  is  very  earnest  to  de- 
liver, he  will  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  words— he  will  only  trouble  himself 
that  the  thoughts  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
best  man's  hearing,  and  that  he  himself 
shall  be  on  fire  to  give  them  tongue. 
Then  the  words  will  come,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  are  molded  will  be  a  good, 
earnest,  manly  style,  with  muscle  in  it,  and 
leaning  either  to  beauty  or  strength,  or 
both  united  in  perfection,  according  to  the 
real  character  of  the  thinker. 

And  another  difference  in  the  styles  in 
which  earnest  thoughts  are  expressed,  will 
result  from  the  learning  or  ignorance  of 
the  speaker.  For  he  maybe  Ignorant  how 
to  put  words  elegantly  together— but  if  he 
is  only  earnest  enough,  the  thoughts  will 
shine  through  the  rough  outside  like  a 
bright  fire  through  the  chinks  and  crannies 
of  a  rude  hovel.  And  if  he  be  a  man 
taught  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or 
even  in  higher  matters,  and  possessed  with 
zeal  for  the  spread  of  some  great  gospel, 
we  may  safely  trust  him  with  the  clay  of 
language  to  deal  with  it  as  he  will. 

But  now,  suppose  a  man  were  filled  with 
a  great  thought,  on  some  matter  of  weighty 
interest  to  men,  and  instead  of  setting 
himself  to  utter  that  thought,  with  all  the 
might  there  iB  in  him,  he  should  hesitate 
and  falter,  and  say— here  is  Milton  and 
Herbert,  Shakspeare  and  Chaucer,  and 
many  others  who  have  said  great  things  in 
a  great  way,  and  which  of  them  shall  I 
take  as  my  model.  I  must  take  one.  I 
must  not  think  of  saying  anything  in  a 
way  different  from  my  model's  way;  I  must 
copy  his  turns  of  expression,  follow  his 
choice  of  words,  and  run  my  sentences  in 
the  same  mold  as  his. 

Now,  it  is  not  much  to  say  that  no  really 
great  or  really  independent  thinker  ever 
consented  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 
To  a  truly  earnest  man,  or  a  man  of  native 
force,  this  deliberate  buttoning  on  of  other 
men's  clothes  is  plainly  impossible.  Only 
small  men,  with  small  thoughts,  ever  take 
such  a  course. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  all  this  applies 
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to  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  to  language.  Why 
should  we  build  as  other  men  builded  ages 
ago,  when  we  think  entirely  differently. 
Certain  instinctive  wants  there  are  which 
must  be  met  We  most  have  a  roof,  and 
wall*,  and  windows,  and  doors,  and  a  floor. 
Also,  there  are  certain  laws  of  building,  and 
principles  of  decoration,  which  must  be 
submitted  to  and  acknowledged,  because 
they  are  founded  in  eternal  common  sense, 
bat,  like  all  great  laws  and  principles,  they 
leave  us  free  to  exert  our  individuality 
freely.  They  do  not  tyrannise  over  us,  nor 
imprison  us,  nor  starve  us.  They  are  part 
of  the  system  of  beauty  by  which  (he  world 
is  governed,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
take  the  laws  and  the  principles  for  help 
and  not  for  hindrances. 

Bat  is  it  any  wonder  that  people  get 
tired  of  seeing  men  copy  one  model  ever- 
lastingly, and  refusing  to  think  for  them- 
selves ?  Well  may  they  ask,  "  is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  the  five  orders 
should  continue  to  be  the  only  orders?'7 
for  it  does  seem  to  men  who  think  on  this 
matter— and,  thank  Heaven !  many  men 
among  us  are  thinking  upon  it— that,  with 
this  crowd  of  architects,  and  this  incessant 
building,  something  new  might  be  pro- 
duced—one new  idea  might  creep  into  the 
light  at  least  once  in  a  century. 

So  many  architects  in  New  York  City 
alone ;  so  many  opportunities  daily  offered 
to  energy  and  mental  life  in  the  architect ; 
and  how  few  buildings  which  show  a  trace 
of  loving  study  or  earnest  thought!  The 
reason  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  men 
have  willingly  enslaved  themselves  to  fol- 
lowing a  few  models  and  precedents,  and 
have  neglected  to  study  the  principles 
which  lie  at  their  foundation.  Until  they 
do  so,  all  their  art  will  be  as  dreary  and 
senseless  as  the  chattering  of  a  parrot, 
and  about  as  indicative  of  the  possession  of 
heart  or  brain. 

Our  answer  to  the  second  question— 
"  Why  may  not  the  acanthus  leaf  give  place 
to  other  leaves  emblematical  of  the  conn- 
try  T     Why    may   not    the    Corinthian 


and  Ionic  columns  be  adorned  with  capi- 
tals composed  of  our  own  flowers  and 
fruits? " — may  be  guessed  from  our  reply 
to  the  first  There  certainly  is  no  reason 
to  be  given,  except  that  our  architects  find 
it  easier  to  copy  old  designs  than  to  make 
new  ones.  There  is  no  reason  to  be  given 
why,  in  Trinity  Chapel,  the  principle  which 
governs  the  early  English  style  should  not 
have  been  rigorously  regarded,  and  yet 
treated  in  a  wholly  original  spirit  The 
most  that  we  urged  in  favor  of  that  build- 
ing was,  that  it  Ib  Bincere  and  truthful 
throughout.  This  is  a  negative  virtue,  it 
is  true,  but  in  our  day  it  is  something  wor- 
thy to  be  recorded  with  praise.  We  should 
be  the  first  to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  nan 
of  thought,  imagination,  and  earnestness 
into  the  field  of  architecture.  It  is  a  pro- 
fession that  has  exercised  the  highest 
minds.  It  deserves  reverence.  It  is  so 
interwoven  with  all  that  is  dearest  to  us, 
that  men  can  never  look  upon  its  works 
without  interest  But  it  has  of  late  yean 
been  a  dead  ert,  because  its  followers  have 
Btudied  dead  bodies  rather  than  living 
men. 

Finally,  we  have  strong  hope  that,  in 
our  day  and  in  our  own  country,  we  are 
to  see  architecture  revived  into  a  new 
and  vigorous  life.  Indeed,  we  already 
see  the  signs  of  regeneration.  Attention 
is  being  drawn  strongly  to  the  subject, 
hearts  and  hands  are  not  wanting ;  we  are 
rid  of  the  ohiefest  obstacles  in  the  conta- 
gion of  precedent  and  bad  example ;  what 
we  have  done  is  too  insignificant  to  have 
finally  committed  us;  and  we  may  yet 
have  an  architecture  in  which  we  can 
rejoice. 

Once  more,  however,  it  needs  to  be  re- 
peated, that  no  new  style  wtZE  be  kwtnted  any 
more  than  a  new  language  will  be.  Lan- 
guage, or  the  principle  of  it,  is  fixed,  and 
all  that  we  can  expect  to  do,  all  that  there 
is  need  of  our  doing,  is  to  carry  that  great 
principle  into  the  exercise  of  individual 
thought  and  feeling.  Let  ob  think  our 
own  thoughts,  and  express  them  in  oar 
own  words. 
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ORIGINAL  PORTRAITS   OF  WASHINGTON. 


THE  return  to  this  country  of  a  por- 
trait of  Washington,  claimed  to  be 
from  life,  and  to  have  been  executed  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1795,  by  Wertmttller,  a 
Danish  artist  of  eminence  in  his  day. 
and  the  fact  that  an  engraving  from  this 
picture  has  been  adopted  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  Irving's  new  Biography  of 
Washington,  have  led  to  a  general  dis- 
cussion, not  only  of  the  merits  of  the 
portrait  itself,  but  of  those  previously 
recognised  as  authentic,  the  compara- 
tive resemblance  of  each,  the  ability  of 
the  different  artists,  and  the  history  of 
their  work.  The  interest  thus  awaken- 
ed in  the  subject,  has  induced  us  to  de- 
vote a  few  pages  to  its  illustration,  as  a 
theme  of  curious  artistic  suggestiveness, 
and  one  which,  from  its  associations, 
has  a  national  charm. 

The  earliest  portrait  of  Washington 
is  more  interesting,  perhaps,  as  a  memo- 
rial than  as  a  work  of  art ;  and  we  can 
easibjumagme  that  associations  endear- 
ej  rf  5)\s  old  comrades.  The  conti- 
nental dress  and  youthful  face  make  it 
•4ustrative  of  the  first  experience  of 
*ne  future  commander,  when,  exchang- 
ing the  surveyor's  implements  for  a 
major's  commission,  he  bivouacked  in 
th  jkwilderness  of  Ohio,  the  leader  of  a 
mcflpy  band  of  hunters,  provincials  and 
^vages,  to  confront  wily  Frenchmen, 
4ut  forest  roads,  and  encounter  all  the 
perils  of  Indian  ambush,  inclement 
skies,  undisciplined  followers,   famine 
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and  woodland  skirmish.  It  recalls  his 
calm  authority  and  providential  escape 
amid  the  dismay  of  Braddock's  defeat 
and  his  pleasant  sensation  at  the  first 
whistling  of  bullets  in  the  weary  march 
to  Port  Necessity.  To  Charles  Wilson 
Peale  we  owe  this  precious  relic  of  the 
chieftain's  youth.  His  own  career  par- 
took of  the  vicissitudes  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era;  a  captain  of  volunteers  at 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Germantown, 
a  State  representative  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, a  favorite  pupil  of  West,  an  in- 
genious mechanic  and  a  warrior,  he 
always  cherished  the  instinct  and  the 
faculty  for  art ;  and,  even  amid  the  bus- 
tle and  duties  of  the  camp,  never  failed 
to  seize  auspicious  intervals  of  leisure, 
to  depict  his  brother  officers. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  by  which 
this  portrait  was  ordered,  was  passed 
before  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  progress  marks  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  revolutionary  struggle;  com- 
menced in  the  gloomy  winter  and  half- 
famished  encampment  at  Valley  Forge, 
in  1777,  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, and  Monmouth  intervened  before 
its  completion.  At  the  last  place  Wash- 
ington suggested  that  the  view  from  the 
window  of  the  farm-house  opposite  to 
which  he  was  sitting,  would  form  a  de- 
sirable background.  Peale  adopted  the 
idea,  and  represented  Monmouth  Court 
House,  and  a  party  of  Hessians  under 
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guard  marching  oul#of  it.*  The  pic- 
ture was  finished  at  Philadelphia,  but 
Congress  adjourned  without  making  an 
appropriation  and  it  remained  in  the 
artist's  hands.  „  Lafayette  desired  a 
copy  for  the  King  of  France,  and  Peale 
executed  one  in  1779,  which  was  sent 
to  «Paris ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  the 
royal  family  occasioned  its  sale,  and  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Count  de 
Menou,  who  brought  it  again  to  this 
country  and  presented  it  to  the  Nation- 
al Institute,  where  it  is  now  preserved. 
Chapman  made  two  copies  at  a  thou- 
sand dollars  each ;  and  Dr.  Craik,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  warmest  personal 
friends  of  Washington,  their  commis- 
sions as  officers  m  the  French  war 
having  been  signed  on  the  same  day 
[1754],  declared  it  a  most  faithful  like- 
ness of  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  prime 
of  his  life. 

The  characteristic  traits  of  Peale's 
full-length  portrait  of  Washington,  now 
at  Arlington  House,  and  the  era  of  our 
history  and  of  Washington's  life  it  em- 
balms, make  it  doubly  valuable  as  the 
initiative  in  a  series  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, each  of  which,  independent  of 
the  degree  of  professional  skill  exhibit- 
ed, is  essential  to  our  Washingtonian 
gallery.  Before  Trumbull  and  Stuart 
had  caught  from  the  living  man  his  as- 
pect in  maturity  and  age,  the  form, 
knit  to  athletic  proportions  by  self-de- 
nial and  activity,  and  clad  in  the  garb 
of  rank  and  war,  and  the  countenance 
open  with  truth  and  grave  with  thought, 
yet  rounded  with  the  contour  and  ruddy 
with  the  glow  of  early  manhood,  was 
thus  genially  delineated  by  the  hand  of 
a  comrade,  and  in  the  infancy  of  native 
art.  Of  the  fourteen  portraits  by  Peale, 
that  exhibiting  Washington  as  a  Vir- 
ginian colonel  in  the  uniform  of  the  co- 
lonial force  of  Great  Britain,  was  paint- 
ed in  1772,  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  is 
the  only  entire  portrait  before  the  devo- 
lution extant. 

A  few  octogenarians,  in  the  city  of 
brotherly  love,  used  to  speak,  not  many 
years  since,  of  a  diminutive  family,  the 
head  of  which  manifested  the  sensitive 
temperament,  if  not  the  highest  capa- 
bilities of  artistic  genius.  This  was 
Robert  Edge  Pine.  He  was  consid- 
ered a  superior  colorist,  and  was  fa- 
vorably introduced  into  society  there 


by  his  acknowledged  sympathy  for  the 
American  cause,  and  by  a  grand  pro- 
ject such  as  was  afterwards  partially 
realized  by  Trumbull ;  that  of  a  series 
of  historical  paintings,   illustrative  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  embrace 
original  portraits  of  the  leaders,  both 
civil  and  military,  in  that  achievement, 
including  the  statesmen  who  were  chief- 
ly instrumental  in  framing  the  Consti- 
tution and  organizing  the  government. 
He  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  father  of  the  late  Judge  Hopkinson, 
whose  portrait  he  executed,   and  its 
vivid   tints    and  correct  resemblanoe 
still  attest  to  his  descendants  the  ability 
of  the  painter.     In  the  intervals  of 
his  business  as  a  teacher  of  drawing 
and  a  votary  of  portraiture  in  general, 
he  collected,  from  time  to  time,  a  large 
number  of  "  distinguished  heads.*'    Of 
these  portraits,  the  heads  of  General 
Grates,  Charles  Carroll,  Baron  Steuben, 
and  Washington,  are  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  prized.  Pine  remained 
three  weeks  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  his 
portrait  bequeaths  some  features  with 
great  accuracy;  artists  find  in  it  cer- 
tain merits  not  discoverable  in  those  of 
a  later  date  ;  it  has  the  permanent  in- 
terest of  a  representation  from  life,  by 
a  painter  of  established  reputation ;  yet 
its  tone  is  cold  and  its  effect  unimpres- 
sive, beside  the  more  bold  and  glowing 
pencil  of  Stuart.     It  has  repose  and 
dignity.    In  his  letter  to  Washington, 
asking  his  cooperation  in  the  design  he 
meditated,  Pine  says,  UI  have  been 
sometime    at  Annapolis  painting  the 
portraits  of  patriots,  legislators,  heroes, 
and  beauties,  in  order  to  adorn  my  large 
pictures;"    and  seems  to  have  com- 
menced his  enterprise  with  sanguine 
hopes  of  one  day  accomplishing  his 
object,  which,  however,  it  was  reserved 
for  a  native  artist  eventually  to  com- 
plete.   That  his  appeal  to  Washington 
was  not  neglected,  however,  is  evident 
from  an  encouraging  allusion  to  Pine, 
and  his  scheme,  in  the    correspond- 
ence of  the  former.     u  Mr.  Pine,"  he 
says,  "has  met  a  favorable  reception 
in  this  country,  and  may,  I  conceive, 
command    as    muoji   business    as   he 
pleases.    He  is  now  preparing  materi- 
als for  historical  representations  of  the 
most  important  events  of  the  war."f 
Pine's  picture  is  in  the  possession  of 


*  MS.  Letter  of  Rembrandt  Peale  to  George  Livermore,  Esq. 
t  Spark**  Writings  of  Washington. 
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the  Hopkinson  family  at  Philadelphia. 
The  fac-simile  of  Washington's  letter 
proves  that  it  was  taken  in  1785.  A 
duplicate  was  purchased  at  Montreal, 
in  1817,  by  the  late  Henry  Brevoort, 
of  New  York. 

The  reader  of  Haydon's  autobiography 
will  remember  the  awkward  predica- 
ment in  which  that  egotistic  but  impas- 
sioned devetee  of  "high  art"  found 
himself,  when  attempting  to  take  a  oast 
in  plaster  from  the  person  of  a  Hercu- 
lean model,  whom  he  nearly  suffocated  by 
the  experiment.  To  the  same  crude  pro- 
cess was  the  head  of  our  august  chief 
submitted  in  1783.  Franklin  introduced 
to  him,  by  letter,  a  Bordentown  gentle- 
man, Joseph  Wright,  who  painted  both 
his  wife  and  himself  at  Rooky  Hill,  near 
Princeton,  in  that  year,  and,  afterwards, 
etched  a  profile  of  the  latter  from  his 
own  drawing.  Both  portraits  were 
thought  like;  and  Congress,  then  sit- 
ting in  Philadelphia,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  securing  a  reliable  statue,  em- 
ployed this  artist  to  take  a  mould,  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  of  Washington's  face, 
but  the  trepidation  of  the  operator 
caused  him,  in  removing  the  mould,  to  let 
it  fall,  and,  though  it  was  utterly  ruined, 
the  President  declined  subjecting  him- 
self again  to  the  unpleasant  ordeal.  A 
letter  to  this  artist,  in  reference  to  a 
portrait  he  executed  for  the  Count  de 
Solms,  illustrates  the  desire  for  military 
fame,  which  was  an  instinctive  and  an 
hereditary  trait  of  Washington's  char- 
acter, apparent  in  his  eagerness  to  take 
part,  when  quite  young,  in  frontier 
warfare,  and  subsequently  in  Braddook's 
expedition,  notwithstanding  his  mother's 
remonstrances,  to  which,  in  all  other 
interests,  he  was  ever  obedient  After 
directing  the  painter  to  forward  his 
bill,  he  adds :  "you  will  not  be  deficient 
in  execution,  as  the  Count  designs  this 
for  his  gallery  of  military  characters." 
But  the  most  interesting  work  of  this 
artist  is  a  portrait  of  Washington,  exe- 
cuted for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willing,  of 
Philadelphia.  This  lady  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  first  President,  as  his  fami- 
liar letters  to  her  on  subjects  of  general 
and  personal  concern,  and  to  her  hus- 
band, on  agricultural  matters,  evidence. 
This  picture  came  by  direct  inheritance 
into  the  possession  of  John  Haxe  Pow- 
ell, the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Willing,  and  is 
now  owned  by  that  gentleman's  son,  at 
whose  house,  in  Newport,  we  lately  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  it.    It  bears 


date  Philadelphia,  1784.  There  is  some- 
thing at  once  inelegant  and  truthful  in* 
the  impression*  it  conveys ;  no  attempt 
is  visible  to  Modify  the  somewhat  un- 
symmetrical  torso,  or  to  give  artificial 
ease  to  the  attitude ;  it  strikes  the  be- 
holder as  a  most  honest  but  wholly 
unembellisbed  portrait,  one  of  those 
bold,  faithful  imitations  of  nature  whose 
very  lack  of  ideal  finish  yields  prima 
facie  proof  of  authenticity.  The  atti- 
tude is  erect,  the  lips  closed  with  deter- 
mination, the  eye  clear  and  unfaltering, 
the  hair  shorter  than  in  any  other  por- 
trait, and  the  nose  so  distinctly  out- 
lined and  decided  in  its  form  as  to 
claim  special  notice.  Perhaps  no  por- 
trait of  Washington  bears  such  con- 
vincing marks  of  genuine  individuality, 
without  a  particle  of  artistic  flattery. 
There  is  something  honest  in  the  mere 
look  of  the  right  hand;  resolution  and 
great  calmness  are  the  predominant 
traits.  Bushrod  Washington  always 
spoke  of  this  portrait  as  the  most  literal 
similitude  of  his  great  kinsman. 

One  of  Canova's  fellow  workmen,  in 
the  first  years  of  his  artistic  life,  was  a 
melancholy  enthusiast,  whose  thirst  for 
the  ideal  was  deepened  by  a  morbid 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  sensitiveness 
of  heart.  The  political  confusion  that 
reigned  in  Europe  for  a  time,  seri- 
ously interfered  with  the  pursuit  of 
art;  and  this  was  doubtless  a  great 
motive  with  Giuseppe  Ceracchi  for  visit- 
ing America;  but  not  less  inciting  was 
the  triumph  of  freedom,  of  which  our 
land  had  recently  become  the  scene— 
a  triumph  that  so  enlisted  the  sympa- 
thies and  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
republican  sculptor,  that  he  designed  a 
grand  national  monument,  commemora- 
tive of  American  independence,  and 
sought  the  patronage  of  the  newly- 
organized  government  in  its  behalf. 
Washington,  individually,  favored  his 
design,  and  the  model  of  the  proposed 
work  received  the  approval  ef  com- 
petent judges.  With  a  view  to  its 
execution,  Ceracchi  made  the  only 
series  of  marble  portraitures  from  lire 
of  the  founders  of  the  government; 
his  busts  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Trumbull, 
and  Governor  George  Clinton,  were 
long  the  prominent  ornaments  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  New  York ; 
the  latter,  especially,  was  remarkable, 
both  in  regard  to  its  resemblance  to  the 
original,  and  as  a  work  of  art.  His 
most  important  achievement,  however, 
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was  a  bust  of  Washington,  generally 
considered  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  man  and  the  hero  combined, 
after  Stuart's  master- piece.  The  fate  of 
this  valuable  effigy  was  singular.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador, as  a  gift  to  the  Prince  of  Peace* 
then  at  the  height  of  his  powerat  Madrid; 
before  the  bust  reached  Spain,  Godoy 
was  exiled,  and  the  minister  recalled, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  transferred  it,  un- 
packed, to  Richard  Meade,  Esq.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  whose  family  it  remained 
until  two  years  ago,  when,  at  the  admin- 
istrators' sale  of  that  gentleman's  fine 
collection  of  paintings,  it  was  purchased 
by  Gouverneur  Kemble,  and  can  now 
be  seen  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  This  bust 
gives  Washington  a  Roman  look,  yet 
has  been  declared  to  exhibit  more  truly 
the  expression  of  the  mouth  than  any 
other  work. 

The  design  of  a  statue  was  only 
realized  on  the  arrival  of  Houdon, 
who  accompanied  Dr.  Franklin  to  the 
United  States.  He  remained  at  Mount 
Vernon  long  enough  to  execute  a  model 
of  Washington's  head,  and  familiar- 
ize himself  with  every  detail  of  his  fea- 
tures and  the  traits  of  his  natural  lan- 
guage; but  that  implicit  fidelity,  now 
evident  in  the  busts  of  our  own  leading 
sculptors,  was  not  then  in  vogue,  and 
the  artists  of  the  day  were  rather  adepts 
in  idealizing  than  in  precise  imitation 
of  nature ;  therefore,  the  result  of  Hou- 
don's  labors,  though,  in  general,  satis- 
factory, cannot  be  used  with  the  mathe- 
matical exactitude,  as  a  guide,  which 
greater  attention  to  minutiae  would  have 
secured.  There  is  a  little  drawing  by 
Stuart,  in  which  the  minute  discrepan- 
cies between  Houdon's  bust  and  the  ori- 
ginal head  are  noted.  On  leaving,  he 
S resented  Washington  with  the  bas-re- 
ef  which  used  to  hang  over  his  chair  in 
the  library  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  com- 
pleted the  statue  after  his  return  to 
Paris.  The  original  cast  of  the  head 
is  still  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
statue  itself  is  the  cherished  ornament 
of  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  has 
been  declared,  by  one  of  Washington's 
biographers,  to  be  "  as  perfect  a  resem- 
blance, in  face  and  figure,  as  the  art 
admits;"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
critic  of  large  and  studious  observa- 
tion, who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  original,  says  that, 
as  a  likeness,  the  head  is  inferior  to 


Ceraochi's  bust  The  costume  is  that 
Washington  wore  as  commander-in- 
chief;  it  has  been  assailed  with  the 
usual  arguments — its  want  of  classical 
effect,  and  its  undignified  style ;  but  lea 
conservative  reasoners  applaud  the  truth 
of  the  drapery,  and  the  work  is  endeared 
as  a  reliable  and  unique  representation 
of  the  man — the  only  one  from  fife, 
bequeathed  by  the  art  of  the  statuary. 

In  1847,  Mr.  Charles  Fox  proclaimed 
the  discovery  of  an  original  portrait  of 
Washington,  in  the  possession  of  a 
respectable  family  of  Boston,  claimed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  relative.  The  name 
of  this  artist  was  Fullerton,  who,  with 
his  brother,  ranked  high  among  the  ju- 
venile patriots  of  his  native  town,  was  a 
visitor  to  Gage's  camp,  and  traced  the 
features  of  his  country's  hero  as  he  ap- 
peared reviewing  the  troops  on  Boston 
Common ;  after  a  voyage  to  India  for 
his  health,  he  came  home  only  to  die, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  grave-yard 
of  King's  Chapel.  Mr.  Fox  had  tins 
portrait  engraved  by  Gr.  G.  Smith,  and 
obtained  a  certificate  of  its  value,  as  a 
correct  resemblance,  from  H.  Gr.  Otis, 
John  Wells,  David  Ellis,  and  other  well 
known,  venerable  citizens  of  Boston. 
There  are,  indeed,  certain  familiar 
lines  in  the  profile,  and  a  general,  though 
vague,  similitude  to  the  acknowledged 
likenesses ;  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
stiff  and  hard :  the  eye  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion, the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
less  firm,  and  the  nose  more  straight, 
than  in  the  majority  of  previous  and 
subsequent  representations.  Still  it  may 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  curious 
relic. 

A  letter  of  Washington's,  dated  at 
KewYork,  in  1789,  courteously  acknowl- 
edges an  introduction  brought  him  from 
Cambridge  by  Edward  Savage,  in  which 
he  is  respectfully  solicited  to  sit  to  that 
painter,  who  had  offered  to  execute  his 
portrait  as  a  gift  to  Harvard  College. 
It  is  probable  that  the  opportunity  was 
gained,  by  this  very  mediocre  painter, 
entirely  on  account  of  the  institution 
whence  the  request  emanated;  for  the 
work  of  Mr.  Savage,  still  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  university,  compares  quite 
unfavorably  with  the  heads  of  the  old 
worthies,  portrayed  not  only  by  Copier, 
but  his  very  inferior  successors  m 
New  England.  It  has  the  attraction, 
indeed,  which  belongs  to  every  repre- 
sentation from  the  life  of  an  illustrious 
character,  whose   effigy  can  never  be 
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with  indifference  by  American 
eres.  It  bears  on  obvious  resem- 
blance to  the  WertmuUer  portrait 
But  it  is  a  hard  and  heavy  pro- 
duction, utterly  deficient  in  genuine 
expression  and  skillful  finish.  This 
picture  dates  soon  after  Washington's 
inauguration,  and  was  tolerably  en- 
graved by  Young  Edwin,  from  whose 
burin  proceeded  that  formal  but  onoe 
favorite  print,  called  The  Washington 
Family,  the  original  of  which  was 
by  Savage,  and  long  preserved  at  a  Mu- 
seum in  New  York.  He  was  originally 
a  print  publisher,  and  chiefly  engraved 
portraits  executed  by  himself.  He  owes 
the  distinction  he  enjoyed  to  the  low  state 
of  the  arts  and  the  paucity  of  artists  in 
his  day,  and  is  now  remembered  only  as 
having  been  the  first  teacher  of  Jams, 
and  the  painter  of  an  ordinary  likeness 
of  the  first  American  President. 

One  of  the  few  accomplished  foreign 
ladies  who  graced  the  republican  court, 
during  his  administration,  was  Madame 
de  Bremen,  sister  of  the  French  minis- 
ter, who  possessed  considerable  talent 
for  drawing.  She  made  two  profile  heads 
of  Washington,  one  of  which  he  gave  to 
Mrs.  Bingham,  and  the  other  was  taken 
to  France  by  the  artist  and  handsomely 
engraved.  In  a  letter  to  her  brother, 
from  Mount  Vernon,  in  1790,  Washing- 
ton expresses  his  gratification  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  several  proof  impressions  of 
this  work.  As  thus  exhibited,  it  has 
quite  the  look  of  an  etching  from  a 
Roman  medallion ;  the  outline  is  serene 
and  noble,  but  the  wreath  round  the 
brow  gives  it  a  half  classical  and  half 
French  air,  not  easily  associated  with 
the  head  of  an  American  hero.  It  is, 
however,  a  graceful  tribute  from  a 
countrywoman  of  Lafayette.  If  this 
portrait  agreeably  symbolizes  the  days 
when  Washington  held  councils  of  war 
with  Roohambeau  and  D'Estaing,  cor- 
responded with  Gouverneur  Morris  on 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  became  the  courteous  sitter  to  a 
fair  Parisian  limner,  the  portrait  in  the 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan  is 
a  no  less  pleasing  token  of  the  appreci- 
ation in  which  his  high  example  was  held 
in  the  land  of  Bruce.  In  Washington's 
correspondence  we  find  the  evidence  of 
'a  strong  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
this  nobleman,  who  paid  him  a  signifi- 
cant compliment,  by  sending  the  letter, 
asking  for  his  portrait,  and  introducing 
Archibald  Robertson,  a  painter  from 


Aberdeen,  in  a  box  made  from  the  very 
oak  that  sheltered  Wallace  after  the 
battle  of  Falkirk.  "  The  manner  of  the 
execution,1*  he  writes  to  the  Earl  in 
transmitting  the  picture,  "  does  no  dis- 
credit, I  am  told,  to  the  artist,  of  whqse 
skill  favorable  mention  has  been  made 
to  me." 

The  miniatures  of  the  President  and 
his  wife,  executed  in  171)0,  by  this  artist, 
and  belonging  to  the  family,  have 
been  pronounced  more  remarkable  for 
high  finish  than  as  likenesses.  Among 
the  secondary  effigies  of  Washington 
may  be  mentioned,  also,  two  portraits 
by  James  Peale,  and  a  bas-relief  in  wax 
by  Mrs.  Wright,  now  in  the  possession 
of  H.  P.  Beck,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  the 
American  stage,  the  name  of  Gallagher, 
a  scene  painter,  occurs ;  he  was  one  of 
those  adventurers  who*  bring  the  palette 
and  pencil  to  account  in  any  manner 
which  will  afford  subsistence.  He  exe- 
cuted portraits  when  he  could  find  a 
subject,  but  seems  to  have  chiefly  re- 
lied upon  theatrical  scenery  and  sign- 
boards. In  1789,  he  made  a  like- 
ness of  Washington.  Another  limner, 
a  Gone  van  by  birth,  who  came  to  the 
same  city  in  1780,  Du  Cimitiere,  made 
a  portrait  which  the  family  thought 
good,  and  which,  for  a  while,  had  some 
circulation  abroad,  through  engraved 
copies  executed  in  Paris.  Eccleston, 
a  Virginian,  modeled  his  head  in  1796. 
Robert  Fulton,  in  that  transition  period 
of  his  enterprising  life,  when  art  dis- 
puted the  empire  of  his  mind  with  sci- 
ence, full  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  so 
illustrious  a  subject,  painted  Washing- 
ton, in  1782 ;  but  his  ineffective  labors 
as  an  artist  were  soon  forgotten  in  the 
signal  triumphs  of  his  mechanical  ge- 
nius. In  the  following  year,  William 
Dunlap,  then  a  youthful  tyro,  performed 
the  same  office,  with  limited  success, 
at  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J.  Although  what 
may  be  termed  the  incidental  labors  of 
the  artists  of  the  day,  many  of  them 
deficient  in  the  higher  qualifications  for 
portraiture,  to  embody  and  transmit 
the  countenance  of  Washington,  have 
ceased  to  have  any  value  except  to  the 
antiquarian  and  the  virtuoso,  an  excep- 
tion should  be  made  in  favor  of  the 
felicitous  pencil  of  Samuel  Folwell,  who, 
availing  himself  of  the  President's  ap- 
pearance before  Congress,  when  assem- 
bled in  Philapelphio,  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  caught  so  true  a  profile 
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from  the  unconscious  subject,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  features  were  most  ex- 
Sressive,  that  a  leading  journal  of  the 
ay  declares  it  the  most  spirited  and 
correct  off-hand  likeness  ever  made. 
H  afterwards  became  widely  known, 
from  being  admirably  transferred  to  a 
collection  of  earthen  pitchers ;  these,  in 
process  of  time,  grew  rare ;  and,  when 
a  crate  of  them  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1801,  they  were  eagerly 
sought  as  memorials,  and  the  heads 
carefully  removed  and  framed  for  pres- 
ervation, under  the  name  of  "  the  pitcher 
portrait."* 

In  1798  there  also  arrived,  for  the 
second  time,  in  New  York,  an  artist 
of  less  aspiring  genius  than  practical 
views.  Although  of  an  English  Roman 
Catholic  family,  and  educated  in  France, 
the  look  and  bearing  of  James  Sharp- 
less  were  those  of  a  courteous  Quaker. 
To  his  pencil  we  owe,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, the  only  correct  portraits  of 
our  revolutionary  statesmen,  and  lead- 
ing members  of  the  convention  who 
framed  the  Constitution;  his  sketches 
of  Gouverneur  Morris  and  Rufus  King 
are  memorable;  and  his  graceful  pas- 
tiles  may  yet  be  seen  in  some  of  our  old- 
fashioned  mansions.  Tho  profile  like- 
ness of  Washington,  by  Sharpless,  is 
a  valuable  item  of  the  legacy  which 
art  has  bequeathed  of  those  noble  and 
benign  features ;  he  evidently  bestowed 
upon  it  his  greatest  skill,  and  there  is 
no  more  correct  facial  outline  of  the 
immortal  subject  in  existence ;  a  disci- 
ple of  Lavater  would  probably  find  it 
the  most  available  side-view  for  physi- 
ognomical inference;  it  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  burin,  and  has  been 
once,  at  least,  adequately  engraved;  it 
also  has  the  melancholy  attraction  of 
being  the  last  portrait  of  Washington 
taken  from  life. 

The  memory  of  Sharpless  and  his 
career  in  America  were  pleasantly  re- 
vived, within  a' short  time,  by  the  visit 
,  to  our  shores  of  an  English  gentleman, 
having  in  his  possession  an  oil  portrait 
of  Washington  by  this  artist,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  the  cherished  or- 
nament of  a  London  dwelling — the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  firm  that*  acted,  for 
a  considerable  period,  as  agents  of  the 
illustrious  Virginia  planter,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  great  republican  chief. 
The  owner  of  this  precious  relic  was 


one  of  the  many  victims  of  the  rail- 
way speculations  that,  not  long  since, 
brought  such  financial  disasters  upon 
Great  Britain.  His  account  of  the 
Sharpless  portrait  traces  its  history 
with  authentic  minuteness.  It  was  well 
known  by  the  habitues  of  Mr.  Gary's 
dwelling,  where  it  hung  over  the  fire- 
place— the  object  of  frequent  discus- 
sion— at  a  time  when  good  likenesses 
of  Washington  were  rare  in  England. 
The  artist  was  a  relative  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
commissioned  Sharpless  to  execute  the 
work,  or  obtained  it  by  direct  purchase. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  confidential 
employe  of  the  house,  from  whose 
son  the  more  recent  owner  bought  it, 
having  learned  the  value  which,  in  this 
country,  at  least,  would  attach  to  an 
original  portrait  of  Washington.  It  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  elicited  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  of  its  *  resemblance 
to  the  original.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Van  Pelt,  especially,  attested  its  cor- 
rectness. In  a  letter  to  the  owner,  he 
describes  the  sentiments  of  love  and 
awe  towards  Washington  that  filled  his* 
-  heart  in  boyhood,  and  the  vivid  emo- 
tions with  which  he  first  beheld  him. 
44 1  got  by  the  side  of  him,"  he  says, 
44  taking  the  buttons  of  his  military 
coat  between  my  fingers,  and  intent  on 
looking  at  him,  he  putting  his  own  arm 
around  my  neck.  I  observed  distinctly 
the  features  of  his  face,  his  bland,  dig- 
nified, majestic  countenance,  his  erect, 
tall,  towering  person,  his  graceful  move- 
ments and  amiable  demeanor."  The 
declaration  of  such  a  witness,  that  this 
portrait  is  "  faithful,  excellent,  life- 
like," establishes  its  value.  It  resem- 
bles Stuart's  head,  but  has  4*a  latent 
fire  in  the  eye,"  a  character,  vigor,  and 
breadth  which  proclaim  it  an  original. 
Its  worth  and  interest  are  also  increased 
by  the  painter's  high  reputation  and  at- 
tractive qualities.  For  Washington  his 
letters  breathe  a  profound  respect  and 
affection;  and  he  strove  to  represent 
him  not  less  from  delight  in  the  sub- 
ject than  in  order  to  possess  himself 
of  a  reliable  memorial  of  one  in  whose 
praises  he  was  singularly  eloquent  No 
artist  more  completely  felt  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  task ;  none  was  ever  inspired 
with  more  reverence  for  the  man.  "  it 
is  not  in  the  grasp  of  any  painter,"  he 


*  Watson's  Annals.    American  Literary  Curiosities. 
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writes  to  his  family,  "  to  hold  the 
nity  and  mightiness  of  the  great  i 
jeot;"  and  elsewhere  he  expatiates  upon 
the  uniform  kindness  and  the  noble 
condescension  of  Washington.  One 
remark  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  an  indi- 
rect bat  striking  tribute  to  that  habit- 
ual self-control,  the  cost  of  which,  in 
discipline  and  inward  straggle,  we  hare 
yet  thoroughly  to  realize.  "There 
was,"  says  Sharpless,  "a  concealed, 
though  not  unoonquered  passion  work- 
ing within  him,  which  rendered  him  a 
somewhat  painful  sitter.  On  this  ac- 
count," he  adds,  "I  felt  the  necessity 
of  making  a  dash  at  him  before  any 
ennui  could  be  engendered;"  and  to 
this  we  may  fairly  attribute  the  supe- 
rior animation  of  the  portrait.  The 
first  outline  by  this  ingenious  man  was 
made  in  J  796,  by  the  pentograph,  and 
is,  therefore,  mathematically  correct. 
Of  his  two  colored  crayons,  one  is  the 
profile  before  described,  and  the  other 
a  neat  front  view.  Of  his  American 
collection,  so  endeared  to  him  that  he 
refused  to  part  with  a  single  specimen, 
using,  to  importunate  applicants,  Stu- 
art's old  excuse — that  they  were  not 
quite  finished — there  now  exist  in  Eng- 
land, two  portraits  of  Washington,  one 
a  profile,  another  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
one  of  John  Adams,  and  one  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison. 

Rembrandt  Peale,  when  quite  young, 
became  the  companion  of  his  fathers 
artistic  labors.  In  compliment  to  the 
latter,  Washington  sat  for  a  likeness  to 
the  novice  of  eighteen,  who  says  the 
honor  agitated  more  than  it  inspired 
him,  and  he  solicited  his  father's  inter- 
cession and  countenance  on  the  memor- 
able occasion.  Of  the  precise  value  of 
his  original  sketch  it  is  difficult  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion,  but  the  mature  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  to  produce  a  portrait 
of  Washington  has  attained  a  high  and 
permanent  fame.  He  availed  himself 
of  Stuart's  best  points,  and  always 
worked  with  Houdon's  bust  before 
htm.  This  celebrated  picture  is  the 
favorite  portrait  of  a  large  number  of 
amateurs.  Rembrandt  Peale  is  said  to 
be  the  only  living  artist  who  ever  saw 
Washington.  In  the  pamphlet  which 
he  issued  to  authenticate  the  work,  we 
find  the  cordial  testimony,  to  its  fidelity 
and  other  merits,  of  Lawrence  Lewis,  ' 
the  eldest  nephew  of  Washington ;  of 
the  late  venerable  John  Vaughan,  of 
Bishop  White,    Rufus  King,   Charles 


Carroll,  Edward  Livingston,  General 
Smith,  Dr.  James  Thatcher,  and  Judge 
Cranch.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says 
of  it :  "  It  is  more  Washington  himself 
than  any  portrait  I  have  ever  seen;" 
and  Judge  Peters  explains  his  approval 
by  declaring,  "  I  judge  from  its  effect 
on  my  heart." 

No  artist  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of 
Colonel  Trumbull,  as  the  portrayer  of 
Washington.  As  aid-de-camp,  he  was 
familiar  with  his  appearance  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  its  most  exciting 
era.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  struggle,  this  officer  was 
among  the  most  active,  and  essentially 
promoted  the  secure  retreat  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces,  under  General  Sullivan, 
from  Rhode  Island;  he,  therefore, 
largely  partook  of  the  spirit  of  those 
days,  came  freelv  under  the  influence  of 
Washington's  character  as  it  pervaded 
the  camp,  and  had  ample  time  and  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  his  military  aspect,  and  in 
social  intercourse,  on  horseback,  in  the 
field,  and  at  the  hospitable  board,  in 
the  councils  of  war,  when  silently  medi- 
tating his  great  work,  when  oppressed 
with  anxiety,  animated  by  hope,  or 
under  the  influence  of  those  quiok  and 
strong  feelings  he  so  early  learned  to 
subdue.  After  Trumbull's  resignation, 
and  when  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
Washington's  glory,  he  painted  his  head 
from  recollection,  so  distinctly  was  every 
feature  and  expression  impressed  upon 
his  mind.  In  the  autumn  of  1789  he 
returned  from  Europe,  and  began  his 
sketches  of  the  chiefs  and  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution,  afterwards  embodied  in 
the  pictures  that  adorn  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Capitol,  and  the  originals  of  which, 
invaluable  for  their  authenticity,  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  gallery  at  New 
Haven.  Here  is  preserved  the  most 
spirited  portrait  of  Washington  that 
exists — the  only  reflection  of  him,  as 
a  soldier  of  freedom,  worthy  of  the 
name,  drawn  from  life.  The  artist's 
own  account  of  this  work  is  given  in  his 
memoirs:  "In  1792  I  was  again  in 
Philadelphia,  and  there  painted  the  por- 
trait of  General  Washington,  now 
placed  in  the  gallery  at  New  Haven, 
the  best,  certainly,  of  those  that  I 
painted,  and  the  best,  in  my  estimation, 
which  exists  in  his  heroic  and  military 
oharacter.  The  city  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.»  instructed  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  one 
of  the  representatives  of  South  Carolina, 
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to  employ  me  to  paint  for  them  a  por- 
trait of  the  great  man,  and  I  undertook 
it  con  amoTCt  as  the  commission  was  un- 
limited, meaning  to  give  his  military 
character  at  the  most  sublime  moment 
of  its  exertion — the  evening  previous  to 
Hie  battle  of  Trenton,  when,  viewing  the 
yast  superiority  of  his  approaching 
enemy,  the  impossibility  of  again  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  or  retreating  down  the 
river,  he  conceives  the  plan  of  returning 
by  a  night  march  into  toe  country  from 
which  he  had  been  driven,  thus  cutting 
off  the  enemy's  communication  and  de- 
stroying die  depot  of  stores  at  Bruns- 
wick.1' There  is  a  singular  felicity  in 
this  choice  of  the  moment  to  represent 
Washington,  for  it  combines  all  the 
most  desirable  elements  of  expression 
characteristic  of  the  man.  It  is  a  mo- 
ment, not  of  brilliant  achievement,  but  of 
Intrepid  conception,  when  the  dignity  of 
thought  is  united  with  the  sternness  of 
resolve,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  daring 
experiment  kindles  the  habitual  mood 
of  self-control  into  an  unwonted  glow. 
As  the  artist  unfolded  his  design  to 
Washington,  the  memory  of  that  event- 
ful night  thrilled  him  anew ;  he  rehearsed 
the  circumstances,  described  the  soene, 
and  his  face  was  lighted  up  as  the  mem- 
orable orisis  in  his  country's  fate  and  his 
own  career  was  renewed  before  him. 
He  spoke  of  the  desperate  chance,  the 
wild  nope,  and  the  hazardous  but  fixed 
determination  of  that  hour;  and,  as  the 
gratified  painter  declares,  "  looked  the 
soene."  "  The  result,''  be  says,  "was, 
in  my  own  opinion,  eminently  success- 
ful, and  the  General  was  satisfied." 

The  gentleman  who  was  the  medium 
of  this  commission  to  Trumbull,  praised 
his  work;  but,  aware  of  the  popular 
sentiment,  declared  it  not  calm  and 
peaceful  enough  to  satisfy  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  With  reluc- 
tance, the  painter  asked  Washington, 
overwhelmed  as  he  was  with  official 
duty,  to  sit  for  another  portrait,  which 
represents  him  in  his  every-day  aspect, 
and,  therefore,  better  pleased  the  citi- 
zens of  Charleston.  "Keep  this  pic- 
ture," said  Washington  to  the  artist, 
sneaking  of  the  first  experiment,  "  and 
finish  it  to  your  own  taste."  When 
the  Connecticut  State  Society  of  Cin- 
cinnati dissolved,  a  few  of  the  members 
purchased  it  as  a  gift  to  Tale  College.* 
Although  the  concurrent  testimony  of 


those  best  fitted  to  judge  gives  the 
palm  to  Trumbull's  portrait,  now  in  the 
gallery  at  New  Haven,  as  the  most 
faithful  likeness  of  Washington  in  his 
prime,  this  praise  seems  to  refer  rather 
to  the  geueral  expression  and  air  than 
to  the  details  of  the  face.  Trumbull 
often  failed  in  giving  a  satisfactory 
likeness ;  he  never  succeeded  in  render- 
the  complexion,  as  is  obvious  by  com- 
paring that  of  his  picture  in  the  New 
York  City  Hall  with  any  or  all  of  Stuart's 
heads ;  the  former  is  yellow,  and  gives 
the  idea  of  a  bilious  temperament,  while 
the  latter,  in  every  instance,  have  the 
florid,  ruddy  tint,  which,  we  are  assured, 
was  characteristic  of  Washington,  and 
indicative  of  his  active  habits,  constant 
exposure  to  the  elements,  and  Saxon 
blood.  .The  best  efforts  of  Trumbull 
were  his  first,  careful  sketches;  he  never 
could  elaborate  with  equal  effect;  the 
collection  of  small,  original  heads,  from 
which  his  historical  pictures  were  drawn, 
are  invaluable,  as  the  most  authentic  re- 
semblances in  existence  of  our  revolu- 
tionary heroes.  They  have  a  genuine 
look  and  a  spirited  air,  seldom  discover- 
able in  the  enlarged  copies. 

"  Washington!"  says  Trumbull,  in 
describing  the  picture,  "is  represented 
standing  on  elevated  ground,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  creek  at  Trenton,  a 
little  bel6w  the  stone-bridge  and  mill. 
He  has  a  reconnoitering  glass  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  examining  the  strength  of  the  hos- 
tile army,  pouring  into  and  occupying 
Trenton,  which  he  has  just  abandoned 
at  their  appearance ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained their  great  superiority,  as  well  in 
numbers  as  discipline,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been  meditating  how  to  avoid 
the  apparently  impending  ruin,  and  to 
have  just  formed  the  plan  which  he 
executed  during  the  night  This  led  to 
the  splendid  success  at  Princeton  on  the 
following  morning;  and,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  great  Frederic,  placed  his 
military  character  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  greatest  commanders  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Behind,  and  near, 
an  attendant  holds  his  horse.  Every 
minute  article  of  dress,  down  to  the 
buttons  and  spurs,  and  the  buckles  and 
straps  of  the  horse  furniture,  was  care- 
fully painted  from  the  different  ob- 
jects." 

Although  not  so  familiar  as  Stuart's, 


*  Life  of  Col.  Trumbull,  p.  167. 
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numerous  good  copies  of  Trumbull's 
Washington,  some  from  his  own,  and 
others  by  later  penoils,  hare  rendered  it 
almost  as  well  known  in  this  country. 
Contemporaries  gave  it  a  decided  pre- 
ference ;  it  recalled  the  man  who  was 
"  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
ere  age  relaxed  the  facial  musoles  and 
modified  the  decisire  lines  of  the  mouth; 
it  was  associated  in  their  minds  with 
the  indignant  rebuke  at  Monmouth,  the 
brilliant  surprise  at  Trenton,  and  the 
heroic  patience  at  Valley  Forge;  it 
was  the  Washington  of  their  youth, 
who  led  the  armies  of  freedom.  Ask 
an  elderly  Knickerbocker  what  pic- 
ture will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
Washington,  and  he  will  confidently  re- 
fer you,  as  the  testimony  of  his  father 
has  taught  him,  to  Trumbull's  portrait 
in  the  City  Hall.  When  Lafayette  first 
beheld  a  copy  of  this  picture,  in  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  New  Jersey,  on  his 
visit  to  this  country,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
delight  at  its  resemblance. 

To  trace  the  history  of  each  of 
Stuart's  portraits  of  Washington  would 
prove  of  curious  interest.  One  of  his 
letters  to  a  relative,  dated  the  2d  of 
November,  1794,  enables  us  to  fix  the 
period  of  the  earliest  experiment.  "  The 
object  of  my  journey,"  he  says,  "  is 
only  to  secure  a  portrait  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  finish  yours."  One  of  the 
succeeding  pictures  was  bought  from 
the  artist's  studio  by  Mr.  Tayloe,  of 
Washington,  and  is  at  present  owned 
by  his  son,  B.  Ogle  Tayloe,  Escj. ;  an- 
other was  long  in  the  possession  of 
Madison,  and  is  now  in  that  of  Gov.  £. 
Coles,  of  Philadelphia.  The  full-length, 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  at  the  seat 
of  government,  was  saved  through  the 
foresight  and  care  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Madison,  when  the  city  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  the  last  war.  Another 
portrait  of  undoubted  authenticity  was 
offered  to  and  declined  by  Congress,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  is  owned  by  a 
Boston  gentleman;  and  one  graced 
the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Samuel 
Williams,  the  London  Danker.  The 
feature  usually  exaggerated  in  poor 
copies,  and  the  least  agreeable  in  the 
original,  is  the  mouth,  resulting  from 
the  want  of  support  of  those  muscles 
eonseauent  on  the  loss  of  teeth,  a  de- 
fect which  Stuart  vainly  attempted  to 
remedy  by  inserting  cotton  between  the 
jaw  and  the  lips;  and  Wilson  Peale 


more  permanently,  but  not  less  ineffect- 
ually, sought  to  retrieve  by  a  set  of  ar- 
tificial teetn.  We  have  seen  in  Western 
New  York  a  cabinet  head  of  Washing- 
ton, which  bears  strong  evidence  of 
Stuart's  pencil,  and  is  traced  directly 
by  its  present  owner  to  his  hand,  which 
was  purchased  of  the  artist  and  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Columbia  County,  New 
York. 

While  Congress  was  in  session  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1794,  Stuart  went 
thither  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Washington,  from  John  Jay.  He  first 
met  his  illustrious  subject  on  a  reception 
evening,  and  was  spontaneously  accosted 
by  him  with  a  greeting  of  dignified 
urbanity.  Familiar  as  was  the  painter 
with  eminent  men,  he  afterwards  declared 
that  no  human  being  ever  awakened  in 
him  the  sentiment  of  reverence  to  such 
a  degree.  For  a  moment,  he  lost  his 
self-possession — with  him  an  experience 
quite  unprecedented — and  it  was  not 
until  several  interviews  that  he  felt 
himself  enough  at  home  with  his  sitter 
to  give  the  requisite  concentration  of 
mind  to  his  work.  This  was  owing  not 
less  to  the  personal  impressiveness  of 
Washington — which  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  felt  and  acknowledged 
— than  to  the  profound  respect  and  deep 
interest  which  the  long  anticipations  of 
the  artist  had  fostered  in  his  own  mind. 
He  failed,  probably  from  this  cause,  in 
his  first  experiment  No  portrait-painter 
has  left  such  a  reputation  for  the  faculty 
of  eliciting  expression,  by  his  social  tact, 
as  Stuart  He  would  even  defer  his  task, 
upon  any  pretext,  untif  he  succeeded  in 
making  the  sitter,  as  he  said,  "  look  like 
himself."  To  induce  a  natural,  uncon- 
scious, and  characteristic  mood,  was  his 
initiative  step  in  the  execution  of  a 
portrait  Innumerable  are  the  anecdotes 
of  his  ingenuity  and  persistence  in  car- 
rying out  this  habit  More  or  less 
conversant  with  every  topic  of  general 
interest,  and  endowed  with  rare  conver- 
sational ability  and  knowledge  of  char- 
acter, he  seldom  failed  to  excite  the 
ruling  passion,  magnetise  the  promi- 
nent idiosyncrasy,  or  awaken  the  pro- 
fessional interest  of  the  occupant  of  his 
throne,  whether  statesman,  farmer,  actor, 
judge,  or  merchant;  and  his  fund  of 
good  stories,  narrated  with  dramatic 
effect,  by  enchaining  the  attention  or 
enlisting  the  sympathies,  usually  made 
the  delighted  listener  self-oblivious  and 
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demonstrative,  when,  with  an  alertness 
and  precision  like  magic,  the  watchful 
limner  transferred  the  vital  identity  of 
his  pre-occupied  and  fascinated  subject, 
with  almost  breathing  similitude.  In 
Washington,  however,  he  found  a  less 
flexible  character  upon  which  to  scintil- 
late his  wit  •and  open  his  anecdotical 
battery.  Facility  of  adaptation  seldom 
accompanies  great  individuality ;  and  a 
man  whose  entire  life  has  been  oppressed 
with  responsibility,  and  in  whom  the 
prevalent  qualities  are  conscience  and 
good  sense,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
possess  humor  and  geniality  in  the  same 
proportion  as  self-control  and  reflection. 
On  the  professional  themes  of  agricul- 
ture and  military  science,  Washington 
was  always  ready  to  converse,  if  not 
with  enthusiasm,  at  least  in  an  attentive 
and  intelligent  strain ;  but  the  artillery 
of  repartee,  and  the  sallies  of  fancy, 
made  but  a  slight  impression  upon  his 
grave  and  reserved  nature.  He  was 
deficient  in  language— far  more  a  man 
of  action  than  of  words — and  had  been 
obliged  to  think  too  much  on  vast  in- 
terests, to  *|  carry  America  in  his  brain," 
as  one  of  his  eulogists  has  aptly  said,  to 
readily  unbend  in  colloauial  diversion. 
By  degrees,  however,  the  desired  re- 
lation was  established  between  himself 
and  the  artist,  who,  of  several  portraits, 
iustly  gave  the  preference  to  the  Lans- 
downe picture  and  the  unfinished  one 
now  possessed  by  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
They,  doubtless,  are  the  most  perfect 
representations  of  Washington,  as  he 
looked  at  the  time  they  were  executed. 
The  freshness  of  color,  the  studious  mod- 
eling of  the  brow,  the  mingling  of  clear 
purpose  and  benevolence  in  the  eye,  and 
a  thorough  nobleness  and  dignity  in  the 
whole  head,  realize  all  the  most  in- 
telligent admirer  of  the  original  has 
imagined — not,  indeed,  when  think- 
ing of  him  as  the  intrepid  leader  of 
•  armies,  but  in  the  last  analysis  and 
complete  image  of  the  hero  in  retire- 
ment It  is  this  master-piece  of  Stuart 
that  has  not  only  perpetuated,  but  dis- 
tributed over  the  globe  the  resemblance 
of  Washington.  It  has  been  sometimes 
lamented  that  so  popular  a  work  does 
not  represent  him  in  the  aspect  of  a 
successful  warrior,  or  in  the  flush  of 
youth ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  singular 
harmony  between  this  venerable  image 
— bo  majestic,  benignant,  and  serene — 
and  the  absolute  character  and  peculiar 
example  of  Washington,  separated  from 


what  was  purely  incidental  and  contin- 
gent in  his  life.  Self-control,  endurance, 
dauntless  courage,  loyalty  to  a  just  bat 
sometimes  desperate  cause,  hope  through 
the  most  hopeless  crises,  and  a  tone  of 
feeling  the  most  exalted,  united  to  habits 
of  candid  simplicity,  are  better  embodied 
in  such  a  calm,  magnanimous,  mature 
image,  full  of  dignity  and  sweetness, 
than  if  portrayed  in  battle  array  or 
melodramatic  attitude. 

A  letter  of  Stuart's  which  appeared  in 
the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  in  1833,  attested 
by  three  gentlemen  of  Boston,  with  one 
from  Washington  making  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  sitting,  proves  the  error  long 
current  in  regard  both  to  the  dates  and 
the  number  of  this  artist's  original  por- 
traits. He  there  distinctly  states  that 
he  never  executed  but  three  from  life, 
the  first  of  which  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  he  destroyed  it;  the  second  was 
the  picture  for  Lord  Lansdowne;  and 
the  third,  the  one  now  belonging  to 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  The  finishing 
touches  were  put  to  the  one  in  Septem- 
ber, 1795,  and  to  the  other,  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  spring  of  1796.  This  last, 
it  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cutis, 
which  we  have  examined,  was  undertaken 
against  the  desire  of  Washington,  and 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  wife, 
who  wished  a  portrait  from  life  of  her 
illustrious  husband  to  be  placed  among 
the  other  family  pictures  at  Mount 
Vernon.  For  this  express  purpose,  and 
to  gratify  her,  the  artist  commenced  the 
work,  and  Washington  agreed  to  sit  once 
more.  It  was  left,  intentionally,  unfin- 
ished, and  when  subsequently  claimed 
by  Mr.  Custis,  who  offered  a  premium 
upon  the  original  price,  Stuart  excused 
himself,  much  to  the  former's  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  requi- 
site legacy  for  his  children.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  Lansdowne  portrait, 
the  artist  executed  for  William  Consta- 
ble that  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
grandson,  Henry  £.  Pierrepont,  Esq., 
of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Motives  of  personal 
friendship  induced  the  artist  to  exert 
his  best  skill  in  this  instance ;  it  is  a 
fac-  simile  of  its  prototype,  and  the  ex- 
pression has  been  thought  even  more 
noble,  of  higher  significance,  and  true  to 
the  traditional  character  of  the  subject, 
than  the  Athenaeum  picture.  It  has 
the  eyes  looking  off  and  not  at  the 
spectator,  as  in  the  latter  portrait. 
Mr.  Constable,'  the  original  proprietor, 
was  aid  to  General  Washington;  and 
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when  Lafayette  visited  this  country  in 
1824,  upon  entering  the  drawing-room 
at  Brooklyn  Heights,  where  the  picture 
hangs,  he  exclaimed,  "that  is  my  old 
friend,  indeed  !"  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish 
and  General  Van  Rensselaer  joined 
in  attesting  the  superior  correctness 
of  the  likeness.  The  only  adequate 
engraving  of  the  Athenaeum  picture  is 
the  exquisite  and  faithful  one  by  Joseph 
Andrews.  Mr.  Sparks  has  noted  a 
curious  anecdote  in  relation  to  Stuart 
and  Washington,  which  preserves  one 
of  the  few  authentic  instances  where 
the  chiefs  remarkable  self-control 
lapsed  into  temporary  excitement: — 
44  One  morning,"  he  says,  u  as  the  artist 
approached  the  house,  the  street-door 
and  inner-door  were  open,  so  that  his 
eye  was  led  directly  into  the  parlor, 
and,  just  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  the 
steps,  he  saw  Washington  seize  a  man 
by  the  collar,  and  thrust  him  violently 
across  the  room.  This  being  an  awk- 
ward moment  to  enter  the  house,  he 
passed  on  a  short  distance,  but  immedi- 
ately returned  and  found  the  President 
sitting  very  composedly  in  a  chair. 
After  the  usual  salutation,  his  first 
words  were,  'Mr.  Stuart,  when  you 
went  away,  you  turned  the  face  of  your 
picture  to  the  wall,  and  gave  directions 
that  it  should  remain  so,  to  prevent  it 
receiving  any  injury,  but,  when  I  came 
into  the  room  this  morning,  the  face 
was  turned  outward  as  you  now  see  it, 
the  doors  were  open,  and  here  was  a 
fellow  raising  a  dust  with  a  broom,  and 
I  know  not  but  the  picture  is  ruined.' 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  no  essen- 
tial harm  was  done,  and  the  artist  pro- 
ceeded with  his  task.'*  To  obtain  the 
last  sitting,  the  painter  is  said  to  have 
promised,  if  successful,  to  present  the 
portrait  both  of  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington  to  him  when  finished ;  and 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the 
artist  determined  never  to  complete  the 
pictures,  and  thus  secure  them  for  a 
legacy  to  his  family.  They  remained  in 
the  identical  state  in  which  they  left 
his  easel,  the  vivid  tints  unimpaired, 
the  details  of  each  head  faithfully 
worked  out,  but  the  shoulders  and  bust 
only  sketched,  and  the  rest  of  the  large 
canms  blank  except  a  few  random 
strokes  of  the  brush.  Yet  no  finished 
trophies  of  American  art  have  been 
pondered  with  a  more  critical  and  fond 
gaze  by  the  artists  who  have  subse- 
quently depicted  Washington,  or  with 


more  reverent  admiration  by  the  genera- 
tions of  his  countrymen  who  know  their 
peerless  benefactor  only  through  history 
and  their  faithful  resemblance.  This 
master-piece  is,  however,  said  to  have 
been  rejected  when  offered  to  the  gov- 
ernment; and  it  long  hung  on  the  door 
of  Stuart's  painting-room  on  Fort  Hill, 
in  Boston.  Stuart  first  painted  the 
full  length  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  sub- 
sequently owned  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
London.  He  always  declared,  that, 
although  he  made  twenty-two  copies  of 
the  original,  he  could  never  repro- 
duce it  perfectly'.  The  history  and 
comparative  merits  of  these  portraits 
form  a  curious  speculation.  If  all  the 
facts  were  known,  and  all  the  traits 
critically  noted,  the  record  would  prove 

Suite  a  suggestive  artistic  chapter.  In 
le  opinion  of  many  not  incompetent 
pudges,  the  full  length  in  Faneuil  Hall 
is  the  best,  after  those  owned  by 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Pierrenont,  and 
the  Boston  Athenasum.  This  picture 
was  Becured  by  a  mere  accident.  A 
mediocre  English  painter,  Winstaley, 
had  the  audacity  to  propose  to  Stuart, 
at  Germantown,  to  visit  his  studio  in 
Philadelphia,  and  give  a  stroke  or  two 
of  his  riding  whip  to  some  copies  he 
had  painted  of  the  famous  portrait,  in 
order  that  it  could  be  said  they  received 
the  last  touches  from  Stuart's  own  hand, 
he  to  share  in  the  profits  as  well  as 
the  imposture.  The  indignant  painter 
threatened  to  throw  his  impertinent 
visitor  out  of  the  window ;  but  the  lat- 
ter, not  a  whit  discouraged,  afterwards 
drove  a  thriving  trade  with  his  spurious 
collection.  Among  his  victims  was  a 
Federalist  merchant  of  Boston,  better 
versed  in  politics  and  commerce  than 
the  fine  arts,  who  purchased  and  gave 
one  of  these  literally  •*  counterfeit  pre- 
sentments" to  the  Town  Hall ;  the  de- 
ception onoe  known,  the  wits  of  the 
democratic  party  so  overwhelmed  the 
unlucky  donor  with  their  merciless  gibes, 
that,  in  mere  self-defense,  he  paid  Stu- 
art six  hundred  dollars  for  the  painting 
which  now  ornaments  the  old  cradle  of 
liberty.  In  relating  this  anecdote,  the 
artist,  between  his  pinches  of  snuff, 
used  to  complain  of  his  involuntary 
patron  for  having  paid  him  in  uncur- 
rent  notes  on  which  there  was  a  large 
discount. 

Mr.  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  ear- 
nestly pleaded  with  Stuart  to  allow  him 
to  pay  for  Lord  Lansdowne's  oommis- 
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sion,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  honor  and 
gratification  of  presenting  it  to  that 
nobleman.  This  request  was  acceded 
to,  but  the  artist  was  subsequently 
much  annoyed  by  discovering  several 
engraved  copies  of  this  work,  of  infe- 
rior execution,  on  a  book-seller's  coun- 
ter, in  Philadelphia,  to  whom  they  had 
been  sent,  with  a  pompous  advertise* 
ment,  by  a  print-seller  in  England.  The 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acade- 
my previously  refused  Winstaley  per- 
mission to  copy  the  portrait  belonging 
to  that  institution,  without  the  artist's 
consent;  but  the  law  of  copyright,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  works  of  art,  was 
then  unsettled,  and  Stuart  was  doomed 
to  suffer  incalculable  wrong,  both  in  his 
purse  and  reputation,  by  the  unauthor- 
ized and  inadequate  reproduction  of  his 
great  work.  The  copy  by  the  painter 
himself,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont,  of  Brooklyn,  is  remarkable  for  its 
animated  expression ;  that  in  the  State 
House  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  ad- 
mired by  critics  for  the  apt  and  careful 
moulding  of  the  brow  and  the  purity  of 
the  coloring ;  the  drooping  angle  of  the 
eyelids  is  also  a  noticeable  peculiarity. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  offers  a  great  con- 
trast to  two  portraits  from  the  same 
hand,  in  the  neighboring  Redwood  li- 
brary, exeouted  in  boyhood.  Of  these 
two  invaluable  copies,  the  first,  as  before 
stated,  was  painted  for  Mr.  Constable, 
and  the  second  presented  by  the  artist 
to  the  favorite  town  of  his  native  State. 
The  usual  objection  to  Stuart's  Wash- 
ington is  a  certain  feebleness  about  the 
lines  of  the  mouth,  which  does  not 
correspond  with  the  distinct  outline 
of  the  frontal  region,  the  benign  yet 
resolved  eye,  and  the  harmonious  dig- 
nity of  the  entire  head ;  but  this  defect 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  loss  of  teeth.  In  view 
of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  period,  and  the  age  of 
Washington,  we  cannot  but  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  we  have  so  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  a  portrait,  and  exclaim, 
with  Leslie,  "  how  fortunate  it  was,  that 
a  painter  existed  in  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington, who  could  hand  him  down  look- 
ing like  a  gentleman!"  Dr.  Marshall, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  said  that 
Washington  did  not  resemble  Pine's  por- 
trait, when  he  knew  him,  and  that  Wert- 
mailer's  had  too  French  a  look,  but  that 
Stuart's  was  ••  prodigiously  like."  A 
more  decided  and  magnetic  expression 


is,  indeed,  desirable;  a  more  emotional 

Ehase  would  reveal  the  heroic  fire  that 
ty  beneath  that  calm  look ;  but  it  was 
no  fault  of  the  painter  that  this  was 
not  attained.  After  several  attempts  to 
bring  that  noble  but  restrained  soul  to 
the  surface,  to  make  that  calm  eye  flash 
and  those  patient  features  light  up 
with  excitement,  Stuart,  one  day,  after 
making  every  preparation  for  his  sit- 
ter, left  his  studio  a  few  moments  be- 
fore the  time  of  appointment;  knowing 
Washington's  scrupulous  punctuality 
and  exaction  of  it  in  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do,  the  artist  waited  in  an  ad- 
joining room  until  he  heard  a  loud  ex- 
clamation and  the  rapid  steps  that  told 
of  a  chafed  mood.  Then  he  entered, 
respectfully  greeted  Washington  (who 
sternly  resumed  his  seat),  seized  his 
palette,  and,  after  a  few  touches,  apolo- 
gized by  confessing  he  had  practiced 
the  ruse  to  call  up  a  look  of  moral  in- 
dignation, which  would  give  spirit  to  his 
delineation. 

Opinions  are  quite  diverse  in  regard 
to  the  Wertmuller  portrait.  There  are 
many  points  of  executive  merit  in  the 
original  not  completely  rendered  in  the 
engraving;  the  air  of  the  head,  die 
grave  and  refined  look,  well-arranged 
hair,  neat  ruffles,  and  old-fashioned 
coat,  sprinkled  at  the  shoulders  with 
powder,  at  once  give  the  somewhat 
vague  yet  unmistakable  impression  of 
"  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman."  There 
is  an  expression  of  firmness  and  clear- 
sightedness, and  an  erect  brave  attitude 
which  reveals  the  soldier ;  and  there  is 
more  animation  than  we  are  aooustomed 
to  see  in  portraits  of  Washington.  The 
latter  trait  is  probably  that  which  led  to 
the  selection  of  this  picture  as  an  illus- 
tration to  Irving's  Biography.  It  offers 
a  contrast  to  the  adolescent  head  by 
Wilson  Peale,  and  the  venerable  face 
by  Stuart,  to  be  attached  to  the  suc- 
ceeding volumes.  Of  the  history  and 
claims  of  the  original  work,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  a  Paris  correspondent 
gives  the  facts  credited  by  the  admirers 
of  the  portrait: 

"It  was  painted  by  the  celebrated  Wert- 
muller, in  1795,  at  Philadelphia,  who  went  to; 
the  United  States  for  that  express  purpose; 
and  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being  a  magnifi- 
cent painting,  nut  the  only  portrait  or  him 
taken  at  that  period— at  a  time  before  age  had 
left  its  marks— indeed,  in  the  prime  and  vigor 
of  his  life.  The  picture  was  at  one  time  taken 
to  Washington,  when  the  price  was  held  at 
$10,000,  while  now  it  can  be  had  for  $2,000. 
The  Government  of  Russia  has,  through  its 
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Kmicter  at  Brussels,  made  an  offer ;  bat  I  have 
induced  the  owners  to  hold  on  until  I  can  hear 
from  the  patriotism  of  my  native  State." 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Wertmuller 
was  derived  from  a  superb  picture  of 
Dans,  which,  for  some  time,  occupied 
a  nook,  curtained  from  observation,  in 
the  studio  of  the  late  Henry  Inman,  of 
New  York,  and  had  been  exhibited  in 
Washington  City,  thirty  years  ago. 
There  was  fine  drawing  and  rich  color 
in  this  voluptuous  creation— enough  to 
convey  a  high  idea  of  the  skill  and 
grace  of  the  artist.  With  this  picture 
vividly  in  the  mind,  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  chaste,  subdued  por- 
trait of  Washington  was  from  the  same 
hand.  Yet  granting  the  assertion  that 
Wertmuller  executed  such  a  portrait 
from  life,  there  seems  reason  to  question 
the  originality  of  that  from  which  the 
engraving  in  firing's  Biography  is  taken. 
A  writer  in  the  livening  Post*  of  the 
17th  of  March  last,  states  that  a 
French  gentleman,  M.  Le  Grand,  being 
under  obligations  to  the  eminent  lawyer 
Cornelius  J.  Bogart,  presented  exactly 
each  a  picture,  believed  to  be  an  original, 
to  his  daughter,  which  is  at  present 
owned  by  a  child  of  that  lady.  The 
portrait  recently  brought  to  this  coun- 
try is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Wash- 
ington to  Baron  Wahrendorf,  a  Swedish 
nobleman,  who  was  here  from  1795  to 
1797,  and  who  took  it  to  Sweden,  where 
it  remained  in  his  family  until  the  death 
of  its  head,  when  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Cazenove,  from  whose  estate  it 
was  transferred  to  the  present  owner. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  confidently 
asserted,  that  Washington  invariably 
noted  in  his  diary  his  sittings  to  por- 
trait painters,  and  that  no  entry  appears 
in  referenoe  to  this  picture.    Its  claim 
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to  originality  is,  therefore,  questioned ; 
with  the  impatience  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  that  Washington  con- 
fessed he  may,  at  last,  have  ceased  to 
record  what  became  a  penance,  and 
were  the  picture  satisfactory  in  other 
respects,  we  should  not  be  disposed  to 
complain  that  it  was  skillfully  combined 
from  other  portraits.  But,  in  our  view, 
the  engraving,  at  least,  has  intrinsic 
faults.  It  is  neither  the  Washington 
familiar  to  observation  as  portrayed, 
nor  to  fancy  as  idealized.  There  is  a 
self-conscious  expression  about  the 
mouth,  not  visible  in  Stuart's  or  Trum- 
bull's heads,  ami  out  of  character  in 
itself;  the  eyebrows  are  raised  so  as  to 
indicate  either  a  supercilious  or  a  sur- 
prised mood,  both  alien  to  Washington's 
habitual  state  of  mind ;  it  is  impossible 
for  the  brows  to  be  knit  between  the 
eyes,  and  arched  over  them  at  the  same 
lime,  as  in  this  engraving;  the  eyes 
themselves  have  a  staring  look;  the 
animation  so  much  wanted  is  here  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  that  serenity 
which  was  a  normal  characteristic  of 
the  man;  we  miss  the  modesty,  the 
latent  power,  the  placid  strength,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  looks  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  Washington ;  the 
visage  is  too  elongated;  compared  with 
the  Athenfflum  portrait  this  picture  has 
a  common-place  expression;  it  does  not 
approach  it  in  moral  elevation;  we 
should  pass  it  by  in  a  gallery  as  the 
likeness  of  a  gentleman  and  a  brave 
officer,  but  not  linger  over  it  as  the 
incarnation  of  disinterested,  magnani- 
mous, loyal  courage,  such  as  lent  a 
certain  unconscious,  impressive,  and 
superior  aspect  to  Washington,  and 
divided  him,  by  an  infinite  distance, 
from  the  mob  of  vulgar  heroes. 


WIND    AND    RAIN. 

RATTLE  the  windows,  winds  I 
Bain,  drip  on  the  pane  1 
There  are  tears  and  sighs  in  our  hearts  and  eyes, 
For  the  life  we  live  in  vain ! 

The  gray  sea  heaves,  and  heaves, 

On  the  dreary  flats  of  sand  : 
And  the  blasted  limb  of  the  church-yard  tree 

Shakes  like  a  ghostly  hand  I 

The  dead  are  engulfed  beneath  it, 

Sunk  in  the  grassy  waves ; 
But  we  have  more  dead  in  our  hearts  to-day 

Than  the  earth  in  all  her  graves  1 
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THE  WILLEY  HOUSE. 

A    BALLAD    OF    THE    WHITE    HILLS. 

I. 

SIOME,  children,  put  your  baskets  down, 
yJ  And  let  the  blushing  berries  be ; 
Sit  here  and  wreathe  a  laurel  crown, 
And  if  I  win  it,  give  it  me. 

'Tis  afternoon — it  is  July — 

The  mountain  shadows  grow  and  grow ; 
Your  time  of  rest,  and  mine  is  nigh — 

The  moon  was  rising  long  ago. 

_     • 
While  yet  on  old  ChocOrua's  top 

The  lingering  sunlight  says  farewell, 
Your  purple-fingered  labor  stop, 

And  hear  a  tale  I  have  to  tell. 

II.       * 

You  see  that  cottage  in  the  glen, 

Yon  desolate,  forsaken  shed — 
Whose  moldering  threshold  now  and  then, 

Only  a  few  stray  travelers  tread. 

"No  smoke  is  curling  from  its  roof, 

At  eve  no  cattle  gather  round. 
No  neighbor  now,  with  dint  of  hoof, 

Prints  his  glad  visit  on  the  ground. 

A  happy  home  it  was  of  yore : 
At  morn  the  flocks  went  nibbling  by, 
-     And  Farmer  Willey,  at  his  door, 

Oft  made  their  reckoning  with  his  eye. 

Where  yon  rank  alder  trees  have  sprang, 

And  birches  cluster,  thick  and  tall, 
Once  the  stout  apple  overhung, 

With  his  red  gilts,  the  orchard  wall. 

Eight  fond  and  pleasant,  in  their  ways, 

The  gentle  Willey  people  were, 
I  knew  them  in  those  peaceful  days, 

And  Mary — every  one  knew  her. 

III. 

Two  summers  now  had  seared  the  hills, 

Two  years  of  little  rain  or  dew; 
High  up  the  courses  of  the  rills 

The  wild-rose  and  the  raspberry  grew : 

The  mountain  sides  were  cracked  and  dry, 

And  frequent  fissures  on  the  plain, 
like  mouths,  gaped  open  to  the  sky 

As  though  the  parched  earth  prayed  for  rain. 

One  sultry  August  afternoon, 

Old  Willey,  looking  toward  the  West, 
Said — "We  shall  hear  the  thunder  soon: 

Oh !  if  it  bring  us  rain,  'tis  blest" 
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And  even  with  his  word,  a  smell 
Of  sprinkled  fields  passed  through  the  air, 

And  from  a  single  cloud  there  fell 
A  few  large  drops — the  rain  was  there. 

Ere  set  of  sun  a  thunder-stroke 
Gave  signal  to  the  floods  to  rise : 

Then  die  great  seal  of  heaven  was  broke ! 
Then  burst  the  gates  that  b&red  the  skies ! 

While  from  the  west  the  clouds  rolled  on, 
And  from  the  nor'west  gathered  fast; 

•*  We'll  have  enough  of  rain  anon," 
Said  Willey— "  if  this  deluge  last" 

For  all  these  cliffs  that  stand  sublime 
Around,  like  solemn  priests  appeared, 

Gray  druids  of  the  olden  time, 
Each  with  his  white  and  streaming  beard. 

Till  in  one  sheet  of  sefthing  foam 
The  mingling  torrents  joined  their  might ; 

But  in  the  WiUeys'  quiet  home 

Was  naught  but  silence  and  "  Good  night  2" 

For  soon  thev  went  to  their  repose, 
And  in  their  beds,  all  safe  and  warm, 

Saw  not  how  fast  the  wdters  rose, 
Heard  not  the  growing  of  the  storm. 

But  just  before  the  stroke  of  ten, 
Old  Willey  looked  into  the  night, 

And  called  upon  his  two  hired  men, 
And  woke  nis  wife,  who  struck  a  light ; 

Though  her  hand  trembled,  as  she  heard 
The  horses  whinnying  in  the  stall, 

And — •'  children !"  was  the  only  word, 
That  woman  from  her  lips  let  fall. 

"  Mother !"  the  frighted  infants  cried, 
•  "  What  is  it  ?  has  a  whirlwind  come  Vy 

Wildly  the  weeping  mother  eyed 
Each  little  darling,  but  was  dumb. 

A  sound !  as  though  a  mighty  gale 
Some  forest  from  its  hold  had  riven, 

Mixed  with  a  rattling  noise  like  hail, 
God !  art  thou  raining  rooks  from  heaven  ? 

A  flash !  oh  Christ !  the  lightning  showed 
The  mountain  moving  from  his  seat] 

Out !  out  into  the  slippery  road ! 
Into  the  wet  with  naked  feet! 

No  time  for  dress-— for  life !  for  life ! 

No  time  for  any  word  but  this : 
The  father  grasped  his  boys — his  wife 

Snatched  her  young  babe — but  not  to  kiss. 

And  Mary  with  the  younger  girl, 

Barefoot  and  shivering  in  their  smocks, 

Sped  forth  amid  that  angry  whirl 
Of  rushing  waves  and  whelming  rocks. 
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For  down  the  mountain's  crumbling  side, 
Full  half  the  mountain  from  on  nigh 

Came  sinking,  like  the  snows  that  slide 
From  the  great  Alps  about  July. 

I  And  with  it  went  the  lordly  ash, 

|  And  with  it  went  the  kingly  pine, 

I  Cedar  and  oak  amid  the  crash, 

I  Dropped  down  JJke  clippings  of  the  Tine, 

'  Two  rivers  rushed — the  one  that  broke 

His  wonted  bounds  and  drowned  the  land, 
And  one  that  streamed  with  dust  and  smoke, 
'  A  flood  of  earth,  of  stones  and  sand. 

Then  for  a  time  the  Yale  was  dry, 
The  soil  had  swallowed  up  the  ware ; 

Till  one  star  looking  from  the  sky, 
A  signal  to  the  tempest  gave : 

'  The  clouds  withdrew,  the  storm  was  o'er, 

[  Bright  Aldebaran  burndl  again ; 

II  The  buried  river  rose  once  more, 

I  And  foamed  along  his  gravelly  glen. 

IV. 

At  morn  the  men  of  Conway  felt 

Some  dreadful  thing  had  chanced  that  night, 
And  those  by  Breton  woods  who  dwelt 
I  Observed  the  mountain's  altered  night 

Old  Crawford  and  the  Fabyan  lad 
Came  down  from  Amonoosuck  then, 

And  passed  the  Notch — ah !  strange  and  sad 
It  was  to  see  the  ravaged  glen. 

But  having  toiled  for  miles,  in  doubt, 
With  many  a  risk  of  limb  and  neck, 

They  saw,  and  hailed  with  joyful  shout 
The  Willey  House  amid  the  wreck. 

That  avalanche  of  stones  and  sand, 
Remembering  mercy  in  its  wrath, 

Had  parted,  and  on  either  hand, 
Pursued  the  ruin  of  its  path. 

And  there  upon  its  pleasant  slope, 
!  The  cottage,  like  a  sunny  isle, 

That  wakes  the  shipwrecked  seaman's  hope, 
Amid  that  horror  seemed  to  smile. 

And  still  upon  the  lawn  before, 
j  The  peaceful  sheep  were  nibbling  nigh ; 

'  But  Farmer  Willey  at  his  door 

\  Stood  not  to  count  them  with  his  eye. 

j  And  in  the  dwelling^-0  despair ! 

|  The  silent  room !  the  vacant  bed ! 

I  The  children's  little  shoes  were  there — 

But  whither  were  the  children  fled  ? 

!  That  day  a  woman's  head,  all  gashed, 

Its  long  hair  streaming  in  the  flow, 
Went  o'er  the  dam,  and  then  was  dashed 
Among  the  whirlpools  down  below. 
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And  farther  down,  by  Saco  side, 
They  found  the  mangled  forms  of  four, 

Held  in  an  eddy  of  the  tide ; 
But  Mary,  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Yet  never  to  this  mournful,  vale 
Shall  any  maid,  in  summer  time, 

Come  without  thinking  of  the  tale 
I  now  have  told  you,  in  my  rhyme. 

And  when  the  Willey  House  is  gone, 
And  its  last  rafter  is  decayed, 

Its  history  may  yet  live  on 
In  this  your  ballad  that  I  made. 
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IN  the  year  1799,  Captain  Amasa  De- 
lano, of  Duzbury,  in  Massachusetts, 
commanding  a  large  sealer  and  general 
trader,  lay  at  anchor,  with  a  valuable 
cargo,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Maria — a 
small,  desert,  uninhabited  island  toward 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  long  coast 
of  Chili.  There  he  had  touched  for 
water. 

On  the  second  day,  not  long  after 
dawn,  while  lying  in  his  berth,  his  mate 
came  below,  informing  him  that  a 
strange  sail  was  ooming  into  the  bay. 
Ships  were  then  not  so  plenty  in  those 
waters  as  now.  He  rose,  dressed,  and 
went  on  deck. 

The  morning  was  one  peculiar  to  that 
coast.  Everything  was  mute  and  calm ; 
everything  gray.  The  sea,  though 
undulated  into  long  roods  of  swells, 
seemed  fixed,  and  was  sleeked  at  the 
surface  like  waved  lead  that  has 
cooled  and  set  in  the  smelter's  mold. 
The  sky  seemed  a  gray  mantle.  Flights 
of  troubled  gray  fowl,  kith  and  kin 
with  flights  of  troubled  gray  vapors 
among  which  they  were  mixed,  skimmed 
low  and  fitfully  over  the  waters,  as 
swallows  over  meadows  before  storms. 
Shadows  present,  foreshadowing  deeper 
shadows  to  come. 

To  Captain  Delano's  surprise,  the 
stranger,  viewed  through  the  glass, 
showed  no  colors;  though  to  do  so 
upon  entering  a  haven,  however  unin- 
habited in  its  shores,  where  but  a  single 
other  ship  might  be  lying,  was  the  cus- 
tom among  peaceful  seamen  of  all  na- 
tions.   Considering  the  lawlessness  and 
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loneliness  of  the  spot,  and  the  sort  of 
stories,  at  that  day,  associated  with 
those  seas,  Captain  Delano's  surprise 
might  have  deepened  into  some  uneasi- 
ness had  he  not  been  a  person  of 
a  singularly  undistrustful  good  nature, 
not  liable,  except  on  extraordinary  and 
repeated  excitement,  and  hardly  then, 
to  indulge  in  personal  alarms,  any  way 
involving  the  imputation  of  malign  evil 
in  man.  Whether,  in  view  of  what  hu- 
manity is  oapable,  such  a  trait  implies, 
along  with  a  benevolent  heart,  more 
than  ordinary  quickness  and  accuracy 
of  intellectual  perception,  may  be  left 
to  the  wise  to  determine. 

But  whatever  misgivings  might  have 
obtruded  on  first  seeing  the  stranger, 
would  almost,  in  any  seaman's  mind, 
have  been  dissipated  by  observing  that, 
the  ship,  in  navigating  into  the  harbor, 
was  drawing  too  near  the  land,  for  her 
own  safety's  sake,  owing  to  a  sunken 
reef  making  out  off  her  bow.  This 
seemed  to  prove  her  a  stranger,  indeed, 
not  only  to  the  sealer,  but  the  island; 
consequently,  she  could  be  no  wonted 
freebooter  on  that  ocean.  With  no 
small  interest,  Captain  Delano  continued 
to  watch  her — a  proceeding  not  much 
facilitated  by  the  vapors  partly  mantling 
the  hull,  through  which  the  far  matin 
light  from  her  cabin  streamed  equivo- 
cally enough ;  muoh  like  the  sun — by 
this  time  crescented  on  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  and  apparently,  in  company 
with  the  strange  ship,  entering  the  har- 
bor— which,  wimpled  by  the  same  low, 
oreeping  clouds,  showed  not  unlike  a 
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Lima  intriguante's  one  sinister  eye  peer- 
ing across  the  Plaza  from  the  Indian 
loop-hole  of  her  dusk  saya-y-manta. 

it  might  have  been  but  a  deception 
of  the  vapors,  but,  the  longer  the 
stranger  was  watched,  the  more  singu- 
lar appeared  her  maneuvers.  Ere  long 
it  seemed  hard  to  decide  whether  she 
meant  to  come  in  or  no — what  she  want- 
ed, or  what  she  was  about.  The  wind, 
which  had  breezed  up  a  little  during 
the  night,  was  now  extremely  light  and 
baffling,  which  the  more  increased  the 
apparent  uncertainty  of  her  movements. 

Surmising,  at  last,  that  it  might  be  a 
ship  in  distress,  Captain  Delano  ordered 
his  whale-boat  to  be  dropped,  and,  much 
to  the  wary  opposition  of  his  mate,  pre- 
pared to  board  her,  and,  at  the  least, 
pilot  her  in.  On  the  night  previous,  a 
fishing-party  of  the  seamen  had  gone  a 
long  distance  to  some  detached  rocks 
out  of  sight  from  the  sealer,  and,  an 
hour  or  two  before  day-break,  had  re- 
turned, having  met  with  no  small  suc- 
cess. Presuming  that  the  stranger 
might  have  been  long  off  soundings, 
the  good  captain  put  several  baskets  of 
the  fish,  for  presents,  into  his  boat,  and 
so  pulled  away.  From  her  continuing 
too  near  the  sunken  reef,  deeming  her  in 
danger,  calling  to  his  men,  he  made  all 
haste  to  apprise  those  on  board  of  their 
situation.  But,  some  time  ere  the  boat 
came  up,  the  wind,  light  though  it  was, 
having  shifted,  had  headed  the  vessel 
off,  as  well  as  partly  broken  the  vapors 
from  about  her. 

Upon  gaining  a  less  remote  view,  the 
ship,  when  made  signally  visible  on  the 
verge  of  the  leaden-hued  swells,  with 
the  shreds  of  fog  here  and  there  rag- 
gedly furring  her,  appeared  like  a 
white-washed  monastery  after  a  thun- 
der-storm, seen  perched  upon  some  dun 
cliff  among  the  Pyrenees.  But  it  was 
no  purely  fanciful  resemblance  which 
now,  for  a  moment,  almost  led  Captain 
Delano  to  think  that  nothing  less  than 
a  ship-load  of  monks  was  before  him. 
Peering  over  the  bulwarks  were  what 
really  seemed,  in  the  hazy  distance, 
throngs  of  dark  cowls;  while,  fitfully 
revealed  through  the  open  port-holes, 
other  dark  moving  figures  were  dimly 
descried,  as  of  Black  Friars  pacing  the 
cloisters. 

Upon  a  still  nigher  approach,  this 
appearance  was  modified,  and  the  truo 
character  of  the  vessel  was  plain — a 
Spanish  merchantman  of  the  first  class ; 
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carrying  negro  slaves,  amongst  other 
valuable  freight,  from  one  colonial  port 
to  another.  A  very  large,  and,  in  its  time, 
a  very  fine  vessel,  such  as  in  those  days 
were  at  intervals  encountered  along  that 
main ;  sometimes  superseded  Acapulco 
treasure-ships,  or  retired  frigates  of  the 
Spanish  king's  navy,  which,  like  super- 
annuated Italian  palaces,  still,  under  4 
decline  of  masters,  preserved  signs  of 
former  state. 

As  the  whale-boat  drew  more  and 
more  nigh,  the  cause  of  the  peculiar 
pipe-clayed  aspect  of  the  stranger  was 
seen  in  the  slovenly  neglect  pervading 
her.  The  spars,  ropes,  and  great  part 
of  the  bulwarks,  looked  woolly,  from 
long  unacquaintance  with  the  scraper, 
tar,  and  the  brush.  Her  keel  seemed 
laid,  her  ribs  put  together,  and  she 
launched,  from  Ezekiel's  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones. 

In  the  present  business  in  which  she 
was  engaged,  the  ship's  general  model 
and  rig  appeared  to  have  undergone  no 
material  change  from  their  original  war- 
like and  Froissart  pattern.  However, 
no  guns  were  seen. 

The  tops  were  large,  and  were  railed 
about  witn  what  had  once  been  octa- 
gonal net-work,  all  now  in  sad  disrepair. 
These  tops  hung  overhead  like  three 
ruinous  aviaries,  in  one  of  which  was 
seen  perched,  on  a  ratlin,  a  white  noddy, 
a  strange  fowl,  so  called  from  its  lethar- 
gic, somnambulistic  character,  being  fre- 
quently caught  by  hand  at  sea.  Battered 
and  mouldy,  the  castellated  forecastle 
seemed  some  ancient  turret,  long  ago 
taken  by  assault,  and  then  left  to  de- 
cay. Toward  the  stern,  two  high-raised 
quarter  galleries — the  balustrades  here 
and  there  covered  with  dry,  tindery 
sea-moss— opening  out  from  the  unoc- 
cupied state-cabin,  whose  dead  lights, 
for  all  the  mild  weather,  were  hermeti- 
cally closed  and  calked— these  tenant- 
less  balconies  hung  over  the  sea  as  if  it 
were  the  grand  Venetian  canal.  But 
the  principal  relic  of  faded  g^*" 
was  the  ample  oval  of  the  slneld-uke 
stern-piece,  intricately  carved  with  the 
arms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  medaUioned 
about  by  groups  of  mythological  or 
symbolical  devices ;  uppermost  and  cen- 
tral of  which  was  a  dark  satyr  in  * 
mask,  holding  his  foot  on  the  pros- 
trate neck  of  a  writhing  figure,  hkewi* 
masked.  .    , 

Whether  the  ship  had  a  figure-head, 
or  only  a  plain  beak,  was  not  quite  cei- 
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tain,  owing  to  canvas  wrapped  about 
that  part,  either  to  protect  it  while  un- 
dergoing a  re-furbishing,  or  else  decently 
to  hide  its  decay.  Rudely  painted  or 
chalked,  as  in  a  sailor  freak,  along  the 
forward  side  of  a  sort  of  pedestal  below 
the  canvas,  was  the  sentence,  "  Seguid 
vucstro  jcfe,"  (follow  your  leader) ;  while 
upon  the  tarnished  head-boards,  near 
by,  appeared,  in  stately  capitals,  once 
gilt,  the  ship's  name,  "San  Domi- 
kick,"  each  letter  streakingly  corroded 
with  tricklings  of  copper-spike  rust; 
while,  like  mourning  weeds,  dark  fes- 
toons of  sea-grass  slunily  swept  to  and 
fro  oyer  the  name,  with  every  hearse- 
like roll  of  the  hulL 

As  at  last  the  boat  was  hooked  from 
the  bow  along  toward  the  gangway 
amidship,  its  keel,  while  yet  some 
inches  separated  from  the  hull,  harshly 
grated  as  on  a  sunken  coral  reef.  It 
proved  a  huge  bunch  of  conglobated 
barnacles  adhering  below  the  water  to 
the  side  like  a  wen ;  a  token  of  baffling 
airs  and  long  calms  passed  somewhere 
in  those  seas. 

Climbing  the  side,  the  visitor  was  at 
once  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  throng 
of  whites  and  blacks,  but  the  latter  out- 
numbering the  former  more  than  could 
have  been  expected,  negro  transporta- 
tion-ship as  the  stranger  in  port  was. 
But,  in  one  language,  and  as  with  one 
voice,  all  poured  out  a  common  tale  of 
suffering ;  in  which  the  negresses,  of 
whom  there  were  not  a  few,  exceeded 
the  others  in  their  dolorous  vehemence. 
The  scurvy,  together  with  a  fever,  had 
swept  off  a  great  part  of  their  number, 
more  especially  the  Spaniards.  Off  Cape 
Horn,  they  had  narrowly  escaped  ship- 
wreck ;  then,  for  days  together,  they  had 
lain  tranced  without  wind;  their  provi- 
sions were  low;  their  water  next  to 
none;  their  lips  that  moment  were 
baked. 

While  Captain  Delano  was  thus  made 
the  mark  of  all  eager  tongues,  his  one 
eager  glance  took  in  all  the  faces,  with 
every  other  object  about  him. 

Always  upon  first  boarding  a  large 
and  populous  ship  at  sea,  especially  a 
foreign  one,  with  a  nondescript  crew 
such  as  Lascars  or  Manilla  men,  the 
impression  varies  in  a  peculiar  way 
from  that  produced  by  first  entering  a 
Strange  house  with  strange  inmates  in  a 
strange  land.  Both  house  and  ship, 
the  one  by  its  walls  and  blinds,  the 
other  by  its  high  bulwarks  like  ramparts, 


hoard  from  view  their  interiors  till  the 
last  moment;  but  in  the  case  of  the, 
shin  there  is  this  addition;  that  the 
living  spectacle  it  contains,  upon  its 
sudden  and  complete  disclosure,  has, 
in  contrast  with  the  blank  ocean  which 
zones  it,  something  of  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  The  ship  seems  unreal; 
these  strange  costumes,  gestures,  and 
faces,  but  a  shadowy  tableau  just 
emerged  from  the  deep,  which  directly 
must  receive  baok  what  it  gave. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  such  influence 
as  above  is  attempted  to  be  described, 
which,  in  Captain  Delano's  mind,  hight- 
ened  whatever,  upon  a  staid  scrutiny, 
might  have  seemed  unusual ;  especially 
the  conspicuous  figures  of  four  elderly 
grizzled  negroes,  their  heads  like  black, 
doddered  willow  tops,  who,  in  venerable 
contrast  to  the  tumult  below  them,  were 
couched  sphynx-like,  one  on  the  star- 
board cat- head,  another  on  the  lar- 
board, and  the  remaining  pair  face  to 
face  on  the  opposite  bulwarks  above 
the  main-chains.  They  each  had  bits 
of  unstranded  old  junk  in  their  hands, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  stoical  self-content, 
were  picking  the  junk  into  oakum,  a 
small  heap  of  which  lay  by  their  sides. 
They  accompanied  the  task  with  a 
continuous,  low,  monotonous  chant; 
droning  and  druling  away  like  so  many 
gray-headed  bag-pipers  playing  a  fu- 
neral march. 

The  quarter-deck  rose  into  an  ample 
elevated  poop,  upon  the  forward  verge 
of  which,  lifted,  like  the  oakum-pick- 
ers, some  eight  feet  above  the  general 
throng,  sat  along  in  a  row,  separated  by 
regular  spaces,  the  cross-legged  figures 
of  six  other  blacks ;  each  with  a  rusty 
hatchet  in  his  hand,  which,  with  a  bit  of 
brick  and  a  rag,  he  was  engaged  like  a 
scullion  in  scouring;  while  between 
each  two  was  a  small  stack  of  hatchets, 
their  rusted  edges  turned  forward 
awaiting  a  like  operation.  Though  oc- 
casionally the  four  oakum-pickers  would 
briefly  address  some  person  or  persons 
in  the  crowd  below,  yet  the  six  hatchet- 
polishers  neither  spoke  to  others,  nor 
breathed  a  whisper  among  themselves, 
but  sat  intent  upon  their  task,  except 
at  intervals,  when,  with  the  peculiar 
love  in  negroes  of  uniting  industry  with 
pastime,  two  and  two  they  sideways 
clashed  their  hatchits  together,  like- 
cymbals,  with  a  barbarous  dm.  All  six, 
unlike  the  generality,  had  the  raw  as- 
pect of  unsophisticated  Africans. 
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Bat  that  first  comprehensive  glance 
which  took  in  those  ten  figures,  with 
scores  less  conspicuous,  rested  but  an 
instant  upon  them,  as,  impatient  of  the 
hubbub  of  voices,  the  visitor  turned  in 
quest  of  whomsoever  it  might  be  that 
commanded  the  ship. 

But  as  if  not  unwilling  to  let  nature 
make  known  her  own  case  among  his 
suffering  charge,  or  else  in  despair  of 
restraining  it  tor  the  time,  the  Spanish 
captain,  a  gentlemanly,  reserved-look- 
ing, and  rather  young  man  to  a  stran- 
ger's eye,  dressed  with  singular  rich- 
ness, but  bearing  plain  traces  of  re- 
cent sleepless  cares  and  disquietudes, 
stood  passively  by,  leaning  against  the 
main-mast,  at  one  moment  casting  a 
dreary,  spiritless  look  upon  his  excited 
people,  at  the  next  an  unhappy  glance 
toward  his  visitor.  By  his  side  stood 
a  black  of  small  stature,  in  whose  rude 
face,  as  occasionally,  like  a  shepherd's 
dog,  he  mutely  turned  it  up  into  the 
Spaniard's,  sorrow  and  affection  were 
equally  blended. 

Struggling  through  the  throng,  the 
American  advanced  to  the  Spaniard, 
assuring  him  of  his  sympathies,  and 
offering  to  render  whatever  assistance 
might  be  in  his  power.  To  which  the 
Spaniard  returned,  for  the  present,  but 
grave  and  ceremonious  acknowledg- 
ments, his  national  formality  dusked 
by  the  saturnine  mood  of  ill  health. 

But  losing  no  time  in  mere  compli- 
ments, Captain  Delano  returning  to  the 
gangway,  had  his  baskets  of  fish  brought 
up;  and  as  the  wind  still  continued 
light,  so  that  some  hours  at  least  must 
elapse  ere  the  ship  could  be  brought  to 
the  anchorage,  he  bade  his  men  return 
to  the  sealer,  and  fetch  baok  as  much 
water  as  the  whale-boat  could  carry, 
with  whatever  soft  bread  the  steward 
might  have,  all  the  remaining  pumpkins 
on  board,  with  a  box  of  sugar,  and  a 
dozen  of  his  private  bottles  of  cider. 

Not  many  minutes  after  the  boat's 
pushing  ofi,  to  the  vexation  of  all,  the 
wind  entirely  died  away,  and  the  tide 
turning,  began  drifting  back  the  ship 
helplessly  seaward.  But  trusting  this 
would  not  long  last,  Captain  Delano 
sought  with  good  hopes  to  cheer  up  the 
strangers,  feeling  no  small  satisfaction 
that,  with  persons  in  their  condition  he 
could — thanks  to  his  frequent  voyages 
along  the  Spanish  main — converse  with 
some  freedom  in  their  native  tongue. 

While  left  alone  with  them,  he  was 


not  long  in  observing  some  things  tend- 
ing to  high  ten  his  first  impressions; 
but  surprise  was  lost  in  pity,  both  for 
the  Spaniards  and  blacks,  alike  evi- 
dently reduced  from  scarcity  of  water 
and  provisions;  while  long-continued 
suffering  seemed  to  have  brought  out 
the  less  good-natured  qualities  of  the 
negroes,  besides,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
pairing the  Spaniard's  authority  over 
them.  But,  under  the  circumstances, 
precisely  this  condition  of  things  was 
to  have  been  anticipated.  In  armies, 
navies,  cities,  or  families,  in  nature 
herself,  nothing  more  relaxes  good  order 
than  misery.  Still,  Captain  Delano 
was  not  without  the  idea,  that  had 
Benito  Cereno  been  a  man  of  greater 
energy,  misrule  would  hardly  have  come 
to  the  present  pass.  But  the  debility, 
constitutional  or  induced  by  the  hard- 
ships, bodily  and  mental,  of  the  Spanish 
captain,  was  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked. A  prey  to  settled  dejection,  as 
if  long  mocked  with  hope  he  would  not 
now  indulge  it,  even  when  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  mock,  the  prospect  of  that  day 
or  evening  at  furthest,  lying  at  anchor, 
with  plenty  of  water  for  his  people,  and 
a  brother  captain  to  counsel  and  be-  . 
friend,  seemed  in  no  perceptible  degree 
to  encourage  him.  His  mmd  appeared 
unstrung,  if  not  still  more  seriously 
affected.  Shut  up  in  these  oaken  walls, 
chained  to  one  dull  round  of  command, 
whose  unconditionality  cloyed  him,  like 
some  hypochondriac  abbot  he  moved 
slowly  about,  at  times  suddenly  paus- 
ing, starting,  or  staring,  biting  his  lip, 
biting  his  finger-nail,  flushing,  paling, 
twitching  his  beard,  with  other  symp- 
toms of  an  absent  or  moody  mind. 
This  distempered  spirit  was  lodged,  as 
before  hinted,  in  as  distempered  a 
frame.  He  was  rather  tall,  bnt  seemed 
never  to  have  been  robust,  and  now 
with  nervous  suffering  was  almost  worn 
to  a  skeleton.  A  tendency  to  some 
pulmonary  complaint  appeared  to  have 
been  lately  confirmed.  His  voice  was 
like  that  of  one  with  lungs  half  gone, 
hoarsely  suppressed,  a  husky  whisper. 
No  wonder  that,  as  in  this  state  he 
tottered  about,  his  private  servant  ap- 
prehensively followed  him.  Sometimes 
the  negro  gave  his  master  his  arm,  or 
took  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket 
for  him ;  performing  these  and  similar 
offices  with  that  affectionate  zeal  which 
transmutes  into  something  filial  or  fra- 
ternal acts  in  themselves  bat  menial; 
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and  which  has  gained  for  the  negro  the 
repute  of  making  the  most  pleasing 
body  servant  in  the  world;  one,  too, 
whom  a  master  need  be  on  no  stiffly 
superior  terms  with,  but  may  treat  with 
familiar  trust;  less  a  servant  than  a 
devoted  companion. 

Marking  the  noisy  indocility  of  the 
blacks  in  general,  as  well  as  what 
seemed  the  sullen  inefficiency  of  the 
whites,  it  was  not  without  humane  satis- 
faction that  Captain  Delano  witnessed 
the  steady  good  conduct  of  Babo. 

But  the  good  conduct  of  Babo,  hardly 
more  than  the  ill-behavior  of  others, 
seemed  to  withdraw  the  half-lunatic 
Don  Benito  from  his  cloudy  languor. 
Not  that  such  precisely  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  Spaniard  on  the 
mind  of  his  visitor.  The  Spaniard's 
individual  unrest  was,  for  the  present, 
but  noted  as  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  ship's  general  affliction.  Still,  Cap- 
tain Delano  was  not  a  little  concerned 
at  what  he  could  not  help  taking  for  the 
time  to  be  Don  Benito's  unfriendly  in- 
difference towards  himself.  The  Spani- 
ard's manner,  too,  conveyed  a  sort  of 
sour  and  gloomy  disdain,  which  he 
seemed  at  no  pains  to  disguise.  But 
this  the  American  in  charity  ascribed 
to  the  harassing  effects  of  sickness, 
since,  in  former  instances,  he  had  noted 
that  there  are  peculiar  natures  on  whom 
prolonged  physical  suffering  seems  to 
cancel  every  social  instinct  of  kindness ; 
as  if  forced  to  black  bread  themselves, 
they  deemed  it  but  equity  that  each 
person  coming  nigh  them  should,  indi- 
rectly, by  some  slight  or  affront,  be 
made  to  partake  of  their  fare. 

But  ere  long  Captain  Delano  be- 
thought him  that,  indulgent  as  he  was 
at  the  first,  in  judging  the  Spaniard,  he 
might  not,  after  all,  have  exercised 
charity  enough.  At  bottom  it  was  Don 
Benito's  reserve  which  displeased  him ; 
but  the  same  reserve  was  Bhown  towards 
all  but  his  personal  attendant.  Even 
the  formal  reports  which,  according  to 
sea-usage,  were,  at  stated  times,  made 
to  him  by  some  petty  underling,  either 
a  white,  mulatto  or  black,  he  hardly 
had  patience  enough  to  listen  to,  with- 
out betraying  contemptuous  aversion. 
His  manner  upon  such  occasions  was, 
in  its  degree,  not  unlike  that  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  been  his 
imperial  countryman's,  Charles  V.,  just 
previous  to  the  the  anchoritish  retire- 
ment of  that  monarch  from  the  throne. 


This  splenetic  disrelish  of  his  place 
was  evinced  in  almost  every  function 
pertaining  to  it.  Proud  as  he  was 
moody,  he  condescended  to  no  personal 
mandate.  Whatever  special  orders  were 
necessary,  their  delivery  was  delegated 
to  his  body-servant,  who  in  turn  trans- 
ferred them  to  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, through  runners,  alert  Spanish 
boys  or  slave  boys,  like  pages  or  pilot- 
fish  within  easy  call  continually  hover- 
ing round  Don  Benito.  So  that  to  have 
beheld  this  undemonstrative  invalid 
eliding  about,  apathetic  and  mute,  no 
landsman  could  have  dreamed  that  in 
him  was  lodged  a  dictatorship  beyond 
which,  while  at  sea,  there  was  no  earthly 
appeal. 

Thus,  the  Spaniard,  regarded  in  his  re- 
serve, seemed  as  the  involuntary  victim 
of  mental  disorder.  But,  in  fact,  his 
reserve  might,  in  some  degree,  have 
proceeded  from  design.  If  so,  then  in 
Don  Benito  was  evinced  the  unhealthy 
climax  of  that  ioy  though  conscientious 
policy,  more  or  less  adopted  by  all 
commanders  of  large  ships,  which,  ex- 
cept in  signal  emergencies,  obliterates 
alike  the  manifestation  of  sway  with 
every  trace  of  sociality;  transforming 
the  man  into  a  block,  or  rather  into  a 
loaded  cannon,  which,  until  there  is 
call  for  thunder,  has  nothing  to  say. 

Viewing  him  in  this  light,  it  seemed 
but  a  natural  token  of  the  perverse 
habit  induced  by  a  long  course  of  such 
hard  self-restraint,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  condition  of  his  ship, 
the  Spaniard  should  still  persist  in  a 
demeanor,  which,  however  harmless,  or, 
it  may  be,  appropriate,  in  a  well  ap- 
pointed vessel,  such  as  the  San  Doroi- 
nick  might  have  been  at  the  outset 
of  the  voyage,  was  anything  but  judi- 
cious now.  But  the  Spaniard  perhaps 
thought  that  it  was  with  captains  as 
with  gods:  reserve,  under  all  events, 
must  still  be  their  cue.  But  more  prob- 
ably this  appearance  of  slumbering  do- 
minion might  have  been  but  an  attempted 
disguise  to  conscious  imbecility — not 
deep  policy,  but  shallow  device.  But 
be  all  this  as  it  might,  whether  Don 
Benito's  manner  was  designed  or  not, 
the  more  Captain  Delano  noted  its  per- 
vading reserve,  the  less  he  felt  uneasi- 
ness at  any  particular  manifestation  of 
that  reserve  towards  himself. 

Neither  were  his  thoughts  taken  up 
by  the  captain  alone.  Wonted  to  the 
quiet  orderliness  of  the  sealer' b  com- 
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fortable  family  of  a  crew,  the  noisy 
oonfusion  of  the  San  Dominick's  suffer- 
ing host  repeatedly  challenged  his  eye. 
Some  prominent  breaches  not  only  of 
discipline  but  of  decency  were  observed. 
These  Captain  Delano  could  not  but 
ascribe,  in  the  main,  to  the  absence  of 
those  subordinate  deck-officers  to  whom, 
along  with  higher  duties,  is  entrusted 
what  may  be  styled  the  police  depart- 
ment of  a  populous  ship.  True,  the 
old  oakum-pickers  appeared  at  times  to 
act  the  part  of  monitorial  constables  to 
their  countrymen,  the  blacks;  but 
though  occasionally  succeeding  in  allay- 
ing trifling  outbreaks  now  and  then  be- 
tween man  and  man,  they  could  do 
little  or  nothing  toward  establishing 
general  quiet.  The  San  Dofninick  was 
m  the  condition  of  a  transatlantic  emi- 
grant ship,  among  whose  multitude  of 
Eying  freight  are  some  individuals, 
doubtless,  as  little  troublesome  as  crates 
and  bales;  but  the  friendly  remon- 
strances of  such  with  their  ruder  com- 
panions are  of  not  so  much  avail  as  the 
unfriendly  arm  of  the  mate.  What  the 
San  Dominick  wanted  was,  what  the 
emigrant  ship  has,  stern  superior  offi- 
cers. But  on  these  decks  not  so  much 
as  a  fourth  mate  was  to  be  seen. 

The  visitor's  curiosity  was  roused  to 
learn  the  particulars  or  those  mishaps 
which  had  brought  about  such  absentee- 
ism, with  its  consequences;  because, 
though  deriving  some  inkling  of  the 
voyage  from  the  wails  which  at  the  first 
moment  had  greeted  him,  yet  of  the  de- 
tails no  clear  understanding  had  been 
had.  The  best  account  would,  doubt- 
less, be  given  by  the  captain.  Yet  at 
first  the  visitor  was  loth  to  ask  it,  un- 
willing to  provoke  some  distant  rebuff. 
But  plucking  up  courage,  he  at  last 
accosted  Don  Benito,  renewing  the  ex- 
pression of  his  benevolent  interest,  add- 
ing, that  did  he  (Captain  Delano)  but 
know  the  particulars  of  the  ship's  mis- 
fortunes, he  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
able  in  the  end  to  relieve  them.  Would 
Don  Benito  favor  him  with  the  whole 
story? 

Don  Benito  faltered ;  then,  like  some 
somnambulist  suddenly  interfered  with, 
vacantly  stared  at  his  visitor,  and  ended 
by  looking  down  on  the  deck.  He 
maintained  this  posture  so  long,  that 
Captain  Delano,  almost  equally  discon- 
certed, and  involuntarily  almost  as  rude, 
turned  suddenly  from  him,  walking  for- 
ward to  accost  one  of  the  Spanish  sea- 
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men  for  the  desired  information.  But 
he  had  hardly  gone  five  paces,  when 
with  a  sort  of  eagerness  Don  Benito 
invited  him  back,  regretting  his  mo- 
mentary absence  of  mind,  and  profess- 
ing readiness  to  gratify  him. 

While  most  part  of  the  story  was 
being  given,  the  two  captains  stood  oa 
the  after  part  of  the  main-deck,  a  privi- 
leged spot,  no  one  being  near  but  me 
servant. 

"It  is  now  a  hundred  and  ninety 
day*,"  began  the  Spaniard,  in  his  husky 
whisper,  "  that  this  ship,  well  officered 
and  well  manned,  with  several  cabin 
passengers — some  fifty  Spaniards  b 
all — sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  bound  to 
Lima,  with  a  general  cargo,  Paraguay 
tea  and  the  like — and,"  pointing  for- 
ward, "  that  parcel  of  negroes,  now  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  as  you 
see,  but  then  numbering  over  three 
hundred  souls.  Off  Cape  Horn  we  had 
heavy  gales.  In  one  moment,  by  night, 
three  of  my  best  officers,  with  fifteen 
sailors,  were  lost,  with  the  main-yard; 
the  spar  snapping  under  them  in  the 
slings,  as  they  sought,  with  heavers,  to 
beat  down  the  icy  sail.  To  lighten  the 
hull,  the  heavier  sacks  of  mata  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  with  most  of  the 
water-pipes  lashed  on  deck  at  the  time. 
And  this  last  necessity  it  was,  combined 
with  the  prolonged  detentions  after- 
wards experienced,  which  eventually 
brought  about  our  chief  causes  of  suf- 
fering.   When " 

Here  there  was  a  sudden  fainting 
attack  of  his  cough,  brought  on,  no 
doubt,  by  his  mental  distress.  His 
servant  sustained  him,  and  drawing  a 
cordial  from  his  pocket  placed  it  to  his 
lips.  He  a  little  revived.  Hat  unwill- 
ing to  leave  him  unsupported  while  yet 
imperfectly  restored,  the  black  with  one 
arm  still  encircled  his  master,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  his 
face,  as  if  to  watch  for  the  first  sign  of 
complete  restoration,  or  relapse,  as  the 
event  might  prove. 

The  Spaniard  proceeded,  but  broken- 
ly and  obscurely,  as  one  in  a  dream. 

— "Oh,  my  God!  rather  than  pass 
through  what  I  have,  with  joy  I  would 
have  hailed  the  most  terrible  gales; 
but " 

His  cough  returned  and  with  increased 
violence;  this  subsiding,  with  reddened 
lips  and  closed  eyes  he  fell  heavily 
against  his  supporter. 

u  His  mind  wanders.    He  was  think- 
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ins  of  the  plague  that  followed  the 
gales,"  plaintively  sighed  the  servant; 
44  my  poor,  poor  master !"  wringing  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  wiping  the 
month.  "  But  be  patient,  Sefior,"  again 
turning  to  Captain  Delano,  "  these  fits 
do  not  last  long ;  master  will  soon  be 
himself." 

Don  Benito  reviving,  went  on;  but 
as  this  portion  of  the  story  was  very 
brokenly  delivered,  the  substance  only 
will  here  be  set  down. 

It  appeared  that  after  the  ship  had 
been  many  days  tossed  in  storms  off 
the  Cape,  the  scurvy  broke  out,  carry- 
ing off  numbers  of  the  whites  and  blacks. 
When  at  last  they  had  worked  round 
into  the  Pacific,  their  spars  and  sails 
were  so  damaged,  and  so  inadequately 
handled  by  the  surviving  mariners,  most 
of  whom  were  become  invalids,  that, 
unable  to  lay  her  northerly  course  by 
the  wind,  whioh  was  powerful,  the  un- 
manageable ship  for  successive  days 
and  nights  was  blown  northwestward, 
where  me  breeze  suddenly  deserted  her, 
in  unknown  waters,  to  sultry  calms. 
The  absence  of  the  water-pipes  now 
proved  as  fatal  to  life  as  before  their 
presence  had  menaced  it.  Induced,  or 
at  least  aggravated,  by  the  more  than 
scanty  allowance  of  water,  a  malig- 
nant fever  followed  the  scurvy;  with 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  lengthened 
oalm,  making  such  short  work  of  it  as 
to  sweep  away,  as  by  billows,  whole 
families  of  the  Africans,  and  a  yet 
larger  number,  proportionably,  of  the 
Spaniards,  including,  by  a  luckless  fa- 
tality, every  officer  on  board.  Conse- 
quently, in  thesmart  west  winds  eventu- 
ally following  the  calm,  the  already 
rent  sails  having  to  be  simply  dropped, 
not  furled,  at  need,  had  been  gradually 
reduced  to  the  beggar's  rags  they  were 
now.  To  procure  substitutes  for  his 
lost  sailors,  as  well  as  supplies  of  water 
and  sails,  the  captain  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity had  made  for  Baldivia,  the 
floothermost  oivilized  port  of  Chili  and 
South  America ;  but  upon  nearing  the 
coast  the  thick  weather  had  prevented 
him  from  so  much  as  sightingthat harbor. 
Since  which  period,  almost  without  a 
crew,  and  almost  without  canvas  and 
almost  without  water,  and  at  intervals 
giving  its  added  dead  to  the  sea,  the 
San  Dominick  had  been  battle-dored 
about  by  contrary  winds,  inveigled  by 
currents,  or  grown  weedy  in  calms. 
Like  a  man  lost  in  woods,  more  than 


once  she  had  doubled  upon  her  own 
track. 

"But  throughout  these  calamities," 
huskily  continued  Don  Benito,  painfully 
turning  in  the  half  embrace  of  his  ser- 
vant, "  I  have  to  thank  those  negroes 
you  see,  who,  though  to  your  inexperi- 
enced eyes  appearing  unruly,  have,  in- 
deed, conducted  themselves  with  less 
of  restlessness  than  even  their  owner 
could  have  thought  possible  under  such 
circumstances." 

Here  he  again  fell  faintly  back. 
Again  his  mind  wandered:  but  he 
rallied,  and  less  obscurely  proceeded. 

44  Yes,  their  owner  was  quite  right  in 
assuring  me  that  no  fetters  would  be 
needed  with  his  blacks ;  so  that  while, 
as  is  wont  in  this  transportation,  those 
negroes  have  always  remained  upon 
deck— not  thrust  below,  as  in  the  Guinea- 
men-— they  have,  also,  from  the  be- 
ginning, been  freely  permitted  to  range 
within  given  bounds  at  their  pleasure." 

Once  more  the  faintness  returned— 
his  mind  roved — but,  recovering,  he  re- 
sumed: 

44  But  it  is  Babo  here  to  whom,  under 
God,  I  owe  not  only  mv  own  preserva- 
tion?  but  likewise  to  him,  chiefly,  the 
merit  is  due,  of  pacifying  bis  more 
ignorant  brethren,  when  at  intervals 
tempted  to  murmurings." 

44  Ah,  master,"  sighed  the  black, 
bowing  his  face,  "don't  speak  of  me; 
Babo  is  nothing;  what  Babo  has  done 
was  but  duty." 

" Faithful  fellow!"  cried  Capt  De- 
lano. 4(  Don  Benito,  I  envy  you  such  a 
friend ;  slave  I  cannot  call  him." 

As  master  and  man  stood  before  him, 
the  black  upholding  the  white,  Captain 
Delano  oonld  not  but  bethink  him  of  the 
beauty  of  that  relationship  whioh  could 
present  such  a  spectacle  of  fidelity  on  the 
one  hand  and  confidence  on  the  other. 
The  scene  was  hightened  by  the  con- 
trast in  dress,  denoting  their  relative 
positions.  The  Spaniard  wore  a  loose 
Chili  jacket  of  dark  velvet;  white  small 
clothes  and  stockings,  with  silver  buck- 
les at  the  knee  and  instep;  a  high- 
crowned  sombrero,  of  fine  grass;  a 
slender  sword,  silver  mounted,  hung 
from  a  knot  in  his  sash;  the  last  being 
an  almost  invariable  adjunct,  more  for 
utility  than  ornament,  of  a  South 
American  gentleman's  dress  to  this 
hour.  Excepting  when  his  occasional 
nervous  contortions  brought  about  dis- 
array, there  was  a  certain  precision  in 
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his  attire,  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
unsightly  disorder  around;  especially 
in  the  belittered  Ghetto,  forward  of 
the  main-mast,  wholly  occupied  by  the 
blacks. 

The  servant  wore  nothing  but  wide 
trowsers,  apparently,  from  their  coarse- 
ness and  patches,  made  out  of  some 
old  topsail;  they  were  clean,  and  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  bit  of  unstranded 
rope,  which,  with  his  composed,  depre- 
catory air  at  times,  made  him  look 
something  like  a  begging  friar  of  St 
Francis. 

However  unsuitable  for  the  time  and 
place,  at  least  in  the  blunt-thinking 
American's  eyes,  and  however  strange- 
ly surviving  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
afflictions,  the  toilette  of  Don  Benito 
might  not,  in  fashion  at  least,  have 
gone  beyond  the  style  of  the  day  among 
South  Americans  of  his  class.  Though 
on  the  present  voyage  sailing  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  he  had  avowed  himself 
a  native  and  resident  of  Chili,  whose 
inhabitants  had  not  so  generally  adopt- 
ed the  plain  coat  and  once  plebeian  pan- 
taloons ;  but,  with  a  becoming  modifica- 
tion, adhered  to  their  provincial  costume, 
picturesque  as  any  in  the  world.  Still, 
relative!*/  to  the  pale  history  of  the 
voyage,  and  his  own  pale  face,  there 
seemed  something  so  incongruous  in 
the  Spaniard's  apparel,  as  almost  to 
suggest  the  image  of  an  invalid  courtier 
tottering  about  London  streets  in  the 
time  of  the  plague. 

The  portion  of  the  narrative  which, 
perhaps,  most  excited  interest,  as  well 
as  some  surprise,  considering  the  lati- 
tudes in  question,  was  the  long  calms 
spoken  of,  and  more  particularly  the 
ship's  so  long  drifting  about.  Without 
communicating  the  opinion,  of  course, 
the  American  could  not  but  impute  at 
least  part  of  the  detentions  both  to 
clumsy  seamanship  and  faulty  navi- 
gation. Eying  Don  Benito's  small, 
yellow  hands,  ne  easily  inferred  that 
the  young  captain  had  not  got  into 
command  at  the  hawse-hole,  but  the 
oabin-  window ;  and  if  so,  why  wonder  at 
incompetence,  in  youth,  sickness,  and 
aristocracy  united  ?  Such  was  his  demo- 
cratic conclusion. 

But  drowning  criticism  in  compassion, 
after  a  fresh  repetition  of  his  sympa- 
thies, Captain  Delano  having  heard  out 
his  story,  not  only  engaged,  as  in  the 
first  place,  to  see  Don  Benito  and  his 
people  supplied  in  their  immediate  bodily 


needs,  but,  also,  now  further  promised 
to  assist  him  in  procuring  a  large 
permanent  supply  of  water,  as  well  as 
some  sails  and  rigging;  and,  though  it 
would  involve  no  small  embarrassment 
to  himself,  yet  he  would  spare  three  of 
his  best  seamen  for  temporary  deck 
officers ;  so  that  without  delay  the  ship 
might  proceed  to  Conception,  there 
fully  to  refit  for  Lima,  her  destined 
port. 

Such  generosity  was  not  without  its 
effect,  even  upon  the  invalid.  His  face 
lighted  up;  eager  and  hectic,  he  met 
the  honest  glance  of  bis  visitor.  With 
gratitude  he  seemed  overcome. 

'•This  excitement  is  bad  for  master," 
whispered  the  servant,  taking  his  arm, 
and  with  soothing  words  gently  drawing 
him  aside. 

When  Don  Benito  returned,  the 
American  was  pained  to  observe  that 
his  hopefulness,  like  the  sudden  kind- 
ling in  his  cheek,  was  but  febrile  and 
transient 

Ere  long,  with  a  joyless  mien,  look- 
ing up  towards  the  poop,  the  host  in- 
vited his  guest  to  accompany  him  there, 
for  the  benefit  of  what  little  breath  of 
wind  might  be  stirring. 

As  during  the  telling  of  the  story. 
Captain  Delano  had  once  or  twice 
started  at  the  occasional  cymbalhng  of 
the  hatchet-polishers,  wondering  why 
such  an  interruption  should  be  allowed, 
especially  in  that  part  of  the  ship,  and 
in  the  ears  of  an  invalid ;  and  moreover, 
as  the  hatchets  had  anything  but  an  at- 
tractive look,  and  the  handlers  of  them 
still  less  so,  it  was,  therefore,  to  tell  the 
truth,  not  without  some  lurking  reluc- 
tance, or  even  shrinking,  it  may  be,  that 
Captain  Delano,  with  apparent  com- 
plaisance, acquiesced  in  his  host's  invi- 
tation. The  more  so,  since  with  an  un- 
timely caprice  of  punctilio,  rendered 
distressing  by  his  cadaverous  aspect, 
Don  Benito,  with  Castilian  bows,  sol- 
emnlv  insisted  upon  his  guest's  preced- 
ing him  up  the  ladder  leading  to -the 
elevation ;  where,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  last  step,  sat  for  armorial  supporters 
and  sentries  two  of  the  ominous  file. 
Gingerly  enough  stepped  good  Captain 
Delano  between  them,  and  in  the  instant 
of  leaving  them  behind,  like  one  running 
the  gauntlet,  he  felt  an  apprehensive 
twitch  in  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

But  when,  facing  about,  he  saw  the 
whole  file,  like  so  many  organ-grinders, 
still  stupidly  intent  on  their  work,  un- 
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mindful  of  everything  beside,  he  could 
not  but  smile  at  his  late  fidgeting 
panic. 

Presently,  while  standing  with  Don 
Benito,  looking  forward  upon  the  decks 
below,  he  was  struck  by  one  of  those 
instances  of  insubordination  previously 
alluded  to.  Three  black  boys,  with  two 
Spanish  boys,  were  sitting  together  on 
the  hatchets,  scraping  a  rude  wooden 
platter,  in  which  some  scanty  mess  had 
recently  been  cooked.  Suddenly,  one 
of  the  black  boys,  enraged  at  a  word 
dropped  by  one  of  his  white  companions, 
seized  a  knife,  and  though  called  to  for- 
bear by  one  of  the  oakum-pickers, 
struck  the  lad  over  the  head,  inflicting 
a  rash  from  which  blood  flowed. 

In  amazement,  Captain  Delano  in- 
quired what  this  meant.  To  which  the 
pale  Benito  dully  muttered,  that  it  was 
merely  the  sport  of  the  lad. 

"Pretty  serious  sport,  truly,"  re- 
joined Captain  Delano.  "  Had  such  a 
thing  happened  on  board  the  Bachelor's 
Delight,  instant  punishment  would  have 
followed." 

At  these  words  the  Spaniard  turned 
upon  the  American  one  of  his  sudden, 
staring,  half-lunatio  looks ;  then  relaps- 
ing into  his  torpor,  answered,  u  Doubt- 
less, doubtless,  SeOor." 

Is  it,  thought  Captain  Delano,  that 
this  helpless  man  is  one  of  those  paper 
captains  I've  known,  who  by  policy 
wink  at  what  by  power  they  cannot  put 
down  ?  I  know  no  sadder  sight  than  a 
commander  who  has  little  of  command 
but  the  name. 

"I  should  think,  Don  Benito,"  he 
now  said,  glancing  towards  the  oakum- 
picker  who  had  sought  to  interfere  with 
the  boys,  "  that  you  would  find  it  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  all  your  blacks  em- 
ployed, especially  the  younger  ones,  no 
matter  at  what  useless  task,  and  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  ship.  Why, 
even  with  my  little  band,  I  find  such  a 
course  indispensable.  I  once  kept  a 
crew  on  my  quarter-deck  thrumming 
mats  for  my  cabin,  when,  for  three  days, 
I  had  given  up  my  ship— mats,  men, 
and  all — for  a  speedy  loss,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  a  gale,  in  which  we  could 
do  nothing  but  helplessly  drive  before 
it" 

('  Doubtless,  doubtless,"  muttered 
Don  Benito. 

"But,"  continued  Captain  Delano, 
again  glancing  upon  the  oakum-pickers 
and  then  at  the  hatchet-polishers,  near 


by,  "  I  see  you  keep  some  at  least  of 
your  host  employed." 

"Yes,"  was  again  the  vacant  re- 
sponse. 

44  Those  old  men  there,  shaking  their 
pows  from  their  pulpits,"  continued 
Captain  Delano,  pointing  to  the  oakuzn- 

Sickers,  4*  seem  to  act  the  part  of  old 
ominie8  to  the  rest,  little  heeded  as 
their  admonitions  are  at  times.  Is  this 
voluntary  on  their  part,  Don  Benito,  or 
have  you  appointed  them  shepherds  to 
your  flock  of  black  sheep  ?" 

44  What  posts  they  fill,  I  appointed 
them,"  rejoined  the  Spaniard,  in  an 
acrid  tone,  as  if  resenting  some  supposed 
satiric  reflection. 

"  And  these  others,  these  Ashantee 
conjurors  here,"  continued  Captain  De- 
lano, rather  uneasily  eying  the  bran- 
dished steel  of  the  hatchet-polishers, 
where  in  spots  it  had  been  brought  to  a 
shine,  "this  seems  a  curious  business 
they  are  at,  Don  Benito  ?" 

44  In  the  gales  we  met,"  answered  the 
Spaniard,  4t  what  of  our  general  cargo 
was  not  thrown  overboard  was  much 
damaged  by  the  brine.  Since  coming 
into  calm  weather,  I  have  had  several 
cases  of  knives  and  hatchets  daily 
brought  up  for  overhauling  and  clean- 
ing." 

44  A  prudent  idea,  Don  Benito.  You 
are  part  owner  of  ship  and  cargo,  I  pre- 
sume ;  but  not  of  the  slaves,  perhaps  ?" 

44 1  am  owner  of  all  you  see,"  impa- 
tiently returned  Don  Benito,  44  except 
the  main  company  of  blacks,  who  be- 
longed to  my  late  friend,  Alexandra 
Aranda." 

As  he  mentioned  this  name,  his  air 
was  heart-broken;  his  knees  shook: 
his  servant  supported  him. 

Thinking  he  divined  the  cause  of 
such  unusual  emotion,  to  confirm  his 
surmise,  Captain  Delano,  after  a  pause, 
said,  44And  may  I  ask,  Don  Benito, 
whether — since  awhile  ago  you  spoke 
of  some  cabin  passengers — the  friend, 
whose  loss  so  afflicts  you  at  the  outset 
of  the  voyage  accompanied  his  blacks  7" 

"Yes." 

"  But  died  of  the  fever?" 

"Died  of  the  fever. — Oh,  could  I 
but — -" 

Again  quivering,  the  Spaniard  paused. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Captain  Delano 
lowlv,  u  but  I  think  that,  by  a  sympa- 
thetic experience,  I  conjecture,  Don 
Benito,  what  it  is  that  gives  the  keener 
edge  to  your  grief.    It  was  once  my 
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hard  fortune  to  lose  at  sea  a  dear  friend, 
my  own  brother,  then  supercargo. 
Assured  of  the  welfare  of  his  spirit,  its 
departure  I  could  have  borne  like  a  man ; 
but  that  honest  eye,  that  honest  hand 
—both  of  which  had  so  often  met  mine 
—and  that  warm  heart;  all,  all— like 
scraps  to  the  dogs — to  throw  all  to  the 
sharks !  It  was  then  I  vowed  never  to 
have  for  fellow- voyager  a  man  I  loved, 
unless,  unbeknown  to  him,  I  had  pro- 
vided every  requisite,  in  case  of  a  fa- 
tality, for  embalming  his  mortal  part  for 
interment  on  shore.  Were  your  friend's 
remains  now  on  board  this  ship,  Don 
Benito,  not  thus  strangely  would  the 
mention  of  his  name  affect  you." 

14  On  board  this  ship  ?M  echoed  the 
Spaniard.  Then,  with  horrified  gestures, 
as  directed  against  some  specter,  he 
unconsciously  fell  into  the  ready  arms 
of  his  attendant,  who,  with  a  silent 
appeal  toward  Captain  Delano,  seemed 
beseeching  him  not  again  to  broach  a 
theme  so  unspeakably  distressing  to 
his  master. 

This  poor  fellow  now,  thought  the 
pained  American,  is  the  victim  of  that 
sad  superstition  which  associates  goblins 
with  the  deserted  body  of  man,  as  ghosts 
with  an  abandoned  house.  How  unlike 
are  we  made !  What  to  me,  in  like 
case,  would  have  been  a  solemn  satis- 
faction, the  bare  suggestion,  even, 
terrifies  the  Spaniard  into  this  trance. 
Poor  Alexandra  Aranda!  what  would 
you  say  could  you  here  see  your  friend 
— who,  on  former  voyages,  when  you 
for  months  were  left  behind,  has,  I  dare 
say,  often  longed,  and  longed,  for  one 
peep  at  you — now  transported  with 
terror  at  the  least  thought  of  having 
you  anyway  nigh  him. 

At  this  moment,  with  a  dreary  grave- 
yard toll,  betokening  a  flaw,  the  ship's 
forecastle  bell,  smote  by  one  of  the 
grizzled  oakum-pickers,  proclaimed  ten 
o'clock  through  the  leaden  calm ;  when 
Captain  Delano's  attention  was  caught 
by  the  moving  figure  of  a  gigantic 
black,  emerging  from  the  general  crowd 
below,  and  slowly  advancing  towards 
the  elevated  poop.  An  iron  collar  was 
about  his  neck,  from  which  depended  a 
chain,  thrice  wound  round  his  body ;  the 
terminating  links  padlocked  together 
at  a  broad  band  of  iron,  his  girdle. 

44  How  like  a  mute  Atufal  moves," 
murmured  the  servant. 

The  black  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
poop,  and,  like  a  brave  prisoner,  brought 


up  to  receive  sentence,  stood  in  un- 
quailing  muteness  before  Don  Benito. 
now  recovered  from  his  attack. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  his  approach, 
Don  Benito  had  started,  a  resentful 
shadow  swept  over  his  face;  and,  as 
with  the  sudden  memory  of  bootless 
rage,  his  white  lips  glued  together. 

This  is  some  mulish  mutineer,  thought 
Captain  Delano,  surveying,  not  with- 
out a  mixture  of  admiration,  the  colos- 
sal form  of  the  negro. 

44  See,  he  waits  your  question,  mas- 
ter," said  the  servant 

Thus  reminded,  Don  Benito,  nerv- 
ously averting  his  glance,  as  if  shun- 
ning, by  anticipation,  some  rebellious 
response,  in  a  disconcerted  voice,  thus 
spoke : — 

44  Atufal,  will  you  ask  my  pardon 
now  T" 

The  black  was  silent 

44  Again,  master,"  murmured  the  ser- 
vant, with  bitter  upbraiding  eying  his 
countryman,  "Again,  master;  he  will 
bend  to  master  yet" 

44  Answer,"  said  Don  Benito,  still 
averting  his  glance,  44say  but  the  one 
word  pardon,  and  your  chains  shall  be 
off." 

Upon  this,  the  black,  slowly  raising 
both  arms,  let  them  lifelessly  fall,  his 
links  clanking,  his  head  bowed;  as 
much  as  to  say,  44  no,  I  am  content." 

44  Go,"  said  Don  Benito,  with  inkept 
and  unknown  emotion. 

Deliberately  as  he  had  come,  the 
black  obeyed. 

44  Excuse  me,  Don  Benito,"  said  Cap- 
tain Delano,  *4  but  this  scene  surprises 
me ;  what  means  it,  pray  V9 

44  It  means  that  that  negro  alone,  of 
all  the  band,  has  given  me  peculiar 
cause  of  offense.  I  have  put  him  in 
chains;  I " 

Here  he  paused;  his  hand  fo  his 
head,  as  if  there  were  a  swimming 
there,  or  a  sudden  bewilderment  of 
memory  had  come  over  him ;  but  meet- 
ing his  servant's  kindly  glance  seemed 
reassured,  and  proceeded : — 

44 1  could  not  scourge  such  a  form. 
But  I  told  him  he  must  ask  my  pardon* 
As  yet  he  has  not.  At  my  com- 
mand, every  two  hours  he  stands  be- 
fore me." 

44  And  how  long  has  this  been  1" 
44  Some  sixty  days." 
44  And  obedient  in  all  else  ?    And  re- 
spectful?" 
"Yes." 
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"Upon  my  conscience,  then/'  ex- 
claimed Captain  Delano,  impulsively, 
44  he  has  a  royal  spirit  in  him,  this  fel- 
low." 

"  He  may  have  some  right  to  it," 
bitterly  returned  Don  Benito,  "  he  says 
he  was  king  in  his  own  land." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  servant,  entering  a 
word,  "those  slits  in  Atufal's  ears 
once  held  wedges  of  gold;  but  poor 
Babo  here,  in  his  own  land,  was  only  a 
poor  slave ;  a  black  man's  slave  was 
Babo,  who  now  is  the  white's." 

Somewhat  annoyed  by  these  conver- 
sational familiarities,  Captain  Delano 
turned  curiously  upon  the  attendant, 
then  glanced  inquiringly  at  his  master ; 
but,  as  if  long  wonted  to  these  little 
informalities,  neither  master  nor  man 
seemed  to  understand  him. 

"  What,  pray,  was  Atufal's  offense, 
Don  Benito?"  asked  Captain  Delano; 
"  if  it  was  not  something  very  serious, 
take  a  fool's  advice,  and,  in  view  of  his 
general  docility,  as  well  as  in  some  na- 
tural respect  for  his  spirit,  remit  him 
his  penalty." 

44  No,  no,  master  never  will  do  that," 
here  murmured  the  servant  to  himself, 
44  proud  Atufal  must  first  ask  master's 
pardon.  The  slave  there  carries  the 
padlock,  but  master  here  carries  the 
ley." 

His  attention  thus  directed,  Captain 
Delano  now  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that,  suspended  by  a  slender  silken  cord, 
from  Don  Benito's  neck  hung  a  key. 
At  once,  from  the  servant's  muttered 
syllables  divining  the  key's  purpose,  he 
smiled  and  said : — 44  So,  Don  Benito — 
padlock  and  key — significant  symbols, 
truly." 

Biting  his  lip,  Don  Benito  faltered. 

Though  the  remark  of  Captain  Dela- 
no, a  man  of  such  native  simplicity  as 
to  be  incapable  of  satire  or  irony,  had 
been  dropped  in  playful  allusion  to  the 
Spaniard's  singularly  evidenced  lord- 
ship over  the  black ;  yet  the  hypochon- 
driac seemed  in  some  way  to  have  taken 
it  as  a  malicious  reflection  upon  his  con- 
fessed inability  thus  far  to  break  down, 
at  least,  on  a  verbal  summons,  the  en- 
trenched will  of  the  slave.  Deploring 
this  supposed  misconception,  yet  de- 
spairing of  correcting  it,  Captain  Delano 
shifted  the  subject;  but  finding  his 
companion  more  than  ever  withdrawn, 
as  if  still  slowly  digesting  the  lees  of 
the  presumed  affront  above-mention- 
ed, by-and-by  Captain  Delano  likewiso 
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became  less  talkative,  oppressed, 
against  his  own  will,  by  what  seemed 
the  secret  vindictiveness  of  the  morbid- 
ly sensitive  Spaniard.  But  the  good 
sailor  himself,  of  a  quite  contrary  dis- 
position, refrained,  on  his  part,  alike 
from  the  appearance  as  from  the  feeling 
of  resentment,  and  if  silent,  was  only  so 
from  contagion. 

Presently  the  Spaniard,  assisted  by 
his  servant,  somewhat  discourteously 
crossed  over  from  Captain  Delano;  a 
procedure  which,  sensibly  enough, 
might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  for 
idle  caprice  of  ill-humor,  had  not  mas- 
ter and  man,  lingering  round  the  corner 
of  the  elevated  skylight,  began  whis- 
pering together  in  low  voices.  This  was 
unpleasing.  And  more:  the  moody 
air  of  the  Spaniard,  which  at  times  had 
not  been  without  a  sort  of  valetudina- 
rian stateliness,  now  seemed  anything 
but  dignified;  while  the  menial  fami- 
liarity of  the  servant  lost  its  original 
charm  of  simple-hearted  attachment. 

In  his  emDarrassment,  the  visitor 
turned  his  face  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ship.  By  so  doing,  his  glance  acci- 
dentally fell  on  a  young  Spanish  sailor, 
a  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  just  stepped 
from  the  deck  to  the  first  round  of  the 
mizzen-rigging.  Perhaps  the  man  would 
not  have  been  particularly  noticed, 
were  it  not  that,  during  his  ascent  to 
one  of  the  yards,  he,  with  a  sort  of 
covert  intentness,  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
Captain  Delano,  from  whom,  presently, 
it  passed,  as  if  by  a  natural  sequence, 
to  the  two  whisperers. 

His  own  attention  thus  redirected  to 
that  quarter,  Captain  Delano  gave  a 
slight  start.  From  something  in  Don 
Benito's  manner  just  then,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  visitor  had,  at  least  partly, 
been  the  subject  of  the  withdrawn  con- 
sultation going  on — a  conjecture  as  little 
agreeable  to  the  guest  as  it  was  little 
flattering  to  the  host. 

The  singular  alternations  of  courtesy 
and  ill-breeding  in  the  Spanish  captain 
were  unaccountable,  ezoept  on  one  of 
two  suppositions — innocent  lunacy,  or 
wicked  imposture. 

But  the  first  idea,  though  it  might 
naturally  have  occurred  to  an  indifferent 
observer,  and,  in  some  respect,  had  not 
hitherto  been  wholly  a  stranger  to  Cap- 
tain Delano's  mind,  yet,  now  that,  in 
an  incipient  way,  he  began  to  regard 
the  stranger's  conduct  something  in  the 
light  of  an  intentional  affront,  of  course 
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the  idea  of  lunacy  was  virtually  vacated. 
But  if  not  a  lunatic,  what  then  ?  Under 
the  circumstances,  would  a  gentleman, 
nay,  any  honest  boor,  act  the  part  now 
acted  by  his  host  ?  The  man  was  an 
impostor.  Some  low-born  adventurer, 
masquerading  as  an  oceanic  grandee; 
yet  so  ignorant  of  the  first  requisites  of 
mere  gentlemanhood  as  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  present  remarkable  indecorum. 
That  strange  ceremoniousness,  too,  at 
other  times  evinced,  seemed  not  un- 
characteristic of  one  playing  a  part 
above  his  real  level.  Benito  Cereno— 
Don  Benito  Cereno— a  sounding  name. 
One,  too,  at  that  period,  not  unknown, 
in  the  surname,  to  supercargoes  and 
sea  captains  trading  along  the  Spanish 
Main,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  extensive  mercantile 
families  in  all  those  provinces ;  several 
members  of  it  having  titles ;  a  sort  of 
Castilian  Rothschild,  with  a  noble 
brother,  or  cousin,  in  every  great  trad- 
ing town  of  South  America.  The  al- 
leged Don  Benito  was  in  early  man- 
hood, about  twenty-nine  or  thirty.  To 
assume  a  sort  of  roving  cadetship  in 
the  maritime  affairs  of  such  a  house, 
what  more  likely  scheme  for  a  young 
knave  of  talent  and  spirit?  But  the 
Spaniard  was  a  pale  invalid.  Never 
mind.  For  even  to  the  degree  of  simu- 
lating mortal  disease,  the  craft  of  some 
tricksters  had  been  known  to  attain.  To 
think  that,  under  the  aspect  of  infantile 
weakness,  the  most  savage  energies 
might  be  couched — those  velvets  of  the 
Spaniard  but  the  velvet  paw  to  his  fangs. 

From  no  train  of  thought  did  these 
fancies  come ;  not  from  within,  but  from 
without;  suddenly,  too,  and  in  one 
throng,  like  hoar  frost ;  yet  as  soon  to 
vanish  as  the  mild  sun  of  Captain 
Delano's  good-nature  regained  its  me- 
ridian. 

Glancing  over  once  more  towards  Don 
Benito — whose  side-face,  revealed  above 
the  skylight,  was  now  turned  towards 
him — Captain  Delano  was  struck  by 
the  profile,  whose  clearness  of  cut  was 
refined  by  the  thinness  incident  to  ill- 
health,  as  well  as  ennobled  about  the 
chin  by  the  beard.  Away  with  sus- 
picion. He  was  a  true  off-shoot  of  a 
true  hidalgo  Cereno. 

Believed  by  these  and  other  better 
thoughts,  the  visitor,  lightly  humming 
a  tune,  now  began  indifferently  pacing 
the  poop,  so  as  not  to  betray  to  Don 
Benito  that  he  had  at  all  mistrusted  in- 


civility, much  less  duplicity ;  for  such 
mistrust  would  yet  be  proved  illusory, 
and  by  the  event ;  though,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  circumstance  which  had  pro- 
voked that  distrust  remained  unex- 
plained. But  when  that  little  mystery 
should  have  been  cleared  up,  Captain 
Delano  thought  he  might  extremely  re- 
gret it,  did  he  allow  Don  Benito  to 
become  aware  that  he  had  indulged  in 
ungenerous  surmises.  In  short,  to  the 
Spaniard's  black-letter  text,  it  was  best, 
for  awhile,  to  leave  open  margin. 

Presently,  his  pale  race  twitching 
and  overcast,  the  Spaniard,  still  sup- 
ported by  his  attendant,  moved  over 
towards  his  guest,  when,  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  embarrassment, 
and  a  strange  sort  of  intriguing  into- 
nation in  his  husky  whisper,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  began : — 

"Sefior,  may  I  ask  how  long  yon 
have  lain  at  this  isle  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  a  day  or  two,  Don  Benito." 

"  And  from  what  port  are  you  last  ?" 

"  Canton." 

44  And  there,  Sefior,  you  exchanged 
your  seal-skins  for  teas  and  silks,  I 
think  you  said  ?" 

"Yes.    Silks,  mostly." 

44  And  the  balance  you  took  in  specie, 
perhaps?" 

Captain  Delano,  fidgeting  a  little, 
answered — 

44  Yes ;  some  silver ;  not  a  very  great 
deal,  though." 

"All — well.  May  I  ask  how  many 
men  have  you  on  board,  Sefior  ?" 

Captain  Delano  slightly  started,  but 
answered — 

"About  five-and- twenty,  all  told." 

"And  at  present,  Sefior,  all  on  board, 
I  suppose?" 

"Ail  on  board,  Don  Benito,"  replied 
the  Captain,  now  with  satisfaction. 

"And  will  be  to-night,  Sefior?" 

At  this  last  question,  following  so 
many  pertinacious  ones,  for  the  soul  of 
him  Captain  Delano  could  not  but  look 
very  earnestly  at  the  questioner,  who, 
instead  of  meeting  the  glance,  with 
every  token  of  craven  discomposure 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  deck ;  present- 
ing an  unworthy  contrast  to  his  servant, 
who,  just  then,  was  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
adjusting  a  loose  shoe-buckle ;  his  dis- 
engaged face  meantime,  with  humble 
curiosity,  turned  openly  up  into  his 
master's  downcast  one. 

The  Spaniard,  still  with  a  guilty 
shuffle,  repeated  his  question : — 
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••  And— and  will  be  to-night,  SeHor  V* 

"Yea,  for  aught  I  know,"  returned 
Captain  Delano, — "  but  nay,"  rallying 
himself  into  fearless  truth,  "some  of 
them  talked  of  going  off  on  another 
fishing  party  about  midnight." 

44  Your  ships  generally  go— go  more 
or  less  armed,  I  believe,  Sefior  F" 

44  Oh,  a  six-pounder  or  two,  in  ease 
of  emergency,"  was  the  intrepidly  in- 
different reply*  "  with  a  small  stock  of 
muskets,  sealing-spears,  and  cutlasses, 
you  know." 

As  he  thus  responded,  Captain  Delano 
again  glanced  at  Don  Benito,  but  the 
latter's  eyes  were  averted;  while 
abruptly  and  awkwardly  shifting  the 
subject,  he  made  some  peevish  allusion 
to  the  calm,  and  then,  without  apology, 
once  more,  with  his  attendant,  with- 
drew to  the  opposite  bulwarks,  where 
the  whispering  was  resumed. 

At  this  moment,  and  ere  Captain 
Delano  could  cast  a  cool  thought  upon 
what  had  just  passed,  the  young  Span- 
ish sailor  before  mentioned  was  seen 
descending  from  the  rigging.  In  act 
of  stooping  over  to  spnng  inboard  to 
the  deck,  his  voluminous,  unconfined 
frock,  or  shirt,  of  coarse  woollen,  much 
spotted  with  tar,  opened  out  far  down 
the  chest,  revealing  a  soiled  under  gar- 
ment of  what  seemed  the  finest  linen, 
edged,  about  the  neck,  with  a  narrow 
blue  ribbon,  sadly  faded  and  worn.  At 
this  moment  the  young  sailor's  eye 
was  again  fixed  on  the  whisperers,  and 
Captain  Delano  thought  he  observed  a 
lurking  significance  in  it,  as  if  silent 
signs  of  some  Freemason  sort  had  that 
instant  been  interchanged. 

This  once  more  impelled  his  own 
glance  in  the  direction  of  Don  Benito, 
and,  as  before,  he  could  not  but  infer 
that  himself  formed  the  subject  of  the 
conference.  He  paused.  The  sound 
of  the  hatchet-polishing  fell  on  his 
ears.  Ho  cast  another  swift  side-look 
at  the  two.  They  had  the  air  of  con- 
spirators. In  connection  with  the  late 
questionings  and  the  incident  of  the 
young  sailor,  these  things  now  begat 
such  return  of  involuntary  suspicion, 
that  the  singular  guilelessness  of  the 
American  could  not  endure  it.  Pluck- 
ing up  a  gay  and  humorous  expression, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  two  rapidly,  say- 
ing:— "Ha,  Don  Benito,  your  black 
here  seems  high  in  your  trust ;  a  sort 
of  privy-counselor,  in  fact." 

Upon  this,  the  servant  looked  up  with 


a  good-natured  grin,  but  the  master 
started  as  from  a  venomous  bite.  I 
was  a  momext  or  two  before  the  Spani- 
ard sufficiently  recovered  himself  to 
reply;  which  he  did,  at  last,  with  cold 
constraint :— "  Yes,  SeBor,  I  have  trust 
in  Babo." 

Here  Babo,  changing  his  previous 
grin  of  mere  animal  humor  into  an 
intelligent  smile,  not  ungratefully  eyed 
his  master. 

a  Finding  that  the  Spaniard  now  stood 
silent  and  reserved,  as  if  involuntarily, 
or  purposely  giving  hint  that  his  guest's 
proximity  was  inconvenient  just  then, 
Captain  Delano,  unwilling  to  appear 
uncivil  even  to  incivility  itself,  made 
some  trivial  remark  and  moved  off; 
again  and  again  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  mysterious  demeanor  of  Don  Benito 
Cereno. 

He  had  descended  from  the  poop, 
and,  wrapped  in  thought,  was  passing 
near  a  dark  hatchway,  leading  down 
into  the  steerage,  when,  perceiving 
motion  there,  he  looked  to  see  what 
moved.  The  same  instant  there  was  a 
sparkle  in  the  shadowy  hatchway,  and 
he  saw  one  of  the  Spanish  sailors  prowl- 
ing there  hurriedly  placing  his  hand  in 
the  bosom  of  his  frock,  as  if  hiding 
something.  Before  the  man  could  have 
been  certain  who  it  was  that  was  pass- 
ing, he  slunk  below  out  of  sight.  But 
enough  was  seen  of  him  to  make  it 
sure  that  he  was  the  same  young  sailor 
before  noticed  in  the  rigging. 

What  was  that  which  so  sparkled? 
thought  Captain  Delano.  It  was  no 
lamp — no  match — no  live  coal.  Could 
it  have  been  a  jewel  ?  But  how  come 
sailors  with  jewels  ?— or  with  silk-trim- 
med under-shirts  either  ?  Has  he  been 
robbing  the  trunks  of  the  dead  cabin 
passengers  ?  But  if  so,  he  would  hardly 
wear  one  of  the  stolen  artioles  on  board 
ship  here.  Ah,  ah — if  now  that  was, 
indeed,  a  secret  sign  I  saw  passing  be- 
tween this  suspicious  fellow  and  his 
captain  awhile  since;  if  I  could  only 
be  certain  that  in  my  uneasiness  my 
senses  did  not  deceive  me,  then        ■ 

Here,  passing  from  one  suspicious 
thing  to  another,  his  mind  revolved  the 

Eoint  of  the  strange  questions  put  to 
im  concerning  his  ship. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  as  each 
point  was  recalled,  the  black  wizards 
of  Ash  an  tee  would  strike  up  with  their 
hatchets,  as  in  ominous  comment  on 
the  white  stranger's  thoughts.   Pressed 
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by  such  enigmas  and  portents,  it  would 
have  been  almost  against  nature,  had 
not,  even  into  the  least  distrustful 
heart,  some  ugly  misgivings  obtruded. 

Observing  the  ship  now  helplessly 
fallen  into  a  current,  with  enchanted 
sails,  drifting  with  increased  rapidity 
seaward ;  and  noting  that,  from  a  lately 
intercepted  projection  of  the  land,  the 
sealer  was  hidden,  the  stout  mariner 
began  to  quake  at  thoughts  which  he 
barely  durst  confess  to  himself.  Above 
all,  he  began  to  feel  a  ghostly  dread  of 
Don  Benito.  And  yet  when  he  roused 
himself,  dilated  his  chest,  felt  himself 
strong  on  his  legs,  and  coolly  consider- 
ed it — what  did  all  these  phantoms 
amount  to  ? 

Had  the  Spaniard  any  sinister  scheme, 
it  must  have  reference  not  so  much  to 
him  (Captain  Delano)  as  to  his  ship 
(the  Bachelor's  Delight).  Hence  the 
present  drifting  away  of  the  one  ship 
from  the  other,  instead  of  favoring  any 
such  possible  scheme,  was,  for  the  time 
at  least,  opposed  to  it.  Clearly  any 
suspicion,  combining  such  contradic- 
tions, must  need  be  delusive.  Beside, 
was  it  not  absurd  to  think  of  a  vessel 
in  distress — a  vessel  by  sickness  almost 
dismanned  of  her  crew — a  vessel  whose 
inmates  were  parched  for  water — was 
it  not  a  thousand  times  absurd  that 
such  a  craft  Bhould,  at  present,  be  of  a 
piratical  character ;  or  her  commander, 
either  for  himself  or  those  under  him, 
cherish  any  desire  but  for  Bpeedy  relief 
and  refreshment?  But  then,  might  not 
general  distress,  and  thirst  in  particular, 
be  affected  ?  And  might  not  that  same 
undiminished  Spanish  crew,  alleged  to 
have  perished  off  to  a  remnant,  be  at 
that  very  moment  lurking  in  the  hold  ? 
On  heart-broken  pretense  of  entreating 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  fiends  in  human 
form  had  got  into  lonely  dwellings,  nor 
retired  until  a  dark  deed  had  been  done. 
And  among  the  Malay  pirates,  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  lure  ships  after 
them  into  their  treacherous  harbors, 
or  entice  boarders  from  a  declared 
enemy  at  sea,  by  the  spectacle  of  thin- 
ly manned  or  vacant  decks,  beneath 
which  prowled  a  hundred  spears  with 
yellow  arms  ready  to  upthrust  them 
through  the  mats.  Not  that  Captain 
Delano  had  entirely  credited  such 
things.  He  had  heard  of  them — and 
now,  as  stories,  they  recurred.  The 
present  destination  of  the  ship  was  the 
anchorage*    There  she  would  be  near 


his  own  vessel  Upon  gaining  that  vi- 
cinity, might  not  the  SanDominick,  like 
a  slumbering  volcano,  suddenly  let  loose 
energies  now  hid  ? 

He  recalled  the  Spaniard's  manner 
while  telling  his  story.  There  was  a 
gloomy  hesitancy  and  subterfuge  about 
it  It  was  just  the  manner  of  one  making 
up  his  tale  for  evil  purposes,  as  he 
goes.  But  if  that  story  was  not  true, 
what  was  the  truth?  That  the  ship 
had  unlawfully  come  into  the  Spaniard's 
possession?  But  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails, especially  in  reference  to  the  more 
calamitous  parts,  such  as  the  fatalities 
among  the  seamen,  the  consequent  pro- 
longed beating  about,  the  past  sufferings 
from  obstinate  calms,  and  still  continued 
suffering  from  thirst;  in  all  these  points, 
as  well  as  others,  Don  Benito's  story 
had  corroborated  not  only  the  walling 
ejaculations  of  the  indiscriminate  multi- 
tude, white  and  black,  but  likewise— 
what  seemed  impossible  to  be  counter- 
feit— bv  the  very  expression  and  play  of 
every  human  feature,  which  Captain 
Delano  saw.  If  Don  Benito's  story 
was  throughout  an  invention,  then  every 
soul  on  board,  down  to  the  youngest 
negress,  was  his  carefully  drilled  re- 
cruit in  the  plot:  an  incredible  infer- 
ence. And  yet,  if  there  was  ground 
for  mistrusting  the  Spanish  captain's 
veracity,  that  inference  was  a  legitimate 
one. 

In  short,  scarce  an  uneasiness  entered 
the  honest  sailor's  mind  but,  by  a  sub- 
sequent spontaneous  act  of  good  sense, 
it  was  ejected.  At  last  he  began  to 
laugh  at  these  forebodings ;  and  laugh 
at  the  strange  ship  for,  in  its  aspect 
someway  siding  with  them,  as  it  were ; 
and  laugh,  too,  at  the  odd-looking 
blacks,  particularly  those  old  scissors- 
grinders,  the  Ashantees ;  and  those 
bed-ridden  old  knitting-women,  the 
oakum-pickers ;  and,  in  a  human  way, 
he  almost  began  to  laugh  at  the  dark 
Spaniard  himself,  the  central  hobgoblin 
ofall. 

For  the  rest,  whatever  in  a  serious 
way  seemed  enigmatical,  was  now  good- 
naturedly  explained  away  by  the  thought 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  poor  in- 
valid scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about; 
either  sulking  in  black  vapors,  or  put- 
ting random  questions  without  sense  or 
object.  Evidently,  for  the  present,  the 
man  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  ship.  On  some  benevolent  plea 
withdrawing  the  command  from  him 
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Captain  Delano  would  yet  have  to  send 
her  to  Conception,  in  charge  of  his 
second  mate,  a  worthy  person  and  good 
navigator — a  plan  which  would  prove 
no  wiser  for  the  San  Dominiok  than  for 
Don  Benito;  for,  relieved  from  all 
anxiety,  keeping  wholly  to  his  cabin, 
the  sick  man,  under  the  good  nursing  of 
his  servant,  would  probably,  by  the  end 
of  the  passage,  be  in  a  measure  restored 
to  health,  and  with  that  he  should  also 
he  restored  to  authority. 

Such  were  the  American's  thoughts. 


They  were  tranquilizing.  There  was  a 
difference  between  the  idea  of  Don  Beni- 
to's darkly  pre-ordaining  Captain  De- 
lano's fate,  and  Captain  Delano's  lightly 
arranging  Don  Benito's.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  without  something  of  relief 
that  the  good  seaman  presently  per- 
ceived his  whale-boat  in  the  distance. 
Its  absence  had  been  prolonged  by  un- 
expected detention  at  the  sealer's  side, 
as  well  as  itsreturning  trip  lengthen- 
ed by  the  continual  recession  of  the 
goal 
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THE  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey 
and  seek  their  meat  from  God,  "  and 
He  hears  their  voice,  and  fills  their  ap- 
petite." But  few  of  the  mammalia, 
only,  can  be  said  to  have  articulate 
speech  or  true  vocal  utterance.  Far 
above  insects  and  reptiles  in  point  of 
language,  they  yet  cannot  compare 
with  the  happier  birds  of  heaven.  Most 
quadrupeds  utter  sounds  of  pain;  the 
timid  rabbit  cries  when  seized,  and  in 
peril  the  humble  mole  has  a  voice.  That 
of  Brazil,  even,  produces  a  short,  nasal 
grunt  from  under  the  ground,  whioh  it 
repeats  four  times  in  quick  succession. 
Coming,  as  it  were,  from  unknown  re- 
gions, this  sound  baffles  the  acutest  ear, 
and  puzzles  the  stranger  not  a  little,  until 
the  experienced  Indian  discovers  for 
him  the  curious  little  "Tuoutuco." 
But  all  these  animals  have  only  faint 
and  indistinct  sounds,  and  there  is  a 
long  scale  to  ascend  from  the  grunt  of 
the  pig  to  the  joyous  bark  of  the  dog 
or  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  camel.  The 
ig's  language  has  no  consonants, 
ence  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  words 
or  notes.  All  utterance  of  the  elements 
consists  of  vowels  simply — so  does  the 
infant's  first  cry,  for  in  nature  as  in 
man,  consonants  pre-suppose  higher  de- 
velopment, and  vowels  are  the  signs  of 
unconscious  action.  Strange  it  is, 
that  pigs  should  know  how  to  keep 
time  to  music,  and  yet  we  hear  of 
such  skill  in  several  cases.  When  the 
great  Medici  was  a  victim  to  sad  me- 
lancholies, some  fawning  courtier  once 
surprised  him  by  ushering,  of  a  sudden, 
six  well-dressed  pigs  into  his  chamber. 
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They  danced  so  well  and  moved  so 
grotesquely,  that  even  Cosmo  could 
not  resist,  and  broke  out  into  a  hearty, 
wholesome  laughter. 

The  simple  voice  of  lambs  has  a 
charm  of  its  own  for  the  Christian.  He 
can  never  forget  Him  who  said  in  beau- 
tiful allegory,  "  The  sheep  follow  him 
for  they  know  his  voice,  but  they  know 
not  the  voice  of  strangers."  Their  ear 
is  aoute  as  their  tones  are  simple.  A 
lamb  will,  by  the  bleating  alone,  find 
its  mother  out  of  a  thousand.  What 
abounding  wealth  does  not  nature  ex- 
hibit even  in  her  voices !  what  a  count- 
less variety  of  modulations  she  must 
have  given  to  the  single  note  of  the  ewe 
to  produce  such  effects. 

The  horse  has  sounds  only  for  passion 
and  pain ;  what  interests  us  most  is,  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  tones  he  utters 
are  developed  and  refined  in  precise 
proportion  to  his  general  improvement. 

The  neighing  of  the  wild  horse  of 
the  steppes  is  shrill  and  fierce,  but  how 
low  and  gentle  is  the  affectionate  voice 
of  the  thorough-bred,  as  he  replies  to 
his  master's  caresses!  "Among  the 
trumpets  he  says  ha !  ha !  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  neighing  is  terror."  He 
utters  fierce  cries  when,  with  bristling 
mane  and  maddened  eye,  he  rushes  to 
attack  a  rival  on  the  wide  prairie ;  and 
the  expiring  voice  of  a  dying  horse 
is  never  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
once  heard  it  in  the  raving  floods  of  a 
torrent  or  amidst  the  agonies  of  a  de- 
serted battle-field. 

Cats,  also,  have  their  amusing  but 
by    no     means    melodious    concerts. 
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Gravely  and  majestically  Bits  the  most 
valiant  of  beaux  in  the  midst  of  an  ad- 
miring circle  of  belles.  He  utters  a 
deep,  solemn  note ;  they  answer  in  all 
kinds  of  voices,  but  not  exactly  in  pure 
or  clear  accents.  Louder  and  wilder 
rises  the  chorus,  fiercer  grow  their 
passions,  blows  are  dealt  with  little  for- 
bearance, and  at  last  a  row  ensues  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme  to  the  eve,  but  to 
the  ear  torture.  Stranger  still,  and  as 
yet  unexplained,  is  their  conduct  when, 
like  true  topers,  they  get  drunk  from 
eating  the  root  of  valerian.  On  moon- 
light nights  of  early  spring  they  have 
often  been  seen  under  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  this  well-known  poison. 

They  caper  and  shriek,  they  scamper 
and  scream,  they  leap  and  kick  and 
tumble  about  like  genuine  madmen. 
Hence  the  significative  though  barba- 
rous word  of  the  German,  "  Katzen- 
jammer,"  so  expressive  of  the  dread  feel- 
ings that  follow  a  night  of  debauch.  Un- 
melodious  as  their  voices  are,  they  differ 
not  only  with  sex  or  age,  but  in  every 
individual  cat.  This  led  some  rascally 
courtier  or  other  to  the  outrageous  idea 
of  a  cat  organ.  He  confined  a  large 
number  of  cats  with  different  voices  m 
a  large  box,  arranging  them  carefully 
according  to  musical  annotation.  In 
front  was  a  keyboard,  and  as  the  hand 
touched  a  key,  a  pin  entered  the  tail  of 
the  corresponding  victim.  The  cats 
mewed  and — for  a  shame— the  world 
laughed. 

Simpler  in  form  but  much  higher  in 
its  character  is  the  language  of  animals 
who  live  in  regularly  organized  society. 
Both  monkeys  and  elephants  place  sen- 
tinels upon  eminences  to  guard  them 
against  surprise,  whilst  they  are  feeding 
or  robbing.  These  outposts  give  a 
shrill  cry  of  warning,  which  refers  not 
to  their  own  feeling  of  pain  or  fear,  but 
is  clearly  intended  to  benefit  others. 
This  is  a  manner  of  communication  by 
voice  entirely  different  from  a  mere 
involuntary  utterance  of  sound,  and  be- 
longing, in  fact,  to  the  class  of  reason- 
ing speech,  the  highest  of  which  is 
human  language.  Monkeys,  especially, 
obey  the  voice  of  their  leader  with  mili- 
tary precision.  He  calls  and  they  leap 
upon  trees;  his  voice  is  heard  again 
and  they  arm  themselves  with  clubs  and 
sticks,  they  advance  or  retreat,  flee  or 
attack  as  he  commands  them.  Pri- 
soners cry  piteously,  and  others,  moved 
by  sympathy,  come  to  the  rescue. 


Even  the  less  cunning  chamois, 
when  grazing  in  herds  upon  lofty 
mountains,  have  a  keen-sighted  sentinel 
posted  on  a  high  rock  or  jutting  pro- 
montory. Whilst  the  others  feed  or 
play  and  gambol  in  simple  delight,  she 
stands  alone  on  her  lofty  eminence, 
watchfully  glancing  around  and  scenting 
the  air.  At  the  feast  sign  of  danger, 
the  distant  echo  of  a  footfall  or  the  sight 
of  an  unknown  object,  she  whistles  shrill 
and  clear  through  her  front  teeth,  and 
taking  the  lead,  she  vanishes  with  her 
companions  with  almost  magical  swift- 
ness. 

Even  these  sounds,  however,  full  of 
meaning  and  intelligence  as  they  are, 
cannot  compare  with '  the  eloquence  of 
the  dog.  His  sensibilities  are  highly 
developed ;  he  can  shed  tears,  and,  of 
of  all  animals  probably  the  only-  one,  he 
can  even  laugh.  His  ear  is  sharp  and  * 
fastidious.  Some,  we  know,  cannot  bear 
music  of  any  kind,  others  detest  only 
wind-instruments;  if  they  cannot  escape 
what  is  torture  to  their  nerves,  they 
draw  themselves  up,  raise  their  spines  in 
ample  curves,  hide  their  tails  and  howl 
piteously.  The  violin,  it  is  said,  is  their 
special  torment,  and  this  idiosyncrasy 
strengthens  the  theory  of  their  rela- 
tion to  wolves.  No  animal,  however, 
is  so  quick  and  so  perfect  in  compre- 
hending the  human  voice;  the  dog 
receives,  as  it  were,  man's  thoughts 
into  his  own  mind ;  he  obeys  his  com- 
mands, he  recollects,  he  reasons,  in  fine, 
on  his  duty.  What  more  striking 
proof  of  this  can  be  given  than  the  well- 
known  story  of  a  dog's  encounter  with 
a  raven?  He  was  pursuing  the  bird 
over  a  meadow  and  on  the  point  of 
seizing  his  wing.  Of  a  sudden,  the 
raven  turns  round,  assumes  that  air  of 
sublime  impudence  which  his  race 
alone  possesses,  and  bawls  into  the 
dog's  face  a  furious:  Thief!  Thief! 
The  dog  stood  aghast;  he  was  frightened 
to  death,  and  ran  off  in  vile,  cowardly 
fear.  He  had  pursued  a  bird  and  had 
met  with  a  human  voice.  It  was  magic 
to  him,  it  was  witchcraft.  He  must 
have  reasoned,  to  be  thus  amazed. 

As  the  dog's  ear  is  acute  and  well  de- 
veloped, so  his  language  is  rich  in  tone 
and  modulation.  This  is  the  result  of 
civilization  only,  and  of  his  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  man.  The  wild  dog  does 
not  bark ;  the  tame  dog,  suffered  to  he- 
come  wild,  loses  the  curious  gift  in  the 
second  or  third  generation.   The  deg  of 
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Mexico,  which  the  early  inhabitants  ate 
after  Chinese  fashion,  and  which  even 
the  Spaniards  learned  to  appreciate  be- 
fore cattle  could  be  brought  across  the 
Atlantic,  is  utterly  voiceless.  That  of 
the  Esquimaux,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
regular  concerts.  Leaving  the  warm 
nest  they  have  dug  in  the  firm  snow,  one 
seats  himself  gravely  in  the  center, 
whilst  the  others  crouch  around  him  in 
a  circle;  he  leads  and  they  follow  in  a 
dismal  howl,  like  that  of  wolves. 

Subject,  as  the  dog  is,  to  almost  all 
the  diseases  of  men,  even  to  madness, 
he  has,  like  them,  also  his  fancies  and 
his  idiosyncrasies.  Some  are  slaves 
of  their  masters  from  overflowing  af- 
fection; others  are  fickle  and  faith- 
less. Bat  why  do  they  bark  at  the 
moon  in  heaven?  Dr.  Gait  claims 
for  them,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  knowledge,  not  of  one  language  only, 
bat  of  several  idioms.  The  crowning 
wonder,  however,  is  their  actual  power 
of  articulate  speech.  It  is  no  small  au- 
thority that  compels  us  to  grant  to  dogs 
Bach  marvelous  talent.  The  philoso- 
pher Leibnitz — than  whom  all  Germany 
knows  no  greater  scholar — took  a  warm 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  furnished  an 
ample  and  well-authenticated  report 
to  the  French  Academy  at  Paris.  A 
peasant's  boy  in  Saxony,  it  appears, 
fancied  he  perceived,  in  the  bark  of  a 
common  watch-dog,  a  strange  resem- 
blance to  words  uttered  by  tne  human 
voice.  Though  the  animal  was  three 
▼ears  old,  the  youth  undertook  to  teach 
him  to  speak,  and  spared  neither  time 
nor  labor.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months 
his  able  pupil  could  articulate  thirty 
words  most  clearly  and  distinctly.  He 
loved  his  native  tongue  best,  however, 
and  even  the  illustrious  Leibnitz  could 
not  induce  him  to  speak  of  his  own  free 
will.  He  only  repeated  what  was  first 
pronounced  before  him,  but  then  in  a 
voice  so  marveloosly  human,  that  it  de- 
ceived listeners  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

The  best  known  of  animal  tongues 
are,  of  course,  the  most  perfect  among 
them — those  of  birds.  It  would  be  a 
long  list,  were  we  to  mention  but  half 
of  the  carious  literature,  that,  of  old 
and  of  late,  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  Pallas  Athene  herself  gave 
the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds 
to  Tiresias,  to  console  him  for  the  loss 
of  his  eyes.  Helenus  of  Troy,  Thales 
and  Melampus  claimed  to  possess  it. 
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Solomon,  who  had  wisdom  exceeding 
much,  and  spake  of  beasts,  and  of  fowls, 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes,  is 
reported  to  have  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  every  bird's  song.  Pliny  even 
gives,  in  his  Natural  History,  an  un- 
failing receipt  for  the  obtaining  of 
such  wonderful  knowledge;  and  King 
Dag,  who  was  a  master  of  the  sci- 
ence, kept  sparrows,  which  brought 
him  the  news  of  the  world  from  every 
country  on  earth.  Gerbert,  of  Seville, 
the  great  Christian  master  of  the  Black 
Art,  learned  to  explain  the  flight  and 
notes  of  birds;  and  Benedict  IX.,  who 
rose  to  the  Holy  See  at  the  early  age  of 
twelve  years,  knew  their  voice,  and 
could  tell  from  it  what  had  happened 
to-dav,  yesterday,  and  the  day  before, 
anywhere  through  the  wide  range  of 
Christendom.  It  is  not  Ions  since  a 
German  scholar  studied  the  language 
of  geese,  and  issued  proposals  for  a 
dictionary  of  their  idiom.  Two  adven- 
turous Frenchmen,  Dupont  de  Nemours 
and  Pierquin  de  Gembloux,  carried  out 
the  unfinished  plan,  and  actually  pub- 
lished works  on  the  language  of  birds 
and  other  animals.  It  has  been  a  favor- 
ite task  of  many  authors  to  set  the 
songs  of  birds  to  music,  and  to  give 
their  meaning — a  scheme  which  Thomas 
Gardiner,  in  his  Music  of  Nature,  has 
more  fully  developed. 

Birds  certainly  have,  of  all  animals 
known,  the  most  perfect  organs  of 
speech,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
sounds  and  notes.  They  are  better 
endowed  than  others,  for  they  have 
a  second  larynx,  which  forms,  as  it 
were,  an  additional  organ.  Thus,  if  the 
head  of  a  duok  or  a  goose  be  cut  off,  the 
lower  throat  in  the  neck  will,  as  many  a 
boy  knows  from  actual  trial,  still  freely 
produce  the  accustomed,  broad  accents 
of  its  owner.  The  nightingale,  of  all 
singers  the  richest,  has  also,  of  all  birds, 
the  largest  larynx.  Besides,  they  can 
shorten  and  Jengthen  at  will  the  tube  of 
their  windpipe,  so  as  to  modify  the 
sounds  it  emits,  a  power  possessed  by 
birds  only.  To  this  they  add  a  remark- 
able, innate  sense  for  music ;  their  song 
is  neither  mechanical  only,  nor  merely 
instinctive.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
nect each  note  with  a  special,  definite 
feeling,  and  are  actually  aware  of  a  con- 
nection between  them,  which  rests  ex- 
clusively upon  the  musical  arrangement, 
or  the  idea  by  which  they  are  suggested. 
Hence,  also,  their  almost  infinite  variety 
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of  notes,  known  to  all,  and  yet  combined 
with  a  striking  individuality  found  no- 
where else.  The  blue-tit  and  the  wren 
sing  each  a  different  song ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  one  or  the  other  utters  a  chirp  of 
fear  or  terror,  all  birds,  even  the  stupid 
turkeys,  know  its  meaning,  and  anxi- 
ously hide  under  turf  or  twig.  The 
whole  forest,  in  a  moment,  is  still  and 
silent;  the  hawk  sails  in  vain  on  high  in 
the  clouds,  and  peers  into  thicket  and 
copse— they  have  all  been  forewarned 
and  are  safe  and  secure.  So  it  is  with 
their  notes  of  joy  and  happiness.  Not 
one  sings  exactly  like  the  other ;  but  the 
first  note  of  exuberant  gladness  rouses . 
them  all,  and  one  tiny  creature  sets  a 
whole  host  of  them  singing  and  chirping ; 
as  long  as  breath  lasts  their  joy  is 
undisturbed. 

And,  truly,  their  voices  are,  for  the 
most  part,  but  voices  of  happiness  and 
thanksgiving.  Their  table  is  always 
set,  a  pendant  twig  offers  a  cozy  seat, 
and  neighbors  are  ever  ready  to  sport, 
to  gambol,  or  to  join  in  joyous  concerts. 
Theirs  is  the  wide  realm  of  the  air,  they 
dwell  and  play,  without  care  or  trouble, 
in  the  eternal  halls  of  their  great  Fa- 
ther; "  before  whom  not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten."  There  is  ample  room ;  they 
are  bound  to  no  path  and  no  highway ; 
freely  they  move,  large  or  small,  in  the 
great  house  under  the  heavens.  Early 
and  long  before  daybreak — says  that 
charming  Swiss  writer,  Tschudi — when 
the  stars  are  still  shining  clear  and 
bright  in  the  dark  blue  night-sky, 
you  hear,  in  a  tall  fir-tree,  a  strange, 
low,  and  rumbling  noise.  A  pause,  and 
then  follow  a  few  sharp,  clapping, 
clacking  sounds,  which  come  quicker 
and  quicker,  until  the  full  power  of  the 
Toice  is  gathered;  at  last  is  heard  a 
long  series  of  quaint,  hissing  notes.  It 
is  the  foolish  turkey,  that  gobbles  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  his  feet  cutting  most 
extravagant  capers.  So  he  trips  and 
dances  above  on  a  stout,  strong  branch ; 
below  him  slumber  peacefully  his  hens 
in  the  bush,  or  look  up  with  reverence 
to  the  absurd  gestures  of  their  high 
and  mighty  master.  He  is  not  long 
left  alone.  The  little  songsters,  in  rush 
and  reed,  have,  long  before  midnight, 
already  begun  to  practice  their  humble, 
cheerful  melodies.  As  the  rosy  morn- 
ing clouds  announce  the  rising  sun,  and 
light,  fairy  vapors  in  the  east  veil  the 
chamber  from  which  he  comes  forth  as 
a  bridegroom,  these  tiny  birds  are  all 


ready  to  greet  him,  and  in  concert  be- 
gin their  early  hymn.  Now  the  ouzel 
also  awakes,  and,  shaking  the  dew  from 
her  jet-black  wings,  she  sharpens  her 
bill  and  then  leaps  from  branch  to 
branch  up  a  tall  maple-tree.  Two  or 
three  times  she  calls  up  the  mountain 
side  and  down  into  the  still,  misty  val- 
ley, that  day  is  coming,  and  then  she 
pours  forth  her  glorious,  melodious 
song,  now  breaking  out  in  gay,  exu- 
berant joy,  and  now  sinking  low  ia 
sweet,  plaintive  melancholy.  Her  chant 
is  the  signal  for  all  life  to  awaken 
around  her.  The  robin  at  onoe  replies 
from  afar  off,  well  hid  in  the  thickest 
of  bushes.  And  long  before  the  light 
blue  columns  of  smoke  rise  from  the 
lowly  valley,  long  before  the  harmo- 
nious bells  of  the  grazing  cattle  are 
heard,  all  the  birds  of  the  air  have  left 
their  snug  hiding-places,  and  are  ready 
to  greet  the  day  and  to  sing  praises  to 
their  good  mother  nature,  that  has  sent 
them  once  more  the  sweet  light  of 
heaven.  From  the  fullness  of  their 
hearts  and  with  overflowing  joy,  they 
raise  their  thousand  voices  and  join  in 
the  great  concert  in  the  green  halls  of 
the  forest  Now  one  kind  of  bird  pre- 
vails, and  is  heard  high  above  the  rest, 
and  now  another ;  then,  of  a  sudden,  all 
is  quiet  as  if  struck  with  the  magic 
wand  of  silence.  But  high  in  the  air 
you  hear  the  hoarse,  hungry  croak  of 
the  hawk,  and  instantly  all  the  merry 
little  singers  are  safely  hid  in  the  dense 
foliage.  At  noon  all  is  still;  their 
gay  melodies  are  hushed,  and  the  great 
fan  passes  by  with  his  wild  host.  To- 
wards evening,  however,  the  merry 
chorus  begins  again,  though  not  with 
the  same  freshness  and  fullness  as  in 
the  morning.  There  is  a  soft  tender- 
ness in  the  sorrow  of  their  parting  with 
the  setting  sun,  with  the  glowing  moun- 
tain and  the  warm,  fragrant  valley. 
One  after  another,  they  hide  their  heads 
under  their  wings,  ana  yet,  the  earliest 
risers  are  the  latest  awake.  Hours 
after  the  sun  has  sunk  in  golden  floods 
of  light,  and  the  shadows  of  night  coyer 
the  earth,  deep,  melancholy  voices  are 
still  heard  from  dark  pines,  or  an 
anxious  cry,  a  dreaming  note  swims 
through  the  dusky  air.  At  last  the 
quaint  boo-hoo  of  the  owl  startles  the 
woods,  and  the  whole  host  of  owls  and 
night-birds  begin  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  to 
purr  and  to  scream  in  a  monstrous,  de- 
mon-like chorus. 
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All  birds,  as  we  know,  are  not  endowed 
-with  like  talents.  Here,  also,  the  variety 
of  nature's  gifts  is  as  marvelous  as  the 
gifts  themselves.  What  a  difference  be- 
tween the  melancholy,  woeful  croaking 
of  the  raven,  and  the  melting  notes 
of  the  nightingale!  or  the  shrill  trum- 
pet blast  of  the  osprey  as  he  dashes 
through  the  foaming  waves,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  amorous  pigeon!  The 
rich  melody  of  the  warblers  is  sweetest 
music  to  our  ears;  the  taunting  laugh 
of  the  seagull  and  the  fearful  hooting 
of  the  owl  cause  us  only  disgust  and 
terror. 

Some  birds  merely  utter  sounds, 
others  speak ;  the  most  perfect  sing  and 
have  a  rich,  melodious  language  for  all 
their  feelings. 

The  poorest  in  speech  utter  but  a 
single,  monotonous  note  as  when 

"  In  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 
The  signal  whistle's  heard  again." 

Cranes  chatter  without  ceasing,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  the  mother  gives  sage 
advice  to  her  young,  the  little  ones 
babble  and  stammer  like  infants.  What 
do  they  say  to  each  other  ?  Often  they 
have  been  seen  in  the  West  to  assemble 
at  dawn  and  to  break  forth  in  a  vast, 
discordant  chorus,  as  if  about  to  salute 
the  rising  sun.  Was  it  to  them  that 
the  mysterious  words  apply:  "Curse 
not  the  king,  no  not  in  thy  thought,  for 
a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  voice 
and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell  the 
matter?1'  Even  in  Greece  they  were 
looked  upon  as  sad  tale-bearers,  and 
when  Ibycus  on  his  way  to  the  Olym- 
pian games  was  murdered  near  Corinth, 
the  cranes  on  high  alone  bore  witness, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude betrayed  those  who  had  slain  him. 
Sea-birds  have  mostly  but  mournful  notes 
— for  "there  is  sorrow  on  the  sea"— or 
sharp  shrill  cries,  that  may  be  heard 
high  above  the  roaring  of  the  tempest 
and  the  furious  waves.  What  bitter, 
terrible  irony  there  is  in  the  prophet's 
words,  when  he  speaks  of  the  desolation 
of  Nineveh:  "All  the  daughters  of 
music  shall  be  brought  low — but  the 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge 
in  the  upper  lintels  of  it,  their  voice 
shall  sing  in  the  windows." 

The  turkey  is  the  clown  among  sing- 
ers. With  his  eyes  and  ears  closed  to 
the  world,  dArming  and  tripping  in  most 
fantastic  manner,  he  utters  his  quaint, 
unintelligible   jargon,  and    gobbles  so 


loud  that  the  woods  resound  and  the 
distant  echo  mockingly  answers.  It 
was  a  fortunate  escape  for  the  United 
States  when  Franklin,  who  had  chosen 
the^  turkey  to  be  the  emblem  of  our 
Union,  met  hunters  who  told  him  of  the 
bird's  mad  pranks  and  foolish  behavior, 
when,  full  of  conceit  and  vapory  anger, 
he  blows  himself  up  and  whistles  and 
gurgles  and  gobbles  in  most  unearthly, 
undignified  manner.  Even  in  quieter 
moments  his  voice  is  pert  and  petulant 
like  his  temper.  Owls  escape  the  same 
reproach  only  by  their  imperturbable 
gravity,  screeching  horribly  as  they 
fly,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  well- 
known  superstition  about  screech-owls 
that  love  to  sit  at  the  windows  of  dying 
persons.  They  all  hoot  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  their  own — the  white  owls,  as 
White  tells  us,  always  in  B  flat.  But 
there  is  no  end  to  their  manifold  sounds: 
an  indignant  naturalist  calls  them  mon- 
sters, composed  of  a  cat,  a  mouse  and  a 
monkey,  tor  they  have  borrowed  from 
each  some  part  of  their  voice.  At  night 
they  hiss  and  snore  in  a  most  tremendous 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
and  intimidating  their  tiny  victims,  so 
that  many  an  English  village  has  risen 
fancying  that  the  churchyard  was  full 
of  specters  and  goblins ! 

Poor  geese !  not  a  word  has  ever  been 
said  to  praise  your  voices,  though  they 
did  save  the  Capitol,  and  with  it  all  Eu- 
rope. They  are,  besides,  full  of  vigor  and 
force,  trumpet-like  and  clanging;  and 
even  the  hissing  of  the  bold  gander,  as 
he  defends  the  young  brood,  is  for- 
midable enough,  and  full  of  menace. 
Ducks,  we  apprehend,  have  been  de- 
spised for  their  broad,  vulgar  quacking, 
ever  since  Pythagoras  vowed  they  were 
the  most  disturbing  neighbors  for  a 
wise  man  at  work.  Still  Buffon  gives 
them  the  part  of  the  clarinet,  in  the 
great  orchestra  of  nature,  and  the  clang 
of  the  wild  mallard  is  far  from  un- 
pleasant 

The  honor  of  web-footed  birds  is 
saved  by  the  noblest  among  them,  the 
swan,  whom  antiquity  connected  with 
all  that  is  sweet  and  melodious  in  heaven- 
ly music.  Phaethon  was  changed  into 
a  swan,  and,  as  such,  now  shines  among 
the  stars  in  heaven ; — the  great  Apollo 
is  seldom  seen  without  one,  and  Aris- 
totle and  Horace  both  believed  that  the 
souls  of  poets  passed  after  death  into 
swans,  and  that  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  retain  the  noble  gift  of  harmony 
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which  they  had  possessed  among  mor- 
tals. How  grand  is  Homer's  language 
when  he  compares  the  Greeks,  rushing 
from  their  shins  into  battle,  with  a  flock 
of  lone-necked  swans,  who  flutter  hither 
and  thither,  with  joyful  beating  of  wings, 
and  then,  lowering  their  flight,  sing 
aloud  till  the  fields  resound!  Even 
the  icy  North  loved  the  melodious  bird 
of  Apollo.  Here  they  were  heard  sing- 
ing high  over  the  heads  of  stern  war- 
riors, calling  them  to  immortal  life  in 
the  great  Walhalla.  But  their  highest 
charm  lav  ever  in  that  most  beautiful  of 
ancient  fables,  which  speaks  of  their 
last  dying  effort  as  an  image  of  true 
faith  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  The 
swan,  it  is  said,  pours  out  his  last  breath 
in  lofty  melodies,  of  wondrous  power 
and  beauty.  Who  knows  not  the  great 
poet's  unsurpassed  death  hymn  of  the 
wild  swan,  uover  the  river,  that  ran 
with  an  inner  voice  7" 

"At  first  to  the  ear, 
The  warble  was  low,  and  full,  and  clear, 
And  floating  about  the  under  sky ; 
Prevailing  in  weakness,  the  coronach  stole, 
Sometimes  afar  and  sometimes  anear. 
But  anon  her  awful,  jubilant  voice, 
With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 
Flowed  forth  in  a  carol  free  and  bold : 
As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice^ 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  rolled, 
Thro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watcheth  the  evening 
star." 

But  of  all  birds  that  neither  sing 
nor  speak,  the  crested  cock,  whose 
clarion  sounds  the  silent  hours,  holds  by 
far  the  first  rank.  Even  Herodes  Agrip- 
pa  well  knew  this,  when  he  sent  rich 
presents  to  the  cock  that  had  greeted 
and  cheered  him,  like  no  other  voice,  on 
his  night  journey.  Long  before  the/ 
dark  mantle  of  night  is  lifted  apace, 
the  watchful  guardian  announces  the 
coming  of  day.  The  black  spirits  of 
darkness  flee  at  the  powerful  call — their 
time  is  passed,  and  the  bright  light  of 
heaven  rejects  their  presence.  The 
wanderer  on  his  lonely  path  and  the 
weary  mariner  far  out  at  sea  hear  the 
familiar  voice ;  joy  returns  to  their 
hearts,  and  causes  them  to  swell  with 
sweet  hopes.  At  home,  it  breaks  the 
idle  fancies  of  dreams — it  rouses  the 
sluggard  to  work — it  comforts  the  sick, 
and  cheers  the  strong  and  the  hearty. 
The  first  voice,  says  the  Koran,  is 
Heard  high  in  heaven;  there  a  noble 
white  cock  calls,  morning  by  morning, 
the  heavenly  choir  to  prayer ;  his  clear, 


clanging  voice  rings  far  through  the  uni- 
verse. Mankind  alone,  in  sin  and  error, 
hear  not  the  wondrous  note,  but  all 
cocks  on  earth  listen  and  quickly  join 
in  the  chorus,  praising  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. The  Christian  places  the  cock, 
in  like  manner,  on  the  steeple  of  church, 
es,  as  a  constant  warning  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  we  enter  not  into  tempta- 
tion. 

After  his  first  call  follows  a  pause  and 
deep  silence ;  little  more  than  half  aa 
hour  later  he  utters  his  second,  and  is 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  even  a  third 
call.  All  around,  neighbors  answer, 
even  the  most  remote ;  their  voices  are 
easily  distinguished,  for  the  older  crow 
with  a  deep  and  yet  perfectly  clear 
note,  the  young  ones  waver  and  .tremble 
in  early  efforts. 

Not  less  famous  is  their  boastful  song 
of  triumph.  Bleeding  from  serious, 
often  mortal  wounds,  trembling  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  and  feeling  his  neart's 
blood  leave  him,  brave  chanticleer 
gathers  his  last  strength,  heralds  his 
victory  aloft  with  a  loud  trumpet-blast 
and  then  lays  himself  down  to  die  in  the 
blaze  of  his  glory.  If  he  is  unhurt,  be 
flies  with  powerful  wing  on  fence  or 
roof  and  proclaims  aloud  that  he  has 
conquered  and  means  to  maintain  his 
honor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fowls  all  around  hear  and  comprehend 
the  news,  and  ever  afterward  fear  and 
respect  the  victorious  hero.  Themia- 
tocles  once  pointed  out  two  cocks  fight- 
ing and  crowing,  to  his  followers,  and 
said:  "  See,  these  are  but  animals,  and 
fight  for  victory  only,  yet  they  cease 
not  and  are  not  weary.  You,  men  of 
Athens,  fight  for  your  hearths  and 
your  gods,  for  the  cradles  of  your  in- 
fants and  the  graves  of  your  fathers, 
will  you  despair?"  And  new  strength 
came  to  their  hearts,  and  the  barba- 
rians were  routed.  So  on  board  the 
good  ship  Marlborough,  in  1793:  her 
masts  were  down,  her  rigging  was 
destroyed,  her  hull  pierced  on  all  sides, 
and  despair  had  seized  all  hearts,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  Admiral  Berkeley's  cock 
flew  upon  the  stump  of  the  main- 
mast, and,  clapping  his  wings,  raised 
his  clarion  voice  on  high  with  such  in- 
spiring and  hearty  vigor  that  all  were 
encouraged,  the  battle  was  renewed 
and  victory  secured. 

Nor  is  the  humbler  hen  less  proud  and 
boastful  in  announcing  her  triumph  to 
the  world  at  large.    How  clamorous  b 
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her  joy,  when  the  great  deed  is  done— 
the  egg  is  laid — how  tumultuous  her 
exuberant  utterance!  Her  motherly 
affection  is  touchingly  expressed  in  the 
low,  anxious  cry  with  which  she  calls 
her  young  when  a  hawk  threatens, 
poised  high  in  the  air.  Only  her  own 
little  ones  follow  her  voice ;  they  know 
it  from  amid  a  numerous  crowd.  How 
they  haste  to  take  shelter  under  her 
broad  wings,  which  she  spreads  out 
like  a  buckler !  The  powerful  robber- 
bird  does  not  touoh  the  ground;  he 
only  tries  in  a  mighty  swoop  to  catch 
the  unfledged  chickens ;  but  he  dashes 
in  Tain  his  strong  beak  against  the 
elastic  feathers,  and  when  he  sails  off  in 
bitter  wrath,  the  happy  mother  cackles 
and  crows  with  such  hearty  content  and 
abundant  thanks  that  no  heart  can  re- 
main untouched.  So  the  ancients  al- 
ready had  their  Alcyone  among  the 
stars;  she  herself  was  the  hen,  and 
the  cloudy  troupof  smaller  stars  were 
her  chickens.  The  Arabs,  also,  place 
her  on  high ;  they  give  the  name  of  Hen 
to  our  Pleiades.  We,  in  Christian  lands, 
think  with  grateful  heart  of  the  touch- 
ing words  of  the  Saviour :  *•  Oh,  Jeru- 
salem, how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth 
gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not!" 

Ravens  and  all  the  dark,  dismal  order 
of  birds  in  gray  and  black,  are  the 
speakers  of  the  airy  hosts.  They  have 
a  peculiar  form  of  tongue  which  aids 
them  in  mimicking,  with  great  success, 
the  human  voice.  Some  persons  cut 
the  so-called  string  of  their  tongues, 
though  with  doubtful  advantage.  When 
divination  was  a  study  and  a  sacred 
profession,  every  modulation  of  their 
varied  voices  was  noted  and  carefully 
marked.  The  ancients  knew  at  least 
sixty-four;  not  to  speak  of  minor  and 
less  significant  shades  of  utterance. 
What  aouteness  of  ear,  what  strength 
of  faith !  Every  note  had  its  meaning, 
and  some  ate  the  heart  and  entrails  of 
these  birds  to  obtain  themselves  their 
prophetic  power. 

The  most  noted  among  these  is  the 
raven,  the  feathered  soothsayer  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  oracular  voice  of 
Teutonic  nations ;  the  harbinger  of  evil 
and  death ;  the  bird  of  night  and  witch- 
craft ;  the  grim  watcher  by  the  gibbet 
where  the  murderer  swings  in  chains ; 
and  where  he,  as  Malone  says,  "doth 
shake  contagion  from  his  sable  wings." 


The  raven  of  Plutarch's  barber  in  Rome 
imitated,  of  his  own  will,  the  voice  of 
man  and  all  the  cries  of  his  neighbors. 
Many  an  unlucky  schoolmaster  exclaims 
the  famous  "  Oleum  et  operam  per- 
didi!"  of  the  poor  man  that  had  taught 
his  raven  to  hail  Augustus  with  the 
words :  "  Ave  Caesar,  Victor,  Imp  era- 
tor,"  and  then  failed  of  the  hoped-for 
reward.  Now,  they  are  frequently  seen 
tamed,  but  still  they  most  delight,  ap- 
parently, in  such  cries  as  "thief!  ras- 
cal! murder!" 

The  dirty  crow,  so  voracious  and 
thievish,  is  still  as  clever  as  many  a 
scamp  among  men,  and  learns,  not  un- 
frequently,  words  and  whole  phrases. 
The  rooks, 

"  The  sable  tenants  of  five  hundred  years, 
That  on  the  high  tops  of  yon  ancient  elms 
Pour  their  hoarse  music  on  the  lonely  ear/' 

are  less  glib  of  tongue,  and  chatter,  but 
do  not  speak.  It  is  dangerous  to  keep 
them  tamed  in  the  house,  on  account  of 
their  strange  fancy  for  fire  and  smoke. 
They  draw  burning  coals  from  the 
hearth  or  the  lighted  wick  from  a  lamp, 
and  swallow  it  all  as  a  luscious  morseL 
But  their  greatest  pleasure  is  to  see  the 
smoke  rise  from  a  fire;  and  in  coup- 
tries  where  coal  brasiers  are  used,  they 
have  been  seen  to  piok  up  bits  of  paper 
and  chips  of  wood  to  throw  them  upon 
the  coals ;  then  they  stand  by,  and  en- 
joy with  great  glee  the  ascending  smoke. 
More  gifted  and  eloquent  are  the  rest- 
less magpies,  who  laugh  and  pronounce 
very  distinctly ;  and  starlings,  who  talk 
in  Iceland,  on  the  Himalaya,  and  among 
the  long-tailed  Chinese  and  red-painted 
Indians.  They  seem  to  have  a  natural 
instinct  to  mimic  all  sounds  around 
them;  even  when  untamed,  they  are 
heard  to  mew  like  cats,  to  cackle  like 
hens,  and  sing  in  flute-like  tones  after 
the  best  of  our  songsters.  The  starlings 
of  Drusus  and  Britannicus  repeated 
Greek  proverbs  and  sayings,  and 
many  a  bird  of  the  kind  is  heard  in 
England  to  say,  most  devoutly,  "  God 
save  the  Queen !"  A  German  starling, 
the  pet  of  a  shopkeeper,  used  to  frighten 
many  a  bashful  maiden,  by  calling  to 
her  from  an  adjoining  room :  u  Come 
here  and  kiss  me ;"  and  then  he  would 
dash  off,  as  in  penance,  to  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  In  Java,  starlings  are 
taught  to  avenge  the  unfortunate  na- 
tives, by  crying,  with  fierce  fury,  at 
every  European:  **  Christian!  Dog  J 
Pork-eater." 
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A  more  pleasing  variety  of  the  mourn- 
ful race  is  the  jay,  which, 

"Proud  of  cerulean  strains, 
From  heaven's  unaullied  arch  purloined, 
Screams  hoarse;" 

but  the  wide  contrast  between  his  love- 
note — soft  and  beautifully  sweet — and 
the  short,  harsh  tone  of  his  anger, 
shows  the  uncommon  volubility  of  his 
tongue.  He  easily  learns  words  and 
whole  airs ;  but  cannot,  except  in  out- 
ward beauty,  compare  with  the  magpie 
or  starling. 

It  is  curious  that  the  brilliant  parrot 
and  the  gorgeous  arras,  even,  should 
vie  with  the  raven  in  speaking  the 
language  of  man.  Their  natural  notes 
are  surpassingly  harsh ;  they  despise 
vowels,  and  delight  in  cracking  and 
crushing  the  hardest  of  consonants. 
And  yet,  with  an  ear  of  superior  acute- 
ness,  and  a  tongue  like  no  other  bird 
under  heaven,  they  take  a  strange  de- 
light in  the  human  voice,  and  imitate  it 
with  marvelous  success.  The  vain 
cockatoo,  it  is  true,  only  repeats  his 
own  name,  but  the  genuine  parrots 
have,  for  thousands  of  years,  been 
glibbest  of  tongue  and  most  famous  for 
skill.  They  are  found  everywhere. 
The  *•  Poor  Robinson  "  of  England  is 
a  "  spitzbub  "  in  Germany,  a  "  giaour  " 
in  Turkey.  Stories  of  parrots,  endowed 
with  superior  talents,  abound  in  all 
books  of  natural  history. 

These  accomplishments  amuse  us, 
and  cause  us  to  wonder ;  but  they  are, 
after  all,  purely  mechanical,  and  tell  us 
nothing  of  the  inner  life  of  the  bird  by 
which  they  are  uttered.  It  is  very 
different  with  birds  that  sing — the  chil- 
dren of  spring  and  the  prophets  of 
summer.  They  give  to  the  fair  face  of 
nature  its  sweet  voice;  without  them 
even  May  would  be  sad;  and  the 
silence  that  follows  their  departure  for 
warmer  climes  adds  to  the  chill  that 
creeps  over  us  at  the  approach  of  win- 
ter. They  sing  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  and,  as  with  bees,  we  reap 
the  sweet  harvest — they  work,  and  the 
blessing  is  ours.  Their  bright,  quick 
eye,  their  noble  shapes — even  their 
nervous  sensitiveness — always  bespeak 
them  of  a  higher  and  better  race.  They 
have  different  notes  for  each  affection 
and  passion;  they  answer  when  we 
speak  to  them;  they  exert  themselves 
to  reply — there  is  something  more  in 
mthe  than  mere  animal  instinct  No 
other  animal  on   earth  can  mimio  as 


birds  do;  no  one  else  holds  coun- 
cils and  makes  speeches.  Nor  is  their 
son?  given  them  at  once  at  their  birth, 
as  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  their 
food  and  the  skill  of  their  architecture. 
They  have  to  learn  it  slowly,  and  often 
painfully.  Some  have,  at  first,  neither 
ear  nor  skill;  they  sing  false,  or  forget 
their  lessons.  Others  learn  only  to  sing 
at  the  word  or  the  snap  of  the  finger,  as 
the  sedge-bird  will  not  utter  a  Bound, 
unless  a  stone  be  thrown  into  the  bosh 
where  he  hides.  Even  those  who  profit 
by  intercourse  with  man,  can  learn  bat 
note  by  note  and  bar  by  bar.  Some 
even  forget,  like  children  of  the  poor 
that  can  go  to  school  only  in  summer, 
during  winter  what  they  had  learned  the 
previous  season.  They  try,  and  try 
again,  beginning  anew,  until  the  little 
throats,  unused  during  winter  or  the 
time  of  moulting,  become  dear  once 
more,  and  at  last  the  ill-remembered 
melody  is  brought  out  correct  and  com- 
plete. Then  they  fill  the  air  with  rich 
music,  and  a  whole  chorus  of  feathered 
minstrelsy,  like  an  angel-choir,  scatter 
melody  around,  which  sinks  into  the 
soul  as  a  soft  summer  rain  into  the 
earth,  gladdening  and  refreshing  it  be- 
yond all  things  earthly.  No  other  bird, 
no  other  being,  dies  as  sweetly  and 
gently  as  a  singing  bird.  Almost  with- 
out mil,  it  utters,  just  before  death,  a 
low,  melodious  sound ;  and  putting  its 
tiny  head  under  its  wing,  as  man  com- 
poses himself  to  sleep,  the  little  hie  b 
ended. 

Not  all  of  them,  however,  are  endowed 
alike.  There  are  among  them  the 
poor,  who  have  but  a  single  note,  and 
must  compress  all  the  rich  treasures  of 
their  feelings  and  sufferings  into  the 
same  sad,  melancholy  sound.  But  this 
they  sing  with  untiring  zeal  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  from  early  spring1  till  late 
in  fall,  and  even  when  all  others  are 
silent.  It  is  the  most  touching  tribute 
of  all :  it  is  the  widow's  farthing. 

The  richest  in  dress  are  often  the 
poorest  in  song,  and  the  finest  voices 
are  hid  in  the  plainest  bodies.  Neither 
the  gorgeous  peacock,  nor  the  magnifi- 
cent, fairy-like  bird  of  paradise,  can  be 
heard  with  patience,  whilst  the  nightin- 
gale— the  queen  of  all  songsters — wears 
a  simple,  sad-colored  dress.  So  it  is 
with  the  beautiful  pigeon — the  pet  of 
the  east,  the  image  of  all  that  is  sweet 
and  gentle.  It  is  all  feeling,  but  it  has 
no  intelligence,  and,  therefore,  neither 
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voice  nor  melody;  for  the  language  of 
the  laughing-dove  has  no  meaning,  and 
the  low,  soft  tones  of  the  others  are  but 
the  expression  of  vague  longing  and 
yearning,  or  of  indefinite  sorrow.  "  We 
mourn  sorely  like  doves,"  says  the  pro- 
phet; but  he  speaks  of  doves  driven  to 
the  mountain  nights  by  fierce  vultures 
in  the  valley. 

Sweeter  far,  though  as  simple,  is  the 
humble  twittering  of  the  swallow ;  and 
we  all  love  to  "  be  awake,  and  hear  his 
morning  song,  twittered  to  dawning 
day."  It  is  true  that  our  affections  are 
twined  around  him  as  the  ever-welcome 
harbinger  of  spring.  Thracian  boys 
greeted  him  in  merry  songs,  as  the 
herald  of  returning  summer;  and  the 
peasant  of  Sweden  even  now  receives 
the  wanderer  with  joyous  delight.  But 
there  is  both  melody  and  meaning  in  his 
most  modest  songs ;  the  "  feeble  mur- 
mur" of  his  complaint  is  more  moving 
and  touching  than  louder  laments,  ana 
his  full,  exuberant  voice  of  jubila- 
tion rings  through  the  clouds,  and 
finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts.  Now  he 
joins  with  others  in  cheerful  songs  of 
quiet  enjoyment,  and  now  he  darts  to 
and  fro,  and,  as  he  approaches  the  nest. 
he  utters  the  low  note  of  love,  so  full 
of  tender  sentiment,  to  which  the  female 
responds  in  a  tone  not  less  sweet  and 
affecting. 

Some  birds  sing  even  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  rigors  of  winter.  High  up  in 
the  mountains,  when  the  brooks  are  la- 
den with  heavy  burdens  of  ice,  and  fan- 
tastic garlands  hang  from  every  root 
and  every  rook,  the  water-ousel  sits  on 
the  snow-covered  bank  and  sings  in  its 
clear,  joyous  voice,  before  it  dives  into 
the  cool  bath  of  ioy  water.  And, 
when  her  life's  end  is  approaching,  she 
sings  in  the  evening  her  farewell  song, 
and  then  the  friendly  waves  play  ten- 
derly oyer  her  and  wrap  her  up  in  their 
cool,  cozy  embrace,  thus  carrying  her 
down,  with  sweet  murmuring  signs,  to 
her  distant  and  unknown  grave. 

But  hear,  how  high  in  the  air  and , 
poised  upon  her  wings,  "  unseen  the  en- 
amored wood-lark  sings!"  Morning 
after  morning,  in  sweet  summer-time, 
she  sings  her  early  hymn,  and  rises 
high  into  the  blue  ether  as  if  calling 
upon  us  to  do  the  same,  and  to  thank 
our  Father  in  heaven.  The  ring-lark 
is  a  mimic  of  no  small  talent  and  power. 
She  carefully  learns  the  notes  of  birds 
that  live  with  her  only  in  winter,  and 


then  from  the  ample  stores  of  her 
memory  she  repeats  them  in  summer. 

Canaries  seem  to  live  only  for  music. 
They  learn  from  their  parents  or  are 
apt  pupils  of  man.  Their  most  touch- 
ing peculiarity  is,  that  they  sing  in  their 
dreams,  in  such  low,  gentle  notes,  that  it 
sounds  like  heavenly  music.  Still,  their 
song,  rich  as  it  is  and  full  of  sweet  notes, 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  others. 
Their  docility,  however,  and  their  ever 
cheerful  readiness,  have  made  them  fa- 
vorites all  over  the  world.  Exiles  from 
their  native  home,  the  Canary  Islands, 
on  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be  found, 
they  are,  on  the  other  hand,  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  globe.  The  Ty- 
rolese,  who  raise  them  by  ten  thou- 
sands, are  seen  with  their  skillfully  piled 
up  load  of  tiny  cages,  in  the  silent 
streets  of  St  Petersburgh,  and  amidst 
the  busy  hum  of  our  own  great  sea-ports. 
Their  little  charges  learn  almost  any- 
thing that  man  cares  to  teach  them. 
They  can  dance  a  polka,  fire  a  cannon, 
or  repeat  the  endless  words,  Constanti- 
nople and  Papapipapos. 

But  of  all  birds,  the  nightingale  of 
Europe,  and  the  mocking-bird  of  our 
own  land  are  foremost.  The  former 
is  the  first  bird  that  sounds  all  the 
vowels  distinctly,  hence  probably  the 
amazing  richness  of  her  expression. 
There  is  no  feeling  that  we  cannot  hear 
in  her  song,  no  passion  that  she  does 
not  express  clearly.  She  has  notes  of 
love  and  of  anger,  of  buoyant  joyful- 
ness  and  of  saddest  melancholy.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  her  favorite  senti- 
ment, and  is  the  more  apt  to  be  noticed  as 
she  only  sings  during  night.  Her  boast- 
ing admirers  say,  that  she  disdains,  in 
the  consciousness  of  her  queen-like  su- 
periority, to  enter  into  rivalry  with 
others  or  to  raise  her  voice  in  the  midst 
of  the  various  noises  of  the  day.  So 
she  reserves  herself  for  the  silent  night, 
when  man  and  nature  can  better  ap- 

?reciate  her  song  of  surpassing  beauty, 
'his  has  been  set  to  music  and  trans- 
lated into  words.  Those  who  know  it 
best,  distinguish  twenty-five  lines  of  me- 
lodious utterance,  which  serve  to  convey 
three  distinct  affections.  It  begins 
with  accents  that  implore  a  return  of 
love,  then  becomes  impatient  in  anxious 
yearning,  and  at  last  dies  away  in  low 
strains  of  heart-moving  pathos.  Still, 
like  all  artists  on  earth,  the  nightingale 
is  also  sensitive,  nervous,  and  jealous. 
Pliny  observed  that  she  would  exhaust 
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her  strength  sooner  than  her  notes. 
She  vies  with  a  rival  to  her  last  mo- 
ment, and  many  a  noble  bird  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  this  emulation. 

In  the  polyglott  thrush  and  our 
own  favorite  mocking-bird,  we  see  the 
most  skillful  and  accomplished  of  all 
singers.  Their  own  notes  are  beauti- 
ful, but  they  add  to  them  all  that  is 
rich  and  melodious  in  others.  The 
richer  in  true  music  their  models  are, 
the  better  they  imitate  them,  but  they 
despise  nothing.  Now  we  hear  them 
mew  like  a  cat,  and  now  bark  like 
a  dog.  They  take  up  the  cry  of  itine- 
rant venders  in  the  streets,  and  do  not 
shrink  from  imitating  the  rumbling  of 


heavy  wagons.  Their  gestures,  all  the 
while,  are  as  droll  as  their  notes  are 
successful;  they  evidently  know  that 
they  imitate  and  ridicule  every  effort 
Here  is  not  only  talent  but  genius. 

Such  are  some  of  the  wondrous  un- 
known tongues  spoken  by  animated  na- 
ture around  ub.  Most  rightly  does  the 
great  lawgiver  warns  us,  t'Mind  not 
the  cries  of  birds!  for  to  think  them 
symbolic  is  idle  superstition,  to  believe 
in  their  power  to  prophesy,  sinfuL" 
But,  surely,  the  psalmist  said  not  in 
vain,  u  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth! 
Beasts  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things, 
and  flying  fowl.  Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  praise  the  Lordi" 
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Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.,  1853. 

THE  plot  thickens;  we  are  getting  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  merits  of  the 
subject ;  the  Mormon  mythology  grows 
interesting.  If  the  contents  of  Auburn 
State's  prison,  with  females  to  match, 
could  be  isolated  in  a  country  by  them- 
selves, and  induced  to  believe  them- 
selves a  persecuted  race,  and  that  thiev- 
ing and  other  crimes  were  virtues,  such 
a  community  would  furnish  a  faint  coun- 
terpart of  the  worshipers  of  Beelzebub, 
in  this  secluded  region.  Rig  up  a 
system  that  will  fasten  itself  upon  the 
superstitious  credulity  and  animal  appe- 
tites of  the  stupidly  ignorant,  and  you 
are  ready  for  a  flourishing  business.  ^ 

Jan.  5th.  To-day  I  have  had  a  very  in- 
teresting interview  with  one  of  the  new 
oomers.  I  have  seen  her  twice  before, 
and  found  her  so  evidently  intelligent, 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  for  especial  won- 
der how  she  could  ever  become  a 
Mormon.  The  family  consists  of  her 
huBband,  herself,  and  two  children,  a 
son  and  daughter;  the  latter  about  fif- 
teen, and  good  looking.  A  fine  market, 
truly,  for  a  young  girl ! 

The  last  time  she  was  here,  I  was 
tempted  to  ask  her  if  she  was  willing 
her  husband  should  take  another  wife. 
Her  face  flushed  up  to  her  temples,  and 
she  gave  me  an  evasive  answer ;  but  our 
landlady  was  present,  and  she  felt  un- 
der some  restraint     To-day  we  were 


alone,  and,  after  inspecting  doors  and 
windows,  she  has  poured  forth  a  perfect 
tempest  of  indignation  at  the  outrages 
which  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 
It  seems  they  came,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  polygamy,  with  the  view  of  making 
this  plaoe  their  permanent  home.  Mr. 
W.  purchased  a  house  and  lot,  and  they 
are  now  housekeeping.  He  has  a 
quantity  of  cattle,  at  present  under  the 
charge  of  herders,  and  it  was  his  original 
intention  to  go  on  to  California  in  the 
spring,  to  And  a  market  for  them,  leav- 
ing his  family  here  in  the  mean  time. 
This  purpose  is  now  changed,  and  it  is 
their  intention  to  go  on  together  in  the 
spring,  not  a^ain  to  return ;  but  to  effect 
this  with  as  little  sacrifice  of  property  as 
may  be,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep 
their  own  counsels. 

She  is  a  woman  of  masculine  activity 
of  mind,  who  has  been  very  free  in  the 
expression  of  her  thoughts,  and,  conse- 
quently, finds  it  difficult  to  restrain 
herself;  but  they  are  seriously  appre- 
hensive in  regard  to  their  ability  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  their  disagree- 
able predicament ;  and  she  finds  it  a 
safety  valve  to  her  feelings  to  converse 
with  me.  Together  we  are  able  to  pass 
summary  judgment  on  the  wretches 
assembled  here,  and  readily  consign 
them  to  the  very  hottest  part  of  the 
infernal  torrid  zone. 

Mr.  W.  will  be  victimized  to  some  ex- 
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tent.  Two  of  the  leaders  managed  to 
get  into  his  debt  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
To  recover  what  is  his  due,  sell  his 
house  and  lot,  and  get  away  unmolest- 
ed, is  now  his  anxious  purpose;  and 
if  he  finally  escapes  with  the  loss  only 
of  a  thousand  dollars,  they  will  be  satis- 
fied. 

She  is  a  well-read  hydropathist,  and 
has  been  called  upon  repeatedly  in  cases 
of  scarlet  fever,  now  prevailing;  and 
she  gives  a  graphic  though  sad  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the  poor 
children.  One  family,  in  which  there 
were  two  wives,  was  hving  in  a  small  hut 
— three  children  very  sick— *two  beds  and 
a  cook-stove  in  the  same  room,  creating 
the  air  of  a  pest  house.  The  husband 
is  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  is 
reputed  to  be  a  graduate  of  old  Harvard, 
and  a  man  of  some  science.  On  ex- 
pressing solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his 
children,  she  asked  him  how  he  could 
expect  them  to  recover  while  compelled 
to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere;  and 
very  plainly  intimated  to  him  that  his 
domestic  habits  were  unfavorable  to 
health.  Of  what  use,  however,  to  talk 
to  such  men  ? — as  well  ask  the  baccha- 
nalian to  dash  away  the  cup,  while  the 
fiery  liquid  is  running  down  his  throat 

10th.  Among  the  frequent  visitors  at 
Mrs.  Farn ham's  is  a  tall  and  rather  in- 
teresting looking  young  woman,  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Harriet  Cook. 
She  is  one  of  Brigham's  early  sealed 
ones,  by  whom  she  has  one  child;  is 
quite  good  looking,  and  superior  in 
point  of  native  smartness ;  but  exceed- 
ingly capricious  and  variable  in  her 
feelings  and  conversation.  The  first 
time  I  saw  her  she  seemed  to  have  an 
oppressive  sense  of  her  real  condition ; 
expressed  herself  bitterly  of  her  ruin, 
of  the  abominations  of  the  harem,  and 
even  of  hatred  towards  her  child,  repre- 
senting it  as  an  ugly,  ungovernable  little 
wretch.  I  felt  much  interest  for  her. 
1  asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  to  Cali- 
fornia. She  answered,  sadly  :  "  Here, 
I  am  as  good  as  Mary  Ann*'  (Brigham's 
first  wife)  "and  the  rest  of  them — but, 
elsewhere,  I  am  an  outcast.  My  brother 
wishes  me  to  go,  but  it  is  of  no  use."( 

To-day  this  woman  has  called  again, 
and  I  don't  know  when,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  my  own  sex,  my  dis- 
gust has  been  more  strongly  excited. 
She  launched  forth  into  a  sort  of  expose* 
of  the  filthy  customs  of  the  harem,  in 
language    so  coarse  and  vulgar,  and 


with  so  much  apparent  gusto,  that  all 
sympathy  for  her  is  at  an  end,  and 
hereafter  I  can  only  talk  with  her,  as 
with  some  others,  merely  to  gain  infor- 
mation. She  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
utter  and  hopeless  degradation  effected 
by  the  Mormon  system;  and,  as  she 
grows  older,  will  doubtless  take  a  malig- 
nant delight  in  aiding  to  seduce  others 
into  the  same  unfortunate  condition. 

14th.  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Ta- 
bernacle, for  the  first  time,  and  I  think 
my  curiosity  in  that  direction  is  satisfied 
for  the  season.  Phineas  Young  acted 
as  guide,  and  secured  us  a  good  seat. 
The  throng  was  immense — Mr.  F.  says 
at  least  two  thousand — and  occupied 
seats  looking  down  to  a  platform  on  the 
west  side,  where  the  high  priests  and 
elders  were  assembled  for  the  services 
of  the  day. 

It  was  a  strange  assemblage.  If  I 
were  a  scientific  phrenologist,  I  would 
undertake  some  classification.  There 
were  a  few  intelligent  countenances,  in- 
terspersed with  sly  cunning  and  dis- 
gusting sensuality,  in  both  male  and 
female,  a  large  mass  of  credulity,  and 
an  abundance  of  open-mouthed,  gawky 
stupidity.  There  was  no  prevailing 
fashion,  and  the  great  variety  of  cos- 
tume indicated  a  gathering  from  all 
points  of  the  compass :  some  fashionable 
bonnets,  stuck  on  the  tip  of  the  comb, 
with  plenty  of  gauze  and  feathers,  in  olose 
proximity  to  steeple  crowns,  with  fronts 
big  enough  to  hide  the  beauties  or  de- 
formities beneath,  and  these  cheek  by 
jowl  with  projecting  fronts  and  cap 
crowns,  so  unwieldy  looking  that  women 
of  this  fast  age  would  find  difficult 
navigation  under  them  with  a  head  wind 
—cloaks,  casques,  et  cetera,  to  corre- 
spond. 

One  woman,  sitting  in  front  of  us, 
turned  around  and  fixed  a  pair  of  large, 
piercing,  blaok  eyes  upon  me.  Her 
gaze  manifested  more  than  common 
curiosity,  mingled  with  the  expression 
of  a  grieved  and  unquiet  spirit,  trying 
to  comprehend  how  a  gentile  looked, 
whose  happiness  was  not  in  the  keeping 
of  a  Mormon  husband.  Aunty  Shearer 
tells  me  she  was  from  Springfield,  Mass., 
well  connected,  has  made  great  sacri- 
fices to  gather  with  the  saints,  and  that 
her  husband  is  soon  to  take  as  his  second 
wife  the  daughter  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Colborne.  By-the-by,  this  Colborne 
has  already  made  our  acquaintance,  on 
the  score  of  being  connected,  by  mar- 
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riage,  with  some  of  our  old  neighbors 
in  Tompkins  County,  and  this  circum- 
stance may  secure  us  an  invitation  to 
the  wedding. 

The  principal  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Parley  Pratt,  and  was  made  up  mostly 
of  a  rambling  and  disconnected  glorifica- 
tion of  the  saints.  As  an  intellectual  effort, 
it  was  beneath  contempt  One  thing 
was  peculiar — he  resorted  to  the  same 
kind  of  clap-trap  common  in  political 
assemblages,  which  excited  the  boister- 
ous mirth  of  his  audience ;  and  some- 
how it  did  not  strike  me  as  out  of  place 
in  such  a  gathering.  As  to  devotional 
feeling,  there  was  no  manifestation  of  it 
whatever.  It  seemed  like  anything  else 
than  a  religious  meeting ;  and  a  full  band 
of  music,  stationed  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form, strengthened  the  impression  that 
we  had  come  to  witness  some  puppet- 
show,  or  other  kindred  performance. 

17th.  Last  evening  we  went  to  the 
theatre  at  Social  Hall,  a  building  erect- 
ed for  purposes  of  amusement.  The 
acting  was  on  a  dais  or  platform,  raised 
some  three  or  four  feet  above  the  room 
occupied  by  the  spectators.  The  play 
was  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  the  per- 
formance so  much  better  than  we  an- 
ticipated, that  I  should  have  enjoyed  it 
well  enough  had  it  not  been  for  some 
side  acting  in  the  crowd,  which  must 
preclude  us  from  going  again  to  the  same 
place.  How  thoroughly  and  horribly 
poisoned  is  everything  in  this  society ! 

To-day  Mrs.  Cook  called  on  me,  who 
last  night  performed  at  the  theatre,  in 
the  character  of  the  mother  of  Claude ; 
and  performed  it  better,  too,  than  you 
will  commonly  find.  She  is  an  English 
woman  of  decided  intelligence,  staying 
here  through  the  winter  with  her  children, 
her  husband  having  gone  on  to  California. 
She  assures  me  she  never  before  attended 
a  theatre,  either  in  England  or  America, 
and  being,  withal,  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician, she  is  much  petted  here.  How 
could  she  be  a  Mormon  ?  Perhaps,  like 
Mrs.  W.,  she  is  disgusted  with  it — or, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  great  many,  there 
may  be  some  cogent  reason,  not  yet  told, 
why  the  society  of  the  outside  world 
has  become  unpleasant. 

We  learn  from  this  lady  many  curious 
things  about  their  theatre.  Some  of  the 
actors  have  been  on  the  stage  before, 
and  tfppear  better  than  mere  amateur 
performers.  Among  these  is  a  Mrs. 
Wheelock,  whose  husband  has  gone  on 
a  mission;  and,  in  consequence  of  his 


absence,  the  male  actors  are  in  foil 
ohase  after  her;  for  it  seems  that  the 
fact,  of  a  woman  being  already  married, 
does  not  prevent  her  from  being  sealed 
again,  provided  her  husband  be  absent 
One  of  the  most  eager  in  this  pursuit 
is  a  man  who  performed  Claude  well,  in 
the  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  is  already  the 
husband:  of  three  wives.  She  was  so 
much  of  an  attraction  among  the  actors 
in  this  side  play,  as  to  occasionally  in- 
terfere with  tho  performance  intended 
for  the  amusement  of  the  public! 

Mrs.  Cook  is  working  for  bread,  and 
complains  bitterly  in  regard  to  the  profits 
being  used  ujf  by  the  unusual  numoer  of 
free  tickets.  Brigham,  with  ten  or  a  dosen 
adjuncts,  Kimball,  with  as  many  more, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  gang,  have 
to  be  let  in  free,  while  the  performers 
are  not  allowed  to  bring  their  families 
without  pay.  Of  course,  where  dead- 
heads, like  autumn  leaves,  literally  cover 
the  floor,  the  sum  to  be  divided  after 
deducting  expenses  is  exceedingly  smaD. 

21st  Yesterday  was  so  pleasant  that 
I  made  another  visit  to  the  bath,  and  on 
returning  took  something  of  a  detour, 
strolling  very  leisurely,  and  occasional- 
ly dropping  into  an  open  door  to  rest  I 
nnd  the  women  very  conversable.  In 
one  house  was  a  tidy  English  woman, 
from  Bath,  of  some  native  refinement 
of  manner.  The  room  was  garnished 
with  little  mementoes  of  her  native 
city,  and,  as  she  took  down  a  print  to 
show  me  the  environs,  and  the  particu- 
lar point  from  which  she  came,  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  at  the  remembrance  of 
home.  I  felt  some  hesitation  in  probing 
her  heart  with  the  ruthless  question— 
41  Are  you  the  only  wife  ?••  Pretty  soon, 
a  broad,  red-faced  woman  came  in,  and 
seemed  perfectly  at  home.  As  soon  as 
she  went  out  of  the  room,  I  said : — 

"That  woman  lives  with  you?" 

"Yes." 

44  Are  you  relatives  ?" 

The  poor  thing  twisted  her  apron — 
her  lips  quivered.     I  then  asked : — 

44  She  is  your  husband's  second  wife  ?" 

It  was  some  moments  before  she  could 
find  words  to  assure  me  that  it  was  even 
so.  She  then  went  on  to  narrate,  in  a 
simple,  artless  way,  how  happily  she 
and  her  husband  had  lived  together — 
how  they  were  anxious  to  emigrate  to 
this  country — how  they  had  been  told 
that  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake  was  a  para- 
dise, that  her  husband  could  have 
land  for  nothing,  and  earn  five  dollars  a 
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day — how  their  expenses  had  been  de- 
frayed by  the  Mormon  agents,  to  be 
refunded  by  her  husband's  labor  here  on 
tbe  public  works.  And  then,  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  she  said  her 
husband,  about  three  months  since,  had 
been  persuaded  to  marry  another  wife, 
and  how  badly  she  felt  when  she  first 
heard  of  his  resolution. 

This  coarse,  blowzy,  greasy  specimen 
of  womanhood  had  ruled  her  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  She  could  not  even  have  the 
privilege  of  a  cup  of  tea  without  asking 
this  jaae's  permission,  so  effectually  had 
the  intruder  usurped  all  authority  in  this 
humble  abode.  My  heart  wept  for  her. 
She  believed  in  Mormonism  because  her 
husband  did;  and  he  believed  because 
he  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  land- 
holder, get  high  wages,  and  be  a  priest 
in  the  church.  This  kind  of  logic, 
probably,  accounts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  great  mass  of  English  here. 

24th.  Aunty  Shearer  is  a  curiosity. 
If  ever  a  menagerie  of  human  beings 
should  be  gathered  together,  by  some 
enterprising  Barnum,  I  now  bespeak  for 
her  the  post  of  lioness  of  the  collection. 
With  all  her  religious  absurdities,  she 
exhibits  in  many  things  a  certain  degree 
of  Yankee  shrewdness  and  thrift.  She 
is  like  some  of  the  country  we  have 
passed  through,  where  there  are  a  few 
spots  fit  for  cultivation,  in  a  wilderness 
of  rocky  sterility. 

I  have  been  to  her  place  to-day, 
where  she  has  her  solitary  lair,  unless, 
indeed,  she  is  secretly  sealed  to  some 
one,  as  I  tell  her  she  may  be.  She 
looks  wondrous  grim  at  these  profane  sus- 
picions, but  holds  her  temper,  merely- 
saying — "  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk 
so?" 

Her  house  is  a  curiosity  shop,  of  that 
kind  of  household  gods  and  goddesses 
which  a  penny  saving  New  Englonder 
would  be  likely  to  treasure  up — a  lot 
of  odd  traps,  many  of  which  have  been 
kept  upon  the  principle  that  they  may 
possibly  come  into  use  some  time  during 
the  present  generation.  These  valua- 
bles hail  mostly  from  the  metropolis  of 
notions,  and  have  escaped  mob  violence 
in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  where  buildings 
were  ruthlessly  torn  down  over  the  heads 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  as  she 
pathetically  relates — they  were  careful- 
ly garnered  up  at  *4  winter  quarters,"  in 
the  Indian  country,  and  have  escaped 
all  subsequent  disasters  by  flood  and 
field,  bating,  of  course,  some  breaks, 


cracks,  and  rubs,  which  appear  like 
honorable  scars  upon  war-worn  vete- 
rans. 

She  often  walks  over  her  acre,  to  be 
sure  that  she  has  gathered  in  her  whole 
crop.  An  inveterate  gleaner  she  is, 
but  not  quite  realizing  the  sweet  pic- 
tures our  artists  give  us  of  Ruth  and 
Tamar  of  old.  I  take  great  delight  in 
watching  her  as  she  sallies  forth  at 
evening,  on  the  plateau  north  of  us, 
after  her  cow.  I  readily  recognize  her 
old  yellow  marten  fur  cape— -her  wide 
cap  border  flapping  in  the  wind,  under 
a  comical  looking  hood — and  her  dress, 
some  of  her  own  handiwork  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  just  wide  enough  and 
none  to  spare,  around  her  gaunt  form. 
This  notable  dress  is  Bloomer  enough 
to  display  a  serviceable  pair  of  brogans. 
Thus  attired,  and  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  picture  of  Grant  Thorburn 
in  petticoats,  she  strides  along,  armed 
with  a  stout  stick,  bidding  defiance  alike 
to  the  tawny  digger  and  the  grizzly 
bear. 

27th.  Last  evening  we  attended  the 
Governor's  party  at  Social  Hall,  an 
affair  sufficiently  unique  in  its  way. 
Invitations  had  been  given  out  some 
two  weeks  previously,  and  we  were 
among  the  invited.  This  Social  Hall  is 
a  large  building,  which  the  saints  have 
erected  for  the  sole  purposes  of  parties 
of  pleasure  and  theatrical  performances. 
It  is  provided  with  a  kitchen,  in  one  part 
of  the  basement,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  feast  on  occasions  like  the  present. 

We  went  sufficiently  late  not  to  be 
among  the  first  arrivals,  and  were 
ushered  into  an  ante-room,  to  be  di- 
vested of  cloaks  and  shawls.  From 
this,  a  short  flight  of  stops  brought  us 
into  a  long  saloon,  where  six  cotillions 
were  in  active  motion.  Another  short 
flight  landed  us  on  a  railed  platform, 
which  overlooked  the  dancing-party, 
and  here  a  band  of  musio  were  in  the 
full  tide  of  performance.  This  dais 
was  well  accommodated  with  seats,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  sofas,  on  which 
were  elders  and  apostles  reclining,  with 
a  few  of  their  concubines.  Brigham 
was  there,  and  had  his  hat  on,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  habit  We  were  treated 
with  distinguished  attention — the  com- 
pany generally  seemed  to  exert  them- 
selves to  make  the  evening  pleasant  to 
us.  Our  old  acquaintance,  J  udge  Snow, 
was  there,  with  Mrs.  S.,  his  only  wife, 
and  I  took  advantage  of  our  familiar 
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footing  with  both  to  inquire  oat  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  evening. 

Elder  Kimble,  one  of  the  chief  men, 
was  present,  and  very  sociable.  He 
has  a  harem,  numbering  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty;  but  strange  to  say, 
has  continued  to  treat  his  real  wife  (bo 
the  story  goes)  as  superior  to  the  rest 
She  was  at  his  right  hand  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  looked  care-worn  and  sad ; 
on  his  left  was  one  of  his  sealed  ones, 
a  keen,  shrewd-looking  woman,  from 
Philadelphia,  and  who,  in  the  few  words 
of  conversation  I  had  with  her,  evinced 
some  intelligence.  Near  them  sat  a 
delicate  woman,  with  raven  hair  and 
piercing  black  eyes,  who  proved  to  be 
Eliza  Snow,  the  Mormon  poetess,  and 
who  belongs  to  Brigham's  harem.  Poly- 
gamy cannot  be  a  subject  calculated  to 
produce  poetic  inspiration — at  least  the 
effusions  which  appear  under  her  name 
in  the  Deseret  News  would  scare  the 
muses  out  of  their  senses. 

I  found  Mrs.  Orson  Hyde  a  pleasant 
woman,  of  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  to  her  husband's  credit  be  it  said,  he 
lives  with  her  alone,  although  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles.  Another  of  the  twelve, 
Amasa  Lyman,  was  pointed  out  a  man 
of  grossly  sensual  appearance.  This  man 
lives  in  San  Bernardino,  and  has  a  strag- 
gling harem,  extending  at  convenient 
points  from  that  place  to  Salt  Lake. 
He  collects  the  tithing  in  California, 
and  is  constantly  going  back  and  forth. 

A  heavy,  dark-colored,  beetle-browed 
man  was  pointed  out  as  Elder  John 
Taylor,  who  had  been  badly  wounded 
when  the  prophet  was  murdered  in 
Illinois.  He  had  his  wife  on  one  arm, 
on  the  other  was  a  young  widow  from 
Tennessee,  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  and 
reputed  also  to  have  been  lately  sealed 
to  this  pious  elder. 

The  cotillions  upon  the  floor  when 
we  went  in  were  soon  danoed  out,  and 
the  dancers  came  crowding  upon  the 
platform — and  here  happened  what 
seemed  to  me  the  crowning  incident 
of  the  evening :  Parley  Pratt  marched 
up  with  four  wives,  and  introduced  them 
successively  as  Mrs.  Pratte.  The  thing 
was  done  with  such  an  easy,  nonchalant 
air,  that  I  had  difficulty  in  keeping  from 
laughing  outright.  The  thought  came 
over  me,  with  what  scorn  these  people, 
who  are  here  first  and  foremost  would 
be  banished  from  society  at  home.  Did 
the  man  do  this  to  show  what  he  oould 
do,  or  because  he  thought  politeness 


required  it  of  him?  I  don't  know. 
Some,  however,  only  introduced  the  first 
wife,  and  I  internally  thanked  them  for 
the  forbearance.  One  thing  was  peculiar 
— it  was  only  the  first  wives  that  tried 
to  make  themselves  familiar  with  me. 

Dancing  continued  fast  and  furious 
till  a  late  hour.  Each  man  danced  with 
two  women  at  a  time,  and  took  the  lead 
in  all  the  chasses  and  promenades; 
so  it  seems  that  even  in  their  amuse- 
ments women  take  a  subordinate  poa 
tion.  The  private  secretary  of  the 
Governor  acted  as  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  at  the  commencement  of 
each  cotillion  called  off  the  number 
with  which  each  man  was  furnished  on 
entering  the  establishment 

The  supper  came  off  late,  and  I  waa 
rejoiced  at  the  signal,  for  I  had  become 
tired  of  the  scene.  The  feast  was 
abundant  and  well  got  up,  and  we  were 
waited  upon  with  attention,  and  such 
was  probably  the  .case  with  the  rest 
Mrs.  Snow  pointed  out  to  us  numbers 
of  the  Governor's  wives,  who  were 
active  in  waiting  upon  the  tables.  We 
retired  soon  after  supper. 

28th.  I  dropped  into  Aunty  Shearer's 
this  morning,  and  found  there  a  bright- 
eyed  little  girl,  rummaging  among  the 
curiosities  of  the  worthy  dame.  She 
was  neatly  and  even  prettily  dressed, 
and  I  correctly  judged  that  her  home 
had,  as  yet  escaped  pollution  from  the 
plurality  system.  She  belongs  to  an 
English  family  of  a  better  class  than  is 
usually  found  here.  Her  father  is  a 
man  of  business  capacity,  has  a  subor- 
dinate post  connected  with  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  recognized  by  the  general  {govern- 
ment and  is  in  trouble  about  his  pay. 
Of  course  I  did  not  learn  these  things 
from  the  child,  but  when  I  found  to 
whom  Bhe  belonged,  and  that  the  little 
thing  was  intelligent  beyond  her  years, 
I  yielded  to  a  temptation,  justifiable 
only  from  the  circumstances,  and  ques- 
tioned her  freely  about  her  family  and 
their  previous  history ;  wishing  to  see 
how  far  an  unsophisticated  child  would 
confirm  the  accounts  we  have  of  Mor- 
mon rascalities. 

In  what  way  they  had  been  converted 
to  Mormonism  I  could  not  learn.  They 
had  a  oomfortable  property  in  England, 
and,  as  people  before  them  had  chased 
Jack-o'-lanterns,  they,  too,  were  in- 
duced to  gather  with  the  saints.  They 
got  into  St  Louis,  the  usual  place  of 
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rendezvous  for  emigrating  parties,  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  living  in  their  new  home,  and, 
withal,  buoyed  up  with  the  idea  of  soon 
being  safely  established  in  the  very 
citadel  of  the  true  church.  These  in- 
fatuated people  little  dreamed  their 
troubles  were  just  commencing.  The 
Mormon  agent  in  St.  Louis  took  a  fancy 
to  a  very  fine  piano  which  Mrs.  G.  had, 
and  induced  her  to  leave  it  with  him, 
under  the  pretense  that  the  dry  heat  of 
the  weather  on  the  plains  would  ruin  it 
Of  course,  they  have  seen  the  last  of  it, 
or  of  its  value. 

They  started  on  the  plains,  with  a 
Dumber  of  wagons  loaded  with  their 
goods,  drawn  by  cattle.  But  Mr.  G. 
had  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  good 
teamster — his  hired  men  were  brutal, 
and  his  animals  gave  out,  one  after  the 
other,  leaving  their  carcasses  to  the  sur- 
gery of  the  wolves.  His  goods  fell  a 
prey  to  the  rapacity  of  his  companions, 
under  one  pretense  and  another,  until 
they  reached  Bridger's,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  promised  land, 
nearly  in  a  state  of  destitution.  The 
mother's  heart  was  full  of  foreboding : 
their  comfortable  future  had  withered 
away  in  a  few  short  months,  like  the 
green  leaf  before  the  hot  breath  of  a 
sirocco ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  she  had 
just  learned  that  polygamy  was  a  cher- 
ished institution  in  the  church.  To 
turn  baok,  however,  was  impossible. 
Poor  woman,  she  is  destined,  I  fear,  to 
be  cured  of  her  infatuated  credulity  by 
much  deep  suffering. 

It  is  customary  with  Brigham,  at  the 
approach  of  an  emigrating  party,  to  go 


out  a  day's  journey  to  meet  them,  with 
a  band  of  music  and  fresh  provis- 
ions. It  enables  him  to  make  a  show, 
and  gives  an  air  of  triumph  on  the 
acquisition  of  numbers  to  his  colo- 
ny. So,  in  this  instance,  he  went  out, 
and  met  them,  struggling  through  the 
mountain  passes,  with  provisions  and 
some  delicious  melons;  and  ushered 
them  into  the  city,  under  a  bright  Sep- 
tember sun,  with  music  playing  and 
banners  flying.  Their  hearts  were 
gladdened — there  seemed  to  be  a  shout, 
as  well  as  a  smile,  of  welcome  from  the 
valley— but  it  was  as  the  last  flashing 
up  of  the  lamp,  before  the  flame  of  hope 
becomes  utterly  extinct. 

A  few  days  found  them  established 
in  the  smallest  kind  of  an  adobe  house, 
wholly  destitute  of  the  appearance  of 
comfort  on  the  outside,  and  none  within 
except  what  belonged  to  their  neat  and 
tidy  habits.  Mr.  G.  is  one  of  the  few 
we  are  always  pleased  to  see ;  he  calls 
occasionally,  and  cannot  conceal  his 
abhorrence  of  polygamy  from  ordinary 
penetration.  He  is  now  struggling  to 
eke  out  a  living— his  days  are  spent 
copying  the  laws,  and  his  nights  as  an 
actor  at  the  theatre— a  pandemonium 
more  vile  than  the  most  prurient  ima- 
gination can  oonoeive ;  but  if  he  comes 
out  unscathed  it  will  be  a  miracle.  In 
a  few  years,  unless  they  make  their  es- 
cape, their  daughters  will,  one  after  the 
other,  be  distributed  among  the  priest- 
hood. If  I  could  make  myself  a  Caligula, 
and  hold  the  sword  of  the  executioner 
over  these  detestable  villains,  having 
but  one  neck  for  the  convenience  of  a 
single  blow,  I  should  be  sorely  tempted 
just  now  to  undergo  the  transformation. 


MY    DARLING. 

TTER  soul  is  as  white  as  the  lily, 
J~L  And  her  heart  as  warm  as  the  rose ; 
The  breath  of  the  morning  is  with  her, 
Wherever  my  darling  goes. 

The  children  are  glad  at  her  coming ; — 
When  the  children  are  old  and  gray, 

There  will  be  more  light  in  their  spirits, 
That  they  danced  in  her  smile  to-day. 

When  she  shall  be  singing  in  heaven, — 
On  the  ways  that  she  walked  below, 

Like  June  in  the  wealth  of  October, 
Her  spirit  will  breathe  and  glow ! 
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Fthe  best  poetry  there  is  a  melody 
beneath  the  thought,  which  is  more 
suggestive  than  the  thought  itself,  as 
the  odor  of  a  rose  hints  at  something 
more  beautiful  than  the  rose.  It  is  a 
charm  so  subtle,  that  analysis  is  lost  in 
admiration.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
poetry,  as  the  highest  beauty  of  a 
woman  is  an  indefinable  grace  that 
makes  her  coming  and  going  like  the 
rise  and  fall  of  sweet  cadences,  and 
which  the  poets  seek  to  describe  by  the 
word,  feminine. 

There  is  the  same  thing  in  climate. 
All  the  days  between  May  and  Septem- 
ber are,  by  the  almanac,  summer  days; 
yet  how  few  of  them  are  so  perfect  that 
they  seem  to  be  pure  summer.  When 
those  few  come,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
them.  The  happy  loiterer  by  the  sea 
or  in  the  fields  knows  that  the  year  has 
touched  its  prime — sees  this  evanescent 
rainbow-spray  flung  from  the  very  crest 
of  the  wave,  and  feels  that,  from  this 
flush  of  bloom,  and  warmth,  and  odor, 
the  year  will  fade  through  the  gorgeous 
autumn,  and  disappear.  So  there  are 
many  poets  and  much  poetry,  justly  so 
called,  yet  how  little  verse  seems  to  be 
really  pure  poetry.  The  names  of  some 
poems  and  poets,  like  the  word  summer, 
fall  upon  the  ear  like  a  strain  of  music 
If  any  man  says  that,  for  his  part,  he 
does  not  like  roses,  and  will  let  the 
sunsets  go  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
them,  he  only  confesses  what  many 
have  consciously  or  unconsciously  con- 
fessed about  poetry. 

It  is  more  than  twenty  years  sinoe 
Tenhyson  published  a  thin  volume, 
which  the  public  put  its  foot  upon,  and 
supposed  it  had  crushed.  But  it  was 
like  an  elephant  treading  upon  a  lily. 
The  edges  of  the  loveliness  snowed,  and 
the  odor  perfumed  the  forest  Most  of 
the  ^  poems  circulated  in  manuscript 
copies,  and  in  that  way  reached  this 
country.  They  were  extremely  unlike 
Pope,  or  Byron,  or  the  Reverend  Messrs. 
Crabbe,  Croly,  Bowles,  or  Pollock ;  and, 
when  the  author  of  the  first  American 
notice  of  Tennyson  carried  his  article 
to  the  editor  of  a  grave  review,  the 


editor  shook  his  head,  wondered  what 
young  men  would  do  next,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of,  the  reviewer's  feelings, 
compassionately  returned  the  article, 
saying  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
poetry.  The  "  airy,  fairy  Lilian,"  clap- 
pins  her  tiny  hands  above  an  editor,  and 
"Claribel,  low-lying"  in  the  sanctum, 
were,  it  must  be  allowed,  not  very  intel- 
ligible. But  if  Christabel  were  admitted 
into  good  society,  it  was  not  polite  to 
exclude  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 

The  name  of  Tennyson  gradually 
became  synonymous  with  affectation. 
Like  cackoua  aromatish,  his  poetry  was 
supposed  to  be  good  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  but  it  was  not  food.  It  was 
suggested  that  he  was  a  languid  cox- 
comb, in  exact  lemon  kids,  who  wrote 
dainty  rhymes  in  honor  of  certain  vague, 
blue-eyed  wax  dolls  of  his  fancy.  It 
was  doubted  whether  anything  more 
were  left  of  the  thin  volume  than  a  faint 
scent  of  withered  rose-leaves.  And  the 
sagacious  old  world  that  had  scoffed  at 
Wordsworth,  because  he  was  too  coarse, 
laughed  at  Tennyson,  because  he  was 
too  fine;  the  sagacious  old  world 
that  called  Keats  cockney,  virtuously 
frowned  upon  the  immoral  Shelley,  and 
worshipped  the  moral  Byron ;  that  had 
ranked  Coleridge  and  Lloyd  together, 
and  actually  read  Rogers. 

Looking  now  at  the  bits  of  verbal 
color  that  float  through  the  pages  of 
that  earlier  volume,  like  butterflies  in  a 
garden  of  spices,  feeling  the  heart  beat 
in  time  with  that  subtle  music,  perceiv- 
ing the  poetic  and  manly  loyalty  to 
woman — the  sure  sense  of  beauty— the 
clearly-seen  and  exquisitely-detailed 
landscape,  it  seems  strange  that  the 
wintry  front  of  the  world  should  hafe 
been  so  unaffected  by  that  tropical  gush 
of  the  spring  of  genius.  The  world  is 
generally  asleep  at  dawn,  and  the  poets 
are  in  full  song  before  the  public 
awakens.  About  ten  years  after  the 
thin  volume,  came  two  thicker  ones, 
without  preface  or  explanation,  contain- 
ing some  of  the  earlier  poems  and  many 
new  ones.  They  were  soon  republished, 
and  have  had  an  immense  sale  in  this 
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country.  The  scoffed  Tennyson  suc- 
ceeds the  ridiculed  Wordsworth  as 
laureate.  An  admiring  world  thrills  as 
he  answers  for  England  to  the  brave 
English  of  the  Crimea,  while  the  best 
thought  of  men  and  the  finest  instinct 
of  women  perceive  how  true  a  poet 
he  is. 

There  is  a  certain  prose  in  the  poetry 
of  Pope ;  and,  with  all  its  pensive  charm, 
the  same  is  true  of  Goldsmith's.  The 
fastidious  Gray  is  not  a  pure  singer; 
nor  Collins.  Scott  is  a  rhymed  chroni- 
cler. Even  Byron,  with  all  that  he 
has,  has  not  always  the  irresistible  sense 
of  song.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  unmixed  poets,  or  men  who 
could  only  adequately  express  them- 
selves in  song.  Keats  and  Tennyson 
are  singular  in  this  respect  among  all 
English  poets.  Their  verse  cannot  be 
put  into  prose.  The  aroma  that  makes 
it  pure  poetry  instantly  escapes.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sentiment 
and  the  expression  are  so  welded  toge- 
ther. But  Keats  was  bewildered  with 
his  own  music,  while  Tennyson  controls 
his.  The  mental  organization  of  Keats 
was  so  sensitive  that,  delighted  with  the 
detail,  unwilling  to  lose  a  single  hue  or 
tone,  he  was  confused  by  his  own  afflu- 
ence ;  and,  while  every  part  of  his  poem 
was  beautiful,  the  whole  lacked  unity 
and  simplicity.  Yet,  in  English  poetry 
there  is  nothing  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  in  their  kind  than  his  odes 

Zn  a  Grecian  urn,  and  a  nightingale, 
re  than  any  other  author,  Keats  lit 
up  classicism  with  the  splendor  of  ro- 
mance. He  filled  the  cold  Greek  vase 
with  burning  wine,  and  the  glow  en- 
hanced the  grace.  Keats,  first  of  all, 
revealed  the  sensuous  richness  of  the 
English  language ;  in  his  mouth  it  be- 
came a  tropical  tongue.  There  was 
almost  a  cloying  with  sweets.  He 
showed  that  our  speech  had  not  only 
force  and  strength,  but  the  most  sump- 
tuous color.  Upon  that  very  discovery 
a  school  has  arisen,  and  the  best  part 
of  Aytoun's  parody  upon  it  is  its  name, 
"  Firmilian.,,  Keats  infused  the  luxu- 
riance, the  voluptuousness  of  the  south 
into  his  verse.  He  loved  a  pulpy  word, 
a  luscious  line.  His  muse  was  eastern 
in  her  tastes,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
fed  upon 

"  Lucent  sirops  tinct  with  cinnamon." 

This  happy  verbal  choice  is  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated.     Aptness  of  phrase 


is  one  of  the  first  characteristics  of 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  In 
nothing  is  the  decline  of  English  poetry, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  more 
evident  than  in  its  tame  and  colorless 
vocabulary.  This  is  so  true,  that  the 
poet  is  often  called  the  speaker — or  the 
man  who  best  expresses  a  general  thought 
— as  if  poetry  lay  rather  in  the  happy 
expression.  It  is  equally  true  that  fas- 
tidiousness of  phrase  and  an  exquisite 
elaboration  are  found  in  the  decline  of 
art — with  other  mere  luxuries.  But 
even  then  they  are  still  a  homage  to  its 
prime,  for  they  are  instinctively  sought 
and  used  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
show  of  excellence.  The  quaint  phrase- 
ology of  the  imitative  poets  is  only  the 
reflected  light  of  a  vanished  splendor. 

In  Tennyson,  whose  genius  is  sym- 
pathetic with  that  of  Keats,  this  verbal 
mastery  is  complete.  The  sense  of 
beauty  is  so  supreme  with  him,  that  the 
lovely  motion  of  some  fairy  Lilian,  the 
swan-stateliness  of  some  Queen  Elea- 
nore,  the  vestal  bloom  of  some  nun-like 
Isabel,  are  all  conveyed  in  the  mere 
measure  of  his  verse.  The  poems  are 
fantasias  upon  a  theme.  "  Serene,  im- 
perial Eleanore"  is  the  air  of  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  verbal  music  But  is  that 
all  ?  It  is  no  more  all  than  the  lofty 
grace  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  all  of  the 
woman.  Tennyson's  portraits  of  women, 
in  the  earlier  volumes,  show  a  power 
of  fine  analysis  of  character,  which  is 
not  bewildered  by  an  eye-brow,  nor  lost 
in  the  luster  of  a  cheek,  but  which, 
seizing  what  is  most  characteristic, 
presents  the  picture  as  nature  shows 
the  original,  warm  with  passionate 
or  thoughtful  life.  fenny  son  sees 
women  as  individuals,  although  he  is 
often  supposed,  by  those  who  hear 
about  him  and  do  not  read  him,  to 
be  only  a  vague  dreamer.  Byron, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  a  general 
contempt  for  women,  associated  with 
the  weak,  and  passionate,  and  ignorant, 
and  drew  such  characterless  portraits  as 
Medora  and  Gulnare,  who  are  merely 
black-eyed  girls.  This  sensitiveness 
to  what  is  most  lovely  and  most  lofty  • 
in  female  character  would  seem  to  be 
inseparable  from  a  true  poetic  nature. 
But  it  is  not  so;  and  Tennyson  is  to  be 
ranked  with  Shakespeare,  before  Milton, 
Pope,  Dry  den,  and  most  of  the  drama- 
tists, for  bis  unerring  fidelity  to  the 
beautiful  soul  as  well  as  to  the  lovely 
face. 
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Associated  naturally  with  this,  is  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  perception  of 
nature.  In  no  other  English  poet,  not 
even  in  Chaucer,  are  the  characteristic 
details  of  the  English  landscape  so  ac- 
curately described.  But  this  is  always 
entirely  subdued  to  the  main  interest  of 
the  verse.  It  decorates  the  picture,  like 
Titian's  landscapes.  And  this  fidelity 
to  the  English  landscape  is  the  more 
striking,  because  the  genius  of  the  poet 
is  evidently  so  sumptuous,  even  volup- 
tuous, in  its  sympathies,  that  the  reader 
might  expect  him  to  lose  himself  in  the 
rich  gloom  of  Italian  and  southern  sub- 
lets. But  Lady  Flora  bending  over 
ier  embroidery  in  an  English  country 
house,  and  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
breaking  a  country  heart  for  pastime 
ere  she  went  to  town,  and 


t 


"  Maud,  with  hor  venturous  climbing*,  and 
tumbles,  and  childish  escapes, 

Maud,  the  delight  of  the  village,  the  ring- 
ing joy  of  the  Hall, 

Maud,  with  her  sweet  purse-mouth  when 
my  father  dangled  the  grapes, 

Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon- 
faced darling  of  all — " 

these  are  all  English  women.  "  Rare, 
pale  Margaret"  is  the  same.  They 
nave  various  characters,  but  they  are 
essentially  English.  The  poet's  ima- 
gination is  the  tropic.  That  gives 
splendor  to  the  scene ;  and  he  does  not 
need  to  tell  an  Italian  tale,  but  finds 
passion,  and  power,  and  beauty  in  the 
fife  around  him.  In  this  respect  Ten- 
nyson's philosophy  is  the  same  as 
Wordsworth's.  But  Tennyson  has  the 
poetic  eye  always,  and  Wordsworth  had 
it  only  sometimes.  There  is  this  further 
difference  between  them,  that  Tennyson 
instinctively  selects  the  poetic  charm  in 
the  object,  while  Wordsworth  perversely 
insists  that  the  whole  object  is  poetical, 
only  because  it  exists.  A  clodhopper, 
acoording  to  Wordsworth,  is  as  poetical 
a  figure  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  because 
they  are  both  men.  Tennyson,  with 
finer  instinct,  knows  that  the  word  poetic 
describes  a  peculiar,  and  not  a  universal, 
excellence.  Wordsworth  had  often  that 
calm,  impersonal  fondness  for  nature, 
the  expression  of  which,  however  well 
rhymed,  is  only  placid  prose.  But 
Tennyson  regards  nature  in  its  associa- 
tion with  human  life,  and  its  relation  to 
thought  and  feeling.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  vivid  thrill  in  all  his  land- 
scape-painting. Love  and  sorrow  have 
sharpened  his  eyes,  and  his  picture,  like 


the  scenes  we  see,  has  a  human  interest 
The  following  poem,  from  "  In  Memo- 
riam,"  is  illustrative  of  this.  The 
English  pastoral  is  perfect;  but  it  is 
interesting,  because  it  is  taken  up  into 
human  sympathy.  The  minutest  de- 
scription of  fields  and  trees,  however 
accurate  and  smooth,  is  only  botany  in 
rhyme,  if  it  have  no  farther  reach. 

"  I  wake,  I  rise :  from  end  to  end 
Of  all  the  landscape  underneath, 
I  find  no  place  that  does  not  breathe 
Some  gracious  memory  of  my  friend 

"  No  gray  old  grange,  or  lovely  fold, 
Or  low  morass  and  whispering  reed, 
Or  simple  stale  from  mead  to  mead, 
Or  sheep-walk  up  the  windy  wold, 

"  Nor  hoary  knoll  of  ash  and  haw, 
That  hears  the  latest  linnet  trill, 
Nor  quarry  trench'd  along  the  hill, 
And  haunted  by  the  wrangling  daw; 

"  Nor  runlet  tinkling  from  the  rock, 
Nor  pastoral  rivulet  that  swerves 
To  left  and  right  through  meadowy  enrre^ 
That  feed  the  mothers  of  the  flock ; 

"  But  each  has  pleased  a  kindred  eye, 
And  each  reflects  a  kindlier  day, 
And,  leaving  these  to  pass  away, 

.   I  think  once  more  he  seems  to  die." 

We  can  fancy  the  heart  of  an  English- 
man in  India  leaping  at  these  lines, 
as  that  of  the  Swiss  at  the  Bans  des 
Vaches.  As  a  pendant,  we  onote,  also 
from  "  In  Memoriam,"  this  winter  scene 
upon  the  sea-coast. 

"  The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  lesrei 
To  deck  the  banquet    Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  north  and  oast,  and  toe 
Makes  daggers  at  the  aharpen'd  esves, 

"  And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hasp 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clasp 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

"  Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass, 
To  darken  on  the  rolling  brine 
That  breaks  the  coast    But  fetes  the 
wine, 
Arrange  the  board,  and  brim  the  glssi; 

"  Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 
To  make  a  solid  core  of  heat 
Be  cheerful  minded ;  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by." 


In  both  these  extracts  there  is  a  f 
a  sense  of  the  scene,  which  the  most 
elaborate  description  might  fail  to  giw. 
So  in  "Locksley  Hail"  and  "Maud" 
the  English  tone  of  thought  and  bad- 
scape  betray  the  national  sympathies, 
no  less  than  the  artistic  power  of  the 
poet 
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Bat  Tennyson  is  not  only  an  exquisite 
singer ;  he  is  a  profound  thinker.  Un- 
like all  the  recent  chief  English  poets — 
Byron,  Moore,  Scott,  Keats,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth — his  heart 
beats  with  the  time,  and  his  sympathies 
are  strong  for  the  noblest  human  aims* 
Shelley  was  the  only  one  among  his 
peers  who  had  a  similar  tendency ;  but 
in  Shelley  the  strong  English  common- 
sense  was  wanting.  Of  ail  these  men, 
except,  perhaps,  Keats,  Tennyson  is 
the  purest  poet  or  singer;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  should  be  also  the 
most  earnest  in  thought.  He  is  an 
Englishman.  He  hfia  what  he  describes 
in  his  friend — 

"  A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England— not  the  schoolboy  heat, 
The  blind  hysterica  of  the  Celt" 

His  mind  is  essentially  manly.  His 
airiest  grace  is  not  an  affected  step  of 
the  ballet,  but  the  tremulous  flash  of 
dewy  leaves  upon  the  oak.  It  is 
the  ornament  of  the  truest  strength. 
Wordsworth,  in  the  pastoral  solitude 
of  his  old  age,  could  coolly  write  sonnets 
upon  capital  punishment,  melodiously 
commending  tnat  cheerful  process.  It 
is  too  sad  to  remember.  Had  the  lovely 
waters  and  the  solemn  hills  brought  him 
no  sweeter  wisdom,  no  better  sense? 
It  is  much  more  agreeable  to  watoh  the 
gradual  progress  and  development  of  a 
noble  mind  which  is  not  betrayed  by 
early  dreams,  and  which  has  an  instinc- 
tive wisdom  and  tender  charity  in  its 
youth.  The  earlier  poems  of  Tennyson, 
which  seem  like  the  graceful  gambols 
of  a  gay  and  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the 
most  delicate  and  sensitive  taste,  gain  a 
reflected  value  from  the  vigor  and  grave 
sincerity  of  his  later  verse.  What 
was  called  his  affectation  is  presently 
seen  to  be  the  individuality  of  the 
man.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  thing 
that  was  called  cockneyism  in  Keats. 

But  from  that  lovely  play  of  fancy, 
that  sweeping  of  the  strings  of  the  harp 
for  the  sake  of  the  musical  sound  only, 
Tennyson  advanced  to  "  Locksley  Hall" 
and  "The  Two  Voices,"  and  "Love 
and  Duty,"  and  "The  Palace  of  Art," 
poems  full  of  the  sweetest  human  sym- 
pathy, but  of  the  most  intellectual  in- 
trepidity. He  is  not  afraid  to  think 
more  than  to  feel,  and  he  expresses  the 
thought  with  an  incredibly  subtle  pre- 
cision.    He  does  not  cease  to  be  a  poet 
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and  become  a  preacher  because  he  is  a 
thinker.  There  is  no  twang  of  the  ser- 
mon as  in  the  prosy  William  Words- 
worth ;  but  the  spirit,  the  thought,  and 
the  form,  are  all  entirely  poetic.  Nor 
does  he  accept  anything  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  greatest  problems  are  not 
avoided  because  of  their  gravity.  The 
profoundest  questions  which  the  mind 
can  ask,  he  does  not  consider  settled 
because  they  have  been  answered  by 
others  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  minds. 
The  sharp  experiences  of  life  confront 
the  poet  with  all  the  mysteries  of 
thought,  and  he  boldly  and  humbly 
addresses  himself  to  them.  And  as  he 
is  gifted  with  a  most  penetrating  glance, 
and  as  his  mind  is  always  tempered  by 
his  heart,  the  result  is  not  a  body  of  di- 
vinity, but  the  hearty  sympathy  of  a 
man  who,  by  sad  thinking,  has  learned 
the  scope  of  thought,  and  has  discovered 
that  while  faith  is  the  ultimate  reach  of 
the  human  mind  toward  the  solution  of 
the  mysterious  questions  that  excite  it, 
yet  faith,  also,  must  be  questioned  by 
that  imperial  and  unresting  mind.  The 
sense  of  a  want  of  spring  in  Words- 
worth's mind,  its  lofty  satisfaction  with 
the  old  intellectual  ruts,  its  dispropor- 
tioned  attention  to  the  subject  and  form 
of  poetry,  its  total  want  of  hospitality 
for  numan  hope,  are  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  sober  realities  which  he  said 
that  he  felt,  but  which  Tennyson  makes 
us  feel  that  he  feels. 

These  qualities  of  our  author  are 
mainly  displayed  in  the  "  In  Memoriam," 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  greatest 

rm  in  English  literature,  since  Milton, 
the  loftiness  and  importance  of  the 
theme,  in  the  exhaustive  variety  of 
treatment,  ranging  from  every  mood  of 
stunned  personal  grief  up  to  the  most 
spiritual  speculation,  and  with  every 
mood  presented  with  such  unity  and 
force  and  poetic  completeness,  that 
there  seems  nothing  left  to  desire — in 
the  total  want  of  any  conventional  or 
technically  proper  view  of  the  great 
question  mvolved,  and  in  its  direct  ap- 
peal of  manhood  to  manhood,  so  that 
the  poet  fearlessly  says  all  that  he 
thinks,  and  as  he  thinks  it,  having 
such  faith  in  God  and  man  that  he 
scorns  even  the  appearance  of  cant — in 
the  grand  result  of  pure  faith  slowly 
worked  out  through  mystic  ranges  of 
suffering,  yet  a  faith  which  is  truly 
human,  and  tearful,  and  tremulous, 
which  does  not  call  itself  right,  but  ac- 
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knowledges  its  imperfection  and  humili- 
ty— in  the  constant,  passionate,  and  long- 
ing outcry  of  the  heart,  and  the  assertion 
that  sorrow  is  as  real  as  the  consolation 
of  sorrow — in  these  with  all  the  minor 
details  of  picturesque  art,  "  In  Memo- 
nam"  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  great 
works  of  the  human  mind.  To  consider 
it  properly  in  illustration  of  our  asser- 
tion, would  require  a  separate  article. 
We  pass  to  the  last  work  of  our  author, 
"Maud,"  and  other  poems. 

"  Maud"  has  the  felicitous  mannerism 
of  Tennyson's  earlier  verse,  with  the 
stern  and  vigorous  thought  of  the  later. 
It  is  not  improbably  a  poem  whioh  has 
been  partly  written  for  some  years,  al- 
though it  has  been  adapted  to  the  very 
moment  by  its  allusions  to  the  Crimean 
war.  In  a  certain  passionate  intensity 
it  is  much  superior  to  any  of  his  previ- 
ous works,  and  there  are  passages  and 
songs  in  it  which  may  be  considered 
purely  characteristic  of  the  most  Ten- 
nysonian  manner.  It  is  a  dramatic  lyric, 
or  more  exactly,  a  monologue,  of  which 
the  tale  is  told  in  a  series  of  fragmenta- 
ry sketches,  but  so  vividly  and  with 
such  splendor,  that  the  sketchiness  is 
quite  forgotten.  "  Maud"  herself  is  a 
name  and  a  shadow.  She  is  a  perfect 
impression ;  but  her  force  and  beauty 
are  felt  in  her  influence  upon  the  hero, 
and  not  from  any  description.  la  truth, 
it  is  in  spite  of  the  description  that  the 
impression  is  made ;  for  the  lover  is 
swayed  by  his  sensitiveness  and  pride, 
and  describes  her  as  a  cold  and  faultless 
beauty,  while  it  is  clear  that  her  heart  is 
full  of  the  tenderest  passion,  and  she  is 
calm  because  she  is  intense.  In  nothing 
is  the  power  of  the  poet  more  plainly 
shown  than  in  the  sucoess  with  which 
he  imparts  the  charm  of  his  heroine's 
character. 

By  this  time  all  the  lovers  of  poetry 
have  read  the  poem ;  but,  because  they 
are  lovers  of  poetry,  they  will  not  be 
sony  if  we  consider  "Maud"  in  detail. 

The  story  itself  is  very  simple.  The 
hero,  who  is  also  the  narrator,  is  a  youth 
of  over-sensitive  nature,  who  thus  de- 
scribes himself  :— 

"  For  am  I  not,  am  I  not,  here  alone 
So  many  a  summer  since  she  died, 
My  mother,  who  was  so  gentle  and  good? 
Living  alone  in  an  empty  house, 
Here  half-hid  in  the  gleaming  wood, 
Where  I  hear  the  dead  at  midday  moan, 
And  the  shrieking  rush   of  the  wainscot 

mouse, 
And  my  own  sad  name  in  corners  cried, 


When  the  shiver  of  dancing  leaves  isthrawn 
About  its  echoing  chambers  wide, 
Till  a  morbid  hate  and  horror  have  grown 
Of  a  world  in  which  I  have  hardly  mi* 
And  a  morbid  eating  lichen  fixt 
On  a  heart  half  turned  to  stone." 

In  this  lies  the  key  note  of  the  poem. 
A  morbid  youth  of  twenty-five,  in  a 
quiet  country  village,  whose  father  had 
been  forced  to  suicide  by  the  chicanery 
of  an  old  friend  who  became  lord  of  the 
manor  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was 
the  father  of  Maud,  and  a  "dandy- 
despot." 

"That  jewell' d  mass  of  millinery, 
That  oil'd  and  curl'd  Assyrian  Bull 
Smelling  of  musk  and  of  insolence, 
Her  brother,  from  whom  I  keep  aloof 

The  poem  opens  with  a  stern  and 
desperate  protest  against  social  corrup- 
tion, and  the  miserable  sham  called 
"Peace."  Compared  with  the  begin- 
ning of  "Maud"  the  outbursts  in  "Locks- 
ley  Hall"  are  mild  music.  The  first 
stanzas  are  lurid,  and  the  ghastly  glare 
glimmers  through  all  the  poem. 

"  I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little 
wood, 

Its  lips  in  the  field  above  are  dabbled  with 
blood-red  heath, 

The  rod-ribb'd  ledges  drip  with  a  silent  hor- 
ror of  blood,  ■ 

And  Echo  there,  whatever  is  ssk'd  her, 
answers '  Death.1 

"  For  there  in  tho  ghastly  pit  long  since  abody 

was  found, 
His  who  had  given  me  life— O  fether!  0 

God !  was  ft  well  T— 
Mangled,  and  flatten'd,  and  cnuh'd,  and 

dinted  into  the  ground: 
There  yet  lies  the  rock  that  fell  with  him 

when  he  felL" 

For  this  fearful  tragedy  the  hero 
arraigns  society,  and  pours  in  a  more 
scathing  volley  of  scorn  and  contempt 
than  Carlyle,  in  his  most  pugnacioos 
moments.  It  is  the  biting  masculine 
side  of  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Cry  of  the 
Children."  But  there  is  also  the  pn> 
foundest  sadness  in  this  terrible  burst 

"  Why  do   they  prate  of  the  blessings  of 

Peace?  we  have  made  them  a cune, 
Pickpockets,  each  hand  lusting  for  all  that 

is  not  its  own;  ,    ,  . 

And  lust  of  gain,  in  the  spirit  of  Cain,  is  n 

better  or  worse 
Than  the  heart  of  the  citizen  hissing  in  war 

on  his  own  hearthstone  ? 

"  But  these  are  the  days  of  advance,  the  works 
of  the  men  of  mind, 
When  who  but  a  fool  would  have  faith  m  a 
tradesman's  ware  or  his  word? 
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Ib  it  peace  or  war?    Civil  war,  as  I  think, 

and  that  of  a  kind 
The  viler,  as  underhand,  not  openly  bearing 

the  sword. 

»'  Peace  sitting  under  her  olive,  and  slurring 
the  days  gone  by, 

When  the  poor  are  hovell'd  and  hustled 
together,  each  sex,  like  swine, 

When  only  the  ledger  lives,  and  when  only 
not  all  men  lie ; 

Peace  in  her  vineyard — yes! — but  a  com- 
pany forges  the  wine, 

"And  the  vitriol  madness  flushes  up  in  the 

ruffian's  head, 
Till  the  filthy  by-lane  rings  to  the  yell  of  the 

trampled  wife, 
While  chalk  and  alum  and  plaster  are  sold 

to  the  poor  for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very 

means  of  life. 

"  And  sleep  must  lie  down  arm'd,  for  the  vil- 
lainous centre-bits 

Grind  on  the  wakeful  ear  in  the  hush  of  the 
moonless  nights, 

While  another  is  cheating  the  sick  of  a  few 
last  gasps,  as  he  sits 

To  pestle  a  poison'd  poison  behind  his 
crimson  lights. 

"When  aMammonite  mother  kills  her  babe 

for  a  burial  fee, 
And  Timour-Mammon  grins  on  a  pile  of 

children's  bones. 
Is  it  peace  or  war  ?  hetter,  war !  loud  war 

by  land  and  by  sea, 
War  with  a  thousand  battles,  and  shaking 

a  hundred  thrones." 

After  this  furious  protest  against  the 
hollowness  of  the  age,  beside  which 
all  the  reformers  are  pale,  he  con- 
cludes with  a  contemptuous  taunt  upon 
the  man  lost  in  the  shopkeeper: 

"  For  I  trust,  if  an  enemy's  fleet  came  yonder 

round  by  the  hill, 
And  the  rushing  battle-bolt  sang  from  the 

three-decker  out  of  the  foam, 
That  the  smooth-faced,  snub-nosed  rogue 

would  leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 
And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his 

cheating  yard-wand,  home." 

Workmen  are  putting  the  Hall  in  re- 
pair, and  the  family  of  Maud  are  about 
returning  from  abroad.  He  had  played 
with  her  in  his  childhood,  and  has  heard 
of  her  beauty.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  any 
dignity  or  calm  reserve  will  seem  to 
him  hateful  pride.  His  eyes  are  not 
cool  enough  to  see  clearly.  They  are 
blood-shot,  and  will  surely  distort  He 
sees  her,  and  finds  her — 

"Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly 
null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more." 

But  the  morbid  youth  is  a  man.  He 
cannot  see  this   beautiful  woman  and 


not  have  human  longings  for  recogni- 
tion. It  is  in  vain  that  he  loftily  finds 
her  only  perfectly  beautiful.  His  de- 
scription shows  that  he  is  piqued  by 
the  very  pride  he  considers  beneath 
him,  and  concludes  with  a  stroke  of 
Shakesperian  subtlety.  He  paints  all 
her  charms, 

"From  which  I  escaped  heart-free,  with  the 
least  little  touch  of  spleen." 

But  his  heart  is  too  true  to  himself 
and  to  what  is  noble,  and  he  instantly, 
with  a  swing  of  passion  to  the  other 
side,  confesses  that  his  feeling  was  "  a 
wrong  one  but  in  thought,"  to  her 
beauty.  He  cannot  sleep  for  thinking 
of  her, 

"  But  arose,  and  all  by  myself  in  my  own  dark 
garden  ground, 
Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung 
shipwrecking  roar," 

he  "walk'd  in  a  wintry  wind."  He 
meets  her  riding  with  her  brother, 
supposes  the  blush  upon  her  cheek 
to  do  the  "fire  of  a  foolish  pride,"  and 
plunges  off  into  a  sneer  at  the  selfish- 
ness of  science  and  the  meanness  of 
thought,  ending  with  this  weary  hope- 
lessness : 

'•Be  mine  a  philosopher's  life  in  the  quiet 

woodland  ways, 
Where  if  1  cannot  be  gay  let  a  passionless 

peace  be  my  lot, 
Far-off  from  the  clamour  of  liars  belied  in 

the  hubbub  of  lies ; 
From  the  long-neck'd  geese  of  the  world 

that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 
Because  their  natures  are  little,  and  whether 

he  heed  it  or  not, 
Where  each  man  walks  with  his  head  in  a 

cloud  of  poisonous  flies." 

Particularly,  of  course,  he  wishes  to 
escape  love — and,  as  for  Maud, 


"  You  have  but  fed  on  the  roses  and  lain  in 
the  lilies  of  life." 

The  poem  is  not  divided  into  cantos, 
but  into  parts.  Each  part  is  complete, 
expressing  the  varying  moods  of  his 
mind,  and  each  advances  the  action; 
and  is  exquisitely  picturesque.  Sud- 
denly he  hears  her  singing  a  ballad, 
44  gallant  and  gay,"  and  adores,  true  to 
his  pride, 

44  Not  her,  not  her,  but  a  voice." 

He  meets  her 

44  Last  night,  when  the  sunset  burn'd 
On  the  Dlossom'd  gable  ends 
At  the  head  of  the  village  street," 

and  checks  the  eager  hope  to  which  he 
begins  to  give  way  by  a  doubt — 
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"What  if  with  her  sunny  hair, 
And  smile  as  sunny  aa  cold, 
She  meant  to  weave  me  a  snare 
Of  some  coquettish  deceit 


44  Yet,  if  she  were  not  a  cheat. 
If  Maud  were  all  that  she  seem'd, 
And  her  smile  were  all  that  I  dream'd, 
Then  the  world  were  not  so  bitter 
But  a  smile  could  make  it  sweet" 

He  remembers  vaguely  that  long,  long 
ago  in  his  childhood,  there  was  talk  of 
betrothing  him  to  somebody — a  vague, 
vague  talk  between  his  father  and 
Maud's.  He  sees  her  at  church,  and  be- 
gins to  doubt  if  her  dignity  is  only  a  mean 
pride  and  nothing  more.  Then  he  sees 
her  riding  with  two  men  at  a  distance. 
She  waves  her  hand  to  him.  But  the 
youth  is  "  sick  of  a  jealous  dread"  of 
the  one  who  was  not  her  brother,  but 
*«  a  new-made  lord,"  and  away  he  goes 
into  a  withering  philippic  against  mush- 
room nobility  and  a  tune-serving  clergy, 
who  preach  peace  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  ends  with  this  stanza,  which 
might  even  reconcile  Carlyle  to  his 
friend  Tennyson's  rhymes,  which  he 
thinks  the  only  objectionable  thing  in 
the  poet: 

"  Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by; 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat—one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie." 

Then  comes  the  strong  need  of  love, 
and  he  cries  out  to  find  "what  some 
had  found  so  sweet."  The  rest  sings 
itself  in  this  lovely  song. 

"  Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 
Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud. 
They  were  crying  and  calling." 

The  hatred  of  the  brother  grows  with 
the  love  for  the  sister.  He  meets  him 
and  boils  with  rage,  because  the  brother 

"  Stopt,  and  then  with  a  riding  whip 
Leisurely  tapping  a  glossy  boot, 
And  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
Gorgonised  me  from  head  to  foot 
With  a  stony  British  stare." 

The  youth  loves,  and  believes  himself 
loved ;  and  his  sensitive  mind  wanders 
through  every  mood,  the  verse  keeping 
time  and  tune,  and  exquisitely  rendering 
the  slightest  and  most  evanescent  emo- 
tion.   At  length  he  resolves  to  speak, 


and  his  heart  leaps  up  in  the  delicious 
song, 

44  Go  not,  happy  day." 

We  are  only  admitted  to  the  result. 

44  Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pest  ; 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy,  that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  in  the  grass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea." 

At  the  Hall,  meanwhile,  Maud  gets 
hard  words  from  her  brother,  who  is 
about  to  give  **  a  grand  political  dinner," 
to  which  the  lover  is  not  bidden.  But 
he  knows  Maud's  rose-garden ;  he  has 
found  a  rose  in  his  rivulet, 4t  born  at  the 
Hall,"  and  he  reads  in  its  odor  and 
color  a  summons  to  be  in  the  garden 
that  night.  Into  that  garden,  at  night, 
he  summons  Maud,  in  a  strain  of  as 
pure  music  as  there  is  in  poetry.  The 
song, 

44  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud," 

is  the  culmination  of  the  poem.  The 
perfect  summer  night,  full  of  rare,  warm 
odors — the  hints  of  the  festival  within, 
with  the  lights  and  the  music  glancing 
into  the  garden  gloom — the  harmony  of 
the  feast  of  love  and  beauty  with  flowers 
and  the  setting  moon — love's  sense  of 
life  as  a  lovely  lyric,  and  its  natural  ap- 
peal to  roses  and  stars,  as  its  interpre- 
ters— its  passionate  compulsion  of  all 
nature  to  be  its  language — these  are  all 
fused  and  inwrought  in  this  exquisite 
song,  whose  very  beauty  is  half  pre- 
lusive of  the  tragedy,  for  the  brother 
and  the  "  babe-faced  lord"  find  them  in 
the  garden.  Maud  is  heaped  with  re- 
proaches— 

"  And  while  she  wept,  and  I  strove  to  be  cool 
He  fiercely  gave  me  the  lie, 
Till  I  with  as  fierce  an  anger  spoke, 
And  he  struck  me,  madman,  over  the  nun, 
Struck  me  before  the  languid  fool, 
Who  was  gaping  and  graining  by : 
Struck  for  himself  an  evil  stroke ; 
Wrought  for  his  houso  an  irredeemable 

woe; 
For  front  to  front  in  an  hour  we  stood, 
And  a  million  horrible  bellowing  echoes 

broke 
From  the  red-ribb'd  hollow  behind  tho 

wood, 
And  thundered  up  into  Heaven  the  Christ- 
leas  code, 
That  must  have  life  for  a  blow. 
Ever  and  ever  afresh  they  seem'd  to  grow. 
Was  it  he  lay  there  with  a  fading  eye  T 
4  The  fault  was  mine,'  he  whisper'd- 4  fly  V 
Then  glided  out  of  the  joyous  wood 
The  ghastly  Wraith  of  one  that  I  know  ; 
And  there  rang  on  a  sudden  a  passionate 

A  cry  for  a  brother's  blood : 
It  will  ring  in  my  heart  and  my  ears.  uH  I 
die,  tiBl  die." 
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The  wretched  youth  flies  to  the  Bre- 
ton coast,  pursued  by  the  memory  of 
Maud,  who  remains  behind,  and  loves 
him  still  The  clouds  now  gather  more 
darkly.  In  a  wild  burst  of  longing,  and 
passion,  and  woe,  he  recurs  to  the  past; 
but  his  brain  begins  to  reel,  and  Maud  is 
becoming  a  phantom.  Yet,  before  his 
mind  is  totally  darkened,  there  is  this 
sigh  of  unutterable  sadness,  in  which 
all  the  past  is  tenderly  summed  up  :— 

"  Alaa  for  her  that  met  me, 
That  heard  me  softly  call, 
Came  glimmering  thro'  the  laurels 
At  the  quiet  evenfall, 
In  the  garden  by  tho  turrets 
Of  the  old  manorial  halL" 

The  lover  goes  mad,  and  raves  at  the 
society  in  which  he  has  lived.  He  re- 
covers, but  Maud. comes  no  more.  He 
dreams  of  her ;  she  speaks  of  a  hope 
for  the  world  in  the  coming  wars. 

"  And  as  months  ran  on  and  rumor  of  battle 
grew; 

*  It  is  time,  it  is  time,  O  passionate  heart,' 

said  I 
(For  I  cleaved  to  a  cause  thai  I  folt  to  be 
pure  and  true), 

*  It  is  time,  O  passionate  heart  and  morbid 

That  old  hysterical  mock-disease  should 
die.'" 

Maud  comes  no  more.  He  no  longer 
cares  for  any  other  aim.  It  is  left  him, 
like  the  old  knights  and  heroes,  to  die ; 
and  the  poem  thus  concludes  with  strict 
dramatic  propriety: — 

''  Let  it  go  or  stay,  so  I  wake  to  the  higher 


Of  a  land  that  has  lost  for  a  little  her  lost 

of  gold, 
And  love  of  a  peace  that  was  full  of  wrongs 

and  shames. 
Horrible,   hateful,  monstrous,  not  to  be 

told; 
And  hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle 

unroll'd! 
Tho  many  a  light  shall  darken,  and  many 

shall  weep 
For  those  that  are  crush'd  in  the  clash  of 

jarring  claims, 
Yet  God's  just  doom  shall  be  wreak'd  on  a 

giant  liar; 
And  many  a  darkness  into  the  light  shall 

leap, 
And  shine  in  the  sudden  making  of  splendid 


And  noble  thought  be  freer  under  the  sun, 

And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one 
desire; 

For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over 
and  done. 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  deep, 

And  deathful  grinning  mouths  of  the  for- 
tress, flames 

The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart 
of  fire." 


Throughout  the  poem,  there  are  those 
happy  lines,  pictures  in  a  phrase,  and  ac- 
curate and  exquisite  illustrations  which 
belong   to    Tennyson.      His    favorite 
mannerisms  occur  with  a  not  disagreea- 
ble frequency.    He  gains  great  force 
from  alliteration,  and  "  the  rivulet  flow- 
ing on  to  the  wood,"  and  "  the  garden," 
of  which  he  is  always  so  fond,  make  the 
poem  characteristic  and  more  interest- 
ing.   Maud  is  an  influence,  almost  more 
than  a  person ;  and  yet,  as  we  said,  she 
is  drawn  with  perfect  distinctness.    The 
poem  itself  is  two-fold ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  passionate  love-poems  in  the  lan- 
guage, and    it  is  also  a  Latter-Day 
Pamphlet  in  noetry.    Yet  it  is  a  love- 
poem  of  this  aay  and  amid  our  circum- 
stances.     It  is  the  passion  of  a  morbid 
youth  subject  to  the  sad  introversion 
which  characterizes  the  age.    Unlike 
most  metrical   romances,  it  observes 
strictly  the  intellectual  unities  of  time 
and  place.    It  is  a  susceptible  English- 
man of  the  nineteenth    century  who 
loves,  and  not  merely  a  hero  of  any  time. 
He  has  been  molded  in  a  kind  of  sav- 
age solitude.      Instead  of  going  abroad 
to  fight  paynims  and  conquer  dragons, 
like  the  lovers  in  the  old  romances,  or 
staying  at  home  and  conquering  female 
virtue,  like  the   "gentlemen"  of  the 
modern  French  novel,  he  broods  in  his 
lonely  garden  upon  fate,  and  self,  and 
society,  until  it  is  clear  that  his  entry 
into  the  house  of  life  of  maiden  worth 
and  beauty  cannot  fail  to  shroud  it  in 
gloom.    Thus  he    fails    to    command 
sympathy.    His  mental  state  is  intel- 
ligible ;  but  that  does  not  reconcile  us 
to  it    Bile  has  got  into  his  brain.    His 
condition  is  interesting  as  an  intellectual 
phenomenon ;  but  he  is  a  victim,  not  a 
master.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  an  agreeable  guest  to 
Maud's  brother.    He  did  not  try  to 
disguise  his  contempt   for   him,  and 
after  the  brother  has  fallen  in  the  duel, 
he  quite  atones  for  his  coxcombry  by 
his  frank  confession  of  the  wrong,  and 
his  hope  of  his  enemy's  safety,    if  the 
brother  was  a  perfumed  Assyrian  bull, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lover  was  a 
growling  grizzly,  bear,  each  intensely 
disagreeable  in  his  way.    Their  interest 
is,   that  they  are  the  representatives 
of  classes  characteristic  of  the  time. 
Tho  moody,  shrewd,  subtle,  sentimen- 
talizing, philosophizing,  cultivated  mind 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  admirably 
delineated  in  the  hero  of  Maud.    Childe 
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Harold  is  not  purely  intellectual  enough 
to  make  the  portrait  of  the  age  complete, 
and  Alastor  is  too  purely  a  dreamer 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  common  sense. 
But  Maud's  lover  is  an  intelligible  hu- 
man being;  and  his  shifting  humors 
and  fierce  fancies,  his  piercing  analysis 
and  delirious  passion,  are  traced  with 
such  comprehensive  skill  that  the  poem 
is  instantly  perceived  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  literature  which  is  the  intel- 
lectual diary  of  the  time. 

But  however  admirable  the  poem  in 
itself,  there  is  a  charge  made  against 
the  poet,  that  he  is  recreant  to' the  hope 
and  humanity  of  the  age,  in  praising 
war  as  a  rehef  from  the  false  peace ; 
and  that  when  he  rejoices,  or  makes  his 
hero  rejoice,  that  the  long,  long  canker 
of  peace  is  over  and  done,  he  fails  in 
the  vocation  of  every  true  poet,  to  be  a 
preacher  of  peace  and  good  will  to  men. 

But  to  tins  accusation  the  reply  is 
decisive,  that  the  poet  is  not  abstractly 
preferring  war  to  peace,  but  simply  as- 
serting, that  the  spirit  which  makes  war 
horrible  may  exist  in  a  hundred-fold 
worse  form  in  what  is  called  a  time  of 
peace.  Why  assume,  he  says,  that 
you  have  the  blessings  of  an  ideal  peace, 
merely  because  you  are  not  fighting 
with  gunpowder?  Is  the  spirit  that 
makes  the  trader  meanly  cheat  more 
wholesome  than  that  which  nerves  a 
soldier's  arm  to  strike  for  what  he  be- 
lieves a  national  cause  ?  and  may  not 
the  animus  of  war  be  greatly  more  hon- 
orable to  human  nature  than  the  lust 
of  gold?  The  dramatic  cast  of  the 
poem  allows  the  poet  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  his  protest  But  surely  it 
is  not  unmanly  nor  unchristian  that  a 
man,  who  has  seen  and  felt  "  a  peace 
that  was  full  of  wrongs  and  shames — 
horrible,  hateful,  monstrous — not  to  be 
told,"  should  feel  that  nothing  but  the 
stern  schooling  of  a  war  could  educate 
the  sinewy  virtues,  without  which  civili- 
zation would  end  in  corruption.  "  Maud  " 
is  the  longing  sigh  of  a  swelling,  manly 
breast  You  make  a  row  in  Exeter  Hall 
about  various  things,  the  poet  seems  to 
say,  and  they  make  rum  Dy  the  ocean 
everywhere  to  drown  the  human  mind. 
Luxury  and  artificiality  eat  away  the 
hearts  of  youth  and  leave  only  infi- 
delity and  selfishness  behind ;  intellec- 
tual introversion  turns  thought  into 
morbidity  and  insanity.  The  eye  shud- 
ders at  blood  and  sparkles  at  gold:  a 
man  subscribes  heavily  to  support  the 


Peace  Society,  and  smilingly  cheats  a 
thousand  times  the  amount  of  his  sub- 
scription out  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  You  coolly  assume  that  Wash- 
ington and  Nelson,  as  soldiers,  were  sin- 
ners :  and  the  peers  of  the  realm— the 
lords  of  England — do  not  dare  not  to 
invite  a  swindling  railway  king  to  their 
palaces.  Is  it  not  all  one  with  this, 
that  when  a  noble-hearted  man  draws  a 
long  breath,  and  shouts  aloud  that  war 
cannot  be  worse  than  such  things,  you 
turn  pale,  and  tremble  at  once  for  hu- 
man virtue  and  railway  scrip?  The 
appeal  is  to  the  honest  heart  of  man; 
and  only  there  can  it  be  recognized  and 
answered. 

The  "  other  poems*'  in  this  volume 
consist  of  the  "  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  "  The  Brook, 
an  idyl,"  "The Letters,"  " The  Daisy," 
"To  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,"  "Will/1 
and  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 
Of  these,  the  Wellington  ode  is  the 
longest  an3  the  "Brook"  the  best 
This  last  is  the  purest  pastoral.  It  is 
of  the  same  class  as  "Ihe  Gardener's 
Daughter,"  but  superior.  It  is  a  triumph 
both  of  the  Tennysonian  blank  verse, 
which  is  as  marked  as  the  Miltonic,  and 
of  the  Tennysonian  melody.  The  story 
is  a  village  love-tale,  upon  the  shores  of 
a  stream ;  and,  as  the  tale  is  told  in  the 
rhymeless  music  of  the  lines,  the  brook 
breaks  in  with  an  undertone  of  melody, 
as  if  the  latent  music  of  the  verse  must 
flow  into  rhyme.  The  song  of  the 
brook,  of  which  the  stanzas  are  scatter- 
ed throughout  tho  idyl,  we  bring  to- 
gether here : 

"  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hem, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  Dicker  down  a  valley. 

"  By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

11  Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  ana  men  may  go, 
Bat  I  go  on  forever. 

"  I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 
I  babble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

"  With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 
Ana  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow. 
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"  I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

"  I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing,  ' 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

*'  And  here  and  there  a  foaming  flake 
Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 
Above  the  golden  gravel, 

"  And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  ana  men  may  go, 
Bat  I  go  on  forever. 

"  I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 
I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 
That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

"  I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows ; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

44 1  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 

I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars; 

I  loiter  round  my  creeses ; 

"  And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

"  The  Letters"  ia  an  exquisite  drama- 
tic lyric.  "The  Daisy"  touches,  in 
quite  a  new  metre,  which  is  continued 
in  the  lines  to  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  the 
chief  points  of  a  rapid  Italian  tour.  It 
is  like  a  bouquet  of  Southern  flowers, 
so  fragrant  and  characteristic.  The 
stanzas  are  pictures  showing  the  most 
delicate  and  accurate  observation  of 
nature.  It  is  only  by  re-reading  and 
pondering  what  pleases  enough  at  first 
by  picturesqueness  and  melody,  that 
the  true  value  of  these  verses  is  appre- 
ciated. We  quote  some  of  these,  the 
charm  of  which  will  be  best  perceived 
by  those  who  best  remember  Italy. 

"  How  richly  down  the  rocky  dell 
The  torrent  vineyard  streaming  fell 
To  meet  the  sun  and  sunny  waters, 
That  only  heaved  with  a  summer  swell. 

"  What  slender  campanili  grew 
By  bays,  the  peacock's  neck  in  hue; 
Where,  here    and    there,   on   sandy 
beaches 
A  muky-bell'd  amaryllis  blew." 


"  Or  tower,  or  high  hill-convent,  i 
A  light  amid  its  olives  £reen  ; 

Or  olive-hoary  cape  in  ocean ; 
Or  rosy  blossom  in  hot  ravine, 


"  Where  oleanders  flush'd  the  bed 
Of  silent  torrents,  gravel-spread ; 

And,  crossing,  oil  we  saw  the  glisten 
Of  ice,  far  off  on  a  mountain  bead." 


"  O  Milan,  O  the  chanting  quires, 
The  giant  window's  blazon'd  fires, 
The  height,  the  space,  the  gloom,  the 
glory! 
A  mount  of  marble,  a  hundred  spires ! 

"  I  climb'd  the  roofs  at  break  of  day; 
Sun-smitten  Alps  before  me  lay. 

I  stood  among  the  silent  statues, 
And  statued  pinnacles,  mute  as  they. 

"  How  faintiy-flush'd,  how  phantom-fair, 
Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there 

A  thousand  shadowy-pencill'd  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a  golden  air." 

So,  in  the  lines  to  Maurice,  is  this 
perfect  picture  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
looking  over  the  sea  towards  the  cliffs : 

"  Where,  if  below  the  milky  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowly  creep, 

And  on  thro'  zones  of  light  and  shadow 
Glimmer  away  to  the  lonely  deep." 

The  volume  ends  with  the  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade.  Tennyson  has  been 
often  severely  scolded  for  altering  his 
poems  after  they  have  been  printed,  and 
have  made  their  impression.  His  lovers, 
even,  have  hardly  yet  forgiven  the 
pranks  he  played  with  the  "Lady  of 
Shalott"  But  of  all  these  changes 
none  seems  more  unfortunate  than 
that  of  this  lyric,  which  rang  through 
the  world  as  the  only  really  thrilling 
thing  that  had  been  inspired  by  the 
Crimean  tragedy.  It  was  good  to  see 
that  English  pluck  was  not  yet  gone, 
either  in  action  or  in  appreciation. 
That  British  valor  could  charge  as  it 
did  at  Balaklava,  and  be  so  hailed  and 
commemorated,  showed  that  Chevy 
Chase  was  still  possible,  and  manliness 
not  yet  extinct.  The  very  objections 
that  were  made  to  the  poem  when  it 
first  appeared,  were  evidence  of  its 
peculiar  value.  It  seized  the  facts  of 
the  day  as  they  were  reported.  That 
the  order  was  a  blunder  only  increased 
the  heroism  of  the  charge.  If  inves- 
tigation afterwards  showed  that  the  cir- 
cumstance was  different,  that  could  be 
mentioned  in  a  note,  for  instance,  with- 
out harming  the  integrity  of  the  poem. 
The  value  of  the  lyric  is,  that  it  was  the 
instant  response  of  the  heroic  heart  of 
England  to  the  bravery  of  Englishmen. 
It  should  so  have  been  left  The  change 
is  not  an  improvement;  and  the  last 
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ringing,  triumphant  shout  of  the  ori- 
ginal— 

"  When  can  their  glory  fade  7 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made; 

All  the  world  wondered, 
Honor  the  Cham  they  made, 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred!" 

is  evidently  lost  in  the  changed  version: 

*'  Honor  the  brave  and  bold ! 
Long  shall  the  tale  be  told, 
Yea,  when  our  babes  are  old- 
How  they  rode  onward." 

When  will  poets  learn  to  trust  their 
own  inspiration  against  all  the  cool 
criticism  of  the  uninspired  ? 

We  have   noticed   this   volume   at 


length,  because,  in  the  swarm  of  wretch- 
ed books,  it  is  so  refreshing  to  meet  a 
work  which  belongs  to  literature  and 
the  world.  It  is  idle  to  ask  whether  it 
is  worthy  of  Tennyson.  Men  of  a  cer- 
tain power  can  no  more  do  what  is  un- 
worthy of  them,  than  June  can  bear 
unworthy  roses.  If  Tennyson  sings, 
the  poetry  is  as  sure  as  light  when  the 
sun  rises.  And  it  is  always  the  same 
sun,  whether  the  day  be  a  little  darker 
or  lighter.  No  man  need  feel  that  he 
was  born  too  late,  and  in  an  age  of  ex- 
hausted human  genius,  when,  as  Ten- 
nyson and  Thackeray  conclude  a  poem 
and  a  novel,  Dickens  takes  up  the 
wondrous  tale. 


LIVING   IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

A  Horse  of  another  color— Ancient  and  Modern  Points  of  a  Horse— A  suspected  Organ  aid 
Retrograde  Movement— Mr.  Sparrowgrass  buys  the  Horse  that  belongs  to  the  Man's 
Brother— A  valuable  Hint  as  to  Stable-building— A  Morning  Ride,  and  a  Discovery— Old 
Dockweed— An  Evening  Ride,  and  a  Catastrophe. 


i  i  TT  rains  very  hard,"  said  Mrs.  Spar- 
JL  rowgrass,  looking  out  of  the  window 
next  morning.  Sure  enough,  the  rain 
was  sweeping  broadcast  over  the  country, 
and  the  four  Sparrowgrassii  were  flatten- 
ing a  quartette  of  noses  against  the  win- 
dow-panes, believing  most  faithfully  the 
man  would  bring  the  horse  that  belonged 
to  his  brother,  in  spite  of  the  elements. 
It  was  hoping  against  hope:  no  man 
having  a  horse  to  sell  will  trot  him  out  in 
a  rain-storm,  unless  he  intend  to  sell  him 
a  bargain — but  childhood  is  so  credulous ! 
The  succeeding  morning  was  bright,  how- 
ever, and  down  came  the  horse.  He  had 
been  very  cleverly  groomed,  and  looked 

E feasant  under  the  saddle.  The  man  led 
im  back  and  forth  before  the  door. 
"There,  Squire, 's  as  good  a  hos  as  ever 
stood  on  iron."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  asked 
me  what  he  meant  by  that  I  replied  it 
was  a  figurative  way  of  expressing,  in 
horse-talk,  that  he  was  as  good  a  horse  as 
ever  stood  in  shoe-leather.  "  He's  a  hand- 
some hos,  Squire,"  said  the  man.  I 
replied  that  he  did  seem  to  be  a  good- 
looking  animal,  but,  said  I,  "  he  does  not 
?uite  come  up  to  the  description  of  a  horse 
have  read."  "Whose  hos  was  it?" 
said  he.  I  replied  it  was  the  horse  of 
Adonis.  He  said  he  didn't  know  him, 
but,  he  added,  "  there  is  so  many  hosses 
ritolen,  that  the  descriptions  are  stuck  up 


now  pretty  common."  To  put  him  at  his 
ease  (for  he  seemed  to  think  I  suspected 
him  of  having  stolen  the  horse),  I  told 
him  the  description  I  meant  had  been 
written  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  by 
Shakespeare,  and  repeated  it — 

"Round-hooft,   shortrjoynted,   fetlocks  shag 
and  long, 
Broad  brest,  full  eyes,  small  head,  and 
nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  pass- 
ing strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  ten- 
der hide." 

"Squire,"  said  he,  "that  will  do  for  a 
song,  but  it  ain't  no  p'ints  of  a  good  hos. 
Trotters  now-a-days  go  in  all  shapes,  big 
heads  and  little  heads,  big  eyes  and  little 
eyes,  short  ears  or  bug  ones,  thick  tail  and 
no  tail ;  so  as  they  have  sound  legs,  good 
Tin,  good  barrel,  and  good  stifle,  and  wind, 
Squire,  and  sneed  well,  they'll  fetch  a 
price.  Now,  this  animal  is  what  I  call  a 
hos,  Squire ;  he's  got  the  p'ints,  he's  stylish, 
he's  close-ribbed,  a  free  goer,  kind  in  har- 
ness— single  or  double — a  good  feeder." 
I  asked  him  if  being  a  good  feeder  was 
a  desirable  quality.  He  replied  it  was ; 
"  of  course,"  said  he, "  if  your  hos  is  off 
his  feed,  he  ain't  good  for  nothin'.  But 
what  is  the  use,"  he  added,  "  of  me  tellin' 
you  the  p'ints  of  a  good  hos?  You're 
a  hos  man,  Squire:  you  know — "  "It 
seems  to  me,"  said  I,  "  there  is  something 
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the  matter  with  that  left  eye."  "No, 
sir,'*  said  he,  and  with  that  he  polled 
down  the  horse's  head,  and,  rapidly  crook- 
ing his  fore-finger  at  the  suspected  organ, 
said, "  see  thar— don't  wink  a  bit."  "But 
he  should  wink,"  I  replied.  "  Not  onless 
his  eyes  are  weak,"  he  said.  To  satisfy 
myself,  I  asked  the  man  to  let  me  take  the 
bridle.  He  did  so,  and,  as  soon  as  I  took 
hold  of  it,  the  horse  started  off  in  a  re- 
markable retrograde  movement,  dragging 
me  with  him  into  my  best  bed  of  hybrid 
roses.  Finding  we  were  trampling  down 
all  the  best  plants,  that  had  cost  at  auc- 
tion from  three-and-sixpence  to  seven 
shillings  a-piece,  and  that  the  more  I 
pulled,  the  more  he  backed,  I  finally  let 
him  have  his  own  way,  and  jammed  him 
stern-foremost  into  our  largest  climbing- 
rose  that  had  been  all  summer  prickling 
itself,  in  order  to  look  as  much  like  a 
vegetable  porcupine  as  possible.  This 
unexpected  bit  of  satire  in  his  rear 
changed  his  retrograde  movement  to  a 
sidelong  bound,  by  which  he  flirted  off 
half  the  pots  on  the  balusters,  upsetting 
my  gladioluses  and  tuberoses  in  the  pod, 
and  leaving  great  splashes  of  mould,  gera- 
niums, and  red  pottery  in  the  gravel  walk. 
By  this  time  his  owner  had  managed  to 
give  him  two  pretty  severe  cuts  with  the 
whip,  which  made  him  unmanageable,  so 
I  let  him  go.  We  had  a  pleasant  time 
catching  him  again,  when  he  got  among  the 
Lima  bean-poles ;  but  his  owner  led  him 
back  with  a  very  self-satisfied  expression. 
"Plavful,  ain't  he,  Squire?"  I  replied 
that  I  thought  he  was,  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  usual  for  his  horse  to  play  such 
pranks.  He  said  it  was  not.  "  You  see, 
Squire,  he  feels  his  oats,  and  hain't  been 
out  of  the  stable  for  a  month.  Use  him, 
and  he's  as  kind  as  a  kitten."  With  that 
he  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  mounted. 
The  animal  really  looked  very  well  as  he 
moved  around  the  grass  plot,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  seemed  to  fancy  him,  I  took 
a  written  guarantee  that  he  was  sound, 
and  bought  him.  What  I  gave  for  him 
is  a  secret;  I  have  not  even  told  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass. 

It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  it  is  best 
to  buy  your  horse  before  you  build  your 
stable,  or  build  your  stable  before  you 
buy  your  horse.  A  horse  without  a 
stable  is  like  a  bishop  without  a  church. 
Our  neighbor,  who  is  very  ingenious, 
built  his  stable  to  fit  his  horse.  He 
took  the  length  of  his  horse  and  a 
little  over,  as  the  measure  of  the  depth 
of  his  stable ;  then  he  built  it  He  had 
a  place  beside  the  stall  for  his  Kocka- 


way  carriage.  When  he  came  to  put  the 
Rockaway  in,  he  found  he  had  not  allowed 
for  the  shafts  1  The  ceiling  was  too  low  to 
allow  them  to  be  erected,  so  he  cut  two 
square  port-holes  in  the  back  of  his  stable 
and  run  his  shafts  through  them,  into  the 
chicken-house  behind.  Of  course,  when- 
ever he  wanted  to  take  out  his  carriage, 
he  had  to  un-roost  all  his  fowls,  who 
would  sit  on  his  shafts,  night  and  day. 
But  that  was  better  than  building  a  new 
stable.  For  my  part,  I  determined  to 
avoid  mistakes,  by  getting  the  horse  and 
carriage  both  first,  and  then  building  the 
stable.  This  plan,  being  acceptable  to 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  was  adopted,  as  judi- 
cious and  expedient.  In  consequence,  I 
found  myself  with  a  horse  on  my  hands 
with  no  place  to  put  him.  Fortunately, 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  very  honest  man 
who  kept  a  livery  stable,  where  I  put  him 
to  board  bv  the  month,  and  in  order  that 
he  might  nave  plenty  of  good  oats,  I 
bought  some,  which  I  gave  to  the  ostler 
for  tnat  purpose.  The  man  of  whom  I 
bought  the  horse  did  not  deceive  me,  when 
he  represented  him  as  a  great  feeder.  He 
ate  more  oats  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
horses  put  together  in  that  stable. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  saddle- 
horse  in  the  country.  The  early  morning 
ride,  when  dawn  and  dew  freshen  and 
flush  the  landscape,  is  comparable  to  no 
earthly,  innocent  pleasure.  Look  at 
yonder  avenue  of  road-skirting  trees. 
Those  ma^lous  trunks,  yet  moist,  are 
ruddy  as  obelisks  of  jasper  I  And  above — 
see  the  leaves  blushing  at  the  east  1  Hark 
at  tho  music  1  interminable  chains  of 
melody  linking  earth  and  sky  with  its 
delicious  magic.  The  little,  countless 
wood-birds  are  singing  1  and  now  rolls  up 
from  the  mown  meadow  the  fragrance  of 
cut  grass  and  clover. 

"  No  print  of  sheep-track  yet  hath  crushed  a 

flower; 
The  spider's  woof  with  silvery  dew  is  hung 
As  it  was  beaded  ere  the  daylight  hour : 
The  hooked  bramble  just  as  it  was  strung, 
When  on  each  leaf  the  night  her  crystals 

flung, 
Then  hurried  off,  the  dawning  to  elude." 

"  The  rutted  road  did  never  seem  so  clean, 
There  is  no  dust  upon  the  way-side  thorn, 
For  every  bud  looks  out  as  if  but  newly 
born." 

Look  at  the  river  with  its  veil  of  blue 
mist !  and  the  grim,  gaunt  old  palisades, 
as  amiable  in  their  orient  crowns  as 
old  princes,  out  of  the  direct  line  of  suc- 
cession, over  the  royal  cradle  of  the  heir 
apparent  I 
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There  is  one  thing  about  early  riding 
in  the  country ;  you  find  out  a  great  many 
things  which  perhaps  you  would  not  have 
found  out  unaer  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  first  thing  I  found  out  was  that  my 
horse  had  the  heaves.  I  had  been  so 
wrapt  up  in  the  beauties  of  the  morning, 
that  I  had  not  observed,  what  perhaps 
everybody  in  that  vicinity  had  observed, 
namely,  that  the  new  horse  had  been  wak- 
ing up  all  the  sleepers  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  with  an  asthmatic  whistle,  of  half-a- 
mile  power.  My  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  by  the  village  teamster,  old  Dock- 
weed,  who  came  banging  after  me  in  his 
empty  cart,  shouting  out  my  name  as  he 
came.  I  must  say,  I  have  always  disliked 
old  Dockweed's  familiarity ;  he  presumes 
too  much  upon  my  good  nature,  when  he 
calls  me  Sparrygrass  before  ladies  at  the 
depftt,  and  by  my  Christian  name  always 
on  the  Sabbath,  when  he  is  dressed  up. 
On  this  occasion,  what  with  the  horse's 
vocal  powers  and  old  Dockweed's,  the 
affair  was  pretty  well  blown  'over  the 
village  before  breakfast.  "  Sparrygrass," 
he  said,  as  he  came  up,  "  that  your  hos?" 
I  replied,  that  the  horse  was  my  property. 
"  Got  the  heaves,  ain't  he?  got  'em  bad." 
Just  then  a  window  was  pusned  open,  and 
the  white  head  of  the  old  gentleman,  who 
sits  in  the  third  pew  in  front  of  our  pew 
in  church,  was  thrust  out.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  your  horse  ?"  said  he.  "  Got 
the  heaves,"  replied  old  Dockweed,  "  got 
'em  bad."  Then,  I  heard  s^nptoms  of 
opening  a  blind  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  and  as  I  did  not  wish  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  such  inquiries,  I  rode  off  on  a 
cross  road ;  but  not  before  I  heard,  above 
the  sound  of  pulmonary  complaint,  the 
voice  of  old  Dockweed  explaining  to  the 
other  cottage.  "  Sparrygrass— got  a 
hos — got  the  heaves — got  'em  bad."  I 
was  so  much  ashamed,  that  I  took  a 
round-about  road  to  the  stable,  and  in- 
stead of  coming  home  like  a  fresh  and 
gallant  cavalier,  on  a  hand  gallop,  I  walked 
my  purchase  to  the  stable  and  dismounted 
with  a  chastened  spirit. 

"  Well,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
with  a  face  beaming  all  over  with  smiles, 
"how  did  you  like  your  horse?"  I  re- 
plied that  he  was  not  quite  so  fine  a 
saddle-horse  as  I  had  anticipated,  but  I 
added,  brightening  up,  for  good  humor 
is  sympathetic,  "he  will  make  a  good 
horse,  I  think,  after  all,  for  you  and  the 
children  to  jog  around  with  in  a  wagon." 
•'  Oh  won't  that  be  pleasant,"  said  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass." 

Farewell,  then,  rural  rides,  and  rural 


roads  o'  mornings !  Farewell  song  birds, 
and  jasper  colonnades,  farewell  misty  river, 
and  rocky  palisades,  farewell  morning 
honey-breath,  farewell  stirrup  and  bridle, 
dawn  and  dew,  we  must  jog  on  at  a  foot 
pace.  After  all,  it  is  better  for  your 
horse  to  have  the  pulmonary  complaint 
than  have  it  yourself. 

I  had  determined  not  to  build  a  stable, 
nor  to  buy  a  carriage,  until  I  had  tho- 
roughly tested  my  horse  in  harness.  For 
this  purpose,  I  hired  a  Rockaway  of  the 
stable-keeper.  Then  I  pnt  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass and  the  young  ones  in  the  doable 
seats,  and  took  the  ribbons  for  a  little 
drive  by  the  Nepperhan  river  road.  Hie 
Nepperhan  is  a  quiet  stream  that  for 
centuries  has  wound  its  way  through  the 
ancient  dorp  of  Yonkers.  Geologists 
may  trace  the  movements  of  time  upon 
the  rocky  dial  of  the  palisades,  and  esti- 
mate the  age  of  the  more  modern  Hudson 
by  the  foot-prints  of  scori®  in  the  strata 
that  fringe  its  banks,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conviction,  as  you  ride  be- 
side the  Nepperhan,  that  it  is  a  very 
old  stream — that  it  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  earthquakes — that  its  birth  was 
of  primeval  antiquity— and,  no  doubt, 
that  it  meandered  through  Westchester 
valleys  when  the  Hudson  was  only  a 
fresh  water  lake,  land-locked  somewhere 
above  Poughkeepsie.  It  was  a  lovely 
afternoon.  The  sun  was  sloping  west- 
ward, the  meadows 

-were  all  aflame 


In  sanken  light,  and  the  mailed  grasshopper 
Shrilled  in  the  maize  with  ceaseless  iteration." 

We  had  passed  Chicken  Island,  and  the 
famous  house  with  the  stone  gable  and 
the  one  stone  chimney,  in  which  General 
Washington  slept,  as  he  made  it  a  point 
to  sleep  in  every  old  stone  house  in  West- 
chester county,  and  had  gone  pretty  far 
on  the  road,  past  the  cemetery,  when 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  suddenly,  "  Dear, 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  horse."  As 
I  had  been  telling  the  children  all  the 
stories  about  the  river  on  the  way,  I  had 
managed  to  get  my  head  pretty  well  in- 
side of  the  carriage,  and,  at  the  time  she 
spoke,  was  keeping  a  look-out  in  front 
with  my  back.  The  remark  of  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  induced  me  to  turn  about, 
and  I  found  the  new  horse  behaving  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner.  He  was 
going  down  hill  with  his  nose  almost  to 
the  ground,  running  the  wagon  first  on 
this  side  and  then  on  the  other.  I  thought 
of  the  remark  made  by  the  man,  and 
turning    again   to  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
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said,  "  Playful,  isn't  he  ?"  The  next  mo- 
ment I  heard  something  breaking  away  in 
front,  and  then  the  Rockaway  gave  a 
lurch  and  stood  still.  Upon  examination 
I  found  the  new  horse  had  tumbled  down, 
broken  one  shaft,  gotten  the  other  through 
the  check  rein  so  as  to  bring  his  head 
up  with  a  round  turn,  and  besides  had 
managed  to  get  one  of  the  traces  in  a 
single  hitch  around  his  off  hind  leg.  As 
soon  as  I  had  taken  all  the  young  ones 
and  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  out  of  the  Kock- 
away,  I  set  to  work  to  liberate  the  horse, 
who  was  choking  very  fast  with  the 
check-rein.  It  is  unpleasant  to  get  your 
fishing  line  in  a  tangle  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry  for  bites,  but  I  never  saw  fishing 
line  in  such  a  tangle  as  that  harness. 
However,  I  set  to  work  with  a  penknife, 
and  cut  him  out  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  getting  home  by  our  conveyance 
impossible.  When  he  got  up,  he  was  the 
sleepiest  looking  horse  I  ever  saw.  "  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  "  won't  you  stay 
here  with  the  children  until  I  go  to  the 
nearest  farm-house  ?"  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
replied  that  she  would.  Then  I  took  the 
horse  with  me  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
of  the  children,  and  went  in  search  of  as- 
sistance. The  first  thing  the  new  horse 
did  when  he  got  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  scene  of  the  accident,  was 
to  tumble  down  a  bank.  Fortunately 
the  bank  was  not  over  four  feet  high,  but 
as  I  went  with  him,  my  trowsers  were 
rent  in  a  grievous  place.  While  I  was 
getting  the  new  horse  on  his  feet  again,  I 
saw  a  colored  person  approaching,  who 
came  to  my  assistance.  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  pull  out  a  large  jack-knife, 
and  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  open 


the  new  horse's  mouth  and  run  the  blade 
two  or  three  times  inside  of  the  new 
horse's  gums.  Then  the  new  horse  com- 
menced bleeding.  "  Dah,  sab,"  said  the 
man,  shutting  up  his  jack-knife,  "  ef  't 
han't  been  for  dat  yer,  your  hos  would  a' 
bin  a  goner."  "What  was  the  matter 
with  him  ?"  said  I.  "  Oh,  he's  ony  jis  got 
de  blind  staggers,  das  all."  "  Say,"  said 
he,  before  I  was  half  indignant  enough  at 
the  man  who  had  sold  me  such  an  animal, 
"  say,  ain't  your  name  Sparrowgrass  ?"  I 
rejDlicd  that  my  name  was  Sparrowgrass. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "I  knows  you,  I  brung  some 
fowls  once  down  to  you  place.  I  heerd 
about  you,  and  you  hos.  Dats  de  hos 
data  got  de  heaves  so  bad,  leh !  leh !  You 
better  sell  dat  hos."  I  determined  to 
take  his  advice,  and  employed  him  to  lead 
my  purchase  to  the  nearest  place  where 
he  would  be  cared  for.  Then  I  went 
back  to  .  the  Rockaway,  but  met  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  and  the  children  on  the 
road  coming  to  meet  me.  She  had  left  a 
man  in  charge  of  the  Rockaway.  When 
we  got  to  the  Rockaway  we  found  the 
man  missing,  also  the  whip  and  one 
cushion.  We  got  another  person  to  take 
care  of  the  Rockaway,  and  had  a  pleasant 
walk  home  bv  moonlight.  I  think  a 
moonlight  night  delicious  upon  the  Hud- 
son. 

Does  any  person  want  a  horse  at  a  low 
price?  A  good,  stylish  looking  animal, 
close-ribbed,  good  loin,  and  good  stifle, 
sound  legs,  with  only  the  heaves  and  the 
blind  staggers,  and  a  slight  defect  in  one 
of  his  eyes?  If  at  any  time  he  slips 
his  bridle  and  gets  away,  you  can  always 
approach  him  by  getting  on  his  left 
side. 


THE   HELMET. 

¥HERE  the  standards  waved  the  thickest, 
And  the  tide  of  battle  rolled, 
Furiously  he  charged  the  foemen, 

On  his  snow-white  steed  so  bold ; 
But  he  wore  no  guarding  helmet, 
Only  his  long  hair  of  gold ' 

44  Turn,  and  fly !  thou  rash  young  warrior, 

Or  this  iron  helmet  wear :" 
44  Nay !  but  I  am  armed  already, 

In  the  brightness  of  my  hair ; 
For  my  mother  kissed  its  tresses, 

And  she  guards  me  with  a  prayer !" 
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EXPERIENCES    IN    MOUNT    LEBANON. 


THE  climate  of  Beirut  is  depressingly 
hot  during  the  summer,  and  most 
of  the  well-to-do  foreign  residents,  and 
many  natives,  take  wing  in  the  month 
of  June  for  some  cool  nest  on  Mt.  Leb- 
anon. The  Hakeem  invited  me  to  count 
myself  one  of  his  nomadic  family,  and 
make  a  trial  of  life  in  the  Syrian  high- 
lands. Various  moles  and  horses  were 
loaded  with  baggage  and  people,  and 
dispatched  in  small  caravans  up  the 
rough  highways  and  byways  of  th'e 
mountain.  The  last  party  consisted  of 
the  Hakeem  and  his  wife,  myself,  and 
an  under-sized  four-year-old  individual, 
whom  a  certain  grave  missionary  used 
to  designate,  in  his  kindly  way,  as  the 
"  small  lad.'* 

A  sort  of  little  Saharah  has  been 
formed  south  of  Beirut  by  the  sands  of 
the  sea;  and  this  youthful  desert,  like 
its  bigger  brethren  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  is  continually  encroaching  on 
the  green  earth  around  it.  With  a 
barren  intolerance,  like  the  zeal  of  athe- 
ists, it  seems  to  consider  grass  a  nui- 
sance, flowers  a  deformity,  and  trees  a 
desecration  of  the  soil.  Every  year, 
like  an  insidious  disease,  it  creeps 
stealthily  nearer  the  city,  and  has  al- 
ready sheeted  over  many  once  verdur- 
ous places  with  its  shifting,  glittering 
sterility.  As  it  lay  in  herbless,  pulver- 
ous  heaps  among  the  enclosures  of 
perished  gardens,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
glaring  image  of  the  unproductiveness 
and  death  which  has  crept  over  the  once 
intellectual  and  vigorous  Orient.  A  very 
small  degree  of  energy,  on  the  part  of 
the  Beirutees,  would  save  their  land  from 
its  fatal  presence ;  inasmuch  as  a  single 
hedge  of  the  large  native  cactus  will 
resist  its  advances  for  many  years, 
fronting  as  firmly  against  its  desultory 
hostility  as  Napoleon's  old  infantry 
against  the  wild  cavalry  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. Of  late,  something  has  been 
done  in  this  way— not  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  government  Various 
pashas  in  Syria  have  signalized  their 
respective  advents  by  planting  groves  of 
pine  across  the  track  of  the  sandy  cru- 
sade. These  trees  flourish  courageously 
under  difficulties,  arrest  the  evil,  at 
least  so  far  as  their  shadow  extends, 
and  in  time  restore  the  soil  beneath 
them  to  some  degree  of  fertility. 

Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  these 


philanthropic  pines,  we  had  to  walk  our 
horses  through  abundant  sand-rolls  be- 
fore reaching  the  green  valley  of  the 
Nahr-Beirut.  To  our  right  rustled  the 
faded  green  foliage  of  an  enormous  olive 
grove;  to  our  left  steamed  the  hot 
little  delta  of  the  river,  richly  produc- 
tive of  mulberry-trees  and  fever  and 
ague.  A  few  moments  carried  us  across 
the  green  level,  and  brought  us  to 
the  base  of  the  long  ascent.  Mount 
Lebanon  roads  seem  to  have  been  oon- 
struoted^  by  goats  for  the  use  of  goats; 
but  Syrian  horses,  never  having  seen 
anything  better,  scramble  up  them  with 
wonderful  contentedness  and  agility. 
Mountaineers,  from  lofty  dove-cotes  of 
villages,  met  us  continually  on  the  way, 
often  laden  with  produce  for  the  city, 
yet  skipping  as  lightly  as  birds  down 
the  steep  rocky  slopes.  Women  passed 
us,  heavily  burdened,  not  stooping  un- 
der the  weight,  however,  but  stepping 
with  a  singular  perpendicular  stent, 
which  eventually  becomes  habitual  at 
all  times.  Many  were  provided  with 
help-meets,  in  the  shape  of  mules  and 
donkeys,  and  put  upon  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  backing  the  market  mer- 
chandise down  the  dunoult  roads.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  people  gave 
us  a  pleasant  smile  as  they  met  us, 
and,  putting  one  hand  to  the  breast, 
wished,  "May  God  bless  your  morn- 
ing!" 

Under  this  hail  of  benedictions,  we 
clambered  one  huge  steep  after  an- 
other, stumbled  into  deep,  fervent  val- 
leys, and  rose  on  the  opposite  side  to 
still  more  airy  eminences.  Beirut  and 
its  gardens  draped  themselves  in  the 
loveliness  of  distance;  the  sea  grew 
grand  and  glorious,  and  immeasurable 
beneath  us;  white  sails  fluttered  into 
Bight  on  its  horizon,  and  seemed  to  wave 
to  us,  as  if  in  encouragement;  long 
vistas  opened  down  terraced  valleys, 
dark-green  at  the  bottom,  with  lemon 
and  orange-trees,  and  mingling  afar 
with  other  chasms  of  verdure;  flat- 
roofed  villages  looked  up  at  us  in  wonder 
from  deep  recesses,  or  down  in  con- 
tempt from  dizzy  elevations  above ;  and 
to  the  east  rose  the  great  uneven  ridge 
of  Lebanon,  bare,  brown,  and  trackless, 
or  crowned  in  its  higher  regions  with  a 
chaplet  of  glittering  snow. 

A  shocking  bad  goat-track  tumbled 
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us  into  the  rough,  stony  ravine,  which 
lay  like  an  immeasurable  trench,  al- 
most encircling  Bhamdun,  the  goal  of 
our  journey.  The  succeeding  ascent 
was  the  steepest  that  we  had  yet  en- 
countered, and  required  remarkable 
spryness  on  the  part  of  the  horses  and 
great  cohesive  Qualities  in  the  riders  to 
enable  both  parties  to  reach  the  summit 
in  company,  or  even  at  all.  Bat  my 
beast  was  an  old  mountaineer,  and  would 
have  climbed  anything  short  of  a  light- 
ning-rod, or  a  rope  ladder.  Every  snort 
of  his  venerable  nostrils  seemed  to  say, 
"Now  then!  never  say  die!  all  toge- 
ther, four  legs !"  And,  with  the  How- 
adji  sitting  on  his  tail,  the  energetio 
quadruped  surmounted  the  edge  of  the 
acclivity  and  wagged  his  puffing  nose 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village. 
Low  houses  of  roughly  hewn  stone 
flanked  us  on  either  side,  drawn  up  in 
disorderly  ranks  like  militia-men  on 
parade,  and,  so  to  speak,  squaring  their 
elbows  towards  all  points  of  the  compass 
after  a  very  independent  and  squatter- 
like fashion.  Women  with  toilworn  but 
good-humored  faces  smiled  from  the 
doors  as  we  passed,  and  abundantly 
blessed  our  mornings.  Little  children, 
whose  mothers  had  inveterate  hydropho- 
bia, scrambled  out  of  the  way  of  our 
horses,  appearing  wonderfully  old  and 
dignified  m  their  thick  head-dresses, 
their  long  robes  and  their  slipshod  shoes. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  village,  where  it 
fronted  on  its  orchards  of  vines  and  mul- 
berries, we  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Hakeem's  summer  mansion.  Tusef,  the 
cook,  and  Jurjus,  the  man  of  all  work, 
rushed  out  with  smiling,  hospitable  faces 
to  reoeive  us.  My  horse  was  politely 
shown  to  his  stall  in  the  basement  story ; 
and  I  was  conducted  into  the  parlor  di- 
rectly above  my  respected  quadruped's 
eating  and  sleeping  apartment.  Leav- 
ing him  to  transact  his  own  affairs,  I 
made  a  minute  inspection  of  that  part 
of  the  house  which  was  intended  for 
humanity.  The  center  of  the  building 
was  a  hall  about  twelve  feet  wide  and 
twenty-seven  feet  long.  The  floor  at 
on  end  was  raised  some  eight  inches, 
forming  a  species  of  reception  room 
which  had  been  furnished  with  low 
divans.  This  recess  was  lighted  by  a 
double-arched  window  which  looked  out 
on  a  neighboring  back  yard,  vocal  all 
day  with  the  shrieks  and  howlings  of 
some  ill-used  Arab  babies.  Half  the 
front  of  the  hall  was  perfectly  open,  sim- 


ply fenced  in  by  a  wooden  railing  and 
the  rude  pillars  of  three  Saracenic  arch- 
es whioh  supported  that  part  of  the 
roof.  From  thence  you  could  look 
down  into  the  valley  below  the  village, 
and  away  over  rooky  hills  to  the  distant 
gleam  of  the  Mediterranean.  Oh  what 
sunsets  of  gold  used  to  sit  on  those  wa- 
ters, like  famous  empires  on  the  horizons 
of 'the  past,  and  slowly  lose  their  splen- 
dor and  vanish  into  the  night !  On  vari- 
ous sides  of  the  hall  and  opening  into 
it,  were  posted,  like  outworks,  the 
Hakeem's  room,  the  room  of  the  girls, 
my  room  and  the  parlor.  The  latter 
and  the  raised  dais  at 'the  end  of  the 
hall  served  in  case  of  need  as  the  dormi- 
tories of  visitors. 

The  floor  all  over  the  house  was  of 
mud,  tamped  solid  and  well  dried,  but 
so  uneven  that  no  school-boy  would  have 
accepted  it  as  giving  fair  play  to  his 
marbles.  I  used  to  indulge  in  lone 
reveries  over  its  diminutive  plains  and 
valleys  and  highlands,  looking  down 
through  wreaths  of  tobacco  smoke  from 
the  elevation  of  my  stature,  as  the  gods 
looked  through  clouds  from  Olympus, 
and  imagining  it  peopled  with  some  in- 
finitesimal race,  living  and  laboring  and 
squabbling  upon  its  ciroumscribed  geo- 
graphy in  minute  mockery  of  earth  and 
her  restless  inhabitants.  Once  a  week 
adirty-trowsered  village  maiden  used  to 
wash  this  floor  with  a  solution  of  red 
clay,  and  then  polish  it  with  a  smooth 
pebble  until  it  shone  like  a  pair  of  new 
boots.  Here  and  there  mats  were  spread, 
to  render  the  footing  less  damaging  to 
the  complexion  of  white  shirts  and  yel- 
low slippers. 

As  for  the  ceiling,  it  looked  so  pon- 
derous, and,  at  the  same  time,  so  un- 
stable, that  it  was  at  once  a  comfort  and 
a  terror.  Logs,  stripped  of  their  bark, 
and  otherwise  in  a  state  of  nature, 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall,  and  formed 
the  substratum.  Crosswise  upon  these 
reposed  short  bits  of  narrow  board; 
large  flat  stones  lay  like  an  aerial  quarry 
over  them ;  the  whole  was  thatched,  so 
to  speak,  with  four  or  fire  inches  of 
well-tamped  earth  and  gravel.  Not- 
withstanding that  it  was  heavy  enough 
to  crush  a  village,  our  roof  would  not 
always  keep  out  the  rain,  whioh  dripped 
cheerfully  through  in  wet  weather,  and 
added  little  lakes  and  oceans  to  the 
scenery  of  the  geographical  floor.  The 
corners  between  the  beams  and  cross- 
pieces  afforded  excellent  building-spots 
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to  the  swallows,  who  accordingly  squat- 
ted there,  and  used  to  sail  comfortably 
in  and  out  all  day.  These  loquacious 
birds  made  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
racket,  strongly  reminding  me,  by  their 
vociferous  way  of  doing  business,  of  the 
Arab  boatmen  who  had  raised  such  a 
hubbub  about  our  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try. 

My  room  was  the  largest  in  the  house. 
It  had  been  designed  by  the  respectable 
founder  of  the  edifice  for  a  grand  din- 
ing hall  fit  for  the  Sultan  or  the  Prince 
of  Persia  to  over-eat  themselves  in. 
Across  the  end  by  the  door  stretched  a 
stone  pavement, 'separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  apartment  by  a  curious  wooden 
fence.  This,  I  suppose,  was  meant  as 
a  standing  place  for  the  servants,  or  the 
dogs,  or  the  pots  and  kettles,  or  some- 
thing else  that  was  only  wanted  at  inter- 
vals during  the  meals.  Above  it  there 
was  a  large  round  hole  in  the  wall, 
intended  for  the  convenience  of  passing 
in  dishes  from  the  next  room.  How 
this  orifioe  may  have  answered  its 
prandial  purpose  I  cannot  say ;  but  I 
found  it  a  rather  embarrassing  addition 
to  the  capabilities  of  a  bed-chamber. 
There  was  also  a  smaller  hole  in  the 
door,  for  which  I  could  imagine  no 
earthly  use,  unless  the  former  occupant 
had  a  kitten  or  a  puppy  to  whom  he 
wished  to  grant  free  ingress  and  egress. 
I  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  a  hopping-out  place  for  the 
rats  or  fleas ;  but,  as  they  could  hop  in 
there  just  as  easily,  this  supposition  did 
not  seem  to  merit  muoh  respect.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  a  door  into  the  next 
room,  with  a  crack  so  wide  between  it 
and  the  door-post  that  Ichabod  Crane, 
or  any  other  thin  person,  might  have 
slipped  through  comfortably  without  in 
the  least  deranging  the  shriveled  por- 
tal. 

My  dormitory  had  blind  walls  on 
three  sides,  but  was  sufficiently  lighted, 
for  sleeping  purposes,  by  a  window 
which  opened  into  the  central  hall. 
All  the  windows  in  the  house  had  been 
furnished  with  glass,  which  was  a  con- 
stant astonishment  to  the  aboriginals  of 
the  village,  human  and  quadruped.  One 
morning,  an  ignoramus  of  a  cat  got  into 
my  room  through  one  of  the  holes  afore- 
said, and,  on  my  making  some  manual 
remonstrances  against  his  stay,  attempt- 
ed to  get  out  through  the  window.  He 
plunged  unsuspectingly  at  the  clear 
pane,  rolled  back  with  a  Bqueal  on  tho 


floor,  tried  it  again  with  great  empha- 
sis, and  fairly  butted  through,  coming 
down  on  the  outside  amid  an  avalanche 
of  broken  glass.  Looking  somewhat 
stupified  by  the  shock,  he  set  his  tafl 
a-kimbo  and  made  off  at  half-speed,  no 
doubt  very  muoh  surprised  at  the  dens- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  between  my 
window-sashes. 

On  another  occasion,  I  saw  the  school- 
master of  the  village  nonplused  by 
the  same  mystery.  A  Turkish  Pasha 
had  called  to  see  the  Hakeem,  and  was 
on  reception  in  the  parlor.  His  pre- 
sence being  noised  abroad,  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Bhamdun,  and  among 
them  grammatical  Abu  Mekhiel,  came 
to  present  their  respects  to  his  exoel- 
lenoy.  The  Turk,  a  stout  good-humor- 
ed personage,  sat  on  one  of  the  divans, 
and  the  magnates  of  the  hamlet  crossed 
their  legs  comfortably  on  the  floor.  The 
dignitary  spoke  very  little  Arabic,  the 
mountaineers  spoke  not  a  word  of  Turk- 
ish, but  both  sides  smoked  cheerfully, 
and  time  passed  away  like  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  Suddenly  an  accidental  knock 
of  the  Pasha's  elbow  sent  the  coal  from 
his  pipe  on  to  the  rush  matting  which 
partially  covered  the  floor.  Abu  Mek- 
hiel eagerly  seized  the  inflamed  morsel 
and  tried  to  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 
As  it  was  shut,  he  rapped  his  knuckles 
smartly,  burnt  his  fingers,  dropped  the 
coal,  and  called  for  the  tongB.  It  was 
an  immense  incident  in  the  monotony 
of  the  visit ;  and  even  the  stout  Pasha 
laughed  and  chuckled  at  the  blunder  of 
abashed  Abu  Mekhiel. 

In  describing  our  house,  I  must  not 
forget  the  rats,  which  were,  perhaps,  its 
most  numerous  inhabitants.  They  seem- 
ed to  think  that  it  belonged  to  their  or- 
der, and  haunted  it,  especially  by  night 
They  rattled  and  rolled  through  invisi- 
ble galleries  like  diminutive  four-legged 
peals  of  thunder.  The  Hakeem  had 
famous  sport  among  these  creatures,  and 
biased  away  at  their  shiny  eyes  and  bald 
tails  until  we  thought  he  would  eventu- 
ally get  rid  of  them  by  burning  the  house 
up.  They  were  a  perpetual  bugbear 
to  the  small  lad,  who  was  afraid  to 
sleep  alone  lest  they  should  climb  up 
the  bed  coverlet  and  nibble  at  his  toes. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  union  of  stable 
and  house  in  one  edifice.  This  archi- 
tectural approximation  of  the  human 
and  animal  kingdom  was  the  cause  of 
various  uncouth  interruptions  and  inter- 
ludes in  our  drawing-room  conversa* 
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lions.  A  speaker  would  be  diverted 
from  the  train  of  his  ideas  by  an  outra- 
geous soream,  or  a  tattoo  of  kicks  from 
some  excited  beast  below.  Whenever  a 
strange  horse  was  introduced  into  these 
subterranean  quarters,  there  was  almost 
sure  to  be  a  clamorous  disagreement. 
Whether  they  wanted  to  eat  off  each 
other's  tails,  whether  they  tried  to 
annex  each  other's  portions  of  barley, 
or  whether  they  differed  on  some  other 
question  of  an  abstract  nature,  at  all 
events,  they  were  never  able  to  come  to 
an  understanding  without  an  unreason- 
able uproar. 

Visitors  kept  perpetually  dropping 
in,  and  we  almost  always  had  some, 
puffy-trousered  individual  cuddled  up 
on  the  divan,  or  against  the  wall,  his 
pipe  sending  a  wreathing  fragrance. aloft 
among  the  rats  and  swallows.  As  long 
as  I  staid  in  Bhamdun,  probably  never 
a  day  passed  without  a  dozen  or  twenty 
of  these  turbaned  exits  and  entrances. 
Occasionally,  my  alien  and  inquisitive 
ears  would  be  delighted  by  an  observa- 
tion of  the  most  innocent  simplicity. 
One  day  the  old  Maronite  priest  of  the 
village  lounged  into  the  hall,  and  smoked 
his  pipe  in  a  comfortable  taciturnity 
for  half  an  hour.  Noticing  the  swal- 
lows at  last,  he  remarked  that  a  blessing 
lay  upon  the  house,  since  it  was  inhabit- 
ed by  those  good-omened  birds. 

44  Why  so?"  asked  the  Hakeem. 

44  Do  you  not  see  that  those  swallows 
are  constantly  bringing  earth  in  their 
bills  to  mortice  their  nests?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do  you  know  from  where  they 
bring  that  earth?" 

"No." 

44  They  bring  it  from  the  tomb  of 
Moses.  Every  morsel  of  that  blessed 
earth  comes  from  the  tomb  of  Moses." 

"Indeed!  But  I  thought  that  no 
man  knew  where  Moses  was  buried." 

14  Very  true.  But  the  swallows 
know." 

"But  how  do  people  feel  so  sure, 
then,  that  the  swallows  get  it  from  the 
tomb  of  Moses?" 

44  Well,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  a 
puzzled  pull  at  his  pipe,  "  God  knows. 
I  never  thought  of  that  before.'' 

One  of  the  most  frequent  visitors  at 
the  Hakeem's  house  was  a  man  named 
Khalil,  Maronite  born,  but  now,  thanks 
to  the  American  missionaries,  a  Pro- 
testant Although  only  about  forty  or 
forty-five  years  old,  our  girls  called  him 


Uncle  Khalil,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Syrian  young  folks  when  speaking 
familiarly  to  one  who  has  attained  the 
ripeness  of  middle  life.  Of  a  slender 
frame,  slow  and  easy  motions,  a  face 
decidedly  more  northern  than  southern 
in  its  features,  Khalil  always  entered 
with  the  heartiest  and  kindliest  smile. 
He  wore  a  dark  blue  jacket,  full  dark 
browsers,  a  large  white  turban,  and  al- 
ways carried  a  short  pipe,  sometimes 
gravely  smoking  it,  sometimes  using  it 
gesticulatively  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale.  He  was  a  good  representative  of 
a  large  class,  half  farmer,  half  trader, 
to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the 
mountain.  He  was  a  moderate  landed 
proprietor,  holding  mulberry  orchards 
and  grain  land  on  different  parts  of  the 
terraced  hillsides  of  Lebanon,  a  bit 
here  and  a  bit  there,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  mountaineers,  who  never 
own  a  farm  all  lying  together. 

The  time  and  capital  not  devoted  to 
his  own  agriculture,  he  gave  to  traffic 
in  the  produce  of  other  people.  In  the 
spring  he  usually  bought  a  flock  of 
sheep  of  the  Kurdish  shepherds,  who 
come  annually  with  their  broad-tailed 
stock  from  the  elevated  plains  about 
Erzeroum.  Over  and  above  his  woolly 
quadrupeds,  the  Kurd  always  threw  in 
his  huge  sheepskin  coat,  and  his  fierce 
sheep  dog.  Khalil  then  placed  his 
flock  under  the  care  of  some  hireling 
shepherd,  and  set  out  on  a  retailing 
tour  among  the  villages,  selling  to  each 
family  a  sheep.  Some  sales  were  for 
cash,  but  more  were  for  cocoons,  to  be 
taken  at  a  stipulated  price  when  the  silk 
season  should  arrive  m  the  succeeding 
July.  If  credit  was  thus  given,  the 
buyer  paid  Syrian  interest,  which  va- 
ries from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  per 
cent.,  by  the  year.  Khalil  had  a  large 
market  to  choose  from,  for  a  great  pro- 

Sortion  of  the  terraced  declivities  of 
lount  Lebanon,  as  well  as  the  shore 
plain  at  its  base,  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mulberry.  The  silk  of 
Bhamdun  alone  will  average  nearly  a 
ton  after  it  is  wound  from  the  cocoons. 
The  women,  who  exclusively  take  care 
of  the  worms,  become  very  fond  of 
them,  caress  them,  kiss  them,  and  call 
them  endearing  names.  After  gathering 
his  cocoons,  our  friend  Khalil  wound  off 
the  imperfect  ones,  on  the  coarse  Arab 
reel,  and  sold  the  better  sort  to  the 
French  or  English  merchants,  who  have 
established  flourishing  filatures  in  va- 
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rious  parts  of  Syria.  These  men  paid 
him  in  cash,  which  he  invested  in  coarse 
raw  silk,  to  be  retailed  to  native  weavers. 
His  next  step  was  usually  to  go  to 
the  fine  wheat  lands  of  the  Bukaa,  and 

rulate  in  cereals.  The  mountains 
9,  in  Syria,  are  freehold.  The  great 
plains  are  the  private  property  of  the 
Sultan,  who  exacts  about  a  quarter  of 
the  crops  from  the  cultivators,  as  tax 
and  ground  rent.  This  is  paid  in  kind, 
or  compromised  for  a  specific  sum  in 
cash,  at  the  time  of  harvest.  The 
peasantry  were  glad  of  the  intervention 
of  so  reputable  a  middle-man  as  our 
enterprising  Bhamdunee ;  and  the  op- 
pressive government  official  was  equally 
pleased  to  escape  from  the  hard  duty  of 
overlooking  an  unscrupulous  tenantry. 
Khalil  compromised  for  the  cash,  and 
became  owner  of  the  Sultan's  quarter 
of  the  orops.  Night  and  day  he  watch* 
ed  the  enormous  grain  heaps  of  the 
threshing-floor;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  received  one  measure  of  wheat 
or  barley  for  every  three  retained  by 
the  villagers.  He  sold  on  the  spot 
enough  to  pay  the  Sultan's  dues,  and 
carried  home  the  remainder,  which 
generally  amounted  to  about  one-eighth 
of  the  crop.  He  thus  made  a  profit 
equal  to  his  entire  risk,  without  having 
laid  out  a  piastre,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  conferred  an  actual  favor  on  the 
peasants  and  their  imperial  landlord. 

This  was  his  favorite  operation.  He 
tried  to  persuade  me  into  a  partnership, 
in  order  to  secure  the  protection  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  against  the  petty  exac- 
tions of  government  understrappers.  I 
felt  tempted  now  and  then  to  accede, 
and  formed  various  miragic  fancies  of 
setting  up  for  a  Syrian  farmer-general. 
Three  or  four  thousand  dollars  would 
have  been  a  stupendous  capital,  and 
would  have  made  me  a  little  despot 
among  the  grain-raising,  cocoon-selling 
peasantry  of  plain  and,  mountain.  With 
the  income  derivable  from  that  sum,  I 
could  have  had  a  town  house,  a  moun- 
tain house,  a  wife  from  some  genteel 
Arab  family,  like  the  Bait  Susa,  a  couple 
of  blood  horses,  and  three  or  four  ser- 
vants. I  should  have  passed  only  so 
much  time  as  I  pleased  in  riding  about 
the  country  with  Khalil;  and  for  the 
rest,  should  have  kept  myself  comfort- 
ably quiet  with  hot  coffee,  amber- 
mouthed  chibouks,  and  silver-mounted 
nargilehs.  I  should  have  set  up  a  big 
turban  immediately,  and  a  long  beard  as 


soon  as  I  was  able.  I  should  have  be- 
come a  £reat  Arabic  scholar,  and  read 
the  Arabian  Nights  in  the  original.  I 
should  have  had  bad  debtors  and  dra- 
gooned them  into  honesty  with  swarms 
of  gormandising  Howaleyeh.  Not  sel- 
dom since  those  days  has  the  lazy  sun- 
shine of  that  idea  lured  my  mind  back 
to  Syria.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  it  would 
be  delightful  to  retire  into  a  turban, 
shadow  myself  with  tobacco  smoke,  and 
let  the  age  drive  by. 

With  the  hope  of  drawing  better 
crops  from  the  deep  soil  of  the  plains, 
Khalil  sent  for  one  of  the  lighter  sorts 
of  American  plows.  The  Bhamdunees 
laughed  heartily  at  the  outlandish  enor- 
mity when  it  arrived,  and  unanimously 
voted  that  such  a  thing  would  never 
work.  "  God  knows,"  said  Khalil,  "  it 
turns  earth  very  well  in  America,  and  I 
suppose  will  do  the  same  thing  here." 
u  Every  land  has  its  peculiarities,"  re- 
replied  the  unbelievers ;  "  this  will  not 
suit  our  atmosphere."  But  this  really 
intelligent  and  enterprising  Arab  has 
never  yet  dared  to  use  his  foreign  plow, 
for  fear  that  so  costly  and  novel  an  in- 
strument should  be  made  an  apology  for 
fresh  exactions. 

By  the  time  that  Khalil  had  closed  his 
speculation  on  the  threshing-floors  of 
the  Bukaa,  the  vintage  of  the  mountain 
was  at  hand.  Bhamdun  has  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  vineyard,  descending 
from  the  lofty  hill,  back  of  the  village, 
over  hundreds  of  terraces,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  enormous  ravine  in  front.  The 
grapes  are  both  purple  and  white,  usu- 
ally the  latter;  the  earlier  varieties 
small,  and  of  a  soft  pulp;  the  later 
ones  firm,  delicious,  and  of  some  kinds 
remarkably  large.  The  people  eat  them 
in  great  quantities  fresh,  and  dry  them 
into  raisins  for  winter  use.  There  are 
grape-presses  where  the  juice  is  crushed 
out  with  the  naked  feet,  to  be  boiled  in- 
to dibs,  a  very  pleasant  kind  of  thick 
molasses.  It  is  this  dibs  which  is  some- 
times brought  to  our  temperate  shores 
as  **  communion  wine,"  "  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape."  The  pure  juice  of  the 
grape  it  oertainly  is,  exactly  as  treacle  is 
the  pure  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  It  is 
wine,  therefore,  just  as  true  as  molasses 
is  rum.  Khalil  exchanged  some  of  his 
wheat  and  barley  for  the  vintage  of  his 
Druze  neighbors,  and  then  retired  into 
winter  quarters,  and  retailed  at  leisure 
his  various  stock  of  raw  silk,  grain,  dibs, 
and  raisins. 
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Such  is  the  business  life  of  a  merchant 
of  produce  in  Mount  Lebanon.  In  the 
small  career  which  is  permitted  to  them, 
the  Syrians  show  a  good  degree  of  mer- 
cantile shrewdness  and  enterprise.  Per- 
haps the  locality  inspires  them,  or  there 
are  some  echoes  in  the  blood,  as  Calde- 
ron  phrases  it,  whioh  come  down  to 
them  from  their  ancestors.  All  along 
their  coast  liyed  the  old  Phenioians, 
who  were  very  glorious  merchant  princes 
when  England  was  solely  remarkable 
for  its  tin  mines  and  the  painted  hides 
of  its  citizens.  One  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate blanks  in  ancient  history  is  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  political  economy 
of  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  their 
colonies.  What  were  their  tariffs,  their 
navigation  laws,  their  profits  or  cargoes, 
the  pay  or  character  of  their  seaman  ? 
They  gave  letters  to  the  Greeks :  who 
were  weir  Koscoes  and  Lorenzos  de 
Medici?  They  coasted  England  and 
circumnavigated  Africa :  where  are  the 
biographies  of  their  Columbus  and  Cap- 
tain Cook  ?  But  their  glory  has  sunk 
almost  as  deep  into  our  ignorance  as 
their  gorgeous  galleys  ever  foundered 
beneath  Indian  or  Atlantic  billows. 


Modern  Syrian  enterprise  sails  as 
far,  but  in  foreign  bottoms.  There 
are  now  some  considerable  mercantile 
houses  in  Beirut  A  small,  direct  trade 
over  American  keels  has  been  opened 
with  New  York  and  Boston.  Be- 
fore many  years  the  Directory  of  our 
great  commercial  capital  will  become 
still  more  thorny  to  our  organs  of 
speech  with  unpronounceable  names 
from  the  land  of  the  east  and  the  clime 
of  the  sun. 

Of  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  Syrians 
little  can  be  said,  although  they  furnish 
some  pretty  specimens  of  6ilken  stuffs. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  has  died  out 
in  Damascus,  whose  present  inhabitants 
are  unequal  to  the  composition  of  a  good 
common  hatchet  As  the  beautiful 
palaces  of  that  city  fall  into  dilapidation, 
they  are  restored  by  botchwork,  distin- 
guishable at  first  sight  from  the  dim 
glory  of  the  olden  walls  and  arches. 
The  implements  of  trade  are  probably 
exact  copies  of  the  expired  patents  of 
Tubal  Cain;  and  agriculture  is  about 
as  it  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Eden  just 
after  the  expulsion  of  its  incautious 
gardener. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  PR ANCE— CLASSIC  AND  ROMANTIC. 


THE  foyer  of  the  Theatre  Francais  is 
the  Campus  Martius  of  French 
dramatic  criticism.  Thither,  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  the  consuls  of  the  press 
lead  the  arbiters  of  renown,  the  "  bans 
esprits  qui  font  V  opinion  publique,"  and 
there,  in  comitial  dignity,  the  fate  of 
authors  and  of  actors  is  sealed.  Vain, 
we  are  told,  are  the  loudest  applauses 
of  the  concio  in  the  parterre,  if  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  foyer  shrug  their  invincible 
shoulders.  Noisy,  crowded,  agitated, 
these  centuriata  may  often  be.  But  the 
noise  is  a  delicate  noise  of  witty  words, 
the  crowd  is  a  crowd  of  well-bred  men, 
the  agitation  transcends  not  the  pleasing 
hubbub  of  a  ball-room.  And  therefore 
it  is  that  the  historian  of  the  French 
drama  shudders  to  record  the  scenes 
which  transpired  in  this  celebrated  sa- 
loon on  the  night  of  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, 1829.  For,  on  that  eventful  night, 
the  traditions  of  the  foyer  were  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  Melpomene  was  out- 
raged by  the  uproar  of  her  votaries.  It 
vol.  vi.— 26. 


was  as  if  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf  had  been 
invaded  by  a  Jacobin  Club.  The  walk 
that  for  so  many  years  had  echoed  only 
the  audita  susurra  of  the  most  polished 
of  mortals,  resounded  with  shouts  of 
savage  exultation.  A  group  of  young 
men,  attired  in  the  supreme  style  of  the 
day,  giving  each  other  the  hand,  formed 
a  circle,  such  as  Indians  draw  around 
some  hapless  captive  at  the  stake,  and 
performed  a  wild  war-dance,  an  insane 
fandango,  to  the  music  of  their  own 
yells. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  spectator  of  this 
extraordinary  performance  (the  memory 
of  whioh  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  a  print  which  is  now  become  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  lithography,)  would 
surely  have  supposed  that  he  was  present 
at  some  decisive  act  of  a  great  political 
revolution.  For  it  is  one  of  the  cherished 
articles  of  the  creed  of  our  race,  that 
revolutions  in  France  are  always  brought 
about  by  a  knot  of  men  who  happen  to 
have  nothing  particular  to  do,  and  are 
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in  lack  of  bread  or  of  amusement.  And 
most  of  the  Englishmen  and  Americans 
who  witnessed  that  saturnalia  of  the 
foyer,  must  have  gone  home  with  the 
expectation  of  a  night  of  cannon  and  a 
morning  of  proclamations. 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  persuade 
them  that  they  had  been  looking  on  the 
triumph  of  a  purely  theatrical  revolu- 
tion. Yet,  such  was  the  simple  truth. 
The  ecstacy  which  had  rapt  the  elegant 
loungers  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  Boule- 
vards into  the  frantio  extravagances  of 
a  Sioux  Boalping-party,  was  the  fruit  of 
a  scenic  victory.  A  dynasty  had  fallen, 
before  the  foot-lights!  A  new  order 
of  things  was  inaugurated,  in  the  green- 
rooms !  The  war-cry  of  the  dancing- 
dandies  was  neither  "  A  bas  les  Bour- 
bons !"  nor  "  Vive  l'Empereur !"  but  the 
emphatic  phrase  of  "  Enfonce*  Racine."* 

On  the  night  of  February  1,  1829,  a 
romantic  drama  was  acted  for  the  first 
time,  with  complete  success,  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  Hence 
these  outcries,  these  demonstrations  of 
exuberant  delight  and  of  indecent 
triumph.  It  was  fondly  believed  by 
those  who  leapt  and  Bhouted  in  the  foyer 
that  night,  that  the  classic  tragedy  had 
been  forever  banished  from  the  stage  of 
Paris ;  that  Racine  was,  indeed,  enfonce, 
and  Dumas  enthroned  forever!  For 
Dumas  it  was,  the  redoubtable  "  Mar- 
quis de  la  Pailleterie  "  himself,  whose 
play  of  Henry  III.  had  that  night 
been  splendidly  represented  and  rap- 
turously received. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  the 
mental  state  of  a  society  in  which  a 
matter,  in  the  main  of  an  artistic  interest, 
could  give  birth  to  such  an  excitement. 
London  has  had  her  theatrical  riots. 
But  the  adherents  of  0.  P.  fought  not 
for  Old  Plays,  but  for  Old  Prices. 

New  York  has  seen  a  dramatic  diffi- 
culty transferred  from  the  pit  to  the  pub- 
lic streets,  and  cat-calls  exchanged  for 
cartridges.  But  it  was  no  intellectual 
passion  which  led  to  the  horrors  of  Astor 
Place.  Some  gross  reality  of  pence  or 
partisanship  is  needed  to  stimulate  us 
into  extravagance.  The  fact,  however, 
that,  under  provocation  sufficient  for  us, 
we  can  be  quite  as  extravagant  as  our  Gal- 
lic friends,  should  make  us  slow  to  sneer 
at  their  proceedings.    And  now,  that 


the  first  of  living  actresses  has  been 
awakening  our  attention  to  the  merits 
and  the  character  of  the  French  stage, 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  for  us  to 

fiance  at  the  meaning  of  the  orgie  of 
'ebruary,  1829,  to  see  what  was  won 
by  the  "  triumph  of  romanticism,"  and 
what  has  come  of  that  triumph. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  classic 
tragedy  had  reigned  supreme  upon  the 
stage  of  France.  It  was,  in  fact,  nearly 
coeval  with  the  absolute  monarchy. 
Corneille,  the  founder  of  French  tra- 
gedy, was  the  contemporary  of  Richelieu, 
the  founder  of  French  despotism ;  and, 
had  the  Cardinal's  genius  been  equal  to 
his  ambition,  the  glory  of  the  Theatre 
Francais  would  have  had  one  origin 
with  the  splendor  of  Versailles  and 
the  iniquity  of  the  Bastile. 

There  had  been  dramatists  in  France 
before  Corneille.  The  medieval  mys- 
teries were  a  rude  compound  of  the 
sermon  and  the  comedy ;  and  with  the 
advance  of  civilization,  subjects  other 
than  sacred  began  to  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  a  pleasure,  in  these 
impatient  days,  to  hear  of  the  delight 
with  which,  in  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre, 
Hie  Court  of  France  could  listen  to 
Hardy's  play  of  "  Theagenes  and  Chari- 
clea,"  which  occupied  eight  days  in 
the  performance !  During  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.,  familiarity  having  be- 
gun to  breed  a  little  contempt,  Durier, 
in  composing  "  The  Loves  of  Leucippe 
and  Chtophon,"  had  to  limit  himself  to 
two  days ;  and  by  the  time  that  Riche- 
lieu had  triumphed  over  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, the  way  was  open  for  a  more 
artistic  and  reasonable  drama,  This 
came  with  Corneille,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merits  of  some  other  writers, 
and  particularly  of  Rotrou,  from  whose 
robe  Corneille  himself  was  condescend- 
ing enough  to  borrow  a  jewel  or  two, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  true  father  of 
French  tragedy. 

When  we  speak  of  the  "  classicists  " 
of  France,  we  mean  the  tragic  poets  who 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Corneille. 
Racine  was  his  immediate  successor. 
Voltaire  and  Crebillon  attempted  to 
modify  his  canons,  and  to  improve 
upon  his  tragic  system;  and  a  long  line 
of  successors,  from  Du  Belloy  and 
Saurin  to  Lemercier  and  Delavigne, 


*  "  Enfonci  Racine  "  can  only  be  paraphrased  in  English  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  refined 
proposition  that  Racino  was  knocked  into  a  cocked-hat  f 
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continued  the  traditions  of  the  Cornelian 
age  down  to  the  fatal  epoch  of  1829. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  tra- 
gedy, as  understood  by  the  Greeks 
and  by  Corneille  alike,  was  this:  that 
tragedy  is  the  representation  of  a  he- 
roic action,  a  heroic  action  being  one 
which  has  a  lofty  argument,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  death  of  a  king,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  throne,  the  ruin  of  a  royal 
family,  the  humiliation  of  a  Titanic 
genius.  The  end  of  tragedy  is  to  ex- 
cite terror  and  pity,  in  order,  says  Aris- 
totle, (the  great  master  of  the  traffic 
art,  as,  indeed,  of  all  literature,)  that  the 
soul,  through  the  efficacy  of  terror  and 
of  pity,  may  be  purged.  That  is,  the 
end  ot  tragedy  is  a  high  moral  end.  So 
the  Greeks  conceived  it,  and  such  was 
the  conception  of  Corneille.  In  order 
to  effect  its  object,  tragedy,  it  was  held, 
must  present  to  us  a  perd  which  terri- 
fies, or  a  misfortune  which  moves  us, 
and  to  this  representation  such  a  degree 
of  reality  must  be  given  as  may  move 
us  even  to  the  point  of  pain.  In  order 
to  attain  this,  one  single  course  of  la- 
mentable or  terrible  events,  all  hinging 
upon  one  cause  and  concerning  the 
same  parties,  must  pass  before  us, 
without  change  of  place,  and  filling  a 
measure  of  time  as  nearly  as  possible 
equivalent  to  the  time  spent  in  viewing 
the  spectacle,  so  that,  if  possible,  we 
may  suppose  ourselves  gazing  upon  the 
fact  itself  and  not  upon  an  imitation  of 
it 

Hence  the  famous  trimoira  of  Aris- 
totle, the  much-talked  of,  much-abused, 
and  much  misunderstood  doctrine  of  the 
unities.  So  far  from  being  a  stupid 
fettering  of  dramatic  genius,  the  triple 
unities  of  Aristotle  are  simply  the  ex- 
position of  the  principles  which  com- 
mon sense  dictates  to  the  artist  who 
sets  about  composing  a  tragedy  such  as 
Aristotle  and  the  Greeks  intended  and 
created. 

In  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  however,  Corneille,  who 
was  a  man  not  more  remarkable  for 
strength  of  feeling  than  for  soundness 
of  understanding,  perceived  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  employ  a 
motive  very  different  from  that  which 
controls  the  development  of  most  of  the 
tragedies  of  Greece. 

The  dangers  or  the  sufferings  into 
which  the  heroes  of  tragedy  may  be 
thrown,  must  arise  from  causes  either 
within  or  without  themselves.    Destiny, 


duty,  kinsmanship,  the  forces  of  nature, 
the  obligations  of  society,  the  action  of 
other  men — these  are  external  causes 
of  danger  or  of  sorrow.  The  passions, 
the  vicious  and  the  virtuous  emotions, 
and  inclinations  of  the  man  himself, 
are  internal  causes  of  the  same. 

In  almost  all  ancient  tragedies,  the 
misery  of  the  hero  or  heroine  arises  from 
an  external  cause,  and  generally  from 
the  action  of  Nemesis,  or  of  that  terrible 
fate  which  was  the  shadowy,  supreme, 
and  most  awful  element  of  the  Grecian 
religion. 

This  was  natural  enough.  The  thea- 
tres of  Greece  were  open  to  the  public; 
and  the  poet,  who  sought  to  move  the 
minds  of  ten  thousand  spectators,  could 
not  hope  to  find  a  mightier  lever  than 
was  afforded  him  by  the  strongest,  most 
solemn,  and  most  vital  article  of  the 
popular  creed.  So,  panting  for  the 
tragic  prize,  he  brought  before  the  eager 
and  attentive  multitude  the  awful  shapes 
of  the  AtridsB,  or  the  unspeakable  woes 
by  which  the  implacable  Juno  avenged 
the  slight  her  beauty  took  from  the 
victorious  Venus,  upon  all  the  house  of 
Lai  us.  In  these  dark  and  dreadful  his- 
tories, which  seem  to  us  the  woven  web 
of  a  blind  and  unjust  chance,  the  Greeks 
recognized  a  mighty  lesson,  and  the 
end  of  tragedy  was  for  them  fulfilled. 
On  their  tragic  stage  no  mirror  was  hold 
up  to  nature — that  was  the  function  of 
comedy.  To  paint  men  and  manners 
was  no  part  of  the  function  of  tragedy. 
Aristotle  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
tragedy  demands  a  hero  absolutely 
"  without  indicated  character,  made  up 
of  vice  and  virtue,  neither  good  nor 
bad,  but  unhappy  through  an  error  or 
an  involuntary  fault" 

According  to  this  view,  the  CEdipus 
is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  Greek 
tragic  hero,  while  neither  the  Antigone 
nor  the  Prometheus  can  be  held  to  be 
conceived  in  accordance  with  the  rigor- 
ous rules  of  the  tragic  art. 

Studying  Aristotle  with  close  atten- 
tion, and  recognizing  the  principles 
which  he  lays  down,  Corneille,  when  he 
aspired  to  create  a  new  age  of  tragedy, 
perceived  that  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  accomplish  his  object  if  he 
adopted  the  motif  recommended  by  his 
master.  The  civilization  of  Christian 
France  had  developed  a  very  different 
audience  from  that  which  hung  upon 
the  solemn  accents  of  Sophocles,  and 
was  stirred  by  the  pathos  of  Euripides. 
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Corneille,  therefore,  seized  upon  an- 
other motif,  not  recommended,  indeed, 
but  permitted  by  the  Grecians.  He  re- 
solved to  paint  men  led  by  their  own 
passions  to  misery  and  danger.  He  took 
from  the  Spanish  a  rude  drama  of  the 
Cid,  and  his  strange  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  his  foe,  slain  by  his  own 
hand,  and,  developing  that  story,  set 
forth  the  conflict  of  passion  with  duty, 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  the  sanctions  of 
religion. 

Thus  was  established  the  new  motif, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  new  school  of  tra- 
gedy, the  classic  tragedy  of  France. 
Formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Greeks, 
and  controlled  by  their  theory  of  the  ends 
of  tragedy,  the  olassic  tragedy  of  France 
differs  from  the  Greek  toto  calo%  and  is 
original,  in  respect  of  the  motif  of  its 
development,  which  is  the  action  of  in- 
ternal causes  upon  the  fortunes  and  the 
fate  of  men.  Passion  is  its  first  oause. 
Had  the  tragedy  of  Phedre  been  written 
by  a  Greek,  we  should  have  seen  the 
unhappy  woman  contending  with  an 
unseen  power,  the  wrath  of  Venus, 
inexorable  to  punish,  in  the  persons  of 
his  earthly  descendants,  that  most  un- 
gallant  deed  of  the  too  clear-sighted 
god  of  day,  who  exposed  herself 
and  Mars  to  the  derision  of  Olympus. 
That  splendid  line,  (so  splendid  that 
we  can  forgive  Racine  the  theft  of  the 
ore  he  has  so  richly  wrought)  which 
bursts  from  the  lips  of  the  French 
Phedre,  like  the  last  cry  of  a  sinking 
swimmer — '*  C'est  Venus  toute  entiere  k 
sa  proie  attachee!"  would  have  been  the 
key  note  of  the  Grecian  play.  It  is 
episodical,  almost  ornamental,  in  the 
play  of  Racine,  the  heroine  of  which,  as 
Chateaubriand  truly  observes,  is  rather 
a  Christian  woman,  struggling  with  a 
sinful  passion,  and  yielding  at  last  in  a 
purely  Christian  despair,  than  a  Greek 

Erincess,  conscious  of  the  doom  of  her 
ouse. 

The  theory  of  tragedy,  as  held  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  by  Corneille,  was,  as 
the  reader  must  have  observed,  far  from 
favorable  to  the  development  of  char- 
acter. It  tended,  indeed,  and  very 
strongly,  to  the  extreme  of  sermonizing 
and  declamation.  Corneille,  a  man  of 
such  energy  and  earnestness  of  charac- 
ter that  Napoleon  used  to  say  that,  had 
he  lived  in  his  day,  he  would  have  made 
him  a  prince,  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  worm  religious  feeling.  He  was  not 
wanting  in  dramatic  perception,  though 


the  tedious  malapropos  of  the 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  per- 
sons, who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  state 
of  the  most  passionate  excitement,  and 
the  frigid  declamation  by  which  he  con- 
tinually delays  the  movement  of  his 
plays,  make  it  easy  to  overlook  this 
element  of  his  genius.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dramatically  true  than  the 
scene  of  Horace,  in  which,  after  his 
conversation  with  his  Roman  brother-in- 
law,  Curiatius  receives  the  news  that 
he  and  his  brothers  are  selected  as  the 
champions  of  Alba;  and  the  exclamation 
of  the  old  man,  Horatius,  when  the  mes- 
senger, while  exculpating  his  son,  an- 
nounces the  result  of  the  battle — 

"  What?  is  Rome  then  victorious  H* 

is  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself. 

Still  the  tragedies  of  Corneille  do  cer- 
tainly lack  a  pervading  vitality  of  dra- 
matio  truth,  and  exhibit  the  tendency 
of  the  Cornelian  theory  to  supersede 
action  by  declamation. 

Aocepting  the  principle  of  Corneille, 
that  passion  must  furnish  the  motif  of 
tragedy,  Racine  went  further,  and  de- 
clared that  a  tragedy  must  be  only  a 
development  of  passion.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  position  are  easily  to  be 
discerned.  In  the  place  of  the  animated 
movement  of  events,  educing  the  pity, 
and  the  sorrow,  and  the  fear  which 
tragedy  is  to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  we  have  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines  of  Racine  relating  their  suffer- 
ings to  the  pit  in  the  most  boantifal 
verses.  The  story  grows  languid,  the 
interest  of  the  plot  disappears.  The 
characters  are  really  so  many  charm- 
ing declaimers  of  charming  lines.  A 
tragedy  of  Racine  is  what  Coleridge 
mipht  have  called  "a  summ-jectiva 
epic." 

Athalie,  which  is  esteemed,  and  justly, 
the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  this  most  meHirhiotis 
and  pleasing  writer,  is  no  tragedy  at  att. 
It  was  originally  writtten  for  the  scholars 
of  lime,  de  Maintenon's  famous  school 
of  St  Cvr,  those  interesting  young 
ladies  having  been  found  to  have  been 
too  much  moved  by  the  sentimental 
beauties  of  Andromaque ;  and  Mme.  de 
S6vigneY  in  one  of  her  most  delightful 
letters  expressed  her  astonishment  that 
the  girls  should  have  performed  it  so 
admirably.  But  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
performed  at  all.  It  is  a  long  and  varied 
recitation,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
suited  to  the  sweet,  fresh  voices  of  young 
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girls  than  the  harmonious  versification  of 
Itacine. 

The  prophecy  of  Boileau,  who  writes 
to  his  friend  that  his  plays  will  live, 

"  Et  soulever  poor  toi  l'equitable  avenir," 

has  been  reasonably  well  fulfilled.  The 
genius  of  Racine  was  of  a  milder  and 
more  impressible  mold  than  that  of 
Corneille.  Coming  to  maturity  when 
the  "grand  age"  was  just  beginning 
to  decay*  Racine  is  more  luxurious 
and  less  heroio  than  his  predecessor. 
While  Corneille  occupied  himself  with 
rendering  the  "Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ"  and  the  "Psalms"  into 
French,  Racine  delighted  himself  with 
the  loves  of  "Theagenes  and  Chari- 
olea,"  for  reading  which,  in  the  naive 
and  vigorous  version  of  Amyot,  he 
had  been  punished  when  a  boy,  and 
which  was  his  favorite  book  throughout 
his  life.  He  felt  the  influence  of  the 
license  which  leavened  the  stately  and 
Catholic  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  in  a  fervor  of  truly 
female  devotion  to  Corneille,  declares  to 
her  daughter  that  not  only  can  Racine 
never  hope  to  surpass  the  grand  old 
poet,  but  that  he  can  never  even  ap- 
proach him.  Racine,  she  says,  writes 
not  for  the  ages  to  come,  "  mais  pour  la 
Champmesle,"  the  beautiful  Cnamp- 
mesle,  the  Adrienne  of  her  day,  who  was 
once,  to  Mme.  de  Sevigne's  chagrin,  the 
"bel  amour"  of  her  son,  but  whose 
acting  was  so  admirable  that  the  witty 
lady,  after  seeing  her  in  the  part  of 
Iphigenia,  is  generous  enough  to  write 
that  she  herself,  who  was  a  very  fair 
actress,  u  was  not  fit  to  light  the  lamps 
for  la  Champmesle." 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  notion,  that 
the  musical  monologuing  and  declama- 
tion of  Racine's  plays  is  due  to  a  certain 
effeminate  and  elegiac  tendency  in  the 
author's  mind,  but  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  Racine  and  to  Corneille  to 
omit  one  most  material  consideration, 
which  helped  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  their  dramatic  works. 

The  theatre,  among  the  Greeks,  was 
an  institution  of  public  worship,  and 
held  sacred  like  a  temple  of  the  gods. 
Its  entertainments  therefore  were  given 
upon  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  Greek  tragedy  was  aspeotaole 
of  wondrous  magnificence.  The  pomp 
of  the  chorus,  solemnly  marching, 
crowned  with  golden  garlands  and  oiad 
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in  splendid  garments ;  the  actors  com- 
ing forth  arrayed  as  heroes,  or  as  gods ; 
the  harmony  of  music,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  pantomime:  the  architec- 
tural eleganoe  of  the  stage  with  its 
temple  and  palaces,  with  its  statues  and 
its  paintings;  over  against  all  this 
grand  show  the  vast  amphitheatre  filled 
with  expectant  thousands,  and  above  it, 
the  clear  blue  heaven,  or  the  starry 
skies  of  evening,  all  these  things  com- 
bined to  give  the  author  freedom  in  the 
conception  of  his  work.  The  Athenian 
poet  aid  not  fear  to  develop  the  dra- 
matic interest  of  his  play.  He  was  sure 
of  an  ample  stage,  and  of  respectful 
hearers. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the 
tragic  poets  of  France.  At  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  the  plays  of  Corneille 
were  simply  plays.  The  author  might 
construct  them  on  whatever  theory  he 
chose,  but  the  court  went  to  the  thea- 
tre to  be  amused.  While  Corneille  was 
thinking  of  "purging  their  minds, 
through  pity  and  terror,"  they  were 
thinking  of  tain?  at  their  ease.  The 
theatre  was  small,  and  it  was  the  ton  to 
sit  or  stand  upon  the  stage.  The  chefs 
d'oeuvre  of  the  great  French  masters 
were  performed  "in  an  indifferent  ten* 
nis  court,"  says  Voltaire,  "  where  a  few 
miserable  decorations  had  been  erected 
atone  end,  and  where  the  spectators  were 
placed,  some  senselessly  standing  on  the 
stage  and  some  in  the  parterre."  Of 
course,  dramatic  action  became  almost 
impossible  on  a  stage  where  a  crowd  of 
fashionable  gentleman,  in  the  exuberant 
costume  of  the  day,  so  filled  the  boards 
as  hardly  to  allow  the  actors  ten  feet  of 
room.  Imagine  the  supernumeraries,  re  - 
questing  the  young  aristocracy  to  be 
good  enough  to  "  make  way  for  Caesar's 
body,"  or  Orestes,  sword  in  hand, 
begging  the  petits-mattres  to  excuse 
him,  as  u  he  must  pass  through  to  kill 
Pyrrhus."  An  actress  was  exposed,  in 
the  midst  of  her  most  passionate  scenes, 
to  the  silly  gallantries  and  flippant 
courtesy  of  a  knot  of  danglers,  and  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  attempt  any- 
thing beyond  the  impassioned  declama- 
tion of  the  author's  words. 

It  was  not  until  1759  that  these 
benches  were  removed  from  the  stage, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Count  de  Laura- 
guais,  who  paid  30,000  francs  to  secure 
tins  reform. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  '  various 
causes  at  which  we  have  hinted,  the 
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classic  tragedy  of  Racine  himself  was 
sadly  wanting  in  dramatic  charaoter. 
Ana  yet,  so  exquisite  is  the  harmony  of 
Racine's  versification,  so  genuine  and 
natural  is  his  sentiment,  and  so  felici- 
tous his  power  of  expression,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  listen  to  one  of  his  better 
plays,  when  well  recited,  without  plea- 
sure. A  genius  such  as  that  of  Rachel, 
can  even  give  to  some  of  his  parts  the 
dignity  of  characters,  but  an  inferior 
artist  might  well  interest  us  in  the 
beautiful  declamations  of  Monime  or  of 
Athalie,  of  Berenice  or  of  Hermione. 
Racine  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
language  of  French  tragedy,  a  language 
which  he  generally  used  with  good 
sense,  and  with  musical  effect 

On  the  lips  of  his  successors  and  imi- 
tators, this  conventional  language  of 
Frenoh  tragedy  became  the  dreariest 
twaddle  that  ever  emptied  a  pit  and  put 
the  boxes  to  sleep.  Like  all  grand 
ideas,  the  idea  of  the  separate  and 
solemn  dignity  of  tragedy  gradually 
became  degraded  into  an  absurd  pre- 
tension. The  ridiculous  phrases  of 
social  distinction  passed  into  the  lan- 
guage of  criticism.  Whoever  is  un- 
lucky enough  to  read  the  "  Jugemens" 
of  M.  Chapelain  and  his  compeers  upon 
the  works  of  the  tragic  poets,  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  designations  of  "  style  anobli  "  and 
"  style  bourgeois"  are  there  employed. 
Corneille,  who  flourished  before  the 
maturity  of  despotism  and  etiquette,  is 
constantly  called  to  account,  by  writers 
of  a  later  date,  for  his  incorrect  and 
coarse  locutions. 

Such  a  line  as  his  famous 

"See  rides  but  son  front  ont  grave"  eea  ex- 
ploits" 

was  improper,  "  because  wrinkles  mark 
years,  and  not  exploits."  If  a  writer 
wished  to  speak  of  a  soldier,  he  must 
not  say,  "  un  homme  qui  frappe  aveo 
son  ep6e,"  but  "  un  mortel  qui  immole 
avec  son  glaive ;"  if  of  a  spy,  he  must 
allude  to  "  ces  mortels  dont  f'etat  gage 
la  vigilance."  Nothing  could  be  called 
by  its  familiar  name.  In  1732,  the  fatal 
handkerchief  of  Desdemona  being  in  his 
memory,  Voltaire  dared  not  cause  that 
lady  (ingeniously  introduced  by  him  into 
France  m  the  disguise  of  one  Zaire)  to 
use  or  speak  of  such  a  thing,  but  gave 
her  a  note  instead.  In  1792,  Desdemona, 
again  travestied,  reappeared,  with  a 
bandeau  of  diamonds.   In  1820,  Lebrun, 


reproducing  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart,  had 
occasion  to  employ  a  handkerchief, 
boldly  put  it  into  the  queen's  hand,  but 
called  it  tissu,  and  don.  And,  finally, 
in  1829,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  translating 
Othello,  had  the  courage  to  bring  for- 
ward a  handkerchief,  and  called  it — a 
handkerchieft  to  the  horror  of  the  weaker 
brethren ! 

Throughout  the  decadence  of  the  old 
French  society,  the  tragedy  of  France 
continued  to  decline,  growing  daily 
weaker  and  more  inane.  It  afforded  a 
languid  satisfaction  to  a  knot  of  trivial 
dilettanti;  but  it  ceased  to  exert  any 
influence  or  to  awaken  any  interest 
beyond  their  circle.  In  the  midst  of 
the  mighty  movements  that  were  begin- 
ning to  shake  mankind,  the  world  of 
active  and  thinking  men  cared  nothing 
for  lukewarm  declamations  in  the  "  style 
anobli."  There  was  serious  work  a-foot, 
and  men  of  bourgeois  blood  began  to 
utter  certain  observations,  in  the  **  style 
bourgeois,"  of  an  import  transcending 
the  solemnities  of  tragedy.  "  Ne  serait-n 
pas  a  desirer,"  wrote  Rousseau,  "que 
nos  sublimes  auteurs  daignassent  des- 
cendre  un  peu  de  leur  oontinuelle  ele- 
vation, etnous  attendrir  pour  l'humanite 
soufirante,  de  peur  que  n'ayant  de  la 
pitie  que  pour  des  heros  malheurenx, 
nous  n'en  ay ons  jamais  pour  personne  ?" 
"  Que  me  fait  a  moi,  paisible  sujet  d'un 
monarohie  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  les 
revolutions  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome!" 
cried  Beaumarchais ;  "  Quel  veritable 
interest  puis-je  prendre  a  la  mort  d'un 
tyran  du  Peloponese,  au  sacrifice  d'une 
jeune  princess©  en  Aulide?" 

The  bourgeoisie  began  to  think  their 
own  story  no  uninteresting  tragedy. 
They  listened  to  the  pregnant  speeches 
of  Figaro  with  an  interest  which  no 
Grecian  heroes  could  inspire.  When 
the  valet  appeared  upon  the  stage, 
wiser,'  wittier,  more  gifted  than  his 
superiors,  and,  bitterly  comparing  his 
position  with  theirs,  cried  out,  in  a  sort 
of  savage  scorn,  "Quvest~ce  qu'un 
noble?  Quelqu'un  qui  s'est  donne*  la 
peine  de  naitre !"  the  bourgeoisie  recog- 
nized him  as  the  persomncation  of  the 
Tiers-Etat.  The  bourgeoisie  laughed 
at  the  valet's  wit,  and  the  dissolute 
nobles,  gathered  at  their  Belshazzar's 
feast,  laughed  too,  but  the  echoes  of 
that  laughter  came,  fall  soon,  in  the 
crash  of  the  falling  Bastile,  and  the 
cannonades  of  Valmv. 

During  the  terrible  days  of  the  re- 
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public  and  the  stern  despotism  of  the 
empire,  the  classical  tragedy  led  out  a 
lingering  existence.*  The  names  of 
Chenier,  Lemercier,  and  Delavigne,  are 
not  without  honor  in  the  annals  of 
traffic  authorship,  and  the  genius  of 
Talma  will  be  forever  one  of  the 
great  traditions  of  French  dramatic 
history.  The  first  Napoleon  had  an 
Italian  fondness  for  declamation,  and 
encouraged  the  classical  stage  partly  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  loved  **  les  genres 
tranches,"  and  partly  from  political 
motives.  Plato  banished  tragedy  from 
his  ideal  republic,  as  of  too  exciting  a 
quality.  But  the  tragedy  which  Napo- 
leon encouraged,  was  encouraged  by  him 
as  a  safe  channel  for  personal  and  lite- 
rary enthusiasm. 

He  could  not,  however,  triumph  over 
the  irresistible  tendenoy  of  things.  The 
poetical  genius  of  France  would  not 
now  where  he  wished.  It  slumbered  or 
kept  silent  throughout  his  arbitrary  and 
military  career.  Then  came  the  resto- 
ration, giving  peace,  at  least,  to  France, 
and  a  liberty  to  the  press  whioh  it  had 
not  enjoyed  under  Bonaparte;  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  tor  the  Bour- 
bons to  arrest  the  development  of 
thought  and  passion  in  French  litera- 
ture— a  development  as  sudden  as  the 
outburst  of  a  Scandinavian  summer. 

Mme.  de  Stafil  had  introduced  the 
study  or  rather  the  admiration  of  foreign 
literature  into  France,  under  the  em- 
pire, and  under  the  Bourbons  the  fruits 
of  this  study  and  admiration  soon  be- 
gan to  be  gathered.  Shakespeare,  Cal- 
deron, Goethe  began  to  be  read  a  little, 
and  to  be  talked  about  a  great  deal. 
44  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  ?"  asked  Berchoux,  in  his 
Gastronomy,  and  the  answer  was  notions 
in  coming.  The  romanticists  appeared 
on  the  stage,  wearing  the  colors  of  Spain, 
Germany,  or  England.  How  much  these 
romanticists  had  really  learned  from 
the  great  leaders  whom  they  professed 
to  follow,  we  shall  presently  see. 


They  founded  the  drama,  so  called  in 
contradistinction  to  the  elder  tragedy. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
French  was,  as  we  have  seen,  primarily 
and  eminently  didactic  The  Atheni- 
ans and  the  French,  alike  remarkable 
for  the  predominance  of  the  intellect 
over  the  imagination,  insisted  that  the 
particular  lesson  to  be  taught  by  a 
tragedy  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
sight  Every  personage  and  every  event 
presented  on  the  stage  must  be  either 
an  illustration  or  an  enforcement  of  this 
lesson.  Thus  they  did  not  recoil  from 
representing  an  individual  as  absorbed 
in  one  set  of  emotions  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  a  play,  or  a  whole  family 
as  possessed  at  once  by  similar  pas- 
sions, suffering,  and  hoping,  and  acting, 
in  one  mood.f  Of  course,  such  phe- 
nomena were  never  witnessed  in  real 
life;  but  the  Greek  and  the  Frenoh 
writers,  let  it  be  remembered,  undertook 
to  depict  not  men,  but  moods;  not  in- 
teresting individuals,  but  impressive 
types. 

The  Spaniard  Calderon  departed  con- 
siderably from  this  theory.  He,  as  the 
tragedian  of  the  Catholic  faith,  has  so 
far  an  affinity  with  the  ancients,  that 
he  draws  the  materials  of  his  tragedy 
from  the  relations  of  man  with  the  awful 
and  objective  realities  of  the  superhuman 
world;  but  in  the  tragedies  of  Calderon 
these  realities  do  not  stand  apart  and 
away  from  human  nature,  but  commu- 
nicate with,  and  in  actions  of  divine 
grace,  influence  and  transform  the 
human  heart.  If  we  take  for  an  exam- 
ple of  Calderon's  tragedy  his  fine  play 
of  4*  El  Purffatorio  de  San  Patricio,"  we 
find  the  tragic  interest  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  conflict  between  the  providence 
of  God  and  the  free-will  of  the  hero, 
who,  plunging  into  every  sin  and  wicked- 
ness, is  yet  miraculously  preserved  by 
the  marvelous  and  indefeasible  agency 
of  holy  symbols.^ 

The  tragedy  of  Calderon  is,  indeed, 
a  true  development,  modified  by  classic 


*  A  young  colonel  frankly  said  to  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  "  after  the  campaign  in  Russia,  I  havo 
never  been  able  to  think  Iphiginie  en  Auiide  a  very  good  tragedy." 

t  In  thia  respect,  again,  Sophocles,  in  his  beautiful  tragedy  of  Antigone,  mast  be  held  to  have 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  art  The  character  and  the  conduct  of  the  commonplace 
Iflmene  afford  a  truly  modern  relief  to  the  piece.  In  truth,  this  noble  play  would  suffice  of 
itself,  we  think,  to  show  that  Sophocles  was  intrinsically  the  greatest  and  most  naturally 
dramatic  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets. 

X  The  plays  of  "  El  Principe  Constante"  and  "  £1  Magico  Prodigioso"  afford  illustrations 
of  Calderon's  dramatic  theory  which  are,  perhaps,  more  familiar  to  the  American  dramatic 
student  But  we  think  that  the  overruling  motif  of  which  wo  speak  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  play  cited  in  the  text 
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culture,  and  enriched  from  the  noet's 
teeming  imagination,  of  the  miracle 
plays,  the  religious  dramas  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  theory  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
a  portraiture  of  character  unsuitable  to 
the  notions  of  the  Greeks,  and  unattained 
by  the  French  tragic  writers. 

But  it  is  to  the  genius  of  England 
that  we  owe  the  truly  modern  drama. 

The  England  of  Elizabeth  was  the 
blossom  of  the  modern  world.  That 
development  of  individualism,  which 
most  marks  modern  civilization,  germi- 
minated  first  in  England.  The  oppres- 
sive sense  of  the  objective  in  religion, 
oppressive,  with  all  its  wealth  of  beauti- 
ful imaginations,  never  weighed  so 
strongly  upon  the  English  mind  as 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Latin  and  the 
Celtio  races.  The  Christian  mythology 
of  the  middle  ages  had  no  such  hold 
upon  the  people  of  England  as  upon  the 
Italians,  tne  Spaniards,  or  the  French. 
And  the  first  English  dramatists,  worthy 
of  the  name — Greene,  Marlow,  Shake- 
speare— drew  their  tragic  material  from 
the  fountains  of  human  life  and  general 
experience. 

Shakespeare  did  not  reject  the  super- 
natural as  one  element  of  experience, 
but  he  accorded,  alike  to  the  supernatu- 
ral and  to  the  special  passions  of  human 
nature  itself,  no  such  exclusive  and  ab- 
sorbing power  as  was  conceded  to  them 
by  the  Greeks,  the  French,  or  even  the 
Spaniards. 

The  tragic  writers  of  other  stages  had 
depicted,  primarily,  passions  in  their 
influence  upon  human  conduct  and  des- 
tiny. Shakespeare  depicted  man  in 
his  experience  of  passion.  Hence,  to 
the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  his  won- 
derful genius  communicated  a  variety 
of  contrasts,  and  of  movement,  like  the 
variety  of  life  itself.  With  him  the 
drama  ceased  to  be  didactic,  and  be- 
came suggestive,  as  suggestive  as  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  drama  of  Shakes- 
peare is  essentially  a  history.  If  we 
seek  in  antiquity  for  his  precursors,  we 
must  turn  rather  to  the  comio  than  the 
tragic  stage.  Sophocles,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  swayed  by  the  instincts  of 
his  genius  into  a  dramatic  tendency. 
But,  in  the  energy,  truth,  and  humanity 
of  Aristophanes,  we  find  more  striking 
analogies  with  the  great  characteristics 
of  the  Shakespearian  drama  than  any 
other  writer  for  the  ancient  stage  offers 
us.  Such  are  the  qualities  of  the  Shakes- 
pearian drama,  that  its  hold,  not  upon 
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the  English  mind  alone,  but  upon  the 
universal  mind  of  modern  man,  could 
not  fail  to  become  constantly  stronger 
with  the  development  of  the  spirit  of 
modern  institutions. 

The  fall  of  feudalism  in  France,  the 
demolition  of  the  *  societe  anoblie'  was 
a  sure  presage  of  the  decay  of  the  con- 
ventional and  antiquated  forms  of  the 
French  tragedy,  of  the  "style  anobJi," 
and  the  classic  theories. 

The  insurrection  against  the  classics 
was,  as  we  have  shown,  almost  contem- 
poraneous with  the  great  revolution  of 
'89.  In  the  progress  of  this  insurrection, 
Lebrun  (the  adapter  of  Mary  Stuart), 
Nep.  Lemercier  and  some  others  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  first 
stage.    Soon  these  cautious  reformers 

Sve  way  to  the  dramatic  Girondins 
e  Vitet,  Prosper  Merimee,  and  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  while  these,  in  their  turn, 
sank  out  of  view  in  the  blaze  of  revolu- 
tionary viotory,  which  attended  tho  ad- 
vent of  the  Jacobins,  Victor  Hugo  and 
Dumas. 

It  was  the  "  Henri  III."  of  Dumas 
which  triumphantly  ushered  in  the  re- 
public of  the  drama.  Victor  Hugo's 
Cromwell  had  been  published,  indeed, 
a  year  before,  and  in  the  preface  to  that 
play  are  to  be  found  the  articles  of  the 
new  dramatio  faith.  But  to  Dumas  be- 
longs the  glory,  such  as  it  is,  of  carry- 
ing by  storm  the  Theatre  Francais*  the 
Tuileries  of  the  old  tragic  monarch*, 
and  of  their  degenerate  descendants. 

Dumas,  indeed,  claims  for  himself 
that  he  was  the  inspired  prophet  of  a 
new  era.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Res- 
toration, the  young  Dumas  was  living 
at  Paris,  as  an  under  secretary  of  me 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  salary  was  a 
pittance,  his  dreams  were  sublime.  He 
tells  us  that  he  used  to  attend  the  thea- 
tre without  comprehending  "  how  any- 
body could  construct  such  tragedies" 
as  were  there  produced.  That  any 
other  dramatio  school  existed,  he  knew 
not,  till  a  company  of  English  actors 
came  to  Paris.  lie  went  then  to  see 
Hamlet,  and  thus  Hamlet  affected  the 
future  author  of  Monte  Cristo. 

41  Suppose,"  he  cries,  "suppose  a  man 
born  blind,  whose  sight  is  restored,  who 
discovers  a  whole  world,  of  which  he 
had  no  idea;  suppose  Adam  awaking 
after  his  creation  and  finding  beneath 
his  feet  the  enameled  earth,  above  his 
head  a  naming  sky,  around  him  trees 
with  golden  fruits,  in  the  distance  a 
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river,  a  broad  and  beautiful  river  of  sil- 
ver ;  at  his  side  a  woman,  young,  chaste, 
and  node,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
the  enchanted  Eden  "  which  M.  Dumas 
then  beheld.  Enameled  earth,  and 
flaming  heaven !  Gold  and  silver,  and 
the  original  Eve !  Here,  in  this  passage, 
ire  have  the  whole  soul  of  Dumas  and 
bis  loves  laid  bare.  "  Beauty  and  boo- 
ty ;"  this  was  what  he  found,  Heaven 
save  the  mark !  in  Hamlet  Or,  rather, 
he  says  that  it  was  in  Hamlet  he  found 
it. 

History,  uncompromising  muse !  how- 
ever, says  not  so.  This  young  dreamer, 
who  woke  to  tragedy  at  the  touch  of 
Shakespeare,  and  had  been  insensible 
to  the  classic  art,  was,  at  that  time,  the 
author  and  proprietor  of  a  classic  tra- 
gedy, •'Christine,"  lying  unperformed 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  Theatre  Fran- 
$ais! 

Let  not  the  reader  lose  sight  of  this 
fact.  The  student  of  Dumas,  and, 
alas!  that  we  must  say  it,  of  Victor 
Hugo  also,  is  speedily  forced  to  the 
conviotion  that  neither  of  these  ohiefs 
of  the  French  drama  possesses  the 
spiritual  sense  of  veracity.  A  defect, 
this,  not  unimportant  in  minds  that  are 
to  be  held,  as  mirrors,  up  to  nature ! 

That  Dumas,  while  vastly  inferior, 
as  a  "fcoet  and  as  a  writer,  to  Hugo, 
should  have  successfully  stolen  his  com- 
peer's thunder,  and  preceded  him  in 
the  triumph,  is  not  surprising.  For  the 
qualities  of  a  dramaturgist  Dumas  pos- 
sesses in  a  high  degree.  A  wonderful 
fertility  and  facility  of  invention,  (wit- 
ness those  serial  ties  in  four  volumes 
each,  called  u  Impressions  de  Voyage,") 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  stage  machinery 
and  effect,  and  no  ordinary  powers  of 
combination  and  arrangement,  gave  Du- 
mas a  decisive  advantage  over  Hugo, 
whose  fine  but  purely  lyrical  imagina- 
tion plays  him  sad  tricks  upon  the 
stage.  Melpomene  has,  indeed,  been 
liberal  of  her  gifts  to  the  author  of  the 
44  Odes  et  Ballades,"  but  she  has  come 
to  him  as  she  came  to  Horace,  and  he 
should  be  content 

"Honstrari  digito  prcetereuntium 
Gallic*  fifteen  lyre." 

This,  however,  suffices  him  not.  The 
renown  of  Dumas  stimulated  him  to 
rivalry  and  to  success.  The  romanti- 
cists utterly  usurped  the  stage.  For 
eight  years  the  echoes  of  the  fandango 
in  the  foyer  resounded  through  Pans. 


Christine,  La  Tour  de  Nesle,  Angelo, 
Angela,  Le  roi  s'amuse,  Marie  De- 
forme,  Richard  Darlington,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  performances,  aston- 
ished, in  rapid  succession,  the  expectant 
public. 

The  romantic  drama  is  stamped  with 
all  the  features  of  a  violent  and  success- 
ful rebellion.  It  is  a  literary  terrorism. 
The  old  tragedy  of  France  had  been 
"anobli"  in  phrase,  meager  in  inci- 
dent, limited  in  the  range  of  its  subjects. 
The  drama  expanded  into  the  wildest 
license  of  phrase,  the  utmost  exuber- 
ance of  incident,  the  widest  sweep  of 
themes.  The  manner  of  the  romanti- 
cists protested  against  Corneille  and 
Racine,  much  as  the  shockhead  of 
Danton  protested  against  the  peruke 
of  Louis  XIV.  By  the  revolution- 
ists of  the  theatre,  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  France,  the 
nation's  heritage  of  honorable  loyal- 
ty, were  outraged  as  brutally  as  the 
tombs  of  St  Denis  by  the  mob  of 
September.  The  old  tragedy  bad  ar- 
rogated the  **  exclusive  privilege"  of 
noble  sentiment,  solemn  woe,  and  mighty 

Passion,  to  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
he  drama  went  into  the  alleys  and 
the  back-slums  for  its  heroes.  To  jus- 
tify man  as  man,  it  selected  the  most 
wretched  and  the  most  criminal  of  the 
race,  and  presented  them  radiant  with 
sublimities  of  feeling.  The  drama  of 
Hugo  and  Dumas  reflected  nothing — it 
was  no  intellectual  mirror  of  man  or 
nature.  But  it  transmitted  much.  "Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart"  the 
dramatists  spoke.  The  materialism,  the 
vague  and  feverish  ambition,  the  discon- 
tent, the  imperious  passions,  and  the 
imbecile  will  of  a  transitional  and  dis- 
cordant age  passed  from  the  characters 
of  the  men  themselves  into  their  works. 
To  call  them  scholars  of  Shakespeare 
is  simply  an  absurdity,  and  almost  a 
blasphemy.  They  have  but  one  thing 
in  common  with  Shakespeare — the  num- 
ber of  their  dramatis  persons ! 

Antithesis,  both  moral  and  literary, 
irreverence  as  well  of  living  instincts  as 
of  embalmed  tradition,  a  supreme  de- 
termination to  dazzle,  to  startle,  to  con- 
found, these  are  the  most  prominent 
traits  of  the  romantio  drama.  The 
dramas  of  Victor  Hugo,  in  particu- 
lar, are  arguments  of  a  morbid  tone 
in  the  author's  character  which  indi- 
cates what  we  may  call  an  organic 
affection  of  the  conscience.    If  he  un- 
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dertakes  to  paint  Francis  I.  as  an 
Appius  Claudius,  or  a  Tarquin,  he  goes 
to  a  court-jester,  a  back-stairs  pan- 
der for  his  Virginius  and  his  Brutus. 
He  willfully  perpetrates  a  historical 
slander,  that  he  may  set  forth  the  pa- 
rental love  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  in  finer 
relief  upon  a  background  of  unredeemed 
criminality.  He  studies  the  same  morbid 
effects  in  his  physical  portraits.  All  his 
old  men  have  the  strength  of  Hercules. 
All  his  lovely  young  girls  are  smitten 
with  a  secret  blight.  And  he  calls  these 
melo-dramatic  effects,  artistio  contrasts, 
and  finds  his  archetype  (the  reader  must 
forgive  us)  in  "le  bon  Dieu,  qui  est 
unplus  grand  faiseur  d'antitheses  que 
lui!" 

Dumas  is  more  frank  and  healthy 
in  his  materialism  and  superficiality 
than  his  more  gifted  compeer.  But  be- 
tween them  what  a  work  they  accom- 
plished !  They  filled  the  French  stage 
with  historical  decorations,  splendid 
dresses,  trap-doors,  feudal  castles,  ban- 
ners, guillotines,  alcoves,  daggers,  in 
short,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  an 
inflammatory  realism .  Dreadful  actions 
were  represented  in  all  their  bald  horror 
before  the  footlights ;  and  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  example  set  by  Dorni- 
tian,  who  crucified  real  brigands  in  the 
course  of  a  comedy  of  Catullus,  was  not 
followed  in  Paris.  Indeed,  in  the  play 
of  the  "  Marquis  de  Farvas,"  the  gal- 
lows was  actually  produced  upon  the 
stage,  and  only  taken  away  under  a 
storm  of  hootings  and  hisses  from  the 
parterre.  To  the  favorite  subjects  of 
these  writers,  Tacitus  must  do  jus- 
tice. They  were,  simply,  "  Tragediaa 
cruento  et  lascivse."  In  the  course  of 
ten  of  their  plays,  taken  at  random,  we 
find  eight  Lovelaces,  five 'young  girls 
utterly  ruined,  six  abandoned  women, 
two  accouchements  just  off  the  stage, 
four  victims  of  the  madness  of  Phedre, 
six  gentlemen  who  have  no  legal  right 
to  a  name,  and,  consequently,  abhor  all 
laws,  eleven  lovers  and  ladies  who  com- 
mit murder  from  philanthropic  motives ! 

The  fevers  of  society  may  be  sharp, 
but  they  must  be  short.  In  a  few  years 
the  romantic  drama  began  to  lose  its 
fascination.  It  was  not  that  men  began 
to  find  anything  new  in  the  classic  tra- 
gedies, but  that  they  began  to  weary  of 
superficial  humanity  and  dramatic  up- 
holstery. One  by  one  the  more  ex- 
travagant pieces  of  the  romantic  school 
began  to  be  dropped.     One  or  two 
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of  the  plays  of  Hugo,  less  repulsive 
than  the  rest,  and  remarkable  for  pas- 
sages of  that  rich  lyrio  power  which 
has  been  so  abundantly  oestowed  on 
him,  will  never,  perhaps,  lose  their 
place  in  the  dramatic  repertoire.  But 
the  romantic  drama  and  the  Thea- 
tre Francais  seemed  dying  out  to- 
gether, when,  in  the  summer  of  1838, 
a  girl  of  seventeen,  with  a  few  notes  of 
her  deep  and  vibrant  voice,  and  a  weird 

rll  of  gesture  and  of  glance,  evoked 
shapes  of  the  classic  tragedy  once 
again,  and  renewed  the  theatrical  life  of 
France.  The  soi-dwant  "  scholars  of 
Shakespeare"  had  promised  truth,  and 
given  blatant  falsehood.  The  young 
Rachel,  by  speech,  by  action,  and  by 
look,  gave  to  vague  types  the  intensity 
of  character,  and  to  rhymed  couplets 
the  power  of  simple  passion. 

Since  this  wonderful  woman  has 
trod  the  Parisian  stage,  the  theatre  in 
France  has  assumed  a  new  phase.  She 
has  taken,  from  every  school,  parts  to 
which  she  communicates  the  vitality  of 
her  own  genius.  She  has  compelled 
classicists  to  applaud  the  Thisbe  of 
Victor  Hugo,,  and  made  romanticists 
tremble  before  the  agony  of  Phedre. 

Of  late  years  the  attempt  has  been 
made  by  writers,  like  Ponsard,  and  La- 
tour,  and  Soumet,  to  create  a  new  and 
comprehensive  school  of  tragic  art,  to 
construct  what  we  may  call  dramatic 
tragedies.  But  the  form  of  the  classic 
tragedy  is  one  thing,  and  the  fond  of 
the  modern  drama,  as  the  Arabs  would 
say,  is  another  thing,  and  the  effort  to 
combine  them  can  only  result  in  a  dis- 
astrous failure.  Each  new  development 
of  art  proceeds  from  a  new  contempla- 
tion of  truth,  a  new  relation  between 
man  and  his  circumstances,  and  it  is 
idle  to  pour  the  new  wine  into  the  old 
bottles.  Rachel  has  breathed  the  breath 
of  life,  by  turns,  into  Lucrece  and  Vir- 
ginia into  Jeanne  d'Aro  and  Cleopa- 
tra, but  none  of  these  characters  are 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  genius,  and 
the  modern  drama  of  France  boasts,  as 
yet,  no  name  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  great  classicists.  And 
lofty  as  must  be  the  place  accorded  to 
Corneille  and  to  Racine,  in  the  world's 
regard,  France  has  not  yet  produced  a 
dramatic  writer  worthy  to  stand  with 
^Eschylus  and  Euripides,  with  Calde- 
ron,  and  with  Goethe,  around  the  throne 
of  Shakespeare,  and  beneath  the  right 
hand  of  Sophocles. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  GOODMAN  POVERTY. 


ONE  day  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover an  old  traditionary  relic  of 
great  beauty;  the  legend  and  its  title 
running  as  follows : 

The  new  and  pleasant  history  of 
Goodman  Poverty;  showing  who  Poverty 
teas,  where  he  had  his  origin,  in  what 
fashion  he  dealt  with  death,  and  when 
he  will  come  to  an  end  in  the  world. 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  overtaken 
suddenly  by  a  great  storm,  once  upon  a 
time,  when  they  were  journeying  to- 
gether, came  to  the  outskirts  of  a  village, 
where,  at  first  sight,  they  perceived  only 
a  rich  man's  house,  so  grand  that  they 
hesitated  to  enter  it. 

"It  seems  to  me,  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment," said  Saint  Peter,  "that  it  would 
be  well,  before  knocking  at  the  gate  of 
this  grand  house,  to  try  and  learn  in  the 
neighborhood  what  manner  of  person 
the  master  may  be ;  and  whether  he  be 
really  a  man  of  substance,  and  well  to 
do  in  the  world :  for  this  is  a  point  upon 
which  one  is  often  mistaken.  No  matter 
how  handsome  the  houses  we  see  by  the 
wayside,  we  generally  find  that  those 
who  call  themselves  their  owners  are 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt ;  owing  their 
fine  dwellings,  and  all  that  they  contain, 
to  their  creditors,  and  not  possessing,  in 
reality,  a  farthing  of  their  own  to  bless 
themselves  with." 

Saint  Paul  fully  agreed  in  this  pru- 
dent view  of  the  case;  but  he  was 
hungry,  and  cast  his  eyes  about  in  every 
direction,  seeking  some  one  of  whom  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries.  At  length 
he  exclaimed,  joyfully,  "  I  see  a  woman 
washing  linen  m  yonder  pool ;  I  will  go 
and  ask  her  if  she  knows  anything  of 
the  master  of  the  house." 

So  saying,  he  approached  the  washer- 
woman, and  accostmg  her  very  politely, 
"Good  day  to  you,  dame,"  said  he, 
"  this  is  a  heavy  rain  that  we  are  having 
to-day!" 

"Sooth,  and  ye  may  well  say  so, 
master,"  replied  the  woman,  without 
stopping  her  work,  "and,  'tis  lucky  for 
me  'tis  only  water,  for  if  it  were  wine  it 
would  hardly  suit  my  washing;  but 
then,  to  be  sure,  we  might  have  a  brave 
drinking  bout,  and  after  that  lay  up  a 
good  store  in  the  cellar." 

"Ye  are  merry,  methinks,  good 
dame !"  returned  Saint  Paul. 


"And  wherefore  not?"  quoth  the 
washerwoman.  "Thank  God,  I  lack 
nothing  that  woman  need  wish  for,  ex- 
cept, to  be  sure,  now  and  then  a  little 
money." 

"  Money !"  cried  the  Saint ;  "  ah,  you 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  no  money, 
and  being  able  to  do  without  it." 

"Aye,  aye,  that's  all  very  well 
to  say,"  returned  the  washerwoman, 
"but,  for  all  the  harm  that  money 
has  ever  done  to  me,  I  may  say  that 
I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  a  little  more 
of  it!" 

"  I  see  you  like  to  have  your  joke, 
my  good  dame,"  continued  the  Saint; 
"but  I  assure  you  that  money  causes 
the  ruin  of  a  vast  number  of  souls ;  and 
that  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  good 
of  very  many  people,  that  they  might 
never  behold  a  coin  all  the  days  of  their 
life." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  the  washerwoman, 
"I  am  too  busy  to  do  much  wishing; 
and  a  crown  so  seldom  comes  in  my  way 
that  I  never  had  the  chance  to  look  at 
one  long  enough  to  make  out  the  pic- 
tures upon  it." 

Saint  Peter,  who  had  been  standing 
all  this  time  under  an  oak,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  rain,  grew  impa- 
tient at  hearing  this  long  conversa- 
tion, and  begged  Saint  Paul  to  come 
away  at  onoe,  and  seek  some  better 
shelter.  So  they  went  up  to  the  gate  of 
the  mansion,  and  lifted  the  knocker; 
but  the  master  of  the  house  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  and  bade  them 
begone. 

"  This  is  no  inn,  fellows,"  cried  he, 
roughly,  "  off  with  you  this  moment, 
and  look  for  lodgings  elsewhere !"  And 
with  this  he  shut  the  window,  and  turned 
scornfully  away. 

But  the  poor  travelers  Were  now 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  their  forlorn 
plight  touched  the  washerwoman's  heart 
witn  pity. 

"  I  wish  I  could  take  ye  home  with 
me,"  said  she,  "I  would  do  so  with 
right  good  will;  for  ye  seem  to  be  de- 
cent, honest  folk ;  but  I  dare  not  ask  ye 
in,  for  I  am  a  widow,  and  the  neighbors 
would  talk.  But  if  ye  will  have  patience 
a  bit,  while  I  finish  my  washing,  I  will 
presently  take  ye  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  townspeople,  Poverty  by  name, 
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who  lives  at  the  further  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  who  will  gladly  give  ye  a 
night's  lodging." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  washing 
was  done,  the  woman  led  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  to  Poverty's  cottage,  as 
she  had  promised  to  do. 

It  was  but  a  little  past  sundown,  and 
vet  the  Goodman  was  already  gone  to 

44  Halloo,  Poverty !"  cried  the  washer- 
woman, going  close  up  to  the  win- 
dow, "here  are  two  noor  travelers 
who  have  been  caught  in  the  storm, 
and  who  know  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads!" 

Goodman  Poverty  had  no  sooner 
heard  that  these  poor  people  wanted  a 
night's  lodging  than  he  lifted  the  latch, 
and  bade  them  come  in.  "Light  the 
lamp,  neighbor,"  said  he  to  the  washer- 
woman, as  she  stepped  across  the 
threshold.  , 

Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul  now  en- 
tered the  cottage.  Everything  in  the 
house  was  topsy-turvy ;  one  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  for  the  confusion ;  and 
the  master  himself,  tall,  thin,  withered, 
and  pale,  looked  as  though  he  had 
just  come  out  of  a  sepulohre. 

44  God  be  praised  for  the  shelter  of 
this  roof,  and  may  his  blessing  descend 
upon  it!"  said  Saint  Peter. 

44 Amen!"  responded  Poverty,  44so 
mote  it  be !  In  sooth,  my  masters,  I 
should  have  great  need  of  his  blessing, 
to  be  able  to  offer  you  any  supper;  for 
I  have  not  so  much  as  a  morsel  of  bread 
in  the  house." 

But  the  washerwoman,  who  had  ex- 
pected as  much,  now  opened  a  basket 
which  she  had  brought  with  her,  and 
produced  four  fine  large  whitings,  ready 
fried,  a  great  brown  loaf,  and  a  pitcher 
of  wine. 

44  Ah,  Lord!  bread  and  fish,  as  I 
live!"  cried  Saint  Paul,  greatly  de- 
lighted. 

44  Thank  ye  kindly,  dame,"  said  Saint 
Peter,  44we  only  asked  for  a  roof  to 
cover  us,  and  you  give  us  also  this  good 
supper !  The  Lord  reward  you  for  all 
the  trouble  you  have  taken !" 

44 Bah!"  cried  the  washerwoman, 
setting  out  the  food  on  the  ricketty 
table,  "a  morsel  before  sleeping  never 
yet  did  harm  to  anybody;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  am  well  paid  in  being  able 
to  offer  your  friend  something  to  his 
mind." 

They  now  seated  themselves  at  the 


table,  and  began  to  eat  with  good  appe- 
tites; all  but  Poverty,  who  was  sad 
because  of  something  that  had  happen- 
ed to  him  that  very  afternoon.  The 
poor  man  possessed  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  cottage,  and  the  little  paddock, 
about  as  long  as  your  arm,  that  lay  be- 
hind it,  and  m  which  grew  a  fine  pear- 
tree  ;  but  the  hedge  round  this  paddock 
was  not  much  harder  to  get  through 
than  a  spider's  web,  and  certain  marau- 
ders from  the  neighborhood  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  bad  state  of  the  hedge 
to  get  through  into  the  paddock,  and 
rob  the  pear-tree,  whose  fruit  formed 
the  Goodman's  sole  revenue.  This  was 
why  he  had  gone  to  bed  snpperieas, 
vexed  to  the  heart  at  seeing  the  half  of 
his  crop  stolen  from  him ;  and  his  trouble 
was  still  so  great  that  he  could  not 
touch  a  mouthful  of  the  four  large 
whitings,  ready  fried,  the  great  loaf,  and 
the  pitcher  of  wine,  with  which  his 
guests  were  regaling  themselves.  When 
the  supper  was  over,  Saint  Peter,  look- 
ing at  Saint  Paul,  said  to  him,  in  a  low 
voice :  u  This  poor  man's  sorrow  really 
excites  my  compassion ;  we  must  pray 
for  him." 

44  Indeed,  sirs,"  said  Poverty,  who 
had  overheard  what  was  said,  "  I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
do  so;  as  for  me,  it  is  plain  that  my 
prayers  have  very  little  credit  with 
Heaven,  seeing  I  cannot  find  any  way 
of  bettering  the  miserable  condition  in 
which  you  find  me." 

44  The  Lord  sometimes  tries  the  just 
for  their  good,"  said  Saint  Peter ;  "H 
may  be  that  He  is  thus  trying  yon ;  bat 
have  you  any  particular  favor  to  ask  of 
Him?" 

44  The  rogues  who  have  robbed  my 
pears  have  made  me  so  angry,"  re- 
plied the  Goodman,  "that,  if  I  might 
have  mv  way,  I  would  ask  that  all  those 
who  climb  up  into  my  pear-tree  might 
be  forced  to  stay  there  as  long  as  I 
choose  to  keep  them." 

44  That  is  certainly  oontenttog  your- 
self with  very  little,"  replied  Saint 
Peter. 

44  Not  so  little  as  you  may  think," 
rejoined  Poverty;  44  what  joy  for  me 
to  see  a  rogue  stuck  up  there  on  a 
branch,  unable  to  budge,  and  begging 
for  mercy !" 

44  Well,"  replied  Saint  Peter,  "if  the 
Lord  condescends  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  his  servants  (which  he  does),  you. 
may  be  sure  that  your  wish  will  be 
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granted ;  for  we  shall  do  our  very  best 
for  you,  in  the  way  of  praying." 

All  that  night  did  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  remain  on  their  knees  in 
prayer ;  they  would  not  take  a  moment's 
repose,  notwithstanding  the  good  offices 
of  Poverty,  who,  in  order  to  furnish 
them  each  with  a  couch,  had  divided 
into  three  parts  the  'bundle  of  straw 
that  formed  his  bed.  But  when  the 
morning  was  come,  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul  informed  their  charitable 
host  that  his  wish  was  granted;  and 
then,  Poverty  having  shaken  them 
heartily  by  the  hand  (although  he  could 
not  help  fearing  that  they  were  only 
making  game  of  him),  they  left  the  cot- 
tage, and  went  on  their  way. 

But  lo  and  behold!  next  morning, 
when  Poverty  was  coming  back  with  his 
pitcher  from  the  well,  he  espied  a  good- 
for-nothing  varlet,  from  the  village, 
stuck  fast  in  the  pear-tree,  working  his 
arms  and  legs  about  with  might  and 
main,  and  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  bird  caught  fast  in  the  lime. 

"Aha!  villain!  I  have  thee!"  cried 
Poverty;  "  but,  good  Heaven,  what  man- 
ner of  men  were  they  who  came  to  me 
last  night !  As  for  thee,  thou  rascally 
thief,  I  shall  keep  thee  up  there,  and 
treat  thee  just  as  thou  deservest.  In 
the  first  place  I  shall  call  the  whole  vil- 
lage together,  and  then  I  shall  kindle  a 
good  fire  of  straw,  and  roast  thee  like  a 
sucking-pig!" 

Thereupon,  the  thief  begged  hard  for 
mercy,  offering  to  pay,  at  the  very 
least,  the  worth  of  ten  crops  of  pears. 

"  No,  no ;  don't  trouble  thyself  to  offer 
me  money,"  answered  Poverty;  ••  I  am 
poor  enough,  Heaven  knows;  but,  never- 
theless, I  prefer  to  pay  myself  after  my 
own  fashion.  Wait  just  the  least  little 
half-quarter  of  an  hour;  I  shall  soon 
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of  thy  thirst  for  them,  thou  rascal !" 

Away  went  Poverty  to  gather  straw 
and  sticks  for  his  lire;  and,  when 
he  was  gone,  the  thief  cried  for  help 
with  all  the  force  he  could  muster,  and 
so  lustily  that  he  drew  to  the  spot  two 
wood-cutters,  who  were  going  home 
from  the  forest. 

*•  Why,  what  art  doing  up  there,  Ni- 
cholas?" inquired  the  men. 

"That  wicked  old  wizard,  Poverty, 
for  he  is  a  wizard,  has  put  a  spell  on 
me,"  replied  the  thief;  "here  am  I, 


glued  fast  to  the  tree,  and  all  because 
of  a  few  miserable  pears,  forsooth,  that 
I  had  eaten,  being  very  thirsty !" 

Thereupon  the  woodcutters  began 
to  amuse  themselves  at  the  caitiffs  ex- 
pense; joking  him  for  the  fright  he 
was  in,  and  declaring  that  Poverty  was 
but  a  sorry  sort  of  wizard,  after  all; 
"  for  otherwise,"  said  they,  "he  would 
have  had  the  wit  to  mend  his  own 
fortune,  and  keep  himself  from  starving 
long  a^o !" 

Having  delivered  themselves  of  this 
piece  of  reasoning,  and  wishing  to  help 
Nicholas  down  from  his  perch,  they 
climbed  up  into  the  tree,  thinking  to 
set  the  vagabond  at  liberty ;  but  they 
would  sooner  have  torn  his  arms  from 
his  body  than  have  got  him  loose  from 
the  bough. 

"  'Faith,  lad,  there's  no  help  for  it," 
said  the  wood-cutters ;  "  all  we  can  do 
for  thee  is,  to  go  to  the  squire." 

But  when  they  would  have  got 
down  out  of  the  tree,  they  found  them- 
selves caught  just  as  fast  as  Nicholas ; 
so  that  Poverty,  on  coming  back  a  few 
minutes  after,  with  a  great  bundle  of 
brushwood  and  fagots,  found,  as  he 
thought,  three  pear-thieves  in  his  tree, 
instead  of  one ! 

"Aha!"  cried  he,  with  a  chuckle; 
"  the  fair  goes  on  bravely,  I  see ;  there's 
no  lack  of  traders !  very  good,  my  fine 
fellows;  just  stay  where  you  are;  in 
two  minutes  I  shall  smoke  you  all  like 
so  many  herrings !" 

••  Excellent  Poverty,"  began  both  the 
wood-cutters  together,  while  their  tears 
trickled  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
tree,  "  look  at  U9,  we  beseech  of  you, 
and  you  will  see  that  we  are  good  neigh- 
bors of  yours ;  indeed,  and  in  truth,  we 
only  got  up  into  this  cursed  tree  to 
help  Nicholas  down." 

•♦Don't  tell  me,"  cried  Poverty; 
"no,  no;  you  wanted  to  steal  my 
pears!" 

"But,  good  Poverty,  we  never 
passed  for  thieves  in  all  the  country- 
side; we  have  pear-trees  in  our  own 
gardens,  that  bear  pears  quite  as  fine  as 
these.  And  even  had  we  neither  pear- 
trees  nor  pears,  had  we  wanted  any,  the 
market  is  not  far  off,  and  we  could  get 
our  fill  of  them  for  a  few  farthings." 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,"  replied 
Poverty,  "you  may  come  down;  the 
punishment  is  only  meant  for  thieves." 

And,  in  sooth,  the  two  wood-cutters 
found  themselves  suddenly  let  loose. 
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and  were  able  to  jump  down  to  the 
ground ;  whereupon  the  first  thing  tbey 
aid  was  to  intercede  for  the  rascal  who 
remained  in  the  tree,  as  frightened  and 
weary  as  a  toad  in  a  wine-rat 

"  It's  no  use  begging  for  him,"  cried 
Powerty,  "no,  no;  he  shall  stay  up 
there  a  year  for  every  pear  he  has 
stolen!" 

But  the  wood-cutters,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, pleaded  so  well,  and  the  poor  man's 
heart  was  so  rich  in  charity,  that, 
at  last,  he  consented  to  forgive  the  thief 
on  condition  that,  for  the  future,  he 
never  came  within  a  hundred  paces  of 
the  little  garden ;  but  the  vagabond 
swore  that  he  would  never  again  be 
seen  within  even  a  league  of  the  cottage, 
so  terrible  did  the  very  sight  of  the 
pear-tree  now  seem  to  him. 

Moreover,  the  noise  of  this  adventure 
soon  spread  abroad  in  the  village,  and 
frightened  the  people  so  much,  that  no 
one  ever  again  sought  to  rob  Poverty  of 
his  pears;  the  very  children,  bold  as 
they  generally  are  and  greedy  of  fruit, 
would  on  no  account  have  even  thrown  a 
stone  up  into  the  tree,  for  they  were 
still  more  afraid  of  this  pear-tree  than 
of  the  wolf  that  ate  up  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood. 

For  a  long  space,  Poverty  lived  mer- 
rily, and  his  heart  rejoiced  within  him 
whenever  he  looked  at  his  pear-tree,  so 
green,  and  so  thriving,  laden  with  red 
and  yellow  fruit,  that  stood  him  in  place 
of  everything  else ;  but  the  years  pass- 
ed on,  and  the  Goodman's  head  was 
covered  with  snow.  From  time  to  time 
sickness  took  hold  of  him. 

One  day  there  was  a  tap  at  the  cot- 
tage door,  and  Poverty  opened  it  to  see 
who  was  there.    It  was  Death. 

Now  many  people  are  troubled  on 
beholding  the  King  of  the  country  of 
Clatter-bones,  but  Poverty  was  not  a 
whit  afraid  of  him,  for  he  had  nothing 
amiss  on  his  conscience,  and  had  always 
lived  an  honest  man,  though  a  poor  one. 

"  What !  art  thou  not  afraid  of  me  ?" 
cried  Death,  very  much  astonished, 
44  of  me,  before  whom  popes,  kings, 
and  emperors  tremble !" 

"  You  do  not  frighten  me  the  least  in 
the  world,"  answered  Poverty.  "  What 
pleasure  have  I  in  this  life,  that  I  should 
not  also  quit  it  with  pleasure  ?  I  have 
neither  wife  nor  children;  in  sooth,  I 
have  had  trouble  enough  without  that 
sort  of  fry  to  take  care  of;  I  have  not 
the  worth  of  a  farthing,  except  my  cot- 


tage and  my  pear-tree,  which  is,  as  I 
may  say,  a  nursing  mother  to  me, 
through  the  fine  fruit  it  gives  me  every 
year.  See !  it  is  now  covered  with  pears, 
and  the  only  sorrow  I  have  in  setting 
eyes  on  you,  is  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  leave  it  without  having  first 
eaten  this  year's  crop.  Unluckily,  you 
are  one  of  those  gentry  with  whom  it 
is  no  use  talking,  otherwise  I  should 
beg  you  to  let  me  take  one  good  bite 
out  of  my  finest  pear;  after  that  I 
should  be  quite  ready  to  follow  you." 

"What  thou  sayest  seems  to  me 
very  reasonable,"  said  Death;  "go 
and  gather  the  fruit  for  thyself." 

Hereupon  Poverty,  with  Death  fol- 
lowing close  at  his  heels,  stepped  out 
into  the  paddock,  and  walked  round  and 
round  the  tree,  seeking  out  the  finest 
pear. 

14 1  see  one  that  looks  very  ripe  and 
red,"  cried  he,  at  last,  "  but  how  high 
it  hangs !  However,  if  I  might  make 
bold  to  borrow  your  worship's  scythe 
for  a  moment,  I  think  I  should  be  able 
to  get  at  the  branch." 

"Oh,  as  to  my  scythe,"  replied 
Death,  "  I  never  lend  that  to  anybody; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  better  to 
gather  this  pear  by  hand,  lest  it  should 
get  bruised  in  the  falling." 

"  You  are  certainly  right,"  returned 
Poverty, "  it  would  be  altogether  better; 
but  my  poor  old  bones  have  grown 
stiff  of  late,  and  I  cannot  climb  it  as  I 
could  at  fifteen." 

44  Well,"  said  Death,  "  I'll  go  up  my- 
self, and  gather  for  thee  this  fine  pear, 
from  which  thou  thinkest  to  have  so 
much  pleasure,"  and  so  saying  he  clam- 
bered up  into  the  pear-tree. 
.  "  Hallo !"  cried  Death,  "  but  what  is 
it  that  is  taking  hold  of  me  ?  Why,  I 
can't  get  down." 

"  As  to  that,"  returned  Poverty,  very 
coolly,  "that's  your  affair,  not  mine. 
Why  did  you  come  to  my  cottage? 
You  have  the  whole  world  to  mow  in, 
and  yet  you  must  needs  come  poking 
into  my  miserable  hovel,  to  take  the 
life  of  one  who  never  did  you  any 
harm." 

44  Darest  thou  trifle  thus  with  me  ?" 
cried  Death.  "  Bethink  thee  to  what 
thou  ezposest  thyself !" 

"I've  bethought  me  of  all  that, 
already,"  replied  Poverty,  "and  I'm 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you.  I  have 
you  fast  in  my  pear-tree,  old  gentleman, 
and  there  you  shall  stay.    I  shall  thus 
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be  doing  a  great  service  to  a  lot  of 
other  honest  folk  whom  you  meant  to 
"visit  to-day." 

Death,  who  never  before  had  found 
himself  in  such  a  strait,  saw  at  once 
that  there  must  be  something  unearthly 
about  this  tree.  "I  have  deserved 
what  has  happened,"  said  he  to  himself, 
••  by  a  piece  of  condescension  quite  out 
of  my  usual  way.  But  let  me  tell 
thee,"  cried  he,  addressing  himself  to 
Poverty,  "thou  wilt  gain  nothing  by 
thus  setting  thyself  against  the  will  of 
Heaven.  If  it  be  the  Lord's  pleasure 
that  thou  quit  this  life,  he  will  make 
thee  quit  it,  in  spite  of  all  thou  canst 
do  ;  and  besides,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me 
come  down  of  thine  own  free-will,  I 
shall  very  soon  have  killed  thy  pear- 
tree  with  my  scythe." 

"Pshaw!"  returned  Poverty,  "whe- 
ther my  pear-tree  be  living  or  dead,  you 
don't  come  out  of  it  except  at  my  plea- 
sure, and  that  won't  be  very  soon,  I 
promise  you." 

"  Why  did  I  ever  set  my  foot  in  this 
plaguey  dwelling  ?"  said  Death  to  him- 
self; "  I  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  without  coming 
here.  Thou  wilt  repent  of  this  day's 
business,"  cried  he  to  Poverty,  "  when  it 
is  too  late." 

•*  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,"  replied 
Poverty;  "he  who  is  not  afraid  of  dy- 
ing, is  also  above  the  fear  of  many  other 


things.  Your  threats  do  net  cause  me 
the  slightest  alarm,  and  I  am  quite 
ready  to  start  for  the  other  world  when 
the  Master  shall  call  me.'1 

"Thou  may'st  boast  thyself,  Good- 
man, to  be  the  first  who  has  ever  van- 
quished Death.  Heaven  orders  me, 
with  thy  leave,  to  quit  thee,  and  not  to 
come  back  to  thee  until  the  day  of 
doom,  when  I  shall  have  finished  my 
great  work." 

"Is  it  not  to  cheat  me,  that  you 
speak  to  me  thus?"  asked  Poverty. 

"  No,"  replied  Death,  "  I  swear  to 
thee  that  thou  shalt  see  me  no  more 
until  the  desolation  of  all  nature  shall 
be  accomplished;  it  is  thou  who  shalt 
receive  the  last  stroke  of  my  scythe." 

"In  that  case,"  returned  Poverty, 
"  you  may  come  down  from  the 
tree." 

Death  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice, 
but  flew  away  through  the  air,  and  Po- 
verty has  never  heard  another  word 
from  him  to  this  day.  It  is  true  that 
Death  has  often  come  back  to  the  vil- 
lage, and  has  carried  off  even  the  most 
respectable  people,  but  he  flies  past  the 
Goodman's  cottage,  as  though  the  pest 
were  in  it 

Poverty  has  lived  on,  ever  since,  in 
the  same  humble  way,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  his  beloved  pear-tree,  and  Po- 
verty will  still  live  on,  in  the  world,  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  last. 


BORN,    BUT    NOT    BURIED. 

LIFT  your  dress  as  you  cross  the  Btreet, 
And  show  your  dainty  little  feet; 
Your  steps  are  light,  your  eye  is  gay ; 
No  fairer  lady  greets  the  day ! 

Your  rivals  smile  with  bitter  hate, 
Humbled  to  death  with  your  scornful  state ; 
Each  gallant  eyes  you  through  his  glass, 
And  the  poor  stand  by  to  let  you  pass. 

Madam !  'tis  sweet  to  be  young  and  fair, 
And  well  to  be  rich,. and  free  from  care ;  * 
But  the  poor  are  flesh  and  blood  like  you, 
'Tis  ill  to  scorn  them  as  you  do. 

That  wrinkled  old  crone,  who  begs  alone, 
While  the  sharp  wind  cuts  her  to  the  bone- 
Hark  !  to  her  burden,  sad  and  wild, 
"  We  are  born,  but  we  are  not  buried,  child!" 
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REMINISCENCES   OF   A   TEMPEST-TOST   LIFE. 
L 

LAFAYETTE. 


EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1831,  one 
of  those  insurrectionary  eruptions 
which  marked  the  preceding  year,  dart- 
ed me  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Paris, 
as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  ultra- 
revolutionary  democratic — or,  if  you 
please — (as  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
name),  Jacobin  party  in  my  own  conn- 
try.  My  mission,  accordingly,  was  di- 
rected, in  the  first  instance,  to  men  of 
the  same  stamp  in  France,  in  her  cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  among  the  members 
of  the  press,  and  in  the  various  political 
associations,  propaganda  and  conspira- 
cies. I  was  thus  brought  into  contact 
with  Lafayette,  to  whom,  as  the  god- 
father of  all  revolutions  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  I  was  specially  ac- 
credited. Hence,  I  am  now  able  to 
present  some  traits  for  the  appreciation 
of  this  noble,  illustrious — and  in  more 
respects  than  one — unique  personality. 

At  that  time,  the  General  was  still 
enjoying  the  full  flush  of  his  popularity. 
Under  its  protection,  Louis  Philippe 
found  shelter,  and  when  the  more  ex- 
alted republicans  began  to  conspire 
against  that  vile,  clinging,  creeping 
parasite,  he  drew  support  from  its  vi- 
tality for  his  newly-established  royal 
nest.  When  I  reached  France,  a  legal 
prosecution  had  just  been  brought  to  a 
close  against  a  fresh  conspiracy — the 
first  one  recorded  under  the  name  of 
the  Artillerists,  and  of  the  medical  and 
law  students — the  students  represented 
by  a  young  man  named  Sambuc— the 
others,  by  the  late  Godfrey  Cavaignao, 
elder  brother  of  the  General — to  whom, 
for  many  years  afterward,  I  was  united 
in  the  closest  ties  of  friendship-— by 
Bastide,  Guinard,  and  some  others,  who 
again  became  prominent  in  the  out- 
bursts of  1848-49. 

When  the  young  republicans  began 
to  undermine  Louis  Philippe,  this  crafty, 
unprincipled  schemer  attempted  to  make 
use  of  Lafayette  by  the  most  bare- 
faced cajolery  and  duplicity.  Seek- 
ing to  nourish  his  new-born  monarchi- 
cal dynasty  with  the  vital  juices  of  an 


old  revolutionary  stock,  he  afterwards 
threw  the  veteran  away,  like  the  dried- 
up  peel  of  an  orange  which  he  had 
squeezed  to  exhaustion.  Louis  Philippe 
did  the  same  with  all  his  benefactors 
whom  he  could  not  pervert,  as  Lafitte, 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  and  many  others, 
through  whose  superfluous  generosity 
he  crept  to  the  throne.  As  to  Lafay- 
ette, he  was  still  assiduously  courted 
by  all  those  who,  afterwards,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  rifiard  (old  umbrella)* 
king,  tried  to  draw  him  down  from  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  stood,  and  who, 
finally,  turned  against  him.  His  weekly 
receptions  were  then  thronged  with  ce- 
lebrities of  every  political  color,  school, 
and  party.  The  haughty,  irascible 
bourgeois  Casimir  Perrier,  and  the 
grand  seigneur  Talleyrand  were  thus 
mixed  up  with  Bazard,  once  President 
of  the  Supreme  Venta  of  Carbonari, 
and  then  leader  of  the  St.  Simonians — 
or  Beranger,  the  humble  but  perfumed 
violet  of  French  song,  was  surrounded 
by  an  Etienne^  and  other  flashy,  classi- 
calpoetasters  of  the  same  kidney. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  heir  apparent  to 
the  crown,  at  that  time  often,  visited 
Lafayette's  family  on  intimate  terms — 
assiduously  devoting  himself  to  one  of 
his  grand-daughters.  This  was  doubt- 
less a  trick  concocted  in  the  Palais- 
Royal,  then  the  residence  of  the  King, 
between  Louis  Philippe,  Queen  Amelie, 
and  Madame  Adelaide,  the  King's  sis- 
ter— and  for  years  his  most  confidential 
and,  at  the  same  time,  his  boldest  and 
most  reckless  adviser.  The  Lafayettet 
were  to  be  enticed  by  the  Drospect  of  a 
match,  an  eventual  royal  connection, 
and  a  throne  in  their  family.  The 
veteran  sire  was  not  lured  by  the  bait; 
but  not  so  his  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters, whose  heads  were  a  little 
turned  by  the  splendor  of  a  royal  alli- 
ance. The  intimate  friends  of  the 
family  preserved  a  discreet  silence — the 
easier,  no  doubt,  as  the  comedy  was 
brought  to  a  close,  the  moment  that 


*  This  was  a  nickname  given  to  Louis  Philippe  from  an  old  umbrella  of  enormous  size, 
which  he  used  to  carry  at  the  time  when  he  affected  the  simple  manners  of  a  bourgeois,  and 
tried  to  curry  favor  with  the  shopkeepers. 
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Xjouis  Philippe  felt  himself  firmly  seat- 
ed on  the  throne.  Every  one  must  re- 
gret that  so  voung  a  man  as  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  then  was,  should  have  con- 
sented to  take  part  in  such  a  degrading 
game ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
was  forced  into  the  act,  by  the  influence 
of  his  parents,  and  especially  of  his 
mother,  Marie  Amelie.  This  saint-like 
wife  of  Louis  Philippe  even  surpassed 
her  partner  in  hypocrisy.  You  may  be 
startled  at  this  assertion — but  I  have 
abundant  proofs  to  back  it  up ;  they  are, 
however,  of  a  private  nature,  derived 
from  my  family  connections ;  and  hence 
I  must  refer  the  incredulous  to  histori- 
cal events,  and  to  the  posthumous  me- 
moirs of  Chateaubriand.  "And  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,"  as  Lamartine  re- 
marks, "that  a  posthumous  writer,  with 
years  of  premeditation,  would  borrow 
the  sacred  asylum  of  the  grave  to  ca- 
lumniate those  who  survive  him." 

The  grateful  memory  of  the  patriots 
of  1831,  is  confirmed  by  history,  which 
records  the  undaunted  devotion  with 
which  Lafayette  espoused  their  cause, 
on  every  occasion,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  rights  of  foreign  nations 
fighting  for  their  independence  or  for 
liberal  institutions,  were  urged  upon  the 
protecting  sympathy  of  France  against 
the  selfish  maxim,  "that  French  blood 
should  be  shed  only  in  the  interests  of 
France;" — a  maxim  announced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the  distin- 
guished lawyer,  Dupin,  and  eagerly 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  deputies 
and  by  the  bourgeoisie,  as  well  as  by 
Louis  Philippe  himself.  With  enthu- 
siastic ardor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Poland — my  own  country 
then — and,  in  Paris,  was  regarded  as  its 
personification.  He  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  overcome  the  indifference  of 
the  King  and  of  his  government,  and 
to  induce  the  French  people  to  afford 
efficient  aid  to  the  distant  revolution. 

Lafayette  was  not  what  is  commonly 
called  an  orator — not  a  brilliant  gene- 
ralLzer,  or  an  expert  constructor  of  sen- 
tentious phraseology.  But  his  words 
were  the  expression  of  deep  and  gene- 
rous feeling.  In  public  debate,  he  was 
a  graceful  and  elegant  talker,  always  at 
his  ease,  calm,  clear,  and  self-possessed ; 
never  out  of  temper,  but  quietly  pierc- 
ing his  opponents  to  the  bone  by  a  fine 
and  exquisitely  sharpened  dart. 

During  the  summer  and  the  autumn, 
I  often  visited  him  at  La  Grange,  his 
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country-seat,  so  well  known  to  Ameri- 
cans. He  took  pride  in  relating  that 
the  old  medisBval  castle,  which  came  to 
him  by  his  wife,  a  Noailles,  was  con- 
structed by  Louis  IX.  At  La  Grange, 
I  became  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  rest  of  the  family.  His  son 
George  was  a  sincere  republican  on 
principle,  as  well  as  by  filial  piety. 
And  such  are  now  his  sons.  Madame 
de  Lasteyrie  and  Madame  de  Mau- 
bourg,  the  daughters  of  Lafayette,  had 
a  rustic  appearance,  with  no  traces  of 
the  fashionable  life  of  Paris.  On  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  they  were  left 
with  only  moderate  fortunes.  They 
did  not  share  the  enthusiasm  for  re- 
publics or  revolutions,  which  was  cher- 
ished by  their  father  and  brother.  They 
knew  too  well  the  generosity  of  Lafay- 
ette, in  making  pecuniary,  and  often 
ruinous  sacrifices,  in  behalf  of  those 
who  were  struggling  for  freedom,  and 
had  thus  been  taught  a  lesson  of  cau- 
tion. Their  principal  aim  was  to  secure 
a  good  establishment  for  their  children, 
and  transmit  to  them  a  large  inheritance. 

The  conversation  of  Lafayette  with 
his  intimates  was  an  instructive  record 
of  the  momentous  events,  in  which  he 
had  participated,  either  as  actor  or  eye- 
witness, for  more  than  half  a  century. 
You  can  easily  conceive  the  attraction 
in  the  familiar  talk  of  one  who  had 
assisted  at  the  reviews  of  Frederick  II. 
at  Potsdam,  fought  at  the  side  of  Wash- 
ington, rode  through  all  the  phases  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Na- 
poleonic epoch,  and  christened  the 
bourgeois  king  at  the  city-hall  of  Paris. 
I  once  asked  him  why  he  did  not  pro- 
claim a  republic  in  the  days  of  July. 
"  What  would  you  have  had,"  he  re- 
plied, ••  we  were  only  some  thirty  sin- 
cere republicans,  and  that  man"  (mean- 
ing Louis  Philippe)  "  took  me  in." 

La  Grange  is  a  considerable  landed 
estate  in  the  Pays  de  Brie,  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  in  that  part 
of  France.  The  General  was  very 
proud  of  his  farm,  which  was,  indeed, 
a  model  for  the  whole  country  around. 
He  raised  great  numbers  of  pigs,  and 
had  specimens  from  all  zones  and  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  furnished  him  prin- 
cipally by  "  his  dear  friends,  the  Ame- 
rican shipmasters,"  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  them.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat 
with  what  feeling  he  spoke  of  the  United 
States  and  their  inhabitants.  He  often 
told  me,  "You" — meaning  my  Polish 
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oountrymen— "  would  do  well  to  take  mencement  of  Louis  Philippe's  efforts, 
them  for  models."  Two  or  three  years  under  the  guidance  of  Guisot  and  Caai- 
after  this,  I  was  standing  one  morning  mir  Perrier,  to  reduce  the  number  of  his 
with  the  General  at  the  window  of  his  liberal  associates,  although  the  oommo- 
hotel  in  Paris,  when  Mr.  Livingston,  tions  of  July,  1630,  still  continued  to 
then  Minister  to  Louis  Philippe,  from  agitate  France,  both  in  Paris  and  the 
the  United  States,  drove  up  to  the  door,  provinces.  New  conspiracies  were  ar- 
The  driver  and  footman  were  in  full  ranged;  popular  societies,  both  secret 
scarlet  liveries.  1  smiled  at  the  sight  and  public,  like  that  of  "  The  Friends 
of  this  anti-democratic  display.  The  of  the  People,"  were  formed;  new  gene- 
General,  tapping  me  on  the  head,  re-  ral  elections  were  to  take  place;  and 
marked,  "  It  seems  that  my  republicans  committees  for  their  direction  to  be 
are  getting  spoilt."  organised.  Lafayette  was  the  center 
The  summer  of  1831  was  the  com-  of  every  movement.*    La  Grange  was 

*  As  an  interesting  relic,  I  subjoin  a  fac-aimile  and  a  translation  of  a  note  from  Lafayette, 
taken  at  hazard  from  a  number  still  in  my  possession.  This  note,  which  was  written  in  1831, 
but  is  accidentally  without  a  date,  is  ae  follows: — 


I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mortemart,*  my  dear .  and  I  had  your  note  copied  for  him, 
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constantly  filled  with  visitors,  seeking 
participation  in  their  plans,  or  direction 
and  advice.  By  my  connection  with 
the  party  in  Poland,  whose  confidence  I 
shared,  I  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  most  infiammaole  spirits  in  Paris, 
and  was  often  made  acquainted  with 
their  secrets.  Many  of  those  I  knew 
were  strangers  to  the  General.  When 
one  of  these  visitors  was  announced, 
Lafayette  would,  therefore,  sometimes, 
call  me  into  his  cabinet,  to  inquire  with 
regard  to  his  position  and  antecedents* 
Such  was  the  case,  among  others,  on 
the  arrival  of  a  certain  Lennox,  ex- 
captain  in  Napoleon's  army,  who  had 
gamed  some  notoriety  by  being  the 
first  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Bona- 
partes  to  the  population  of  Paris.  For 
this  purpose,  among  other  measures,  he 
purchased  and  edited  a  newspaper  call- 
ed "The  Revolution  of  1830,"  which 
was  started  just  after  the  days  of  July, 
by  my  friend  James  Fazy,  now  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  radicals  of 
Geneva  and  of  Switzerland.  The  Gene- 
ral retained  me  in  his  cabinet  to  assist 
at  the  interview  with  Lennox,  who  wish- 
ed to  make  disclosures  and  proposals  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Reich s tad t,  then  a 
captive  in  Vienna.  Lafayette,  most 
politely  but  promptly,  refused  to  listen 
to  the  details.  "  I  have,"  said  he,  "  sent 
away  the  father,  and  shall  not  work  in 
favor  of  the  son."  Thus  the  affair 
ended  as  far  as  Lafayette  was  concern- 
ed. But  a  Bonapartist  conspiracy  was 
going  on,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
the  present  French  emperor.  The  plan 
was  to  carry  off  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
from  Vienna — to  bring  him  to  Stras- 
burg,  or  some  other  mace  in  Alsace — 
as  there  was  a  lurking  Napoleonic  senti- 
ment in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  in  the 
Eastern  departments,  especially  in  Au- 
vergne — and  thora#proclaim  him  em- 
peror.    In  case  of  his  success,  Louis 


Napoleon  was  to  become  King  of  Poland, 
as  France  would  have  marched  to  the 
rescue  of  her  so-called  sister.  The 
whole  plot  was  directed  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon from  Switzerland,  where  he  had 
resided  with  his  mother,  since  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  insurrection  in  the 
Papal  States.  Among  his  principal 
agents  was  a  certain  Pole  named  Zaba, 
who  was  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
interests  of  his  employer. 

Protected  by  his  nationality,  which 
was  then  everywhere  regarded  as  sa- 
cred, Zaba  was  constantly  passing  and 
repassing  on  the  road  between  Switzer- 
land and  Paris.  As  to  the  ultimate 
elevation  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Po- 
lish throne,  it  was  peremptorily  declared 
that  the  Republicans  of  that  nation 
would  neither  accept  him  nor  any  other 
king,  however  Imposed  on  them  by  trea- 
ties or  conspiracies.  Still,  as  the  success 
of  the  Polish  insurrection  depended  on 
the  event  of  a  general  European  war — 
which  was  then  considered  the  natural 
result  of  the  triumph  of  the  Napoleonic 
party — the  progress  of  the  conspiracy 
was  followed  with  interest.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  such  operations  to  use  an 
assumed  name  in  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence. Mine  was  that  of  Mile.  Bell- 
isle.  General  Lamarque,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  epoch,  was 
acquainted  with  the  affair,  and  many 
others  as  well.  Among  them  was  Mau- 
guin,  the  leading  orator  of  the  war-party 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  an  un- 
relenting enemy  of  Louis  Philippe.  At 
one  time,  after  a  retun)  of  Zaba,  from 
Switzerland,  we  brought  together  a  let- 
ter from  Louis  Napoleon  to  Mauguin, 
with  a  draft  for  several  thousand  dollars, 
on  one  of  the  principal  banking  houses 
in  Paris.  The  conspiracy  was  discover- 
ed in  part  by  the  government,  but  we 
succeeded  in  baffling  the  police.  No 
one  was  compromised,  except  Zaba,  in 


changing  but  two  or  three  words  such  as  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  which  I  substituted 
compromised  in.  I  told  him  that  this  note  was  entirely  confidential  for  him  alone.  He  will 
not  leave  for  two  months,  as  Gen.  Sebastianit  tells  me,  but  he  can  write. 

I  went,  yesterday,  at  a  fortunate  moment,  to  Gen.  Sebastiani's  to  speak  with  him  on  the  same 
subject  He  assured  me  that  he  had  written  at  the  time  when  I  gave  him  the  first  note,  and  he 
will  recommend  the  affair  to  Bourgoingi  by  the  courier  who  leaves  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

I  am  going  to  La  Grange  on  the  business  of  my  commune.  I  shall  return  to-morrow  for  the 
Chamber.    I  hope  that  I  shall  soon  see  Mr.  LeleweL 

Tours  ever  cordially, 

Lafatkttx. 


#  Duke  de  Mortemart,  special  ambaasadorof  Louis  Philippe  to  Czar  Nicholas, 
t  Count  Sebastian!,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
X  French  Minister  resident  at  fit  Petersburg. 
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?)ite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Casimir 
errier,  then  the  premier,  to  get  hold 
of  the  eminent  men,  whom  he  knew 
to  have  been  partially  acquainted  with 
the  enterprise.  We  gave  a  decidedly  for- 
eign aspect  to  the  affair,  representing  it 
as  relating  only  to  the  hopes  of  my 
country ;  and  before  the  jury,  by  whom 
Zaba  was  discharged,  I  appeared,  to 
testify  to  his  innocence.  The  Duke  of 
Reichstadt  died  some  time  afterwards — 
the  publio  spoke  of  poison — and  many 
accused  Metternich.  This  was,  cer- 
tainly, without  foundation.  Austria 
could  have  no  interest  in  destroying 
one  whom  she  kept  suspended,  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  oyer  the  head  of  the 
new  King  of  France.  Many  years  after 
that,  died  Malfatti,  one  of  the  first  phy- 
sicians in  Vienna.  His  confidential 
body-servant  came  to  Italy »  where  I 
then  resided.  It  was  rumored  that  be 
was  in  possession  of  proofs,  tracing  to 
Malfatti  the  suspicion  of  having  poisoned 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  under  a  bribe 
from  Louis  Philippe.  At  any  rate,  this 
unscrupulous  old  schemer  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who,  in  various 
ways,  could  be  jeoparded  and  awed  by 
the  life  of  a  son  of  Napoleon.  But  the 
murmur  was  soon  hushed,  and  the  man 
disappeared.  How,  I  do  not  know,  and 
never  inquired,  as  I  had  no  other  inter- 
est than  that  of  mere  curiosity  in  such 
disgusting  disclosures  and  transactions. 
Near  the  month  of  July,  1831,  the 
general  elections  took  place.  It  had 
been  hoped  by  many,  and  especially  by 
Odillon  Barrot,%hat  the  cabinet  of  Per- 
rier  would  be  defeated  in  favor  of  him- 
self. The  Republican  societies  believed 
that  a  violent  demonstration  in  behalf  of 
foreign  revolutions  would  be  a  suitable 
prelude  to  the  expected  change  of 
policy.  The  emeute  was  carried  into 
effect,  but  proved  unsuccessful.  I  was 
in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  tho 
residence  of  the  King  and  his  family, 
where  I  was  seized  by  a  squad  of  the 
National  Guards,  and  hurried  off  to  the 
St.  Pelagie,  the  famous  prison  for  debt- 
ors and  political  offenders.  Towards 
evening,  on  the  same  day,  George  La- 
fayette came  to  see  me,  saying  that  his 
father  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  procure  my  release — had  called  upon 
Louis  Philippe,  but  was  refused  an 
audience,  the  King  remarking  to  his 
aid-de-camp  Delaborde,  "  This  must  be 
a  bad  fellow,  since  Lafayette  is  inter- 
ested in  him."    I  retorted,  "At  least, 


I  am  not  the  first  bad  fellow  for  whom 
your  father  has  interceded — he  once  did 
the  same  for  Louis  Philippe."  Our 
conversation  took  place  in  the  parlor 
common  to  all  the  prisoners,  by  several 
of  whom  we  were  surrounded.  One  of 
them  was  the  editor  of  the  Quotidiamc 
— the  most  violent  Carlist  paper — and 
he  sent  to  his  office  an  account  of 
the  interview.  It  appeared  in  the 
journal  the  next  morning,  and  found 
its  way  to  several  continental  papers, 
to  the  great  relish  of  the  enemies  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Two  days  after,  I  was 
released  by  the  decision  of  a  magistrate. 
The  publicity  given  to  the  above-men- 
tioned words,  together  with  an  accident 
which  occurred  to  one  of  the  Royal 
daughters — the  deceased  Princess  of 
Wilrtemburg — an  accident  growing  oat 
of  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  emeuU, 
of  which  Louis  Philippe  considered  me 
as  the  prime  mover — produced  a  hostile 
impression  towards  me  in  his  mind, 
which  he  often  betrayed  during  several 
years  of  my  sojourn  in  Pans.  He 
afterwards  transferred  this  hostility  to 
one  of  my  brothers,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  a  member  of  the  Bourbon 
family. 

Among  the  parliamentary  characters 
at  that  time  grouped  around  Lafayette 
— all  of  whom  he  overtopped,  head  and 
shoulders — was  Odillon  jBarrot  He 
was  a  new  political  and  Parliamentary 
star.  He  was  surpassed  by  no  one  in 
popularity,  except  the  General  himself 
A  man  of  generous  impulses,  with  the 
command  of  a  brilliant  and  sonorous 
phraseology,  he  had  no  firmness  of 
character,  no  decided  aim  but  that  of 
adjusting  the  parliamentary  balance,  as 
it  was  called,  and  which  was  the  object 
of  his  fond  admiration.  On  the  whole, 
his  mind  was  thoroughly  unproductive. 
Such  an  imposing  incapacity  for  states- 
manship has  rarely  been  found  in  any 
country  or  age.  At  the  same  time,  his 
conceit  was  carried  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cess— he  was  full  of  personal  affecta- 
tions— among  them,  that  of  imitating 
the  postures  of  Napoleon — a  fine  exhibi- 
tion for  a  lawyer !  He  was  not  without 
Sersonal  beauty,  of  which  he  was  not  a 
ttle  vain ;  and  his  airs  on  this  account 
often  brought  the  laugh  upon  him. 
Louis  Philippe — or,  rather,  his  sister 
Madame  Adelaide,  who  was  famous  in 
more  respects  than  one,  and  especially 
for  not  being  too  avaricious  of  her  favors, 
even  in  the  camp  of  Dumourier — took 
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advantage  of  this  foible  of  Odillon  Bar- 
rot,  enticing  him,  as  was  said,  into  a 
Platonic  love  affair.  This  continued  as 
long  as  his  popularity  could  be  of  use 
to  the  still  precarious  house  of  Orleans. 
But,  as  soon  as  they  felt  themselveB 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  was  contemptuously  thrown  away 
as  a  superfluous  lover,  and  a  political 
inutility.  Still,  he  was  not  cured,  at 
least  of  his  parliamentary  vanity.  Even 
to  the  end  of  the  reign,  he  cherished  the 
hope  of  one  day  or  other  becoming  the 
responsible  chief  of  the  Government. 
But  Louis  Philippe,  surrounded  by  such 
statesmen  as  his  favorite  Guizot,  M0I6, 
Dupin,  Montalivet,  Sebastiani,  and  even 
Talleyrand,  held  him  in  utter  contempt 
and  aversion.  Louis  Napoleon  imitated 

*  the  conduct  of  Louis  Philippe  towards 
Odillon  Barrot,  who  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  new  Republic.  The 
"  nephew  of  his  uncle"  cajoled  the  sus- 
ceptible aspirant  with  insidious  flattery, 
affecting  to  admire  his  exalted  capaci- 
ties, and  to  be  guided  wholly  by  his 
counsels.  For  this  purpose,  upon  being 
elected  President,  he  made  Odillon  Bar- 
rot  his  premier,  but  kicking  him  out  as 
soon  as  his  transformation  into  a  bloody 

£  usurper  was  mature,  under  the  cover  of 
the  blind  and  pliable  imbecility  of  his 
parliamentary  tool.  At  present,  Odillon 
Barrot  is  one  of  the  apostles  of  the 
fusion  between  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
and  Henry  V. ;  having  contributed  to 
depopulanze  the  one,  and,  in  1830, 
having  served  as  the  commissioner  of 
liouis  Philippe,  to  conduct  forcibly  from 
France  Charles  X.,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  Duchess  of 
Berri,  with  her  infant  son,  the  above- 
named  Henry. 

The  autumn  of  1831  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  European  revolutions. 
France,  and  Paris  especially,  was  daily 
filled  up  with  exiled  patriots.  All  were 
eager  to  appear  before  Lafayette.  My 
connection  with  him  transformed  me 
into  a  sort  of  gentleman  usher.  From 
seven  to  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  he 
daily  received  his  political  friends,  or 
those  who  were  merely  curious  to  see 
him.  Matters  of  every  kind  were  laid 
before  him — projects  of  new  conspira- 
cies, eventual  insurrections,  and  the 
like.  Emissaries  to  be  sent  out  were 
introduced.  You  would  often  meet  in 
his  parlor  aB  great  a  variety  of  voices, 
nations,  and  idioms,  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Pelasgian  migration,  or  the  building 


of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Beside  French- 
men, Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Spani- 
ards, Mulattoes  and  Africans,  princi- 
pally from  the  French  West  Indies, 
Americans — Don  Pedro  of  Brazil,  San- 
tander  of  Bolivia,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
— the  mad  tyrant,  expelled  by  his  sub- 
jects with  the  assent  of  his  royal  rela- 
tives— Arabs  from  Algeria,  the  exiled 
Bey  of  Tunis,  nay,  once  even  the  de- 
throned Dey  of  Algiers,  waited  on  the 
venerable  patriarch  of  liberty.  The 
daughters  of  the  General  were  well 
aware  how  heartily  the  old  sire  was 
willing  to  back  with  his  purse  any  pro- 
ject of  emancipation — beside  generous- 
ly alleviating  personal  misfortunes— and, 
therefore,  these  fastidious  dames  kept 
watch,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  room 
adjoining  the  cabinet,  regarding  many 
of  the  visitors  with  a  suspicious  and 
unfriendly  eye.  As  I  was  almost  a 
daily  guest  at  the  house,  they  suspected 
me  of  being  one  of  the  channels  for 
draining  their  father's  pocket.  In  time, 
however,  they  gave  me  their  confidence, 
regarding  me  in  the  light  of  a  confeder- 
ate. Very  likely  the  General  might 
have  told  them  that  I  not  only  never 
had  recourse  to  him  on  my  own  account, 
or  to  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  care  as 
President  of  various  committees  for  the 
relief  of  political  refugees,  but  that  I 
often  prevented  a  wanton  disburse- 
ment from  both  sources,  by  timely 
advice  concerning  individuals,  or  pro- 
posed schemes  in  reference  to  foreign 
countries. 

To  the  last  days  of  his  life,  Lafay- 
ette preserved  his  so  called  French 
gallantry,  or  devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 
He  was  inflammable  as  tinder,  and  was 
easily  brought  into  the  state  of  an 
amoroso  by  any  handsome  and  distin- 
guished face,  without  special  regard  to 
social  gradations  or  shadowings.  He 
did  the  honors  of  Paris  to  Julia  Grisi, 
who,  then  a  girl  of  eighteen,  had  broken 
off  her  engagement  at  the  theatre  of 
Milan,  and,  secretly  escaping  the  Aus- 
trian police*  had  reached  Paris  to  join 
her  lover,  Count  Mariani,  a  Milanese 
patriot  and  refugee.  The  General  liked 
to  talk  about  his  successes  when  young, 
and  was  not  unwilling  to  be  a  little 
teased  on  that  account  I  once  asked 
him  about  his  famous  interview  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  how  much  gal- 
lantry or  loyal  devotion  to  a  queen  there 
was  in  the  reported  kissing  of  her  hand. 
He  smiled  self-complacently  and  tap- 
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ping  me  on  tbe  nose  replied,  "  Why 
are  you  so  curious  ?" 

Among  the  objects  of  his  ardent  de- 
votion, was  the  rrincess  of  Belgiojoso, 
a  lady  celebrated  for  her  personal  at- 
tractions, her  mental  accomplishments, 
her  connection  with  important  political 
movements,  her  varied  experience  of 
life,  and  the  kindness  and  generosity 
of  her  disposition.  No  plan  of  social 
reform  failed  to  excite  her  interest,  while 
she  almost  became  a  martyr  to  her  pat- 
riotic zeal  in  the  cause  of  Italy.  Being 
a  subject  of  Austria,  her  large  fortune 
was  sequestered  by  the  Government  in 
1831,  on  account  of  her  participation 
in  a  revolutionary  scheme  at  Milan, 
which  was  not,  however,  carried  into 
effect  From  a  splendid  hotel  which 
she  occupied  in  Paris,  she  retired  to 
comparatively  humble  lodgings  in  a  fifth 
story.  It  must  be  said,  to  the  honor  of 
the  best  Parisian  society,  both  in  aris- 
tocratic and  financial  circles,  (bankers, 
brokers,  money-operators,  and  so  forth,) 
that  not  a  person,  not  a  lady  of  the 
highest  fashion  and  elegance  dropped 
her  acquaintance  on  this  account,  and 
no  one  was  frightened  from  visiting  her 
by  the  ninety-six  steps  of  the  stair-case. 
Lafayette,  always  noble  and  chivalrous* 
was  the  last  man  to  be  changed  towards 
his  friend  by  such  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  amusing  circumstance  in  the  affair 
was,  that  his  grandson,  Jules  de  Lastey- 
rie,  a  very  young  man,  was,  at  the  same 
time,  assiduously  devoted  to  the  Prin- 
cess. The  two  extremes  often  met 
in  their  innocent  visits  to  a  common 
shrine,  and  in  that  case;  youth  was 
compelled  to  retire  before  senility.* 
To  me,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  Princess  was  a  friend,  dearly 
beloved  as  a  sister.  She  cherished  the 
utmost  enthusiasm  for  Lafayette.  Her 
devotion  to  him  was  boundless — but  his 
expressions  of  gallantry — the  squeezing 
and  kissing  of  hands — were  very  little 
to  her  taste.  In  this  respect,  she  re- 
sembled the  generality  of  ner  country- 
women. Tbe  visits  of  the  General, 
often  repeated  twice  a  day,  were  usual- 
ly made  at  oertain  hours,  on  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.   At  the  request  of  the  Princess,  I 


used  to  go  to  her  lodgings  about  Hie 
same  time.  When  the  bell  of  the  port-  * 
er  announced  the  General's  arrival,  I 
would  hurry  down  to  the  door  to  receive 
him,  and,  as  he  was  a  little  lame,  he 
would  lean  on  my  arm,  while  making 
the  tedious  ascent  of  the  stair-case. 
The  same  thing  took  place  on  coming 
down,  and  when  we  parted  he  always 
embraced  me,  enjoining  me  to  take 
good  care  of  our  dear  common  friend. 

Lafayette  certainly  had  his  weak- 
nesses, and  this  devotion  to  the  fair 
was  one  of  them.  But  what  of  that? 
By  relating  such  minutiae,  I  do  not  dis- 
parage his  character.  Heroes  do  not 
constantly  walk  on  stilts,  or  in  the  co- 
thurnus, like  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Man  is  a  compound  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  of  various  impulses  and  passions,  * 
of  lights  and  shadows ;  and  the  beauty 
of  a  character  consists  in  the  prevalence 
of  the  sunny  sides  over  the  cloudy 
ones.  Frozen,  mock  perfections,  sus- 
pended, like  icicles,  from  the  nose  of 
humanity,  are  false  to  nature  and  re- 
pulsive to  the  soul. 

One  of  the  General's  intimate  friends 
was  Destutt  de  Tracy,  to  whose  daugh- 
ter George  Lafayette  was  married. 
This  was  the  man  whom  Napoleon  f 
called  the  ideologue  of  the  Institute. 
He  was  celebrated  as  the  philosopher 
who  had  carried  out  the  materialist  sys- 
tem of  the  18th  century  to  its  ultimate 
extreme.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jefferson,  during  the  diplomatic  resi- 
dence of  the  latter  in  Paris,  and  after- 
wards, for  several  years  his  correspond- 
ent. He  thus  sent  to  the  American 
sage  the  manuscript  of  his  commentary 
upon  Montesquieu's  *'  Spirit  of  Laws,'1 
in  which  he  lucidly  exposed  the  super- 
ficial and  inconsequent  reasonings  of 
that  distinguished  publicist.  The  iron 
rule  of  Napoleon  prevented  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work  in  France,  and  it 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, as  translated  by  Jefferson.  As 
Destutt  de  Tracy  and  myself  were  con- 
versing with  each  other  one  evening  in 
the  saloon,  we  observed  the  General 
devoting  himself  to  a  certain  young 
beauty,  with  youthful  alacrity.  The 
philosopher  smiled  and  remarked,  "  The 


*  This  J  ales  is  the  cousin  of  Ferdinand  de  Lasteyrie  who  married  a  lady  from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  is  often  mistaken  in  this  country  for  another.  Ferdinand  is  a  decided  republican, 
which  Jules  never  was,  not  even  in  his  youth-  He  is  married  to  a  Rohan,  the  most  aristocratic 
connection  in  France,  and  is  the  leading  chief  of  the  Orleanist  party. 
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General  is  always  the  same — always 
oung  in  his  devotion  to  women  and 
iberty." 

And  so  he  was.  Ardent  in  the  defense 
of  freedom,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  as 
when  a  youth,  he  fought  under  the  flag 
of  American  independence.  Always 
ready  to  plunge  headlong  into  every 
movement  for  social  and  political  disen- 
thralment,  and  to  sacrifice  his  fortune, 
or  even  his  life,  when  the  case  had  be- 
come desperate,  and  the  scaffold  beamed 
%  in  the  distance.  Such  was  his  course 
in  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Befort, 
when  he  owed  his  salvation  almost  to  a 
miracle.  Had  he  been  seized  at  that 
time,  the  Bourbons  and  their  ultra-roy- 
alists and  priestly  retinue  would  have 
treated  him  as  they  did  Ney,  Didier, 
Berton,  the  non-commissioned  officers 
of  la  Rochelle,  and  many  others. 

Lafayette  had  enemies,  with  whom  he 
was  the  object  both  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion. Barrere,  the  celebrated  memberof 
the  Committee  of  Pubiio  Safety  with 
Robespierre,  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
guillotine,  speaking  to  me  one  day 
about  the  General,  called  him  a  Mar- 
quis, who  had  received  liberal  frictions 
in  America,  but  as  their  effect  pass- 
ed away,  the  red  heel  peeped  out.* 
But  this  was  wholly  unfounded.  The 
montagnards,  the  sans-oulottes — and 
Barrere  was  one  of  them — hated  Lafay- 
ette from  the  outset — nor  did  he  spare 
them  at  that  time,  or  afterwards.  He 
0  once  told  me  that  Marat  and  other  Jaco- 
bins were  paid  by  the  aristocrats,  by 
Egalhe  Orleans,  and  by  Pitt,  to  attack 
and  discredit  him  in  pubiio  opinion. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  fancy  of 
,  the  General.  Marat  and  his  followers 
were  consumed  by  violent  passions,  but 
their  convictions  were  sincere.  The 
true  Jacobins  were  not  mercenary. 

At  a  subsequent  period  of  my  pro- 
tracted sojourn  in  Paris,  the  statesmen 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, the  hangers-on  of  the  court, 
and  above  all,  the  coterie  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires, were  wont  to  call  the  General 
visionary,  impracticable,  and  to  affix 
God  knows  how  many  other  similar 
epithets  to  his  name.  This  was  be- 
cause he  never  compromised  with  his 
convictions  or  his  conscience.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  above-mentioned  per- 
sons,  Lafayette  was    a  man  without 


talent,  without  far-reaching  or  pro- 
found ideas,  and  governed  chiefly  by 
vanity  in  his  practical  course.  But, 
in  reality,  he  shone  among  them  all, 
as  a  pure  spirit  among  mean  and  per- 
verse ones.  If  his  actions  ever  were 
prompted  by  vanity  or  ambition,  it  was 
of  that  noble  and  disinterested  char- 
acter, of  which  not  even  a  glimpse 
could  ever  have  possibly  been  attained 
by  his  detractors.  When  I  knew  him, 
his  vanity  was  concentrated  in  the  wish 
to  be  the  symbol  of  freedom  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations  and  races  upon 
the  earth,  and  to  make  his  name  a 
terror  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
all  of  whom,  without  exception,  he 
regarded  as  tyrants.  He  desired  that 
his  image  might  thus  be  remembered 
in  royal  palaces,  and  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  people.  If  his  soul  felt  the 
stirrings  of  ambition,  it  was  an  imper- 
sonal and  magnanimous  sentiment  He 
valued  power  only  as  an  instrument  for 
the  establishment  of  freedom.  To  the 
triumph  of  this  cause  he  was  wholly 
devoted.  In  its  pursuit,  he  was  inca- 
pable of  intimidation.  His  mind  was 
elastic  and  hopeful.  He  was  an  ardent 
believer  in  human  progress.  He  cher- 
ished the  largest  charity  for  new  ideas. 
No  plan  for  reform,  however  opposed  to 
prevailing  notions,  was  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  his  interest.  He  was  the  only 
person  in  the  social  circles  in  which  he 
moved  who  never  spoke  with  contempt 
or  ridicule  of  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier.  St.  Simon  he  knew  per- 
sonally, and  had  fought  by  his  side  for 
the  independence  of  this  country,  the 
former  having  held  a  commission  in 
the  army  of  Rochambeau.  Lafayette 
was  bent  upon  eradicating  the  preju- 
dices by  which  the  human  mind  was 
enslaved,  and  advancing  the  highest 
and  purest  development  of  the  race, 
without  exception  of  clime,  color,  or 
creed.  The  leading  article  of  his  faith 
was  the  melioration  of  the  political, 
social,  and  material  condition  of  hu- 
manity. 

How  different,  in  all  respects,  was 
this  revered  patriarch  from  the  chief 
pontiff  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  rigid,  ar- 
rogant and,  politically  speaking,  wholly 
unprincipled  and  immoral  Guizot.  It 
is  true  that  Guizot  was  not  without 
personal  honesty  in  matters  pertaining 


*  Previously  to  the  great  French  Revolution,  the  nobility  and  men  of  aristocratic  preten- 
tions wore  rea  heels  to  their  shoes. 
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to  his  worldly  fortune;  but  he  spread 
broadcast  the  seeds  of  moral  and  po- 
litical corruption,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  administration.  He  openly 
§  reached  to  his  constituents  the  civic 
uty  of  becoming  rich,  by  whatever 
means.  He  several  times  changed  his 
convictions,  always  siding  with  power, 
if  his  services  were  accepted  Dy  its 
holders,  thus  verifying  the  words  of  an 
ancient,  "  omnia  servuiter  pro  domina- 
tione."  He  balanced  power  against 
liberty,  and  so  far  degraded  himself 
as  to  become  the  willing  and  supple 
tool  of  the  reckless  designs  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Guizot,  with  a  plebeian  origin, 
hates  democracy,  and  has  more  than 
once  tortured  both  logio  and  history,  in 
order  to  gain  weapons  for  its  defeat. 
He  would  fain  destroy  the  democratic 
spirit,  as  a  sacrifice  to  wealth,  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  to  royalty.  Guizot,  the 
.  born  Calvinist,  the  former  accuser  of  the 
Jesuits,  when  in  possession  of  power 
allowed  that  order  again  to  spread  sur- 
reptitiously for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
the  wishes  of  the  pious  Queen.  When 
the  just  wrath  of  the  people  overthrew 
his  master,  and  wrenched  the  power  from 
their  united  hands,  he  elevates  Monk, 
the  betrayer  of  English  liberty,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  hero,  and  of  a  benefactor 
to  his  country — thus  tampering  with 
history  in  order  to  impel  Changarnier, 
the  commander  of  the  Republican  ar- 
my, to  the  restoration  of  the  defeated 
house  of  Orleans.  Such  a  man,  and 
his  satellites,  from  their  sham  pedestal 
of  philosophical  arrogance,  presumed  to 
loot  down  with  compassion  on  a  person 
like  Lafayette. 

To  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the  General 
treated  me  with  unchanged  kindness  and 
confidence.  When  he  died,  the  mourn- 
ing, though  widely  spread,  was  not  so 
deeply  felt  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated on  the  departure  of  such  a  noble 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  popular  enfran- 
chisement. At  that  moment,  the  popu- 
larity of  Lafayette  was  slightly  on  the 


decrease.  The  republicans,  who  were 
then  reduced  to  a  small  number,  re-' 
carded  him  as  the  cause  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, and,  in  their  uncalled-for  dis- 
pleasure, accused  him  of  unfaithfulness 
to  their  cause.  Thus  the  celebrated 
Raspail  said  to  me,  at  the  funeral,  "The 
king  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  dead.9*  On 
the  other  hand  the  bourgeois,  great  and 
small,  the  banker  and  the  shopkeeper, 
— in  France,  at  least,  for  the  most  part, 
groveling  in  their  ideas  and  their  aspira- 
tions, wholly  insensible  to  generous 
impulses — went  over,  hone  and  foot, 
to  the  camp  of  Louis  Philippe — who, 
at  that  epoch,  had  just  reached  mo 
climax  of  his  power,  and  become  the 
idol  of  traders,  jobbers,  brokers,  of  ill 
kinds  of  speculators  on  the  exchange, 
and  of  the  host  of  new-fledged  literary 
men,  as  well  as  of  writers  "  in  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf,"  who  sought  to  wia  by 
their  pen  the  speedy  enjoyment  of 
material  luxury.  Justice  was  not  done 
to  Lafayette  at  his  death.  The  repub- 
lican party  was  exasperated  by  its  dis- 
comfiture, and  was,  therefore,  unjust 
The  mass  of  the  nation — the  literature 
of  France,  in  general,  with  a  compara- 
tively few  honorable  exceptions— had 
been  plunged  into  the  quagmire  of 
materialism,  by  the  influence  of  the 
king,  and  the  prevailing  finj«M»i*l  ten- 
dency. Lafayette  was  not  a  man 
of  transcendent  abilities — he  was  no 
pompous  declaimer — nor  had  he  a  crea- 
tive and  organizing  genius.  Least  of 
all,  was  he  a  statesman,  as  that  tern 
is  commonly  understood.  But  his  char- 
acter was  ennobled  by  unrivaled  purity 
of  purpose,  by  disinterested  and  mag- 
nanimous aims,  by  indomitable  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity.  All  nations,  and  the  French 
more  than  any  other,  worship  brilliancy 
of  intellect,  adroitness  of  management, 
and  practical  success.  For  want  of 
these  shining  traits,  Lafayette  failed  of 
a  just  appreciation  in  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen. 
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rthe  year  1850,  it  was  decreed  by 
conventions  of  the  whig  and  demo- 
cratic parties,  representing  three-fifths, 
at  least,  of  the  people  who  concern 
themselves  with  politics,  that  the.  com- 
promise measures  wejr.fi.  a  final  settle-" 
meni,  'Tn  "principle  and  substance,"  of 
the  question  of  slavery.  Mr.  Webster, 
who  had  contributed  so  much  talent 
and  reputation  to  thetr  success,  con- 
gratulated himself,  and  the  country,  as 
he  drew  near  his  death,  that  there  was 
then  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  in  which  this  subject 
had  not  not  been  determined  and  dis- 
posed of  by  positive  law.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  nation,  even,  in  his  first 
message,  was  impelled  to  speak  of  those 
measures  as  having  u  given  renewed 
vigor  to  our  institutions,  and  restored  a 
sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the 
public  mind  throughout  the  confeder- 
acy ;"  and  he  promised  that  this  "  re- 
pose should  suffer  no  shock,  if  he  had 
power  to  avert  it,  during  his  adminis- 
tration." 

Yet,  those  measures  had  scarcely 
been  promulged  at  the  outermost  limits 
of  our  empire,  their  great  advocate  of 
Massachusetts  was  hardly  cold  in  his 
grave,  the  President  himself  was  but 
warm  in  his  chair,  when  the  agitation 
of  the  slavery  question  broke  forth 
anew,  with  a  universality  and  earnest- 
ness of  feeling  never  before  equaled. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  the  warring  wmds  of 
opinion  were  loose,  and,  as  a  distin- 
guished senator  aptly  quoted, 

"  Eurus  Notusque  rnant,  croberque  prooellit, 
Africus ." 

Slavery  became  at  once  the  real  and 
vital  question  of  the  day.  It  vibrated 
in  every  heart,  and  burned  on  every 
tongue.  Older  issues  were  dropped  in 
the  intense  excitement  it  occasioned; 
the  ancient  rallying  orieB,  once  so 
potent  in  marshaling  the  electoral 
lieges  around  the  standards  of  their 
leaders,  grew  as  charmless  as  the  blasts 
of  fish- horns,  and  the  freshest  of  poHti- 
CflMcenzies,  which,  a  year  before,  swept 
over  the  land  like  a  torrent,  was  arrested 
and  hurled  back,  and  broken  into  foam 
by  the  opposing  waves  of  this  greater 
agitation. 

Thus,  the  hopes  of  a  long  era  of 
political  quiet,  engendered  by  the  recon- 


ciling action  of  Congress  and  the  con- 
ventions, were  dashed  to  the  ground,    i 
and  the  flames  of  former  feud,  extln-  / 
guished  for  a  brief  time,  were  kindled  j 
once  more  into  a  livelier  energy  and  ' 
glow.    But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
revived  commotion,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  remark.    &w4»g  the  earlier 
periods  of  anti-slavery  excitement,  it 
was  mainly  ooafined  to  men  of  ardent 
temnexaments  and  extreme  opinion,  to 
abolitionists,  strictly  so-called ;  but,  as . 
things  are  now,  it  is  flhfrrAd  by  men  of 
tempered  and  conservative  disposition. 
The  cautious  and  the  wise— heads  sil- 
vered over  with  age,  and  hearts  which 
experience  has  taught  to  beat  in  mea- 
sured pulses — are  joined  with  more  en- 
thusiastic spirits  in  a  common  cause. 
It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling  at  the  North  as  gene- 
ral.   If  we  except  the  small  joint-stock  / 
association  which  draws  the  udders  of 
the  federal  government,  and  a  score  or 
two  of  effete  politicians,  who,  like  the 
elder   Bourbons,   forget   nothing    and 
learn  nothing,  there  is  not  a  thinking 
man  among  us  who  is  not  absorbed  in 
this  topic  of  the  domination  and  spread 
of  slavery. 

Whence  this  change  ?  Why  are  tho 
halcyon  expectations,  which  crowned 
the  compromises  as  a  halo,  dispersed  ? 
Why  are  minds,  the  least  quick  to  catch 
the  impulses  of  the  times,  carried  away 
by  a  prevailing  sentiment?  Why  are 
they  compelled  into  coalition  with  those 
for  whom,  a  little  while  ago,  they  felt  no 
sympathy,  and  whose  plans  of  policy 
generally  they  disapproved  ?  There  is 
an  effect,  as  we  see,  and  there  must  be 
a  causa.  Is  it  that  the  hereditary  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  has  re- 
ceived some  new  and  mysterious  access 
of  violence,  like  a  fever  which  recurs 
in  a  more  malignant  type  ?  Is  it  that 
the  people  of  the  North  have  been  sud- 
denly seised  with  some  irrational  ani- 
mosity towards  their  brethren  of  the 
South,  and  rash  forward,  blindly,  to  the 
perpetration  of  an  unprovoked  injus- 
tice? Not  at  aU%  T-We  is  nothing 
thoughtless  or  unkind  in  the  recent 
movement.  It  is  a  legitimate  fruit  of 
circumstances — a  natural  and  normal 
development  of  events,  which  any  saga- 
cious student  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the 
moral  sphere,  might   have  predicted, 
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and  which,  indeed,  was  predicted  by 
man  j  in  the  deepest  lull  or  1850. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  1>e  no 
finality  in  politics,  except  in  the-estah- 
Eshment  of  justice  .and  truth.  Where 
\  society  is  divided  on  a  principle,  and 
J  that  principle  involves,  beside  its  moral 
'issues,  vast  practical  interests,  no  par- 
:  liamentary  device  or  legislative  expedi- 
ent can  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion  of 
it — no  compromise  or  temporary  adjust- 
ment of  it  can  settle  it  forever.  The 
very  attempt  to  settle  it,  in  this  way, 
though  it  may  succeed  in  quelling  an 
existing  vehemence  of  agitation,  win,  in 
the  end,  provoke  a  still  more  vehement 
reaction.  For  the  mind  of  man  is,  in 
its  nature,  vital  and  irrepressible ;  you 
may  force  it  down,  but  you  cannot  keep 
it  there;  its  inherent  elasticity  will 
cause  it  to  spring  back;  and  in  that 
spring,  perhaps,  it  will  tear  into  shreds 
the  cords  by  which  it  was  bound.  When 
the  compromisers  of  1850,  therefore, 
undertook  to  suppress,  in  effect,  the 
discussion  of  slavery,  they  undertook 
what  was  plainly  impossible ;  and  much 
of  the  exacerbation  which  has  since 
arisen  must  be  referred  to  a  natural 
revolt  against  that  impracticable  enter- 
prise. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  to 
be  remarked  a  speciaLcauqe.  ibr-4he  late 
outbreak  of  anti-slavery  feeling,  and 
particularly  for  its  appearance  among 
those  classes  which  have  not  heretofore 
manifested  a  strong  tendency  in  that 
direction.  It  is  this:  that  a  gig*"*™ 
fraud*  as  they  esteem  it,  has  been  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  slavery — a  sur- 
reptitious and  dishonorable  act  has 
been  perpetrated  in  its  behalf,  which 
has  aroused  a  keen  sense  of  wrong, 
which  has  brought  with  it-a  humiliating 
consciousness  of  Vassalage  on  their  part, 
and  filled  the  dullest  understandings 
with  apprehensions  for  the  security  of 
our  future  liberties.  The  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  which  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise — sprung  like  a  trap,  as  it 
was,  upon  a  Congress  not  chosen  in 
,  reference  to  it;  hurried  through  the 
forms  of  legislation,  under  whip  and 
spur,  by  a  temporary  majority ;  alleg- 
ing a  falsehood  in  its  very  terms,  and 
having  the  seizure  of  a  vast  province, 
secured  to  freedom  by  thirty  years  of 
plighted  faith,  as  its  motive — was  the 
fatal  signal  which,  after  astounding  the 
nation  by  its  audacity,  rallied  it  to  bat- 
tle.   The  repeal  of  a  statute,  which  for 


nearly  half  a  century  had  been  regarded 
as  irrepealable,  and  which,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  had  come  to  be  invested 
in  general  reverence  with  somewhat  of 
the  sacredness  of  a  constitutional  com- 
pact— thejenealofjtjtoo,  without  hav- 
ing been  called  tor  by  a  single  soul, 
nntjar  a  fafce  jgetiinig.  And  by  an  ar- 
bitrary enforcement  "or  parliamentary 
rules,  struck  the  people  everywhere 
with  surprise,  and  those  of  the  North 
particularly  with  consternation.  A  few 
months  before  ft  occurred,  the  very 
abettors  of  the  transaction  had  pro- 
nounced it  impossible.  The  committee 
of  the  Senate  which  reported  it  had 
pronounced  it  impossible.  Not  a  man 
in  the  Union  but  would,  at  thai  time, 
have  pronounced  it  equally  impossible, 
had  his  opinion  been  asked ;  yet  it  was 
repealed  by  the  simple  declaration, 
which  all  the  world  knew  to  be  untrue, 
that  it  had  been  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  legislation  of  1850!  Marvelous 
assurance,  but  still  more  marvelous  suc- 


We  shall  not  inquire  here  whether  the^ 
Missouri  Compromise  was  originally  < 
proper  or  not ;  averse  as  we  are  to  com- 
promises in  general,  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  would  not  have  been  better  for 
all  sides  to  have  settled  the  dispute  at 
that  time  on  a  basis  of  principle,  and  at 
all  hazards ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  South 
had  reaped  its  share  of  the  benefit  pro- 
posed by  the  bargain — inasmuch  as  its 
continuance  involved,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  good  faith  of  the  South,  we 
are  clear,  that  the  dJatrirharuw  of-ithy 
the  South  was  ™f^tt» -^mnafele  nor 
wise.  In  accepting  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed,  it  has,  so  far  as  those 
interests  are  concerned,  which  led  to 
it,  both  lost  an  opportunity  and  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error.  Had  it  spurned 
the  offer  of  the  territories,  when  it  was 
made,  it  would  have  achieved  a  moral 
triumph  for  more  valuable  to  it  than 
any  other  immediate  success  can  be.i 
But  the  virtue  of  its  representatives  was ' 
not  equal  to  the  oocasion^-the  spirit  nf 
Henry,  Wythe,  Macon,  Jen%rsoii,^was ' 
not  theirs.  Or  had  't,  after  the  act. 
was  consummated  in  Congress,  withheld 
its  approval,  and  manifested  a  willing- 
ness to  allow  the  North  a  fair  chance  in 
the  appropriation  of  land,  so  long  con- 
secrated to  freedom  by  its  own  consent, 
there  would  have  been  a  color  of  equity 
in  its  proceedings,  which  would  have 
gone  far  in  tempering  the  horror  and 
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reprobation  which  the  original  offense 
provoked.  But  here  again  the  South 
proved  unworthy  of  its  opportunities. 
It  ha*  sustained  and  abettea  the  lawless 
invasion  of  Kansas,  by  the  armed  ma- 
rauders of  MtssourL  It  has  sent  thitfcei. 
its  agents,  or  allowed  them  to  go— 
which  is  the  same  thing— in  order  to 
subjugate  the  peaceful  settlers,  and  to 
impose  a  peculiar  social  system  upon 
them  against  their  will.  The  Kansas 
Legislature,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  South,  is  a  usurping  body.  The 
people  of  Kansas,  overruled  by  violence 
at  the  elections,  are  not  its  constituents. 
It  reflects  nopopular  sovereignly,  j?nly. 
th^Away  ofiho  mob ;  .and  they  who 
support  Its  cause,  support  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  rifle 
over  the  ballot-box  and  the  law. 

Under  this  condition  of  facts  and 
events,  it  was  very  natural  that  public 
opinion  at  the  North  should  be  stung 
into  a  keen  and  vivid  resentment. 
Averse  as  it  may  have  been,  as  a  whole, 
to  any  interference  with  the  internal 
relations  of  the  South ;  willing,  as  it  has 
shown  itself,  to  accept  any  settlement 
of  difficulties  which  did  not  involve  an 
actual  approval  of  the  Southern  system 
—hoping  that,  under  a  geographical  de- 
marcation of  the  respective  regions  of 
slavery  and  freedom,  the  causes  of  dis- 
pute would  be  gradually  supplanted  by 
the  advancing  enterprise,  it  not  by  the 
Christianity  and  democracy,  of  the  na- 
tion— or  be  reduced,  at  least,  to  the 
smallest  possible  surface  of  contact — it 
has  yet  oeen  able  to  discover  in  that 
repeal,  and  in  the  conduct  by  which  it 
has  been  followed  up,  nothing  less  than 
a  rooted  determination  to  extend  the 
peculiar  social  usages  of  the  South, 
over  the  whole  West  in  the  face  of 
contracts  and  laws,  and  to  the  exclusion 
of  freedom.  But  how,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  could  the  North  listen  to  the 
avowal,  or  witness  the  incipient  steps 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme, 
without  loudly  and  sternly  protesting 
against  it,  and  resolving  to  resist  it 
to  the  end  ? 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  repeal, 
grounded  as  it  was  on  the  absurd  doc- 
trine which  ascribed  full  sovereignty 
and  independence  to  an  inohoate  politi- 
cal body,  and  invested  a  remote  de- 
pendency of  the  organism  with  the  most 
vital  functions  of  the  brain  and  heart, 
has-<hfi£n  to  introduce  confusion  and 
civil  war  into  the  whole  system.    But 


the  history  of  this  part  of  its  operation 
is  so  well  and  so  honestly  though  rude- 
ly told,  by  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Intelligencer,  who  resides  near  the  scene 
of  trouble,  and  who  is  himself  a  friend 
'  of  slavery,  that  we  reproduce  it.  Writ- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  August,  he 
says: 

"  The  emigration  to  Kansas  has  been  entire-' , 
ly  checked.    Emigrants  from  the  northern  or  , 
free  states  have  ceased  to  go  to  Knnsat,  be*  ' 
eauae  they  can  find  as  good  land  elsewhere, 
not  cursed  by  mob  law  nor  ruled  by  aon- 
j  resident  bullies.    Emigrants  from  the  south-  \ 
/  era  states  do  not  go  to  Kansas,  because  they  . 
will  not  put  their  slave  property  in  peril,  by  / 
taking  it  to  a  territory  where  there  is  a  strong 
free  soil  element,  threatening  the  security  of 
slaves.    Any  man  of  sense  might  have  fore- 
seen the  result    Alabama  ana  Georgia  may 
hold  public  meetings,  and  resolve  to  sustain 
the  slaveholders  in  Missouri  in  making  Kan- 
sas a  slave  state.    But  their  resolutions  com- 
prise all  their  aid— which  is  not   'material' 
enough  for  the  crisis.    When  slaveholders  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  emigrate,  they  go  to 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.     They  do 
not  oome  with  their  slaves  to  Missouri  or  to 
Kansas.   Call  they  that  backing  their  friends  1 
Thus  the  matter  stands.    The  northern  emi- 
grants shun  Missouri  and  Kansas  as  plague 
spots  of  the  nation.    The  southern  emigrants 
shun  Missouri  and  Kansas,  because  here  is  the 
battle-ground  between  slavery  and  free  soil. 
The  result  is,  Kansas,  the  fairest  land  under 
the-sun,  Is  neglected  and  idle;  occupied  only 
by  a  few  honest  and  earnest  but  disheartened 

Eioneers,  and  lorded  over  by  a  dozon  or  two 
mdal  tyrants  of  Missouri,  who  curse  by  their 
presence  the  land  they  nave  desolated.  In 
May  last  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  was  in 
Kentucky,  and  he  met  numerous  of  the  most 
Tespectable  and  wealthy  farmers  of  that  state, 
/sucn  as  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  popola- 
/  tion  of  Missouri,  who  inquired  earnestly  aDout 
'  the  condition  of  things  in  Kansas  and  in 
western  Missouri  They  spoke  of  the  inten- 
tion they  had  of  removing  to  Kansas  or  west- 
ern Missouri,  but  said  they  had  abandoned  it 
utterly,  for  the  reason  that  they  would  never 
think  of  taking  their  families  to  a  region  where 
law  was  set  aside,  presses  mobbed,  and  men 
driven  from  the  country  by  irresponsible  and 
unknown  bands  of  regulators.  They  preferred 
the  rule  of  law  to  anarchy.  In  a  recent  trip 
through  several  northwestern  states  we  found 
that  the  same  circumstances  were  most  indus- 
triously and  fatally  used  to  divert  emigration 
to  those  states,  and  to  prejudice  Missouri  and 
Kansas  with  every  class  of  people.  The  most 
aggravating  stones  of  insults  and  outrages 
committed  oy  Missourians  on  the  persons  of 
emigrants  from  the  old  world  or  from  the  free 
states,  who. arc  found  ascending  the  Missouri 
river,  are  circulated  in  the  newspapers  all 
through  the  free  states;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  deep  hatred  thus  generated  to- 
wards our  whole  state  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  Union. 

44  Between  these  fires  Missouri  is  leading  on 
her  languid  existence.  St  Louis  is  retarded 
in  a  most  woeful  way.  Our  railroads  creep  at 
Bnail'B  pace  We  build  ten  miles  while  other 
western  states  build  one  hundred    In  every 
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department  of  life  we  feel  the  paralysis.  In- 
stead of  bounding  forward,  buoyant,  atrong, 
and  rejoicing,  we  ait  with  doll  eyes  and  heavy 
spirits,  and  listen  to  the  tick  of  a  death-watch. 
These  are  the  bitter  (ruils  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise— a  wicked  and  wrong- 
ful deed — that  will  yet  bring  a  hell  of  bitter 
self-reproach  to  its  authors.  Missouri  did  not 
demand  that  repeal.  The  South  never  asked 
it  Atchison  solicited  it — and,  in  a  moment  oi 
political  insanity,  the  South  consented  to  the 
wrong,  and  made  the  wrong  her  own.  This 
was  the  suicide  of  slavery.  Every  step  since 
taken  has  deepened  the  wrong  and  enhanced 

'  the  danger.  The  free  states  organized  Aid 
Societies,  and  sent  their  men  to  make  Kansas 
free.  It  had  been  free  soil  by  solemn  compact 
for  thirty-five  years,  and  they  naturally  were 
incensed  to  see  its  character  changed.    The 

,  South  would  have  been  far  more  indignant  if 
a  slave  territory  had  been  thus,  by  an  unex- 
pected act  of  Congress,  been  converted  into 
free  soiL  The  free  states  had  a  right  to  be  in- 
dignant that  a  life-long  compromise  had  been 
repealed — and  they  hod  a  right  to  keep  Kan- 
sas free  as  it  had  been,  by  peaceful  coloniza- 
tion. They  attempted  nothing  else;  but  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  headed  by 
Atchison  and  Stringfellow,  denounced  the 
northern  emigrants  as  'paupers  and  hire- 
lings,' because  they  wore  sent  west  with  the 
money  of  a  society ;  and  so  thoy  had  county 
meetings  in  Missouri  and  raisoa  money,  ana 
sent  Missourians  to  Kansas  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  territory!  Were  these  Missourians 
'hirelings'  toot  And  did  these  two  wrongs 
make  one  right  ?  Atchison  and  Stringfellow, 
with  their  Missouri  followers,  overwhelmed 
the  settlors  in  Kansas,  browbeat  and  bullied 
them,  and  took  the  government  from  then* 
hands.  Missouri  votes  elected  the  present 
body  of  men,  who  insult  publio  intelligence 
and  popular  rights  by  styling  themselves  '  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas.'  This  body  of  men 
are  helping  themselves  to  fat  speculations  by 
locating  the  '  seat  of  government'  and  getting 
town  lots  for  their  votes.  They  are  passing 
laws  disfranchising  all  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
who  do  not  believe  negro  slavery  to  be  a 
Christian  institution  and  a  national  blessing. 
They  are  proposing  to  punish  with  imprison- 
ment the  utterance  of  views  inconsistent  with 
their  own.  And  they  are  trying  to  perpetuate 
their  preposterous  and  infernal  tyranny,  by 
appointing  for  a  term  of  years  creatures  of 
their  own,  as  commissioners  in  every  county, 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  anoVeee  that  the  laws 
they  are  passing  are  faithfully  executed.  Has 
this  age  anything  to  compare  with  these  acts 
in  audacity  7 

"  The  free  state  men  of  Kansas  have  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  this  daring  usurpation  of  a 
non-resident  oligarchy.  They  have  called  a 
convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  meet 
in  September  next,  and  frame  a  constitution 
for  their  government  This  movement  will 
be  supported  by  thousands  in  Kansas,  and  it 
will  rally  and  bring  to  their  aid  the  northern 
states  that  have  been  for  the  time  staggered 
and  confused  by  the  untoward  events  in  Kan- 
sas. The  next  Congress  will  find,  then,  this 
issue  before  them — a  free  state  constitution 
presented  by  one  portion  of  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, and  the  pro-slavery  territorial  laws  of  the 
present  fraudulent  legislature.  The  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  next  Congress  will 
be  largely  free  soil  or  anti-Nebraska.  The  pro- 


slavery  laws  of  the  bogus  legislature  will  be  re- 
jected— and,  without  Congressional  sanction, 
they  are  not  valid — the  contest  will  then  be  on 
accepting  the  constitution  presented  by  the 
free  state  people.  The  free  state  constitutioa 
may  pass  the  House,  but  not  the  Senate.  But 
the  effect  will  be  as  disastrous  to  Missouri  and 
thetSouth.  Kansas  will  be  left  to  anarchy. 
The  slavery  that  is  there  will  flee  from  it, 
and  perhaps  even  the  slave  property  of  wett- 
ern  Missouri  give  way  under  the  panic,  and 
seek  safety  in  the  cotton  fields  and  sugar 
plantations  of  Texas. 

"It  has  been  the  common  opinion  whs 
thoughtless  persons  and  thick-headed  bullies 
at  the  west,  that  the  northern  and  eastern  dub 
*  will  not  fight  Never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
The  sons  of  New  England  and  of  the  middle 
states  do  not  like  to  fight  Thev  would  rather 
work,  plough,  build  towns,  railroads,  make 
money^and  raise  families,  than  fight  But  fight 
they  will,  if  need  be.  Remember,  the  sons  of 
New  England  shed  the  first  blood  in  tie 
American  Revolution,  and  they  were  the  last  ■ 
to  furl  their  flags  in  that  terrible  struggle. 
They  have  never  disgraced  the  country©? 
cowardice,  and  they  will  not  They  are  Ameri- 
cans, with  spirit,  courage,  endurance  anddesp 
love  of  liberty  to  animate  them.  TJie-frce 
state  men  in  Kansas  witt  fight  biifattthgyjgl 
besttsfranchiscd  and  trsanptaLiipon.  Mark 
tip  wozd."  -"' 

There  is  much  truth  here ;  but  the 
Tiangt  ftfffijnna  part  of  theevfl,  serious  to 
North  and  Souffi" alike,  Is  merely  hinted 
at,  and  not  dwelt  upon  as  it  deserves. 
It  is  this :  that  th«  ™>p*«»]  nf  thfl  flfflP- 
promise  was  the  practjgflljriomph  of^a 
party,  which  is  the  worst  jn_ J£s  pruieF 
Dies,  and  the  most  dangerous  in  its 
aesigns,  of  any  party  that  ever  arose 
in  the  Republic.  We  refer  to  the  fili- 
bustering propagandists  of  slavery, 
whose  unquestionable  purpose  it  is  to 
'  rule  the  Union,  if  they  can,  and  if  they 
cannot,  to  set  up  a  southern  slave  con- 
federacy for  themselves.  They  are 
few  in  numbers  as  yet,  though  great  in 
influence,  but  they  have  of  Late  grown 
rapidly  in  both,  and  will  be  prodigiously 
strengthened  by  success  in  Kansas. 
Let  us  sketch  the  rise  and  progress  of 
certain  sentiments,  briefly,  in  order  to 
show  the  bearing  of  their  schemes. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  formed,  slavery  existed  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  but  it  existed  as  an 
acknowledged  evil,  which  it  was  hoped 
the  progress  of  events  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  extinguish.  With 
the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  there 
was  not  a  state  in  which  some  decided 
efforts  had  not  been  mado  towards  its 
alleviation  and  ultimate  removal.  It 
was  this  feeling,  to  wit,  that  it  was  an 
evil,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  abated, 
which  excluded  all  mention  of  slavery 
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by  name  from  the  Constitution,  and 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
phraseology,  in  the  parts  referring  to 
the  subject,  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  its  existence.  The  Constitution 
was  made  for  all  time,  while  the  makers 
of  it  supposed  slavery  to  be  but  a  transi- 
ent fact,  and  the  terms  of  it  consequently 
were  adapted  to  the  larger  purpose,  and 
not  to  the  temporary  exigency.  A 
jurist  from  the  interior  of  China,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  actual  condition  of 
our  country,  or  Justinian,  could  he 
arise  from  the  dead,  would  never  learn, 
from  the  mere  reading  of  that  instru- 
ment, of  the  existence  of  slavery.  He 
would  read  of  "persons  held  to  ser- 
vice," and  of  certain  "other  persons," 
who  were  to  be  counted  only  as  three- 
fifths,  in  the  distribution  of  representa- 
tive population:  but  he  would  never 
imagine  them,  unless  expressly  told,  a 
species  of  property.  The  general  sen- 
timent was  averse  to  slavery,  and  the 
men  of  the  Revolution  were  unwilling  to 
recognize  it,  except  in  an  indirect  and 
roundabout  way,  and  then  only,  as  they 
expected,  for  a  limited  period. 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution,  a  similar  feeling  prevailed 
throughout  the  South  as  well  as  at  the 
North,  that  slavery  was  a  most  unhappy 
inheritance  from  colonial  times,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  if  it  could. 
The  most  intense  expressions  of  disap- 
proval that  have  ever  been  uttered 
against  the  system,  may  be  quoted 
from  the  writings  of  those  who  were 
born  and  brought  up  under  it;  and 
whenever  it  was  defended,  it  was  de- 
fended on  the  ground,  not  that  it  was 
right  or  even  desirable,  but  that  it  was 
inevitable.  "  It  is  fastened  upon  us," 
said  the  South,  "and  we  must  do  the 
best  with  it  that  we  can.  We  are  like 
men  in  a  morass,  who  cannot  spring  at 
once  to  the  firm  land,  but  who  must 
work  their  way  thither,  gradually,  as 
they  are  able .  We  trust  that  Providence 
has  some  good  end  in  thus  afflicting  us — 
what  it  is  we  do  not  see— we  discover 
certain  incidental  goods  in  our  strange 
relations ;  but  we  must  look  to  God  to 
justify  his  own  dealings  to  us  in  this 
wretched  business.,,  This  was  the  per- 
vslling  tone;  few  regarded  slavery  as 
anything  less  than  a  curse,  and  none 
held  it  to  be  a  permanent  condition. 
As  for  the  domestic  trade  in  slaves,  it 
was  generally  execrated.  John  Ran- 
dolph, as  late  as  1816,  denounced  it,  on 


the  floor  of^ongress,  as  *'  heinous  and 
abominable,™ "inhuman  and  illegal," 
and  Governor  Williams,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, spoke  of  it,  in  one  of  his  messages, 
as  "  a  remorseless  and  merciless  traffic," 
the  result  of  "insatiable  avarice,"  and 
condemned  "  by  enlightened  humanity, 
wise  policy,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
just." 

But  the  miraculous  extension  given 
to  the  cotton  trade,  by  the  contrivance 
of  the  gin  and  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  Great  Britain,  produced  a  vast 
change  in  the  opinions  of  the  country. 
As  the  slave  system  spread  to  an  unex- 
ampled extent,  and  the  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  extinction  diminished,  it  was 
found  necessary  by  the  slaveholders,  in 
order  to  justify  to  their  own  consciences  ^ 
their  adherence  to  it,  and  to  shelter  - 
their  conduct  from  the  indignant  moral 
censure  of  the  world,  to  invent  some 
plea  which  should  be  plausible  at  least, 
if  not  well-founded.  In  pursuance  of 
this  need,  they  resorted  to  the  Bible  to 
show  that  slavery  was  divinely  allowed, 
and  could  not  be,  therefore,  in  itself, 
wrong.  They  ransacked  physiological 
science,  to  establish' the*  inferiority  of 
the  black  race,  and  the  consequent  duty 
of  protecting  it  and  educating  it  to 
labor.  They  began  to  interpret  the 
designs  of  Heaven,  and  to  contend  that 
slavery  was  to  be  made  an  instrument 
in  raising  the  enslaved  Africans  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts  and 
Christianity,  and  in  the  subsequent 
civilization,  through  them,  of  the  vast 
continent  from  which  they  were  origi- 
nally taken.  Air- this  reasoning,  how- 
ever, implied  no  more  than  a  temporary 
state  of  slavery,  making  it  probationary 
or  propaedeutic,  and  not  justifying  it  as  ' 
a  finality  or  permanent  condition.  The 
motives  assigned  in  apology  for  it,  look- 
ed to  the  future  redemption  of  the  slave, 
to  his  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
civilized  life,  and  of  course  to  his  resto- 
ration to  a  condition  in  which  those 
methods  would  avail  himself  and  his 
race.  * 

A  sterner  logic  was  required  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  tho  problem,  which 
was  nothing  less  than  the  reconciliation 
of  a  selfish  interest  to  universal  con- 
science— at  all  times  a  most  embarrass- 
ing affair.  If  slavery  were  right  because 
only  of  its  probable  and  ultimate  bene- 
fits to  the  slave  caste,  the  inference 
could  not  be  avoided  that  the  time  must 
come  when  that  caste,  or  the  superior 
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portions  of  it  at  least,  mjght  be  eman- 
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cipated.  The  opponent*9f  the  slave- 
holders might  justly  taunt  them,  on 
their  own  premises,  for  continuing  the 
system  beyond  the  period  requisite  for 
the  fulfillment  of  its  alleged  purposes. 
They  might  reasonably  demand  that 
some  definite  term  be  put  to  the  time 
of  this  educationary  discipline ;  that  the 
system,  in  fact,  should  be  resolved  into 
a  species  of  apprenticeship;  and  that 
the  lot  of  its  enforced  beneficiaries 
should  be  illuminated  by  some  hope  or 
prospect,  however  distant,  of  final  re- 
,  lease.  For  of  what  use  to  the  slave,  or 
[  to  his  race,  would  be  an  education  pro- 
\  traded  to  the  hour  of  his  death?-  -£dttr 
\cation  is  a*,  mean*  to -seme  end,  and 
where  the  end  U  withheld*  the  means 
is  worthless.  How  were  negroes, 
taught  the  social  arts  here,  to  benefit 
their  fellows  in  Africa,  if  they  were  to  be 
held  here  in  perpetual  bondage  1  Why 
teach  them  knowledge,  which,  in  raising 
them  individually  above  their  original 
savageness,  could  only  render  them 
more  keenly  sensible  that  their  out-look 
embraced  no  future  ?  It  was  hard  for 
the  slaveholders  to  reply,  and  so  the 
bolder  among  them  shifted  their  grounds. 
They  began  to  discover  and  to  aver 
that  slavery  was  a  good  in  itself — that 
it  was  the  natural  relation  of  the  two 
races — that  negroes  could  never  be  any- 
thing more,  by  the  fiat  of  God,  than  the 
servants  of  the  white  man ;  and  that  a 
society  constructed  upon  this  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  inferior  should  do  all 
the  work,  and  the  superior  exercise  the 
protection  and  guidance,  (beside  enjoy- 
ing the  best  fruits,)  was  the  truest  and 
happiest  society  that" could  be  conceived. 
It  was  a  heaven-ordained  socialism — 
thoroughly  articulated  and  organized, 
effective  and  economical  as  an  industrial 
machine — benevolent  as  a  provision  for 
the  poorer  classes,  so  woefully  over- 
looked in  other  societies,  ample  in  its 
furniture  of  motives  and  means  for  the 
ripest  culture  in  the  tigher  classes,  and 
rendering  the  interAinges  of  life  be- 
tween different  ranks,  whose  interests 
are  radically  united,  a  perpetual  re- 
ciprocation of  gratitude,  affection,  and 
care. 

With  this  change  in  opinion,  from 
despairing  lament  or  feeble  apology  to 
positive  vindication,  came  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  tactics,  from  defense  to 
aggression.  While  the  greater  part  of 
the  slaveholders  accepted  the  glorifying 


view  of  their  system,  merely  as  a  politic 
reaction  against  the  bitter  reproaches 
of  the  civilized  world,  or  as  a  pleasant 
couleur  de  rose  dream-land,  into  which 
imagination  might  escape  from  the  too 

Sainf ul  reality,  there  were  others,  more 
aring  spirits,  with  whom  argument  was 
action,  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said— 

" Straightforward  goes 

The  lightning's  path,  and  straight  the  Cnnol 

path 
Of  the  cannon  ball" 

Without  caring  a  whit  for  the  right  or 
wrong,  the  good  or  evil  of  slavery  or  of 
anything  else,  and  animated  mainly  fay 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  power  and  gain, 
they  found  it  exceedingly  convenient  to 
adopt  the  philanthropic  theory.  They 
eagerly  embraced  the  premises,  and 
more  eagerly  shot  to  the  conclusion. 
Slavery  is  a  good  thing,  a  desirable 
thing,  a  benefaction  and  heaven's  bless- 
ing to  all  concerned,  and  ergo,  ought 
not  to  be  restricted,  but  diffused !  Then 
was  the  whole  question !  ^  Why  limit  so 
excellent  a  social  institution  to  the  lew 
states  that  are  now  basking  in  its  genial 
beams?  Why  not  spread  ^e  benefit*  of 
it  over  the  North  ?  Why  be  so  crfletajL 
to  withhold  it  from  the  poor  benignted 
Territories,  or  from  languishing  Mexico, 
or  from  the  wilderness  shores  of  the 
Amazon  ?  Or  why  shut  off  its  natural 
supplies  from  the  teeming  founts  of 
Congo  and  the  Gold  Coast! 

They  were  consecutive  reasoners,  you 
see,  these  fellows,  and  practical  men,  be- 
sides ;  and,  accordingly,  they  set  to  wor£ 
both  to  remodel  the  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  the  South.  Exploding  the  old 
democratic  creed,  that  man  had  inherent 
and  inviolable  rights,  which  hadljeen  the 
inspiring  faith  of  the  glorious  days  of 
the  Revolution,  and  trampling  down  the 
once  cherished  conviction  of  the  sove- 
reign supremacy  of  the  states,  within 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  over  every- 
thing political  which  had  not  been  con- 
ceded in  so  many  words  to  the  federal 
authority,  they  proclaimed  that  only  s 
particular  race  of  men  had  rights,  that 
the  states  were  nothing  more  than  de- 
partments, that  slavery  was  the  one 
supreme  and  universal  interest,  and 
that  it  might  go  everywhere  and  deter- 
mine every  question.  Brave  propagaisl- 
iflts!  It  was  to  you  we  owed  the 
breaking  down  of  all  old  and  sacred  , 
distinctions,  to  you  we  owed  our  wars ; 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  land — to  you 
the  spirit  of  encroachment  and  aggran- 
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dizement  which  is  abroad — to  yon  the 
filibuster  expeditions  which  disgrace 
our  name — to  you  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  which  would  convert  freemen  into 
bloodhounds — to  you  the  incessant  agi- 
tation of  slavery,  and  an  insolence 
which  hangs  the  fate  of  the  Union  on  a 
constant  subservience  to  its  behests! 
And  now,  as  the  latest  step  in  this 
career  of  conquest,  as  the  very  coup  de 
grace  to  our  national  freedom  ana  the 
independence  of  the  states,  comes  this 
erasure  of  an  ancient  landmark,  which 
had  stood  for  thirty  years,  like  a  long 
line  of  coast,  against  which  the  black 
billows  dashed  themselves  only  to  be 
broken !  Grant  this  triumph  and  where 
will  you  stop  ?  On  what  remote  boun- 
dary of  our  possible  empire,  in  what 
era  of  unknown  time,  will  your  god 
Terminus  erect  his  altar?  Whither 
shall  we  fly  to  escape  your  frowns, 
where  look  for  a  rescue  from  your  ab- 
horrent domination  ? 
/  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 

/that  this  small  but  desperate  and  deter- 

( mined  knot  of  propagandists  would 
never  have  achieved  the  influence  they 

y4lave,  if -the  political  parties  of  the 
country  had  maintained  their  primitive 
rectitude  and  honor.    Had  they  con- 

V-  turned  to"  Tight  as  Washington  and 
Franklin  fought,  as  Jefferson  and 
Adams  and  Madison  fought,  for  prin- 
ciples and  not  small  expediencies,  there 
is  no  local  faction  that  could  have  made 
head  against  them  for  any  length  of 
'time.  But  with  success  comes  relaxa- 
tion; with  victory,  indulgence;  with 
prosperity  and  power,  corruption.  Our 
*  teesy  once-  hiwng  tasted  the  luscious 
ils  of.offiee,  male  them  ffie  end  of 
They  lost  the  stringency 
sternness  of  conviction,  the  noble- 
ness and  purity  of  purpose,  in  which 
they  began.  They  were  debauched, 
they  feu  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
small  ambitions  and  cold  hearts,  their 
creeds  became  the  merest  hodge-podge 
of  contradictory  maxims,  and  their  con- 
duct a  series  of  contemptible  shifts  and 
doublings,  and  prostitutions.  A  late 
foreign  writer,  ooserving  from  an  im- 
stand-point,  and  describing  the 
'aspect  of  our  affairs,  says,  with  equal 
justice  and  force : — *•  Pew  things  have 
more  surprised  the  world  than  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  political  men  of  America, 
When  the  United  States  were  a  mere 
gregate  of  scantily-peopled  colonies, 
en  their  principal  citizens  were  plant- 


ers, shop-keepers  and  traders,  trained 
up  in  the  narrowness  and  prejudices  and 
petty  employments  of  provincial  life, 
they  produced  statesmen  and  negocia- 
tors,  and  administrators  and  legislators 
whose  names  will  be  forever  illustrious 
in  history.  Now  that  they  form  a 
great  empire,  that  they  possess  a  large 
class  of  men  born  in  opulence,  to  whom 
all  the  schools  and  universities  of  each' 
hemisphere  are  open,  who  have  leisure ' 
to  pursue  the  studies  and  to  acquire  the  I 
habits  of  political  life,  few  of  their ! 
public  men  would  pass  in  Europe  for 
tolerahle  second-rates."  What  other 
conclusion  could  he  draw,  when  the 
chair  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  has 
come  to  be  occupied  by  a  Tyler  and  a 
Pierce,  and  the  diplomacy  of  a  Franklin 
and  an  Adams  is  represented  by  that 
of  a  Soule  and  a  Borland  ?  Yet  the  de- 
cay of  leaders  would  be  nothing,  were 
there  no  evidences  of  a  similar  degener- 
acy in  the  spirit  of  society,  which  un- 
fortunately nappens  to  be  the  case. 
Our  civil  life  exhibits  an  almost  uni- 
versal domoialiwitioni  tber»*tscarcely 
a  party  among  us  which  holds,  to  any 
consistent  theory  of  government  or  law, 
or  which  can  enunciate  two  principles, 
that  are  not  utterly  incompatible  and  at 
war  with  each  other, — while  political  % 
presses,  public  documents,  speeches  in 
Congress,  and  even  the  discourses  of 
the  pulpit,  are  filled  with  arguments, 
appeals  and  denunciations,  going  to 
show  an  utter  abandonment  of  the 
foundation-principle  of  our  nation,  which 
is  the  rights  of  man.  A  gross  material- 
ism, the  success  of  trade,  the  progress 
of  gain,  an  external  expediency,  is  pre- 
ferred to  lofty  ideal  aspirations  and  spi- 
ritual truth.  The  grand  and  beautiful 
theory  which  lies  at  the  center  of  our 
institutions,  their  noble  humanitarian- 
ism,  their  just  and  magnanimous  re- 
cognition of  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
every  human  being,  their  utter  and  in- 
dignant disdain  of  the  spirit  of  caste, 
of  exclusion,  of  selfish  aggrandisement, 
—no  longer  touch  our  hearts  and  kindlo 
them  into  a  fine  and  generous  enthu-  • 
siasm.  Great  deeds  are  not  done 
among  us.  The  atmosphere  around  us 
is  cold,  and  ungenial.  We  speculate  ■ 
how  to  get  rich;  we  build  railroads/ 
and  ships,  to  increase  our  stores;  wc 
spy  out  the  neighboring  lands  which 
promise  us  luxurious  harvests  here- 
after; we  return  the  panting  fugitive 
to  his  life-long  doom;  but  the  heroic 
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virtues,  the  ohivalrio  sentiments,  the 
sweet,  and  tender,  and  self-forgetful 
impulses,  which  constitute  the  true  and 
only  glories  of  manhood,  we  lay  aside, 
forgetting  them  even  in  our  prayers. 
"  Oh !  reverence,'*  says  the  poet,  "  the 
dreams  of  thy  youth!"  but  the  fair 
dreams  of  our  youth  we  despise.  The 
dream  that  this  young  land,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  its  Creator,  unpolluted  by 
the  stains  of  time,  should  be  the  home 
of  freedom  and  a  race  of  men  so  manly 
that  they  would  lift  the  earth  by  the 
whole  breadth  of  its  orbit  nearer  heaven, 
that  it  should  be  a  light  to  the  struggling 
nations,  holding  on  high,  forever,  the 
standard  of  justice  and  humanity — and 
supplanting  the  despotism  under  whioh 
mankind  had  withered,  by  a  rich,  and  no- 
ble, and  free  republican  civilization,  has 
passed  away  from  the  most  of  us,  as  no- 
thing but  a  dream.  We  yield  ourselves, 
instead,  to  calculation,  money-making 
and  moral  indifference.  The  prophet 
of  the  Lord  might  again  cry  in  our 
streets,  "How  is  the  gold  become  dim, 
how  is  tto  most  fine  gold  changed !" 

It  is  a  dark  view  of  things  we  have 
taken  ;4iot  darker  than  circumstances 
warrant :  and  yet,  not  altogether  hope- 
Jess.  Behind  the  foul  and  stormy 
clouds  overspreading  the  lower  skies, 
And  which  are  but  earth-born  mists, 

flimpses  are  to  be  had  of  a  fairer 
eaven.  Behind  the  mean  and  sordid 
life  of  politics,  shutting  out  the  sun- 
shine for  a  time-,  there  is  a-ereafc)  -true 
life,  whioh  may  yet  ledeem  thin  people. 

/  At  the  South  there  are  many  noble, 
Christian- -eettW  who  have    not   been 

-  withered  by  the  blight  of  slavery,  and 
>to  whose  generous  impulses  the  creed 
of  the  vulgar  propagandists  is  as  repug- 
nant as  the  creed  of  the  pirate.  They 
have  thought  too  long  and  earnestly  of 
the  evil  they  suffer,  to  disguise  its 
character,  and  they  are  too  kind  and  just 
in  sentiment,  to  wish  to  impose  it  on 
others.  In  their  prayers  and  struggles 
against  it,  lies  the  hdpe  of  a  better  issue 
to  the  awful  question  than  is  contained 
in  the  violent  solution  of  the  more  ac- 
tive men  by  whom  they  are,  for  the 
present,  silenced  and  overborne.  It  is 
to  their  wisdom  and  piety  that  we  look 
for  a  brighter  future.  Again,  at  the 
North,  we  are  not  wholly  given  up  to 
the  idolatry  of  "  Timour-Mammon." 
Scattered  over  the  broad  inland,  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  cheerful 
homes  which  nurture  a  race  to  whom 


the  heavenly  law,  and  not  the  earthly 
greed,  is  the  rule  of  duly.  They  retain 
the  simple  honesty,  the  masculine  vigor, 
the  love  of  liberty  and  of  God,  which 
came  to  them  from  the  stern  old  repub- 
lican stock  of  England,  from  those  who 
fought  with  Cromwell,  and  read  John 
Milton.  Indeed,  in  no  nation  of  the 
world  do  we  believe  that  more  intelli- 
gent, upright,  self-sacrificing  and  ener- 
getic men  and  women  are  to  be  found 
than  in  this — where  the  best  culture  of 
Europe  is  so  widely  diffused,  where  re- 
ligion is  so  free  and  so  active,  and 
where  the  sweet  influences  of  woman 
are  so  heartily  accepted.  But  tha  misery 
is,  that  these  virtuous  and  redeeming 
classes  tiirnrhnnii  r  lhnwft  by  the  petit? 
cians,  and  their  rude  herd*  into  obscuri- 
ty. Shrinking  from  the  clamor,  and 
meanness,  and  ribaldry  of  political  ex- 
ertion, they  have  retired  with  disgust 
into  their  cottages  and  fields,  into  their 
stores  and  workshops,  into  their  parlors 
and  libraries,  and  they  have  thus  left 
the  arena  free  for  the  gladiators  and  the 
wild  beasts,  who,  having  mauled  and 
torn  each  other,  turn  at  last  to  rend  the 
innocent  citizen,  and  to  desolate  the 
peaceful  home. 

We  conceive  that  in  pointing  out 
the— twu  uvils-te-  which  we  have  refer- 
red, namely,  the  aggressions  of 'slavery 
and  the  corruption  of  parties,  we  have 
struck  upon  the  very  mother  sins  of  our 
career.  They  are  the  sources  to  which 
may  be  traced  every  error  and  iniquity 
that  we  have  fallen  into :  not  only  ex- 
ternal offenses  against  honor  and  jus- 
tice, such  as  Texan  forays  and  Cuban 
freebooting,  but  the  deeper  inward  de- 
basement— the  decay  and  meanness  of 
spirit,  which  could  submit  to  fugitive 
slave  laws,  and  other  outrages,  the 
most  insulting  ever  inflicted  upon  a  free 
people :  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  re- 
trieve the  past  until  the  mighty  stream 
of  influences  which  they  pour  forth  is 
stopped.  Unless  there  *a  intsgrttyr 
self-respect,  and  decision  enough  in  oar 
society  to  arrest  these  gangrenes,  they 
will  spread  until  they  have  corroded  the 
whole  body.  Unless  there  is  moral  vt* 
tality  in  our  heart  sufficient  to  assert 
itself  against  the  powerful  poisons  al- 
ready in  the  blood,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  circulation  will  carry  them  soon  to 
every  member,  till  there  shall  be  no 
health  nor  life  in  us. 

But  these  two  evils  are  in  reality 
one— or  are,  at  lotrrtt  reoiproqifly  cause 
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and  effect  of  each  other,  inasmuch  aa 
they  have  both  the  same  origin — the 
departure  of  the  nation,  in  feeling  and 
pracriofi,  from  the  idea  in  which  it  was 
founded.  Nations,  like  man  himself, 
have  certain  ends  or  ideals  of  existence, 
which  constitute  the  inmost  ground  or 
essence  of  their  being,  and  when  they 
depart  from  these,  they  either  degrade 
themselves  into  some  lower  form,  or 
grow  into  monsters.  Men  who  cease  to 
be  men,  become  either  animals  or  fiends. 
Nation*,  which  lose  their  constituent 
principle^  fall  into  barbarism,  or  rush 
into  same  diabolic  fury.  Their  salva- 
tion lies  alone  in  their  adherence  to  the 
great  thought  which  gave  them  their 
original  organic  unity.  Now,  the  great 
thought,  the  fundamental  idea,  the  con- 
stituent principle  of  our  nationality, 
Was  the  liberty  of  all  men,  secured  by 
'equal  laws,  and  defended  from  invasion, 

'either  on  the  part  of  the  state  or  of 
individuals,  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  The  peculiarity  of  organization 
by  which  this  liberty  was  made  sure, 
was  that  distribution  of  power  whereby 
every  mature  locality  was  rendered  free 
and  supreme  in  whatever  concerned 
itself  solely,  yet  cooperative  in  more 
general  spheres,  so  that  there  was  a 
perfect  equilibrium  in  the  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces  of  government, 
as  in  the  solar  system.  The  great 
object  of  the  arrangement  was  the  se- 
curity, the  elevation,  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  who,  regarded  as  the  child 
of  God,  as  the  joint  heir  with  others  of 
the  earth,  as  an  immortal  spirit,  capable 
of  an  infinite  growth  in  love,  and  truth, 
and  beauty,  was  too  sacred  not  to  be 
hedged  round  by  every  defense,  and 
helped  forward  by  every  kind  nurture 
and  care.  He  was  the  Prince  of  the 
Great  King,  for  whom  all  the  granaries 
were  to  be  filled,  and  all  the  treasures 
displayed,  and  all  the  bells  to  ring  out 

•  a  joyous  welcome. 

We  must  return  to  out  fundamental 
principles,  to  our  primitive  spirit,  to 
the  noble  and  manly  moral  tone,  which 
made  us  giants  in  our  youth,  but  in 
the  loss  of  which  we  dwindle  into 
dwarfs.  No  single  measure  of  improve- 
ment, nor  series  of  measures,  can  help 
ns,  if  we  do  not  reoover,  along  with 
them,  the  old  inward  health  and  sound- 
ness. A  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
Prohibition,  for  instance,  at  which  so 
many  aim,  though  important  as  a  sign 
of  repentance,  and  as  a  restitution  tor 
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wrong  done,  would  be,  in  itself,  but  a 
first  step  towards  the  infinitely  greater 
end,  the  regeneration  of  the  mind  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
There  will  be  no  peace,  nor  purity,  nor 
noble  vigor,  until,  as  a  federation,  we 
shall  have  discharged  ourselves  of  all' 
responsibility  for  a  system  vitally  at 
war  with  its  objects.  The  separate 
states  have  a  larger  and  more  difficult 
task,  and  they  must  stand  or  fall  by 
their  fidelity  to  its  duties;  they  must 
struggle  with  their  own  burdens;  we 
cannot  help  or  relieve  them,  except  by 
their  own  consent;  but  the  confed- 
eracy has  hut  one  single,  plain,  and 
inevitable  course.  It  must  be  free! 
how  wildly  soever  interested  factions 
may  rage  against  the  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  ground  that  has  been  lost, 
deep  and  wide  as  are  the  delusions 
which  are  to  be  scattered,  painful  as 
may  be  the  process  of  healing,  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and 
marrow,  the  Republic  must  be  free! 
The  dearest  memories  of  the  past,  the 
saddening  aspects  of  the  present,  the 
hopes  of  the  future  alike  proclaim  it  as 
the  imperative  law  of  duty  for  us  of  the 
present  day,  that  the  Republic  must  be 
free.    As  in  days  of  yore— 

u  Hills  flung  that  cry  to  hills  around, 
And  ocean-mart  replied  to  mart, 
And  streams,  whose  springs  were  yet 

unfound, 
Pealed  far  away  the  startling  sound. 
Into  the  forest's  heart" 

.  So  let  it  be  again  flung  abroad  till 
••very  stain  is  wiped  from  our  soil,  and 
the  recreancy  of  our  hearts  retrieved. 
There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  nations, 
as  there  is  in  the  life  of  the  individual, 
and  as  there  was  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
when  the  Devil  carries  them  up  into  a 
high  mountain,  and  offers  them  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  if  they  will  but 
worship  him.  At  such  a  time  have  we 
arrived:  in  our  national  career.  The 
spirit  of  evil  points  us  to  the  vast  out- 
lying regions  of  the  globe,  and  he 
promises  that  all  these  shall  be  ours, 
with  riches,  and  power  and  glory,  if  we 
will  but  covet  them  and  take  them,- and 
think  no  more  of  the  other  spirit,  whioh 
only  whispers  in  sadness  to  our  inmost 
soul,  that  goodness  is  better  than  wealth, 
that  truth  is  greater  than  power,  and 
that  the  beauty  of  a  humane  and  benig- 
nant life  is  the  brightest  glory  of  man. 
Let  us  beware  how  we  choose ! 
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EDITORIAL    NOTE8. 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


A  Wakt  in  Literature.-- De  Quincey, 
in  a  recent  essay,  referring  to  the  tendency 
of  modern  science  to  an  extreme  division, 
instances  medicine  as  subdividing  itself 
into  a  distinct  ministry,  not  only  of  the 
several  organs  of  the  body,  oculists,  au- 
rists,  dentists,  chiropodists,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
almost  upon  the  several  diseases  of  the 
same  organ.  A  great  benefit,  he  argues, 
will  arise  from  this  development,  provided 
the  sub-dividing  tendency  can  be  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  generalizing  ten- 
dency, so  as  to  retain  the  unity  of  the 
sciences.  Tet  this  remark  of  his  suggests 
another,  which  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
increasing  scientific  multiplicity  the  possi- 
bility of  popularizing  it  grows  more  and 
more  out  of  the  question.  Every  day  the 
gulf  is  widening  between  the  savan  and 
the  popular  mind,  or  even  the  best  literary 
mind.  At  the  late  Scientific  Convention, 
for  instance,  how  many  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  were  quite  beyond  the  appre- 
hension of  all  but  those  who  had  made 
science  an  object  of  special  study!  In  the 
twelve  goodly  tomes  of  Natural  History, 
which  Agassiz  promises,  how  much  of  it 
will  in  reality  be  too  well-done  for  gener- 
al public  enlightenment  and  instruction! 
Like  our  own  magnificent  State  Natural 
History,  it  will  be  addressed  to  the  initia- 
ted and  not  to  us  profane  vulgars.  Eve9y 
rich  man  will  have  it  in  his  library,  and 
every  Lyceum  and  Mechanics'  Institute ; 
yet  how  few,  beside  scientific  men,  strictly 
so-called,  will  be  able  to  read  it,  or  do 
more  than  refer  to  it  at  long  intervals? 

But  must  men  of  science  give  up  their  mi- 
nute and  extensive  researches  on  that 
account?  Must  they  agree  to  confine  their 
tasks  to  a  prescribed  circle  of  inquiry? 
Must  they  abandon  the  large  outlying  re- 
gions of  nature  of  which  they  are  still 
ignorant,  and  which  invite  their  scrutiny 
and  penetration?  Not  at  all:  for  that 
were  to  quit  the  domain  of  science  alto- 
gether, and  surrender  one  of  the  intellec- 
tual characteristics  and  triumphs  of  the 
modern  epoch.  At  the  same  time,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  keep  the  world, 
the  literary  world,  at  least,  aufait  to  their 
discoveries  and  progress.    A  new  class  is 


needed — a  class  of  middle  men  or  inter- 
preters— to  stand  between  the  original  in- 
vestigator and  the  public,  and  to  give  the 
best  results  of  the  newest  inquiry,  is  a 
readable  and  interesting  shape.  What  aa 
excellent  railroad  volume,  for  instance, 
could  be  made  of  our  state  geology,  in 
which  the  abstruser  terms  should  be  avoid- 
ed, and  still  the  substance  be  retained. 
Of  course,  the  savan  himself  will  not  do 
this ;  the  greater  number  of  simply  literary 
men  are  incapable  of  doing  it ;  and  so  we 
say  that  a  new  order  of  writers  is  required 
for  that  specific  purpose.  We  have  said 
that  investigators  will  not  generally  un- 
dertake this  task,  because  it  requires  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  talent,  not  always  theirs,  for 
its  accomplishment :  still,  a  sufficient  man- 
ner of  them  have  undertaken  it,  luckily,  to 
enable  us  to  illustrate  what  we  mean,  by 
their  own  successful  labors.  In  the  first 
rank  of  a  somewhat  special,  but  nervous 
and  lucid  treatment  of  their  subject,  we 
should  place  the  "Chemical  Letters"  of 
Liebig,  written  with  all  the  nervous  haste 
of  a  hand  urgent  to  return  to  its  more  le- 
gitimate labors,  yet  feeling  a  duty  to  lis 
science  and  the  public,  and  laying  before 
the  world  an  exposition  of  the  very  science 
which  might  have  been  first  chosen  to 
show  the  impracticableness  of  exposition. 
Brilliant  in  manipulation,  Liebig  barteaa 
into  the  arena  of  commerce,  puts  himself 
en  rapport  with  the  business  world,  and 
after  showing  an  enviable  faculty  of  ex- 
pression, returns  with  equal  facility  to  the 
minute  labors  of  the  laboratory.  So  with 
the  comparative  anatomist,  Owen,  incom- 
parable in  logical  and  generalizing  powera, 
he  has  laid  before  the  learned  world,  in 
language  as  clear  aa  his  subject  would 
admit,  the  most  abstruse  of  researches. 
In  Geology,  again,  we  have  another  great 
example ;  the  popular  volumes  of  Hugh 
Miller,  which,  lacking  in  little  of  the 
soundness  and  the  technicality  exacted  by 
the  man  of  science,  for  they  almost  need 
the  use  of  a  glossary,  have  still  been  more 
read  than  any  thoroughly  scientific  books 
we  can  quote.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  sole  examples ;  they  but  suggest  the 
order  of  sound  popular  writers  who  bars 
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recently  placed  themselves  between  the 
public  and  the  closets  of  the  philosophers. 
Schleiden,  in  the  Biography  of  Plants, 
has  become  a  kind  of  Liebig  of  Botany, 
and  an  able  though  daring  innovator  to 
boot.  In  his  wake  stand  Henfrey,  Unger, 
and  Schouw.  Then,  can  we  forget  the 
success  of  Guyot's  "Earth  and  Man,  or 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Globe,"  or, 
the  broad  and  all-embracing  Cosmos,  and 
the  more  special  manuals  of  Lyell?  The 
name  of  Lardner  has  long  held  a  peculiar 
place  in  physical  science :  not  endowed 
with  any  inventive  power,  without  having 
in  any  marked  degree  contributed  to  the 
direct  advancement  of  science,  bnt  pos- 
sessed of  practical  talent  and  of  lucidity 
of  description  rather  than  of  eloquence, 
his  name  for  many  years  prominently 
figured  in  England  as  an  oracle,  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  as  the  mouth-piece  of 
everything  pertaining  to  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  the  explanation  of  which,  and  his 
possession  of  an  unusual  faculty  of  eluci- 
dation, which,  to  this  moment,  in  London 
makes  him  the  busy  purveyor  of  the  numer- 
ous popular  tracts,  and  text  books  to  the 
English  public.  It  is  to  the  enterprise  of 
Doctor  Lardner  the  public  is  indebted  for 
a  scientific  discourse  of  a  much  more  lofty 
character;  that  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
published  in  the  Cabinet  Library. 

We  might  add  a  dozen  or  two  more 
names  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  not 
forgetting,  among  the  rest,  the  admirable 
papers  of  Professor  Scheie  de  Vere,  and 
others,  contributed  to  our  own  Magazine ; 
but  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
what  we  mean. 

It  was  but  lately  we  asked  one  of  our 
ablest  professors,  why  the  most  lovely  of 
pursuits,  Botany,  which,  by  dint  of  classi- 
fication, has  been  effectually  mummified 
into  the  dryest  of  all  subjects — why  it  was 
not  all  written  upon  from  some  euch  half 
dozen  stand  points  as :  The  connection  of 
plant  life  with  temperature  and  lati- 
tude, with  geological  zones  of  soil :  and 
with  plants  as  influenced  by  maritime 
climate,  aridity,  mechanical  conditions, 
etc.,  instead  of  the  usual  not  very 
intelligible  heads  of  Tbalamoflore,  Caly- 
cyflorro,  Clerogens,  and-so-forth,  together 
with  the  further  moderate  subdivision  of 
no  less  than  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
families ;  and,  while  he  professed  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  out  some  such  plan, 
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at  some  future  leisure  period,  one  could 
not  help  seeing  that,  in  his  mind,  all  this 
was  already  pretty  much  realized,  in  these 
fearfully  condensed  tables  of  analysis 
which  botanists  hold  up  to  you,  as  master- 
pieces of  condensation  and  labor-saving 
obscurity. 

The  man  of  science,  when  addressed 
upon  this  point,  says  to  you,  "  Why,  my 
dear  sir,  if  ,  in  a  subject  like  that  of  the 
description  of  nature,  we  were  to  under- 
take the  task  of  popularizing,  by  making 
our  writings  what  is  more  in  accordance 
with  literary  style,  in  exchange  for  our 
usual  succinctness  of  description,  so  vo- 
luminous is  the  field  of  our  investigation, 
that  we  should  almost  cover  the  earth  with 
letter-press."  Then,  gentlemen  naturalists, 
we  say  to  you,  cover  the  earth  with  letter- 
press, and  we  will  tell  you  why.  Read, 
for  example,  the  average  printed  matter 
of  "  Household  Words,"  now  reaching  its 
twelfth  volume.  You  will  there  learn  how 
much  the  mass  of  the  reading  public  will 
bear  to  have  an  idea  amplified,  turned 
over  in  every  possible  angle  of  regard, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  the  style  even 
diluted,  so  that  clearness  and  interest  may 
be  gained  through  abundant  exposition, 
rather  than  mere  brevity  and  condensation 
with  its  accompanying  meagerness  and 
obscurity.  There  you  will  see  how  little, 
with  the  reader,  depends  upon  a  numerical 
array  and  crowding  together  of  facts,  and 
how  much  in  that  which  is  truly  literary 
in  the  mode  of  their  presentation. 

In  the  collected  works  of  De  Quincey, 
amounting  to  eight  or  ten  volumes,  in 
which  the  quality  of  verbal  extension  is 
almost  as  marvelous  as  that  surfacing 
property  ascribed  to  some  of  the  malleable 
metals,  the  public  has  not  yet  expressed 
itself  as  at  all  encumbered.  If  ten  volumes, 
then,  of  De  Quincey,  why  not  fifty  of 
Agassiz,  if  they  do  but  excel  in  literary 
charm  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  preg- 
nant with  underlying  principle,  and  with 
ideas.  Look,  again,  at  the  collected  works 
of  a  Herder,  of  Richter,  at  the  "  Memoirs 
of  George  Sand,"  already  reaching  seven- 
teen volumes,  and  not  yet  complete  ;  con- 
sider whether  the  world  has  ever  groaned 
under  the  prolific  pens  and  the  fertility  of 
those  popular  names?  Are  they  not  rather 
blessed  for  their  bequests,  and  likely  to  be 
read  for  all  time  to  come  T  And  why  should 
not  science  be  made  equally  popular  T 
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Modern  Mystbbiw  Explained  am>  Ex- 
posed.—Dr.  Mahan,  of  Ohio,  has  under- 
taken to  give  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
theories  of  the  spiritualists,  as  those  people 
call  themselves  who  ascribe  the  curious 
phenomena  of  rappings,  etc.,  to  an  ultra- 
mundane origin.    He  requires  nearly  five 
hundred  closely  printed  pages  to  do  it  in, 
but  when  the  reader  gets  to  the  end  of 
them,  he  feels  that  some  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  or  upon  particu- 
lar branches  of  it,  but  that,  as  a  whole,  the 
matter  remains  quite  as  involved  as  it  was 
before.    It  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  book  has  only  a  second- 
ary connection  with  the  principal  theme, 
the  first  part,  for  instance,  being  taken  up 
with  a  refutation  of  the  rhapsodies  of 
A.  J.  Davis,  another  with  a  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  a  third 
with  a  criticism  of  the  claims  of  Sweden- 
borg.    What  is  said  of  Davis  is  superflu- 
ous; the  argument  in  defense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  a  thousand  times  more  ably 
given  elsewhere j  and  the  remarks  on  Swe- 
denborg  betray  such  an  utter  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  man 
and  hie  thought  that  they  are  almost  worth- 
less.    We   must  express  some   surprise, 
therefore,  that  a  writer  of  President  Ma- 
han 's  pretensions  should,  in  the  first  place, 
waste  his  time  and  the  reader's,  in  an  ex- 
posure of  Davis's  absurdities,  which  are 
certainly  not  of  a  nature  to  mislead  any- 
body with  a  grain  of  mental  sanity  left, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  he  should, 
when  he  comes  to  grapple  with  a  really 
formidable  topic,  like  the  syBtem  of  the 
Scandinavian  seer,  be  satisfied  with  so  ex- 
ceedingly superficial  a  view  of  it,  discover- 
ing an  ignorance  of  its  first  principles,  and 
repeating,  without  inquiry,  the  statements 
of  others  no  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
himself.     What  would  be  thought  of  a 
philosopher  who,  in  attempting  to  estimate 
the  schemes  of  Plato,  Hegel,  Coleridge, 
Comte,  or  any  other  great  thinker,  should 
first  assume  their  mental  hallucination, 
and  then  argue  the  case  from  that  assump- 
tion?   But  such  a  proceeding  is  no  fairer 
in  the  case  of  Swedenborg  than  it  would 
be  in  that  of  any  other  speculator.    He 
might  be  mistaken  in  his  claims  to  a  divine 
illumination,  and  yet  be  fundamentally 
correct  in  his  theories  or  principles.    We 
do  not  say  that  he  was  correct  (for  we  are 
not  able  to  decide  so  large  a  question)! 


but  we  do  say  that  his  philosophy  is  a  con- 
sistent whole,  as  much  so  as  Plato's  pagan 
philosophy,  or  Comte's  positive  philoso- 
phy, and  ought  to  be  judged  of  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  from  our  opinion  of  the 
author's  psychological  state.  It  is  true 
he  himself  asserts  a  special  authority  for 
what  he  says,  but  an  enlightened  criticism 
ought  to  put  that  aside,  and  decide  tit 
value  of  the  message  by  it  contents.  Had 
this  been  done,  we  conceive  that  we  might 
have  had  a  much  more  impartial  and  satis- 
factory estimate  of  this  wonderful  mystic 
than  any  that  has  yet  been  written.  Emer- 
son, in  his  Representative  Men,  has  char- 
acterized him  from  the  Emersonian  stand- 
point, and  has,  consequently,  given  u 
an  instructive  essay — far  more  interest- 
ing than  any  written  from  the  extreme 
stand-points  of  those  who  accept  him  either 
as  an  infallible  teacher,  or  as  an  unmiti- 
gated humbug. 

As  to  spiritualism  itself,  which  is  ike 
proper  subject  of  Dr.  Maban's  hook,  he 
does  not  deny  the  facts  of  the  case,  bathe 
endeavors  to  show,  first,  that  similar  or 
analogous  facts  arise  from  known  mundaaa 
causes;  second,  that  the  so-called  spirit 
manifestations  occur  in  circumstances  in 
which  such  causes  are  known  to  act;  and 
third,  that  such  manifestations  proceed 
from  such  causes  and  not  from  the  agency 
of  disembodied  spirits.  These  positions  he 
illustrates  with  great  ingenuity  and  force 
of  reasoning,  but  assuming,  as  he  does,  the 
existence  of  Reichenbach's  Odylic  Force, 
which  has  not  yet  been  admitted  by  sci- 
ence, and  neglecting  certain  alleged  phe- 
nomena which  cannot  be  accounted  far  on 
mesmeric  grounds,  his  conclusions  are  sot 
always  convincing.  To  explain  spiritaal- 
ism  by  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  the  od>lie 
force,  etc.,  is  to  illustrate  one  dark  subject 
by  another  quite  as  dark.  Still,  we  think 
all  these  different  manifestations  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  and  will,  by  and  by, 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  a  really 
scientific,  and  not  a  metaphysical  mind, 
lead  to  a  philosophical  solution.  The  troth 
is,  that  at  present  there  is  too  great  a 
want  of  well-authenticated  facts  to  warrant 
a  safe  generalization.  The  spiritualists 
themselves  are  too  credulous  and  excited, 
and  too  much  taken  up  with  their  foregone 
hypotheses  to  be  good  reporters  of  facts, 
and  the  scientific  men  proper  ignore  the 
subject,  just  as  they  did  or  do  phrenology, 
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mesmerism,  etc  In  the  mean  time,  this 
part  of  Dr.  Mahaa's  book,  or  the  much 
abler  book  of  Dr.  Rogers,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, may  be  read  with  profit  by  earnest 
and  truth-seeking  inquirers. 

Annals  of  San  Francisco.— That  the 
present  is  a  "  fast7'  age  is  proved  by  many 
things,  but  by  none  more  signally  than  the 
rapid  march  of  nations  from  nothing  to 
notoriety.  California  is  not  in  her  teens, 
and  yet  publishes  her  "  annals"  in  a  huge 
volume,  full  of  curious  matter,  and  aston- 
ishing adventures.  If  we  were  not  the 
contemporaries  of  the  changes  recorded, 
we  would  not  believe  the  report.  A  great 
deal,  in  earlier  periods  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
not  half  so  improbable,  is  voted  fabulous 
by  all  the  historians,  on  the  grounds  of  its 
utter  improbability.  But  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage modern  nations  possess  in  the 
printing  press  and  books.  They  may  nar- 
rate the  tale  of  their  lives,  even  from  their 
cradles.  No  future  Niebuhr  or  Grote  will 
be  able  to  say  that  the  story  has  no  foun- 
dation but  in  their  fancies.  The  golden 
gate  will  not  be  turned  into  a  legend  as 
the  golden  fleece  was,  nor  the  gocd  Bhip 
which  carried  out  the  first  colonists  become 
a  second  Argo.  Sutter,  and  Fremont,  and 
Marshall,  will  not  grow  into  demi-gods, 
nor  the  squabble  among  the  squatters  take 
the  mythical  proportions  of  wars  in  heaven. 
Everything  is  known  about  the  origin  of 
California,  but  is  none  the  less  strange  for 
being  known.  It  is  marvelous  without  the 
aid  of  the  mythopoic  faculties.  The  wil- 
derness of  yesterday,  transformed  into  the 
populous,  civilized  city  of  to-day,  is  a 
standing  miracle. 

Messrs.  Soul£,  Gihon,  and  Nisbkt— for 
it  has  taken  three  men  to  prepare  this  pon- 
derous book— have  delivered  what  they 
had  to  say,  profusely,  yet  well.  They 
have  condensed  from  the  newspapers,  all 
that  it  was  essential  to  preserve  concern- 
ing the  rise  and  progress  of  the  new  State, 
putting  it  together  with  skill,  and  not  flat- 
tering the  Californians  more  than  is  in- 
evitable in  young  writers  discoursing  to  a 
young  people.  Youth  are  prone  to  exag- 
gerate, and  a  youth  so  premature  as  that 
of  California,  has,  perhaps,  a  right  to  ex- 
aggerate. Making  every  deduction  on  that 
score,  however,  her  growth  is  still  unpar- 
alleled. How  can  a  people  who  have 
sprung  at  once  from  chaos  into  empire, 
fail  to  be  conscious  of  it?  A  man  strapped 


to  a  locomotive,  would  he  not  know  that 
he  was  going?  and  might  he  not  boast  of 
considerable  speed? 

Beside  the  letter  press  of  this  volume, 
giving  historical  and  descriptive  incidents, 
it  contains  excellent  maps  of  the  state  and 
the  chief  city,  some  seventy  or  eighty 
illustrations  of  scenery  and  buildings,  and 
portraits  of  many  of  the  more  prominent 
men  and  women.  The  constitution  of 
the  state,  the  charter  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  statistics  of  production,  population, 
imports,  etc.,  are  also  added,  to  render 
it  of  value  to  the  business  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  historian  and  the  curious  student 
It  must  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  stand- 
ard work  on  California. 

Japan  :  as  it  was  and  is.-— Probably  no 
part  of  the  globe,  excepting  the  lands 
about  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  poles,  is  less 
known  to  the  civilized  world  than  Japan. 
Yet  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Japan  since  the  first  mention  of  it  by 
the  renowned  Marco  Polo,  about  the  year 
A  D.,  1298,  by  different  adventurers,  who 
had  visited  its  coast,  and  by  commer- 
cial and  other  agents,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  permitted  a  slight  inter- 
course with  its  people.  Mr.  Hildrkth, 
therefore,  has  performed  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  reading  world,  in  collecting 
the  most  trustworthy  of  these  accounts  in  a 
single  volume,  connecting  them  by  a  thread 
of  historic  narrative,  and  working  up  into 
an  interesting  shape  nearly  all  that  is  yet 
revealed  of  our  strange  antipodes.  Far  as 
the  Japanese  are  removed  from  us,  and 
small  as  are  their  influences  upon  mankind, 
the  reports  of  their  civilization  are  so  new 
and  curious,  that  one  peruses  them  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  attention.  They 
open  to  us  a  new  language,  a  new  litera- 
ture, and,  to  some  extent,  a  new  politics ; 
while  the  recent  visits  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition invest  them  with  a  peculiar  and 
timely  interest.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
Mr.  Hildreth  has  executed  his  labor  with 
great  care  and  patience.  He  seems  to  have 
left  no  source  of  information  unconsulted, 
and  he  gives  the  result  in  a  plain,  some- 
what dry  style,  but  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  precision.  .  No  other  book  upon 
Japan  can  compare  with  his  in  the  fullness 
of  its  details.  He  has  swept  the  spoils  of 
all  the  libraries  into  his  basket  The  volume 
Is  also  enriched  by  a  good  outline  map,  a 
glossary  of  terms,  and  an  index,  in  which 
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many  curious  things  in  regard  to  the  Ja- 
panese tongue,  names,  adventures,  pro- 
ducts, customs,  etc.,  are  gathered.  Among 
the  political  parties  of  Japan,  by  the  way, 
we  notice  one,  of  which  the  members 
are  called  Inoetz-no-Kajoru,  meaning  the 
"  Frogs-in-a-well, "  and  referring  to  those 
who  hold  Japan  to  be  the  greatest  of  em- 
pires :  that  is,  they  see  no  more  of  the  sky 
than  the  circumference  of  the  well  allows 
them  to  see — but,  we  suspect,  this  party  is 
not  confined  to  Japan. 

Panama  and  Aspinwall. — Among  the 
gentlemen  who  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  to  a  plea- 
sure-trip in  the  tropics,  was  Dr.  Robert 
Tomes  of  this  city,  who  has  liquidated  his 
fare  in  the  shape  of  a  lively  and  instructive 
book  about  the  trip.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  steamboat  and  railroad  associations  will 
like  his  plain  speaking  in  regard  to  some 
of  their  arrangements,  but  the  public  as- 
suredly will,  as  they  will  also  like  the  droll 
and  striking  views  which  the  Doctor  has 
given  of  life  on  the  Isthmus.  He  has  a 
keen  eye  for  the  characteristic  in  men  and 
things,  and  his  pen  (for  which  we  suspect 
he  now  and  then  uses  his  scalpel),  readily 
puts  in  sharp  relief  what  the  eye  sees. 
Dr.  Tomes  is  a  cheerful  traveler,  who 
grumbles  when  there  is  real  occasion,  but 
in  general  passes  on  his  way,  with  a  sunny, 
open  disposition.  His  book,  brief  as  it  is, 
gives  one  a  clear  feeling  of  the  scenery 
and  society  of  the  land  it  describes.  The 
extraordinary  enterprise,  whose  comple- 
tion was  the  occasion  of  the  visit,  receives 
proper  notice  and  explanation. 

Pictures  of  Europe. — As  some  fond 
papas  are  not  always  fortunate  In  giv- 
ing names  to  their  babes,  so  some  au- 
thors are  not  happy  in  christening  their 
books.  Mr.  Bartol  is  a  specimen  of 
the  latter  sort.  His  work  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  Picture*  of  Europe,  as 
there  is  much  more  frame  than  picture.  It 
would  have  been  more  truly  and  simply 
described  as  essays  or  sermons  suggested 
by  a  tour  of  Europe.  It  consists  mainly 
of  thoughts — interspersed,  it  is  true,  by 
fine  descriptions  of  scenes  and  events  in 
Europe — but  possessing  few  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  painting.  Instead  of  writing 
an  itinerary,  which  would  hare  been  to 
some  extent  a  repetition  of  the  guide- 
books and  the  works  of  previous  travelers, 
he  has,  like  Mr.  Ware,  in  his  European 


Capitals,  grouped  his  impressions  nate 
distinct  heads,  such  as  Lakes,  Mountains, 
Society,  the  Church,  History,  etc-,  which 
he  treats  in  a  highly  intellectual  and 
graceful  way.  Any  thoughtful  man  wfll, 
we  think,  read  the  book  to  the  end,  if  he 
once  begins  it;  not  merely  for  the  agreea- 
ble memories  it  may  revive,  bat  fair  the 
charm  of  the  style,  the  rigorous  andi 
thoughts  and  the  good  and  manly 
ments  it  imparts.  The  author  has  both  am 
eye  for  nature  and  art,  and  a  soul  for 
society  and  the  deep  poetry  of  existence. 

One  chapter,  which  has  pleased  us  much. 
Is  that  on  the  **  Superiority  of  Art  to  .Na- 
ture *,"  not  because  we  hold  its  conclusions 
to  be  in  every  respect  sustainable,  but  'be- 
cause it  is  an  argument  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   So  much  cant  is  uttered  now-a-dajs 
about  "imitating  nature,"  and  "copying 
nature/'  as  if  that  were  possible  or  desira- 
ble, or  as  if  nature  were  above  and  not 
subservient  to  man,  that  it  delights  one  to 
find  an  occasional  word  in  behalf  of  our 
true  human  rank.    If  artists  should  follow 
the  advice  of  the  greater  part  of  the  late 
theoretical  writers  on  art,  their  labors 
would  be  swamped  in  a  mesh  of  material- 
isms.   But  their  genius,  their  human  soak, 
their  ardent  aspirations  for  a  truth  and 
beauty,  of  which  nature  is,  but  the  dead 
symbol,  saves  them  from  this  distressing 
wreck  and  degradation.  At  the  same  time 
we  regard  Mr.  Bartol's  discussion  of  the 
subject  as  altogether  too  vague  in  thought 
He  confounds  art,  in  instancing  the  Stelvia 
pass  as  a  specimen  of  it,  with  mere  me- 
chanical contrivance,  and  he  denies  that 
nature  is  an  out-growth  of  the  spiritual 
state  of  man ;  and,  in   consequence,  has 
made  a  singular  jumble  of  fundamental 
principles. 

The  Hidden  PATH.-Our Richmond  novel- 
ist, Miss  Marion  Harland,  has  followed  up 
the  success  of  her  first  venture,  "Alone," 
with  a  second  work,  which  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  it— named,  The  Hidden  Path.  It  is 
a  domestic  story,  founded  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  certain  estimable  young  people, 
who,  after  the  usual  trials  and  difficulties 
of  this  mortal  state,  get  married  and  seen 
to  be  quite  happy.  It  is  told  with  con- 
siderable power  and  great  good  taste.  Its 
descriptions  evince  careful  observation  of 
social  life  and  insight  into  character.  In 
sentiment  it  is  most  unexceptionable,  and 
the  religious  sentiment  particularly  is  a 
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large  advance  upon  that  of -'Alone,"  which 
we  thought  at  the  time  a  little  bit  canty. 
The  chief  defect  of  it  is  want  of  variety  in 
the  personages  introduced.  There  are  no 
less  than  three  or  four  heroines,  and  quite 
as  many  heroes,  different  from  each  other, 
of  course,  and  yet  not  very  decidedly  dif- 
ferent Miss  Bella  is  a  lovely,  self-denying 
young  woman,  and  so  is  Miss  Isabel,  and 
Miss  Marion ;  and  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  noble 
young  man,  and  so  is  Mr.  Frank  Lyie,  and 
Mr.  Powhie  Norwood,  and  Dr.  Merton. 
They  are  all  excellent  people  (with  only 
one  real  villain  among  them— Papa  Snow- 
den — who  marries  rich  widows,  etc.),  but 
one  gets  glimpses  of  others,  not  so  good, 
or,  rather,  good  in  another  way,  whom  one 
would  like  to  have  seen  more  of.  Negro 
Ben,  for  instance,  and  the  Aunty  in  the 
kitchen,  with  Mrs.  Norwood  and  the  old 
maid  Ellis,  discover  idiosyncrasies,  which, 
had  they  been  more  fully  worked  out,  would 
have  varied  and  enlivened  the  narrative,  re- 
lieving the  general  sombre  impression  which 
is  now  left  by  many  parts  of  the  book.  It 
would  be  a  great  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dark  inward  struggles  with  which  the 
principal  people  torment  themselves, to  come 
upon  a  right  hearty  laugh  now  and  then- 
some  creature  who  is  not  at  all  "subjective," 
—but  lives  on  for  the  pure  fun  of  the  thing 
— who  has  no  particulars  entiment  or  senti- 
mentalities, but  a  vast  fund  of  health  and 
enjoyment.  There  is  some  nice  discrimi- 
nation of  character  in  Miss  Harland's 
novel,  and  the  narrative  is  well  sustained ; 
but  we  wish  she  had  more  "animal 
spirits"— more  jocundity  and  delight,  and 
less  iteration  of  woes,  which  are  mostly 
morbid,  and  sometimes  tedious.  Cannot 
she  give  us  a  picture  of  southern  life,  as  it 
is,  with  no  reformatory  or  moral  purpose 
whatever,  except  what  may  be  contained 
In  the  reality  itself? 

Religious  Books. — Mr.  Blanchard,  who 
seems  determined  that  America  shall  lose 
none  of  the  uneasy  skepticism  of  Europe, 
having  furnished  us  with  Comte  and 
Strauss,  now  adds  thereto  Greiq's  Creed 
of  Christianity—*  searching  criticism  of 
the  orthodox  faith.  It  is  written  in  so 
earnest  and  sincere  a  spirit,  that  one  sym- 
pathises with  the  poor  author  in  his  per- 
plexities. But  it  occurs  to  us,  meanwhile, 
that  most  of  the  difficulties  which  modern 
writers  find  in  religion,  arise  from  the 
fact,  that  they  regard  the  understanding 


alone  as  the  exclusive  source  and  judge 
of  truth.  How  would  it  do  for  one  to  go 
through  a  gallery  of  art  on  that  principle, 
making  his  intellect,  and  not  his  imagina- 
tion and  heart  with  it,  the  guide  to  his 
judgment  T  Or,  how  would  it  do  to  regard 
nature  in  the  light  of  scientific  revelation 
alone,  and  not  as  she  addresses  herself, 
with  thousand-fold  splendors  of  color  and 
shape,  to  the  senses  and  the  affections? 
Well,  then,  shall  we  approach  religion  with 
anything  less  than  the  whole  man?  It  is 
remarkable  that,  while  the  defenders  and 
opponents  of  Christianity  are  pomeling 
each  other  about  the  "evidences,  etc.," 
Christianity  rests  its  proofs  upon  a  single 
ground  .---"If  ye  do  my  will,  ye  shall 
know,"  etc.  Suppose  some  of  the  skeptics 
should  try  to  settle  the  questions  which 
trouble  them,  in  that  way  ? 

—A  book  on  the  Christian  Life,  by  Mr. 
Bain,  is  a  hatcheling  of  Carlyle  and  his 
school,  from  the  stand-point  of  Calvinism, 
by  a  brother  Scotchman,  who  has  an  im- 
mense reverence  for  the  idol  be  yet  flings 
to  the  earth.  He  contends  that  the  Cal- 
vin tetic  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
life  is,  after  all,  infinitely  more  rational  in 
its  principles,  and  more  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  than  the  pantheistic  theory,  and  he 
argues  the  question  with  great  zeal  and 
vigor.  In  illustration  of  the  power  of 
Christianity  over  the  individual  mind,  in 
its  various  constitution,  he  gives  minute 
and  appreciative  biographies  of  the  inner 
life  of  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  Chalmers, 
and  Foster,  and  of  its  power  over  society, 
by  remarks  upon  modern  philanthropic 
movements. 

—In  the  year  1785,  a  Mr.  Burnett, 
merchant  of  Aberdeen,  bequeathed  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  as  prizes  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  evidences  of  the  Di- 
vine existence  and  attributes,  to  be  paid 
every  forty  years.  The  first  premium 
amounts  to  £1800,  and  the  second  to  £600 ; 
and  these  were,  last  year,  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  R.  A.  Thompson,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Tullock,  both  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tul- 
lock's  essay,  entitled  Theism,  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country;  and,  though 
one  never  looks  for  much  merit  in  a  prize 
essay,  is  really  a  work  of  profound  thought 
and  force  of  logic.  It  first  .treats  of  the 
principles  of  Inductive  Evidence,  then  of 
Illustrative  Evidence,  then  of  Moral  Intui- 
tive Evidence,  and,  finally,  of  the  Divine 
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Wisdom  and  Goodness.  Dr.  Tullock  is  au 
courant  in  the  latest  theological  specula- 
tions, both  in  England  and  Germany,  and 
while  he  adheres,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
orthodox  standards  of  philosophy,  yet 
manifests  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  other  schools.  His  argument 
most  interest  all  those  who  are  susceptible 
of  an  interest  in  such  inquiries. 

A  Fault  Book. — Any  parent  or  instructor 
of  youth,  who  knows  how  the  young  mind 
craves  imaginative  food,  in  the  shape  of 
nursery  and  legendary  lore,  will  be  glad 
to  get  the  CKOd^B  Own  Book  of  Fairy  Tales 
— a  judicious  collection  of  some  of  the  best 
things  to  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  the  ancient  Mr.  Newbury's  publica- 
tions. We  know  of  one  venerable  gentle- 
man, at  least,  whose  various  experiences 
in  the  way  of  editing  daily  newspapers  and 
monthly  magazines,  and  sometimes  both 
together,  have  not  so  tasked  his  brain  as 
the  demands  of  a  certain  small  circle,  who 
look  to  him  for  the  latest  reports  from  the 
realm  of  giant  and  fairy.  He  is  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  any  assistance  from  foreign 
sources,  and  he  doubts  not  that  others,  in 
like  circumstances,  will  be  equally  glad. 
A  portable  volume,  with  Aladdin,  and  AU 
Baba,  and  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  Cin- 
derella, and  Blue  Beard,  and  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb,  and  some  two  dozen  more  choice 
extracts  from  the  store-houses  of  juvenile 
Action,  nicely  packed  between  its  two 
covers,  must  prove  to  them  a  most  accept- 
able resource.  It  will  be,  also,  as  lasting 
as  it  is  acceptable,  for  this  species  of 
literature  is  of  the  perennial  kind.  It 
never  wears  out.  Like  the  greater  fictions 
which  have  made  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Shakespeare  so  enduring,  they  defy  the 
ravages  of  time.  They  float  down  the  cur- 
rent of  the  ages,  like  lilies  which  are 
freshened  by  the  flow  of  the  tide.  They 
are  always  in  bloom;  and,  as  long  as 
children  shall  be  born  (and  we  opine  that 
no  premature  frost  of  Shakerism,  or  sud- 
den fire  of  Millerism  will  cut  the  period 
short),  always  will  be.  Empires  may 
decay,  and  stars  withdraw  from  the.  sky, 
but,  until  this  great  globe  itself  dissolves, 
the  Bean  Stalk  of  Jack  will  flourish,  and 
Tom  Thumb  rise  heroic  over  destiny. 

The  Unholy  Alliance.— Mr.  Wm.  Giles 
Doe  has  written  a  most  enthusiastic  pro- 
test'against  the  part  which  England  and 


France  are  playing,  so  much  to  their 
serious  cost,  in  the  Eastern  affairs.  He 
regards  the  Eastern  Question  as,  at  bot- 
tom, a  question  between  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism ;  and  he  is  shocked  that 
the  leading  Christian  Nations  of  Europe 
should  lend  their  aid  to  the  great  arch- 
enemy of  Christ,  just  at  a  time  when  his 
empire  is  staggering  to  its  falL  For  Rus- 
sia he  does  not  cherish  any  particular  sym- 
pathy, but  in  the  existing  quarrel  he  thinks 
her  quite  in  the  right ;  and  he  expresses  a 
fervent  hope  that  she  may  succeed  in  the 
fearful  trial  of  strength  waged  around  8e- 
bastopol,  unless  England  and  France  change 
their  policy,  If  Mr.  Dix  were  personally 
one  of  the  parties  engaged,  he  could  not 
write  with  more  warmth  than  he  does  of 
the  merits  of  the  dispute.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  he 
says,  although  it  appears  to  us  he  over- 
estimates the  bearing  of  the  quarrel  on  the 
destinies  of  the  world.  In  one  place  he 
represents  this  war  as  the  greatest  event 
which  has  occurred  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  which  opinion  few  stu- 
dents of  history  will  concur.  Russia  is 
bound  to  possess  Constantinople,  he  pre- 
dicts, and  the  possession  of  it  will  render 
her,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  conunereial 
and  consequently  a  less  despotic  power.  In 
opposing  her  spread  in  that  direction, 
England  and  France  are  really  opposing 
her  civilization.  Despotism  can  only  exist 
as  a  kind  of  close  corporation,  and,  by 
opening  itself  to  the  moral  and  social  in- 
fluences of  the  world,  it  really  liberalises 
itself,  and  becomes  constitutional  and  free. 
This  point  is  stated  with  much  force  by 
Mr.  Dix,  whose  whole  argument,  indeed, 
deserves  attentive  consideration.  He  has 
fallen,  however,  into  one  great  heresy,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  which  is  in  the  sentiment 
that  the  political  tendency  of  this  age  is 
toward  consolidated  empire — and  which 
leads  him  into  an  unfriendly  attitude  to- 
wards the  republican  efforts  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Italy.  The  tendency  and 
hope  of  this  age  is  in  the  liberation  and 
freedom  of  the  nationalities,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  genuine  consolidation,  only 
despotism.  Indeed,  all  consolidation  is 
despotism ;  and  federation  alone,  between 
mutually  independent  states,  as  in  this 
country,  furnishes  the  key  to  vigorous  and 
stable  national  existence. 
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EUROPEAN    LITERATURE. 


England.— The  press  in  England  con- 
tinues to  be  more  rich  in  promises  than  in 
performance.  Perhaps  the  moBt  important 
book  npon  oar  table  is  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's new  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  JVewton.  The 
small  volume  published  by  Sir  David,  then 
plain  Dr.,  Brewster,  in  the  "Family  Li- 
brary" some  twenty  years  ago,  has  grown 
up  into  two  stately  octavos.  Sir  David 
has  had  access  to  valuable  MS.  collections, 
from  which  he  has  drawn  new  materials 
for  his  work.  The  whole  Flamsteed  corre- 
spondence has  thus  come  into  his  hands. 
Sir  David  Brewster  is  an  enthusiast  in  his 
task.  Not  satisfied  with  placing  Newton, 
the  philosopher,  at  the  head  of  the  "  bene- 
factors and  ornaments  of  their  species,"  he 
claims  for  Newton,  the  man,  a  character 
14  exhibiting  all  the  symmetry  of  which  an 
imperfect  nature  is  susceptible."  His  book 
is  so  truly  a  panegyric,  that,  before  finish- 
ing the  first  volume,  the  reader  begins  to 
sympathize  with  the  Athenian  who  voted 
Aristides  into  banishment  because  he  was 
weary  of  hearing  him  called  the  "  Just." 
If  this  were  the  only  consequence  of  Sir 
David's  partisanship  it  might  be  easily 
forgiven.  But  his  love  for  Newton,  or 
rather  for  Sir  David  Brewster's  hero,  has 
led  bim  into  strange  injustice  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Sir  Isaac.  It  surely  should 
have  sufficed  Sir  David  to  immolate  Archi- 
medes and  Anaxagoras,  Kepler  and  Coper- 
nicus on  the  shrine  of  Newton's  intel- 
lectual glory.  Is  it  not  going  too  far  to 
offer  up  the  good  name  of  so  mild,  and 
generous,  and  honorable  a  man  as  Leibnitz 
to  the  idol,  which  Sir  David's  hands  have 
reared,  of  Newton's  spiritual  perfections? 
According  to  Sir  David's  own  showing,  the 
discovery  of  the  Differential  Calculus  was 
made  independently  on  Newton  by  Leibnitz. 
Leibnitz  asked  of  Newton,  in  the  most 
candid  manner,  what  progress  he  had  made 
in  his  alleged  analytical  discoveries.  New- 
ton wrote,  in  October,  1676,  a  reply  not 
very  courteous  in  style,  and  rendered 
nearly  worthless  to  Leibnitz  by  the  fact 
that  the  meaning  of  the  most  important 
passage  it  contained  was  purposely  veiled 
from  him  by  an  enigmatical  arrangement 
of  the  words  1  This  churlish  reply  Newton 
kept  nearly  six  months  before  he  sent  it 
Leibnitz  instantly  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt by  a  letter,  in  which  he  frankly 


stated,  in  plain  language,  his  own  most 
important  discovery.  No  respectable  man, 
not  a  biographer,  could  have  failed  to  see 
and  to  lament  in  this  matter,  the  moral 
inferiority  of  the  great  Englishman  to  his 
German  contemporary.  Throughout  his 
account  of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  which 
followed  the  publication  of  Leibnitz's 
method,  (a  quarrel  of  Sir  Isaac's  own  seek- 
ing, since  Leibnitz  was  really  bound,  in 
courtesy,  to  say  nothing  of  alleged  dis- 
coveries which  Newton  had  himself  refused 
to  make  public),  Sir  David  BrewBter  pre- 
serves the  tone  of  a  passionate  partisan. 
He  roars  like  a  lion  when  he  finds  Newton 
thinking  that  he  has  been  charged  with 
plagiarism,  but  quite  "like  a  sucking 
dove"  when  Newton's  friends,  coarsely  and 
plainly,  bring  the  same  charge  against 
Leibnitz.  His  awkward  and  irate  advo- 
cacy will  do  no  more,  we  fear,  to  damage 
Newton's  reputation  in  this  affair,  than 
Newton  himself  ever  did. 

The  unfortunate  Flamsteed  fares  still 
worse  at  Sir  David's  hands.  He  is  charged 
with  downright  lying,  and  is  dismissed 
with  an  antithetical  kick,  as  "a  divine 
without  charity,  and  an  astronomer  with- 
out principles."  His  correspondence  is 
called  "revolting,"  on  p.  242  of  vol.  ii., 
although  on  p.  162  of  the  same  volume, 
Sir  David  asserts  that  Flamsteed  "bore 
his  misfortunes  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  never  failed  to  exhibit  in  his  conduct, 
and  to  express  in  his  writings,  the  humblest 
submission  to  the  Divine  will  I"  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be,  that  Flamsteed  was 
really  wronged  in  regard  to  his  "  Observa- 
tions ;"  that  Sir  Isaac  was  at  least  privy 
to  the  wrong,  and  that  when  Flamsteed 
applied  for  redress  to  the  government,  Sir 
Isaac  made  no  effort  to  help  him,  great  as 
were  his  personal  obligations  to  Flamsteed 
for  scientific  assistance.  Flamsteed  did 
some  wrong  things  and  said  some  unwise 
ones,  but  Sir  David  should  have  remem- 
bered the  allowance  to  be  made  for  a 
"great  man"  (his  own  words),  "feeble 
from  hie  infancy,  afflicted  with  the  stone," 
and  confessedly  treated  with  great  unkind- 
ness  and  want  of  consideration.  The  Scotch 
knight,  however,  sharply  slaps,  with  one 
hand,  Flamsteed's  "gross  iniquities,"  while 
with  the  other  he  mildly  pats  Sir  Isaac's 
"  little  imperfections."   Sir  David,  indeed, 
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goes  nearly  as  far  in  his  partisanship  as 
the  lady  who  maintained  that  John  Wilkes 
squinted  "  no  more  than  a  gentleman  and 
a  man  of  honor  ought  to  squint."  He 
impliedly  charges  a  respectable  foreign 
savant  with  falsehood  for  saying  that  Sir 
Isaac  gave  him  bad  wine  at  dinner ! 

This  tendency  is  the  most  serious  draw- 
back upon  the  value  of  Sir  David's  biogra- 
phy. His  historical  sketches  of  the  sciences, 
illustrated  by  the  glorious  intellect  of 
Newton,  are  admirable.  In  treating  his 
own  department  of  Optics,  Sir  David  has 
shown  especial  judgment  and  ability.  And 
he  is  so  honest,  with  all  his  partiality,  that 
he  gives  us.  in  his  own  text,  the  means  of 
correcting  his  judgments.  Thus,  he  makes 
it  plain  that  Sir  Isaac  was  of  a  somewhat 
testy  and  suspicious  temper,  a  man  in  short, 
as  John  Locke  says, "  nice  to  deal  with,  and 
a  little  too  apt  to  raise  in  himself  suspi- 
cions where  there  was  no  ground." 

In  discussing  Sir  Isaac's  theology,  Sir 
David  avoids  conclusions,  though  he  inti- 
mates pretty  plainly  that  Newton  was  a 
simple  humanitarian.  Newton's  own  pa- 
pers, indeed,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on 
the  subject  The  second  volume  of  the 
work  is  illustrated  with  a  photographic 
engraving  of  Roubiliac's  spirited  statue 
of  Sir  Isaac  It  is  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  this  new  and  beautiful  art,  which  is 
surely  destined  to  work  wonders  in  the 
aesthetic  cultivation  of  mankind. 

— Commentaries  upon  i}*&  Productive  Forces 
of  Russia,  can  hardly  fail  to  command 
attention  at  this  juncture  of  affairs,  when 
they  come  to  us  from  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  M.  L.  de  Teooborski  is  already 
known  in  America,  from  this  very  work, 
published  in  French  nearly  three  years  since, 
and  briefly  noticed  in  our  pages  at  the  time. 
He  is  a  diligent  and  accomplished  statisti- 
cian, and,  as  a  high  official  in  the  Russian 
treasury,  enjoyed  excellent  opportunities 
for  familiarizing  himself,  as  far  as  such  a 
thing  was  possible,  with  the  resources  of 
the  Empire.  His  "Commentaries"  are 
quoted  all  over  Europe  as  an  authority, 
and  are  now  first  translated  into  English. 
The  first  volume  lies  before  us,  the  second 
Is  to  appear  shortly.  M.  de  Tegoborski 
gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  resources 
of  Russia.  For  instance,  he  states  that 
the  extent  of  cultivated  land  in  European 
Russia,  is  to  that  of  France  as  15  to  4, 


and  to  that  of  Austria  as  9  to  2.  It  is 
thrice  as  large  as  the  area  of  Prussia.  The 
Russian  forests  cover  an  area  nearly  four 
times  as  large  as  France.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  productive  to  unproductive  soil, 
however,  Russia  is  greatly  behind  the  rest 
of  the  Continent.  He  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia  at  62,000,000,  but  admits 
that,  in  density  of  population,  Russia  is 
very  far  in  the  rear  of  Europe.  This  is  a 
serious  drawback  not  only  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Russian  resources,  but  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  finance  and  of  the  military 
power  of  the  empire.  "Its  inconveniences," 
says  M.  Tegoborski,  "are  felt  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  service."  The  wtnt 
of  large  towns  is  another  source  of  weak- 
ness. In  France,  we  find  one  town  to  10  2-3 
square  miles:  in  Russia,  one  to  ISO  1-2 
square  miles !  Moreover,  "  in  the  Russian 
towns,  we  seldom  see  the  animation  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce."  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  artificers  in  Russia.  The  pro- 
portion of  Bkiiled  workmen  in  Prussia, 
is  more  than  quadruple  that  of  Russia. 
And  M.  Tegoborski  confesses  the  almost 
entire  absence,  in  Russia,  of  that  municipal 
spirit  which  makes  the  strength  of  the 
Teutonic  nations.  The  Russians  tend  to 
association  and  subordination  rather  than 
to  individuality  and  enterprise.  The  im- 
mense proportion  which  the  raw  products 
of  Russia  bear  to  her  manufactures,  is 
established  by  M.  Tegoborski ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  infer,  from  this  fact,  the  extent  of 
the  distress  which  must  have  been  already 
inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  export  trade.  Scarcity  of  capi- 
tal and  the  high  rate  of  interest,  the  want 
of  water-power  and  the  expense  of  steam 
machinery,  in  a  country  ill-provided  with 
coal,  and  where  iron  is  excessively  dear, 
the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  the 
low  standard  of  burgher  education,  are 
enumerated  by  M.  Tegoborski  as  causes 
which  may  serve  to  account  for  the  com- 
parative failure  of  Russia  to  develop  her 
manufacturing  industry  under  a  system 
of  protection  amounting  almost  to  prohibi- 
tion. The  exceeding  poverty  of  the  masses 
of  the  population  is  apparent,  not  only 
from  the  condition  of  the  town  revenues, 
but  from  the  small  relative  consumption  in 
Russia  of  many  articles  which  may  he 
called  the  popular  luxuries  of  modern 
civilized  life. 
On  the  whole,  M.  Tegoborski,  patriotic 
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m  he  is,  makes  out  a  rather  unfavorable 
ease  for  the  capacity  of  RuBsia  to  maintain 
such  a  struggle  as  that  in  which  she  is  now 
engaged.  The  importance  to  the  allied 
powers  of  their  operations  in  the  Black 
Sea,  is  fully  attested  by  his  statements. 
He  lays  immense  stress  on  the  value  of  the 
Black  Sea  ports,  and  declares  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  richest  provinces  of 
Southern  and  Central  Russia,  whatever 
may  be  their  internal  welfare,  "  must  al- 
ways depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
activity  of  the  Black  Sea  commerce."  In 
1843,  Odessa  and  Taganrog  exported  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  the  cereals  alone,  sent 
from  Russia.  The  influence  of  serfage  on 
the  prosperity  of  Russia,  M.  de  TegoborskI 
distinctly  declares  to  be  disastrous.  "Slave 
labor,"  he  justly  says,  "is  always  less 
productive  than  free  labor ;  that  is,  not  al- 
ways as  regards  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tor, but  as  regards  the  total  amount  of  value 
created  by  the  employment  of  labor."  The 
number  of  serfs  in  Russia  he  estimates  at 
about  46  per  cent  of  the  male  population. 

We  shall  return  to  M.  Tegoborski'swork 
on  the  appearance  of  the  second  volume. 

— A  bibliographical  work  of  more  than 
bibliographical  interest,  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Cotton,  Archdeacon  of  Cashel.  It  is 
entitled  Bhemee  and  Doway,  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  show  what  has  been  done  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible 
in  English.  As  the  author  observes, "  there 
is  a  general  want  of  information  on  this 
subject  among  all  classes."  "  Learned 
men"  talk  loosely  of  "  the  Douay  Bible," 
"  the  Rhemes  Testament,"  as  if  they  be- 
lieved there  was  but  one  English  text  of 
the  Catholic  Scriptures,  and  one  body  of 
Notes  upon  them.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
true,  that  Dr.  Cotton  enumerates  no  less 
than  ten  editions  published  "  by  authority," 
many  of  them  repeatedly  multiplied,  which 
differ  from  each  other  materially,  and 
some  of  which,  e.  g.t  Challoner's,  of  1750, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Dublin,  in  1820} 
without  note  or  comment,  do  not  vary  from 
the  common  English  version  more  than  that 
rartes  from  other  Protestant  translations. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  describes  seven 
translations,  made  by  individuals,  according 
to  their  own  notions.  Upon  one  of  these 
translations,  in  particular,  that  of  Bishop 
Kenrick,  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Cotton  be- 
stows high  and  merited  commendation. 
The  currency  which  these    independent 


versions  have  obtained  among  the  clergy, 
has  not  been  very  encouraging,  and  Dr. 
Cotton  quotes  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  show 
that  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Rome  "  do 
not  encourage  their  people  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  do  not  spread  them  to  the  utmost." 
The  fate  of  the  labors  of  the  learned  and 
liberal  Dr.  Geddes,  the  most  earnest  of 
Catholic  translators,  among  whose  papers, 
after  his  death,  not  a  line  relating  to  his 
biblical  studies  could  be  found  by  his  ex- 
ecutor the  accomplished  Butler,  is  a  fur- 
ther illustration  of  clerical  hostility  to  all 
projects  for  increasing  the  popular  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures.  Rome,  indeed, 
boasts  of  her  Vulgate  translation,  but  it  is 
the  Vulgate  of  the  dead,  and  not  of  the 
living.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  men  like  Dr.  Kenrick  strenuously  advo- 
cate the  publication  of  "  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament in  a  more  popular  form  for  the  gene- 
ral edification  of  the  faithful."  And  Dr. 
Cotton  gives  some  facts,  which  we  fancy 
will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  in  re- 
spect to  Catholic  "Bible  Societies."  A 
society  of  Catholics  at  Paris  published 
several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  for 
popular  distribution,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before  the  establishment  of  Bible  societies 
in  England  and  America.  A  society  at 
Ratisbon,  in  Germany,  instituted  in  1805, 
contemporaneously  with  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,"  had  distributed, 
before  1818,  sixty  thousand  German  Testa- 
ments, without  note  or  comment  The 
Catholic  Bible  Societies  of  Russia  preceded 
the  Protestant  efforts  in  that  direction, 
which  were  inaugurated  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  "  illuminated"  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. The  faithful  labors  of  Von  Ess, 
who,  by  his  individual  exertions,  and  in 
the  face  of  Papal  opposition,  distributed, 
in  four  years,  390,000  copies  of  his  own 
translation  (and  a  very  good  one  it  is), 
among  the  Germans,  are  well  known.  And 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  a  Catholic  Bible  So- 
ciety was  formed  at  London,  in  1813  (five 
years  before  our  American  Bible  Society 
began  its  career),  which  distributed  three 
large  editions  of  the  Rhemish  Testa- 
ment, edited  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
London. 

— Mr.  Stirling,  the  author' of  the  "An- 
nals of  the  Artists  of  Spain,"  has  given  ns 
a  most  complete  and  interesting  account 
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of  Velazquez  and  hit  Works.  This  in 
founded  upon  his  sketch  of  that  painter  in 
his  previous  and  excellent  book,  but  it  is 
really  a  new  and  independent  treatise.  In 
his  preface,  he  treats  Mr.  Blanc's  Histoire 
des  Peintres  de  toutet  let  Ecolet  with  great 
severity,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  our 
general  impressions  of  that  publication 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Stirling's  specific  investi- 
gations. Mr.  Stirling  fails  in  his  descrip- 
tions, but  he  is  a  man  of  sound  sense,  of 
healthy  sentiment,  and  of  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and  he  has  made  an  excellent 
biography  of  a  painter  who  was  himself 
more  distinguished  for  sound  sense,  healthy 
sentiment,  and  unwearied  diligence,  than 
for  the  higher  qualities  of  the  imagination. 

— Another  English  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  art  is  Mr.  Stanley's  Synopsis 
of  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  brilliant  book,  but  it  might 
have  been  mad>  an  useful  one  by  a  better 
index,  and  an  arrangement  approaching 
the  philosophical.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  care- 
lessly written  compilation  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  edited  his  facts,  as  Carlyle  once 
said  of  somebody,  just  as  a  cartman  edits 
a  load  of  bricks, '•  by  dumping  them  down." 

Francs. — M.  de  Lamartike's  Histoire 
de  Russie  is  not  M.  de  Lamartine's  Histoire 
de  Russie,  but  a  rifaceiamento  of  M. 
Schnitzier's  works  on  Russia.  We  are  aware 
that  M.  de  Lamartine  has,  for  some  time 
past,  been  engaged  in  bookmaking,  and 
we  would  not  willingly  be  hypercritical  in 
noticing  works  which  a  man  of  genius  is 
compelled,  by  the  pressure  of  necessity,  to 
produce.  But  the  extent  to  which  M.  de 
Lamartine,  without  a  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment, has  made  use  of  M.  Schnitzier's  la- 
bors, is  really  unjustifiable.  The  Histoire 
de  Russie  is  divided  into  ten  books  and  an 
epilogue ;  the  books  being  again  divided 
into  numbered  paragraphs,  stanzas  we 
might  call  them.  It  is  really  a  sort  of 
chronicle  in  poetical  prose.  The  web  of 
the  work  comes  from  the  loom  of  Schnit- 
zler,  and  is  well  known  as  the  "  Histoire  de 
FEmpire  Russe."  M.  de  Lamartine  has 
covered  it  with  embroideries  of  his  own. 
Each  Russian  reign  becomes  for  him  the 
theme  of  a  •'  Meditation  poetique."  The 
vile  favorites  of  the  murderess  of  Peter 
IH.t  from  the  savage  Orion*  to  the  con- 
temptible Zouboff,  pass  from  his  magio 
pencil  invested  with  a  pensive  beauty,  a 
regiment  of  "  Raphaels,"  dimly  discerned 
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by  the  light  of  their  diamonds,  through  a 
haze  of  soft  perfumes.  From  Schnitzier's 
"  Secret  History  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet," 
M.  de  Lamartine  takes,  bodily,  his  account 
of  the  last  days  of  Alexander  I.,  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  book  IX.  He  conde- 
scends occasionally  to  use  quotation  marks, 
but  he  gives  no  reference  to  his  authorities. 
The  book  thus  nimbly  constructed,  is, 
of  course,  a  readable  one,  for  the  subject 
is  interesting,  and  Lamartine  has  a  flowing 
style.  The  "Epilogue,"  a  series  of  reflec- 
tions on  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
the  present  war,  is  a  striking,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  think,  a  sound  and  sensible 
paper.  We  have  never  believed  that  La- 
martine failed,  in  political  life,  from  the 
Utopianism  of  his  views.  So  far  as  his 
views  of  public  affairs  transpired,  they 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  generally  states- 
manlike and  correct  Vanity,  forever  fal- 
sifying his  vision  where  he  himself  is  called 
upon  to  act.  made  him  impotent  in  public 
life  as  it  has  constantly  made  him  absurd 
in  private.  In  his  account  of  the  sixth 
coalition  against  Napoleon  (vol.  iiM  p.  260), 
occurs  a  passage  which  paints  the  man. 
He  is  speaking  of  Morean,  who  came  hack 
from  exile  to  join  the  armies  allied  against 
France,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  which  overthrew  the  emperor. 
This  conduct,  he  says,  is  "a  new  proof 
that  emigration  perverts  the  views  as  well 
as  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  men,  and  that 
one  can  only  preserve  patriotic  morality 
upon  the  soil  of  one's  native  land."  La- 
martine, we  need  hardly  say,  alone  among 
the  republican  leaders,  has  remained  in 
France  since  the  triumph  of  Napoleon 
IIL! 

His  notion  of  the  effects  of  emigration 
would  hardly  be  accepted,  we  fancy,  fcy 
the  authors  of  L'Mmanach  de  PExii  pour 
1855,  "con9u  et  redige  dans  1 'esprit  et 
la  pratique  de  libertf,"  and  published  at 
London  and  Jersey.  F.  Pyat,  L.  Blanc, 
Y.  Hugo  and  his  two  sons,  the  Russian 
Herzen,  the  Italian  Piancini,  the  German 
Ruge,  and  the  Hungarian  Teleki,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  cosmopolite  work,  which 
is  of  moderate  size.  But,  like  Hertnia, 
"though  it  be  but  little  it  is  fierce,"  and 
breathes  wrath  in  every  word.  We  confess 
a  dislike  to  the  mad  mouthing  of  mighty 
phrases,  and  we  allude  to  this  little  book 
only  because  it  contains  a  paper  on  Shake- 
speare! from  the  pen  of  F.  Victor  Hugo, 
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and  the  inspiration,  no  doubt,  of  his  sire. 
Poor  Shakespeare  1  an  American  critic  has 
first  lifted  up  the  heel  against  thee  for 
speaking  loyally  of  thy  sovereign,  and  now 
here  comes  a  Frenchman  to  laud  thee  as  an 
early  prophet  of  the  "  Rlpublique  Rouge," 
a  scourge  of  kings,  and  an  "  Orator  of  the 
Human  Race  1"  Which  is  the  sorer  insult 
to  the  great  poet,  the  censure  or  the  praise  ? 
M.  Hugo's  notion  of  Shakespeare  would 
make  the  swan  of  Avon  a  good  hero 
for  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  high-pressure 
dramas.  "  Moneyless,  homeless,  starving," 
he  writes,  "in  misery,  and  in  crime,  Shake- 
speare" came  to  London.  The  reader  may 
imagine  what  a  pathetic  picture  follows  of 
Shakespeare  6e  tordant  dans  la  misire, 
and  acquiring  tremendous  opinions  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  particularly  upon'kings 
and  aristocracy.  Born  "  in  the  mud,"  and 
viewing  society  from  that  favorable 
44  stand-point,"  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
says  Hugo,  Jr.,  "  all  smell  of  his  origin." 
This  accounts  (how  felicitously !)  for  the  dif- 
ference between  the  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  that  of  Byron  1  and  for  Byron's  prefer- 
ence of  Pope  to  the  author  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet !  How  young  Hugo  accounts  for  the 
democratic  spirit  of  his  father's  works,  see- 
ing that  the  author  of 4<  Napoleon  le  Petit" 
has  always  insisted  a  good  deal  on  the 
respectability  of  his  birth,  and  has  viewed 
society  rather  from  the  first  floors  of  fash- 
ionable Paris  than  from  the  kennels  of 
the  He  St  Louis,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
guess. 

Germany.— The  German  sovereigns  cry 
"Peace!"  but  the  German  people  think 
"War!"  and  the  number  of  books  now 
appearing  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
"  War  of  Liberation,"  is  a  sign  of  the  times 
not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  In 
a  single  number  of  the  HeiaWberger  Jahr- 
Inicher  we  notice  reviews  of  no  less  than 


six  new  works,  diaries  and  military  histories 
of  the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

—The  interesting  work  which  M.  Olshauh- 
bn  is  now  publishing  on  America  has  reached 
its  fourth  number,  which  describes  Missouri* 
It  is  very  full  and  reliable.  The  author 
sets  forth  the  great  advantages  of  the 
country  for  immigrants  of  the  peasant 
order,  but  thinks  it  his  duty  to  warn  his 
countrymen  that  "  the  Germans  in  America 
are  not  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  first 
ranks  of  society,  the  Americans  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  great  advantages  of  social 
position."  Strangely  as  these  words  may 
sound  in  Germany,  where  America  exists 
as  an  ideal,  we,  who  live  in  America  the 
real,  have  to  admit  their  truth. 

We  have  two  other  German  works  on 
America,  one  entitled  "  Zwiscben  Hudson 
und  Mississippi,"  a  tourist's  book,  and  the 
other  a  more  elaborate  picture  of  manners, 
morals,  and  life,  called  "  Nach  Amerika !" 
from  the  atelier  of  F.  Gerst.«ecker,  not 
unfavorably  known  as  the  author  of  a 
"  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  and  other 
rather  lively  works. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over, 
for  tbe  present,  several  books  which  we  had 
marked  for  notice ;  but  we  must  let  our 
readers  know  that  there  is  at  last  a  pros- 
pect of  our  having  that  desideratum  of  many 
years— a  thorough  and  yet  readable  history 
of  tbe  German  Empire.  Herr  Gikselhecht, 
after  twenty  years  of  preparation,  has 
published  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Geschichte  der  DeuUehen  Kbisrrzctt, 
at  Brunswick.  This  work  is  meant  to  be  at 
once  popular  and  profound;  "Lebendig- 
keit  und  Anschaulichkeit"  to  attract  and 
chain  the  reader's  attention,  being  always 
kept  in  view.  The  work  opens  finely.  We 
have  only  to  hope  that  it  may  not  bo  as 
long  in  the  publication  as  in  the  compo- 
sition. 


THE    DRAMA. 


Rachel. — Dies  alba  notanda,  in  the  Ame- 
rican annals  of  dramatic  art,  was  the  3d 
of  September,  1855.  We  have  no  pas- 
sion for  prodigies,  but  an  event  so  re- 
markable as  the  successful  dlbut,  upon  an 
American  stage,  of  the  greatest  of  French 
actresses,  should  be  chronicled  with  more' 
than  ordinary  interest. 

The  classic  tragedy  of  France  waB  com- 
posed in  the  spirit  of  a  society  which  no 


longer  exists,  and  in  a  poetic  form,  very 
agreeable,  doubtless,  to  the  French  intel- 
lect, but  comparatively  powerless  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon  imagination.  No  scenic 
splendors  enlist  the  sympathies  through 
the  sight;  the  classic  stage  is  bare  and 
chill,  without  pomp,  or  rumor,  or  parade. 
A  monotone  of  passion,  sustained  with  few 
modulations  throughout  the  play,  gives 
the  mind  no  relief,  and  refuses  those  rioh 
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effects  of  chiaroscuro  in  which  the  modern 
taste  delights.  To  make  the  classic  tra- 
gedy interesting  to  an  American  audience, 
would  be  a  triumph  for  an  actress  speak- 
ing our  own  tongue.  We  grow  drowsy 
with  the  mere  thought  of  Addison's  Gato, 
and  Vandenhoff  s  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
"Antigone,"  which  is  much  the  nearest  to 
the  modern  mind  of  all  the  Greek  trage- 
dies, and  by  far  superior,  as  a  work  of 
art,  to  the  master-pieces  of  French  genius, 
assisted,  as  that  attempt  was,  by  the  at- 
tractions of  Mendelssohn's  music,  hardly 
stirred  the  surface  of  London  life.  Berlin 
itself  listened  almost  with  apathy  to  the 
same  tragedy,  represented  before  the  most 
cultivated  audienoe  of  Europe  by  the  best 
dramatic  talent  of  Germany. 

Mile.  Rachel  comes,  speaking  a  foreign 
tongue,  supported  by  actors  of  moderate 
ability,  and  before  the  close  of  the  first  act 
of  her  first  performance,  receives,  in  the 
irrepressible  emotion  of  an  audience  pre- 
dominantly American,  the  assurance  that 
she  has  mastered  the  mind  and  reached 
the  heart  of  a  strange  people,  who  care 
nothing  for  classical  proprieties,  and  take 
her  meaning  less  from  her  articulate  de- 
clamation of  the  poet's  words,  than  from 
the  mute  eloquence  of  look,  and  tone,  and 
gesture  1 

This  is,  certainly,  a  most  extraordinary 
achievement,  and  an  argument  of  such 
power  in  the  actress,  of  some  sort,  as  has 
not  often  been  vouchsafed  to  woman.  As 
a  tribute  to  the  capacity  of  our  people  to 
appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  highest  art, 
the  success  of  Mile.  Rachel  is  gratifying, 
but  not,  we  think,  surprising.  We  are  too 
much  in  the  habit  of  accepting  the  depre- 
ciatory estimate  often  put  upon  the  aes- 
thetic life  of  America.  We  suffer,  indeed, 
from  the  want  of  a  class  of  persons  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  form,  concentrate, 
and  give  direction  to  the  popular  taste, 
but  while  there  is  no  country  in  which  the 
science  of  criticism  is  less  developed  than 
in  America,  there  is  also  none,  we  believe, 
where  there  exists  a  wider  or  deeper  desire 
of  aesthetic  culture.  The  traveler  who 
passes  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  special 
class,  in  the  most  advanced  of  European 
countries,  soon  finds  that  the  gross  neces- 
sities, and  the  sordid  cares  of  life,  have  as 
materializing  an  effect  upon  the  French- 
man, the  German,  or  the  Italian,  as  upon 
the  American.     The  existence  of  great 


works  of  art  in  the  European  countries, 
indeed,  often  immediate  encouragement  to 
every  germ  of  finer  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  the  humblest  European ;  but  that  such 
germs  live  in  the  American  heart,  waiting 
only  to  be  evoked  by  the  touch  of  genius, 
we  have  never  doubted.  We  think  art 
has  more  to  hope  from  an  America  which 
can  boast  of  two  mechanics,  rising,  far 
from  Galleries  and  Academies,  to  the 
rank  of  masters  in  sculpture,  than  from 
an  Italy  whose  hundred  sculptors,  in  the 
presence  of  the  immortal  works  of  depart- 
ed genius,  have  sunk  into  mere  mechanics. 

And,  satisfactory  as  has  been  the  success 
of  Mile.  Rachel  so  far,  we  are  sure  that  it 
would  only  be  increased  by  such  a  change 
in  the  price  of  admission  to  her  perform- 
ances* as  should  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  a  much  larger  circle.  It  is  muck 
less  true  in  America  than  in  Europe,  that 
wealth  is  a  presumptive  argument  of  cul- 
ture in  the  possessor.  We  believe  thai 
the  number  of  persons  in  New  York,  who 
would  willingly  make  some  sacrifice  to 
hear  Rachel  at  one  dollar  a  night,  is 
much  larger  than  the  number  of  the 
wealthy  who  will  care  to  hear  her. 

Attendance  upon  so  rare  an  exhibition 
of  dramatic  genius  must  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  fashion.  Still,  we  are' 
not  an  economical  people ;  and  if  Rachel 
can  only  be  heard  at  a  high  price,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  we  shall  not  begin  to  be  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish  by  throwing  away 
this  opportunity  of  witnessing  poetry 
embodied,  and  moving,  picture.  Such  k 
Rachel  upon  the  stage.  Upon  the  sources 
of  her  power  we  may  hereafter  speculate ; 
upon  its  characteristics  we  shall  certainly 
enlarge.  We  content  ourselves  now  with 
urging  it  upon  all  our  readers,  urban  and 
rural,  who  can  compass  a  visit  to  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre,  to  accomplish  the 
same  as  soon  as  may  be.  Would  you  come 
to  New  York  to  see  the  Medicean  Venus 
or  the  Niobe?  The  chisel  of  Praxiteles 
never  carved  the  mellow-tinted  marble  of 
Pentelicus  into  shapes  of  beauty  more 
ideal  than  those  which  the  measured  or 
the  maddened  movement,  the  passionate 
earnestness,  or  the  concentrated  calm  of 
Rachel's  action  can  communicate  to  dra- 
pery, to  the  exquisitely  simple  pallium 
and  tunic  of  Camille,  or  to  the  graceful 
chlamys  and  the  gorgeous  robe  of  Phedre. 

Who  could  hear  with  indifference  that 
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the  most  finished  and  admirable  of  the 
portraits  of  Holbein  or  Vandyke  was  to 
be  seen  in  Broadway  ?  But  the  canning  of 
the  painter  has  never  enriched  canvas 
with  a  more  sad  and  stately  vision  of 
queenly  womanhood  than  Rachel,  as  Mary 
Stuart,  gives  to  the  memory  forever. 

If  you  would  see  some  of  the  strongest 
emotions  that  can  agitate  human  nature, 
represented  to  the  very  life,  not  in  earthy 
color  nor  the  inert  marble,  but  in  all  the 
flushing,  changing,  subtle  Bubstance,  the 
mystery  and  the  beauty  of  the  human 
frame  and  face  divine ;  if  you  would  see 
the  most  accurate  attention  to  detail,  the 
keenest  feeling  for  material  effect,  com- 
bining to  produce  a  consummate  reality 
and  splendor  of  costume  and  of  coloring, 
which  it  is  dazzling  to  look  upon  and  . 
delightful  to  study,  while  yet  these  admir- 
able results  are  so  completely  subordinated 
to  the  poetic  expression  they  are  enlisted 
to  serve,  that  it  is  long  before  their  extra- 
ordinary perfection  breaks  upon  the  mind ; 
if  you  would  see  all  this  and  more,  which, 
lost  now,  you  may  hardly  hope  in  a  lifetime 
again  to  see,  we  counsel  you,  reader,  come 
quickly  to  New  York  I 

For  a  time,  Mile.  Rachel  must  mainly 
claim  our  attention.  But  we  are  glad  to 
notice  a  great  animation  in  theatrical  mat- 
ters generally.  Our  managers  have  entered 
hopefully  upon  a  season  of  anticipated 
prosperity.  We  trust  they  may  not  find 
themselves  deceived. 

We  are  promised  Mme.  Lagrange  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  Where  iB  our  Ameri- 
can, Miss  Hensler  T  We  trust  her  fresh  and 
pleasing  talent  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Signora  Parodi  has  been  concerting  suc- 
cessfully. The  Pyne  troupe,  soon,  alas!, 
to  depart,  have  drawn  excellent  houses ; 
and  the  farewell  concert  of  the  handsome 
Yestvali  was  an  ovation — though  the  night 
was  hot  and  Rachel  at  the  Metropolitan. 
All  signs  show  that  our  musical  public 
"stands  provided  and  prepared"  for  the 
coming  season. 

We  have  seen  wiih  pleasure  that  many 
of  our  own  actors  and  actresses  are  among 
the  most  regular  attendants  upon  Mile. 
Rachel's  performances.  This  is  as  it  should 
be :  for,  without  mooting  any  question  of 
comparisons  between  Mile.  Rachel  and  the 
great  tragedians  of  the  English  school, 
(comparisons,  by  the  way,  which  few  men 
living  are  competent  to  draw,  since  the 


great  actor  leaves  behind  him  no  witness 
of  his  powers  but  the  voice  of  tradition,) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of 
excellence  so  extraordinary  as  hers  most 
be  in  every  way  profitable,  even  to  artists 
of  a  school  radically  unlike  that  which  she 
represents.  She  applies  a  stimulus  to  am- 
bition even  where  she  does  not  supply  a 
model  for  imitation. 

One  most  characteristic  fault  of  the 
English  stage,  is  the  unnatural  key  in 
which  all  our  actors  think  it  necessary  to 
pitch  their  voices.  In  the  humblest  farce, 
as  in  the  loftiest  tragedy,  this  fault  is  con- 
tinually repeated,  till  the  trick  of  the 
stage-voice  has  become  so  familiar  to  our 
ears  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The 
English  or  American  visitor  to  Paris  is 
instantly  struck  on  visiting  a  French  thea- 
tre, by  the  entire  naturalness  of  the  tones 
which  reach  his  ears.  One  can  hardly  per- 
suade himself,  at  first,  that  be  is  looking 
upon  a  stage.  In  witnessing  Parisian 
comedies,  we  were  long  haunted  with  a 
vague  notion  that  we  were  looking  in 
upon  the  proceedings  of  a  private  family, 
find  committing  an  indiscretion  of  the 
grossest  kind.  Trained  in  this  excellent 
school,  the  actors  who  accompany  Mile. 
Rachel,  by  the  sheer  simplicity  of  their 
method,  (for  they  are  by  no  means  per- 
formers of  the  first  rank,)  have  made,  in 
comedy  at  least,  a  decided  impression 
upon  our  public  Our  own  performers 
will  do  much  for  the  theatre  in  America, 
if  the  example  of  these  French  players 
shall  move  them  to  shake  off  the  trammels 
of  a  bad  habit,  consecrated  by  years 
though  it  be.  It  is  only  in  private  circles 
that  such  natural  and  unaffected  acting 
has  heretofore  been  found  in  America; 
but  we  have  seen  so  much  admirable  dra- 
matic talent  displayed  in  our  private 
theatricals,  that  we  entertain  no  doubt  of 
the  capacity  of  America  to  produce,  with 
the  inspiration  of  good  models,  and  under 
the  control  of  a  good  system,  a  most  re- 
spectable body  of  actors. 

But  few  of  the  French  performers  carry 
upon  the  tragic  stage  the  same  unforced 
and  simple  manner.  There  are  exceptions : 
and  Mile.  Rachel  is  supported  by  two  or 
three  persons  worthy  of  all  praise  for  the 
ease  and  dignity  with  which  they  fill  their 
rMes.  But  the  construction  of  French 
tragic  verse  betrays  most  of  them  into  a 
kind  of  see-saw  declamation,  up  to  the 
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sixth  syllable  and  down  again  to  the 
twelfth,  which  is  wearisome  to  the  ear  and 
sadly  impairs  the  effect  of  the  dramatic 
situations.  No  such  fanlt  can  be  found 
with  Mile.  Rachel  herself.  Her  declama- 
tion strikes  us  as  nearly  perfect.  With 
that  exquisite  perception  of  nuances  which 
distinguishes  heralike  in  conception  and  in 
execution,  (witness,  for  instance,  a  subordi- 
nate, but  still  most  important  example,  the 
taste  and  delicacy  with  which  she  suits  her 
complexion  to  her  part,  without  even  sug- 
gesting to  the  spectator  the  notion  of  ar- 
tificial coloring,)  she  has  just  exactly  hit 
the  point  where  verse  would  vanish  into 
prose,  and  while  the  ear,  in  listening  to  her, 
retains  all  the  time  a  vague  consciousness 
of  the  poet's  peculiar  rhythm,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  metrical  form  of  her  speech 
very  rarely  comes  between  the  mind  and 
its  apprehension  of  the  passionate  emotions 
she  is  expressing.  Like  Lucrece  in  the 
gripe  of  Tarquin, 

"  She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place," 

and  without  confounding  the  measure,  or 
destroying  the  mere  declamatory  effect  of 
her  recitations,  gives  to  the  verses  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  a  reality  of  power,  not, 
perhaps,  their  own.  In  this  respect,  she 
probably  resembles  her  great  prototype  on 
the  French  stage,  whose  genius,  thanks  to 
the  temper  of  her  times,  never  received  a 
recognition  so  brilliant  and  so  honorable 
as  has  been  vouchsafed  to-the  daughter  of 
the  colporteur  Felix,  in  the  palaces  of 
monarchs,  but  whose  memory  has  been  so 
gracefully  revived  by  Rachel  herself. 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur  first  commanded  the 
ear  and  the  attention  of  the  French  court, 
by  her  departure  from  the  Btyle  of  chant- 
ing declamation,  of  true  recitative,  in  which 
actresses  like  la  Duclos  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  utter  the  poetry  of  the  stage.  Let 
ns  hope  that  the  good  taste,  the  chaste  and 
subdued  energy  of  the  power  of  which 
Mile.  Rachel  is  giving  such  memorable 
proofs,  may  be  among  the  permanent  lega- 
cies which  she  will  leave  to  us. 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  actors  in  New 


York  this  winter  to  profit  by  this  new  study. 
Our  theatrical  season  has  opened  with 
great  spirit  A  new  English  comedy  at 
Burton's ;  a  new  American  comedy,  found- 
ed upon  a  French  story,  and  written  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  at  Wallack's,  have  already 
been  put  upon  the  stage,  with  newly-arrang- 
ed and  well-recruited  companies  at  those 
theatres  ;  and  Mr.  Davenport  has  appeared 
again  in  Shakespearian  drama  at  the  Broad- 
way. 

Poor,  indeed,  must  the  actor  be  whom 
Shakespearian  drama  will,  in  its  turn,  not 
support  With  the  best  disposition  in  the 
world  to  admire  Corneiile  and  Racine,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  feel  that  the  inter 
est  of  their  tragedies,  for  us,  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  the  genius  of  the  actress  who 
is  their  interpreter.  But  who  has  not  felt 
a  keen  wish,  on  seeing  Rachel,  that  he 
could  behold  ber,  supported  by  an  adequate 
cast,  darkening  the  stage  with  the  awful 
spirit  of  Lady  Macbeth,  or  making  ft 
gorgeous  with  the  passion  of  Cleopatra? 
We  should  be  sorry  If  the  appearance  of  the 
past  French  tragedies  should  have  any 
(even  momentary)  effect  in  diminishing  the 
zeal  of  Shakespearian  students  and  acton 

Plastio  Art. — Soheffer's  "  Beatrice  and 
Dante"  (noticed  in  our  last  number)  is  on 
*  exhibition  at  the  Messrs.  Goupil's.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  see  it  And  we 
specially  recommend  to  their  attention  the 
print,  also  to  be  found  there,  which  we 
think  much  finer  than  the  painting  itself. 

At  the  Messrs.  Williams's,  Greenoogh's 
"Boy  and  the  Eagle"  has  just  been  receiv- 
ed. This  is  a  bronze,  beautifully  cast  at 
Springfield,  and  Is  for  sale.  It  is  a  simple 
conception,  admirably  wrought  out  A 
mother  eagle,  breathing  vengeance,  has 
fixed  her  talons  in  the  back  of  a  lad  who 
has  been  stealing  her  eaglets ;  and  the  lad, 
finding  himself  in  trouble,  drops  his  prey, 
and  turns,  painfully  enough,  to  defend 
himself.  The  same  gentlemen  have  also 
received  a  beautiful  head  of  a  coquettish 
"  Spanish  Maid,"  an  oil  painting  by  Bax- 
ter, of  London,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
charm  our  young  friends. 
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HOW  much  this  vast  work  has  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  science 
and  scientific  culture  in  America,  can 
only  be  known  by  a  caroful  study  of  its 
history.  It  has  already  made  its  mark 
on  our  fore:gn  reputation ;  it  has  helped 
to  give  a  vigorous  start  to  various  im- 
portant branches  of  study  in  our  own 
land.  It  is  thus  rightly  ranked  among 
those  agencies  which  are  establishing 
our  national  reputation  on  a  sure  and 
noble  basis,  while  it  is  one  of  those 
means  by  which  the  highest  types  of 
mind  will  be  called  into  original  action. 
Boscovich,  Delambre,  Arago,  Bessel, 
Schumacher  and  Struve,  are  but  in-  *" 
stances  in  which  national  surveys  have 
called  forth  eminent  genius,  and  given  it 
a  sphere  of  activity  and  renown  other- 
wise unattainable.  Companionship  in 
this  distinction  is  not  less  the  right  and 
possibility  of  our  own  Coast  Survey. 

Among  the  readers  of  our  Magazine, 
there  are,  doubtless,  very  few  to  whom 
the  nature  and  character  of  this  great 
enterprise  is  wholly  unknown.  Yet  we 
are  confident  it  will  be  no  unwelcome 
service,  if  we  here  present  a  brief  ac- 
count of  its  history,  objects,  organization, 
methods,  and  results. 

All  accurate  geography  and  hydro- 
graphy is  of  modern,  and  indeed  of  quite 
recent  origin.  The  fabulous  histories 
of  Herodotus  are  even  outdone  in  gro- 
tesqueness  by  his  geography.  Ptolemy, 
Hanno  and  Strabo,  at  least,  fully  prove 
that  scientific  geography  was  a  thing 
unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome.    The 
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revival  of  letters  was  marked  by  little 
advance  in  knowledge  of  the  earth,  until, 
by  the  improvements  in  astronomy  and 
navigation  which  followed  the  advent 
of  Copernicus,  Galileo  and  Columbus, 
clearer  ideas  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  and 
of  the  relations  of  its  parts,  began  to 
grow  into  the  mass  of  common  Know- 
ledge. Navigation,  stimulated  by  the 
hope  of  gain  and  by  ambition  to  dis- 
cover and  take  possession  of  colonial 
empires,  became  bold,  and  fearlessly 
ventured  into  unknown  regions.  Island 
after  island,  coast  after  coast,  was  ex- 
plored. Little  by  little,  the  grotesque 
fancy  of  the  early  mapmakers  was 
chastised  into  a  rude  approach  to  con- 
formity with  fact  Homans,  Tardieu, 
D'Anville.Cassini,  Arrowsmith,  Jeffreys, 
with  other  compeers  and  successors,  be- 
stowed care  on  the  Btyle  and  accuracy 
of  their  maps  and  charts.  The  Spanish 
charts  embodied  the  results  of  the 
explorations  which  distinguished  the 
palmy  days  of  Spain,  while  the  ruttier 
or  sailing  directions  absorbed  the  know- 
ledge which  the  charts  did  not  convey. 
The  nautical  treasure-house  reared  by 
Hakluyt  has  drawn  much  of  the  early 
geographic  lore  into  its  rich  repository. 
Half  fact,  half  fancy,  now  an  error  and 
now  a  real  discovery ;  its  strange  dialect 
lures  the  reader  on  to  roam  the  Indies 
and  to  traverse  the  shore  of  our  then  half- 
fabulous  land.  A  vast  deal  of  true  geo- 
graphy grew  up  in  those  heroic  days, 
but  it  was  mixed  with  still  more  of  error. 
Our  Pacific  coast  was  then,  indeed,  terra 
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incognita.  On  many  maps  stiU  extant 
California  is  represented  as  an  island 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Frctum 
Anianiy  and  in  some  it  is  jumbled  with 
Jesso  or  Japan.  We  have  seen  a  map 
by  Louis  de  Hennepin  in  which  Cali- 
fornia appears  as  a  peninsula,  separated 
from  Jesso  by  the  straits  of  Allien,  with 
Jesso  separated  from  Asia  and  Japan 
by  the  strait  of  Vries. 

From  such  crudities  the  various 
surveys  of  Des  Barres,  de  Brahm, 
Gauld  and  other  British  officers  had 
done  much  to  extricate  our  Atlantic 
coast  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The 
Atlantic  Neptune  published  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  brought  together  much 
of  what  was  then  known  of  our  coast, 
and  the  imprint  of  Jeffreys  is  borne  by 
some  maps  of  localities  along  it,  which 
have  even  yet  been  replaced  by  nothing 
better.  The  surveys  of  Des  Barres 
have  done  him  enduring  honor  where  the 
work  was  actually  performed  under  his 
eye,  but  in  some  charts,  bearing  his 
name,  gross  errors  prevail.  So,  too, 
G-auld's  Key  West  and  Tortugas  chart, 
whose  accuracy  was  all  the  times  could 
afford,  is  still  quite  tolerable  as  a  navi- 
gator's guide.  But  as  for  our  coast  at 
large  the  charts  were  absolutely  bad,  and 
full  of  danger  to  those  who  trusted 
them.  With  few  local  exceptions  no 
trustworthy  charts  had  been  made, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  increasing 
navigation.  The  defect  was  in  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  surveys,  forming  their 
basis,  which  had  been  rude,  disconnect- 
ed, and  hasty.  Our  navigators  had  not 
yet  begun  to  receive  that  assistance,  in 
comprehending  the  peculiarities  of  our 
coast,  which  has  since  been  so  admirably 
rendered  by  the  Coast  Pilot  and  charts 
of  the  Messrs.  Blunt  (father  and  sons)  of 
New  York. 

Meantime  Europe  had  been  alive  with 
great  geodetic  undertakings,  having  for 
their  direct  object,  the  formation  of  ac- 
curate maps  of  states  and  charts  of 
their  coasts,  and  for  their  indirect  result, 
the  determination  of  those  elements  of 
the  earth's  figure  which  are  so  essenti- 
al both  to  geography  and  astronomy. 
France  had  measured  its  arc  of  a  meri- 
dian, on  which  to  base  its  decimal  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures.  England 
had  begun  its  magnificent  Ordnance 
survey,  and  throughout  Europe,  geo- 
desy was  fast  assuming  a  scientific 
and  practical  form.  The  British  Admi- 
ralty had  fully  entered  on  that  sagacious 


policy  of  surveying  the  coasts  and  har- 
bors, not  only  of  British  dependencies, 
but  of  whatever  foreign  realms  invited 
commercial  enterprise ;  a  policy  which 
has  done  much  to  establish  Enghsh  mari- 
time supremacy,  and  to  which  the  world 
now  owes  over  2000  Admiralty  charts, 
including  a  large  portion  of  the  known 
hydrography  of  the  entire  world. 

Moved  by  this  impulse  and  by  a  full 
consciousness  of  our  great  deficiency  in 
good  coast  and  harbor  charts,  the  late 
Prof  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1806, 
brought  forward  a  project  for  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  U.  S.  coast.  This 
project,  favored  and  fostered  by  Secre- 
tary Gallatin,  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  1807,  authorizing  a  survey.  For- 
tunately the  plan  adopted  was  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  F.  R.  Hassler,  whose  high 
scientific  attainments  and  experience 
in  the  Berne  trianffulation,  in  Swhaer- 
land,  eminently  qualified  him  to  propose 
the  best  plan  then  practicable.  Nothing 
was  done  till  1811,  when  Mr.  Hasskr 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary instruments,  which  were  to  be 
made  from  new  designs  by  him.  Then 
came  the  war  with  England,  and  soon 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  Mr.  Hass- 
ler  was  removed  from  his  post,  before 
fairly  entering  on  its  duties.  The  work 
was  at  the  same  time  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Navy 
Department.  A  period  of  inaction 
followed,  which  was  first  interrupted  in 
1827  by  that  enlightened  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Mr.  Southard,  who  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  former  organi- 
zation. In  1832,  this  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  and  an  appropriation 
made.  It  is  from  this  date  that  the  real 
and  effective  operation  of  the  coast  sur- 
vey begins. 

Mr.  Hassler  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent and  continued  in  that  position 
till  his  death  in  1843.  A  man  of  rare 
mental  qualities;  truly  original  and 
learned  in  the  most  advanced  astronomi- 
cal and  geodetic  science  of  his  day ;  as 
a  mathematician  respectable  and  as  a 
physicist  meritorious;  he  was  distin- 
guished by  some  singularities  which 
were  unfortunate  in  their  Influence  on 
the  popularity  of  the  work  over  which 
he  presided.  A  single  amusing  illus- 
tration may  indicate  how  little  court 
he  paid  to  the  arts  of  popularity.  It  is 
tola  that,  when  he  was  onoe  urging 
an  increase  of  his  salary  upon  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
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remarked  that  Mr.  Hassler's  salary  was 
about  equal  to  his  {the  Secretary's),  to 
which  Mr.  H.  rejoined:  "Oh  yes,  but 
Secretaries  can  be  cot  any  day,  while 
there  is  but  one  Mr.  Hassler."  This 
peculiarity  of  temperament  engendered 
hostilities,  which  led  to  a  Congressional 
investigation,  with  its  usual  controversial 
concomitants.  Incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  true  character  of  our  people 
and  institutions,  and  using  a  dialect 
peculiar  to  himself,  Mr.  Hassler  was  in 
no  condition  to  compel  justice  to  his 
real  merits.  It  is,  henoe,  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  bear  witness  to  the 
great  fertility  of  his  mind  within  its 
proper  sphere.  He  did  good  service 
in  giving  a  right  start  to  the  work  which 
he  directed,  and  his  researches  on  our 
weights  and  measures  and  their  com- 
parison with  the  standards  were  highly 
meritorious  and  extensive.  His  elabo- 
rate paper  (in  the  Am.  Phil.  Trans.), 
on  the  coast  surrey  instruments  and 
methods,  won  special  praise  from  the 
late  lamented  Bessel,  and  remains  his 
chief  monument 

In  1843,  a  law  directed  the  formation 
of  a  Board  to  reorganize  the  work.  This 
Board  retained  and  extended  the  scien- 
tific features  of  the  work,  denned  its 
organisation  and  established  in  detail 
the  methods  and  order  of  operations, 
essentially  as  they  now  exist.  This 
plan  of  reorganization  was  approved,  and 
the  general  Treasury  Department  regu- 
lations, based  thereon,  were  adopted  in 
1844.  Since  that  date  they  have  been 
in  constant  and  most  successful  opera- 
tion. 

In  November,  184%  Prof.  Alexander 
Dallas  Bache  was  appointed  to  the  places 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey 
and  of  Weights  and  Measures,  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  Hassler's  death.  His  ac- 
cession gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  opera- 
tions both  in  the  field  and  office,  and  a 
progressive  improvement  has  marked 
each  succeeding  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  the  present  time.  Prof.  Bache 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acade- 
my, as  head  of  the  class  of  1825,  and 
was  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers  till  1829. 
Then,  in  turn,  he  became  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Pa.,  President  of 
the  Guard  College,  and  Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  High  School,  until  1843. 
His  qualifications  for  the  position  he 
now  holds  cannot  be  better  stated  than 
in  the  words  of  the  illustrious  Hum- 


boldt, who  thus  writes  to  Prof.  Schu- 
macher : 

"  Yon  know  better  than  I  do,  in  bow  : 
an  estimation  the  direction  of  the  work  for  t 
survey  of  the  coast  stands,  not  only  among 
us,  but  among  all  the  most  illustrious  men 
who,  in  France  and  England,  are  interested  in 
the  study  of  geography  and  nautical  astrono- 
my. To  the  most  solid  knowledge  of  astrono- 
my and  mathematics,  Mr.  Bache  unites,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  that  activity  of  mind  and 
extent  of  views  which  render  a  work  of  prac- 
tical utility  profitable  to  the  science  of  the 
physics  of  the  globe.  In  a  region  of  the  globe 
where  the  direction  of  ooeanio  currents,  the  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  produced  by  these  cur- 
rents, and  by  the  upheaval  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  curves,  offer  so 
important  phenomena  to  the  navigator,  such 
a  woYk  could  not  be  placed  in  better  hands 
than  those  of  Mr.  Bache.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  acquired  a  new  right  to 
our  gratitude  by  protecting  nobly  that  which 
has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  hydroffraphen 
and  astronomers  of  Europe.  I  should  be  glad 
to  think  that  in  a  country  where  I  am  honored 
with  so  much  good  feeling,  my  feeble  testi- 
mony might  contribute  to  enliven  the  interest 
which  is  due  to  the  excellent  labors  of  Mr. 


The  first  and  most  important  object 
of  the  survey,  that,  indeed,  for  which 
it  was  began,  and  toward  which  all 
its  operations  tend,  is  the  execution  of 
a  systematic,  continuous,  and  accurate 
sounding  out  and  delineation  of  the 
marine  oottom  along  our  entire  coast 
line.  All  the  hydrographio  elements  of 
a  perfect  chart  are  embraced  under  this 
ruling  head,  and  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses and  means  by  which  the  charts 
themselves  are  to  be  prepared  and  circu- 
lated for  nautical  use.  The  plan  is  no- 
thing less  than  tins:  to  obtain  and  pub- 
lish accurate  maps  of  the  shore  line,  in 
all  its  ins  and  outs,  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
from  San  Diego  to  Frazer's  River, 
emitting  no  island,  tidal  river,  harbor, 
bay,  branoh,  or  lagoon ;  to  make  fre- 
quent soundings  along  and  abreast  of 
all  this  coast  line,  in  such  a  manner 
and  with  such  a  record  as  that  each 
sounding  can  be  plotted  in  its  true  posi- 
tion, relative  to  the  shore  line,  thereby 
developing  all  shoals,  rooks,  holes, 
channels,  bottom  changes,  character- 
istics and  configuration ;  to  define  the 
local  and  general  peculiarities  of  the 
tides  and  currents;  and,  in  fine,  to 
gather  the  materials  for  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  ocean  and  ocean 
bottom  along  our  coast  and  its  in- 
dentations, which  shall  embrace  every 
feature  of  importance  to  general,  coast- 
ing and  harbor  navigation.  The  un- 
veiling of  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
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deep  is  to  be  extended  bo  far  seaward 
as  to  furnish  every  practicable  aid  to  the 
navigator,  for  identifying  his  position 
by  the  deep-sea  lead :  a  distance  which, 
in  the  great  submarine  plateau,  be- 
tween Long  Island  and  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  extends  to  nearly  three  hundred 
miles.  The  grand  old  Gulf  Stream  has 
been,  and  is  to  be  questioned,  as  to  its 
movements,  temperature,  distribution, 
configuration,  limits,  causation  and  de- 
tails of  formation.  Whatever  of  fact 
can  be  gleaned  by  careful  exploration 
of  the  shoal  sea-belt,  lining  our  shore, 
is  to  be  duly  noted,  and,  if  possible, 
brought  before  the  sailor's  eye  in  the 
clearest  language  of  chartograpfcy. 
The  result  will  be  a  series  of  harbor 
charts  on  large  scales,  embracing  each 
of  the  harbors  and  river  entrances,  for 
harbor  navigation ;  a  second  series,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  of  the  sounds,  bays,  and 
outer  coasts,  for  coasting  navigation; 
and  a  third  series  of  general  coast 
charts,  of  still  smaller  scale,  and  adapted 
to  general  navigation  along  the  coast, 
or  in  approaching  it 

The  vast  magnitude  of  this  hydro- 
graphic  work  can  scarcely  be  realized. 
France,  England,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
the  East  India  Company,  in  Hindostan, 
and  some  other  nations,  have  undertaken 
systematic  surveys  of  their  coasts,  but 
none  of  these  compares  in  extent  of 
shore  line  with  our  own.  That  gnarled 
oak,  the  Chesapeake,  the  intersected  and 
island- girt  coast  of  Maine,  that  gigan- 
tic Venice  of  the  Northwest,  Puget's 
Sound,  give  a  development  of  shore  line 
quite  astonishing  and  Bcarely  paralleled, 
unless  it  be  in  the  Norwegian  labyrinth, 
of  islands,  or  in  that  St.  Lawrence  archi- 
elago  where  Capt.  Bayfield's  survey 
ias  now  penetrated.    We  doubt  if  any 

Siece  of  hydrography  has  yet  been  un- 
ertaken  of  so  laborious  and  difficult  a 
character  as  that  of  the  Florida  reefs. 
Our  coast  hydrography  is,  indeed,  an 
immense  labor,  and  its  completion  de- 
mands a  patient  application  of  the  paint- 
er's motto,  nulla  dies  sine  tinea.  Year 
by  year  it  progresses.  From  Nantucket 
to  Albemarle  Sounds  it  is  now  almost 
complete,  not  to  mention  various  de- 
tached masses  of  work  accomplished. 
A  worthy  perseverance  will  soon  bring 
the  day,  when,  from  the  St.  John's  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  San  Diego  Bay 
(or  Cape  St  Lucas  ?)  to  54°  40',  vessels 
may  coast  our  entire  sea-board  in  safety, 
guided  by  that  Ariadne's  clue,  a  conti- 
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nuous  and  trustworthy  chart  This 
consummation  is  the  great  practical  ob- 
ject of  the  Coast  Survey.  It  serves,  in 
addition,  to  bring  to  light  many  invalu- 
able commercial  facilities ;  a  statement 
which  will  be  best  illustrated  when  we 
come  to  enumerate  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

The  second  object  of  the  Coast  Survey 
is,  its  topographical  rendering  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  narrow  sea-board  belt, 
along  which  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  our  national  defense  are  chiefly  con- 
centrated. The  delineation  of  the  shore 
line  itself  is  strictly  a  topographical 
operation,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  furnished  by 
the  topographers,  for  the  hydrographic 
parties.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  good 
chart,  that  it  should  contain  correct 
indications  of  the  positions  of  the 
hills,  towns,  streams,  fields,  marshes, 
roads,  etc.,  which  border  the  included 
shore  line,  and  which,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute the  coast  proper.  The  na- 
vigator needs  all  these  aids  in  identi- 
fying his  position  along  shore,  and 
few  charts  are  so  rude  as  not  to  attempt 
the  presentation  of  their  coasts,  how- 
ever unscientific  and  incorrect  their  to- 
pography may  be.  Thus  it  is  true  that 
even  for  navigation,  the  topography  of 
the  coast  belt  is  a  primary  requisite. 

This  coast  topography  is  also  inva- 
luable for  studying  the  various  prob- 
lems of  defense,  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements, light-houses,  and  whatever 
national  and  local  objects  are  specially 
concerned  with  the  features  of  ground 
within  this  sea  margin.  It  is  always  an 
advantage  to  a  place  to  be  accurately 
mapped,  and  the  great  national  inter- 
ests specified  find,  in  these  narrow  sea 
coast  and  lake  coast  belts,  almost  their 
entire  arena,  and  are  daily  experienc- 
ing the  value  of  the  accurate  topogra- 
phical sheets  of  the  survey.  Simply 
as  local  maps,  the  various  published 
sheets  possess  value  and  importance, 
not  unappreciated  by  our  citizens. 

The  geodetic  object  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey is  that  in  which  science  is  chiefly 
interested.  Geodesy  has  for  its  office 
to  develop,  with  the  utmost  accuracy, 
both  the  general  figure  and  dimensions 
of  tiie  earth,  and  to  refer  the  various  lo- 
calities on  its  surface,  by  their  coordi- 
nates of  latitude  and  longitude,  to  the 
standard  circles,  thereby  defining  their 
positions  relative  to  each  other. 

Astronomy  takes  its  starting  point 
in  geodesy,  and  all  the  celestial  dig- 
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tances  are  determined  in  terms  of  the 
terrestial.  Henoe  the  eager  striving  for 
extreme  accuracy  in  these  foundation 
distances.  When  Norwood,  by  pacing, 
thought  he  had  determined  the  length  of 
a  degree  "  within  a  scantling  of  the 
truth,"  his  scantling  became  the  beam 
in  Newton's  eye,  which,  for  a  long  time, 
caused  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
his  gravitation  theory.  These  scant- 
lings are  the  stuff  from  which  science 
is  now  raising  her  grandest  fabrics. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  host  of  disco- 
veries which  an  increased  accuracy  of 
measurement  has  brought  out  from  the 
waste  residuals  of  less  exacting  investi- 
gators, almost  any  zeal  for  the  utmost 
quantitativeprecision  seems  strictly  rea- 
sonable. We  cannot  now  stop  to  de- 
fine the  great  deeds  and  triumphs  of 
geodesy,  and  its  invaluable  services  to 
astronomy  and  navigation :  this  would 
be  to  recount  a  large  part  of  the  history 
of  science.  Nearly  every  civilized  na- 
tion has  contributed  a  share  in  the  noble 
pursuit,  and  many  of  the  greatest  minds 
have  spent  their  strength  in  this  gene- 
rous competition.  The  claim  of  Ame- 
rica to  have  done  her  part,  must  rest 
mainly  on  the  geodetic  results  of  the 
coast  survey,  not  yet  complete.  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line  was  a  provincial 
measurement  for  whioh  we  contributed 
only  the  ground.  Yet  even  this,  im- 
perfect as  it  was,  has  entered  into  all 
fmeral  discussions  of  the  earth's  figure, 
orden  and  Paine's  Massachusetts  aro 
is  good,  but  limited.  It  is  surely  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  one  object  of  the 
Coast  Survey  is  to  contribute  American 
geodetic  data  of  a  higher  order  than 
Mason  and  Dixon's,  and  more  extensive 
than  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Fortunately  for  science,  all  the  ob- 
servations and  computations  demanded 
by  the  highest  geodesy  are  essential 
and  integral  parts  in  the  discussion  of 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  Sur- 
vey, and  these  are  the  very  pith  and 
marrow  of  accurate  charts.  There  is, 
then,  this  grand  scientific  result  in  pros- 
pect, with  no  works  of  supererogation 
in  its  attainment.  The  discussion  of 
irregularities  or  "  local  errors"  is  devel- 
oping singular  and  interesting  earth  phe- 
nomena, which  must  be  duly  analyzed 
and  explained  before  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  even  the  3,840  stations  in 
the  lists  of  the  Survey  already  published 
can  be  finally  adjusted.  The  Czar  Ni- 
colas caused  an  immense  triangulation 


to  be  executed  for  its  geodetic  results 
alone,  and  the  illustrious  Struve  has  for 
many  years  been  conducting  this  giant 
work,  now  near  its  close.  Our  Coast 
Survey  will  incidentally  bear  geodetic 
fruit  scarcely  inferior  m  value  to  that 
from  the  great  Russian  and  Norwegian 
arc.  France,  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  Germany,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  part  of 
Russia^part  of  Spain,  Algeria,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Hindostan,  part  of  Peru, 
and  some  smaller  localities  have  been 
trigonometrically  surveyed  with  such 
precision  as  to  contribute  geodetic  re- 
sults of  value.  If  we  do  not  relish 
falling  behind  the  land  of  the  Hottentot, 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  go  on  faithfully 
to  the  end  of  our  great  geodetic  work. 

The  organization  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, however  slight  may  be  its  popular 
interest,  is  a  subject  of  primary  import- 
ance to  the  current  prosperity  and 
ulterior  success  of  its  operations.  Es- 
sential as  good  organization  is  to  all 
extensive  works,  it  is  probably  true  that 
this  Survey  demands  a  rarer  union  of 
qualifications  for  its  direction  than  any 
other  enterprise  now  progressing  among 
us.  Not  only  must  a  thorough  mas- 
tery of  all  the  resources  of  geodesy, 
topography,  hydrography,  and  charto- 
graphio  art  actuate  and  coordinate  all 
the  parts,  but  great  administrative  skill 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
modes  of  publio  business  are  needful, 
for  the  judicious  application  of  the  per- 
sonal and  fiscal  resources  available,  and 
for  the  preservation  of  harmony  in  the 
external  relations  of  the  Survey. 

All  appropriations,  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganic laws  for  this  work,  are  specifically 
made  by  Congress,  with  executive  con- 
currence. Existing  laws  place  the 
Coast  Survey  under  the  charge  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  which  it  or- 
ganically belongs,  and  its  regulations, 
projects  of  operations,  details  of  officers, 
communications  of  information,  and  the 
like,  are  acted  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  who  is  also  the  medium 
of  official  correspondence  with  other 
Departments  and  with  Congress.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
is,  that  three  essential  classes  of  offi- 
cers, namely,  army  officers,  navy  offi- 
cers, and  civil  assistants,  of  proper 
qualifications,  can  be  brought  into  har- 
monious cooperation  under  a  neutral 
direction;  a  concurrence  which  would 
be  impracticable,  were  the  work  under 
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the  Navy  or  War  Department  In 
point  of  fact,  the  triangulation,  topogra- 
phy and  office  duties  are  now  performed 
by  officers  of  the  Army,  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  and  by  civil  assistants, 
sub-assistants,  aids,  hired  artists,  clerks, 
and  laborers.  The  hydrography  is  ap- 
propriately executed,  in  the  vessels  of 
the  survey,  by  navy  officers  detailed 
for  this  duty,  with  such  enlisted  men 
and  hired  assistance  as  are  required. 
The  most  appropriate  talent  is  also 
drawn  at  wilt  from  civil  life,  for  field 
observations,  computations,  drawing, 
and  engraving.  Thus  all  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  success  are  blended  in  one 
system.  Experience  has  proved  this 
organization  to  be  excellent  in  its  work- 
ings. It  has  also  shown  that  the  work 
would  not  thrive  under  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

The  Superintendent  is  the  immediate 
head  of  the  Survey  in  all  its  branches, 
and  all  its  parts  receive  their  general 
direction  from  him.  Each  field  party 
acts  under  special  instructions  from  him, 
and  all  office  operations  are  directed  and 
reviewed  by  him  in  a  general  way.  Each 
chief  of  a  topographical  or  hydrogra- 
phio  party  has  his  definite  field  of  work, 
in  which  he  proceeds  under  the  general 
regulations  and  his  special  instructions. 
The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  office 
has  the  direction  of  the  daily  details  of 
office  duty,  under  the  established  regu- 
lations and  routine,  receiving  special 
instructions  from  the  Superintendent  on 
new  questions.  Thus  all  the  parties 
work  together  on  one  general  plan,  and 
the  office  work  is  so  directed  as  to  main- 
tain the  most  advantageous  relations 
with  the  field  work.  Disbursements  are 
made  by  chiefs  of  parties  and  the  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  office,  whose 
accounts  are  revised  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  rendered  through  the  dis- 
bursing agent  of  the  Survey,  who  keeps 
the  accounts  of  the  entire  work.  The 
annual  appropriation  is  rigorously  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  operations  of  the 
year,  and  each  officer  knows  what  he 
has  to  do  and  what  funds  are  available 
for  the  purpose.  Each  one  has  his  de- 
fined sphere  of  responsibility,  and  all 
these  responsibilities  are  centralized 
and  revised  by  the  single  executive 
head. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  treat  in 
detail  the  methods  of  the  Survey.  It 
must  suffice  briefly  to  present  the  suc- 
cession of  operations  which  precedes 


the  final  issue  of  any  particular  chart. 
Our  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts 
are  distributed  into  eleven  distinct  sec- 
tions. (The  Lakes  and  their  shores  are 
being  surveyed  by  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Coast  Survey.)  Operations  are  already 
progressing  in  each  of  these  sections, 
and  are  conducted  in  each  indepen- 
dently of  the  others,  or  as  if  it  were  a 
separate  survey. 

First  of  all  comes  the  reconnaissance, 
or  general  inspection  of  the  section 
from  point  to  point,  to  ascertain  its 
main  features  and  to  fix  on  the  best 
scheme  for  triangulating  its  surface- 
In  this  operation,  a  good  eye,  a  clear 
judgment,  and  sterling  common  sense 
are  required.  Each  section  has  its 
own  peculiarities  to  which  the  triango- 
lation must  confirm,  and  a  certain  coup 
tfesil  is  requisite  for  the  selection  of 
stations,  so  as  to  make  well-conditioned 
and  well-located  triangles.  Reconnais- 
sance in  detail  usually  precedes  the  oc- 
cupation of  stations,  only  by  one  or  two 
years,  and  in  some  cases  is  even  con- 
ducted by  the  same  party  which  makes 
the  station  observations. 

The  reconnaissance  having  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  main  base  line  for  a 
section,  the  next  operation,  and  one, 
too,  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  is  the  mea- 
surement of  the  base.  This  line  is 
usually  from  five  to  ten  miles  long,  per- 
fectly straight,  and  nearly  level.  The 
only  actual  measurement  of  length  in  a 
section  is  that  of  the  base  line,  and 
from  this  all  the  other  distances  are  de- 
duced by  angular  measurements  and 
computations.  Hence  this  line  require* 
to  be  measured  with  the  utmost  attain- 
able accuracy.  For  this  purpose,  a 
special  base  apparatus,  devised  by 
Prof.  Bache,  so  as  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant length  under  all  working  changes 
of  temperature,  has  been  employed 
since  1846.  The  principle  of  compen- 
sation is  applied,  somewhat  as  in  the 
gridiron  pendulum,  and  the  brass  and 
iron  bars  have  their  cross  sections  so 
adjusted  as  to  change  their  temperatures 
at  equal  rates.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  two  tubes,  about  twenty  feet  long, 

terns;  besides  six  trestles  and  various 
other  adjuncts.  The  constant  length 
of  the  bar  systems  is  critically  com- 
pared with  a  standard  bar  before  and 
during  measurements,  and  every  pre- 
caution is  employed  to  insure  the  final 
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length  of  base  being  obtained  in  stand- 
ard units.  The  base  ends  are  marked 
by  permanent  monuments,  and  are  the 
first  stations  occupied  for  triangulation. 
The  triangulation  consists  in  the  suc- 
cessive occupation  of  a  Beries  of  sta- 
tions for  the  measurement,  at  each  sta- 
tion, of  the  horizontal  angles  between 
such  other  stations  as  are  thence  visi- 
ble. From  the  base  line  stations,  seve- 
ral other  stations  are  observed  upon, 
and  from  these,  others  more  remote  are 
observed,  and  so  on  to  the  extremes  of 
the  section.  It  thus  oomes  to  pass,  that 
from  this  modest  base  line,  thousands 
of  lines  in  a  section  have  their  lengths 
determined  with  extreme  precision,  by 
angle  observations  and  computations 
only.  The  primary  triangulation  is 
made  continuously  through  an  entire 
section  with  as  few  stations  as  practi- 
cable, and  its  lines  generally  increase 
in  length  from  the  base,  bo  that  some 
lines  are  about  ninety  miles  long.  The 
secondary  triangulation  starts  from  the 
primary  fines  and  works  down  to  shorter 
ones.  The  tertiary  triangulation  works 
down  in  like  manner  from  the  secondary. 
Thus  a  section,  in  which  the  network  of 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  trian- 

fles  is  complete,  embraces  a  great  num- 
er  of  points  whose  relative  positions 
and  distances  areaccurately  determined. 

To  locate  these  points  properly  on 
the  earth's  surface,  it  is  essential  to 
observe  at  certain  stations  for  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  azimuths.  For  this 
purpose  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
mary stations  have  been  occupied,  and 
their  latitudes  and  longitudes  astrono- 
mically determined,  by  the  zenith  sec- 
tor or  telescope,  and  by  the  transit 
instrument ;  while  the  azimuths,  or  hori- 
zontal angular  distances  between  the 
triangulation  lines  and  the  meridian,  are 
measured  on  the  large  theodolite  used 
in  the  triangulation.  These  observations 
are  of  such  precision  as  to  bring  to  light 
the  irregularities  of  attraction  on  differ- 
ent points  of  the  earth's  crust,  even 
where  no  mountains,  or  other  external 
disturbing  cause  appears ;  and  these  ir- 
regularities, or  "station  errors," when 
determined  in  two  or  more  ways,  are 
verified  even  as  to  their  amount.  Thus 
geodesy  shakes  hands  with  geology, 
and  is  sounding  the  earth's  crust  in  a 
manner  truly  remarkable. 

A  great  number  of  points  being  thus 
determined,  the  topographer  follows, 
with  his  plane  table,  to  work  in  gra- 


phically on  his  field  sheets,  around 
these  points,  the  positions  of  houses, 
fences,  boundaries,  marshes,  forests, 
and  roads ;  but  most  important  of  all  is 
the  shore  line.  Hills  receive  his  special 
attention,  for  he  not  only  fixes  their  lo- 
cation, in  a  general  way,  but  deter- 
mines the  contours  or  curves  of  section, 
by  a  series  of  horizontal  planes  at  twenty 
feet,  vertical  distance,  apart.  It  is  his 
business  to  record,  on  his  field  sheets, 
all  important  objects  and  accidents  of 
ground,  in  their  true  positions,  relative 
to  the  trigonometrical  points  falling 
within  their  limits.  0 

The  topographer  having  completed 
his  map  of  the  shore  line  for  a  given 
locality,  this  is  furnished  to  the  hydro- 
grapher,  whose  business  it  is  correctly 
to  locate  his  hydrographio  observations 
relative  to  this  shore  line,  and  the 
plotted  triangulation  and  plane  table 
points.  He  proceeds  to  make  sound- 
ings in  detail  on  determined  ranges, 
UBing  the  sextant,  and  the  requisite  sig- 
nals on  shore  and  afloat.  Thus,  every 
sounding  is  recorded,  with  the  means  of 
plotting  it  as  accurately  as  required. 
Observations  on  the  tides  and  currents 
accompany  the  nomographer's  pro- 
gress. All  his  soundings  are  finally 
reduced  to  mean  low-water,  and  then 

Slotted.  Characteristic  bottoms  are 
uly  noted,  and  their  signs  are  plotted  in 
place.  The  tidal  and  ourrent  observa- 
tions are  discussed,  both  in  a  local  and 
a  general  way.  little  by  little,  the 
various  incidents  in  the  progress  of  the 
great  tide  wave  are  eliminated.  The 
peculiarities  are  made  out  with  such 
distinctness  as  to  enable  the  navigator 
to  understand  and  use  their  action. 
Thus  the  hvdrographer,  basing  his  work 
on  all  whioa  has  gone  before,  proceeds 
minutely  to  define  the  local  peculiarities 
of  his  field.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  whole  work  lies  in  this  slow 
sounding  out  of  the  deeps.  It  is  the 
hydrographer's  prerogative  to  reap  that 
harvest  of  discovery,  in  preparing 
which  all  his  predecessors  have  labored. 
The  shore  is  everywhere  too  well  known 
for  noteworthy  discoveries  to  be  made 
thereon,  but  who  can  tell  what  unknown 
shoal,  rock,  channel  or  harbor  the  ex- 
plorer of  the  ocean  depths  may  unveil? 
The  operations  now  instanced  all  be- 
long to  the  field-work.  Their  results 
are  a  series  of  astronomical,  trigono- 
metrical, and  hydrographic  note-books, 
a  series  of  topographical  sheets,  and  a 
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series  of  hydrographio  sheets.  ^  These 
reoords  of  field  operations  constitute  the 
material  from  which  charts  are  to  be 
made  in  the  office.  All  field  records 
are  deposited  and  systematically  ar- 
ranged in  a  fire-proof  depository,  called 
the  archives,  where  they  are  available 
for  reference  at  any  time.  The  office 
divisions  have  for  their  duty,  to  pre- 
pare these  materials  for  publication,  and 
to  execute  all  the  operations  for  the 
final  issue  of  charts.  Given  certain  raw 
materials,  the  most  perfect  charts  pos- 
sible are  required  to  be  manufactured. 
First  of  all,  the  computing  division 
reduces  and  discusses  the  astronomical 
and  trigonometrical  observations,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  correct  latitudes,  longi- 
tudes and  distances,  for  use  in  plotting 
the  stations.  The  discussion  of  the 
geodetic  elements,  also,  devolves  on  this 
division,  and  from  this  source  must 
emanate  the   reduced  grand   arc  and 

Sarallel  measurements.  The  tidal  re- 
actions and  discussions  are  conducted 
by  a  special  division.  The  draw- 
ing division  has  for  its  part,  accu- 
rately to  plot  the  data  furnished  by 
the  computing  division,  to  reduce  and 
combine,  by  means  of  the  pantograph, 
or  camera  lucida,  or  by  squares,  the  ori- 
ginal topographical  and  hvdrographic 
sheets,  on  the  scales,  and  in  the  styles 
required  for  final  publication.  Nicety 
of  execution  is  combined  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  to  make  a  single  sheet 
convey  the  greatest  amount  of  informa- 
tion. The  resources  of  topographical 
expression,  and  the  utmost  power  of 
the  best  graphic  skill  are  expended 
in  the  various  coast  reductions,  prepared 
for  the  engravers.  The  engraving  di- 
vision takes  the  reductions  of  the  drafts- 
men, and,  by  the  cunning  of  dry  point 
and  graver,  effects  a  faithful  transfer, 
and  even  a  finer  finish  of  these  embryo 
charts.  Day  by  day,  the  engraver 
ploughs  his  level  copper  field  with  deli- 
cate lines,  until  at  last  a  perfect  re- 
versed chart  greets  the  eye,  and  tells,  by 
proofs,  that  the  work  nears  its  close. 
Sailing  directions,  explanatory  notes, 
tide  and  current  tables,  soundings  and 
bottoms,  fill  out  the  spaces  not  given 
to  coast  topography.  The  letter  en- 
gravers who  execute  them  are  restricted 
to  lettering  only,  as  the  topographical 
engravers  are  to  topography.  Next 
comes  the  eleotrotyping.  A  finely  en- 
graved copper-plate  only  gives  from 
1200  to  2000  unimpaired  impressions. 


Hence  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  mul- 
tiply copies  of  a  plate  without  the  great 
cost  of  reSngraving.  Thanks  to  one  of 
the  beautiful  arts  of  electro-metallurgy, 
a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  finest  cop- 
per-plates is  now  regularly  and  cer- 
tainly effected.  An  aUo  or  relief  cast 
in  copper  is  thrown  down  by  electro 
lvtio  action,  molecule  by  molecule,  on 
the  immersed  engraved  face,  until  it  at- 
tains the  needed  thickness.  This  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  original  plate,  and  a  new 
electro-deposit  is  made  on  the  alto. 
This  second  deposit  or  basso  is  then 
cleaved  off  from  the  alto,  and  is  a  per- 
fect duplicate  of  the  original  plate. 
Any  required  number  of  bassos  can  thus 
be  taken  from  one  alto.  Thus,  by  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  process,  the 
number  of  good  impressions  obtainable 
from  the  finest  copper  plate  becomes 
absolutely  indefinite.  Last  of  all  comes 
the  printing,  which  is  effected  in  the 
usual  manner  of  plate-printing,  by  work- 
ing the  ink  into  the  engraved  lines,  wip- 
ing with  cloths,  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  and  by  running  the  plate  and  sheet 
through  a  cylinder  and  bed-press,  lift- 
ing the  ink  out  of  the  engraved  lines, 
and  on  to  the  paper.  Thus  any  demand 
can  be  met,  and  agents,  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  sell  to  navigators  and  others 
these  unequaled  charts  at  rates  but  little 
exceeding  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing. 
This  brief  enumeration  of  the  succes- 
sive operations  which  must  precede  the 
final  issue  of  a  Coast  Survey  chart,  can 
afford  but  an  inadequate  conception  of 
the  great  labor  with  which  this  consum- 
mation is  attained.  In  a  work  of  this 
nature,  where  many  distinct  operations 
and  arts  are  leagued  to  accomplish  a 
single  result,  it  is  self-evident  that 
everything  must  be  done  in  strict  sub- 
ordination to  one  central  direction, 
under  penalty  of  a  general  chaos,  if 
aberration  or  failure  befall  any  branch. 
Field  parties  and  the  office,  astronomi- 
cal and  triangulation  parties,  the  topo- 
graphers and  the  hydrographers,  must 
all  work  together  in  unity  of  purpose 
and  plan;  a  result  which  can  only 
spring  from  a  judicious  general  direc- 
tion, and  a  true  fidelity  to  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  among  all  subordinates.  The 
signal  success  which  has  crowned  this 
survey,  when  compared  with  any  other, 
in  respect  to  accuracy,  style,  and 
amount  of  work  done,  is  convincing 
proof  that  these  essential  elements  have 
not  hitherto  been  wanting. 
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To  enumerate  all  the  results  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  would  alone  require  a 
long  article ;  we  can  only  allude  to  a 
few  of  them.  Among  the  most  valua- 
ble are  the  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments of  now  channels,  harbors,  rocks, 
shoals,  and  other  commercial  facilities 
and  dangers.  Boston  Harbor  has  been 
benefited  by  the  discovery  or  develop- 
ment of  Stellwagen's  Bank,  Davis' 
Bank,  various  rocks,  and  the  sounding 
out  of  Broad  Sound  chauneL  The  dis- 
covery of  fourteen  shoals  on  Nantucket 
Shoals,  some,  too,  quite  dangerous,  has 
been  of  immense  advantage  to  our  coast- 
ing and  Liverpool  commerce.  New 
York  has  reoeived  a  boon  of  priceless 
value,  in  the  discovery  of  Gcdney's 
channel,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  pro- 
spective importance  that  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  growth  of  Sandy  Hook,  in  its 
threatening  invasion  of  the  main  ship 
channel,  should  be  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  accurate  surveys.  Delaware  Bay  has 
received,  from  the  discovery  of  Blake's 
channel  and  Blunt'B  channel,  a  valu- 
able enlargement  of  resources  for  navi- 
gation, especially  in  the  winter.  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Virginia  Coast 
nave  contributed  largely  to  the  list  of 
shoals  discovered,  besides  several  use- 
ful channels  or  inlets.  Cape  Hatteras 
has  lost  some  of  its  terrors,  by  reason 
of  a  new  channel  across  the  shoals. 
Charleston  has  gained  a  treasure  in  the 
discovery  of  Maffitt's  channel,  which 
may  soon  be  the  oiie  chiefly  used. 
Florida  reef  has  received  a  general 
clearing  up,  and  Legare  Harbor,  and 
the  channel  leading  to  it,  Isaac  Shoal, 
and  Rodgers'  Key  West  channel  are 
among  the  trophies.  Mobile  was  sur- 
prised by  the  revelation  of  two  feet  more 
water  in  its  main  channel  than  had  been 
supposed.  The  western  coast,  when 
California  gold  began  to  lure  our 
vessels  amid  the  perils  of  the  Golden 
Gate,  had  no  charts  or  maps  of  even 
tolerable  accuracy.  The  Coast  Survey, 
by  Mc Arthur's  and  Alden's  reconnais- 
sances, and  by  the  series  of  harbor 
charts,  which  it  has  so  quickly  pro- 
duced, has  supplied  the  needed  guides 
for  a  comparatively  safe  navigation 
along  the  whole  coast. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  a  reference  to 
the  fine  series  of  observations  on  the 
Gulf  Stream,  its  temperature,  distribu- 
tion, depth,  velocity,  limits  and  config- 
uration. This  grand  oceanic  current, 
the  theme  of  so  much  idle  speculation, 


had  never  before  been  studied  with  that 
thoroughness  which  must  precede  any 
tenable  explanation  of  its  phenomena. 
In  Hakluyt  are  various  allusions  to  it, 
showing,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  na- 
vigators, some  knowledge  of  its  effects. 
Franklin  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
character  of  this  mighty  current,  and 
CoL  Jonathan  E.  Williams  was  the 
earliest  good  observer.  To  Rennel,  an 
Englishman,  who,  many  years  since, 
gathered  from  the  British  navy,  and 
elsewhere,  a  vast  store  of  observations, 
we  owe  the  best  analysis  of  this  pheno- 
menon which  has  yet  been  published, 
and  if  we  except  the  coast  survey  ob- 
servations, but  little  knowledge  has  been 
added,  in  the  long  period  since  Rennel 
wrote.  The  discovery  of  the  cold  wall, 
the  hot  and  cold  bands,  the  law  of  dis- 
tribution of  temperature  with  depth,  the 
effect  of  the  form  of  the  bottom  on  the 
configuration  of  the  current,  are  suffi- 
cient vouchers  to  the  fitness  of  that  here- 
ditary transmission  of  a  great  research, 
which  has  made  not  only  lineal  but  sci- 
entific descendants  from  Franklin,  of  the 
three  brothers  Bache.  The  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  well 
begun,  and  year  by  year  is  progressing ; 
so  may  it  be,  till  all  the  truth  is  fully 
estabhshed. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
studying  the  tides  and  currents  of  our 
coast.  The  single  day  tides  of  the 
Gulf,  and  the  great  diurnal  inequalities 
on  our  Pacific  coast,  are  almost  entirely 
analyzed  and  reduced  to  the  general 
tidal  theory.  Natural  history  has  been 
benefited  by  the  study  of  infusoriae, 
brought  up  from  the  ocean  bottom  to 
ascertain  the  laws  of  their  distribution, 
and  by  that  study  of  the  Florida  coral 
reefs  which  Agassiz  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  survey.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  the 
methods  have  been  much  improved. 
The  introduction  of  Talcott's  zonith 
telescope  method,  and  its  improvement, 
have  much  facilitated  good  latitude  de- 
terminations ;  nor  are  its  results  inferior 
to  those  with  Airy's  zenith  sector^  The 
method  of  telegraphic  determination  of 
longitude  differences  hw  grown  up  in 
the  survey,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Walker's  genius.  Nothing  compares 
with  it,  when  practicable:  not  even 
lunar  culminations,  with  all  of  Peirce's 
study,  and  the  American  ephemeris 
to  assist.  The  telegraphic  method 
known   as    "the   American  method," 
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is  little  by  little  traveling  over  Europe, 
and  that,  too,  with  no  improvement, 
but  rather  retrogradation,  in  the  hands 
of  Airy,  Leverrier,  and  Quatelet  Some 
English  and  French  journals  seem  cjuite 
unaware  that  this  method  is  American. 
Such  provincialism  is  best  punished  by 
being  left  to  itself,  like  any  other  in- 
curaole  ignorance. 

The  list  of  localities  now  published, 
where  coast  survey  observations  on  the 
magnetic  elements  have  been  made,  num- 
bers 136  stations.  The  methods  of  geo- 
detic computation  have  been  systema- 
tized and  improved.  The  camera  iucida 
has  been  introduced,  and  fitted  for  re- 
ducing maps.  There  are  416  original 
topographical  and  373  hydrographio 
sheets  in  the  office.  No  less  than  15,902 
miles  of  shore  line  have  been  surveyed. 
There  are  52  fine  original  chart  plates, 
125  electrotype  copies,  and  many  sketch 
plates.  Over  112,000  sheets  of  charts 
have  been  printed.  The  annual  re- 
ports have  put  on  record  a  great  amount 
of  valuable  research,  and  bear  ample 
witness  to  the  aids  furnished  by  the  Sur- 
vey, in  locating  light-houses,  beacons, 


buoys,  and  the  like.  The  art  of  elee- 
trotyping  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Mathiot  in  the  Coast 
Survey  office,  and  probably  the  best 
electrotype  plates  in  the  world  are  made 
there. 

Even  the  brief  synopsis  now  present- 
ed, can  scarcely  fail  to  make  apparent 
the  broad  general  fact,  that  the  Coast 
Survey  is  indeed  a  work  most  fruitful, 
most  promising,  most  honorable  to  the 
nation.  It  is  a  potent  instrument  in 
vindicating  our  scientific  independence, 
and  this  in  turn  is  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  potent  elements  of  the  national 
progress.  Tt  is  a  specific  organization, 
using  specific  means  for  a  truly  noble 
end.  That  end  is  being  steadily  accom- 
plished, and  its  importance  seems  to  be 
yearly  more  felt.  Nothing  is  now 
needed  but  a  continuance  of  the  fever 
and  liberality  which  have  of  late  been 
freely  accorded  to  it,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  this 
great  national  enterprise  will  still  con- 
tinue to  prosper  through  the  twelve 
remaining  years  which  its  achievement 
will  probably  demand. 


NOVEMBER. 

THE  wild  November  comes  at  last 
Beneath  a  veil  of  rain ; 
The  night  wind  blows  its  folds  aside- 
Her  face  is  full  of  pain. 

The  latest  of  her  race,  she  takes 
The  autumn's  vacant  throne  : 

She  has  but  one  short  moon  to  live, 
And  she  must  live  alone ! 

A  barren  realm  of  withered  fields ; 

Bleak  woods  and  falling  leaves : 
The  palest  morns  that  ever  dawned ; 

The  dreariest  of  eves. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  she  comes, 
Poor  month !  with  tears  of  pain ; 

For  what  can  one  so  hopeless  do 
But  weep,  and  weep  again  ? 
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BENITO    GEBENO. 
[Continued  from  page  367.] 


THE  advancing  speck  was  observed 
by  the  blacks*  Their  shouts  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Don  Benito, 
who,  with  a  return  of  courtesy,  ap- 
proaching Captain  Delano,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  coming  of  some  sup- 
plies, slight  and  temporary  as  they  must 
necessarily  prove. 

Captain  Delano  responded ;  but  while 
doing  so,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
something  passing  on  the  deck  below: 
among  the  crowd  climbing  the  landward 
bulwarks,  anxiously  watching  the  coming 
boat,  two  blacks,  to  all  appearances 
accidentally  incommoded  by  one  of  the 
sailors,  flew  out  against  him  with  horri- 
ble curses,  which  the  sailor  someway 
resenting,  the  two  blacks  dashed  him  to 
the  deok  and  jumped  upon  him,  despite 
the  earnest  cries  of  the  oakum-pickers. 

44  Don  Benito,"  said  Captain  Delano 

auiokly,  "  do  you  see  what  is  going  on 
3  ere?    Look!" 

But,  seized  by  his  cough,  the  Spani- 
ard staggered,  with  both  hands  to  his 
face,  on  the  point  of  falling.  Captain 
Delano  would  have  supported  him,  but 
the  servant  was  more  alert,  who,  with 
one  hand  sustaining  his  master,  with 
the  other  applied  the  cordial.  Don 
Benito  restored,  the  black  withdrew  his 
support,  slipping  aside  a  little,  but  duti- 
fully remaining  within  call  of  a  whisper. 
Such  discretion  was  here  evinced  as 
quite  wiped  away,  in  the  visitor's  eves, 
any  blemish  of  impropriety  which  might 
have  attached  to  the  attendant,  from  the 
indecorous  conferences  before  men- 
tioned ;  showing,  too,  that  if  the  servant 
were  to  blame,  it  might  be  more  the 
master's  fault  than  his  own,  since  when 
left  to  himself  he  could  conduct  thus 
welL 

His  glance  thus  called  away  from 
the  spectacle  of  disorder  to  the  more 
pleasing  one  before  him.  Captain  De- 
lano could  not  avoid  again  congratulat- 
ing Don  Benito  upon  possessing  such  a 
servant,  who,  though  perhaps  a  little  too 
forward  now  and  then,  must  upon  the 
whole  be  invaluable  to  one  in  the  inva- 
lid's situation. 

41  Tell  me,  Don  Benito,"  he  added, 
with  a  smile— "I  should  like  to  have 
your  man  here  myself— what  will  you 
take  for  him?  Would  fifty  doubloons 
be  any  object  ?•• 


44  Master  wouldn't  part  with  Babo  for 
a  thousand  doubloons,"  murmured  the 
black,  overhearing  the  offer,  and  taking 
it  in  earnest,  and,  with  the  strange  vanity 
of  a  faithful  slave  appreciated  by  his 
master,  scorning  to  hear  so  paltry  a  valu- 
ation put  upon  him  by  a  stranger. 
But  Don  Benito,  apparently  hardly  yet 
completely  restored,  and  again  inter- 
rupted by  his  cough,  made  but  some 
broken  reply. 

Soon  his  physioal  distress  became  so 
great,  affecting  his  mind,  too,  apparent- 
ly, that,  as  if  to  screen  the  sad  specta- 
cle, the  servant  gently  conducted  his 
master  below. 

Left  to  himself,  the  American,  to 
while  away  the  time  till  his  boat  should 
arrive,  would  have  pleasantly  accosted 
some  one  of  the  few  Spanish  seamen  he 
saw ;  but  recalling  something  that  Don 
Benito  had  said  touching  their  ill  con- 
duct, he  refrained,  as  a  snip-master  in- 
disposed to  countenance  cowardice  or 
unfaithfulness  in  seamen. 

While,  with  these  thoughts,  standing 
with  eye  directed  forward  towards  that 
handful  of  sailors,  suddenly  he  thought 
that  some  of  them  returned  the  glance 
and  with  a  sort  of  meaning.  He  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  again ;  but  again 
seemed  to  see  the  same  thing.  Under 
a  new  form,  but  more  obscure  than  any 
previous  one,  the  old  suspicions  recurred, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  Don  Benito,  with 
less  of  panic  than  before.  Despite  the 
bad  account  given  of  the  sailors,  Cap- 
tain Delano  resolved  forthwith  to  ac- 
cost one  of  them.  Descending  the 
poop,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
blacks,  his  movement  drawing  a  queer 
cry  from  the  oakum-pickers,  prompt- 
ed by  whom,  the  negroes,  twitching 
each  other  aside,  divided  before  him ; 
but.  as  if  curious  to  see  what  was  the 
object  of  this  deliberate  visit  to  their 
Ghetto,  closing  in  behind,  in  tolerable 
order,  followed  the  white  stranger  up. 
His  progress  thus  proclaimed  as  by 
mounted  kings-at-arms,  and  escorted  as 
by  a  Caifire  guard  of  honor,  Captain 
Delano,  assuming  a  good  humored,  off- 
handed air,  continued  to  advance ;  now 
and  then  saying  a  blithe  word  to  the 
negroes,  and  his  eye  curiously  survey- 
ing the  white  faoes,  here  and  there 
sparsely  mixed  in  with  the  blacks,  like 
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stray  white  pawns  venturously  involved 
in  the  ranks  of  the  chess-men  opposed. 

While  thinking  which  of  them  to 
select  for  his  purpose,  he  chanced  to 
observe  a  sailor  seated  on  the  deck 
engaged  in  tarring  the  strap  of  a  large 
block,  with  a  circle  of  blacks  squatted 
round  him  inquisitively  eying  the  pro- 
cess. 

The  mean  employment  of  the  man 
was  in  contrast  with  something  superior 
in  his  figure.  His  hand,  black  with  con- 
tinually thrusting  it  into  the  tar-pot 
held  for  him  by  a  negro,  seemed  not  natu- 
rally allied  to  his  face,  a  face  which 
would  have  been  a  very  fine  one  but  for 
its  haggardness.  Whether  this  hag- 
gardness  had  aught  to  do  with  criminali- 
ty, could  not  be  determined ;  since,  as 
intense  heat  and  cold,  though  unlike, 
produce  like  sensations,  so  innocence 
and  guilt,  when,  through  casual  associa- 
tion with  mental  pain,  stamping  any  visi- 
ble impress,  use  one  seal — a  hacked  one. 

Not  again  that  this  reflection  occur- 
red to  Captain  Delano  at  the  time, 
charitable  man  as  he  was.  Rather  an- 
other idea.  Because  observing  so  sin- 
gular a  haggardness  to  be  combined 
with  a  dark  eye,  averted  as  in  trouble 
and  shame,  and  then,  however  illogi- 
cally,  uniting  in  his  mind  his  own  pri- 
vate suspicions  of  the  crew  with  the 
confessed  ill-opinion  on  the  part  of  their 
Captain,  he  was  insensibly  operated 
upon  by  certain  general  notions,  which, 
while  disconnecting  pain  and  abashment 
from  virtue,  as  invariably  link  them 
with  vice. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  wickedness 
on  board  this  ship,  thought  Captain  De- 
lano, be  sure  4hat  man  there  has  fouled 
his  hand  in  it,  even  as  now  he  fouls 
it  in  the  pitch.  I  don't  like  to  accost 
him.  I  will  speak  to  this  other,  this  old 
Jack  here  on  the  windlass. 

He  advanced  to  an  old  Barcelona 
tar,  in  ragged  red  breeches  and  dirty 
night-cap,  cheeks  trenched  and  bronzed, 
whiskers  dense  as  thorn  hedges.  Seat- 
ed between  two  sleepy-looking  Afri- 
cans, this  mariner,  bke  his  younger 
shipmate,  was  employed  upon  some 
rigging — splicing  a  cable — the  sleepy- 
looking  blacks  performing  the  inferior 
function  of  holding  the  outer  parts  of 
the  ropes  for  him. 

Upon  Captain  Delano's  approach, 
the  man  at  once  hung  his  head  below 
its  previous  level ;  the  one  necessary 
for  business.     It  appeared  as  if  he  de- 


sired to  be  thought  absorbed,  with  more 
than  common  fidelity,  in  his  task.  Be- 
ing addressed,  he  glanced  up,  but  with 
what  seemed  a  furtive,  diffident  air, 
which  sat  strangely  enough  on  his  wea- 
ther-beaten visage,  much  as  if  a  griz- 
zly bear,  instead  of  growling  and  biting, 
should  simper  and  cast  sheep's  eyes. 
He  was  asked  several  questions  concern- 
ing the  voyage,  questions  purposely 
referring  to  several  particulars  in  Don 
Benito's  narrative,  not  previously  corro- 
borated by  those  impulsive  cries  greet- 
ing the  visitor  on  first  coming  onboard. 
The  questions  were  briefly  answered, 
confirming  all  that  remained  to  bo  con- 
firmed of  the  story.  The  negroes  about 
the  windlass  joined  in  with  the  old  sailor, 
but,  as  they  became  talkative,  be  by 
degrees  became  mute,  and  at  length 
quite  glum,  seemed  morosely  unwilling 
to  answer  more  questions,  and  yet,  afi 
the  while,  this  ursine  air  was  somehow 
mixed  with  his  sheepish  one. 

Despairing  of  getting  into  unembar- 
rassed talk  with  such  a  centaur,  Cap- 
tain Delano,  after  glancing  round  for  a 
more  promising  countenance,  but  seeing 
none,  spoke  pleasantly  to  the  blacks  to 
make  way  for  him ;  and  so,  amid  vari- 
ous grins  and  grimaces,  returned  to  the 
poop,  feeling  a  little  strange  at  first, 
he  could  hardly  tell  why,  but  upon  the 
whole  with  regained  confidence  in  Benito 
Cereno. 

How  plainly,  thought  he,  did  that  old 
whiskerando  yonder  betray  a  conscious- 
ness of  ill- desert.  No  doubt,  when  he 
saw  mo  coming,  he  dreaded  lest  I,  ap- 
prised by  his  Captain  of  the  crew's 
general  misbehavior,  came  with  sharp 
words  for  him,  and  so  down  with  his  * 
head.  And  jet — and  yet,  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  that  very  old  fellow,  if  I  err 
not,  was  one  of  those  who  seemed  so 
earnestly  eying  me  here  awhile  since. 
Ah,  these  currents  spin  one's  head  round 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  ship. 
Ha,  there  raw's  a  pleasant  sort  of  sunny 
sight;  quite  sociable,  too. 

His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  a 
slumbering  negress,  partly  disclosed 
through  the  lace-work  of  some  rigging, 
lying,  with  youthful  limbs  carelessly 
disposed,  under  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks, 
like  a  doe  in  the  shade  of  a  woodland 
rock.  Sprawling  at  her  lapped  breasts 
was  her  wide-awake  fawn,  stark  naked, 
its  black  little  body  half  lifted  from  the 
deck,  crosswise  with  its  dam's ;  its  hands, 
like  two  paws,  clambering  upon  her; 
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its  month  and  nose  ineffectually  rooting 
to  get  at  the  mark ;  and  meantime  giv- 
ing a  vexatious  half-grunt,  blending 
with  the  composed  snore  of  the  negress. 

The  uncommon  vigor  of  the  child  at 
length  roused  the  mother.  She  started 
up,  at  distance  facing  Captain  Delano. 
But  as  if  not  at  all  conoerned  at  the  at- 
titude in  which  she  had  been  caught, 
delightedly  she  caught  the  child  up, 
with  maternal  transports,  covering  it 
with  kisses. 

There's  naked  nature,  now ;  pure  ten- 
derness and  love,  thought  Captain  De- 
lano, well  pleased. 

This  incident  prompted  him  to  re- 
mark the  other  negresses  more  particu- 
larly than  before.  He  was  gratified 
with  their  manners ;  like  most  uncivil- 
ized women,  they  seemed  at  once  ten- 
der of  heart  and  tough  of  constitu- 
tion; equally  ready  to  die  for  their 
infants  or  fight  for  them.  Unsophis- 
ticated as  leopardesses ;  loving  as  doves. 
Ah!  thought  Captain  Delano,  these 
perhaps  are  some  of  the  very  women 
whom  Mungo  Park  saw  in  Africa,  and 
gave  such  a  noble  account  of. 

These  natural  sights  somehow  insen- 
sibly deepened  his  confidence  and  ease. 
At  last  he  looked  to  see  how  his  boat 
was  getting  on ;  but  it  was  still  pretty 
remote.  He  turned  to  see  if  Don  Benito 
had  returned ;  but  he  had  not 

To  change  the  scene,  as  well  as  to 
please  himself  with  a  leisurely  observa- 
tion of  the  coming  boat,  stepping  over 
into  the  mizsen-ohains  he  clambered 
his  way  into  the  starboard  quarter-gal- 
lery; one  of  those  abandoned  Venetian- 
,  looking  water-balconies  previously  men- 
'  tioned ;  retreats  cut  off  from  the  deck. 
As  his  foot  pressed  the  half-damp, 
half-dry  sea-mosses  matting  the  place, 
and  a  chance  phantom  cats-paw — an 
islet  of  breeze,  unheralded,  unfolbwed 
— as  this  ghostly  cats-paw  came  fan- 
ning his  cheek,  as  his  glance  fell  upon 
the  row  of  small,  round  dead-lights, 
all  closed  like  coppered  eyes  of  the 
coffined,  and  the  state-cabin  door,  once 
connecting  with  the  gallery,  even  as 
the  dead-lights  had  once  looked  out 
upon  i^  but  now  calked  fast  like  a 
sarcophagus  lid,  to  a  purple-black, 
tarred-over  panel,  threshold,  and  post ; 
and  he  bethought  him  of  the  time, 
when  that  state-cabin  and  this  state- 
balcony  had  heard  the  voices  of  the 
Spanish  king's  officers,  and  the  forms 
of  the  Lima  viceroy's  daughters  had 


perhaps  leaned  where  he  stood — as 
these  and  other  images  flitted  through 
his  mind,  as  the  cats-paw  through  the 
calm,  gradually  he  felt  rising  a  dreamy 
inquietude,  like  that  of  one  who  alone 
on  the  prairie  feels  unrest  from  the  re- 
pose of  the  noon. 

He  leaned  against  the  carved  balus- 
trade, again  looking  off  toward  his 
boat;  but  found  his  eye  falling  upon 
the  ribboned  grass,  trailing  along  the 
ship's  water-line,  straight  as  a  border  of 
green  box ;  and  parterres  of  sea-weed, 
broad  ovals  and  crescents,  floating  nigh 
and  far,  with  what  seemed  long  formal 
alleys  between,  crossing  the  terraces  of 
swells,  and  sweeping  round  as  if  leading 
to  the  grottoes  below.  And  overhang- 
ing all  was  the  balustrade  by  his  arm, 
which,  partly  stained  with  pitch  and 
partly  embossed  with  moss,  seemed  the 
charred  ruin  of  some  summer-house 
in  a  grand  garden  long  running  to 
waste. 

Trying  to  break  one  charm,  he 
was  but  becharmed  anew.  Though 
upon  the  wide  sea,  he  seemed  in  some 
far  inland  country;  prisoner  in  some 
deserted  chateau,  left  to  stare  at  empty 
grounds,  and  peer  out  at  vague  roads, 
where  never  wagon  or  wayfarer  passed. 

But  these  enchantments  were  a  lit- 
tle disenchanted  as  his  eye  fell  on  the 
corroded  main-chains.  Of  an  ancient 
style,  massy  and  rusty  in  link,  shackle 
and  bolt,  they  seemed  even  more  fit  for 
the  ship's  present  business  than  the  one 
for  which  probably  she  had  been  built. 

Presently  he  thought  something 
moved  nigh  the  chains.  He  rubbed  his 
eves,  and  looked  hard.  ^  Groves  of  rig- 
ging were  about  the  chains ;  and  there, 
peering  from  behind  a  great  stay,  like 
an  Indian  from  behind  a  hemlock,  a 
Spanish  sailor,  a  marlingspike  in  his 
hand,  was  seen,  who  made  what  seemed 
an  imperfect  gesture  towards  the  balco- 
ny, but  immediately,  as  if  alarmed  by 
some  advancing  step  along  the  deck 
within,  vanished  into  the  recesses  of 
the  hempen  forest,  like  a  poacher. 

What  meant  this?  Something  the 
man  had  sought  to  communicate,  un- 
beknown to  any  one,  even  to  his  captain. 
Did  the  secret  involve  aught  unfavor- 
able to  his  captain  ?  Were  those  pre- 
vious misgivings  of  Captain  Delano's 
about  to  be  verified  T  Or,  in  his  haunted 
mood  at  the  moment,  had  some  random, 
unintentional  motion  of  the  man,  while 
busy  with  the  stay,  as  if  repairing  it, 
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been  mistaken  for  a  significant  beokon- 
inff? 

Not  unbewildered,  again  he  gazed  off 
for  his  boat.  But  it  was  temporarily 
hidden  by  a  rocky  spur  of  the  isle. 
As  with  some  eagerness  he  bent  for- 
ward, watching  for  the  first  shooting 
view  of  its  beak,  the  balustrade  gave 
way  before  him  like  charcoal.  Had  he 
not  clutched  an  outreaching  rope  he 
would  have  fallen  into  the  sea.  The 
crash,  though  feeble,  and  the  fall,  though 
hollow,  of  the  rotten  fragments,  must 
have  been  overheard.  He  glanced  up. 
With  sober  curiosity  peering  down  upon 
him  was  one  of  the  old  oakum-pickers, 
slipped  from  his  perch  to  an  outside 
boom ;  while  below  the  old  negro,  and, 
invisible  to  him,  reconnoitering  from  a 
port-hole  like  a  fox  from  the  mouth  of  its 
den,  crouched  the  Spanish  sailor  again. 
From  something  suddenly  suggested  by 
the  man's  air,  the  mad  idea  now  darted 
into  Captain  Delano's  mind,  that  Don 
Benito's  plea  of  indisposition,  in  with- 
drawing below,  was  but  a  pretense: 
that  he  was  engaged  there  maturing 
some  plot,  of  which  the  sailor,  by  some 
means  gaining  an  inkling,  had  a  mind  to 
warn  the  Btranger  against ;  incited,  it 
may  be,  by  gratitude  for  a  kind  word 
on  first  boarding  the  ship.  Was  it 
from  foreseeing  some  possible  inter- 
ference like  tins,  that  Don  Benito  had, 
beforehand,  given  such  a  bad  character 
of  his  sailors,  while  praising  the  ne- 
groes; though,  indeed,  the  former 
seemed  as  docile  as  the  latter  the  con- 
trary? The  whites,  too,  by  nature,  were 
the  shrewder  race.  A  man  with  some 
evil  design,  would  he  not  be  likely  to 
speak  well  of  that  stupidity  which  was 
blind  to  his  depravity,  and  malign  that 
intelligence  from  which  it  might  not  be 
hidden  ?  ^  Not  unlikely,  perhaps.  But 
if  the  whites  had  dark.seerets  concern- 
ing Don  Benito,  could  then  Don  Benito 
be  any  way  in  complicity  with  the 
blacks?  But  they  were  too  stupid. 
Besides,  who  ever  heard  of  a  white  so 
far  a  renegade  as  to  apostatize  from 
his  very  species  almost,  by  leaguing  in 
against  it  with  negroes  ?  These  diffi- 
culties recalled  former  ones.  Lost  in 
their  mazes,  Captain  Delano,  who  had 
now  regained  the  deck,  was  uneasily 
advancing  along  it,  when  he  observed  a 
new  face ;  an  aged  sailor  seated  cross- 
legged  near  the  main  hatchway.  His 
skin  was  shrunk  up  with  wrinkles  like 
a  pelican's  empty  pouch;     his  hair 


frosted;  his  countenance  grave  and 
composed.  His  hands  were  fall  of 
ropes,  which  he  was  working  into  a 
large  knot  Some  blacks  were  about 
him  obligingly  dipping  the  strands  for 
him,  here  and  there,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  operation  demanded. 

Captain  Delano  crossed  over  to  him, 
and  stood  in  silence  surveying  the  knot; 
his  mind,  by  a  not  uncongenial  transi- 
tion, passing  from  its  own  entangle, 
ments  to  those  of  the  hemp.  For  in- 
tricacy such  a  knot  he  had  never  seen  in 
an  American  ship,  or  indeed  any  other. 
The  old  man  looked  like  an  Egyptian 
priest,  making  gordian  knots  for  the 
temple  of  Amnion.  The  knot  seemed 
a  combination  of  double-bowHne-knoi, 
treble-crown-knot,  back-handed-well- 
knot,  knot-in-and-out-knot,  and  jam- 
ming-knot. 

At  last,  puzzled  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  such  a  knot.  Captain  De- 
lano addressed  the  knotter : — 

44  What  are  you  knotting  there,  my 
man?" 

"The  knot,"  was  the  brief  reply, 
without  looking  up. 

44 So  it  seems ;  but  what  is  it  fart" 

44  For  some  one  else  to  undo,"  mut- 
tered back  the  old  man,  plying  his  fin- 
gers harder  than  ever,  the  knot  being 
now  nearly  completed. 

While  Captain  Delano  stood  watch- 
ing him,  suddenly  the  old  man  threw 
the  knot  towards  him,  saying  in  broken 
English, — the  first  heard  in  the  shipr- 
something  to  this  effect—44  Undo  it,  out 
it,  quick.5*  It  was  said  lowly,  but  win 
such  condensation  of  rapidity,  that  the 
long,  slow  words  in  Spanish,  Which  had  . 
preceded  and  followed,  almost  operated 
as  covers  to  the  brief  English  between. 

For  a  moment,  knot  in  hand,  sad 
knot  in  head,  Captain  Delano  stood 
mute;  while,  without  further  hooding 
him,  the  old  man  was  now  intent  upon 
other  rones.  Presently  there  was  a 
slight  star  behind  Captain  Delano. 
Turning,  he  saw  the  chained  negro, 
Atufal,  standing  quietly  there,  lie 
next  moment  the  old  sailor  rose,  mut- 
tering, and,  followed  by  his  subordinate 
negroes,  removed  to  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  where  in  the  crowd  he  dis- 
appeared. 

An  elderly  negro,  in  a  clout  like  an 
infant's,  and  with  a  pepper  and  salt 
head,  and  a  kind  of  attorney  air,  now 
approached  Captain  Delano.  In  toler- 
able %Spanish,  and  with  a  good-natnred, 
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knowing  wink,  he  informed  him  that 
the  old  knotter  was  simple-witted,  hut 
harmless ;  often  playing  his  old  tricks. 
The  negro  concluded  by  begging  the 
knot,  for  of  course  the  stranger  would 
not  care  to  be  troubled  with  it.  Uncon- 
sciously, it  was  handed  to  him.  With 
a  sort  of  congt,  the  negro  received  it, 
and  turning  his'  back,  ferreted  into  it 
like  a  detective  Custom  House  officer 
after  smuggled  laces.  Soon,  with  some 
African  word,  equivalent  to  pshaw,  he 
tossed  the  knot  overboard. 

All  this  is  very  queer  now,  thought 
Captain  Delano,  with  a  qualmish  sort 
of  emotion ;  but  as  one  feeling  incipi- 
ent sea-sickness,  he  strove,  by  ignoring 
the  symptoms,  to  get  rid  of  the  malady. 
Once  more  he  looked  off  for  his  boat. 
To  his  delight,  it  was  now  again  in  view, 
leaving  the  rocky  spur  astern. 

The  sensation  here  experienced,  after 
at  first  relieving  his  uneasiness,  with  un- 
forseen  efficiency,  soon  began  to  remove 
it.  The  less  distant  Bight  of  that  well- 
known  boat — showing  it,  not  as  before, 
half  blended  with  the  haze,  but  with 
outline  denned,  so  that  its  individuality, 
like  a  man's,  was  manifest;  that  boat, 
Rover  by  name,  which,  though  now  in 
strange  seas,  had  often  pressed  the 
beach  of  Captain  Delano's  home,  and, 
brought  to  its  threshold  for  repairs,  had 
familiarly  lain  there,  as  a  Newfoundland 
dog;  the  sight  of  that  household  boat 
evoked  a  thousand  trustful  associations, 
which,  contrasted  with  previous  suspi- 
cions, filled  him  not  only  with  lightsome 
confidence,  but  somehow  with  half  hu- 
morous self-reproaches  at  his  former 
.  lack  of  it 

"  What,  I,  Amasa  Delano — Jack  of 
the  Beach,  as  they  called  me  when  a 
lad — I,  Amasa;  the  same  that,  duck- 
satchel  in  hand,  used  to  paddle  along 
the  waterside  to  the  school-house  made 
from  the  old  hulk; — I,  little  Jack  of 
the  Beach,  that  used  to  go  berrying 
with  cousin  Nat  and  the  rest;  I  to  be 
murdered  here  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
on  board  a  haunted  pirate-ship  by  a 
horrible  Spaniard? — Too  nonsensical  to 
think  of!  Who  would  murder  Amasa 
Delano?  His  conscience  is  clean.  There 
is  some  one  above.  Fie,  fie,  Jack  of 
the  Beach  I  you  are  a  child  indeed ;  a 
child  of  the  second  childhood,  old  boy ; 
yon  are  beginning  to  dote  and  drule, 
I'm  afraid." 

Light  of  heart  and  foot,  he  stepped 
aft,  and  there  was  met  by  Don  Benito's 


servant,  who,  with  a  pleasing  expres- 
sion, responsive  to  his  own  present  feel- 
ings, informed  him  that  his  master  had 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  cough- 
ing fit,  and  had  just  ordered  him  to  go 
present  his  compliments  to  his  good 
guest,  Don  Amasa,  and  say  that  he 
(Don  Benito)  would  soon  have  the  hap- 
piness to  rejoin  him. 

There  now,  do  you  mark  that  ?  again 
thought  Captain  Delano,  walking  the 
poop.  What  a  donkey  I  was.  This 
kind  gentleman  who  here  sends  me  his 
kind  compliments,  he,  but  ten  minutes 
ago,  dark-lantern  in  hand,  was  dodging 
round  some  old  grind-stone  in  the  hold, 
sharpening  a  hatchet  for  me,  I  thought. 
Well,  well;  these  long  calms  have  a 
morbid  effect  on  the  mind,  I've  often 
heard,  though  I  never  believed  it  before. 
Ha!  glancing  towards  the  boat ;  there's 
Rover ;  good  do? ;  a  white  bone  in  her 
mouth.  Apretty  big  bone  though,  seems 
to  me. — What?  Yes,  she  has  fallen 
afoul  of  the  bubbling  tide-rip  there.  It 
sets  her  the  other  way,  too,  for  the 
time.    Patience. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  though,  from 
the  grayness  of  everything,  it  seemed 
to  be  getting  towards  dusk. 

The  calm  was  confirmed.  In  the  far 
distanoe,  away  from  the  influence  of  land, 
the  leaden  ocean  seemed  laid  out  and 
leaded  up,  its  course  finished,  soul 
cone,  defunct.  But  the  current  from 
landward,  where  the  ship  was,  increased ; 
silently  sweeping  her  further  and  fur- 
ther towards  the  tranced  waters  beyond. 

Still,  from  his  knowledge  of  those 
latitudes,  cherishing  hopes  of  a  breeze, 
and  a  fair  and  fresh  one,  at  any  moment, 
Captain  Delano,  despite  present  pros- 
pects, buoyantly  counted  upon  bringing 
the  San  Dominiok  safely  to  anchor  ere 
night.  The  distance  swept  over  was 
nothing;  since,  with  a  good  wind,  ten 
minutes'  sailing  would  retrace  more  than 
sixty  minutes  drifting.  Meantime,  one 
moment  turning  to  mark  "  Rover"  fight- 
ing the  tide-rip,  and  the  next  to  see 
Don  Benito  approaching,  he  continued 
walking  the  poop. 

Gradually  he  felt  a  vexation  arising 
from  the  delay  of  his  boat;  this  soon 
merged  into  uneasiness ;  and  at  last,  his 
eye  falling  continually,  as  from  a  stage- 
box  into  the  pit,  upon  the  strange  crowd 
before  and  below  him,  and  by  and  by 
recognising  there  the  face — now  com- 
posed to  indifference— of  the  Spanish 
sailor  who  had  seemed  to  beckon  from 
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the  main  chains,  something  of  his  old 
trepidations  returned. 

Ah,  thought  he — gravely  enough — 
this  is  like  the  ague:  because  it  went 
off,  it  follows  not  that  it  won't  oome 
back. 

Though  ashamed  of  the  relapse,  he 
could  not  altogether  subdue  it;  and  so, 
exerting  his  good  nature  to  the  utmost, 
insensibly  he  came  to  a  compromise. 

Yes,  this  is  a  strange  craft ;  a  strange 
history,  too,  and  strange  folks  on  board. 
But — nothing  more. 

By  way  of  keeping  his  mind  out  of 
mischief  till  the  boat  should  arrive,  he 
tried  to  occupy  it  with  turning  over  and 
over,  in  a  purely  speculative  sort  of 
way,  some  lesser  peculiarities  of  the 
captain  and  crew.  Among  others,  four 
curious  points  recurred. 

First,  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  lad 
assailed  with  a  knife  by  the  slave  boy ; 
an  act  winked  at  by  Don  Benito.  Se- 
cond, the  tyranny  in  Don  Benito's 
treatment  of  Atufal,  the  black ;  as  if  a 
child  should  lead  a  bull  of  the  Kile  by 
the  ring  in  his  nose.  Third,  the 
trampling  of  the  sailor  by  the  two 
negroes;  a  piece  of  insolence  passed 
over  without  so  much  as  a  reprimand. 
Fourth,  the  cringing  submission  to 
their  master  of  all  the  ship's  underlings, 
mostly  blacks ;  as  if  by  the  least  inad- 
vertence they  feared  to  draw  down  his 
despotio  displeasure. 

Coupling  these  points,  they  seemed 
somewhat  contradictory.  But  what 
then,  thought  Captain  Delano,  glanc- 
ing towards  his  now  nearing  boat, — 
what  then?  Why,  Don  Benito  is  a 
very  capricious  commander.  But  he  is 
not  the  first  of  the  sort  I  have  seen; 
though  it's  true  he  rather  exceeds  any 
other.  But  as  a  nation — continued  he 
in  his  reveries — these  Spaniards  are  all 
an  odd  set ;  the  very  word  Spaniard  has 
a  curious,  conspirator,  Guy-Fawkish 
twang  to  it  And  yet,  I  dare  say, 
Spaniards  in  the  main  are  as  good  folks 
as  any  in  Duxbury,  Massachusetts.  Ah 
good !    At  last  "  Rover"  has  come. 

As,  with  its  welcome  freight,  the  boat 
touched  the  side,  the  oakum-pickers, 
with  venerable  gestures,  sought  to  re- 
strain the  blacks,  who,  at  the  sight  of 
three  gurxied  water-casks  in  its  bottom, 
and  a  pile  of  wilted  pumpkins  in  its 
bow,  hung  'over  the  bulwarks  in  disor- 
derly raptures. 

Don  Benito  with  his  servant  now  ap- 
peared ;  his  coming,  perhaps,  hastened 
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by  hearing  the  noise.  Of  him  Captain 
Delano  sought  permission  to  serve  out 
the  water,  so  that  all  might  share  alike, 
and  none  injure  themselves  by  unfair 
excess.  But  sensible,  and,  on  Don 
Benito's  account,  kind  as  this  offer  was, 
it  was  received  with  what  seemed  impa- 
tience ;  as  if  aware  that  he  lacked  ener- 
gy as  a  commander,  Don  Benito,  with 
the  true  jealousy  of  weakness,  resented 
as  an  affront  any  interference.  So,  at 
least,  Captain  Delano  inferred. 

In  another  moment  the  casks  wen 
being  hoisted  in,  when  some  of  the 
eager  negroes  accidentally  jostled  Cap- 
tain Delano,  where  he  stood  by  the 
gangway ;  so  that,  unmindful  of  Don 
Benito,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  with  good-natured  authority 
he  bade  the  blacks  stand  back;  to  en- 
force his  words  making  use  of  a  half- 
mirthful,  half-menacing  gesture.  In- 
stantly the  blacks  paused,  just  where 
they  were,  each  negro  and  negress  sus- 
pended in  his  or  her  posture,  exactly  as 
the  word  had  found  them — for  a  few 
seconds  continuing  so — while,  as  be- 
tween the  responsive  posts  of  a  tele- 
graph, an  unknown  syllable  ran  from 
man  to  man  among  the  perched  oakum- 
pickers.  While  Captain  Delano's  at- 
tention was  fixed  by  this  scene,  suddenly 
the  hatchet-polishers  half  rose,  and  a 
rapid  cry  came  from  Don  Benito. 

Thinking  that  at  the  signal  of  the 
Spaniard  he  was  about  to  be  massacred. 
Captain  Delano  would  have  sprung  for 
his  boat,  but  paused,  as  the  oakum- 
pickers,  dropping  down  into  the  crowd 
with  earnest  exclamations,  forced  every 
white  and  every  negro  back,  at  the 
same  moment,  with  gestures  friendly 
and  familiar,  almost  jocose,  hiding 
him,  in  substance,  not  be  a  fooL  Si- 
multaneously the  hatchet-polishers  re- 
sumed their  seats,  quietly  as  so  many 
tailors,  and  at  once,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  the  work  of  hoisting  in  the 
casks  was  resumed,  whites  and  blacks 
singing  at  the  tackle. 

Captain  Delano  glanced  towards  Don 
Benito.  As  he  saw  his  meager  form  in 
the  act  of  recovering  itself  from  reclin- 
ing in  the  servant's  arms,  into  which  the 
agitated  invalid  had  fal)en,  he  could  not 
but  marvel  at  the  panic  by  which  him- 
self had  been  surprised  on  the  darting 
supposition  that  such  a  commander, 
who  upon  a  legitimate  occasion,  so  tri- 
vial, too,  as  it  now  appeared,  could  lose 
all  self-command,  was,  with  energetic 
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iniquity,  going  to  bring  about  his  mur- 
der. 

The  casks  being  on  deck,  Captain 
Delano  was  handed  a  number  of  jars 
and  cups  by  one  of  the  steward's  aids, 
who,  in  the  name  of  Don  Benito,  en- 
treated him  to  do  as  he  had  proposed : 
dole  out  the  water.  He  complied,  with 
republican  impartiality  as  to  this  repub- 
lican element,  which  always  seeks  one 
leyel,  serving  the  oldest  white  no  better 
than  the  youngest  black;  excepting, 
indeed,  poor  Don  Benito,  whose  condi- 
tion, if  not  rank,  demanded  an  extra  al- 
lowance. To  him,  in  the  first  place, 
Captain  Delano  presented  a  fair  pitoher 
of  the  fluid ;  but,  thirsting  as  he  was  for 
fresh  water,  Don  Benito  quaffed  not  a 
drop  until  after  several  grave  bows  and 
salutes.  A  reciprocation  of  courtesies 
which  the  sight-loving  Africans  hailed 
with  clapping  of  hands. 

Two  of  the  less  wilted  pumpkins  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  cabin  table,  the 
residue  were  minced  up  on  the  spot  for 
the  general  regalement.  But  the  soft 
bread,  sugar,  and  bottled  cider,  Captain 
Delano  would  have  given  the  Spaniards 
alone,  and  in  chief  Don  Benito ;  but 
the  latter  objected ;  which  disinterested- 
ness, on  his  part,  not  a  little  pleased 
the  American;  and  so  mouthfuls  all 
around  were  given  alike  to  whites  and 
blacks ;  excepting  one  bottle  of  cider, 
which  Babo  insisted  upon  setting  aside 
for  his  master. 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  as,  on 
the  first  visit  of  the  boat,  the  American 
had  not  permitted  his  men  to  board  the 
ship,  neither  did  he  now ;  being  unwill- 
ing to  add  to  the  confusion  of  the  decks. 

Not  uninfluenced  by  the  peculiar 
good  humor  at  present  prevailing,  and 
for  the  time  oblivious  of  any  but  be- 
nevolent thoughts,  Captain  Delano, 
who  from  recent  indications  counted 
upon  a  breeze  within  an  hour  or  two  at 
furthest,  dispatched  the  boat  back  to 
the  sealer  with  orders  for  all  the  hands 
that  could  be  spared  immediately  to  set 
about  rafting  casks  to  the  watering- 
place  and  fining  ^  them.  Likewise  he 
bade  word  be  carried  to  his  chief  officer, 
that  if  against  present  expectation  the 
ship  was  not  brought  to  anchor  by  sun- 
set, he  need  be  under  no  concern,  for 
as  there  was  to  be  a  full  moon  that 
night,  he  (Captain  Delano)  would  re- 
main on  board  ready  to  play  the  pilot, 
should  the  wind  come  soon  or  late. 

As  the  two  Captains  stood  together, 
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observing  the  departing  boat — the  ser- 
vant as  it  happened  having  just  spied  a 
spot  on  his  master's  velvet  sleeve,  and 
silently  engaged  rubbing  it  out — the 
American  expressed  his  regrets  that 
the  San  Dominiok  had  no  boats ;  none, 
at  least,  but  the  unseaworthy  old  hulk 
of  the  long-boat,  which,  warped  as  a 
camel's  skeleton  in  the  desert,  and  al- 
most as  bleached,  lay  pot-wise  inverted 
amidships,  one  side  a  little  tipped,  fur- 
nishing a  subterraneous  sort  of  den  for 
family  groups  of  the  blacks,  mostly 
women  and  small  children ;  who,  squat- 
ting on  old  mats  below,  or  perohed  above 
in  the  dark  dome,  on  the  elevated  seats, 
were  descried,  some  distance  within, 
like  a  social  circle  of  bats,  sheltering  in 
some  friendly  cave;  at  intervals,  ebon 
flights  of  naked  boys  and  girls,  three 
or  four  years  old,  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  den's  mouth. 

"  Had  you  three  or  four  boats  now, 
Don  Benito,"  said  Captain  Delano,  "  I 
think  that,  by  tugging  at  the  oars,  your 
negroes  here  might  help  along  matters 
some. — Did  you  sail  from  port  without 
boats,  Don  Benito?" 

"  They  were  stove  in  the  gales,  Se- 
fior." 

u  That  was  bad.  Many  men,  too,  you 
lost  then.  Boats  and  men. — Those 
must  have  been  hard  gales,  Don  Be- 
nito." 

"  Past  all  speech,"  cringed  the  Spani- 
ard. 

'♦Tell  me,  Don  Benito,  continued 
his  companion  with  increased  interest, 
44  tell  me,  were  these  gales  immediately 
off  the  pitch  of  Cape  Horn  ?" 

44  Cape  Horn  ? — who  spoke  of  Cape 
Horn  ?" 

44  Yourself  did,  when  giving  me  an 
account  of  your  voyage,"  answered 
Captain  Delano  with  almost  equal  aston- 
ishment at  this  eating  of  his  own  words, 
even  as  he  ever  seemed  eating  his  own 
heart,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard. 
44  You  yourself,  Don  Benito,  spoke  of 
Cape  Horn,"  he  emphatically  repeated. 

The  Spaniard  turned,  in  a  sort  of 
stooping  posture,  pausing  an  instant, 
as  one  about  to  make  a  plunging  ex- 
change of  elements,  as  from  air  to 
water. 

At  this  moment  a  messenger-boy,  a 
white,  hurried  by,  in  the  regular  per- 
formance of  his  function  carrying  the 
last  expired  half  hour  forward  to  the 
forecastle,  from  the  cabin  time-piece,  to 
have  it  struck  at  the  ship's  large  bell. 
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"Master,"  Bald  the  servant,  discon- 
tinuing his  work  on  the  coat  sleeve, 
and  addressing  the  rapt  Spaniard  with 
a  sort  of  timid  apprehensiveness,  as  one 
charged  with  a  duty,  the  discharge  of 
which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  prove 
irksome  to  the  very  person  who  had 
imposed  it,  and  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  intended,  "master  told  me  never 
mind  where  he  was,  or  how  engaged, 
always  to  remind  him,  to  a  minute, 
when  shaving-time  comes.  Miguel  has 
gone  to  strike  the  half-hour  afternoon. 
It  is  now,  master.  Will  master  go  into 
the  cuddy  ?" 

"Ah — yes,"  answered  the  Spaniard, 
starting,  somewhat  as  from  dreams  into 
realities;  then  turning  upon  Captain 
Delano,  he  said  that  ere  long  he  would 
resume  the  conversation. 

".Tben  if  master  means  to  talk  more 
to  Don  Amasa,"  said  the  servant,  "  why 
not  let  Don  Amasa  sit  by  master  in 
the  cuddy,  and  master  can  talk,  and 
Don  Amasa  can  listen,  while  Babo  here 
lathers  and  strops." 

14  Yes,"  said  Captain  Delano,  not  nn- 
pleased  with  this  sociable  plan,  "  yes, 
Don  Benito,  unless  you  had  rather  not, 
I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Be  it  so,  Sefior." 

As  the  three  passed  aft,  the  Ameri- 
can could  not  but  think  it  another 
strange  instance  of  his  host's  capricious- 
ness,  this  being*  shaved  with  such  un- 
common punctuality  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  But  he  deemed  it  more  than 
likely  that  the  servant's  anxious  fidelity 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter ; 
inasmuch  as  the  timely  interruption 
served  to  rally  his  master  from  the 
mood  which  had  evidently  been  coming 
upon  him. 

The  place  called  the  cuddy  was  a 
light  deck-cabin  formed  by  the  poop,  a 
sort  of  attic  to  the  large  cabin  below. 
Part  of  it  had  formerly  been  the  quar- 
ters of  the  officers ;  but  since  their 
death  all  the  partitionings  had  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  whole  interior 
converted  into  one  spacious  and  airy 
marine  hall ;  for  absence  of  fine  furni- 
ture and  picturesque  disarray,  of  odd 
appurtenances,  somewhat  answering  to 
the  wide,  cluttered  hall  of  some  eccen- 
tric bachelor-squire  in  the  country, 
who  hangs  his  shooting-jacket  and  to- 
bacco-pouch on  deer  antlers,  and  keeps 
hip  fishing-rod,  tongs,  and  walking- 
stick  in  the  same  corner. 

The    similitude  was    hightened,  if 


not  originally  suggested,  by  glimpses 
of  the  surrounding  sea;  since,  in  one 
aspect,  the  country  and  the  ocean  seem 
cousins-germ  an. 

The  floor  of  the  cuddy  was  matted. 
Overhead,  four  or  five  old  muskets  were 
stuck  into  horizontal  holes  along  the 
beams.  On  one  side  was  a  claw-footed 
old  table  lashed  to  the  deck ;  a  thumbed 
missal  on  it,  and  over  it  a  small, 
meager  crucifix  attached  to  the  bulk- 
head. Under  the  table  lay  a  dented 
cutlass  or  two,  with  a  hacked  harpoon, 
among  some  melancholy  old  rigging, 
like  aheap  of  poor  friar's  girdles.  There 
were  also  two  long,  sharp-ribbed  set- 
tees of  malacca  cane,  black  with  age, 
and  uncomfortable  to  look  at  as  inquisi- 
tors' racks,  with  a  large,  misshapen 
arm-chair,  which,  furnished  with  a  rude 
barber's  crutch  at  the  back,  working 
with  a  screw,  seemed  some  grotesque, 
middle-age  engine  of  torment.  A  nag 
locker  was  in  one  corner,  open,  ex- 
posing various  colored  bunting,  some 
rolled  up,  others  half  unrolled,  stiD 
others  tumbled.  Opposite  was  a  cum- 
brous washstand,  of  black  mahogany, 
all  of  one  block,  with  a  pedestal,  tike  a 
font,  and  over  it  a  railed  shelf,  contain- 
ing combs,  brushes,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  the  toilet.  A  torn  hammock 
of  stained  grass  swung  near ;  the  sheets 
tossed,  and  the  pillow  wrinkled  up  like 
a  brow,  as  if  whoever  slept  here  slept 
but  illy,  with  alternate  visitations  of  sad 
thoughts  and  bad  dreams. 

The  further  extremity  of  the  cuddy, 
overhanging  the  ship's  stern,  was 
pierced  with  three  openings,  windows 
or  port  holes,  according  as  men  or 
cannon  might  peer,  socially  or  unso- 
cially,  out  of  them.  At  present  neither 
men  nor  cannon  were  seen,  though 
huge  ring-bolts  and  other  rusty  iron 
fixtures  of  the  wood-work  hinted  of 
twenty-four-pounders. 

Glancing  towards  the  hammock  as 
he  entered,  Captain  Delano  said,  "  You 
sleep  here,  Don  Benito  ?" 

44  Yes,  Sefior,  since  we  got  into  mild 
weather."  ^  ' 

44  This  seems  a  sort  of  dormitory, 
sitting-room,  sail-loft,  chapel,  armory, 
and  private  closet  all  together,  Don 
Benito,"  added  Captain  Delano,  looking 
round. 

**  Yes,  Sefior ;  events  have  not  been 
favorable  to  much  order  in  my  arrange- 
ments." 

Here  the  servant,  napkin  on  arm. 
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made  a  motion  as  if  waiting  his  mas- 
ter's good  pleasure.  Don  Benito  signi- 
fied his  readiness,  when,  seating  him  in 
the  malaeca  arm-chair,  and  for  the 
guest's  convenience  drawing  opposite 
it  one  of  the  settees,  the  servant  com- 
menced operations  by  throwing  back 
his  master's  collar  and  loosening  his 
cravat. 

There  is  something  in  the  negro 
which,  in  a  peculiar  way,  fits  him  for 
avocations  about  one's  person.  Most 
negroes  are  natural  valets  and  hair- 
dressers ;  taking  to  the  comb  and  brush 
congenially  as  to  the  castinets,  and  flour- 
ishing them  apparently  with  almost 
equal  satisfaction.  There  is,  too,  a 
smooth  tact  about  them  in  this  employ- 
ment, with  a  marvelous,  noiseless, 
gliding  briskness,  not  ungraceful  in  its 
way,  singularly  pleasing  to  behold,  and 
still  more  so  to  be  the  manipulated  sub- 
ject of.  And  above  all  is  the  great  gift 
of  good  humor.  Not  the  mere  grin  or 
laugh  is  here  meant.  Those  were  un- 
suitable. But  a  certain  easy  cheerful- 
ness, harmonious  in  every  glance  and 
gesture ;  as  though  God  had  set  the 
whole  negro  to  some  pleasant  tune. 

When  to  all  this  is  added  the  docility 
arising  from  the  unaspiring  content- 
ment of  a  limited  mind,  and  that  suscep- 
tibility of  blind  attachment  sometimes 
inhering  in  indisputable  inferiors,  one 
readily  perceives  why  those  hypochon- 
driacs, Johnson  and  Byron — it  may 
be  something  like  the  hypochondriac, 
Benito  Cereno — took  to  their  hearts, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  entire 
white  race,  their  serving  men,  the  ne- 
groes, Barber  and  Fletcher.  But  if 
there  be  that  in  the  negro  which  ex- 
empts him  from  the  inflicted  sourness 
of  die  morbid  or  cynical  mind,  how,  in 
his  most  prepossessing  aspects,  must 
he  appear  to  a  benevolent  one  ?  When 
at  ease  with  respect  to  exterior  things, 
Captain  Delano's  nature  was  not  only 
benign,  but  familiarly  and  humorously 
so.  At  home,  he  had  often  taken  rare 
satisfaction  in  sitting  in  his  door, 
watching  some  free  man  of  color  at  his 
work  or  play.  If  on  a  voyage  he  chanced 
to  have  a  black  sailor,  invariably  he 
was  on  chatty,  and  half-gamesome 
terms  with  him.  In  fact,  like  most  men 
of  a  good,  blithe  heart,  Captain  Delano 
took  to  negroes,  not  philanthropically, 
but  genially,  just  as  other  men  to  New- 
foundland dogs. 

Hitherto  the  circumstances  in  which 


he  found  the  San  Dominiok  had  re- 
pressed the  tendency.  But  in  the  cuddy, 
relieved  from  his  former  uneasiness,  and, 
for  various  reasons,  more  sociably  in- 
clined than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
day,  and  seeing  the  colored  servant, 
napkin  on  arm,  so  debonair  about  his 
master,  in  a  business  60  familiar  as  that 
of  shaving,  too,  all  his  old  weakness  for 
negroes  returned. 

Among  other  things,  he  was  amused 
with  an  odd  instance  of  the  African 
love  of  bright  colors  and  fine  shows,  in 
the  black's  informally  taking  from  the 
flag-locker  a  great  piece  of  bunting  of 
all  hues,  and  lavishly  tucking  it  under 
his  master's  chin  for  an  apron. 

The  mode  of  shaving  among  the 
Spaniards  is  a  little  different  from  what 
it  is  with  other  nations.  They  have  a 
basin,  specifically  called  a  barber's  ba||n, 
which  on  one  side  is  scooped  out,  so  as 
accurately  to  receive  the  chin,  against 
which  it  is  closely  held  in  lathering; 
which  is  done,  not  with  a  brush,  but 
with  soap  dipped  in  the  water  of  the 
basin  and  rubbed  on  the  face. 

In  the  present  instance  salt-water 
was  used  for  lack  of  better;  and  the 
parts  lathered  were  only  the  upper  lip, 
and  low  down  under  the  throat,  all  the 
rest  being  cultivated  beard. 

The  preliminaries  being  somewhat 
novel  to  Captain  Delano,  he  sat  curi- 
ously eying  them,  so  that  no  conversa- 
tion took  place,  nor  for  the  present  did 
Don  Benito  appear  disposed  to  renew 
any. 

Setting  down  his  basin,  the  negro 
searched  among  the  razors,  as  for  the 
sharpest,  and  having  found  it,  gave  it 
an  additional  edge  by  expertly  strap- 
ping it  on  the  firm,  smooth,  oily  skin 
of  his  open  palm ;  he  then  made  a  ges- 
ture as  if  to  begin,  but  midway  stood 
suspended  for  an  instant,  one  hand  ele- 
vating the  razor,  the  other  profession- 
ally dabbling  among  the  bubbling  suds 
on  the  Spaniard's  lank  neck.  Not  un- 
affected by  the  close  sight  of  the 
gleaming  steel,  Don  Benito  nervously 
shuddered,  his  usual  ghastliness  was 
hightened  by  the  lather,  which  lather, 
again,  was  intensified  in  its  hue  by  the 
contrasting  sootiness  of  the  negro's 
body.  Altogether  the  scene  was  some- 
what peculiar,  at  least  to  Captain  Dela- 
no, nor,  as  he  saw  the  two  thus  postured, 
could  he  resist  the  vagary,  that  in  the 
black  ho  saw  a  headsman,  and  in  the 
white,  a  man  at  the  block.    But  this 
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was  one  of  those  antic  conceits,  appear- 
ing and  vanishing  in  a  breath,  from 
which,  perhaps,  the  best  regulated  mind 
is  not  free. 

Meantime  the  agitation  of  the  Spani- 
ard had  a  little  loosened  the  bunting 
from  around  him,  so  that  one  broad 
fold  swept  curtain-like  over  the  chair- 
arm  to  the  floor,  revealing,  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  armorial  bars  and  ground- 
colors—  black,  blue,  and  yellow  —  a 
closed  castle  in  a  blood-red  field  dia- 
gonal with  a  lion  rampant  in  a  white. 

"  The  castle  and  the  lion,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Delano — "why,  Don  Benito, 
this  is  the  flag  of  Spain  you  use  here. 
It's  well  it's  only  I,  and  not  the  King, 
that  sees  this,"  he  added  with  a  smile, 
44  but" — turning  towards  the  black, — 
"  it's  all  one,  1  suppose,  so  the  colors 
be  gay ;"  which  playful  remark  did  not 
fail  somewhat  to  tickle  the  negro. 

u  Now,  master,"  he  said,  readjusting 
the  flag,  and  pressing  the  head  gently 
further  back  into  the  crotch  of  the 
ohair;  "now  master,"  and  the  steel 
glanced  nigh  the  throat 

Again  Don  Benito  faintly  shuddered. 

"You  must  not  shake  so,  master. — 
See,  Don  Amasa,  master  always  shakes 
when  I  shave  him.  And  yet  master 
knows  I  never  vet  have  drawn  blood, 
though  it's  true,  if  master  will  shake  so,  I 
may  some  of  these  times.  Now  master," 
he  continued.  "  And  now,  Don  Amasa, 
please  go  on  with  your  talk  about  the 
gale,  ana  all  that,  master  can  hear,  and 
between  times  master  can  answer." 

u  Ah  yes,  these  gales,"  said  Captain 
Delano;  "  but  the  more  I  think  of  your 
voyage,  Don  Benito,  the  more  I  wonder, 
not  at  the  gales,  terrible  as  they  must 
have  been,  but  at  the  disastrous  interval 
following  them.  For  here,  by  your 
account,  have  you  been  these  two 
months  and  more  getting  from  Cape 
Horn  to  St.  Maria,  a  distance  which  I 
myself,  with  a  good  wind,  have  sailed 
in  a  few  days.  True,  you  had  calms, 
and  long  ones,  but  to  be  becalmed  for  two 
months,  that  is,  at  least,  unusual.  Why, 
Don  Benito,  had  almost  any  other  gen* 
tleman  told  me  such  a  story,  I  should 
have  been  half  disposed  to  a  little  in- 
credulity." 

Here  an  involuntary  expression  came 
over  the  Spaniard,  similar  to  that  just 
before  on  the  deck,  and  whether  it  wag 
the  start  he  gave,  or  a  sudden  gawky 
roll  of  the  hull  in  the  calm,  or  a  mo- 
ntary  unsteadiness  of  the  servant's 


hand;  however  it  was,  just  then  the 
razor  drew  blood,  spots  of  which  stained 
the  creamy  lather  under  the  throat; 
immediately  the  black  barber  drew  back 
his  steel,  and  remaining  in  his  profes- 
sional attitude,  back  to  Captain  Delano, 
and  face  to  Don  Benito,  held  up  the 
trickling  razor,  saying,  with  a  sort  of 
half  humorous  sorrow,  "See,  master, 
— you  shook  so — here's  Babo's  first 
blood." 

No  sword  drawn  before  James  the 
First  of  England,  no  assassination  in 
that  timid  King's  presence,  could  have 
produced  a  more  terrified  aspect  than 
was  now  presented  by  Don  Benito. 

Poor  fellow,  thought  Captain  Delano, 
so  nervous  he  can't  even  bear  the  sight 
of  barber's  blood;  and  this  unstrung, 
sick  man,  is  it  credible  that  I  should 
have  imagined  he  meant  to  spill  all  my 
blood,  who  can't  endure  the  sight  of  one 
little  drop  of  his  own  ?  Surely,  Amasa 
Delano,  yon  have  been  beside  yourself 
this  day.  Tell  it  not  when  yon  get 
home,  sappy  Amasa.  Well,  well,  he 
looks  like  a  murderer,  doesn't  he? 
More  like  as  if  himself  were  to  be  done 
for.  Well,  well,  this  day's  experience 
shall  be  a  good  lesson. 

Meantime,  while  these  things  were 
running  through  the  honest  seaman's 
mind,  the  servant  had  taken  the  napkin 
from  his  arm,  and  to  Don  Benito  had 
said — "  But  answer  Don  Amasa,  please, 
master,  while  I  wipe  this  ugly  stuff  off 
the  razor,  and  strop  it  again. 

As  be  said  the  words,  his  face  was 
turned  half  round,  so  as  to  he  alike  via- 
ble to  the  Spaniard  and  the  American, 
and  seemed  by  its  expression  to  mat, 
that  he  was  desirous,  by  getting  hb 
master  to  go  on  with  the  conversation, 
considerately  to  withdraw  his  attention 
from  the  recent  annoying  accident.  As 
if  glad  to  snatch  the  offered  relief,  Don 
Benito  resumed,  rehearsing  to  Captain 
Delano,  that  not  only  were  the  calms  of 
unusual  duration*  but  the  ship  hadfaDen 
in  with  obstinate  currents;  and  other 
things  he  added,  some  of  which  were  bet 
repetitions  of  former  statements*  to  ex- 
plain how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  pas- 
sage from  Cape  Horn  to  St.  Maria  sad 
been  so  exceedingly  long,  now  and 
then  mingling  with  his  words,  incidental 
praises,  less  qualified  than  before,  to 
the  blacks,  for  their  general  good  con- 
duct. 

These  particulars  were  not  given 
consecutively,  the  servant  now  and  f 
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using  his  razor,  and  so,  between  the  in- 
tervals of  shaving,  the  story  and  pane- 
gyric went  on  with  more  than  usual 
hoskiness. 

To  Captain  Delano's  imagination, 
now  again  not  wholly  at  rest,  there  was 
something  so  hollow  in  the  Spaniard's 
manner,  with  apparently  some  recipro- 
cal hollowness  in  the  servant's  dusky 
comment  of  silence,  that  the  idea  flashed 
across  him,  that  possibly  master  and 
man,  for  some  unknown  purpose,  were 
acting  out,  both  in  word  and  deed,  nay, 
to  the  very  tremor  of  Don  Benito's 
limbs,  some  juggling  play  before  him. 
Neither  did  the  suspicion  of  collu- 
sion lack  apparent  support,  from  the 
fact  of  those  whispered  conferences 
before  mentioned.  Bat  then,  what  could 
be  the  object  of  enacting  this  play  of 
the  barber  before  him?  At  last,  re- 
garding the  notion  as  a  whimsy,  insen- 
sibly suggested,  perhapB,  by  the  thea- 
trical aspect  of  Don  Benito  in  his  harle- 
quin ensign,  Captain  Delano  speedily 
banished  it 

The  shaving  oyer,  the  servant  bestir- 
red himself  with  a  small  bottle  of 
scented  waters,  pouring  a  few  drops  on 
the  head,  and  then  diligently  rubbing ; 
the  vehemence  of  the  exercise  causing 
the  muscles  of  his  face  to  twitch  rather 
strangely. 

His  next  operation  was  with  comb, 
scissors  and  brush;  going  round  and 
round,  smoothing  a  curl  here,  clipping 
an  unruly  whisker-hair  there,  giving  a 
graceful  sweep  to  the  temple-lock,  with 
other  impromptu  touches  evincing  the 
hand  of  a  master ;  while,  like  any  re- 
signed gentleman  in  barber's  hands,  Don 
Benito  bore  all,  much  less  uneasily,  at 
least,  than  he  had  done  the  razoring ; 
indeed,  he  sat  so  pale  and  rigid  now,  that 
the  negro  seemed  a  Nubian  sculptor 
finishing  off  a  white  statue-head. 

All  being  over  at  last,  the  standard  of 
Spain  removed,  tumbled  up,  and  tossed 
bock  into  the  flag-locker,  the  negro's 
warm  breath  blowing  away  any  stray 
hair  which  might  have  lodged  down  his 
master's  neck  ;  collar  and  cravat  read- 
justed ;  a  speck  of  lint  whisked  off  the 
velvet  lapel ;  all  this  being  done ;  baok- 
ing  off  a  little  space,  and  pausing  with 
an  expression  of  subdued  self-oompla- 
oenoy,  the  servant  for  a  moment  sur- 
veyed his  master,  as,  in  toilet  at  least, 
the  creature  of  his  own  tasteful  hands. 

Captain  Delano  playfully  compli- 
mented him  upon  his  achievement;  at 


the  same  time  congratulating  Don 
Benito. 

But  neither  sweet  waters,  nor  sham- 
pooing, nor  fidelity,  nor  sociality,  de- 
lighted the  Spaniard.  Seeing  him  re- 
lapsing into  forbidding  gloom,  and  still 
remaining  seated,  Captain  Delano, 
thinking  that  his  presence  was  undesired 
just  then,  withdrew,  on  pretense  of 
seeing  whether,  as  he  had  prophecied, 
any  signs  of  a  breeze  were  visible. 

Walking  forward  to  the  mainmast,  he 
stood  awhile  thinking  over  the  scene, 
and  not  without  some  undefined  mis- 
givings, when  he  heard  a  noise  near  the 
cuddy,  and  turning,  saw  the  negro,  his 
hand  to  his  cheek.  Advancing,  Captain 
Delano  perceived  that  the  cheek  was 
bleeding.  He  was  about  to  ask  the 
cause,  when  the  negro's  wailing  solilo- 
quy enlightened  him. 

"Ah,  when  will  master  get  better  from 
his  sickness ;  only  the  sour  heart  that 
sour  sickness  breeds  made  him  serve 
Babo  so ;  cutting  Babo  with  the  razor, 
because,  only  by  accident,  Babo  had 
given  master  one  little  scratch ;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  so  many  a  day,  too. 
Ah,  ah,  ah,"  holding  his  hand  to  his 
face. 

Is  it  possible,  thought  Captain  Dela- 
no; was  it  to  wreak:  in  private  his 
Spanish  spite  against  this  poor  friend  of 
his,  that  Don  Benito,  by  his  sullen  man- 
ner, impelled  me  to  withdraw?  Ah, 
this  slavery  breeds  ugly  passions  in  man 
—Poor  fellow ! 

He  was  about  to  speak  in  sympathy 
to  the  negro,  but  with  a  timid  reluctance 
he  now  reentered  the  ouddy. 

Presently  master  and  man  came 
forth ;  Don  Benito  leaning  on  his  ser- 
vant as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

But  a  sort  of  love-quarrel,  after  all, 
thought  Captain  Delano. 

He  aocosted  Don  Benito,  and  they 
slowly  walked  together.  They  had 
gone  but  a  few  paces,  when  the  steward 
— a  tall,  rajah-looking  mulatto,  orien- 
tally set  off  with  a  pagoda  turban  formed 
by  three  or  four  Madras  handkerchiefs 
wound  about  his  head,  tier  on  tier — ap- 
proaching with  a  saalam,  announced 
lunch  in  the  cabin. 

On  their  way  thither,  ■  the  two  Cap- 
tains were  preceded  by  the  mulatto, 
who,  turning  round  as  he  advanced, 
with  continual  smiles  and  bows,  ush- 
ered them  in,  a  display  of  eleganco 
which  quite  completed  the  insignifi- 
cance of  the  small  bare-headed  Babo, 
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who,  as  if  not  unconscious  of  inferiori- 
ty, eyed  askance  the  graceful  steward. 
But  in  part,  Captain  Delano  imputed 
his  jealous  watchfulness  to  that  pecu- 
liar feeling  which  the  full-blooded  Afri- 
can entertains  for  the  adulterated  one. 
As  for  the  steward,  his  manner,  if  not 
bespeaking  much  dignity  of  self-re- 
spect, yet  evidenced  his  extreme  desire 
to  please ;  which  is  doubly  meritorious, 
as  at  once  Christian  and  Chesterfieldian. 

Captain  Delano  observed  with  interest 
that  while  the  complexion  of  the  mulatto 
was  hybrid,  his  physiognomy  was  Eu- 
ropean; classically  so. 

**  Don  Benito,"  whispered  he, 4i  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  usher-of-the-golden-rod 
of  yours ;  the  sight  refutes  an  ugly 
remark  once  made  to  me  by  a  Barba- 
does  planter ;  that  when  a  mulatto  has 
a  regular  European  face,  look  out  for 
him ;  he  is  a  devil.  But  see,  your  stew- 
ard here  has  features  more  regular  than 
King  George's  of  England;  and  yet 
there  he  nods,  and  bows,  and  Bmiles ;  a 
king,  indeed — the  king  of  kind  hearts 
and  polite  fellows.  What  a  pleasant 
voice  he  has,  too  ?" 

"  He  has,  Sefior." 

"  But,  tell  me,  has  he  not,  so  far  as 
you  have  known  him,  always  proved  a 
good,  worthy  fellow?"  said  Captain 
Delano,  pausing,  while  with  a  final  genu- 
flexion the  steward  disappeared  into 
the  cabin;  '* come,  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned,  I  am  curious  to  know." 

"Francesco  is  a  good  man,"  a  sort 
of  sluggishly  responded  Don  Benito, 
like  a  phlegmatic  appreciator,  who 
would  neither  find  fault  nor  flatter. 

"Ah,  I  thought  so.  For  it  were 
strange  indeed,  and  not  very  creditable 
to  us  white-skins,  if  a  little  of  our  blood 
mixed  with  the  African's,  should,  far 
from  improving  the  latter's  quality,  have 
the  sad  effect  of  pouring  vitriolic  acid 
into  black  broth;  improving  the  hue, 
perhaps,  but  not  the  wholesomeness." 

"  Doubtless,  doubtless,  Sefior,  but" — 
glancing  at  Babo — "not  to  speak  of 
negroes,  your  planter's  remark  I  have 
heard  applied  to  the  Spanish  and  Indian 
intermixtures  in  our  provinces.  But  I 
know  nothing  about  the  matter,"  he 
listlessly  added. 

And  here  they  entered  the  cabin. 

The  lunch  was  a  frugal  one.  Some 
of  Captain  Delano's  fresh  fish  and 
pumpkins,  biscuit  and  salt  beef,  the 
reserved  bottle  of  cider,  and  the  San 
Dominiok's  last  bottle  of  Canary. 


As  they  entered,  Francesco,  with  two 
or  three  colored  aids,  was  hovering  over 
the  table  giving  the  last  adjustments. 
Upon  perceiving  their  master  they  with- 
drew, Francesco  making  a  smiling 
conge,  and  the  Spaniard,  without  con- 
descending to  notice  it,  fastidiously 
remarking  to  his  companion  that  be 
relished  not  superfluous  attendance. 

Without  companions,  host  and  guest 
sat  down,  like  a  childless  married 
couple,  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table, 
Don  Benito  waving  Captain  Delano  to 
his  place,  and,  weak  as  he  was,  insisting 
upon  that  gentleman  being  seated  before 
himself. 

The  negro  placed  a  rug  under  Don 
Benito's  feet,  and  a  cushion  behind  his 
back,  and  then  stood  behind,  not  Ms 
master's  chair,  but  Captain  Delano's. 
At  first,  this  a  little  surprised  the  latter. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that,  in  taking 
his  position,  the  black  was  still  true  to 
his  master ;  since  by  facing  him  he  could 
the  more  readily  anticipate  his  slightest 
want. 

"  This  is  an  uncommonly-  inteHfaent 
fellow  of  yours,  Don  Benito,"  whis- 
pered Captain  Delano  across  the  table. 

"  You  say  true,  Sefior." 

During  the  repast,  the  guest  again 
reverted  to  parts  of  Don  Benito's  story, 
begging  further  particulars  here  and 
there.  He  inquired  how  it  was  that  the 
scurvy  and  fever  should  have  committed 
such  wholesale  havoc  upon  the  whites, 
while  destroying  less  than  half  of  the 
blacks.  As  if  this  question  reproduced 
the  whole  scene  of  plague  before  me 
Spaniard's  eyes,  miserably  reminding 
him  of  his  solitude  in  a  cabin  where 
before  he  had  had  so  many  friends  and 
officers  round  him,  his  hand  shook,  his 
face  became  hueless,  broken  words 
escaped ;  but  directly  the  sane  memory 
of  the  past  seemed  replaced  by  insane 
terrors  of  the  present  With  starting 
eyes  he  stared  before  him  at  vacancy. 
For  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  hand 
of  his  servant  pushing  the  Canary  over 
towards  him.  At  length  a  few  sins 
served  partially  to  restore  him.  He 
made  random  reference  to  the  different 
constitution  of  races,  enabling  one  to 
offer  more  resistance  to  certain  maladies 
than  another.  The  thought  was  new  to 
his  companion. 

Presently  Captain  Delano,  intending 
to  say  something  to  his  host  concerning 
the  pecuniary  part  of  the  business  ho 
had  undertaken  for  him,  especially — 
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since  he  was  strictly  accountable  to  his 
owners — with  reference  to  the  new  suit 
of  sails,  and  other  things  of  that  sort ; 
and  naturally  preferring  to  conduct  suoh 
affairs  in  private,  was  desirous  that  the 
servant  should  withdraw;  imagining 
that  Don  Benito  for  a  few  minutes  could 
dispense  with  his  attendance.  He,  how- 
ever, waited  awhile ;  thinking  that,  as 
the  conversation  proceeded,  Don  Benito, 
without  being  prompted,  would  perceive 
the  propriety  of  the  step. 

But  it  was  otherwise.  At  last  catch- 
ing his  host's  eye,  Captain  Delano,  with 
a  slight  backward  gesture  of  his  thumb, 
whispered,  "Don  Benito,  pardon  me, 
but  there  is  an  interference  with  the  full 
expression  of  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you." 

Upon  this  the  Spaniard  changed 
countenance ;  which  was  imputed  tonis 
resenting  the  hint,  as  in  some  way  a 
reflection  upon  his  servant.  After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  assured  his  guest  that 
the  black's  remaining  with  them  could 
be  of  no  disservice;  because  6ince  losing 
his  officers  he  had  made  Babo  (whose 
original  office,  it  now  appeared,  had  been 
captain  of  the  slaves)  not  only  his  con- 
stant attendant  and  companion,  but  in 
all  things  his  confidant. 

After  this,  nothing  more  could  be 
said;  though,  indeed,  Captain  Delano 
could  hardly  avoid  some  little  tinge  of 
irritation  upon  being  left  ungratified  in 
so  inconsiderable  a  wish,  by  one,  too, 
for  whom  he  intended  such  solid  ser- 
vices. But  it  is  only  his  querulousness, 
thought  he  ;  and  so  filling  his  glass  he 
proceeded  to  business. 

The  price  of  the  sails  and  other  mat- 
ters was  fixed  upon.  But  while  this 
was  being  done,  the  American  observed 
that,  though  his  original  offer  of  assist- 
ance had  been  hailed  with  hectio  anima- 
tion, yet  now  when  it  was  reduced  to  a 
business  transaction,  indifference  and 
apathy  were  betrayed.  Don  Benito,  in 
fact,  appeared  to  submit  to  hearing  the 
details  more  out  of  regard  to  common 
propriety,  than  from  any  impression 
that  weighty  benefit  to  himself  and  his 
voyago  was  involved. 

Soon,  this  manner  became  still  more 
reserved.  The  effort  was  vain  to  seek 
to  draw  him  into  social  talk.  Gnawed 
by  his  splenetic  mood,  he  sat  twitching 
his  beard,  while  to  little  purpose  the 
hand  of  his  servant,  mute  as  that  on  the 
wall,  slowly  pushed  over  the  Canary. 
Lunch  being  over,  they  sat  down  on 


the  cushioned  transom;  the  servant 
placing  a  pillow  behind  his  master.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  calm  had  now 
affected  the  atmosphere.  Don  Benito 
sighed  heavily,  as  if  for  breath. 

uWhy  not  adjourn  to  the  cuddy," 
said  Captain  Delano ;  "  there  is  more 
air  there."  But  the  host  sat  silent  and 
motionless. 

Meantime  his  servant  knelt  before 
him,  with  a  lar^e  fan  of  feathers.  And 
Francesco  coming  in  on  tiptoes,  handed 
the  negro  a  little  cup  of  aromatic  waters, 
with  which  at  intervals  he  chafed  his 
master's  brow ;  smoothing  the  hair 
along  the  temples  as  a  nurse  does  a 
child's.  He  spoke  no  word.  He  only 
rested  his  eye  on  his  master's,  as  if,  amid 
all  Don  Benito's  distress,  a  little  to  re- 
fresh his  spirit  by  the  silent  sight  of 
fidelity. 

Presently  the  ship's  bell  sounded  two 
o'clock;  and  through  the  cabin-win- 
dows a  slight  rippling  of  the  sea  was  dis- 
cerned ;  and  from  the  desired  direction. 
41  There,"  exclaimed  Captain  Delano, 
11 1  told  you  so,  Don  Benito,  look  !" 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  speaking  in 
a  very  animated  tone,  with  a  view  the 
more  to  rouse  his  companion.  But 
though  the  crimson  curtain  of  the  stern- 
window  near  him  that  moment  fluttered 
against  his  pale  cheek,  Don  Benito 
seemed  to  have  even  less  welcome  for 
the  breeze  than  the  calm. 

Poor  fellow,  thought  Captain  Delano, 
bitter  experience  has  taught  him  that 
one  ripple  does  not  make  a  wind,  any 
more  than  one  swallow  a  summer.  But 
he  is  mistaken  for  once.  I  will  get  his 
ship  in  for  him,  and  prove  it. 

Briefly  alluding  to  his  weak  condition, 
he  urged  his  host  to  remain  quietly 
where  he  was,  since  he  (Captain  Dela- 
no) would  with  pleasure  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  making  the  best 
use  of  the  wind. 

Upon  gaining  the  deck,  Captain  De- 
lano started  at  the  unexpected  figure  of 
Atufal,  monumentally  fixed  at  the 
threshold,  like  one  of  those  sculptured 
porters  of  black  marble  guarding  the 
porches  of  Egyptian  tombs. 

But  this  time  the  start  was,  perhaps, 
purely  physical.  Atufal' a  presence, 
singularly  attesting  docility  even  in 
sullenness,  was  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  hatchet-polishers,  who  in  patience 
evinced  their  industry ;  while  both  spec- 
tacles showed,  that  lax  as  Don  Benito's 
general  authority  might  be,  still,  when- 
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ever  he  chose  to  exert  it,  no  man  so  sa- 
vage or  colossal  bat  must,  more  or  less, 
bow. 

Snatching  a  trumpet  which  hung  from 
the  bulwarks,  with  a  free  step  Captain 
Delano  advanced  to  the  forward  edge  of 
the  poop,  issuing  his  orders  in  his  best 
Spanish.  The  few  sailors  and  many 
negroes,  all  eaually  pleased,  obediently 
set  about  heading  the  ship  towards  the 
harbor. 

While  giving  some  directions  about 
setting  a  lower  stu'n'-sail,  suddenly  Cap- 
tain Delano  heard  a  voice  faithfully  re- 
peating his  orders.  Turning,  he  saw 
Babo,  now  for  the  time  acting,  under 
the  pilot,  his  original  part  of  captain  of 
the  slaves.  This  assistance  proved  va- 
luable. Tattered  sails  and  warped  yards 
were  soon  brought  into  some  trim.  And 
no  brace  or  halyard  was  pulled  but  to 
the  blithe  gongs  of  the  inspirited  negroes. 

Good  fellows,  thought  Captain  Dela- 
no, a  little  training  would  make  fine 
sailors  of  themTwhy  see,  the  very 
women  pull  and  sing  too.  These  must 
be  some  of  those  Ashantee  negresses 
that  make  such  capital  soldiers,  I've 
heard.  But  who's  at  the  helm.  I  must 
have  a  good  hand  there. 

He  went  to  see. 

The  San  Dominick  steered  with  a 
cumbrous  tiller,  with  large  horizontal 
pullies  attached.  At  each  pully-end 
stood  a  subordinate  black,  and  between 
them,  at  the  tiller-head,  the  responsible 
post,  a  Spanish  seaman,  whose  counte- 
nance evinced  his  due  share  in  the  gene- 
ral hopefulness  and  confidence  at  the 
coming  of  the  breeze. 

He  proved  the  same  man  who  had 
behaved  with  so  shame-faced  an  air  on 
the  windlass. 

"  Ah, — it  is  you,  my  man,"  exclaim- 
ed Captain  Delano— "  well,  no  more 
sheep's-eyes  now; — look  straightfor- 
ward and  keep  the  ship  so.  Good  hand, 
I  trust  T  And  want  to  get  into  the  har- 
bor, don't  you?" 

"  Si,  Sefior,"  assented  the  man  with 
an  inward  chuckle,  grasping  the  tiller- 
head  firmly.  Upon  this,  unperceived 
by  the  American,  the  two  blacks  eyed 
the  sailor  askance. 

Finding  all  right  at  the  helm,  the 
pilot  went  forward  to  the  forecastle,  to 
see  how  matters  stood  there. 

The  ship  now  had  way  enough  to 
breast  the  current.  With  the  approach 
of  evening,  the  breeze  would  be  sure  to 
freshen. 


Having  done  all  that  was  needed  for 
the  present,  Captain  Delano,  giving  his 
last  orders  to  the  sailors,  turned  aft  to 
report  affairs  to  Don  Benito  in  the  ca- 
bin ;  perhaps  additionally  incited  to  re- 
join him  by  the  hope  of  snatching  a 
moment's  private  chat  while  his  servant 
was  engaged  upon  deck. 

From  opposite  sides,  there  were,  be- 
neath the  poop,  two  approaches  to  the 
cabin;  one  further  forward  than  the 
other,  and  consequently  communicating 
with  a  longer  passage.  Marking  the 
servant  still  above,  Captain  Delano, 
taking  the  nighest  entrance — the  one 
last  named,  and  at  whose  porch  Atofai 
still  stood — hurried  on  bis  way,  till,  ar- 
rived at  the  cabin  threshold,  he  paused 
an  instant,  a  little  to  recover  from  hk 
eagerness.  Then,  with  the  words  of  his 
intended  business  upon  his  lips,  he  en- 
tered. As  he  advanced  toward  the 
Spaniard,  on  the  transom,  he  heard  an- 
other footstep,  keeping  time  with  hit. 
From  the  opposite  door,  a  salver  in 
hand,  the  servant  was  likewise  advanc- 
ing. 

"  Confound  the  mithful  fellow," 
thought  Captain  Delano ;  "  what  a  vexa- 
tious coincidence." 

Possibly,  the  vexation  might  have 
been  something  different,  were  it  not 
for  the  buoyant  confidence  inspired  by 
the  breeze.  But  even  as  it  was,  he  felt 
a  slight  twinge,  from  a  sudden  involun- 
tary association  in  his  mind  of  Babo 
with  Atufal. 

"Don  Benito,"  said  he,  "  I  give  you 
joy ;  the  breeze  will  hold,  and  will  in- 
crease. By  the  way,  your  tall  man  and 
time-piece,  Atufal,  stands  without  By 
your  order,  of  course  ?'* 

Don  Benito  recoiled,  as  if  at  some 
bland  satirical  touch,  delivered  with 
such  adroit  garnish  of  apparent  good- 
breeding  as  to  present  no  handle  for 
retort. 

He  is  like  one  flayed  alive,  thought 
Captain  Delano ;  where  may  one  touch 
him  without  causing  a  shrink  ? 

The  servant  moved  before  his  master, 
adjusting  a  cushion;  recalled  to  civility, 
the  Spaniard  stiffly  replied:  "you  are 
right.  The  slave  appears  where  you 
saw  him,  according  to  my  command; 
which  is,  that  if  at  the  given  hour  I  am 
below,  he  must  take  his  stand  and  abide 
my  coming." 

44  Ah  now,  pardon  me,  but  that  is 
treating  the  poor  fellow  like  an  ex-king 
denied.      Ah,   Don  Benito,"  smiling, 
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•*  for  all  the  license  you  permit  in  some 
things,  I  fear  lest,  at  bottom,  you  are  a 
bitter  hard  master." 

Again  Don  Benito  shrank ;  and  this 
time,  as  the  good  sailor  thought,  from 
a  genuine  twinge  of  his  conscience. 

Conversation  now  became  constrain- 
ed. In  vain  Captain  Delano  called  at- 
tention to  the  now  perceptible  motion 
of  the  keel  gently  cleaving  the  sea; 
with  lack-lustre  eye,  Don  Benito  re- 
turned words  few  and  reserved. 

By-and-by,  the  wind  having  steadily 
risen,  and  still  blowing  right  into  the 
harbor,  bore  the  San  Dominick  swiftly 
on.  Bounding  a  point  of  land,  the  sealer 
at  distance  came  into  open  view. 

Meantime  Captain  Delano  had  again 
repaired  to  the  deck,  remaining  there 
some  time.  Having  at  last  altered  the 
ship's  course,  so  as  to  give  the  reef  a 
wide  berth,  he  returned  for  a  few  mo- 
ments below. 

I  will  cheer  up  my  poor  friend,  this 
time,  thought  he. 

"Better  and  better,"  Don  Benito, 
he  cried  as  he  blithely  reentered; 
"  there  will  soon  be  an  end  to  your  cares, 
at  least  for  awhile.  For  when,  after  a 
long,  sad  voyage,  you  know,  the  anchor . 
drops  into  the  haven,  all  its  vast  weight 
seems  lifted  from  the  captain's  heart. 
We  are  getting  on  famously,  Don  Be- 
nito. My  ship  is  in  sight.  Look  through 
this  side-light  here ;  there  she  is ;  all 
a-taunt-o!  The  Bachelor's  Delight, 
my  good  friend.  Ah,  how  this  wind 
braces  one  up.  Come,  you  must  take 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  me  this  evening. 
My  old  steward  will  give  you  as  fine  a 
cup  as  ever  any  sultan  tasted.  What 
say  you,  Don  Benito,  will  you  ?" 

At  first,  the  Spaniard  glanced  fever- 
ishly up,  casting  a  longing  look  towards 
the  sealer,  while  with  mute  concern  his 
servant  gazed  into  his  face.  Suddenly 
the  old  ague  of  coldness  returned,  and 
dropping  back  to  his  cushions  he  was 
silent. 

"  You  do  not  answer.     Come,  all  day 


you  have  been  my  host ;  would  you  have 
hospitality  all  on  one  side  ?" 

"  I  cannot  go,"  was  the  response. 

"  What?  it  will  not  fatigue  you.  The 
ships  will  lie  together  as  near  as  they 
can,  without  swinging  foul.  It  will  be 
little  more  than  stepping  from  deck  to 
deck;  which  is  but  as  from  room  to 
room.  Come,  come,  you  must  not  re- 
fuse me." 

"  I  cannot  go,"  decisively  and  repul- 
sively repeated  Don  Benito. 

Renouncing  all  but  the  last  appear- 
ance of  courtesy,  with  a  sort  of  cadaver- 
ous sullenness,  and  biting  his  thin  nails 
to  the  quick,  he  glanced,  almost  glared, 
at  his  guest ;  as  if  impatient  that  a 
stranger's  presence  should  interfere 
with  the  full  indulgence  of  his  morbid 
hour.  Meantime  the  sound  of  the  part- 
ed waters  came  more  and  more  gur- 
glingly  and  merrily  in  at  the  windows ; 
as  reproaching  him  for  his  dark  spleen ; 
as  telling  him  that,  sulk  as  he  might, 
and  go  mad  with  it,  nature  cared  not  a 
jot ;  since,  whose  fault  was  it,  pray  1 

But  the  foul  mood  was  now  at  its 
depth,  as  the  fair  wind  at  its  hight. 

There  was  something  in  the  man  so 
far  beyond  any  mere  unsociality  or 
sourness  previously  evinced,  that  even 
the  forbearing  good-nature  of  his  guest 
could  no  longer  endure  it  Wholly  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  such  demeanor, 
and  deeming  sickness  with  eccentricity, 
however  extreme,  no  adequate  excuse, 
well  satisfied,  too,  that  nothing  in  his 
own  conduct  could  justify  it,  Captain 
Delano's  pride  began  to  be  roused. 
Himself  became  reserved.  But  all 
seemed  one  to  the  Spaniard.  Quitting 
him,  therefore,  Captain  Delano  once 
more  went  to  the  deok. 

The  ship  was  now  within  less  than 
two  miles  of  the  sealer.  The  whale- 
boat  was  seen  darting  over  the  inter- 
val. 

To  be  brief,  the  two  vessels,  thanks 
to  the  pilot's  skill,  ere  long  in  neigh- 
borly style  lay  anchored  together. 


[To  be  Concluded.] 
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THE  MARINERS. 

THEY  were  born  by  the  shore,  by  the  shore, 
When  the  surf  was  load  and  the  sea-gall  cried ; 
They  were  rocked  to  the  rhythm  of  its  roar, 
They  were  cradled  in  the  arms  of  the  tide. 

Sporting  on  the  fenceless  sand, 

Looking  o'er  the  limitless  blue, 
Half  on  the  water  and  half  on  the  land, 

Buddily  and  lustily  to  manhood  they  grew. 

How  should  they  follow  where  the  plow 
Furrows  round  the  field  at  the  oxen's  heels? 

How  should  they  stand  with  a  sickly  brow, 

Thrust  behind  a  counter,  to  reckon  up  their  deals  ? 

They  turned  to  the  Earth,  but  she  frowns  on  her  child; 

They  turned  to  the  Sea,  and  he  smiled  as  of  old : 
Sweeter  was  the  peril  of  the  breakers  white  and  wild, 

Sweeter  than  the  land,  with  its  bondage  and  gold ! 

Now  they  walk  on  the  rolling  deck, 

And  they  hang  to  the  rocking  shrouds, 
When  the  lee-shore  looms  with  a  vision  of  wreck, 

And  the  scud  is  flung  to  the  stooping  clouds. 

Shifting  the  changeless  horizon-ring, 
„  The  magic  circle  the  lands  look  o'er, 

They  traverse  the  zones  with  a  veering  wing, 
From  shore  to  sea,  and  from  sea  to  shore. 

They  know  the  South  and  the  North ; 

They  know  the  East  and  the  West; 
Shuttles  of  fortune,  flung  back  and  forth 

In  the  web  of  motion,  the  woof  of  rest. 

They  do  not  act  with  a  studied  grace, 

They  do  not  speak  in  delicate  phrase, 
But  the  candor  of  heaven  is  on  their  face, 

And  the  freedom  of  ocean  in  all  their  ways. 

They  cannot  fathom  the  subtle  cheats, 

The  lying  arts  which  the  landsmen  learn : 
Each  looks  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  he  meets, 

And  whoso  trusts  him,  he  trusts  in  turn. 

Say  that  they  curse,  if  you  will, 
That  the  tavern  and  harlot  possess  their  gains : 

On  the  surface  floats  what  they  do  of  ill — 
At  the  bottom  the  manhood  remains. 

When  they  slide  from  the  gangway-plank  below, 

Deep  as  the  plummeted  shroud  may  drag, 
They  hold  it  comfort  enough,  to  know 

The  corse  is  wrapped  in  their  country's  flag 

But  whether  they  die  on  the  sea  or  shore, 

And  lie  under  water,  or  sand,  or  sod, 
Christ  give  them  the  rest  that  he  keeps  in  store. 

And  anchor  their  souls  in  the  harbors  of  God! 
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JL   letter   to   a   friend   in    park   PLAC1 


Oberwesel  os  thi  Rhine. 
TpHIS  day  is  too  fair,  my  friend,  and 
J-  this  place  too  pleasant,  for  me  not 
to  think  of  you ;  and,  when  I  think  of 
you,  I  remember  my  promise  to  write  to 
you  from  Germany,  and  about  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  a  virtuous  deed  for  me  to 
fulfill  that  promise  now,  when  the  wine- 
month  is  in  its  purple  prime ;  and  here, 
where  the  river  flows  so  swift,  so  silent, 
so  serene,  beneath  my  windows,  and  the 
deep  blue  sky  throbs  with  light  above 
the  stately,  shadowy  hills. 

• A  Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine ! '  •  Do  you 
know  how  much  these  few  words  mean, 
of  poetry  and  of  picture,  of  legend  and 
of  landscape,  of  song,  and  sunlight,  and 
wine? 

Tes,  I  believe  that  you  do,  though 
with  your  mortal  ears  you  have  never 
listened  to  the  sixpenny  echoes  of  the 
little  cannon  that  a  lonely  fellow  fires 
against  the  Lurlei-felsen,  nor  with  mortal 
eyes  have  looked  upon  the  foamy  uproar 
of  the  Gewirr,  where  heedless  raftsmen 
slip  off  and  are  drowned.  But  it  is  not 
the  fireside  travelers  who  see  and  know 
the  least  of  this  fair  world.  It  is  not 
sailing  in  a  ship  that  makes  a  seaman ; 
and  I  know  many  a  man  who  has  carried 
a  pair  of  staring  optics  all  over  Europe, . 
and  yet  hath  no  more  right  to  speak  of 
Rhine  and  Danube,  of  Switzerland  and 
Naples,  than  has  the  forty- third  wife  of  a 
Mormon  elder  to  discourse  of  marriage. 

Yes !  you  know  Oberwesel  in  your 
heart  and  in  your  mind.  You  have  lost 
yourself  in  summer  thoughts  before 
Turner's  wondrous  picture,  where  all 
the  outward  shape  of  Oberwesel  lies 
bathed  in  soft,  poetic  light.  You  have 
mused  and  longed  over  the  dreamy 
wanderings  of  *'  Hyperion,"  where  the 
spirit  of  the  quaint  old  Rhenish  city 
broods  on  many  a  page,  though  its 
name  be  never  mentioned. 

And  so  you  will  feel  how  fit  it  is,  that 
sitting  here  by  the  open  window  of  the 
still  and  spacious  inn  of  the  "  Golden 
Corkscrew/1  I  should  find  it  hard  to 
gather  up  the  little  cloudy  thoughts 
that  float  through  the  blue,  lazy  heaven 
of  my  mood,  and  make  them  fall  in  a 
busy  rain  of  words.  Yet,  for  your  sake, 
I  will  do  it ;  for  a  promise,  though  it 
were  but  to  buy  a  paper  of  pins,  should 


be  sacred.  And  to-morrow  I  glide 
away  again,  down  the  enchanted  stream, 
to  sunny  St.  Goar,  there  to  meet  with  a 
lazier  than  myself;  and  we  shall  burn 
our  pens  and  paper,  and  a  brown-eyed 
maiden  shall  ferry  us  over  the  river,  and 
then  through  the  pretty  Schweizer- 
Thal,  and  on  beneath  the  ruined  castle 
of  the  Cat,  and  by  the  shrine  of  Bacchus 
we  shall  vanish  into  the  Rheingau,  where 
musty  old  November,  unbinding  the 
last  vine-fillets  from  his  brow,  shall  find 
us  stretched  still  beneath  the  chestnut 
trees. 

This  day,  then,  I  will  write.  Nay, 
call  me  not,  thou  Belgian  artist,  from 
the  yellow  Ochsen-thurm !  Sit  in  the 
sheltered  embrasure,  most  picturesque 
of  red-capped  men !  and,  veiled  by  the 
broad  leaves  of  the  tangled  vines,  watch 
41  fine  effects"  of  light,  and  depths  of 
shadow !  Sketch  in  "  nice  bits"  of  bare 
black  mountain,  and  of  shining,  lake-like 
water!  But  leave  me  to  my  task,  for 
the  sun  is  high,  and  the  amber  Engen- 
hoiler  waxes  low  in  this  long-necked 
bottle,  mellow-tinted  as  October  sunsets 
after  rain ! 

Of  what  or  whom  shall  I  write  ?  Not 
of  the  Rhine.  I  dare  not  tread  that  region 
with  unsandaled  feet  I  leave  it  to 
romantic  Caesar  Julian,  imperial  Pu- 
seyite  of  the  Pagan  past,  and  to  British 
Bulwer's  musky  muse. 

I  will  write  of  Heine;  of  the  poet 
whose  genius  has  torn  up  the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  and  carried  the  boundaries  of 
France  to  the  Rhine;  of  that  tearful 
trifler,  that  sardonic  sentimentalist,  that 
strange,  sad,  significant  fellow,  who 
laughs  at  old  legends  over  his  wine,  and. 
shudders  beneath  the  black  Lurlei-rocks 
in  the  twilight.  I  will  write  of  him,  not 
because  he  is  strange,  sad,  and  signifi- 
cant, nor  because  he  tears  up  treaties, 
and  quizzes  Kaiser  and  Vaterland,  and 
parodies  the  songs  of  Israel  by  the 
waters  of  the  Seine — but  because  the 
music  of  his  melodies  "  beats  time  to 
nothing  in  my  brain"  to-day ;  because, 
in  this  sweet  Rhenish  weather,  I  have 
first  learned  how  exquisite  is  his  singing, 
how  subtle  and  how  true  is  the  rhythm 
of  his  genius. 

Last  evening  I  wandered  upwards 
from  the  beautiful  old  Gothic  church  of 
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our  Lady,  to  the  broad  hights  of 
Sohomberg.  Vast  and  glorious  showed, 
in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  the  broken 
walls,  the  crumbling  towers  that  cradled 
a  heroic  race.  I  looked  on  the  river, 
gleaming  and  winding  for  many  a  mile, 
a  thread  of  silver,  far  below,  and  thought 
how  the  last  great  Sohomberg  fell, 
his  gray  hairs  dabbled  in  blood,  far 
away  by  the  foreign  waters  of  the 
Boyne. 

And  the  lords  that  were  the  terror  of 
the  Rhine — that  swore,  and  drank,  and 
fought,  and  stormed,  on  every  side,  with 
sword  and  fire  ?  In  all  quiet  Oberwesel, 
now,  there  is  nothing  more  quiet  than 
the  rude  effigies  that  lie,  "with  folded 
arms  across,"  in  the  dim  side-chapel  of 
our  Lady's  church !  Of  the  daughters 
of  SchOmberg  a  livelier  memory  remains. 
In  the  channel  beneath  us,  when  the  tide 
is  low,  you  may  see  seven  little  jagged 
rocks,  "without  form  or  comeliness." 
These  were  once  seven  lovely  ladies 
of  Sohomberg,  cruel  ooquettes,  for 
whom  hearts  and  lances  were  broken  in 
vain.  Their  shapes  are  changed,  their 
instincts  survive,  and  now  they  vex  the 
waves  of  the  Rhine,  as  once  they  vexed 
the  souls  of  men. 

As  I  stood  looking  up  into  the  arch- 
way of  the  ancient  donjon-keep,  and 
vaguely  wishing  to  ascend,  I  heard  a 
sound  of  merry  voices,  and  presently 
there  emerged,  from  the  oopse-wood 
hard  by,  a  handsome  young  German, 
squiring  two  hearty  German  girls.  He 
left  his  damsels,  and,  drawing  near, 
saluted  me.  That  I  was  a  stranger  was 
plain  from  my  dress ;  still  more  plain 
from  my  acoent ;  and  the  friendly  youth 
asked  if  he  could  serve  me.  It  was  not 
possible  to  mistake  him  for  an  officious 
guide,  so  I  thanked  him,  and  explained 
my  wish  to  mount  the  tower.  "So!" 
and  I  must  go  with  him  to  a  farm  near 
at  hand,  and  we  would  get  a  ladder. 
44 But  your  ladies?"  I  remonstrated. 
They  stood  a  little  way  off,  plucking 
flowers.  "Ob,  they  are  my  cousins, 
and  live  just  below,  on  the  hill,  and 
always  der  Fremde  geht  vort  the  stran- 

fr  must  take  precedence ! "  Nor  could 
stop  him,  but,  whisking  off,  he  whis- 
pered with  his  companions,  who  turned, 
waved  me  a  smiling  farewell,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  wood.  We  found  the 
farm-house,  looking  like  a  leaf  from 
Retzsch's  "Song  of  the  Bell,"  and  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  made  us  drink  new 
milk,   and  the  hale   old  farmer,  who 


gave  us  his  ladder,  and  called  a  boy, 
with  crab-apple  cheeks,  to  help  us  to 
carry  it. 

And  we  mounted  the  tower  and  drank 
in  a  glorious  vision — the  winding  Rhine 
from  Goarshausen  to  Bacharach— the 
vine-clad  hills — the  leafy  valleys ;  and 
over  all,  the  skyey  splendors  of  sapphire 
and  beryl,  and  fine  gold  and  amethyst 
We  talked  of  many  things,  there  on  the 
old  battlement.  He  was  a  Bergwerh 
bcjUstncr,  from  Austria,  my  companion, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is  a  "  Student 
of  Mining;"  and  when  I  could  not 
catch  the  meaning  of  his  South-German, 
he  eked  out  his  phrases  with  "  Prison 
most  unscratckea."  Of  America  sod 
republics  he  spoke  much,  and  warmly, 
after  the  helpless,  honest,  impractica- 
ble manner  of  the  Germans. 

And  slowly,  at  last,  the  dusk  descend, 
ed,  and  here  and  there  a  point  of  silver 
glimmered  from  the  purple  deeps.  And 
our  talk  took  the  tone  of  the  hour,  and 
as  the  hues  faded  from  the  sky,  subsided 
into  silence,  and  we  came  down  from 
the  donjon-keep. 

The  crescent  of  the  moon  appeared, 
as  we  emerged  from  the  great  archway, 
and,  without  a  word,  my  Bergwerks  be- 
fiissner  began  to  sing,  in  a  rich,  low, 
manly  voice.  And  this  was  the  song  he 
sung: 

"I  know  not  what  it  presages, 
That  I  should  be  saddened  so ; 

Haunts  me,  ana  will  not  go. 

Tis  oool,  and  the  dusk  is  crowing, 
And  quietly  flows  the  Rhine ; 

In  the  sunset's  golden  glowing  _ 
The  peaks  of  the  mountain  shine. 


Far  up  in  the  golden  beaming; 

Sits  the  maiden  divinely  fair; 
Theg< 

She 


gold  on  her  robes  is  gleaming, 
ie  is  combing  her  golden  hair. 


With  a  golden  comb  and  glancing, 
She  is  combing  her  tresses  there ; 

And  she  singeth  a  song  entrancing, 
A  weird  and  wonderful  air ! 

The  heart  of  the  boatman  that  bean  it 
Grows  wild  with  a  passionate  love  { 

He  sees  not  the  rock  as  he  nears  it, 
He  sees  but  the  syren  above ! 

The  waves  to  their  fatal  embraces 
Take  the  boat  and  the  boatman  too  ; 

Such  work  with  her  musical  graces, 
It  pleases  the  Lurley  to  dor* 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  song  is 
Heine's;  nor  will  I  make  you  an  apolo- 
gy for  my  lame  attempt  to  do  it  into 
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English,  for,  whatever  faults  you  mar 
find  with  my  "  oversetting,"  I  think 
yon  will  feel  that  it  is,  at  least,  faithful 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  in  some 
things  more  faithful  than  other  English 
translations  which  you  may  have  seen. 
I  know  no  yersbn,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  foreboding  force  of  the  word  "  be- 
deuten,"  in  the  first  line,  is  preserved. 
And  the  gleam  of  mocking  gayety  which 
breaks  out  in  the  last  verse,  has  been 
invariably  lost  by  the  translators.  They 
seem  to  have  thought  they  were  deal- 
ing, not  with  Heine,  but  with  Uhland. 

The  musical  interpreters  of  Heine 
have  done  no  better.  Still,  they  have 
made  the  ballad  delicious  to  the  ear. 
Nor  will  you  wonder  that  the  fancy  of 
Heine,  borne  up  on  the  wings  of  Schu- 
bert, should  have  thrilled  me  deeply, 
while  I  listened  to  the  singing  of  my 
Austrian  barytone,  there  in  the  twilight, 
on  the  ancient  mount,  with  the  castle 
ruins  above  me,  and  the  Lurley's  river 
glimmering  far  below. 

"All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense, 
•        •        •        *        • 
The  musio  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  evo," 

conspired  to  make  me  feel,  as  never  be* 
fore,  the  exquisite  perfection  with  which 
the  poet  has  embodied  the  sentiment  of 
this  scene. 

And  yet,  how  completely  is  Heine's 
own  individuality  preserved  in  the  half- 
smile  which  plays  upon  his  lips  as  ho 
ends  his  song !  He  seems  to  throw  off 
the  brief  mood  of  romance,  and  turns 
on  his  heel  again,  to  skepticism  and 
satire.  Germany  has  produced  only 
two  poets  beside  Heine,  who  could  have 
written  this  song  of  the  Lurley,  and 
neither  one  of  them  would  thus  have 
concluded  it:  Uhland  was  too  serious 
a  sentimentalist,  Goethe  too  consummate 
an  artist. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Heine's 
present  physical  state  was  no  unapt 
symbol  of  his  spiritual  and  mental  con- 
dition. But  I  forget  that  you  do  not 
know  what  that  state  is,  and,  perhaps, 
it  will  not  bore  you  too  much  if  I  sketch, 
as  swiftly  as  I  can,  an  outline  of  Heine's 
career. 

Heine  is  half  a  Jew  in  blood,  and 
less  than  half  in  breeding.  He  was 
born  at  Dusseldorf,  about  the  year 
1800,  and  is,  altogether,  a  child  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  mother  was  a 
Protestant  lady  of  good  family.    His 


father  was  what  the  Philadelphia^ 
might  call  a  "  wet"  Jew— one  of  the 
people  whom  Sheridan  compared  to  the 
blank  leaf  in  the  Bible,  between  the  Old 
Dispensation  and  the  New.  He  was 
not  a  wealthy  man,  but  Henry  Heine 
was  early  cared  for  by  his  celebrated 
uncle,  the  banker,  Solomon  Heine,  of 
Hamburg.  This  uncle  was  a  strange 
fellow.  He  came  into  Hamburg  in  1784, 
a  leather-breeched  little  Jew,  of  seven- 
teen, with  sixteen  groats  in  his  pocket, 
and  riding  on  a  wagon  by  favor  of  the 
wagoner.  He  was  carried  out  of  Ham- 
burg in  1844,  a  much  lamented  mil- 
lionaire on  a  plumed  hearse,  with  an 
interminable  "  following"  of  mourning- 
coaches,  dignitaries,  and  "citizens  gene- 
rally.1' Solomon  Heine  was  no  blank 
leaf;  he  carried  the  Exodus  and  Le- 
viticus clearly  stamped  on  his  heart. 
When  he  had  become  a  great  and  wealthy 
merchant,  the  authorities  of  Hamburg 
proposed  to  suspend,  in  his  favor,  the 
harsh  laws  of  tne  city  concerning  the 
Jews.  But  the  old  Israelite  spurned 
the  gifts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  when- 
ever he  wished  to  make  a  journey,  used 
to  draw  up  a  petition,  like  any  other 
Jew,  and  have  it  endorsed  by  his  own 
servant !  He  had  a  dash  of  sharp  satire 
in  him,  as  men  of  strong  and  ill-used 
races  are  wont  to  have.  Once  they 
brought  him  a  subscription  paper  for  a 
school-house,  and  told  him  that  a  rich 
Christian  had  said  he  would  give  as 
much  as  Heine.  "Ah!  how  much  is 
the  house  to  cost?"  They  told  him, 
and  the  old  man  instantly  put  down  half 
the  sum.  The  Christian  tried  to  back 
out,  but  was  held  to  his  word.  "  I  shall 
get  the  better  of  you  one  of  these  days," 
said  Heine,  to  the  Senators,  just  before 
his  death ;  "  When  I  die,  my  coffin  will 
cost  only  .four  marks  eight  shillings !" 
Solomon  Heine  helped  his  nephew 
through  his  courses  at  Bonn,  Gottingen, 
and  Berlin,  and  took  him  into  his  count- 
ing-house. Henry  Heine  over  a  ledger ! 
The  thing  was  slightly  absurd ;  and  one 
day  its  absurdity  so  struck  Henry 
Heine  himself,  that  he  decamped  to 
Parnassus.  His  uncle  always  lamented 
this  step.  u  Poor  Henry,"  he  used  to 
say,  "if  he  could  have  learned  any- 
thing, he  wouldn't  have  been  obliged  to 
write  books!" 

Still,  Solomon  enjoyed  his  nephew's 
fame,  and  assisted  him  as  long  as  he  lived, 
in  spite  of  severe  and  frequent  quarrels. 
Heine  dedicated  his   tragedies  to  his 
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unole,  and  in  some  verses  on  the  "  Jew- 
ish Hospital  at  Hamburg,"  an  institu- 
tion founded  by  Solomon  Heme's  liber- 
ality, the  poet  thus  speaks  of  his  rela- 
tive : 

"The  dear  old  man!     He  buildeth  here  a 

shelter 
For  all  whose  pains  the  wise  physician's 

magic 
(Or  wiser  death's !)  can  charm,  and  careth 
For   plasters,   cordials,   nurses,   too,   and 

watchers  i 

A  man  of  deeds,  what  man  could  do,  he  did 

And  for  good  service,  took  his  honest  wa- 
ges, 

The  friend  of  mortals !  when  his  day  was 
ending, 

And  found  reward  of  labor  in  well  doing ! 

Wealth  with  fall  hands  ho  gave,  bat  richer 

treasures 
Full  oft  his  eyes  more  lavishly  expended, 
Rich,  costly  tears,  that  oft  he  wept  in  silence 
O'er  Israel's  boitowb,  past  all  mortal  heal- 
ing !" 

When  Solomon  Heine  died,  he  left 
his  nephew  only  a  small  sum  of  money. 
But  he  had  done  much  for  him,  and  if 
Pegasus  would  have  staved  in  the  sta- 
ble at  Hamburg,  he  might,  no  doubt, 
like  the  horse  of  Caligula,  have  been 
accommodated  with  a  silver  manger  and 
with  golden  oats.  How,  in  company 
with  Munhard,  Limberg,  and  others, 
Heine  edited  "Political  Annals,"  and 
how  he  wandered  about  from  Lucca  to 
London,  needs  not  here  to  say.  In 
1826,  he  being  then  about  twenty-eight 
years  old,  appeared  his  "  Beisebilder," 
or  "  Pictures  of  Travel,"  a  strange,  fan- 
tastic,  charming,  startling  book.     You 

and  me,  dear ,  Americans  of  1855, 

this  book  charms  and  startles.  Fancy 
what  its  effect  must  have  been  upon  the 
Germans  of  1826!  1826!  that  was 
only  four  years  before  the  smothered 
fire  of  revolution  broke  out  again  in 
Paris,  only  eleven  years  after  the  con- 
secration of  the  Holy  Alliance ! 

The  "Reisebilder"  was  almost  as 
original  in  form  as  it  was  fresh  in 
substance.  It  may  be  said  that  one  is 
vaguely  reminded  by  it  of  the  "  Senti- 
mental Journey."  But  the  reminis- 
cence is  so  very  vague  !  It  always  re- 
minds me  much  more  strongly  of  a 
comic  opera.  What  opera  ever  had  an 
overture  more  exquisitely  constructed 
than  those  songs  of  the  "Heimkehr," 
in  which  all  the  coming  work  is  so  mu- 
sically resumed,  hinted,  and  foretold? 
Would  you  know  the  key-note  of  the 
44  Beisebilder  ?"    Listen ! 


11  On  my  life,  too  dark  and  gloomy, 
Once  there  gleamed  a  vision  brishL 
Now  that  vision  bright  hath  vanished, 
And  I  stand  in  utter  night 

When  a  child  in  lonely  darkness 
Feels  its  terrors  on  him  crowd, 

He,  to  chase  his  doubts  and  horror, 
Shouts  some  cheerful  song  aloud. 


So,  a  noisy  child,  I'm  singing. 
While  in  shade  and  gloom  I  stray ; 

Though  my  song  be  not  delightful. 
Yet  it  drives  my  fears  away  1" 

88. 

44  Say  1  where  is  thy  fair  beloved, 
Once  by  thee  so  sweetly  sung, 
When  the  magic  flames  of  passion 
Through  thy  spirit  flashed  and  sprung. 

Oh !  those  flames  have  sunk  and  faded, 
And  my  heart  is  dull  and  cold ; 

And  this  book,  an  urn  funereal, 
Ashes  of  my  love  doth  hold  1" 

The  "  noisy  child"  sang,  and  his  song 
was  taken  up  by  a  chorus.  "  His  Ma- 
jesty" at  Weimar  took  no  notice,  so  far 
as  I  can  find,  of  the  new  and  exquisite 
lyrical  genius.  In  fact,  though  Heine, 
in  that  odd,  entertaining  book,  44De 
l'Allemagne,"  speaks  of  an  interview 
with  Goethe,  4t  whose  eyes,"  he  says, 
44  like  those  of  the  Indian  gods,  winked 
not  nor  blinked,"  I  once  looked  in  vain 
through  all  the  sixty  volumes  of  my 
44  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen"  Goethe,  as 
well  as  through  the  six -volumes  of  the 
great  man's  correspondence  with  the 
little  man,  Zelter,  for  some  hint  or  indi- 
cation of  Heine's  existence,  and  found 
none.  I  fancy  Goethe  foresaw  mischief 
in  those  four  little  volumes,  and  was  not 
44  manysided"  enough  to  like  them. 
After  all,  it  was  a  rather  alarming  phe- 
nomenon, this  opera  of  u  Candide,"  set 
to  Swabian  music. 

If  you  were  a  very  young  person,  my 

dear ,  and  had  your  mind  to  make 

up,  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  read  the 
44  Beisebilder."  But  you  are  old  enough 
not  to  be  at  every  man's  mercy,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  delighted  with  a 
style,  the  rhythm  of  which  glides  on 
in  prose  as  harmonious  as  the  flow  of  a 
forest  brook,  and  ever  and  anon  is  bro- 
ken into  little  melodious  cascades  of 
verse.  How  you  wUl  enjoy,  too,  the 
grace  and  power  with  which  Heine 
paints  all  manner  of  scenes  and  per- 
sons !  Now  you  may  go  down  with 
him  into  the  darkest  and  dirtiest  of 
mines,  and  hear  him  chuckle  inwardly 
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oyer  the  benighted  loyalty  of  poor  min- 
ers, who  hold  sacred  the  stone  stool 
once  sat  upon  by  the  "  dear  fat  Duke 
of  Cambridge ;"  and  anon  you  may 
lounge  with  him  into  the  lofty  chamber 
of  an  Italian  palazzo,  where  the  capri- 
cious Signora  Letizia,  "a  young  rose 
of  fifty,"  lies  on  her  couch,  and  chats, 
while  a  poet  sits  on  a  trestle  at  her  feet, 
and  the  Marquis  Gumpelino,  leaning 
against  the  marble  wall,  thrums  an  old 
guitar.  You  shall  see  quaint,  red-roofed 
German  towns  peering  up  among  green 
pinewoods,  and  looking  like  moss  rose- 
buds, in  the  evening  light ;  and  laugh- 
ing valleys,  where  the  oak  and  beech 
wave  their  great  arms  over  joyous 
streamlets ;  and  chill  mountain-tops 
grim  with  granite;  and  the  lonely 
beaches  of  the  Northern  Sea,  where  at 
midnight  the  weird  sea-maidens  waltz 
in  the  pale  beams  of  the  moon.  You 
shall  read  one  of  the  finest  descriptions 
ever  written  of  indescribable,  inexhaust- 
ible London,  and  such  unexpected  opin- 
ions, on  the  most  unlooked-for  subjects, 
as  will  vex  you,  perplex  you,  and  enter- 
tain you  beyond  measure. 

And  then,  when  you  have  done,  you 
will,  perhaps,  remember  what  Goethe 
somewhere  says,  that  "  humor  accom- 
panies the  decline  of  art,  which  it 
corrupts  and  annihilates;"  and  you 
will  try  to  think  what  Germany  has  pro- 
duced in  the  way  of  poetic  art,  since  the 
"  Reisebilder"  appeared,  and  it  will  not 
edify  you  much  to  run  over  the  names  of 
Freiligrath,  and  Herwegh,  and  Lenau, 
and  Gran,  and  Geibel !  Yet,  the  more  you 
dwell  upon  and  analyze  that  exquisite, 
limpid  style  of  Heine's,  a  style  which, 
among  the  Germans,  only  Lessing  has 
approached, and  only  Goethe  surpassed, 
the  more  convinced  you  will  be  that 
if  the  art  of  composition  has  declined 
in  Germany  since  the  avatar  of 
Heine,  that  decline  did  not  begin  with 
him. 

Heine  is  classed  by  some  critics  with 
the  great  humorists.  If  to  be  capricious 
is  to  be  a  great  humorist,  then  he  is  one. 
But  the  best  quality  of  humor  lies  deep 
in  the  soul,  beneath  the  light  play  of 
caprice.  The  style  of  a  great  Humor- 
ist, of  Jean  Paul  for  instance,  or  Car- 
lyle,  does  not  glitter,  it  glows.  The 
style  of  Heine  is  in  no  wise  incandes- 
cent, but  rather  scintillating.  Compare 
Heine's  sketch  of  "  Religion  and  Philo- 
sophy in  Germany,"  with  Carlyle's 
"  Past  and  Present,"  and  you  will  see 


clearly  what  I  mean,  and,  I  think,  agree 
with  me. 

In  the  sequel  to  the  "Reisebilder" 
Heine  called  (( Paris  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Rhine  the  Jordan,  which  divides 
the  Holy  Land  of  Freedom  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines."  The  compari- 
son is  not  more  creditable  to  Heine's 
geography  than  to  his  piety,  for  the  Jor- 
dan does  not  divide  the  Holy  Land  from 
Philistia,  but  it  expresses  the  poet's 
feelings,  and  to  Paris  he  went  in  the  hot 
season  of  1830.  There  he  fixed  him- 
self, and  there  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
He  soon  acquired  an  admirable  com- 
mand of  the  French  language.  They 
are  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works, 
now,  in  French,  which  will  give  him  a 
permanent  rank  among  the  Parisian 
classics.  Since  Count  Hamilton  no 
foreigner  has  managed  the  language  of 
France  with  more  finesse  and  esprit  than 
Heine.  If  you  will  turn  to  some  of  his 
earlier  contributions  to  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,"  to  those  witty  and  wick- 
ed papers,  "  Les  Nuits  Florentines,"  for 
instance,  which  were  first  written  in 
French,  and  published  somewhere  about 
1836,  you  will  find  in  them  an  elegance 
and  facility  of  style  which  remind  one 
of  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  place  for 
Heine  the  Parisian,  indeed,  will  be  made 
somewhere  between  the  poet  of  "Na- 
mouna"  and  the  author  of  the  "  Me- 
moires  de  Grammont." 

For  many  years  Heine  has  lived  in 
Paris,  pouring  forth  a  succession  of 
works,  sometimes  critical,  sometimes 
poetical,  always  somewhat  reprehensi- 
ble, never  dulL  He  corresponded  with 
the  Augsburg  u  Allgomeine  Zeitung," 
and  kept  up  his  relations  with  Germany. 
But  he  affected  to  denationalize  himself, 
scoffed  unmercifully  at  the  great  traits 
of  German  literature  and  life,  found  as 
much  fault  with  the  world  as  Rousseau, 
and  mocked  it  as  keenly  as  Voltaire. 
He  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of 
all  the  "  intense"  political  parties,  and  of 
most  of  the  poetical  schools  of  his  na- 
tive land,  for  he  really  spared  nobody. 
He  had  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  PJa- 
ten  in  the  "  Reisebilder ;"  in  his  treatise 
on  the  "Romantic  School,"  he  held  up  to 
ridicule  the  white-cravated  and  self-satis- 
fied A.  W.  von  Schlegel ;  he  stung  all  the 
Swabians  in  his  preposterous  "  Schwa- 
benspiegel ;"  while  in  the  second  part  of 
his  work  *•  Der  Salon"he  vilely  entreated 
the  religious  and  philosophical  think- 
ers of  Germany,  and  in  the  cheerful 
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words  of  Gutzkow  (himself  more  given 
to  pipes  and  beard,  than  to  soap  and  de- 
cency,) ••  celebrated  a  Walpurgis  night 
in  the  old  Cathedrals." 

In  his  recently-published  volumes 
of  "  Vermischte  Schraten,"  Heine  has 
printed  the  record  of  his  observations 
and  opinions  on  men  and  things,  made 
during  his  long  residence  in  Paris*  from 
the  Eastern  Question  and  Mahomet  Ali, 
to  Le  Proph&te,  and  Carlotta  Grisi.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  the  evident  pleasure  he 
takes  in  watching  Thiers,  whose  political 
inconsistencies,  doublings,  and  turnings 
manifold  affect  Heine's  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  in  the  keenest  and  subtlest 
way.  Kakousch,  the  vizier  of  Saladin, 
has  come,  in  some  unaccountable  man- 
ner, to  be  the  Punchinello  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  Heine  seems  to  have  regarded 
tiie  little  minister  of  Louis  Philippe  as 
hisprivate  Kakousch. 

Father  Prout,  that  entertaining,but,  I 
fear,  somewhat  disreputable  gentleman, 
who  professes  to  have  been  everywhere, 
and  to  have  seen  everybody,  who  ate 
pine-apples  with  Beranger  in  prison,and 
visited  Victor  Hugo  in  his  bath,  wrote 
an  amusing  sketch  of  Heine  in  the  hey- 
day of  his  Parisian  life,  for  Fraser's 
Magazine.  I  read  it  long  ago,  and  re- 
tain only  an  image  of  a  little  man  with  a 
large  head  and  quick-glancing  eyes, 
standing  in  the  door  of  a  ball-room,  and 
rubbing  his  yellow  kids  together  with 
delight  as  the  waltzers  whirled  by  ever 
faster  and  faster. 

Never  more  will  the  little  man  stand 
in  ball-room  doors ! 

In  1845,  Heine  published  an  essay  on 
Ludwig  Borne.  Ludwig  Borne  was  a 
Jew,  born  at  Frankfort,  in  1786.  Do 
you  know  what  it  was  to  be  born  a  Jew 
at  Frankfort,  sixty  years  ago  ? 

Turn  to  the  picture  of  the  Judengasse 
in  that  imperial  city,  as  depicted  by  the 
droll  but  faithful  pencil  of  Doyle  in  his 
illustrations  of  the  tour  of  "  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Robinson :"  see  those  lofty 
houses,  toppling  over  so  far  that  lovers, 
in  the  attics,  might  kiss  across  the  nar- 
row street,  unseen  of  parents  in  the 
basements  below ;  fancy  them,  as  they 
are,  seemingly  built  of  pressed  tobacco, 
and  smelling  of  old  boots  in  damp  cel- 
lars ;  and  then  imagine  the  life  of  swarms 
of  Israelites  shut  in  that  steaming  gully ; 
a  nose  to  every  window-pane  of  the 
little  windows,  and  forbidden  to  stir  into 
the  city  beyond,  on  pain  of  authorita- 
tive fines,  and  ad  libitum  kicks ! 


In  such  a  life  Borne  grew  up,  as  was 
not  surprising,  a  somewhat  serious  per- 
son. He  became  a  patriot,  and  nomi- 
nally a  Christian.  He  detested  Goethe, 
and  adored  Jean  Paul,  but  the  kindly 
milk  of  Jean  Paul's  genius  tuned  to  aad 
in  the  hot  desert  of  Borne's  life,  and 
Borne  became  the  Azrael,  as  Jean  Paul 
was  the  Gabriel,  of  German  patriotism. 
He  wrote  with  a  pen  of  fire,  and,  in  his 
wrath  against  all  cumberers  of  the  way, 
embraced  Heine,  whose  persiflage  and 
skepticism  were  hateful  to  him.  Borne 
died  in  1837.  Eight  years  afterward, 
Heine,  who  had  felt  Borne' s  reproaches, 
perhaps,more  deeply  than  he  pretended, 
published  his  notions  of  Borne,  and  per- 
mitted himself  to  talk  rather  lightly  of. 
one  Madame  Wohl,  a  former  fnend  of 
the  Frankfort  patriot.  Madame  WoM, 
meanwhile,  had  married  one  Herr 
Straus ;  and  the  publication  of  the  book 
on  Borne  was  followed  by  the  arrival,  in 
Paris,  of  Herr  Straus,  and  that  again 
by  a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
from  which  Heine  was  carried  away  win 
a  wound  in  the  hip.  After  the  duel, 
Heine  publicly  retracted  his  remarks 
about  the  lady,  and  save  orders  that 
they  should  be  omitted  from  the  future 
editions  of  his  works. 

But  the  wound  could  not  be  "re- 
tracted." It  brought  on  a  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  which  neither  the 
attentions  of  Heine's  wife  (married  by 
him  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  dying, 
that  she  might  inherit  nis  property),  nor 
the  baths  of  Biarritz  have  availed  to 
relieve. 

For  ten  years  the  ooet  has  been  bed- 
ridden in  Paris.  His  sufferings  have 
been  very  great,  his  state  often  criti- 
cal. Indeed,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
killed  him,  and  wrote  his  obituary  in 
1848.  But  his  mind  has  been  continu- 
ally active.  He  had  published,  a  year 
before  his  calamity,  his  "Doutsoh- 
land,  a  Winter's  Tale,"  a  collection 
of  brilliant  trivialities  and  witticisms 
about  his  native  land.  In  1847  he  eave 
a  fresh  development  to  his  notions 
in  "Atta  Troll,  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  which  he  calls  the  "  last  free 
forest  song  of  the  Romantic."  He  has 
never  ceased  to  write,  and  no  living 
German  author  is  so  widely  read  as 
he. 

Yet  I  think  I  was  right  when  I  said 
that  his  present  physical  state  aptly 
symbolizes  his  mental  condition.  The 
powers  of  sensation  and  of  expression 
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are  keen,  indeed,  in  his  constitution, 
but  the  locomotive  powers,  never 
vigorous,  have  wasted  away.  He  sees 
all  things,  and  talks  of  them  in  the  most 
vivid  way.  But  he  has  made  no  pro- 
gress in  opinion — he  goes  nowhere  and 
is  no  leader.  "Why,  then,"  you  will 
ask,  "does  he  command  such  atten- 
tion ?" 

I  answer  your  question  by  another 
44  — should  you  like  to  take  Rabelais,  or 
Montaigne,  or  Lamb  for  a  political 
guide,  or  to  govern  your  conduct  by 
the  moral  code  of  Sterne  or  Lucian  ?" 
But  there  is  always  a  sceptre  for  the 
writer  whose  every  phrase  is  suggestive, 
and  whose  every  sentence  a  stimulus, 
be  his  opinions  never  so  absurd. 

Yet,  pointed,  brilliant,  fanciful,  and 
fascinating  as  is  the  prose  style  of 
Heine,  I  think  you  will  find  the  most 
abiding  charm  of  his  genius  in  its  fine 
lyrical  qualities.  In  his  own  secret 
heart,  I  doubt  not,  he  cherishes,  most  of 
all  his  works,  those  exquisite  effusion s 
which,  collected  in  half-a-dozen  series, 
from  the  *•  Lyrical  Poems,"  published  in 
1822,  to  the  **  Romancero"  (the  saddest 
and  poorest  of  them  all),  published  in 
1853,  comprise  some  of  the  truest,  and 
sweetest,  and  strongest  lyric  poetry  of 
modern  times.  Somewhere,  indeed,  he 
sings: — 

"lama  German  poet, 
In  the  land  of  Germans  known ; 
When  they  number  all  their  mighty 


Then  number  they  my  own," 

and  though  Gervinus  (respectable 
Gervinus  !)  has  thought  fit  to  omit 
Heine  from  his  very  stupid  history,  so 
long  as  the  German  language  shall  live 
these  songs  will  live,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man consonants  have  been  wrought  to 
melodies  as  delicate  as  were  ever  trilled 
through  the  vowels  of  Italy. 

Here  beside  me  lies  the  "  Buch  der 
Lieder,"  tempting  to  translation,  and 
betraying  to  despair.  Here,  too,  is  the 
44  Lyrisches  Intermezzo,"  the  •*  Locks- 
ley  Hall"  of  Heine,  but  as  unlike  the 
English  poet's  condensed  and  passion- 
ate strain,  as  the  melodies  of  Tennyson, 
which  are  too  often  "ditties  of  no 
tone,"  are  to  the  sensuous  flow  of  the 
music  of  Heine.  Don't  misunderstand 
me ;  no  man,  more  heartily  than  myself, 
conoedes  to  Tennyson  the  first  rank 
among  living  poets,  but,  surely,  the 
rhythm  of  his  words  is  often  impalpable 
till  you  have  caught  the  rhythm  of  his 
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thought,  while  the  ideas  of  Heine,  like 
those  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  are  com- 
pletely incarnated.  They  enter  the 
mind  at  the  ear.  I  feel  sure  that  Ten- 
nyson cannot  sing  four  bars  of  an  air 
correctly.  To  know  how  musical  is  the 
genius  of  Heine,  ask  the  most  accom- 
plished lady  singer  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  sing  you  the  best  songs  of  that 
born  lyrist  Robert  Franz;  look  over 
her  shoulder,  and  you  will  see  that  his 
perfect  music  is  married  to  the  words 
of  Heine.  Heine's  passion  always  rises 
41  Auf  Flugeln  des  Gesanges !" 

I  should  like  to  catch  up  for  you 
some  of  these  pearls  from  an  unstrung 
necklace,  but  1  must  forbear.  Catch 
them  up  for  yourself !  Have  you  not, 
in  Philadelphia,  Weik  the  publisher, 
and  Leland  the  translator  ? 

Sail  then,  yourself,  with  the  poet, 
over  the  Baltic  deep,  lit  by  weird  and 
fitful  boreal  gleams;  float  with  him  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  Rhine;  watch 
with  him  the  wild  waltzers  in  the  bal 
masque  of  modern  life;  and  sigh,  at 
last,  to  hear  him  envy  old  king  Olaf 
lulled  to  sleep  beneath  the  green  sea- 
waves  by  the  Undine's  kiss,  and  Lusig- 
nan,  lover  of  Melusina,  happiest  of 
mortals  in  this,  that  his  mistress  was 
but  half  a  serpent ! 

For  me,  here  comes  Fraulein  Luise, 
mine  host's  wasp-waisted  daughter,  with 
pattering  heels,  and  a  crisp  rustle  of 
silken  streamers,  to  tell  me  that  the 
BrSschen  is  ready,  and  to  beg  me  to  stav. 
another  day,  for  the  betrothal-card  of 
her  cousin  Gretchen,  long  grown  yellow 
over  the  chimney-piece,  is  taken  down, 
and  we  shall  have  a  wedding  to-morrow ! 

The  kindly  German  maiden ! 

And  I  rise  and  look  from  my  window; 
and  the  yellow  Ochsenthurm  is  be- 
come a  shining  tower  of  gold,  and  every 
green  leaf  a  lucent  emerald  rimmed 
with  golden  air,  and  the  still  river  a 
floor  of  gleaming  chrysoprase  and  opal, 
and  a  pulse  of  silvery  light  plays  along 
the  summits  of  the  hills. 

Ah  !  Henry  Heine  !  romantique  de- 
froqut,  as  Nodier  called  thee,  is  thy 
gay,  heartless  Paris,  "pleind'vr  et  de 
miser  e,11  so  much  better,  after  all, 
than  this  peaceful,  friendly,  dullish 
land,  where  old  romance  is  stillreligion  ? 
Answer,  thyself ! 

"  When  of  thee  my  spirit  dreameth, 
Door  and  distant  German  land ! 
Dull,  oh  Franco !  thy  bine  sky  seometh, 
Weary  all  thy  trifling  band  !" 
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ADVENTURES   OH   THE  ROAD. 

*  *  T'M  just  back  from  the  Virginia 

J-  Springs." 

"Impossible!  and  how  do  you  get 
there  ?" 

"  You  know  the  way  across  the  Jer- 
sey ferry  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Good — exceedingly  good.  A  tra- 
veler, rightly  started,  is  already  halfway 
to  the  end  of  his  journey." 

"And  for  the  rest?" 

"  Do  not  fear.  I  will  lay  you  down 
such  directions,  that,  by  following  them, 
together  with  his  own  nose,  every  man 
shall  arrive  safely  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur." 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  doors  of 
the  railway-station-house  are  opened,  to 
admit  the  waiting  crowd,  let  a  man  be- 
ware that  he  do  not  accidentally  get 
into  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  "  tight 
place . ' '  For  there  will  be  a  push  for  the 
best  seats  in  the  "  cars."  "  Forward" 
is  the  word  on  all  sides,  while  the  offi- 
cials, within  the  door,  with  more  or  less 
force,  resist  the  advance,  and  shout 
aloud,  "  Show  your  tickets !  If  you 
please,  sir,  your  ticket !" 

If  you  are  the  last  person  to  pass 
through,  there  will  be  nobody  behind  to 
pick  your  pockets;  and,  besides,  you 
will  not  have  your  ribs  fractured,  in  a 
squeeze  between  a  dozen  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  canes,  parasols,  and 
sticks  of  candy — all  struggling  for  pre- 
cedence. 

Of  course,  the  fastest  men  and  women 
get  places  in  the  hindmost  carriages. 
You  will  be  lucky  to  find  a  seat  left  in 
the  forward  one.  Perhaps,  however, 
fortune  may  favor  you,  as  she  often 
does  the  well-behaved,  and  may  reserve 
for  you  an  entire  sofa  in  the  very  oentre 
of  a  carriage.  But  no  sooner  do  you 
succeed  in  getting  well  settled,  and  com- 
mence reading  the  evening  journal, 
when  some  individual,  a  band-box  in 
one  hand,  and  his  better  half  led  by  the 
other,  comes  up,  and  in  the  most  quiet 
way  in  the  world  says : 

"  Sir,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
accommodate  a  lady  ?" 

You  turn  round  to  look  at  the  stranger, 
and,  in  doing  so,  your  eye  rests,  by 
chance,  upon  a  sofa  entirely  vacant,  a 


yard  or  two  in  the  rear.  This,  to  save 
yourself  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
changing  quarters,  you  politely  point 
out  to  the  unfortunate  traveler,  who  has 
interrupted  your  enjoyment  of  the  even- 
ing's **  leader." 

What,  now,  does  the  man  do  ?  Does 
he  accept  the  proffered  place  with 
thanks?  Not  at  all.  He  elevates  his 
voice  a  full  degree,  and  exclaims, 

"That  is  over  the  wheel,  sir;  my 
wife  can't  sit  over  the  wheel !" 

This  happened  to  me  in  the  Jerseys, 
And  the  fellow  actually  looked  amazed 
that  I  did  not  get  up,  and  go  and  sit  over 
the  wheel.  He  evidently  thought  me 
no  gentleman — a  man  destitute  of  all 
the  chivalrous  sentiments — a  bachelor 
who  showed  no  sort  of  respect  for  the 
rights  of  married  men,  traveling  with 
their  honest  wives  and  band-boxes. 
For  shame — a  single  man  who  wouldn't 
go  and  sit  over  a  wheel  to  please  a 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  and  sit  over  the 
wheel?"  said  I  to  myself,  after  the  pa- 
Urfamilias  had  left  the  carriage  in 
indignation.  "  It  would  have  been  all 
the  same  to  you,  you  know.  Over  the 
wheel,  or  astride  die  engine,  you  could 
have  made  yourself  sufficiently  com- 
fortable ;  whereas  this  poor  woman, 
who  probably  takes  her  hyson  strong, 
could  not  sit  still  over  the  wheel  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  to  save  her  life." 

"But,"  I  replied,  "if  the  fellow  had 
not  been  so  very  confident  in  the  tone 
of  his  demand,  which  seemed  to  say, 
( Do  you,  good  sir,  just  get  up,  and  go 
sit  yonder  over  the  wheel.  My  wife 
and  I — we  can't  sit  there;  but  this  place 
suits  us  exactly.' " 

Still,  this  special  pleading  did  not 
answer  the  purpose.  Nor  could  I,  for 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  get  any  re- 
lief from  reading  the  newspaper.  In- 
deed, I  would  then  have  gone  after  the 
lady,  if  it  would  have  done  any  good — 
felt  that  I  had  failed  in  doing  all  that 
doth  become  a  cavalier  to  do  for  the  sex 
— and,  finally,  got  no  peace  of  mind 
until  I  had  solemnly  promised  myself 
to  make  amends  for  this  lack  of  gal- 
lantry by  tendering  proposals  to  the 
first  unmarried  lady  I  should  meet  with 
who  "  couldn't  sit  over  a  wheel." 

If  there  is  any  choice  of  seats — I  for- 
got to  say — avoid  taking  one  with  the 
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man  who  wears  his  hat  cocked  on  one 
side.  He  sports  a  heavy  beard  on 
cheeks  and  chin,  beside  dressing  his 
locks  with  soap— gomtnade  dt  savon. 
The  seal  ring  on  his  little  finger  is  as 
large  as  a  German's ;  the  brilliant  (?)  in 
his  shirt-bosom  would  outweigh  a  Jew's; 
and  yet,  both  together  are  not  more  con- 
spicuous than  is  the  ponderous  anohor- 
cnain  which  hangs  from  his  fob.  His 
cravat,  too,  is  gay ;  and  his  waistcoat  is 
a  large  cheok  in  warm  colors ;  but  his 
coat,  beside  being  a  little  soiled,  came 
originally  from  a  haberdasher's.  The 
patent  leather  of  his  boots  is  getting  to 
be  past  shining ;  there  is  a  well-marked 
circle  of  gray  beginning  to  show  itself 
around  the  crown  of  his  black  silk  hat ; 
and  the  color  of  his  gloves  will  never  be 
improved  till  they  are  put  into  the  dye- 
ing pot  Is  he  a  wealthy  dealer  in  gro- 
ceries at  wholesale?  Probably.  An 
entire  sofa  will  not  be  too  much  for 
this  man;  for  he  will  need  a  good  deal 
of  elbow-room,  and  will  roll  badly  in 
his  sleep.  Beside,  he  chews  tobacco. 
And  should  he,  unluokily,  have  a 
44  through  ticket,"  as  most  likely  he 
has,  his  pool  will  be  apt  to  overflow 
that  portion  of  the  floor  properly  be- 
longing to  him,  and  will  drown  out  your 
boot- heels,  even  if  it  do  not  flood  your 
upper  leather. 

On  reaching  Alexandria,  the  next 
morning  after  leaving  New  York,  I 
learned  that  I  should  have  gone  by  the 
way  of  Richmond,  as  the  railway  from 
the  former  place  to  the  mountains  was 
not  yet  completed.  This,  however, 
was  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Springs,  two 
summers  ago,  when  I  was  deceived  by 
a  mendacious  "  Railway  Guide,"  which 
represented  the  whole  state  of  Virginia 
to  be  a  complete  net  of  rails  already 
laid  down,  and  which  proved  a  dear 
purchase  at  two  shillings. 

In  order,  then,  to  get  upon  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railway,  extending  from 
Richmond  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
at  Staunton,  I  had  to  go  by  the  Orange 
and  Alexandria  road  as  far  as  it  was 
finished,  and  then  travel  some  forty 
miles  by  stage-coach.  Moreover,  the 
iron  horse  having  cast  a  shoe  on  the 
road,  short  as  it  was,  and  detained  the 
train  several  hours,  it  was  dark  when 
I  took  my  seat  in  the  coach — a  mishap 
of  no  little  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it 
prevented  my  fairly  making  out  the 
features  of  the  young  lady  directly 


posite  me 


i  young  lady  directly  op- 


This  was  provoking,  for  I  had  not  a 
doubt  but  that  she  was  pretty.  Her 
voice  was  a  pure  contralto — which  is 
the  best  speaking  voice— full  and  yet 
soft,  the  round  sounds  falling  from  the 
lips  like  drops  from  the  honey-comb, 
and  melting  in  the  listener's  ear  like 
flute  notes  heard  on  the  water.  Why 
is  it  that  one  oftenest  hears  the  most 
musical  voices  in  the  sunny  south — 
those  voices  which  attach  you  to  the 
speaker  as  by  the  power  of  a  charm — 
so  mellow,  with  the  ring  of  metal,  and, 
like  bird-notes,  liquid  ?  Why  must  we 
in  the  north  so  frequently  squeak  and 
whine  through  the  nose?  Let  the 
schoolmaster  see  if  he  cannot  do  some- 
thing to  make  boys  and  girls  use  the 
proper  organs  of  speech ;  tor  it  is  partly 
his  business. 

Our  conversation  finally  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  ran  on  the  pleasant  themes 
of  the  European  world.  When  dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  Nice,  on  our  way 
into  Italy,  the  fair  unknown  said  to  me : 

14  Didn't  you,  aoouple  of  seasons  ago, 
cross  by  steamer  from  Marseilles  to 
Nice?" 

"Yes." 

"And  don't  you  remember  a  beauti- 
ful evening,  while  sailing  along  the  coast 
and  making  the  capes  of  France — the 
Mediterranean  moonlight— and — " 

"And  a  young  lady  from  Virginia 
with  light  hazel  eyes  ?  You,  then,  are 
Miss !" 

The  next  moment  we  were  in  each 
other's  arms!  The  coach  had  gone 
straight  over  a  Virginia  rail-fence,  as  it 
seemed,  or  it  might  have  been  a  stump 
in  the  road.  Whatever  it  was,  there 
were  any  number  of  similar  obstacles 
on  that  cross-road,  so  that  the  jolting 
was  as  great  as  if  there  had  never  been 
such  a  man  as  Macadam  in  the  world. 
Certainly  he  had  never  been  in  this  part 
of  Virginia.  There  were  times  when,  for 
minutes  together,  the  coach  rolled  like  a 
ship  in  a  heavy  sea,  with  fearful  inclina- 
tions to  right  and  left,  threatening  cer- 
tain break-down  and  overturn.  Of 
course,  we  at  once  changed  the  theme 
of  conversation  from  Nice  to  others  less 
ticklish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  braced 
ourselves  firmly  in  our  places,  holding 
on  to  straps  and  posts  as  best  we  could 
—I,  for  one,  feeling  all  the  while  that 
another  such  embrace  would  prove  fatal. 

But  the  lady  was  to  stop  on  the  road. 
Her  uncle  was  to  meet  her  at  a  road- 
side inn,  and  conduct  her  to  his  home 
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near  by.  And,  sure  enough,  there  he 
was,  the  punctual  old  fellow,  standing 
in  the  door-way  as  we  drove  tip,  and 
disconcerting  all  my  hopes  of  hav- 
ing a  chance  of  playing  the  gallant 
knight  and  protector  of  fair  travelers. 
There  he  was,  stick  in  hand,  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  niece.  But  he- 
fore  he  could  hobble  down  the  long 
flight  of  steps,  the  young  lady  had 
sprung  from  the  coach  at  a  hound,  giv- 
ing me  her  hand  as  she  did  so !  The 
slight  pressure  of  the  fingers,  I  had  not 
the  vanity  to  suppose,  was  anything 
more  than  could  not  have  well  been 
helped  in  vaulting  to  the  ground ;  nor 
would  she  probably  have  been  in  such 
a  hurry  to  make  the  leap,  but  for  her 
anxiety  to  impress  a  kiss  on  the  cheek 
of  the  dear  old  uncle. 

If  the  thing  could  have  been  done 
without  harm  to  others,  I  would  have 
bribed  the  driver  to  overturn  us  all  at 
the  very  first  corner ;  just  for  the  sake 
of  having  a  broken  leg  set  and  nursed 
under  the  roof  of  such  a  kind,  hospita- 
ble-looking old  gentleman  as  was  the 
uncle.  But  fortune  did  not  favor  me, 
and  we  drove  down  the  lane,  and  round 
the  corner,  in  safety. 

What  a  place,  thought  I,  in  which  to 
set  down  so  charming  a  lady — a  blonde 
— with  ringlets  so  soft  and  light,  a  ze- 
phyr could  not  pass  without  stopping 
to  toy  with  and  toss  them  on  its  wings 
— with  a  complexion  many  shades  light- 
er, indeed,  but  harmonizing  with  the 
fair  brown  hair,  almost  more  by  resem- 
blance than  by  contrast.  And  all  this 
delicacy  of  beauty,  this  refinement  of 
manners,  this  perfection  of  character, 
to  be  set  down  on  a  cross-road  in  the 
woods !  It  was  almost  as  inexplicable 
as  a  cosa  de  Espafla. 

But  herein,  I  afterwards  observed, 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Vir- 
ginia travel,  that  let  the  coach  stop  at 
an  inn,  ever  so  humble  in  appearance, 
or  the  train  be  arrested  at  a  station- 
house,  scarcely  better  than  a  shed,  you 
shall  see  beautiful  ladies,  and  well-dress- 
ed gentlemen,  waiting  to  take  passage. 
The  traveler  from  the  North  at  first 
wonders  how  so  much  gentility  can 
come  out  of  the  by-ways.  But,  on  re- 
flection, he  remembers  that  here,  as  in 
England,  the  gentry,  so  to  speak,  live 
on  their  estates  in  the  country,  giving 
up  the  town  to  trades-people  and  me- 
chanics. 

And  why,  forsooth,   should  a  man 


who  can  appropriate  to  his  own  use  a 
thousand  acres  of  land,  who,  sitting  on 
his  piazza,  shaded  by  ancient  elms,  can 
look  down  a  lawn  on  which  feed  sheep 
and  cattle,  or  can  take  his  morning  ride 
through  growing  fields  of  grain,  and 
meadows  in  which  the  mower  is  swing- 
ing his  scythe,  who  can  bring  up  his 
sons  and  daughters  in  the  midst  of  na- 
ture, every  fair  feature  of  which  wifl 
afterwards  be  associated  with  the  en- 
joyments of  their  early  life — why  should 
he  cabin,  crib,  and  oonfine  himself  in  a 
brick  house  in  town,  with  a  twenty-feet 
front,  and  a  prospect  out  of  his  win- 
dows of  nothing  but  paving  stones  ? 

II. 

CUSTOPOL. 

I  left  the  rail  a  few  miles  beyond 
Staunton  ;  and  in  eight  and  thirty  hours 
after  my  having  crossed  the  Jersey  fer- 
ry, a  smart  crack  of  the  whip,  under 
the  belly  of  the  off-leader,  brought  the 
coach  handsomely  round  to  the  front 
door  of  the  Warm  Springs  hotel.  As 
I  alighted,  no  sooner  had  my  feet 
touched  the  ground  than  I  was  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  black  boys,  who 
had  waited  on  me  two  summers  before 
at  the  White  Sulphur,  and  was  at  once 
claimed  by  him  as  "  his  gentie'um." 
The  fellow  was,  indeed,  in  a  perfect 
ecstacy  over  the  arrival  of  "  his  gentle- 
'um  from  York;"  while  I,  seeing  no 
difference  in  his  wool  from  that  of  a 
dozen  other  negroes  standing  by,  had 
not  the  slightest  recollection  of  ever 
having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  looked  upon  him  sim- 
ply as  a  "  darkey"  suddenly  gone  mad. 

"  Bery  glad  to  see  massa  once  more 
in  de  mount'ns,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  briskly,  and  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear.  "  Do  massa  no  remember  Cnsto- 
poi  ob  de  White  Sulphur,  two  summers 
gone  back?" 

I  looked  again,  and  saw  that  it  was, 
indeed,  Custy !  Could  any  other  black 
boy  in  Virginia  be  so  black  as  he? 
His  nose  was  scarcely  less  fiat  than  the 
pancakes  he  used  to  bring  me  at  break- 
fast. His  mouth  was  full  half  an  inch 
in  advance  of  it,  and  so  large,  that 
when  he  kissed  any  of  the  yellow  girls, 
in  going  through  the  reel,  the  report 
was  like  that  of  a  big  pop-gun.  More- 
over, it  was  red;  and  I  have  always  ob- 
served that,  to  make  fun  for  white  folks, 
there  is  none  that  can  compare  with 
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your  rod-lipped  nigger.  *  CustopoPs 
teeth  were  grinders  all  round ;  and 
with  his  jaw-bone,  a  bold  man  could  cut 
down  as  large  a  host  of  enemies  as  he 
could  with  that  of  an  ass.  But  when 
it  came  to  comparing  foreheads,  Custy 
was  lacking  there,  in  his  brows  there 
was  no  presence.  The  wool  grew  down 
over  them ;  and  cut  ever  so  close,  it 
would  have  sufficed  to  throw  them  into 
the  shade,  were  they  not  already  blacker 
than  any  shadow.  Custy's  phrenologi- 
cal developments  were  to  be  sought  for 
elsewhere— even  to  his  heels.  Moreover, 
though  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his 
back  was  hollow,  and  his  waist  a  mere 
finger-bowl.  So  that  when,  on  a  Sunday, 
Custy  drew  his  bands  tight,  and  cocked 
his  hat  a  little  on  one  side  of  his  head — 
in  his  bright  yellow  waistcoat,  tall  red 
cravat,  and  a  gentleman's  cast-off  blue 
coat,  set  off  with  brass  buttons,  and 
cut  with  a  broad  roll  in  the  collar — he 
was  as  jaunty  a  gallant  as  ever  "  pick- 
ed" a  banjo. 

Indeed,  Custopol  was  my  admiration 
for  one  whole  summer,  but,  by  the  end 
of  that  time,  his  capacity  for  making 
me  laugh  was  pretty  well  exhausted ; 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  sorry 
when  the  servant  afterwards  assigned 
me  by  the  landlord,  turned  out  not  to  be 
my  White  Sulphur  hero.  One  tires  of 
the  same  black  boy  through  two  sea- 
sons. 

IIL 

HOE-CAKES. 

I  went  directly  in  to  breakfast,  being 
prepared  for  it  by  a  drive  outside  the 
coach  since  daylight,  and  told  Custo- 
pol to  bring  along  his  hoe-cakes. 

"Nice  ven'son  steak,  massa,"  said 
Custy. 

44  Very  well,"  I  replied,  "  hoe-cakes 
and  venison  steak." 

44  Butter  made  in  de  house,  massa !" 

44  Exactly — hoe-cakes,  and  venison 
steak,  and  fresh  butter." 

44 Hot  milk?" 

44  No.  Give  me  the  cold  cream.  No 
such  cream  as  this  in  York,  Custy  !" 

44  Me  believe  dat  People  must  come 
back  to  old  Virginny  for  to  see  de  right 
yailer  milk." 

44 And  the  yellow  girls,  too,  Custy  ?" 

44  He!  he!  he!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  re- 
plied my  colored  Adonis,  and  wiped  the 
water  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  edge  of 
his  apron. 


But  when  Custopol  laughed,  I  made 
it  a  rule  to  stop  the  conversation.  His 
grinning  was  all  very  fine,  and  brought 
out  his  ivory  and  the  white  of  his  eyes 
to  admiration ;  but  when  it  came  to 
laughing,  I  was  always  afraid  lest  he 
might  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  blow 
his  steam-whistle,  which  would  certain- 
ly bring  down  the  whole  house  about  my 
ears. 

Yenison  steaks  twice  a  day,  and  my 
black  boy  perpetually  on  the  grin  to 
see  me  eat  them!  Indeed,  he  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  served  them 
as  many  times  more ;  while  his  cakes, 
morning  and  evening,  were  as  hot  as 
the  hearth  from  which  they  came. 
Bread,  alone,  answers  a  poor  purpose ; 
but  on  corn  cakes,  venison,  and  moun- 
tain air — with  a  drop  of  the  dew  now 
and  then — a  man,  whose  conscience  is 
easy,  will  as  surely  thrive  as  cows  on 
clover.  From  the  very  first  day  of  this 
regimen,  his  ribs  feel  heavier ;  while  on 
the  piazza  stand  the  scales,  for  the  pur* 

Eose  of  enabling  him  daily  to  note  the 
appy  progress  he  is  making  toward 
one  .hundred  stone.  The  thin  dyspep- 
tic, on  arriving  in  these  mountains,  no 
longer  weighs  his  food,  but  himself,  and, 
after  every  meal,  kicks  the  beam  one 
notch  higher.  If,  then,  at  night,  he 
will  also  give  a  boy  a  quarter  to  44  pick" 
the  banjo  under  his  window,  and  sing 
44  Going  Over  Jordan,"  and 44  Jim  Crack 
Corn,"  he  will  end  his  day  with  perfect 
stomachic  satisfaction,  falling  sound 
asleep  in  the  very  act  of  ha-ha-ing, 
and  dreaming  of  nothing  short  of  the 
Moor's  paradise,  and  a  heaven  oarved 
in  ebony. 

By  the  way,  this  fondness  for  being 
weighed  is  universal  at  these  springs ; 
at  each  one  of  which  there  is  a  pair  of 
balances  standing  not  far  from  the  front 
door  of  the  hotel,  and  offering  their 
convenience  to  the  guests.  Accord- 
ingly, every  man  and  woman  wishes  to 
know  how  many  pounds  he  or  she  has 
gained  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Nine  persons  out  of  ten,  here,  can  tell 
you  their  exact  weight  Especially  is 
it  pleasing  to  see  the  eagerness  of  young 
mothers  to  know  how  fast  their  babies 
are  growing ;  but  I  scarcely  ever  saw 
one  who  was  strictly  impartial  at  the 
trial.  They  were  always  disposed  to 
give  the  little  fellow  credit  for  a  half 
pound  or  so  more  than  he  was  entitled 
to ;  would  daily  crowd  up  the  beam ; 
and  sometimes  make  such  announce- 
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ments  that,  let  the  baby  be  ever  so  fat, 
one  could  not  refrain  from  believing  he 
had,  besides,  a  brick  in  his  cap.  Some 
infants  would  make  no  impression  what- 
ever upon  the  scales,  and  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  until  they  were  a  week 
older,  or,  at  least,  had  eaten  their 
dinner.  The  mothers  of  others  again 
were  ashamed  to  have  it  known  what 
they  weighed.  One  thin,  nervous  gentle- 
man, also,  with  a  touch  of  the  dyspepsia, 
could  not  be  induced,  by  any  amount 
of  persuasion,  to  get  into  the  scales, 
being  apparently  afraid  to  know  how 
light  he  was.  Ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
too,  were  rather  shy  of  them.  Once  I 
saw  a  matron  turned  of  forty,  who,  in  a 
heedless  moment,  had  ventured  to  take 
her  seat  under  the  beam,  jump  out  of 
it,  on  the  announcement  of  the  number 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  as  if  she 
had  been  shot.  But  some  old  gents,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  used  to  sit  about  in 
easy,  wide-bottomed  chairs,  were  evi- 
dently well  pleased  at  showing  off  the 
effect  of  their  threescore  years  of  good 
living — generally  taking  the  opportu- 
nity of  giving  the  name  of  the  county 
in  whioh  they  had  been  **  raised,"  and 
mentioning  the  weight  of  their  fathers 
before  them. 

Still — to  return  to  my  muttons — it 
must  be  confessed  that,  since  the  arrival 
of  the  French  cook  in  these  hills,  there 
is  a  notable  falling  off  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  Sambo  was  a  better  spit- 
turner.  An  outcast  from  the  Palais 
Royal,  where  he  served  dinners  at  two 
francs  per  head,  the  artiste,  who  arrives 
in  the  central  regions  of  Virginia,  brings 
with  him  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
tricks  for  cheapening  dishes.  His  grand 
invention  is  to  put  all  meats  into  the 
pot.  His  roast  beef  is  first  boiled,  and 
then  toasted.  So  is  his  roast  mutton. 
A  thorough-going  socialist  at  heart,  he 
has  even  gone  so  far,  at  some  of  the 
springs,  as  to  boil  all  his  meats  together 
in  one  cauldron ;  thereby  reducing 
them  all  to  an  equality.  The  saddle  of 
venison  lies — alas  !  to  think  of  it — 
cheek  by  jowl  with  ham,  and  a  side  of 
bacon.  Beof  must  fraternize  with  veal, 
and  exchange  juices  with  it.  Even  the 
pig — little  innocent — is  put  into  water, 
and  parboiled.  Shade  of  Charles  Lamb ! 
that  he  should  no  more  be  roasted! 
But  it  has  oome  to  this  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  the  greedy  water  is 
allowed  to  suck  out  half  the  juices 
whioh  made  the  Chinaman's  fingers  so 


savory  when,  by  that  happy  accident, 
he  pulled  out  the  roasted  pig  from  the 
burning  house  by  the  tail,  and  invented 
a  dish,  the  memory  of  which,  one  would 
suppose,  the  latest  posterity  would  not 
willingly  let  die. 

I  know  the  merits  of  the  irell-edu- 
eated  professor  of  the  French  kitchen; 
but  the  vagabond,  who  has  found  his 
way  into  the  valleys  of  the  Bine  Ridge, 
has  nothing  of  the  professor  about  him, 
save  his  paper  cap.  He  is  homesick— 
rigrettant  la  patrie — into  the  bargain : 
and,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  qualifies  fail 
soups  with  his  tears.  Let  no  man  taste 
them.  Certainly,  he  has  either  forgotten 
his  French,  or  never  knew  it ;  for  fats 
daily  bills  of  fare  are  printed  after  a 
fashion  that  would  break  the  heart  of  a 
proof-reader,  if  there  were  any.  The 
other  day  the  landlord,  proud  of  the  out- 
landish look  of  his  list  of  dishes,  and 
thinking,  perhaps,  to  pay  me  a  compli- 
ment, in  intimating  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  French  language,  said  : 
44  You  can  read  this,  I  suppose,  sir!" 
"No,"  I  was  obliged  to  reply. 
"  Really — I  am  unable  to  do  it" 

IV. 

BULLY. 

The  landlord  having  shown  me  up 
to  room  No.  14,  the  appearance  of 
which  was  satisfactory,  said  he  would 
send  a  boy  to  wait  on  me.  Straightway 
the  fellow  made  his  appearance,  being 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  though 
still  a  boy  in  Southern  parlance,  sod 
destined  to  remain  such  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  came  with  the  official 
brush  in  hand,  and,  bowing,  asked : 

44  Will  Massa  have  his  coat  brushed  V 

"  You  are  to  be  my  boy,  then  V  I 
inquired  in  return. 

44  Yes.  And  will  Massa  have  his  coat 
brushed  ?" 

"  What  is  your  name  V* 

"  They  call  me  Sully." 

"  Sullj  !"  I  exclaimed,  taken  sud- 
denly with  a  fit  of  abstraction  at  hear- 
ing a  name  which  had  not  saluted  my 
ears  since  the  days  when,  a  sophomore, 
I  was  drilled  in  history  by  the  college 
professor.  "  Sully !  you  then  were  once 
a  prime  minister  of  state  !  You  were  a 
duke  !  You  were  the  favorite  of  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  the  most  amiable 
kings  of  modern  times !  You  were  bis 
ambassador  at  the  English  court,  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Queen  Bess       And 
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Sully,  you  rogue,  repeat  to  me  some  of 
the  fine  things  you  whispered  in  the 
greedy  ear  of  Her  Majesty !" 

The  Sully  before  me,  who  stood  still 
in  his  shoes,  without  moving  a  hair's 
breadth,  nor  scarcely  so  much  as  wink- 
ing, opened  his  mouth  for  a  reply — but 
all  he  could  repeat  was  the  question  : 
"  Will  Massa  have  his  coat  brushed  ?" 
By  this  time,  of  course,  I  had  become 
convinced  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
teach  "  dis  nigger  "  history,  or  to  per- 
suade him  that  he  had  ever  been  any- 
body else  than  the  boy  Sully,  who  was 
"  raised  "  in  Norfolk,  and  belonged  to  a 
citizen  there  who  kept  an  oyster  shop— 

"  O,  raking  'mongst  the  oyster  beds, 
To  me  it  was  a  trade" — 

and  who,  when  shell-fish  were  out  of 
season,  hired  out  his  servant  to  wait 
and  brush  at  the  White  Sulphur. 

After  getting  this  short  narrative— 
and  it  was  about  all  that  the  boy  knew 
respecting  his  history — it  remained  only 
to  reply  to  his  so  many  times  repeated 
interrogatory : 

*•  Yes,  Sully !  you  may  brush  my 
coat." 

Sullv,  accordingly,  brushed  my  coat, 
a  task  he  continued  to  do  daily. 
He  brushed  my  shoes  also,  and  per- 
formed the  service  of  my  room.  When 
he  had  no  other  work  on  hand,  it  was 
Ills  duty,  and  his  pleasure,  to  look  after 
me.  He  brought  me  a  match  to  light 
my  cigar,  if,  by  chance,  I  wanted  one. 
He  brought  me  my  hat,  my  cloves,  my 
stick.  And,  finally,  he  stood  over  me 
at  table,  with  a  peacock's  tail  in  his 
hand,  to  keep  the  flies  off,  when,  as 
brushing  was  his  favorite  summer  voca- 
tion, he  sometimes,  with  the  tip  of  his 
feathers,  also  brushed  my  tea  and  cof- 
fee. 

As  the  song  has  it — 

"  When  I  was  young,  I  had  to  wait 
On  massa's  table,  and  hand  de  plate ; 
I  pass  de  bottle  when  he's  dry, 
And  brush  away  de  blue-tail  fly." 

But,  if  Sully  had  few  or  no  materials 
for  the  biographer,  to  the  observer  of 
men  and  things  he  presented  a  person 
of  a  size  sufficient  to  awaken  attention 
and  justify  description.  He  was  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the  curve. 
With  nothing  angular  about  him,  he 
was  as  round  as  an  apple,  and  every- 
where came  full  circle.  He  was,  by  all 
odds,  the  fat  boy  of  the  establishment. 
Of  course,  he  had  no  waist,  and  was  un- 


der the  natural  necessity  of  wearing 
suspenders.  His  skin  was  so  full,  that, 
but  for  the  perspiration  which  dropped 
from  every  pore  the  moment  he  put 
himself  in  motion,  it  was  plain  there 
would  be  a  crack  somewhere.  He 
must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently opening  his  oyster  and  his 
mouth  at  the  same  point  of  time,  other- 
wise, nature  could  never  have  attained 
to  such  fullness  of  form,  and  so  univer- 
sally brought  all  her  lines  round  till 
they  met  And  then,  what  was  gained 
in  winter  was  not  lost  in  summer ;  be- 
cause, he  coming  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  warm  season  into  the  pure 
air  of  the  mountains,  the  fat  of  the  bi- 
valve, which  had  once  settled  on  his 
ribs,  remained  there  the  year  round. 

In  regarding  Sully's  mouth,  one  could 
not  fail  of  being  reminded  of  the  won- 
derful adaptations  of  nature,  and  the 
fitness  of  things.  It  illustrated  and 
proved  true  the  famous  doctrine  of  the 
Swedenborgian  correspondences  —  a 
homely  argument,  indeed,  but  one  much 
more  convincing  than  all  the  far-fetched 
and  mystical  analogies  relied  on  in  the 
books.  m  For,  to  one  comparing  the  pro- 
portions of  a  well-developed  Norfolk 
oyster  with  those  of  the  boy's  mouth, 
that  the  two  were  in  exact  correspond- 
ence, and  meant  by  nature  to  go  toge- 
ther, was  as  plain  as  moonshine. 

Sully  had  not  the  least  particle  of 
vanity  in  his  composition ;  at  least,  in 
studying  him  carefully  for  a  fortnight, 
I  could  see  no  sign  of  any.  He,  ac- 
cordingly, did  not  imitate  white  folks. 
Probably  his  master,  the  Norfolk  oyster- 
dealer,  was  a  short,  fat  man,  who,  being 
tolerably  well  to  do  in  the  world,  had 
long  since  ceased  to  open  his  own  oys- 
ters, and  did  nothing  but  stolidly  sit 
about,  and  overlook  the  slow  activity  of 
his  servant.  But  whatever  resemblance 
there  was  between  the  two  must  have 
been  accidental,  or  the  natural  conse- 

auence  of  their  mutual  relations ;  for 
lat  the  boy  ever  intentionally  took  any 
white  man  for  a  pattern  is  not  credible, 
he  being  so  entirely  sui  generis. 

This  utter  lack  of  vanity  showed 
itself  not  only  in  his  manners,  but 
also  in  his  dress.  His  clothes  were  evi- 
dently all  originally  made  to  fit  his  own 
person,  and  were  not  the  thrown-asidc 
garments  of  a  gentleman.  They,  con- 
sequently, were  the  furthest  possible  re 
moved  from  chique.  There  was  no  dash 
in  the  cravat,  no  fashion  in  the  coat, 
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and  not  so  much  as  a  bright  red  or  yel- 
low thread  in  his  whole  wardrobe.  All 
was  either  plain  white  or  black.  Or, 
at  least,  if  there  were  any  warmer  tints, 
they  were  so  subdued,  and  ran  so  natu- 
rally into  the  two  cold  colors,  that  the 
prevailing  tone  of  modest  dullness  was 
never  marred.  The  boy's  fancy  seemed 
never  to  have  risen  higher  than  the  sim- 
plest black  and  white  check.  This  he 
always  donned  clean — in  no  sense  could 
it  be  said  that  he  sported  it — on  a  Sun- 
day* 

Sully's  dress  corresponded  with  his 
disposition,  which  was  not  gay.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  his  ever  having  danced 
the  "  break-down."  If  he  had  ever  at- 
tempted it,  it  must  have  been  when,  on 
some  great  festal  occasion,  he  so  far  de- 
parted from  his  usual  sobriety  as  to 
take  a  little  whisky.  Nor  could  he 
touch  the  banjo.  I  don't  believe  he 
had  ever  been  half  a  dozen  times  to  a 
colored  ball  since  he  was  a  small  boy ; 
nor,  except  on  rare  occasions,  was  he 
ever  seen  looking  in  at  the  windows  of 
the  saloon  in  the  hotel  upon  waltz  or 
cotillion.  If  he  could  only  go  to  bed 
early  he  wanted  no  other  amusement, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  get  up  late. 
He,  however,  could  doze  tolerably  well, 
even  on  his  feet,  and  engaged  in  his  or- 
dinary avocations. 

I  never  saw  Sully  make  a  gesture  but 
once,  and  then  it  was  entirely  in  keep- 
ing. It  was  not  a  pointed  gesture.  He 
did  not  lay  his  thumb  against  the  end 
of  his  nose,  with  little  finger  project- 
ing, nor,  with  extended  index,  count  off 
his  arguments  on  his  digits.  Much  less 
was  there  any  violence  indicated  in  the 
motion ;  no  doubling  of  the  fist ;  no 
beating  the  breast ;  no  rapping  of  the 
knuckles  on  a  table.  But  Sully  delib- 
erately raised  his  hand,  and  deliberately 
brought  it  down  again,  in  both  instances 
describing  a  semi-circle.  The  move- 
ment was  as  round  as  himself. 

And  the  occasion  on  which  Sully 
made  this  gesture  was,  when  I  asked 
him  a  Question  respecting  his  wife. 

'•  Sully,"  I  inquired  one  day,  ••  are 
you  a  married  boy  ?" 

"Yes,  massa;  'tis  now  gone  two 
years." 

**  Picked  out  a  young  girl  for  your 
wife,  Sully?" 

"  No,  I  took  an  old  gal — a  free  wo- 
man— born  de  same  year  dat  was  me." 

**And  how  do  you  like  it — the  mar- 
ried life?" 


"  Right  well." 

44  But  suppose  you  and  your  wife 
should  disagree?" 

"  Massa,"  said  Sully,  and  it  was  then 
he  made  his  gesture—-44  we  should  quit !" 

V. 

PIVB   UNPROTECTED   LADIES. 

Five  ladies,  unattended  by  a  gen- 
tleman, arrived  at  the  Sweet  Springs, 
in  the  same  coach  as  myself.  They 
were  apparently  all  of  the  same  ace, 
and  looked  enough  alike  to  be  as- 
ters. Two  of  them,  certainly,  had  for- 
merly accepted  of  husbands ;  the  Others 
probably  not  Yet,  being  help-mates 
one  of  the  other,  they  got  on  safely,  and 
everywhere  had  their  own  way,  spite  of 
men  and  fate.  Their  very  number 
gave  them  force,  and  great  advantages 
over  a  single  unprotected  female. 

On  the  road,  they  were,  indeed,  not 
a  little  anxious  about  their  baggage, 
fearing  lest  it  might  be  cut  off  from  me 
coach  by  robbers,  while  the  driver  was 
thinking  of  something  else ;  and  when- 
ever we  stopped,  one  of  them,  at  least, 
generally  managed  to  get  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  their  trunks  rode 
comfortably.  All  their  band-boxes  were 
on  the  top  of  the  coach,  excepting  one 
of  considerable  size  containing  caps, 
and  another  smaller  one  filled  with 
homoeopathic  medicines,  both  of  which 
were  carefully  carried  in  their  laps. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  road  was  a 
little  rough — and  it  was  by  no  means 
always  smooth— one  eye  was  kept  out 
of  the  window  to  see  if,  by  chance, 
some  of  the  boxes  might  not  be  tossed 
over  the  railing.  The  ladies,  them- 
selves, stood  the  jolting  pretty  well, 
their  thoughts  being  mostly  fixed  on 
their  valuables  outside;  and,  indeed, 
the  chief  pleasure  experienced  on  their 
travels  seemed  to  be  the  satisfaction  it 
gave  them,  at  every  stopping  place,  to 
learn  from  personal  observation,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  the  driver, 
that  all  their  traveling  effects  were  safe. 
That  both  they  themselves,  and  all  they 
had,  should  get  unharmed  to  the  end  of 
their  journey,  was  surely  a  cause  for  the 
very  greatest  satisfaction. 

So  it  turned  out  They  were  all  de- 
livered over  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn, 
which  had  been  fixed  upon,  months  be- 
fore, as  the  spot  where  they  would  pass 
the  summer,  safe  and  sound,  themselves, 
their  trunks,  and  their  boxes— even  to 
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their  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sticks. 
But  I  mistake — they  had  no  sticks. 

Once,  however,  on  the  journey,  they 
bad  been  pretty  badly  frightened.  There 
was  then  running  on  the  road  a  line  of 
coaches  in  opposition  to  that  of  the 
mail ;  and,  in  consideration  of  a  very 
considerable  abatement  in  the  price  of 
passage,  the  ladies  had  ventured  to  take 
seats  in  one  of  the  former.  But  the 
drivers  sharing  the  spirit  of  rivalry  be- 
tween the  proprietors,  the  Jehu  of  the 
44  Lucy  Dashwood" — in  which  the  ladies 
had  taken  passage — had,  from  the  start, 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take 
the  snapper  off  the  lash  of  the  "old 
line"  driver,  before  reaching  the  end  of 
his  journey.  Accordingly,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  close  behind  his  rival  until 
they  came  to  a  place  where  there  was 
room  enough  for  a  race.  The  main 
road  itself,  just  there,  was  narrow,  and 
had  some  sharp  turns  in  it,  so  that  quick 
driving  over  it  required  a  pretty  steady 
rein,  and  horses  well  in  hand.  But 
along  its  side  ran  a  creek,  the  bed  of 
which  also  furnished  a  track  to  a  driver 
who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  a  bad 
pilot.  Therefore,  on  reaching  this  place, 
the  hindmost  whip  determined  that  he 
would  either  tip  over,  or  get  the  lead. 
Seeing  that  his  opponent  kept  to  the 
road  which  was  dry,  he  boldly  dashed 
into  the  wet  one. 

**  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  the  la- 
dies, all  at  once;  and,  but  for  being 
held  fast,  one  or  more  of  them  would 
certainly  have  jumped  out  into  the  creek. 
Meanwhile,  splash  down  through  the 
torrent  went  coach  and  horses,  making 
the  water  fly  in  at  the  windows  as  if  it 
had  been  a  violent  rain-storm.  The 
ladies  dropped  both  cap- box  and  medi- 
cine-chest, in  order  to  clasp  their  hands 
in  consternation.  But  before  they  had 
time  to  wring  them,  the  horses,  with  the 
lash  around  the  ears  of  the  leaders, 
sprang  out  of  the  creek  at  a  bound. 
The  small  boulders  in  the  road  where  it 
left  the  water  leaped  out  of  it  as  if  they 
had  been  frogs ;  the  good,  stout  vehicle 
shook  in  every  timber,  but  came  out 
unbroken;  the  harness  held  fast,  and 
the  horses,  gaining  once  more  the 
smooth  terra  firma,  rattled  down  the 
hill,  with  tails  in  the  wind,  and  their 
dull  rivals  far  behind. 

Immediately  on  being  set  down  at 
the  inn,  the  five  ladies  took  possession 
of  the  landlord,  and  carried  him  off  with 
them,  to  look  at  his  rooms ;  and,  accord- 


ing to  the  account  of  the  matter  after- 
wards given  to  me,  he  did  not  get  out 
of  their  hands  without  some  rather  hard 
usage.  They  did  not  like  his  accom- 
modations. The  rooms  first  offered 
them  they  scarcely  deigned  to  look  at ; 
but,  after  going  over  the  whole  house, 
and  holding  a  consultation  upon  every 
vacant  chamber  in  it,  they  finally  came 
back  to  those  they  had  so  disdainfully 
refused  at  first,  but  which,  by  that  time, 
had  been  taken  by  another  party.  So 
they  were  obliged  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground  a  second  time.  One  of  the  sis- 
ters wanted  to  have  a  bed  which  no 
man  had  ever  slept  in !  Another  insist- 
ed on  being  settled  in  the  new  part  of 
the  building,  lest  there  should  be  ani- 
malculsB  in  the  walls  of  the  old.  In  all 
the  rooms  they  pulled  up  the  bed-clothes, 
and  peered  anxiously,  but  knowingly, 
into  the  holes  in  the  four  posts.  They 
demanded  a  rocking-chair,  with  a  cush- 
ion to  it,  in  each  one  of  their  chambers. 
And,  finally,  one  thing  was  absolutely 
indispensable — the  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows were  an  insufficient  protection; 
they  must  be  reinforced  by  shutters, 
made  by  the  carpenter. 

*  "But,  ladies,"  replied  the  good-na- 
tured landlord,  "there  is  not  a  carpen- 
ter to  be  had  in  the  mountains.  If  you 
think  the  curtains  insufficient,  you  must 
pin  up  something." 

"Indeed,  we  have  nothing  to  pin 
up  !"  rejoined  they  all.  Finally,  how- 
ever, seeing  there  was  no  remedy,  this 
suggestion  met  with  their  approbation ; 
and,  either  with  or  without  what  they 
wanted,  or  thought  they  wanted,  the 
five  ladies  were,  at  last,  all  settled  in 
their  chambers. 

But  it  was  not  more  than  ten  minutes 
after  they  had  taken  possession  of  their 
apartments,  before  one  of  the  ladies 
rang  the  landlord  up  again.  Her  chim- 
ney smoked. 

44  That  can't  bo,  Madam,"  said  the 
host,  4t  for  there  is  no  fire  in  it." 

44  So  much  the  worse,  if  it  smokes 
when  there  is  no  fire!  What,  then, 
will  it  do,  when,  on  a  rainy  day,  there 
are  a  couple  of  back-logs  on,  and  I  sit 
down  to  warm  my  feet  by  the  fire  ?" 

44  But,  Madam,  I  don't  perceive  that 
it  does  smoke." 

44 1  do.  I  smell  it.  And  when  there 
are  fires  built  all  about  the  house,  I  am 
sure  that  this  chimney  will  smoke  vio- 
lently. There  are  now  several  gentle- 
men with  their  cigars  on  the  piazza, 
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and  their  smoke  comes  down  through 
this  fire-place.    I  smell  it." 

The  landlord  was  a  man  of  too  much 
experience  to  argue  long  against  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  seven  senses — 
particularly  in  the  case  of  a  lady  ar- 
rived at  such  years  of  discretion.  He, 
therefore,  quietly  gave  up  his  argument ; 
the  lady  her  chamber ;  and  so  the  peace 
between  them  was  not  broken. 

Only  one  thing  remained  to  give  them 
any  uneasiness — and  that  was  their  tra- 
veling-bag. For,  on  the  journey,  some 
inconsiderate  person  had  remarked  that 
he  believed  one  of  the  outside  passen- 
gers was  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  the  small-pox,  caught  at  Staunton, 
where  there  nad  recently  been  several 
cases  of  it 

44 O,  our  traveling-bag!"  exclaimed 
she  who  seemed  to  be  rather  the  bell- 
wether of  the  party.  44  The  man  has 
been  sitting  on  our  traveling-bag  !,f 

He  had,  in  fact,  been  sitting,  at  one 
time,  with  his  back  against  the  unlucky 
piece  of  baggage ;  and  it  very  naturally 
followed  that  he  had  given  it  the  small- 
pox. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  bag 
contained  a  part  of  their  several  ward- 
robes, which  could  no  more  be  dispensed 
with  than  shutters  to  the  windows. 
What  in  the  world  was  to  be  done  ? 

44 Have  you  ever  been  vaccinated?" 
first  asked  each  of  the  other. 

44  Yes,  I  have  been  vaccinated,"  was 
the  reply  all  round. 

*4  Have  you  been  revaccinated  ?" 

44  Yes,  I  have  been  revaccinated." 

44  Then  let  me  see  the  scar." 

The  scars  were,  some  of  them,  hard 
to  find ;  but,  when  found,  were  all  pro- 
nounced satisfactory.  And  after  much 
debating  of  the  point,  it  was  finally  de- 
cided that,  if  the  bag  should  be  well 
smoked,  and  then  its  contents  washed, 
a  globule  from  phial  marked  44  being 
put  in  the  tub,  they  would  run  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  risk  of  taking  the  conta- 
gion. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
escaped  this  peril  also ;  for  there  was 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  trav- 
eler, who  made  the  remark  about  the 
outside  passenger  having  this  disease, 
was  an  evil-disposed  person,  who  could 
not  resist  the  malicious  pleasure  of 
quizzing  these  respectable,  but  unpro- 
tected ladies.  If  so,  he  deserved  the 
severest  condemnation,  and  will  no  doubt 
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find  his  reward  reserved  for  him  in  the 
future. 

At  the  close  of  the  bathing  season,  on 
returning  to  the  inn  at  the  *4  Sweet,"  I 
inquired  of  the  major-domo  if  any  of 
the  "five  ladies"  had  had  the  small- 
pox before  leaving,  and  was  glad  to 
learn  that,  up  to  that  time,  the  disease 
had  not  made  its  appearance  among 
them.  They  had  passed  the  summer, 
on  the  whole,  to  their  satisfaction, 
though,  on  being  weighed  the  morning  of 
their  departure,  it  was  found  that,  after 
all  their  endeavors  to  the  contrary, 
they  had  not  gained  a  single  pound. 
But  if  they  had  not  gained,  so  had  they 
not  lost  anything.  And  their  dresses 
would  not  need  altering. 

A  good  many  suggestions,  the  mana- 
ger informed  me,  he  had  received  from 
them,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  as 
to  how  the  accommodations  of  his  house 
might  be  improved  against  another  sea- 
son. They  had,  indeed,  planned  an 
entirely  new  cast  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment, adding  an  additional  wing  to  the 
house,  removing  the  stables,  changing 
the  fences,  turning  the  current  of  the 
creek,  and  doing  a  good  deal  of  painting 
and  whitewashing,  both  in  doors  and  oat. 
They  had,  also,  closely  calculated,  with 
slate  and  pencil,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty— houses,  lands,  baths,  and  live 
stock — besides  making  an  estimate  of 
the  gross  and  net  receipts  of  the  es- 
tablishment ;  and,  by  their  own  showing, 
had  run  the  proprietor  in  debt  for  bet- 
terments to  full  three  times  the  value  of 
his  estate. 

To  all  these  suggested  improvements, 
therefore,  the  inn-keeper  had  gravely 
shaken  his  head ;  and,  in  winding  up  his 
story,  he  further  intimated  to  me  that, 
in  his  opinion,  persons,  whose  wants  at  a 
hotel  were  the  most  numerous  and  un- 
reasonable, did  not  always  live  any  better 
at  home  than  those  who  were  more  easily 
pleased,  and  took  things  as  they  came. 

44 However,"  added  he,  "they  were 
very  worthy  ladies ;  and,  no  doubt,  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  own  way 
af  home— everything  pat — and  just  so. 
But  our  servants  could  not  get  along 
with  them  at  all.  Poor  Polly's  head — 
she's  the  maid — was  turned  before  they 
had  been  in  the  house  a  week ;  and  Sam, 
the  small  boy  who  waited  on  them  at 
table,  was  fairly  brought  down,  the  day 
before  their  departure,  with  what  is 
called  here  the  4  break- bone  fever. '" 
continued.] 
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THE  SENSE  OF  SIGHT  IN  BIRDS. 


AUDUBON  has  written  an  amusing 
book,  I  had  almost  said  of  fables, 
called  Ornithological  Biography.  By 
a  number  of  cruel  experiments,  he  has 
proved  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction,  and 
that  of  many  others,  that  vultures  are 
led  to  their  food  by  the  sense  of  sight 
alone;  the  sense  of  smell,  which  thev 
were  supposed  to  possess  in  an  exqui- 
site degree,  affording  them  not  the 
slightest  assistance.  His  experiments 
prove  quite  too  much  for  his  purpose, 
for  they  equally  deprive  the  poor  bird  in 
question  of  both  sight  and  smell.  It  is 
certain  that  this  oird  possesses  both 
senses  in  great  perfection,  and  equally 
certain  that  neither  nor  both  are  the 
sole  means  it  employs  for  obtaining  its 
food.  Though  the  senses  in  animals 
are  means  of  obtaining  them  food,  thev 
are  not  the  sole  means,  as  we  very  well 
know. 

It  is  a  most  curious  question,  and  well 
worth  more  attention  than  it  has  ever 
yet  received.  For  want  of  a  better  ex- 
planation, we  usually  sav  there  is  an 
instinct  that  enables  animals  to  find 
their  food.  Many  go  from  great  dis- 
tances directly  to  it.  Pigeons  find  out 
newly-sown  fields  immediately,  and  will 
frequently  go  several  miles  to  a  field  the 
very  first  morning  after  it  is  sown. 
Wild  ducks  that  feed  at  night,  are  equal- 
ly quick  in  finding  their  food ;  and  in 
this  case,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
sense  they  employ.  The  red-deer  inva- 
riably knows  when  the  shepherd's  patch 
of  grain  is  fit  for  his  food,  and  will  fre- 
quently come  down  in  such  numbers  as 
to  eat  up  the  entire  crop  in  a  single 
night.  In  fact,  all  birds,  whatever  their 
food  may  be,  have  an  instinctive  power 
of  discovering  it  immediately,  and  that 
from  such  distances  as  no  acuteness 
of  either  sight  or  smell  will  account  for. 
Without  allowing  this,  you  cannot  ex- 
plain facts  too  numerous,  and  too  well 
authenticated,  to  be  doubted.  It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  faculty,  whatever  it  may 
be,  that  enables  the  carrier-pigeon  to 
find  its  way  home,  take  it  what  dis- 
tance, and  any  way  covered  up,  you  will. 
Toss  it  up  in  the  air,  and,  after  circling 
for  a  few  moments,  it  adopts  its  line  of 
flight,  without  hesitation  and  without 
mistake.  Audubon  himself  furnishes  an 
instance  of  the  exercise  of  this  facul- 
ty, in  his  description  of  the  razorbill. 


"  The  instinct  or  sagacity  which  ena- 
bles the  razorbills,  after  being  scattered 
in  all  directions,  in  quest  of  food,  during 
the  long  night,  often  at  great  distances 
from  each  other,  to  congregate  towards 
morning,  previously  to  their  alighting 
on  a  spot  to  rest,  has  appeared  to  me 
truly  wonderful:  and  I  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  that  their  place  of 
rendezvous  had  been  agreed  upon  the 
evening  before." 

In  disputing  about  the  comparative 
value  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  in 
birds,  authors  notice  a  much  more  curi- 
ous fact — the  great  power  birds  possess 
of  altering  the  focal  length  of  their  eyes. 
To  see  equally  well  an  object  at  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  and  a  minute  seed 
or  insect  an  inch  from  the  bill,  may  well 
amaze  us.  Observe  the  first  person  of 
your  acquaintance  you  meet,  who  hap- 
pens to  wear  spectacles.  If  he  looks  at  an 
object  near  him,  he  looks  through  his 
glasses :  if  at  a  more  distant  one,  over 
them.  Go  to  a  practical  optician  and 
desire  him  to  construct  an  instrument 
that  will  enable  you  to  do  what  birds 
are  constantly  doing  in  this,  and  he  will, 
most  likely,  tell  you  the  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

Man  probably  surpasses  birds  in  ex- 
tent of  vision,  as  much  as  birds  surpass 
man  in  sharpness.  Boss,  in  his  voyage 
to  Baffin's  Bay,  proved  that  a  man,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  could  see 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea  150  miles. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  animal  can 
equal  this  for  extent  In  sharpness  of 
sight,  on  the  other  hand,  birds  greatly 
excel  us.  The  eagle,  soaring  at  such  a 
hight  that  he  seems  a  mere  speck, 
sees  the  grouse  walking  in  the  heather, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles  in  color 
as  readily  to  escape  the  sportsman's 
eve.  Schmidt  threw  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  thrush  a  number  of  bee- 
tles, of  a  pale  gray  color,  which  the  un- 
assisted human  eye  failed  to  detect, 
yet  the  bird  observed  them  immediately. 
Many  birds  readily  perceive  insects  on 
branches  where  the  sharpest  sighted 
person  can  detect  nothing. 

The  eyes  of  birds  are  remarkable  for 
their  great  comparative  size,  the  great 
convexity  of  the  cornea,  and  for  having 
the  sclerotic  coat  formed  anteriorly 
to  a  circle  of  bony  plates.  The  optic 
nerves   are  very  large,   and  unite  so 
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intimately  as  to  appear  perfectly  in- 
corporated. The  ins  is  exceedingly- 
contractile — as  all  may  have  observed 
who  have  watched  a  bird  dying.  Birds 
do  not  expire  with  eyes  open,  as  is  the 
case  with  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and 
when  they  are  expiring,  you  may  readi- 
ly observe  the  great  power  they  pos- 
sess of  dilating  and  contracting  the 
pupil.  The  muscles,  as  in  man,  are 
six  in  number — four  straight  and  two 
oblique.  In  many  birds  the  eye-ball 
possesses  very  little  mobility,  and  in 
some  of  the  owls  it  is  so  closely  fitted 
into  the  orbit  as  to  be  immovable. 

How  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  near  and 
distant  objects  is  one  of  the  most  ab- 
struse questions  in  physiology.  Three 
explanations  have  been  offered.  1.  By 
bringing  forward  the  crystalline  lens 


nearer  to  the  cornea,  without  altering 
the  form  of  the  whole  eye  or  the  crys- 
talline itself.  2.  By  changing  the  figure 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  increase 
the  distance  between  the  cornea  and 
retina,  as  you  pull  out  the  joints  of  a 
common  spy-glass;  and  3.  Without 
altering  the  general  form  of  the  eye, 
by  increasing  the  sphericity  of  the 
crystalline,  and  thus  increasing  its  re- 
fractive power.  The  first  was  the 
opinion  of  Haller  and  the  earlier 
physiologists.  The  second  waa  adopted 
by  Blumenbach  and  many  able  men. 
The  third  was  the  opinion  of  Lewen- 
hoek,  Descartes,  and  Dr.  Young,  and 
is,  perhaps,  the  true  explanation.  Sir 
Everard  Home  and  Mr.  Eamsden  per- 
formed many  experiments  to  elucidate 
the  question,  but  they  proved  nothing. 


FALL. 

I  HEARD  a  tree  to  its  sole  self  complain. 
Amid  whose  boughs  of  rust  and  scarlet  stain 
The  solemn  sunshine  poured  its  golden  rain. 

Strange  as  the  mournful  sounds  that  steal  through  sleep, 
As  if  a  mist  should  strive  in  dews  to  weep, 
The  low,  sad  cadence  past  my  sense  did  creep. 

44  Ah !  little,  tender,  dancing  leaves,  that  first 
Out  of  my  sere  and  wintry  branches  burst, 
With  mildest  showers  and  April  sunshine  nurst ; 

44  More  verdant  garlands,  fresh  with  life  and  June, 
Wherein  the  light  winds  played  a  fairy  tune, 
And  set  them  glittering  to  the  quiet  moon ; 

41  Then  in  their  prime,  the  thick,  green,  summer  leaves, 
Lost  in  whose  rustling  depth  the  cricket  grieves, 
Or  the  quaint  spider  radiant  tracery  weaves ; 

44  Swift  ye  forsake,  slow  fluttering  to  the  ground, 
These  desolate  boughs,  no  more  with  glory  crowned, 
Where  every  rain  may  breathe  its  sighing  sound. 

44  One,  and  another,  and  another  yet, 
No  time  for  grief  to  ripen  to  regret. 
Full  on  my  brow  stands  the  sharp  coronet. 

44  Did  the  cold  terror,  curdling  at  my  heart, 
Strike  sudden  death,  and  force  your  clasp  apart, 
I  too  were  all  too  chill  to  feel  ye  part. 

44  But  warm  and  fierce  the  vital  torrent  flows, 
As  keener  thorns  surround  the  brightest  rose, 
Death's  bitterest  draught  life's  ardor  only  knows." 
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rpHE  Syrians  seemed  to  me  an  emi- 
-*•  nently  social  people,  inquisitive, 
g*Ti  good-natured,  and,  on  the  whole, 
amiable.  Their  railings  are  a  largo 
spice  of  envy,  a  plentiful  peppering  of 
lies,  vanity,  lack  of  moral  courage,  and 
a  particular  susceptibility  to  ridicule. 
They  enjoy  a  long,  late  sitting  with  a 
party  of  friends,  where  the  time  is  spent 
in  coffee,  conversation,  and  a  recipro- 
city of  nargeelehs,  compliments,  and 
stories.  They  abound  in  graceful  ges- 
tures, are  quick  in  repartee,  delight  in 
argument,  and  have  a  ready  flow  of 
talk.  Their  subjects  of  conversation 
were  the  crops,  money-making,  secta- 
rian quarrels,  politics,  literature,  and 
scandal.  They  made  large  use  of  in- 
numerable current  proverbs  and  quota- 
tions from  favorite  old  poets.  The  wo- 
men always  began  with  a  salutatory 
exordium  of  compliments,  followed  up 
fast  with  gossip  and  household  matters, 
and  closed  with  another  shower  of  com- 
pliments, like  the  shaking  of  a  fruitful 
apple-tree.  Abu  Mekheil  talked  litera- 
ture, occasionally,  and  used  to  get  into 
fragrant  brown  studies  over  his  pipe 
and  the  Arabic  books  in  the  Hakeem's 
library.  In  general,  the  men  were  re- 
markably courteous  and  self-possessed 
in  their  manners,  and,  not  seldom,  pol- 
ished, and  even  elegant.  They  are  sin- 
gularly forbearing  towards  a  foreigner's 
mistakes  in  their  language,  and  they 
greeted  some  initiatory  steps  of  mine 
in  it  with  extremely  undeserved  ap- 
plause. The  very  women  and  children, 
though  of  course  less  accustomed  to 
strangers,  showed  this  same  civility, 
this  same  command  over  their  features. 
The  boys  in  the  mission  schools  would 
sit,  without  a  smile  on  their  small  faces, 
listening  to  some  new-fledged  mission- 
ary, who,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
was  lifting  up  his  bill,  and  trying  to 
chirrup  in  Arabic.  He  might  commit 
blunders  enough  to  make  a  comedy,  he 
might  talk  a  lingo  which  no  human  being 
understood  but  himself,  without  extract- 
ing a  grin  from  their  infantine  gravity 
and  self-possession. 

This  singular  forbearance  is  not  ex- 
tended alone  to  verbal  misfortunes.  I 
remember  once  making  a  spectacle  of 
myself  in  a  bodily  way,  without  excit- 
ing the  most  modest  merriment  among 
the  oriental  bystanders.    I  had  spent 


the  night  in  one  of  the  loftiest  and  least 
visited  hamlets  of  the  mountain,  and 
was  about  to  scale  the  back  of  my  mule 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  curious  vil- 
lagers. Now  a  Syrian  saddle  is  a  broad, 
flat  affair,  extending,  like  an  unstable 
table-land,  from  the  animal's  shoulders 
to  his  tail,  utterly  destitute  of  pommel, 
or  any  similar  contrivance,  to  aid  a 
mounter  or  steady  a  rider.  Resolved  to 
give  the  natives  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
American  agility,  I  made  a  grand  jump, 
with  the  intention  of  seating  myself 
without  the  aid  of  the  stirrups.  But  I 
jumped  a  fraction  too  far,  and  overshot 
the  mark,  coming  down  on  the  other 
side,  like  a  diver,  with  my  hands  and  nose 
in  the  dust,  and  my  feet  in  the  saddle. 
The  mule  stood  perfectly  still,  not  car- 
ing a  shake  of  his  ears  for  my  evolu- 
tions ;  and  there  I  remained  a  moment, 
while  my  coat-skirts  rolled  over  my 
head,  as  if  to  veil  me  mercifully  from 
the  ridicule  of  mankind.  There  was  a 
general  grunt  of  sympathy  from  the 
spectators;  they  rushed  forward,  and 
helped  me  back  to  my  natural  upright- 
ness, with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  I 
had  been  the  sole  offspring  of  every  one 
of  them.  Not  a  smirk  could  I  discover 
in  all  those  faces,  ranging  from  first  to 
second  childhood ;  and  only  when  I  set 
the  example  of  laughing,  did  they  reply 
by  a  temperate,  well-bred  smile;  nor 
did  even  that  seem  to  arise  from  any- 
thing more  than  a  polite  sympathy  with 
my  amusement.  Now,  if  the  Slicks, 
and  the  Downings,  and  their  neighbors, 
should  see  a  Turk  take  a  flying  leap 
over  his  quadruped,  and  get  stuck,  up- 
side down,  with  his  proboscis  in  a  rut 
and  his  feet  in  the  saddle,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  Slicks,  and  the  Down- 
ings, and  their  neighbors,  would  smile 
rather  intemperately  on  the  occasion. 

This  instinct  of  courtesy,  together 
with  a  poetic  love  of  figures  and  hyper- 
bole, has  produced  a  language  of  con- 
versation absolutely  ponderous  with 
salutations  and  compliments.  I  asked 
my  linguistic  friend,  the  Hakeem,  to 
give  me  a  sample  of  Syrian  talk,  and 
he  obliged  me  with  the  following  dia- 
logue, translated  from  the  honeyed  lips 
of  some  children  of  the  East.  ^  The 
parties  are  supposed  to  be  acquaintan- 
ces, meeting  by  hazard,  and  exchanging 
the  ordinary  chit-chat  of  the  country. 
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They  are  called  Zeid  and  Omr,  citizens, 
most  probably,  of  Beirut.  They  put 
their  right  hands  to  their  breasts,  and 
take  their  pipes  from  their  lips  as  they 
speak. 

Zeid.    May  God  bless  your  morning. 

Omr.     May  he  bless  yours  also. 

Zeid.  What  is  your  condition  to- 
day? 

Omr.  God  give  you  peace.  How 
are  you? 

Zeid.  God  prolong  your  life.  I  am 
well,  by  your  favor. 

Omr.    By  the  favor  of  God. 

Zeid.    Axe  the  cherished  sons  well  ? 

Omr.  They  kiss  your  hands.  Your 
sons  are  well  ? 

Zeid.  They  inquire  for  your  plea- 
sure. 

Omr.     What  news  to-day  ? 

Zeid.  You  are  better  informed. 
You  must  have  heard  something. 

Omr.  God  knows.  News  has  reached 
me  that  the  Queen  of  England  sends 
her  fleet  to  take  possession  of  our  coun- 
try and  drive  out  the  Turks.  The  ves- 
sels are  not  yet  arrived,  but  the  Pasha 
is  in  great  fear. 

Zeid.    What  has  God  wrought  ? 

Omr.    He  is  all-powerful. 

Zeid.  Do  you  go  to  the  city  to- 
day? 

Omr.  If  God  wills  [i.  e.  perhaps]. 
When  do  you  go  ? 

Zeid.  When  God  wills  [i.  e.,  it  is 
unoertain]. 

[Enter  a  Mountaineer.] 

Mountaineer.    Healths!    I  hope  you 
are  all  satiated. 
Zeid.    God  satisfy  you  with  mercy. 

[Enter  Yusef  surnamed  Abu  Fares.] 

Zeid.    Praise  to  God  for  your  safety. 

Yusef.  I  give  thanks  for  your  as- 
cription of  praise  on  my  account 

Zeid.  You  have  prolonged  your  ab- 
sence.   We  have  longed  for  you. 

Yusef.  May  mercy  never  forsake 
you.  I  have  had  excessive  desire  to  see 
you,  and  intended  to  come  sooner. 

Zeid.  I  hope  the  hindrance  was  pros- 
perity. 

Yusef.  God  increase  your  prosperity. 
There  has  been  sickness  in  my  house. 

Omr.  Has  the  mothor  of  Fares  been 
ill? 

Yusef.  No.  It  is  my  daughter  (sav- 
ing your  presence).  I  must  go  for  the 
Hakeem,  and,  as  I  am  a  stranger  at  his 
house,  I  rely  upon  your  intercession 


with  nun.  I  beg  you  to  do  me  the  favor 
when  you  have  finished  your  business 
I  have  found  the  sight  of  you  pleasant. 
I  bid  you  farewelL 

Zeid.  Go  in  the  keeping  of  God. 
May  he  preserve  us  during  your  life- 
time.   Go  in  peace. 

It  is  now  supposed  that  Zeid  and 
Omr  finish  their  private  conversation, 
and  march  after  Yusef  to  bock  his  pe- 
tition for  medical  aid.  The  three  enter 
the  Hakeem's  door,  without  knock  or 
other  signal,  leave  their  shoes  at  the 
threshold,  and  walk  with  bare  feet  over 
the  coarse  reed  matting.  The  Hakeem 
is  sitting  on  a  divan  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall,  discussing  with  Abu  Mek- 
heil  the  mysteries  of  Arabic  grammar. 
The  three  worthies  approach,  and,  put- 
ting their  hands  to  their  bosoms,  salute 
him  with  a  trio  of  blessings  on  his  morn- 
ing. ••  Welcome !  welcome  !*'  he  replies. 
44  May  God  also  prosper  your  morning." 
They  sit  down  at  his  invitation,  and 
then  comes  the  inevitable  coffee  and  to- 
bacco, and  the  equally  inevitable  thrust- 
ing and  parrying  of  compliments.  Af- 
ter a  while,  suspecting  that  some  one  is 
ill,  and  wishing  to  finish  the  conversa- 
tion, the  Hakeem  urges  vehemently  his 
inquiries  about  health.  One  of  the  par- 
ties then  comes  to  the  point  after  the 
following  fashion. 

Zeid.  Khowajah  Yusef  has  a  favor 
to  ask.  He  was  diffident  about  it,  but  we 
assured  him  that  your  excellency  de- 
lighted in  doing  good  to  all. 

Omr.  His  child,  a  girl  (saving  your 
presence),  is  ill;  and  he,  poor  man !  has 
tried  many  doctors;  but  our  people 
know  nothing,  and  he  wishes  now  to  leave 
those  ignoramuses  and  apply  to  a  son  of 
a  schooL 

Yusef.  Your  excellency's  celebrity 
as  a  lover  of  all,  a  doer  of  good,  and  as 
a  successful  doctor,  would  have  induced 
me  to  come  to  you  at  first;  but  I  was 
ashamed,  and  so  employed  children  of 
the  Arabs;  but  how  can  a  son  of  an 
Arab  know  anything  I  So  finding  my 
child  growing  worse,  I  ventured  to  trou- 
ble my  friends,  Haji  Omr  and  Howajah 
Zeid,  to  intercede  with  you  for  me. 

Hakeem.  I  am  doubtful  whether  the 
time  permits  me  to  go. 

Omr.    Oh,  consider  it  just  a  walk  fox 

Eleasure,  and  so  call  in,  and  gain  mercy 
y  a  good  work. 
Hakeem.    I  have  no  road  that  way 
just  now. 
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Zeid.  Khowajah  Yusef  would  not 
have  ventured  to  annoy  you,  but  he 
knew  that  you,  like  Jesus,  went  about 
doing  good. 

Yusef.  I  hope  that  you  will  consent, 
in  honor  of  the  Lord,  and  of  my  two  in- 
terceding friends. 

Zeid.  (In  an  audible  aside.)  There 
is  nobody  like  these  Franks.  There 
is  even  no  other  one  of  them  like 
him.  A  gentle  nature !  Yes,  and  edu- 
cation has  results !  All  his  patients  re- 
cover. Yes,  God  blesses  his  hands  in  all 
that  they  do ;  and  may  God  reward  him ! 

Yusef.  I  kiss  your  shoes.  I  pray  you. 
I  have  no  one  but  God  and  you.  I  came 
a  day's  journey,  seeking  God  and  you. 
m  Omr.  Khowajah  Yusef,  do  not  press 
him  too  much.  These  Frank  gentlemen 
always  do  good,  and  need  no  urging. 
He  will  see  your  child,  and  God  will 
heal  her  by  his  hands. 

The  Hakeem  surrenders.  Yusef  tries 
to  kiss  his  miraculous  fingers.  Zeid  and 
Omr  thank  him  for  accepting  their  in- 
tercession. 

"  And  now,"  says  the  Hakeem  to  me, 
"let  us  have  a  few  commentaries.  Abu 
Fares  means  Father  of  Fares ;  the  in- 
dividual named  Fares  being  his  oldest 
son.  When  Abu  Fares  is  questioned 
concerning  the  causes  of  his  prolix  ab- 
sence from  the  longing  eyes  of  Zeid 
and  Omr,  he  replies,  indefinitely,  that 
there  has  been  sickness  in  the  house. 
This  means  that  a  wife  or  daughter  was 
sick.  If  it  had  been  a  son,  ne  would 
have  mentioned  the  name.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered genteel  in  Syria  to  obtrude  the 
existence  of  your  female  relations  on  the 
notice  of  masculine  friends.  There  is  a 
phrase,  which  I  have  twice  translated* 
saving  your  presence.  It  means  liter- 
ally, may  you  be  elevated  above  it.  It  is 
about  the  same  as  if  a  man  should  say : 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  mentioning  such 
a  thing.  These  civil  folk  use  it  in  speak- 
ing of  any  mean  objects,  such  as  asses, 
hogs,  Jews,  and  women.  It  is  in  this 
courteous  spirit  toward  the  lords  of  hu- 
manity that  Abu  Fares  observes :  My 
daughter  (saving  your  presence)  is  sick. 
But  this  phrase  is  now  confined  to  the 
mountains  and  interior.  A  friend  of 
mine,  in  Syria,  passed  a  pretty  fair  joke 
on  one  of  our  intelligent  Arab  acquaint- 
ance. kAbu  Habeeb,'  said  he,  *it  is 
reported  that  the  Queen  of  England 
(saving  your  presence)  intends  to  visit 
the  King  of  France.1" 


<(And  how  did  Abu  Habeeb  take 
the  observation  ?  As  a  matter  of 
course  ?" 

"  No ;  he  saw  the  joke : — rather  net- 
tled by  it  than  flattered.  As  for  another 
Ehrase,  in  ska  allak,  which  I  have  trans- 
ited, if  God  please,  it  is  an  expression 
of  wide  meaning,  a  sort  of  omnibus  of 
ideas,  but  generally  implies  doubt. 
They  use  it  where  we  would  say, 
perhaps  so,  or  /  hope  so.  I  remember  a 
grammar,  compiled  by  some  Arab  scho- 
lar, in  which  it  is  introduced  in  a  very 
curious  way.  Speaking  of  a  certain  verb, 
of  which  the  first  and  second  voices  are 
regular  and  the  third  irregular,  the  gram- 
marian observes :  '  The  first  form  of  this 
verb  is  conjugated  thus  (giving  the  ter- 
minations); and  the  second  form  is  con- 
jugated thus ;  and  the  third  form  is  con- 
jugated as  God  pleases.  That  is,  it  has 
no  rule.' "  ^    . 

In  reference  to  the  disinclination 
of  the  Arabs  to  speak  of  women,  I 
will  mention,  before  passing  to  other 
subjects,  the  visit  of  a  young  Druze 
Sheikh  to  the  Hakeem,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  advice  and  medicine,  for 
some  invalid  member  of  his  own  family. 
He  began  stating  the  case  in  the  formal, 
indefinite  style  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
relate  an  affair  without  hitting  on  some 
unpleasant  circumstance  in  it.  4t  There 
is  one  among  us,"  said  he,  "  who  is  sick ; 
and  he  has  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  spasms 
in  his  left  arm ;  he  has  now  been  ill  for 
two  or  three  weeks ;  but  these  symp- 
toms which  I  have  mentionod  have  only 
occured  within  a  few  days." 

Hakeem.  Is  the  person  you  speak  of 
old  or  young? 

Sheikh.  (With  grave  politeness.)  The 
person  of  whom  I  speak  (and  may  you 
be  exalted  above  her)  is  a  woman,  and 
is  young. 

I  noticed  that  the  men  in  Syria 
often  sported,  in  conversation,  not  only 
the  inevitable  pipe,  but  a  string  of  large 
beads  like  a  rosary.  I  thought  at  first 
that  everybody  was  saying  his  prayers, 
or  getting  ready  to  say  them  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  But  the  only  object  of 
the  trinket  was  to  fill  up  the  chinks  in 
the  conversation,  and  relieve  the  embar- 
rassed idleness  of  unoccupied  fingers. 
In  fact,  the  people  tumbled  and  manipu- 
lated their  beads  just  in  the  same  way 
that  a  Yankee  whittles,  or  puts  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  The  moment  a  conver- 
sation commenced,  out  would  come  the 
beads,  and  be  counted,  and  slid,  and  rat- 
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tied,  and  tied  up,  and  untied,  until  the 
parting  words  were  said  and  over.  If  a 
man  lost  his  string  of  beads,  he  seemed 
to  lose  the  thread  of  his  ideas.  I  have 
seen,  exactly  in  this  predicament,  a  very 
wrathful  sub-official  of  the  Sultan,  who 
had  been  grievously  disturbed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duties  by  a  cunning  moun- 
taineer. He  was  one  of  the  Howaleyeh, 
or  irregular  oavalry  of  Syria,  a  trooper 
in  war,  and  a  policeman  in  peace.  The 
scene  of  fortune's  disagreement  with 
him  was  a  small  village  in  Lebanon,  to 
the  northeast  of  Beirut.  The  Hakeem 
and  I  were  sitting  on  a  bank  near  a  num- 
ber of  Arabs  engaged  in  low,  earnest 
conversation.  It  seems  that  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  village  had  got  scandalously 
into  debt  to  somebody,  and  that  the  cred- 
itor, as  usual  in  hopeless  cases,  had 
applied  to  the  government  to  collect  his 
money.  The  Syrian  way  of  punishing 
a  debtor,  rough  as  it  is,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  our  contemptible  idea  of  sending 
a  man  to  prison,  where  he  cannot  work 
even  to  support  his  family.  The  pasha 
dragoons  the  defaulter  into  honesty  by 
quartering  one  or  two,  or  more,  some- 
times twenty  of  the  Howaleyeh  upon  him 
These  cavaliers  ride  up  to  the  door,  and 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  dismount- 
ing and  walking  in ;  after  which  they 
are  delicately  tended  and  fed  until  the 
money  is  forthcoming.  They  must  have 
lodgings ;  they  must  nave  breakfast,  and 
dinner,  and  lunch ;  they  would  die  with- 
out their  pipes  and  coffee;  their  beasts 
must  be  cared  for  as  themselves  ;  in  the 
words  of  Harold  Skimpole,  all  they 
want  is  to  live ;  but  that  is  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  behind-handed 
proprietor.  They  are  a  pest  to  the  wo- 
men, who  are  obliged  to  keep  themselves 
always  veiled  in  their  presence,  no  mat- 
ter what  urgent  or  delicate  business  is  on 
hand,  no  matter  if  the  household  fat  is 
in  the  fire  ever  so  extensively.  But  all 
this  time  the  annoyed  debtor  is  free  ;  he 
can  work,  and  he  usually  does  so  with  a 
will.  In  fact,  the  system  is  an  effective 
one,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  it  to 
the  consideration  of  our  legislators. 

But,  in  the  case  mentioned,  the  de- 
faulter was  a  wily,  desperate  fellow,  one 
of  the  worst  characters  in  the  moun- 
tain, with  the  stains  of  blood,  as  well 
as  the  corrosion  of  gold,  on  his  tattered 
conscience.  Hearing  that  two  horse- 
men were  to  be  quartered  on  him,  he 
broke  up  house-keeping  with  marvel- 
ous celerity,  dispersed  his  family  and 


effects  among  his  neighbors,  locked  the 
door  of  his  empty  dwelling,  and  vanish- 
ed into  some  unknown  refuge.  The 
Howaleyeh  came  just  in  time  to  wish 
that  they  had  come  before.  As  these 
errant  righters  of  wrongs,  and  guar- 
dians of  Syrian  peace,  usually  hare 
short  purses,  or  none  at  all,  our  friends 
found  themselves  in  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion. No  bed,  no  dinner,  no  coffee, 
nobody's  pipes  but  their  own,  and  no- 
body's barley  for  their  horses.  The 
group  before  us  consisted  of  one  of 
these  gentlemen  and  two  or  three  villa- 
gers, who  were  feeding  the  hungry  in- 
dividual with  consolatory  morsels  of 
sympathy  and  advice.  He  was  a  man 
of  about  forty,  short,  dark,  and  grave, 
with  a  look  of  vicious  cunning  peeping 
out  like  a  spider  from  his  web  of  already 
deep  wrinkles.  At  this  moment  the 
other  Howaleh  dashed  up,  and  flung 
himself  furiously  out  of  his  saddle. 
Somewhat  younger  than  his  comrade, 
he  had  a  bolder,  more  reckless  air  on 
his  swarthy  aquiline  features.  He  had 
apparently  been  on  some  scouting-  expe- 
dition, and  had  evidently  returned  un- 
successful. He  was  bubbling  over  with 
passion,  and  stammered  hopelessly  on 
the  threshold  of  his  story.  He  began 
again ;  broke  up,  as  the  horse-charac- 
ters phrase  it;  clutched  eagerly  and 
uselessly  at  his  own  girdle,  and  at  last 
snatched  the  string  of  beads  out  of  his 
companion's  fingers.  Now  the  words 
came ;  now  his  tongue  was  loosened ; 
the  beads  rattled, and  slid,  and  twirled; 
the  story  spun  furiously  out,  like  a  deep 
sea-line ;  the  clamorous  peroration  came 
in  at  full  speed ;  the  parts  of  speech 
were  fairly  in  a  huddle,  lapping  each 
other,  neck  and  neck;  the  narration 
was  over,  and  the  beads,  having  per- 
formed their  duty,  were  handed  back  to 
the  owner. 

It  used  to  seem  to  me  that  nothing 
was  ever  so  voluminous  and  windy  as 
Arab  conversation,  unless  it  was  Arab 
breeches.  On  the  afternoon  of  a  wash- 
ing day,  the  blue  cotton  nether  garments 
of  Yusef  and  Jurjus  used  to  swing,  in 
awkward  bagginess,  on  the  drying-lines 
in  the  court-yard,  disrespectfully  tum- 
bled by  the  waggish  mountain  breexes, 
which  used  to  flap  them  like  sails,  and 
blow  them  up  like  balloons,  or  dash 
them,  with  sudden  pettishness,  into  some 
gaping  angle  of  the  surrounding  fence. 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  idea  of  cover- 
ing Manhattan  Island  with  one  man's 
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unmentionables,  looked  possible  as  you 
contemplated  their  puffy  enormity.  Yet 
they  were  nothing  in  superfices,  com- 
pared with  thetrowsers  01  a  true  Syrian 
dandy.  A  dressy  Maronite  Emu:  of 
Mount  Lebanon  actually  came  to  his 
death  by  the  bigness  of  his  small  clothes. 
He  wore  trowsers  of  that  magnificence, 
that  they  took  up  a  piece  of  cloth  a 
yard  in  breadth  by  nine  yards  in  length. 
In  the  war  of  1840,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
battle  against  the  Druzes,  when  his 
own  men  took  to  their  heels  immediate- 
ly on  getting  sight  of  the  enemy.  He 
had,  oz  course,  a  magnificent  start,  but 
he  was  so  encumbered  by  his  breeches, 
that  the  Druzes  caught  him  before  he 
had  waddled  half  a  mile.  Little  quar- 
ter is  shown  in  Mount  Lebanon  wars, 
and  the  unlucky  dandy  was  massacred 
in  his  fatal  trowsers ;  thus  affording  an- 
other awful  warning  to  the  infatuated 
votaries  of  fashion. 

The  Arabs  despise  our  trowsers  as 
much  as  we  can  possibly  despise  theirs. 
They  consider  them  embarrassing,  from 
their  tightness ;  ugly,  and,  above  all,  in- 
decent I  have  heard  this  last  epithet  ap- 
plied to  my  own  modest  pants,  as  well  as 
to  those  of  the  Sagamore,  and  worse  still, 
of  our  esteemed  Doctor,  and  the  well 
seeming  Chaplain  of  her  most  Christian 
Majesty's  frigate.  0  disreputable  rep- 
resentative of  the  apostolic  succession ! 
what  a  whited  sepwoher  wert  thou,  to 
outrage  Arab  moralities  by  wearing  in- 
expressibles less  than  nine  yards  wide ! 

The  same  fellow  who  is  responsible 
for  the  above  charge  against  our  peculiar 
nether  institution,  also  indulged  in  some 
unpleasant  insinuations  concerning  the 
state  of  my  hair.  Observing  my  some- 
what lengthy  locks,  as  I  stood,  hatless, 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  he  turned  to  a 
comrade  and  remarked :  u  In  the  name 
of  God,  what  a  mess  that  fellow's  head 
must  be  in !"  His  own  hair  was  shaved 
clean  under  his  turban ;  and,  no  doubt, 
it  crawled  and  bit  him  insufferably,  even 
then.  Shaving  the  head  is  almost  uni- 
versal, as  far  as  Syrian  caputs  are  con- 
cerned, and  is  a  very  curious  and  com- 
ical operation  to  behold.  Lounging  in 
the  hall  one  day,  I  heard  a  mysterious 
scraping  and  rasping  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  in  the  court- yard.  I  looked  over 
the  railing,  and  saw  Jurjus,  the  Jack 
of  all  work,  now  very  hard  at  work  in- 
deed in  holding  his  head  on,  while  an- 
other man  shaved  it  with  a  dull  razor. 
The  barber  had  the  devoted  cranium  in 
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a  tight  place  between  his  knees,  and 
scraped  at  it  as  energetically  as  a  Yan- 
kee farmer,  with  the  edge  of  his  steel 
candlestick,  at  the  pellicle  of  a  slaugh- 
tered pig.  Jurjus  was  all  in  a  perspira- 
tion, and  grinned  hideously,  of  course 
out  of  the  wrong  corner  of  his  mouth. 
I  thought  of  the  delight  with  which  one 
of  our  Indians  would  have  accepted  the 
job,  and  how  rapidly  he  would  have  re- 
lieved Jurjus  of  his  hair,  and  of  all  ap- 
prehension of  having  any  in  future, 
without,  perhaps,  giving  him  a  great 
deal  more  pain  than  he  suffered  by  the 
present  half-way  operation.  Fashions 
change,  however,  even  in  old  Phenicia, 
and  young  Syria  wears  long  hair. 

But  more  than  narrow  pants,  more 
than  prolix  capillaries,  do  tne  Syrians, 
at  least  the  Moslems,  hate  and  despise 
a  hat  Not  so  much  a  wide-awake,  with 
its  flexible  texture  and  its  shadowy  flaps, 
as  the  beaver,  the  dress  hat,  the  hat  of 
polite  society.  Its  awkward  profile,  its 
unyielding  fabric,  its  somber,  monoto- 
nous complexion,  its  useless  enormity 
in  the  crown,  and  its  narrow,  niggardly 
affectation  of  a  brim,  are,  in  their  eyes, 
the  ultimatum  of  ugliness  and  unreason. 
I  believe  that  it  was  partly  contempt  for 
this  ungraceful  head-piece,  which  led 
some  Dick  Turpins  of  the  desert  to  play 
the  following  satirical  practical  joke  on 
a  couple  of  unlucky  Frank  travelers. 
The  said  nefarious  nomads  managed  to 
capture  a  Frenchman  and  an  English- 
man who  were  carrying  out  the  entente 
cordiale,  by  luxuriating  together  among 
the  ruins  and  fleas  of  the  Bukaa.  They 
spared  their  lives,  but  they  took  every- 
thing else  that  belonged  to  them,  horses, 
money,  coats,  shirts,  boots,  even  to  the 
very  indecency  of  their  pantaloons :  in 
fact,  they  handed  the  abashed  tourists 
back  to  tie  bosom  of  nature,  without  so 
much  as  a  dioky  or  a  pair  of  spurs. 
Blushing  to  the  tips  of  their  toes,  the 
poor  fellows  begged  piteously  for  at  least 
a  tatter  of  their  late  garments.  What 
did  the  roguish  Arabs  concede  ?  They 
gave  the  Englishman  his  hat,  and  the 
Frenchman  his  spectacles.  Not  an  ar- 
ticle beside ;  not  even  a  string  whereby 
to  suspend  a  fig-leaf.  And,  in  this  ludi- 
crous caricature  of  our  primitive  inno- 
cence, the  entente  cordiale  had  to  travel 
until  it  could  beg  or  borrow  some  of  the 
tags  and  bobtails  of  civilization. 

But  there  is  one  article  of  fashion- 
able costume  in  Mount  Lebanon,  more 
useless  and  very  near  as  ugly  as  a 
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beaver.  On  her  bridal  night,  a  girl  of 
the  mountain  is  cumbrously  harnessed 
with  something  that,  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter name,  may  be  called  a  horn.  To 
take  a  horn  on  such  an  occasion  is  no 
great  novelty  to  be  sure ;  but  the  oddity 
of  it  here  consists  in  its  being  put  upon 
instead  of  into  the  head.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous tube,  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  rudely  chased  and  fretted,  usu- 
ally of  silver,  but  sometimes  of  brass, 
or  even  dried  dough,  and  sometimes, 
too,  of  gold,  set  with  rubies.  It  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fore- 
head by  means  of  a  small  cushion,  and 
a  number  of  silk  cords,  which  pass  un- 
der the  chin  and  interlace  with  the  hair. 
It  projects  forward  at  an  angle  of  about 
sixty  degrees,  audits  fatiguing  weight 
is  balanced  by  three  or  four  huge  tas- 
sels of  silk  and  silver,  which  pendulate 
behind.  A  veil  is  thrown  over  its  pin- 
nacle, and  hangs  there,  to  use  a  com- 
parison of  the  Slick  family,  like  a  shirt 
on  a  bean-pole.  Wherever  she  goes, 
whatever  she  does,  the  matron  of  Mount 
Lebanon  must  wear  her  horn.  She 
visits  in  it,  works  in  it,  and,  worst  of 
all,  sleeps  in  it.  This  last  circumstance 
is  terrifying,  and  leads  me  to  hope  that 
my  own  countrywomen  will  never  adopt 
the  fashion.  What  an  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance to  be  bruised  and  gored  in 
one's  slumbers  by  the  antler  of  a  rest- 
less wife !  How  a  man  would  be  sur- 
prised, to  wake  up  for  the  first  time  with 
the  end  of  one  of  these  ponderous  cones 
in  his  eye1.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
any  Syrian  babies  survive  sleeping  with 
their  mothers.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  is 
the  reason  why  Arab  infancy  is  so  cau- 
tiously swathed  and  guarded  by  a  seven- 
fold armor  of  bandages.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  men  often  grumble,  and  seek 
to  divest  their  spouses  of  such  a  costly 
and  annoying  decoration.  The  war  of 
1840  helped  them  wonderfully  to  this 
end,  although  in  a  way  that  was  very 
disturbing  to  their  nerves  and  purses. 
As  the  Druzes  whipped  the  Maronites 
in  almost  every  battle,  they  had  large 
opportu  dties  for  plundering  the  Maron- 
ite  districts,  which  they  improved  with 
great  zeal  and  faithfulness.  And  wher- 
ever they  met  a  married  woman,  they 
would  have  her  horn  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  interview.  ^  In  short,  horns  became 
such  uncertain  property,  that  most 
people  put  them  into  concealment,  and 
only  enjoyed  them  in  private,  as  topers 
enjoy  theirs  under  the  pressure  of  the 


Maine  Law.  A  sort  of  interregnum 
thus  ensued,  and  continued  so  long  that 
the  traditional  influence  of  the  custom 
became  sadly  dilapidated.  At  the  end 
of  the  war,  horns  went  up  again,  like 
stocks,  but  diminished  in  number,  and 
much  weakened  in  popularity. 

Three  kinds  of  them  may  be  noticed  in 
the  mountain ;  in  agricultural  parlance, 
there  are  long  horns  and  short  horns. 
The  first  species,  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  to  be  found  in  the  district! 
back  of  Beirut.  Another,  reminding 
one  by  its  shape  of  an  enormous  thim 
ble,  and  worn  on  the  apex  of  the  head 
but  without  any  balance  weight  of  tas- 
seling,  is  peculiar  to  the  still  loftier  vil- 
lages behind  Tripoli,  around  Ehden 
and  the  locality  of  the  cedars.  In  a 
lower  part  of  the  mountain,  called  the 
Kesarawan,  exists  a  second  variety  of 
the  short  horn,  modeled  something  like 
an  unequal  hour-glass,  bound  firmly  to 
the  right  temple,  and  projecting  later- 
ally from  the  head. 

I  remember,  with  some  admiration,  the 
face  of  a  handsome  mountaineeress, 
who  carried  on  perpetual  war  with  her 
spouse,  about  this  matronly  append- 
age. She  insisted  upon  wearing  it;  he 
held  as  obstinately  to  the  contrary  poli- 
cy. When  the  husband  was  out,  the 
horn  went  on  in  triumph;  when  the 
husband  got  home,  the  horn  came  off 
in  an  ignominious  hurry.  And  so  mat- 
ters continued,  the  horn  exalted  and 
abased  by  turns,  up  to  the  date  of  my 
departure. 

This  little  piece  of  scandal  bring3  me 
to  oriental  family  matters  in  general. 
The  authority  of  Syrian  husbands  is 
despotio  in  appearance,  and  sometimes 
so  in  reality.  It  depends,  however,  as 
in  other  countries,  very  much  on  the 
respective  characters  of  husband  and 
wife.  The  Syrian  houri  is  often  a  tre- 
mendous scold,  capable  of  making  an 
astonishing  verbal  disturbance  in  de- 
fense of  what  she  considers  woman's 
rights,  and  if  this  fails,  she  often  carries 
her  point  by  diplomacy,  or  perseverance 
in  downright  teasing.  But,  in  general 
education  and  public  opinion,  not  to 
mention  physical  strength,  give  an 
overpowering  advantage  to  the  man. 
The  girls  are  usually  married  reiy 
young,  and,  therefore,  come  under  the 
yoke  with  less  resistance.  From  the 
want  of  instruction,  they  always  remain 
children,  just  as  a  slave  always  remains 
a  "  boy."    Like  children,  they  are  pet- 
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tish  and  unreasonable,  and,  like  them, 
they  are  governed  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  manual  suasion.  Whipping 
wives  is  no  uncommon  performance  in 
Syria;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  women 
are  very  apt  to  deserve  it.  Spare  the 
rod  and  spoil  the  wife.  Men,  some- 
times, as  well  as  women,  are  engaged, 
and  even  married  very  young.  They 
are,  occasionally,  betrothed  in  mere 
childhood,  and,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
walk  the  plank  of  matrimony.  As  the 
Hakeem  and  I  were  riding  one  day  in. 
the  Bukaa,  we  met  one  of  the  magnates 
of  our  village,  who  had  come  down  to 
secure  his  lowland  harvests.  He  in- 
vited us  so  earnestly  to  stop  that  we 
accompanied  him  to  the  house  of  one  of 
his  relatives.  There  he  introduced  to 
us  a  nephew,  a  very  handsome  boy  of 
fourteen,  with  glorious  black  eyes,  and 
a  rich  color  in  his  girlish  cheeks.  The 
old  man  seemed  extremely  fond  of  the 
youth,  and  hugged  and  petted  him  like 
an  infant.  "Yes,"  said  he,  " he  is  a 
blessing,  an  honor ;  we  must  get  him  a 
wife  soon ;  yes,  he  must  be  married  be- 
fore long."  In  speechless  confusion, 
the  pretty  boy  drooped  his  eves  and 
crimsoned  to  his  forehead  at  this  rude 
desecration  of  his  modesty. 

Marriage  takes  place  so  early  and  so 
generally  in  Syria,  and  the  women  are 
so  well  guarded,  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  open  immorality,  especially 
in  the  the  country  towns.  There  is  no 
class  of  vicious  bachelors,  of  men  about 
town,  who,  having  no  wives  of  their 
own,  illegally  covet  their  neighbors*. 
But,  although  physical  chastity  is  al- 
most universal,  moral  chastity  is,  I  sus- 
pect, very  little  appreciated.  Conver- 
sation is  sufficiently  coarse,  and  the 
language  is  positively  luxuriant  with 
foul  double-meanings.  The  natives,  ne- 
cessarily, have  a  very  poor  idea  of  the 
purity  of  Frank  women,  from  seeing 
them  constantly  unveiled,  and  familiarly 
sociable  with  men.  I 'was  sitting  one 
evening  in  the  tent  of  an  American  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  his  wife,  was  my 
companion  in  a  tour  through  the 
northern  portion  of  Syria.  Rude,  in- 
quisitive villagers  lounged  without,  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  of  our  appear- 
ance and  manners,  unrestrained  by  a 
fear  of  being  overheard.  "  God !"  said 
a  voice,  "  what  fools  are  these  Franks ! 
How  can  a  Howadji  like  that  burden 
himself  with  the  company  of  a  wife !" 
"Doubtless,"    responded    another, 


44  he  is  afraid  to  leave  ner  at  home. 
Doubtless  he  wants  to  keep  an  eye  on 
her." 

"  God  !"  resumed  the  first  speaker, 
"why  does  he  not  put  a  veil  on  her 
shameless  face  ?" 

Syrian  intellects  were  fast  getting 
into  a  muddled  state,  when  I  was  in  the 
country,  by  reason  of  the  vagaries  of  a 
certain  neuralgic  Pasha,  who  reigned 
at  Beirut.  This  remarkable  ruler's 
character  seemed  to  consist  of  one  mon- 
strous oddity,  which  had  swallowed  up 
every  other  of  his  mental  peculiarities, 
as  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  its  brother 
switches.  The  Pasha  hated  noise; 
hated  it  with  the  hatred  of  a  madman. 
Everything  that  was  constitutionally, 
or  by  accident,  of  a  noisy  nature,  came 
in  for  a  share  of  his  aversion.  With 
this  sensibility  of  nerves,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  he  entertained  a  mortal  antip- 
athy to  babies.  Now,  close  by  the 
gubernatorial  palace  was  the  cabin  of  a 
poor  widow,  who  had  what  she  consid- 
ered the  good  fortune  of  possessing  a 
baby  of  her  own.  As  the  said  widow 
was  a  washerwoman,  and  in  moderate 
circumstances  at  that,  she  was  obliged 
to  be  absent  from  home  much  of  the 
time,  leaving  her  offspring  to  the  care 
of  good  luck  and  his  own  instincts. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  poor 
urchin  hung  himself,  and  drowned  him- 
self, and  chopped  his  fingers  and  toes 
off  eveiy  day  of  his  blessed  little  exist- 
ence. And,  after  every  one  of  these 
misfortunes,  there  being  no  other  con- 
solation nigh,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept  until  the  Pasha  raved  and  blas- 
phemed in  the  innermost  recesses  of 
his  palace.  In  vain  did  the  janissaries 
thunder  the  indignation  of  their  master 
in  the  ears  of  the  washerwoman  and 
the  washerwoman's  baby.  This  unpro- 
tected female  was,  indeed,terribly  fright- 
ened, and  did  all  she  could  to  abate  the 
clamorous  nuisance.  But  she  was  un- 
able to  be  at  home  all  the  time,  and  the 
child  almost  always  got  into  trouble 
just  while  she  was  gone,  and  invariably 
concluded  that  his  griefs  demanded  an 
immediate  and  astounding  uproar.  Fi- 
nally, a  guard  of  soldiers  assaulted  the 
house,  ejected  the  vociferous  garrison, 
and  held  it  against  the  return  of  the 
garrison's  mother.  Lamentable  out* 
cries,  tearings  of  hair,  complaints,  pub- 
lic and  prtate,  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
possessed widow.  But  the  oppressor 
was  relentless,  and  continued  to  hold 
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the  house  up  to  my  departure  from  the 
country.  So  much  for  being  a  Pasha, 
and  so  much  for  having  a  baby.  Lucky 
thing  for  mothers  that  all  old  bachelors 
are  not  Pashas  or  Pharaohs  ! 

The  above  annoyance  having  been 
suppressed,  the  government  turned  its 
attention  to  another.  There  were  some 
trees  in  the  palace  garden,  where  a  num- 
ber of  birds  used  to  collect  and  sing, 
whenever  they  felt  so  disposed.  The 
Pasha  set  his  janissaries  to  drive  the 
feathered  serenaders  away.  The  janis- 
saries commenced  a  leisurely  fixe  of 
musketry  upon  them,  but  the  Pasha 
soon  found  that  the  guns  made  more 
noise  than  the  birds.  He  put  a  stop  to 
the  firing,  and  the  aerial  choir,  being  no 
longer  put  out  by  the  irreverent  whist- 
ling of  bullets,  resumed  its  psalmody  at 
the  old  place.  The  Pasha  was  furious ; 
he  had  the  trees  cut  down.  This  cir- 
cumstance amazed  all  Beirut,  as  the 
reverence  of  an  oriental  for  a  tree  is 
only  second  to  his  reverence  for  a  foun- 
tain. 

On  occasion  of  one  of  the  Pasha's 
abrupt  apparitions  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  an  unlucky  butcher  lost  several 
cents'  worth  of  mutton,  through  the  cha- 
racteristic infirmity  of  the  Pasha.  I 
will  relate  the  circumstance:  it  will 
serve  as  a  warning  to  the  butchers  of 
America;  it  will  induce  them  to  die  ra- 
ther than  see  their  country  subjugated 
by  the  Turks ;  and  will,  no  doubt,  give 
all  their  sympathies  to  the  Czar,  in  his 
present  struggle  against  those  unrea- 
sonable enemies.  The  Pasha  was  stalk- 
ing through  the  market,  when  he  ob- 
served a  lean  cat  mewing, with  clamorous 
perseverance,  about  a  meat-stall.  He 
stopped,  and  eyed  the  owner  of  the  stall 
with  stern  reproof,  which  gradually 
deepened  into  fierce  indignation.  The 
object  of  that  terrible  gaze  trembled  in 
his  bloody  breeches  with  fright,  ignorant 
of  his  offense,  but  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  feel  his  head  hop  off  from  his 
shoulders.  The  Pasha  grew  blacker  and 
blacker  at  the  supposed  obstinacy  of 
the  butcher,  and,  arrived  at  the  acme 
of  his  rage,  thundered  out :  "In  the 
name  of  God,  why  do  you  not  feed  that 
cat." 

"I  beg  your  excellency's  pardon," 
stammered  the  butcher.  "  I  did  not  see 
the  cat." 

44 But  you  see  him  now?'* 

44 1  do,  your  Excellency." 

44  Well,  feed  him !"  roared  the  Pasha, 


44 1  will,"  said  the  butcher.  '*  I  beg 
God's  forgiveness  and  your  Excellency's 
for  having  neglected  toe  animal."  And 
he  commenced  cutting  off  generous 
slices  of  meat  for  grimalkin,  highly 
contented  that  the  said  slices  did  not 
come  from  his  own  ears.  The  Pasha 
stood  gravely  by,  and  saw  the  rations 
served  out,  until  the  voracious  annimal 
could  positively  hold  no  more  mutton. 
44  Now,"  said  he  to  the  butcher,  **  never 
let  me  hear  any  more  cats  mewing 
about  your  stall  for  want  of  something 
to  eat  And,  as  for  this  beast,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  his  janissaries,  "I 
will  not  have  him  caterwauling  about  my 
city.  Put  him  on  board  a  ship  going  to 
some  other  country.  Give  him  a  suffi- 
cient of  meat  for  the  voyage ;  charge 
the  captain  to  take  care  of  him,  and  in 
God's  name  let  him  not  return !" 

This  order  was  actually  obeyed,  and 
the  cat  was  shipped  to  Cyprus  in  an 
Arab  'coaster,  since  which  it  has  fortu- 
nately not  been  heard  of  in  Beirut. 

The  Pasha  was  also  disturbed  by  the 
braying  of  a  certain  donkey,  whose  na- 
sal clamor  he  got  rid  of  by  banishing 
the  animal  and  its  master  to  Tyre.  Bat, 
perhaps,  the  most  abominable  of  all  the 
disturbers  of  his  nerves,  were  some  loud- 
voiced  frogs  that  inhabited  a  ditch  be- 
neath the  walls  of  the  city.  The  janis- 
saries were  sent  against  them,  as  they 
had  been  against  the  birds,  and  soon 
captured  numbers  of  the  amphibious 
croakers.  440,  your  Excellency,"  said 
they  to  the  Pasha,  "  we  have  taken  the 
frogs ;  what  shall  be  done  with  them!" 

44 Hang  them,"  replied  the  Pasha; 
44  let  them  be  hung  after  the  manner  of 
malefactors,  among  the  Franks."  And, 
accordingly,  from  the  trees  of  the  gar- 
den soon  depended  a  score  or  so  of  the 
green-doubleted  troubadours,  swinging 
at  the  end  of  long  strings,  and  kicking 
out  their  agonies  with  incomparable 
vivacity  and  duration. 

But,  speaking  of  the  sins  of  Turk- 
ish Pashas  in  general,  I  may  say  mat 
they  are  more  of  omission  than  of  com- 
mission. The  great  complaint  against 
them  is  usually  for  a  deficiency  of  vigor 
in  their  administration.  In  remote  dis- 
tricts, too,  they  may  sometimes  pillage 
their  subjects  a  little,  although  this  is 
more  likely  to  be  done  by  the  underlings 
of  office.  But  everywhere  in  Turkey, 
and  among  all  ranks  of  officials,  pecu- 
lation in  government  funds  is  a  most 
prevailing  sin. 
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Griat  Salt  Lakx  City,  > 
Feb.,  1853.     J 

I  HAVE  just  heard  a  story  of  that  won- 
derful saint,  Parley  Pratt,  which,  told 
anywhere  else,  or  of  anybody  else,  I 
would  not  credit  for  a  moment  Here, 
however,  where  the  ordinary  rules  of 
religion  and  morality  are  reversed — 
where  roguery  is  commendable,  and  pros- 
titution  a  virtue — I  am  justified  in  be- 
lieving anything. 

Some  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  the 
redoubtable  Parley  was  appointed  to  a 
mission  in  Chili ;  and  though,  on  such 
occasions,  they  pretend  to  go  without 
purse  or  scrip,  as  commanded  in  apos- 
tolic times,  vet  these  are  only  pretenses 
for  the  uninitiated,  and  a  pretext  for  the 
universal  beggary  which  they  practice. 
It  happened  in  this  emergency,  that 
Parley's  money  market  was  in  a  crisis : 
but  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it;  he 
had  borrowed  so  often,  forgetting  to 
pay,  that  his  exceedingly  bland  man- 
ner had  lost  its  influence.  He  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  starting  on  his  mission  in 
a  far  more  apostolic  fashion  than  suited 
his  inclinations. 

But  Parley  is  a  man  of  resources 
under  difficulties.  His  house  was  some- 
what over-stocked  with  wives,  and  as 
thejr  are  a  species  of  property  here, 
having  a  marketable  value,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  drive  a  good  bar- 
gain with  Walker,  the  Indian  chief,  who, 
with  a  band  of  Utes,  was  holding  a  talk 
with  the  authorities  of  the  city.  He 
accordingly  proposed  to  the  chief  to 
"swap"  one  of  his  white  squaws  for 
ten  horses,  a  proposition  which  was  at 
once  accepted. 

Martha,  a  good-natured  English  girl, 
was  the  inmate  of  his  harem  chosen  for 
this  exchange,  and  the  heartless  wretch 
informed  her  of  the  transaction,  and 
bade  her  prepare  for  this  new  phase  in 
her  eventful  life,  with  the  smiling  aspect 
with  which  he  would  have  invited  her 
to  visit  their  next-door  neighbor.  The 
poor  thing  was  greatly  shocked.  She 
had  lived  long  enough  with  the  brute  to 
learn  that  he  concealed,  under  a  friendly 
garb,  a  heart  of  supreme  indifference 
to  the  feelings  and  happiness  of  others ; 
yet,  to  be  spared  such  a  fate,  she  pros- 


trated herself  before  him  in  agonizing 
entreaty,  though  in  vain. 

A  few  days,  however,  intervened  be- 
fore the  "  swap"  could  be  finally  con- 
summated, and  these  few  days  did  the 
work  of  years  upon  the  poor  crushed 
woman.   Her  cheeks  became  sunken  and 

Sallid;  her  countenance  exhibited  the 
eep-drawn  lines  of  unmistakable  ago- 
ny ;  and  finally,  when  she  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  Walker,  with  eyes  red 
and  swollen  with  weeping,  the  savage 
turned  his  back  with  disgust,  saying, 
14  me  no  want  old  white  squaw."  The 
bargain  fell  through,  and  there  is  enough 
of  secrecy  hanging  over  the  affair  to 
enable  the  rascal,  liar  as  he  is,  to  deny 
that  it  ever  had  existence. 

This  notable  expedient  having  failed, 
Parley  was  again  in  trouble ;  but  just 
then  he  heard  of  a  female  friend,  who 
had  lately  received  a  sum  of  money  from 
some  source,  and  from  her  he  procured 
the  requisite  supplies,  and  proceeded  to 
his  post.  His  mission,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful.  The  Chilians  turned  a 
deaf  ear,  alike  to  the  merits  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  the  eloquence  of  the  great 
Parley.  His  means  finally  melted  away, 
and,  in  wandering  back,  he  found  him- 
self at  San  Bernardino,  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution.  While  waiting  at  this 
point,  a  train  came  in  from  Salt  Lake ; 
and  the  wagon-master,  who  had  gather- 
ed a  few  hundred  dollars  of  hard  earn- 
ings, was  wheedled  to  place  them  in 
the  itching  palm  of  the  wily  hypocrite. 
With  this  timely  supply,  the  baffled 
missionary  purchased  mules,  and  re- 
turned to  his  harem,  the  forgiving  Mar- 
tha ready  and  willing  to  draw  the  veil 
over  her  past  trials.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  wagon- master  has  made 
unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  a  repayment 
of  his  money. 

A  few  evenings  ago  we  were  invited 
by  Mrs.  Snow  to  spend  an  evening 
with  them,  at  Parley's  house,  and  hear 
him  read  from  a  manuscript  work  on 
theology,  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  press.  This  was  too  good  an  op- 
portunity, to  look  intoNa  Mormon  harem, 
to  be  neglected.  We  were  ushered  into 
a  large  room,  received  by  him  with  much 
suavity  of  manner,  and  introduced  to 
five  Mrs.  Pratts  in  succession ;  one  of 
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whom  assumed  the  office  of  mistress  of 
ceremonies,  taking  our  shawls,  and  in- 
viting us  to  seats  near  the  fire.  The 
rest  remained  demurely  seated  after  the 
ceremony  of  introduction,  busily  plied 
their  knitting,  and  were  as  whist  as 
mice  while  the  cat  is  foraging  for  sup- 
plies. The  mistress  of  the  house  was 
a  Boston  divorcee,  who  had  left  her  hus- 
band and  home  for  conscience  sake. 
Three  of  the  bevy  I  judged  to  be  Eng- 
lish, and  one  was  a  fair-looking  Ameri- 
can girl.  What  a  spectacle,  and  that, 
too,  in  our  own  country ! 

Parley  seated  himself  at  a  candle- 
stand,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
entertained  us  for  some  time  with  con- 
versation in  regard  to  the  Chilians ;  some 
incidents  of  his  journey ;  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Spanish  language,  and  so  forth.  He 
save  us  a  graphic  description  of  a  pass 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  man  has  a 
very  even  flow  of  language,  and  con- 
verses with  great  ease.  He  read  from  his 
manuscript  for  nearly  or  quite  half  an 
hour,  and  certainly  until  I  got  heartily 
tired  of  it.  The  style  was  much  like 
his  conversation;  but  the  matter  was 
devoid  of  vitality,  consisting  of  the  most 
external  and  lifeless  misapplication  of 
scripture  texts  to  the  support  of  his  pe- 
culiar notions.  If  mankind  were  bodies 
of  flesh,  without  souls,  and  like  the 
beasts  that  perish,  the  Mormon  scheme 
would  be  as  well  adapted  to  their  'gov- 
ernment as  any  other. 

I  must  not  forget  a  notable  incident  of 
this  notable  interview.  As  we  got  up  to 
go,and  partly  to  busymyself  about  some- 
thing while  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking 
was  going  on,  I  turned  to  the  wall  to  look 
at  a  garish-looking  daub,  intended  to 
represent  human  beings.  Parley  im- 
mediately came  up  with  the  light,  and 
said  it  was  a  family  group,  and  proceeded 
to  point  out  that  such  a  figure  was  such 
a  mother,  then  present  in  the  room,  with 
her  brood  around  her,  and  thus  going 
through  with  the  whole  collection.  His 
own  burly  figure  was  in  the  midst,  and 
could  be  distinguished  without  the  aid 
of  the  Dutchman's  expedient.  We  were 
compelled,  of  course,  to  give  the  same 
degree  of  polite  attention  that  would 
have  been  expected  by  a  farmer  at  the 
East,  in  exhibiting  a  favorite  flock  of 
Shanghais,  or  litter  of  pigs. 

On  returning,  Mrs.  S.,  who  is  so  far 
fortunate  that,  as  yet,  she  is  the  sole 
wife  in  the  family,  and  her  sister,  who 
was  also  of  the  party,  were  anxious  that 


I  should  view  Parley's  females  in  the 
same  light  as  married  women  in  the 
States.  I  asked  Mrs.  S.  if  fihe,  as  a 
wife  and  mother,  was  willing  that  her 
own  home  should  become  the  receptacle 
of  such  inmates,  simply  because  the^ 
were  called  wives  ?  Leaving  her  to 
reflect  upon  this  question,  which  she 
was  not  prepared  to  answer,  we  soon 
bade  good  evening  to  our  friends  and 
threaded  our  way  to  our  home. 

The  city  was  hushed  into  the  stillness 
of  repose  ;  its  mud-colored  huts,  and 
its  spreading  plain  and  the  towering 
hights,  were  silvered  over  with  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon ;  and  as  we  stood 
in  our  porch,  and  gazed  upon  the  "  Twin 
Peaks,"  glittering  like  huge  diamonds 
in  the  sky,  our  thoughts  rose  far,  far 
above  the  gross  and  filthy  sphere  of  sen- 
suality with  which  we  had  been  sur- 
rounded. 

10th.  In  the  curious  gathering  from 
the  four  winds,  which  forms  the  popu- 
lation of  this  sequestered  region,  not  the 
least  interesting  are  a  few  families  from 
Denmark.  Any  one,  visiting  a  mena- 
gerie, naturally  desires  to  get  the  worth 
of  his  money,  and  see  all  that  is  dear- 
bought  and  far-fetched.  Yesterday  I 
visited  a  Danish  family,  and  partly  from 
them,  and  partly  from  others,  I  have 
learned  enough  of  their  history  to  feel 
a  strong  sympathy  for  them.  Of  course 
they  are  victims  of  the  numberless  im- 
positions practiced  by  the  Mormon  mis- 
sionaries to  induce  credulous  people  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  this  den  of  ini- 
quity. 

Erastus  Snow,  a  brother  of  Judge 
Snow,  is  the  privateer  who  claims  the 
honor  of  making  this  Danish  prize.  He 
is  of  the  twelve,  lives  in  one  of  the 
larger  sized  dwellings,  having  grounds 
tastefully  arranged,  and  a  tew  shade 
trees,  which  always  attract  our  eyes  in 
this  treeless  valley;  has  one  wife  in 
fact,  and  four  women  whom  he  calls 
wives ;  is  a  preacher  of  the  genus  Boan- 
erges, ranting  and  roaring  with  great 
apparent  zeal;  and  is  as  precious  a 
scamp  as  any  in  the  gang.  He  returned 
last  fall  from  a  successful  foray  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark. 

This  Danish  family,  in  their  own 
country,  were  in  good  circumstances, 
and  above  the  common  order  in  educa- 
tion and  refinement ;  but,  like  many 
people  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had  a 
great  admiration  for  the  institutions  of 
this  country,  coupled  with  a  growing 
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discontent  with  those  of  their  own,  and 
were  easily  persuaded  to  emigrate.  The 
wily  missionary  wormed  himself  com- 
pletely into  the  confidence  of  the  worthy 
Dane.  He  gave  him  a  glowing  account 
of  the  climate  and  fertility  of  tne  valley 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  of  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  Mormons,  of  the 
rigid  purity  of  their  morals,  of  the 
opportunity  for  building  up  a  great  for- 
tune by  investing  his  property  in  the 
church ;  but  not  a  word  about  polyga- 
my. He  lived  for  months  in  his  family, 
enjoyed  his  generous  hospitality,  drank 
his  wines,  and  used  his  horses  and  his 
purse  with  all  the  freedom  of  long-estab- 
lished friendship.  The  simple  North- 
man was  no  match  for  the  unscrupulous 
cunning  of  the  yankee  follower  of  Jo- 
seph Smith.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  new  religion  was  as  good  as 
any  of  the  contradictory  systems  with 
which  the  world  is  perplexed,  sold  his 
estate,  placed  $10,000  in  the  hands  of 
Elder  Snow,  to  be  invested  in  church 

Eroperty,  collected  together  his  house- 
ola  goods,  and  turned  his  back  upon 
his  native  land,  and  his  face  towards  the 
new  world. 

On  going  aboard  the  steamer,  his 
family  were  turned  with  the  common 
herd  into  the  steerage,  jostled  to  and  fro 
in  the  general  rush  and  scramble  which 
belong  to  such  occasions.  As  soon  as 
he  could,  he  sought  out,  and  found,  the 
Mormon  Elder  upon  deck,  and  accosted 
him  somewhat  angrily : 

44  You  certainly  could  not  have  pur- 
chased steerage  tickets  for  myself  and 
family,  with  the  money  I  gave  you  ?" 

"Surely  not;  you  are  merely  put 
there  temporarily  till  we  sail,  which  will 
be  this  evening — the  emigration  fund 
will  not  allow  any  better  accommoda- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  saints,  and  they 
would  grumble  if  we  made  any  dis- 
tinction." 

This  seemed  plausible,  and,  with  a 
bewildered  air,  he  Beated  himself  upon 
his  luggage  in  the  midst  of  his  wife  and 
children,  whose  abandon  of  grief,  at 
parting  from  home  and  friends,  made 
all  parts  of  the  vessel  alike  to  them. 

After  the  ship  got  under  weigh,  he 
went  to  the  purser  to  get  the  number  of 
their  state-rooms.  That  important  offi- 
cial looked  over  the  list,  and  shook  his 
head :  "  Sir,  your  name  is  not  here." 

44  It  must  be  there." 

44  No  it  is  not.  Whom  did  you  pur- 
chase your  ticket  of  ? ' ' 


44 1  gave  Elder  Snow  the  money,  with 
directions  to  procure  two  state-rooms." 

44  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  are  in 
the  steerage,  and  the  Elder  has  the  best 
state-room  in  the  ship  for  himself — 
please  to  make  room  for  others." 

He  made  another  effort  to  see  the 
saintly  Elder,  but  it  was  difficult  cross- 
ing the  absolute  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween cabin  and  steerage,  and  he  did  not 
find  him  for  some  days.  He  was  then 
told  there  was  some  mistake  about  it, 
which  should  be  rectified,  and  in  this 
way  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  and 
finally  lectured  on  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing patiently  these  minor  inconveni- 
ences, in  reference  to  the  glorious  con- 
summation in  prospect.  Compelled  to 
submit,  they  were  landed  in  St.  Louis, 
dissatisfied  with  their  treatment;  but 
they  were  utter  strangers,  and  ignorant 
of  the  language,  and  were  carried  along 
in  the  stream  of  emigration  to  Salt  Lake. 

Here  they  are  lodged  in  a  wretched 
hut,  which,  they  are  assured,  will  be 
exchanged  for  a  large  and  comfortable 
mansion  in  the  ensuing  summer.  When 
I  saw  them  yesterday,  they  looked  the 
very  picture  of  discomfort,  and,  I  may 
add,  despair.  They  were  all  huddled 
together,  evidently  unused  to  such  ex- 
treme domestic  emergencies.  The  table 
exhibited  the  remains  of  a  scanty  din- 
ner ;  a  splendid  harp  stood  in  the  corner, 
with  a  sack  of  flour  leaning  against  it 
for  support,  vis-d-vis  with  a  valuable 
painting.  They  have  made  some  disa- 
greeable discoveries.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  the  money  which  the  hus- 
band placed  in  Snow's  hands  is  the 
beginning  of  his  tithing,  and  belongs  to 
the  church  ;  that  a  house  is  to  be  built 
for  him,  if  he  wants  it,  for  which  he  will 
be  in  debt  to  the  church;  that  their 
daughter  is  approaching  a  marriageable 
age,  and  will  soon  be  needed  in  Elder 
Snow's  harem ;  that  their  hands  are  in 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  will  remain  there 
for  some  time. 

The  mother  pointed  to  a  fair,  sweet 
looking,  flaxen-haired  girl  of  sixteen, 
and  made  me  understand,  in  her  broken 
English,  that  their  neighbor,  a  great 
burly  Briton,  had  made  proposals  to 
her  to  be  his  sixth  wife,  the  five  favored 
mortals  already  under  his  roof  being,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  state  bordering  on 
starvation.  The  young  thing  exhibited 
a  look  of  disgust  and  terror  at  the  pros- 
pect before  her ;  but  the  crashing  weight 
of  persecution  will  bo  brought  to  bear 
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upon  them,  and  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  poor  girl  is  destined 
to  a  life  of  shame. 

The  Englishman  alluded  to  is  a  very 
fair  oomio  actor  at  their  saturnalian 
theatre,  and  is,  withal,  a  mechanic  of 
more  than  ordinary  ingenuity.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  huts  in  which 
his  real  and  sealed  wives  are  kept  On 
the  boards,  full  of  beef,  beer,  ana  fat,  he 
acted  the  good-natured,  rollicking  Paddy 
to  the  life,  and  you  would  suppose  his 
disposition  all  sunshine,  and  his  life  all 
charity  to  his  race.  But,  like  the  rest 
here,  he  is  fairly  embarked  upon  Hie 
Styx,  and  as  Charon  has  charge  of  the 
boat,  it  is  quite  easy  to  perceive  his 
final  landing-place. 

This  reminds  me  of  another  conspicu- 
ous John  Bull,  who  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Bullock,  and  is  the  private  sec- 
retory of  his  Mormon  majesty,  the  great 
Brigham.  He,  too,  is  sleek  and  well-fed ; 
looks  as  if  he  lived  near  the  tithing  office, 
where  good  things  are  stored  away  for 
the  benefit  of  the  knowing  ones.  This 
man  is  short,  round,  dapper,  and  bustling, 
reminding  one  of  a  fussy,  noisy  little 
humble-bee,  which  proclaims  to  all  the 
world  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  import- 
ant business  of  garnering  honey.  This 
little  man  has  some  rhetorical  preten- 
sions, which  smack  of  cockneyism,  and 
makes  quite  an  oration  when  he  calls  at 
our  quarters  on  business.  He  puts  me 
in  mind  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  immor- 
talized by  Scott,  who,  though  small  in 
stature,  was  ambitious  of  great  things. 
The  saints  think  he  has  something  in 
him  worth  cherishing.  At  the  party  at 
Social  Hall,  his  wife  had  such  an  unhap- 
py look,  mingled  with  an  assumed 
appearance  of  gayety,  while  he  was 
dancing  with  a  second  he  had  lately 
taken  in,  that  it  attracted  my  attention. 
Her  plumes  and  gay  pink  head-dress 
fairly  trembled  like  the  aspen,  with 
suppressed  agitation— I  expected  every 
moment  to  hear  her  shriek  wildly  and 
despairingly  in  the  violence  of  her 
emotions.  « 

Feb.  21st.  Yesterday  morning  we  were 
invited  by  our  acquaintance,  Colborn,  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  to 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Pomeroy,  who 
already  has  a  wife.  The  affair  was  to 
come  off  at  two  o'clock,  and  we  went, 
of  course,  with  the  expectation  of  wit- 
nessing the  ceremonies  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  in  this  we  were  cheated — it 
proved  to  be  the  wedding  feast,  the  mar- 


riage ceremony  having  been  performed 
in  the  forenoon.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  scene  exhibiting  deeper  evi- 
dence of  depravity,  fully,  and  wretched- 
ness. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  Col- 
bom's  house.  It  was  over  a  mile  south 
from  Mr.  Farnham's,  and  though  the 
day  was  fair,  yet  the  ground  was  soft 
and  spongy,  and  the  numerous  water- 
courses had  broken  over  their  bounds, 
and,  in  some  places,  flooded  the  streets. 
On  reaching  the  house,  we  were  directed 
across  the  way,  to  the  residence  of  Col- 
bom's  new  son-in-law,  where  the  com- 
pany were  to  assemble,  previous  to  the 
feast  Here  we  found  Brigham  Young, 
with  his  first  wife,  and  some  eight  or 
ten  other  persons ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  creature  whose  gaze  through  the 
window  troubled  me  so  much,  soon  after 
our  arrival  in  the  city. 

This  was,  without  exception,  the 
strangest  party  it  was  ever  my  fortune 
to  attend,  and  the  chief  point  of  interest 
was  the  real  wife  of  the  man  who  had 
just  been  married  to  another.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  emotions 
of  this  suffering  woman.  Her  face  was 
as  white  as  chalk — her  eyes  were  as 
black  as  jet,  and  glittered  with  an  un- 
earthly lustre.  She  tried  to  exhibit  a 
cheerful  expression,  and  had  evidently 
nerved  herself  up,  like  the  Indian  at  the 
stake,  to  endure  the  torture  of  her  situa- 
tion. The  nervous  twitching  of  the  mus- 
cles of  her  mouth  betrayed  a  degree  of 
internal  agony  which  it  was,  to  me, 

fainful  to  contemplate.  That  face  will, 
fear,  haunt  me  in  my  dreams — the 
intensity  of  her  suffering  had  made  it 
rigid.  The  cords  of  her  life  must  soon 
snap  asunder — the  sooner  the  better. 
This  wedding  was  evidently  the  funeral 
of  all  her  hopes. 

The  husband  is  manifestly  a  shallow- 
pate,  made  up  of  Animal  and  man,  «"d 
the  latter  a  small  fraction.  His  new 
wife,  poor,  silly  thing,  cuddled  down  by 
him,  and  he  manifested  a  boorish  plea- 
sure, mingled  with  that  kind  of  shame- 
facedness  common,  I  suppose,  to  hen- 
roost thieves.  But  Brigham  was  there 
to  keep  him  in  countenance  in  the  pro- 
fane presence  of  us  two  gentiles,  who 
had  a  difficult  task  to  suppress  the  scorn 
and  contempt  which  we  felt 

How  shall  I  describe  Mrs.  Young  1 
She  was  richly  though  not  fashionably 
or  tastefully  dressed,  and  wrapped  her- 
self ^up  in  a  cold  reserve,  conversing  in 
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monosyllables,  which  came  out  painfully 
under  the  merciless  cross-examination 
in  which  I  felt  at  liberty  to  indulge.  But 
"  yes"  and  "  no"  furnish  but  small  data 
to  judge  of  human  character,  and  about 
all  I  can  say  of  her  is,  that  she  is  rather 
large  in  size,  and  good-looking  for  her 
age.  The  woman,  evidently,  has  little 
refinement,  but  she  does  not  lack  sense, 
and  felt  oppressed  with  the  idea  that 
we  despised  the  whoie  concern.  Brigham 
had  his  share  of  the  same  degree  of  con- 
straint ;  bat  he  put  on  a  "  you  can't  help 
yourself"  sort  of  bearing,  and  conversed 
with  some  degree  of  fluency. 

Colborn,  who  is  a  species  of  dotard 
harlequin,  was  anxious  that  the  occasion 
should  be  a  joyous  one,  and  skipped 
about  like  an  overgrown  ourang-outang, 
making  all  sort*  of  nonsensical  observa- 
tions, some  of  which,  I  could  see,  Brig- 
ham  did  not  like  at  all.  He  tried  hard 
to  get  up  a  dance,  and,  although  there 
was  a  fiddler  present,  every  one's  heels 
seemed  to  be  glued  to  the  floor.    He  al- 


leged, however,  that  it  would  not  do  to 
have  a  wedding  without  dancing ;  so  he 
set  the  fiddle  to  sawing,  and  danced  a 
jig  himself,  all  alone.  What  a  pitiable 
spectacle  of  degradation  and  shame! 
Here  was  the  head-impostor  and  bashaw 
of  fifty  wives  and  upwards — here  was 
a  poof  wife  suffering  agonies  too  great 
to  be  endured — and  here  was  a  father, 
dancing  a  merry  jig  over  the  prosti- 
tution of  his  own  daughter;  and  all 
this,  too,  in  a  city  constituting  a  part 
and  portion  of  our  beloved  country. 

The  dinner  came  off  at  the  house  of 
this  delectable  father-in-law,  at  the  time 
appointed,  and  was  good  enough.  Not 
to  be  laid  under  obligation  by  such  peo- 
ple, my  husband  paid  him  what  he  sup- 
posed a  fair  compensation  for  the  enter- 
tainment, which  was  greedily  accepted ; 
and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
back  to  our  comfortable  quarters  before 
night,  fully  satisfied  with  our  further 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Mormon- 
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is  something  due,  some  reparation  on 
our  part,  due  to  the  individual  whose 
feelings  we  have  injured.  If  we  lose 
temper  with  a  gentleman  six  feet  high, 
and  call  him  hard  names,  we  often  find 
it  convenient  to  apologise.  It  seems  to 
me  that  three  feet  of  wounded  sensi- 
bility is,  at  least,  entitled  to  respectful 
consideration.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ?  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass  said,  she  thought  it  was  true. 
"  How  much,"  I  continued,  reflectively, 
"children  occupy  the  father's  mind." 
"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  '•  and 
the  mother's."  "Children,"  said  I, 
11  are  to  the  father  as  weights  are  to  the 
clock — they  keep  him  steady  and  they 
keep  him  busy."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass 
looked  up  from  the  plaid  patch  of  new 
gingham  she  was  needleing  into  the 
breast  of  a  faded  gingham  apron,  and 
nodded  significantly;  "true,"  said  she, 
"  you  are  the  hour  hand,  but  I  am  the 
minute  hand."  As  this  was  the  most 
brilliant  remark  Mrs.  S.  had  made  fox 
months,  I  was  silent  for  some  time. 


CHILDREN,  God  bless  them !  Who 
can  help  loving  them?  Children, 
God  bless  them !  are  the  only  beings  for 
whom  we  have  no  "  imperfect  sympa- 
thies." We  love  them  through  and 
through.  There  is  nothing  convention- 
al in  the  hearty  laugh  of  a  child.  The 
smile  of  a  child  is  unsuspectable  of  arti- 
fice. I  once  corrected  one  of  my  lit- 
tle ones,  and  put  him  to  bed,  for  having 
been  stubborn  at  his  letters.  Then! 
waited  until  he  fell  asleep,  and  then  I 
watched  beside  him  until  he  slumbered 
out  his  sorrows.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  he  stretched  out  his  little  arms, 
smiled  up  in  my  face,  and  forgave  me. 
The  Lord  forgive  me  for  the  whaling  I 
gave  him !  I  owe  him  an  apology  which 
I  intend  to  make  as  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough  to  understand  it.  There  is  no- 
thing so  odious  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
as  injustice,  and  young  married  people 
are  prone  to  expect  too  much,  and  ex- 
act too  much  of  their  eldest  born.  If, 
then,  we  are  unjustly  severe,  from  our 
want  of  experience,  it  seems  to  me  there 
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"  My  dear,"  said  I,  after  a  pause, 
"speaking  of  children,  I  wish  you 
would  not  teach  the  young  ones  so 
many  of  your  Philadelphia  phrases." 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  looked  surprised. 
44  You  know,  my  dear,"  I  continued, 
44  how  proud  I  am  this  year,  and  justly 
j>roud,  too,  of  our  musk-melons?" 
4  4  Well  ? ' '  • 4  And  when  uncle  Sourgrass 
was  here  the  other  day,  what  should 
Ivanhoe  do  but  ask  him  to  go  out  to 
look  at  the  cantelopes."  4I  Well,  what 
of  that?"  said  Mrs.  S.  44  Cantelope," 
said  1, 44  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  the 
name  of  a  very  inferior  species  of 
melon,  and  I  would  not  have  had  uncle 
Sourgrass  think  we  had  nothing  but 
cantelopes  in  the  garden,  upon  any  ac- 
count." 44You  wouldn't?"  "No! 
You  call  all  kinds  of  melons  4  cante- 
lopes' in  Philadelphia,  but  permit  me 
to  say  that  it  is  a  local  error,  which 
should  not  be  transplanted  and  trained 
in  juvenile  minds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  was  much 
impressed  by  this  horticultural  figure. 
44  Then,  when  visitors  come,  you  al- 
ways will  take  them  to  see  that  patch 
of  4  Queen  Margarets,'  and  everybody 
gets  disappointed  to  find  they  are 
only  China-asters."  44  Well  ?"  4i  And 
there  is  another  thing,  too,  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass, next  Christmas  Santa  Claus, 
if  you  please — no,  Kriss  Kringle.  Santa 
Claus  is  the  patron  saint,  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass, of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  the 
ancient  Dorp  of  Yonkers ;  he  it  is  who 
fills  the  fireside  stockings ;  he  only 
can  come  down  Westchester  chimneys, 
and  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  have 
the  children's  minds  and  the  flue  occu- 
pied with  his  Pennsylvania  prototype. 
And,  since  I  must  speak  of  it,  why  will 
you  always  call  a  quail  a  partridge? 
All  you  Philadelphians  will  call  a  quail 
a  partridge.  Did  you  ever  read  Audu- 
bon?" Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she 
never  had.  44 Wilson?"  44 Never." 
44  Charles  Bonaparte  ?"  (a  dead  silence). 
44  Nor  any  other  work  on  ornithology  ?" 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  there  was  a 
little  bundle  of  remnants  and  patches 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  closetj  which 
she  wished  I  would  reach  down.  44  A 
quail,"  I  continued,  as  I  reached  down 
the  bundle,  44is  not  a  partridge,  my 
dear."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  the 
next  time  we  had  partridges  she  would 
call  them  all  quails,  as  she  supposed  I 
knew  which  was  correct  better  than  she 
jid.    With  that  she  unrolled  the  bundle 


and  drew  therefrom  a  long,  triangular 
piece  of  faded  mouse-colored  sOk. 

There  are  moments  when  I  feel  as  if 
I  would  like  to  launch  into  a  little  sea 
of  language,  and  spread  a  nautilus  sail 
in  delicate  air.    The  great,  three-deck- 
ers of  thought,  the  noble  orators  and 
splendid  statesmen,  require  the  broader 
and  more  turbulent  ocean  for  their  pon- 
derous movements.     But  for  me,  who 
have  seen  something  of  the  eloquent 
world,  from  the  magnates  of  the  senate, 
in  palmy  days,  down  to  the  present 
windy  representatives  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis  in*  Common  Council  assembled, 
there  seems  to  be  a  more  captivating 
charm  in  those  lighter  crafts  that  float 
in  safety  over  the  shallows  of  polite 
conversation,  and  venture  securely  amid 
the  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  social  argu- 
ment.   Who  has  not  felt  as  if  he  would 
like  to  preach  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
upon  some  favorite  text  or  topic  ?  Who 
has  not,  in   some   auspicious  instant, 
been  so  fortified  in  argument  as  to  ab- 
solutely suffer  for  the  stimulant  of  op- 
position, to  enable  him  to  unload  ins 
mind  and  bo  comfortable  ?     Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass, by  an  ill-timed,  brilliant  re- 
mark, had  broken  the  thread  of  my  dis- 
course upon  children,  and  she  had  put 
an  end  to  my  argument  against  local 
phrases,  by  requesting  me  to  reach  down 
a  piebald   bundle  of   patches.      But 
from  that  roll  of   remnants  she  had 
drawn  forth  a  long,  triangular  piece  of 
mouse-colored  silk.    The  tint  was  sug- 
gestive.   It  was  a  text,  a  thesis,  that 
would  bear  amplifying.     So  I  at  once 
started  off.     44My  dear,  do  you  know 
I  have  long  felt  as  if  I  would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  society  called  'Friends?'" 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  replied  she  did  not 
know  I  had  contemplated  so  serious  a 
department  from  the  rules  of  propriety. 
44  My  dear,"  I  said,  44no  person  has  a 
greater  feeling  of  respect  and  regard 
than  I  have  for  the  sect  that  so  unjustly 
bears  the  name  of 

QUAKERS. 

There  is  something,  in  the  very  aspect 
of  a  4  Friend,'  suggestive  of  peace  and 
good  will.  Verily,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  straight 
coat,  which  the  world's  people  call 
4  shad,'  I  would  be  a  Quaker.  But  for 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  resist  the  effect 
of  the  grotesque  and  the  odd.  I  must 
smile,  oftenest  at  myself.  I  could  not 
keep  within   drab  garments    and   the 
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bounds  of  propriety.  Incongruity  would 
read  me  out  of  meeting.  To  be  reined 
in  under  a  plain  bat  would  be  impossi- 
ble. Besides,  I  doubt  whether  any  one 
accustomed  to  the  world's  pleasures 
could  be  a  Quaker.  Who,  once  fami- 
liar with  Shakespeare  and  the  opera, 
could  resist  a  favorite  air  on  a  hand  or- 
gan, or  pass,  undisturbed,  *  Hamlet!' 
in  capital  letters  on  a  play  bill  ?  To  be 
a  Quaker,  one  must  be  a  Quaker  born. 
In  spite  of  Sydney  Smith,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  Quaker  baby.  In  fact,  I 
have  seen  the  diminutive  demurity,  a 
stiff-plait  in  the  bud.  It  had  round 
blue  eves,  and  a  face  that  expressed  re- 
signation in  spite  of  the  stomach-ache. 
It  had  no  lace  on  its  baby-cap,  no  em- 
broidered nonsense  on  its  petticoat.  It 
had  no  beads,  no  ribbons,  no  rattle,  no 
bells,  no  coral.  Its  plain  garments 
were  innocent  of  inserting  and  edging ; 
its  socks  were  not  of  the  color  of  the 
world's  people's  baby.  It  was  as  punc- 
tiliously silent  as  a  silent  meeting,  and 
sat  up  rigidly  in  its  mother's  lap,  cut- 
ting its  teeth  without  a  gum-ring.  It 
never  cried,  nor  clapped  its  hands,  and 
would  not  have  said  'papa'  if  it  had 
been  tied  to  the  stake.  When  it  went 
to  sleep  it  was  hushed  without  a  song, 
and  they  laid  it  in  a  drab-colored  cradle 
without  a  rocker.  Don't  interrupt  me, 
I  have  seen  it,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  I 
Something  I  have  observed,  too,  remark- 
ably, strikingly  quakeristic.  The  young 
maidens  and  the  young  men  never  seem 
inclined  to  be  fat.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
maiden  lady,  nineteen  years  of  age, 
with  a  pound  of  superfluous  flesh,  is  not 
known  among  Friends.  The  young  men 
sometimes  grow  outside  the  limits  of  a 
straight  coat,  and  when  they  do,  they 
quietly  change  into  the  habits  of  ordinary 
men.  It  seems  as  if  they  lose  their  hold 
when  they  get  too  round  and  too  ripe, 
and  just  drop  off.  Remarkably  quaker- 
istic, too,  is  an  exemption  the  Friends 
appear  to  enjoy  from  diseases  and 
complaints  peculiar  to  other  people. 
Who  ever  saw  a  Quaker  marked  with 
the  small-pox,  or  a  Quaker  with  the 
face-ache  f  Who  ever  saw  a  cross-eyed 
Quaker,  or  a  decided  case  of  the  mumps 
under  a  broad-brimmed  hat  ?  Nobody. 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  don't  interrupt  me. 
Doubtless  much  of  this  is  owing  to  their 
cleanliness,  duplex  cleanliness,  purity 
of  body  and  soul.  I  saw  a  face  in  the 
cars,  not  long  since — a  face  that  had 
calmly  endured  the  storms  of  seventy 


yearly  meetings.  It  was  a  hot,  dry  day, 
the  windows  were  all  open ;  dust  was 
pouring  into  the  cars ;  eye-brows,  eye- 
lashes, ends  of  hair,  mustaches,  wigs, 
coat*  collars,  sleeves,  waistcoats,  and 
*trowsers  of  the  world's  people,  were 
touched  with  a  fine  tawny  color.  Their 
faces  had  a  general  appearance  of  hu- 
midity in  streaks,  now  and  then  tatooed 
with  a  black  cinder;  but  there,  within  a 
satin  bonnet  (Turk's  satin),  a  bonnet 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Professor 
Espy's  patent  ventilator,  was  a  face  of 
seventy  years,  calm  as  a  summer  morn- 
ing, smooth  as  an  infant's,  without  one 
speck  or  stain  of  dust,  without  one  touch 
of  perspiration,  or  exasperation,  Mrs.  S. 
No,  nor  was  there,  on  the  cross-pinned 
kerchief,  nor  in  the  elaborately  plain 
dress,  one  atom  of  earthy  contact;  the 
very  air  did  seem  to  respect  that  aged 
Quakeress.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  don't 
interrupt  me.  Did  you  ever,  my  dear, 
4  get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by 
heart,  and  love  the  early  Quakers,'  as 
beloved  Charles  Lamb  recommends  ? 
No  1  Then  let  me  advise  you  to  read 
the  book,  and  learn  something  of  one 
who  had  felt  the  efficacy  of  that  power, 
which,  as  he  says,  '  prepares  the  crea- 
ture to  stand  like  a  trumpet,  through 
which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people.' 
Here  is  a  little  story  of  his  early  child- 
hood, which  I  want  you  to  read  to  the 
children  now  and  then. 

**  •  Once  going  to  a  neighbor's  house, 
I  saw,  on  the  way,  a  Robin  sitting  on  her 
nest,  and,  as  I  came  near,  she  went  off; 
but,  having  young  ones,  flew  about,  and, 
with  many  cries,  expressed  her  concern 
for  them.  I  stood  and  threw  stones  at 
her,  till,  one  striking  her,  she  fell  down 
dead.  At  first,  I  was  pleased  with  the 
exploit ;  but,  after  a  few  minutes,  was 
seized  with  horror,  as  having,  in  a 
sportive  way,  killed  an  innocent  crea- 
ture while  she  was  careful  of  her  young. 
I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and  thought 
those  young  ones,  for  which  she  was  so 
careful,  must  now  perish  for  the  want  of 
their  dam  to  nourish  them ;  and,  after 
some  painful  considerations  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  climbed  up  the  tree,  took  all  the 
young  birds,  and  killed  them,  supposing 
that  better  than  to  leave  them  to  pine 
away  and  die  miserably ;  and  believed, 
in  flu's  case,  that  scripture  proverb 
was  fulfilled,  'The  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  cruel.'  I  then  went  on 
my  errand ;  but,  for  some  hours,  could 
think  of  nothing  else  but  the  cruelties  I 
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had  committed,  and  was  much  troubled. 
Thus  He,  whose  tender  mercies  are 
above  all  his  works,  hath  placed  a  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind,  which  incites 
to  exercise  goodness  toward  every  liv- 
ing creature ;  and  this  being  singly  at-  - 
tended  to,  people  become  tender-hearted 
and  sympathizing ;  but  being  frequently 
and  totally  rejected,  the  mind  becomes 
shut  up  in  a  contrary  disposition.'  Don't 
interrupt  me,  my  dear.  And  Thomas 
Lurting,  too ;  his  adventures  are  well 
worth  reading  to  the  children.  A  Quaker 
sailor,  the  mate  of  a  Quaker  ship, manned 
with  a  Quaker  crew,  every  one  of  which 
had  a  straight  collar  to  his  pea-jacket, 
and  a  tarpaulin,  with  at  least  three  feet 
diameter  of  brim.  Thomas  Lurting, 
whose  ship  was  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates  after  a  hard  chase,  and  who 
welcomed  them  on  board  as  if  they  had 
been  brothers.  Then,  when  the  Quaker 
vessel  and  the  Algerine  were  separated 
by  a  storm,  how  friendly  those  salt- 
water non-resistants  were  to  their  captors 
on  board ;  with  what  alacrity  did  they 
go  aloft  to  take  in  sail,  or  to  shake  out 
a  reef,  until  those  heathen  pirates  left 
the  handling  of  the  ship  entirely  to  their 
broad-brimmed  brethren,  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  cabin ;  and  then,  what  did 
the  Quakers  do  but  first  shut  the  cabin 
doors,  and  fasten  them  so  that  the 
Turks  could  not  get  out  again  ?  And 
then,  fearless  of  danger,  they  steered 
for  the  Barbaiy  coast,  and  made  those 
fierce,  mustached  pirates  get  into  a 
small  boat  (they  had  been  forever  lock- 
ed up  else),  and  rowed  them  to  the 
shore ;  and  when  the  Turks  found  them- 
selves in  a  small  boat  with  but  a  small 
crew  of  broad-brims,  and  gave  signs  of 
mutiny,  what  did  the  brave  Thomas 
Lurting?  Lay  violent  hands  on  them. 
Draw  a  cutlass,  or  cock  a  pistol  ?  No, 
he  merely  struck  the  leader  4  a  pretty- 
heavy  blow  with  a  boat-hook,  telling 
him  to  sit  still  and  be  quiet,'  as  he  says 
himself,  *  thinking  it  was  better  to  stun 
a  man  than  to  kill  him.'  And  bo  he  got 
the  pirates  on  shore,  and  in  their  own 
country.  Brave  Thomas  Lurting  i 
True  ?     Of  course,  it  is  true. 

"  The  most  singular  spectacle  I  ever 
witnessed  was  the  burial-service  over  a 
Quaker,  in  a  Catholic  cathedral.  He 
had  formerly  been  the  rigidest  of  his 
sect — a  man  who  had  believed  the  mitre 
and  crozier  to  be  little  better  than  the 
horns  and  tail  of  the  evil  one — a  man 
who  had  looked  upon  church  music  and 


with  equal  abhorrence*  and 
who  would  rather  have  been  burnt  him- 
self than  burn  a  Roman  candle  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  national  jubilee.  Yet 
by  one  of  those  inexplicable  inconsisten- 
cies, peculiar  to  mere  men,    bnt  rare 
among  Quakers,  he  had  seceded  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and  become  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  papists.     The 
grand  altar  was  radiant  with  wax  tapers ; 
the  priests  on  either  side,  in  glittering 
dresses,  were  chanting  responses;  the 
censor  boys,  in  red  and  white  garments, 
swung  the  smoke  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense into  the  air,  and  as  the  fragrant 
mist  rolled  up  and  hung  in  rosy  doudt 
under  the  lofty,  stained-glass  windows, 
the  great  organ  panted  forth  the  requiem. 
Marvelously  contrasted  with  this  pomp 
and  display  appeared    the  crowd  of 
broad-brims  and  stiff-plaits,  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  deceased.     Never, 
perhaps,  had  such  an  audience  been 
gathered  in  such  a  place  in  the  world 
before.  The  scene,  to  the  priests  them- 
selves, must  have  been  novel  and  striking. 
Instead  of  the  usual  display  of  reverence, 
instead  of  the  customary  show  of  bare 
heads  and  bended  knees,  every  Quaker 
stood  stoutly  on  his  legs,  with  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  clinging  to  his  head  as 
strongly  as  his  faith  to  his  heart.    Dis- 
ciplined as  they  had  been  in  many  a 
silent  meeting,  during  the  entire  mass 
not  one  of  the  broad-brims  moved  an 
inoh  until  the  service  was  over.     Then 
the  coffin  was  opened,  and  solemnly, 
silently,  decorously,  the  brethren  and 
sisters  moved  towards  it  to  look,  for  the 
last  time,  upon  the  face  of  the  seceder. 
Then    silently,    solemnly,  decorously, 
they  moved  from  the  Popish  temple. 
•I  saw,'  said  one  of  the  sisters,  'that 
he  (meaning  the  departed  ex-Quaker) 
had  on  worked  slippers  with  silver  soles, 
what  does  thee    think  that  was  iorV 
The  person  spoken  to  wore  a  hat  with  a 

foodfy  brim.  Without  moving  his  head, 
e  rolled  around,  sideway8,%two  Quaker- 
istio  eyes,  large  blue  eyes,  with  little 
inky  dots  of  pupils,  like  small  black 
islands  in  oceans  of  buttermilk,  and 
said,  awfully — *I  suppose  they  was  to 
walk  through  Purgatory  with.'  M 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgras8.  "  Nevertheless,  my  dear,  it 
is  true,"  I  replied;  "true,  every  word 
of  it  You  have  not  seen  all  the  world 
yet,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  very  large  place — 
a  very  large  place,  indeed,  Jars.  Spar- 
rowgrass." 
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AS  a  post  establishment,  the  office  in 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  London,  is 
tbe  first  in  the  world.  The  Postmaster 
General  and  his  staff  are  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  over  20,000  persons ;  and 
such  is  the  concentration  of  business, 
that  in  this  office  is  performed  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  postal  business  of  the 
kingdom.  The  number  of  letters  pass- 
ing through  it  in  a  year  is  eight  times 
as  great  as  the  number  passing  through 
New  York,  and  nearly  as  great  as  the 
entire  number  in  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  letters  received  for  de- 
livery in  London,  in  the  year  1854,  was 
103,377,728,  and  the  number  sent  out, 
97,645,106.  This  gives  a  total  of  over 
200,000,000  letters  in  a  single  year. 

To  an  outside  spectator,  there  is  little 
to  be  seen  except  a  plain,  substantial 
stone  building,  some  400  feet  by  130, 
supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  having  a 
large  hall  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
public.  But  during  a  late  visit  to  Lon- 
don, we  were  permitted,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  to  see  all  the  ar- 
rangements, and  inspect  the  machinery 
by  which  this  immense  establishment  is 
kept  in  motion.  In  the  **  Inland  Of- 
fice," where  the  mails  are  made  up  for 
the  country,  there  is  a  comparative  lull 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  letters  and 
papers  coming  in  so  slowly  that  but  few 
clerks  and  sorters  are  on  duty.  There 
are  employed,  in  London,  3,035  persons 
in  the  mail  service.  Of  these,  498  are 
letter-receivers — keepers  of  the  small 
sub- offices — located  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis  for  the  convenience  of  mail- 
ing letters.  There  are,  in  London,  1385 
letter  carriers,  and  there  are  rooms  in 
the  Dost-office  building  for  many  of  these 
carriers  to  sort  and  arrange  their  letters. 
Then  there  are  1152  other  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  London  post  office ;  but 
of  these,  160  money-order  clerks  have 
quarters  in'  another  building.  There 
are  253  in  the  general  post  office,  and 
739  clerks,  stampers,  sorters,  and  sub- 
sorters,  engaged  m  the  reception,  deli- 
very, and  dispatch  of  the  mails.  The 
mails  are  so  arranged  that  all  letters 
leave  London — no  matter  what  direction 
they  are  going — at  the  same  hours ;  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  nine  in  the 
evening.  Men  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
and  in  carts,  are  constantly  engaged, 
during  the  day,  in  collecting  letters  from 


the  various  sub-offices  and  receiving- 
houses  in  all  parts  of  the  "  twelve-mile 
circle ;"  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles.  To  induce  publishers  of  news- 
papers to  get  their  papers  ready  early 
m  the  day,  the  post-office  sends  the 
mail-carts,  at  certain  hours,  to  the  pub- 
lishing houses,  to  transport  all  the  pa- 
pers, then  ready,  to  the  central  office. 
This  saves  trouble  both  to  the  publish- 
ers and  to  the  post  office  department, 
There  being  about  150,000  newspapers 
passing  through  the  London  post  office 
daily,  and  these  forming  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  bulk  of  the  mails,  there  is 
an  immense  labor  in  sorting  and  pack- 
ing them.  Unless  some  such  plan  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  off  all  of  the  evening  mail;  for 
the  bulk  of  the  sorting,  stamping,  and 
dispatch  of  letters  is  done  in  the  last 
two  hours — from  six  to  eight  o'clock. 

A  good  joke  is  told  of  a  porter  em- 
ployed to  carry  to  the  post-office  seve- 
ral large  bags  of  circulars,  all  of  which 
he  emptied  on  a  table  in  the  office.  He 
then  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  and 
said  he  Bhould  like  to  see  "  the  gentle- 
at  the  head."  Supposing  he  had  some 
special  business  with  a  high  functionary 
of  the  department,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  Secretary.  "Sir,"  says  he, 
touching  his  cap  again,  "I've  brought 
you  down  a  large  number  of  letters, 
and  should  like  to  drink  your  health." 
But  *'  the  gentleman  at  the  head"  told 
him  he  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him  if  he  would  never  again  bring  him 
such  a  quantity ;  or,  even  if  he  would 
carry  these  away  with  him.  The  poor 
fellow  left,  thinking  *•  the  gentleman  at 
the  head"  of  Her  Majesty's  post  office, 
very  ungrateful  for  the  "favor"  of  the 
letters.  { 

As  the  hour  of  6  P.  M.  approaches, 
the  number  of  persons  to  deposit  let- 
ters begins  to  increase.  Faster  and 
faster  gathers  the  crowd ;  and,  instead 
of  dropping  their  letters  leisurely,  they 
rush  up  to  the  box,  and,  with  a  nervous 
twitch,  dash  them  in,  and  then  stand  back 
and  five  room  for  others.  Many  stay 
and  look  on,  while  the  scene  grows 
»*  fast  and  furious."  About  a  quarter 
before  six,  men,  bearing  bags,  come 
staggering  in,  and,  by  tapping  at  a 
wooden  slide,  a  whole  window  is  opened 
by  a    clerk,   who    receives   the    bag. 
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empties  it,  and  throws  it  out.  Boys 
with  hands  full  of  papers,  a  woman 
bearing  a  letter,  and  a  penny  to  pay 
the  postage,  rough-looking  mechanics, 
with  brawny  arms,  and  honest  faces, 
come  with  letters,  generally  stamp- 
ed, and,  struggling  through  the  crowd, 
they  drop  them  through  the  slit  in 
the  window,  prepared  to  receive  them. 
In  the  inside  there  is  also  a  busy  scene, 
but  no  hurry  nor  confusion.  At  first 
there  are  separate  letters  dropping,  one 
after  another,  then  a  handful;  then 
thicker  and  faster  they  patter  in  as  if 
the  elements  without  were  charged  with 
letters,  and  they  were,  by  a  sudden  tem- 
pest, showered  into  the  post  office.  The 
hand  of  the  clock  keeps  moving  towards 
the  figure,  and  the  crowd  without  and 
the  shower  within  increase.  The  clerk 
at  the  open  window  is  nearly  inundated 
with  parcels  of  letters  and  sacks  of 
newspapers,  and  a  fellow-clerk  comes 
to  his  relief,  and  opens  another  window. 
It  lacks  but  three  minutes  of  six.  Boys 
no  longer  walk  up  to  the  boxes  to  mail 
their  papers,  but  stand  back,  and  throw 
them  at  the  open  windows.  Faster, 
faster,  and  faster  they  come— it  lacks 
only  a  minute  and  a  half— the  crushing, 
furious  crowd ;  men,  women,  and  boys, 
many  holding  their  arms  aloft,  with  let- 
ter and  penny  tightly  grasped,  are  try- 
ing to  get  to  the  place  of  delivery.  A 
spectator  would  naturally  suppose  they 
were  each  striving  to  obstruct  one  another 
as  much  as  possible.  It  lacks  but  thirty 
seconds,  and  still  the  crowd  collects.  A 
seedy-looking  man,  looking  at  the  clock, 
very  deliberately  ties  his  two  letters  and 
newspaper  together,  with  a  piece  of 
twine,  and  throws  them  directly  at  the 
clerk  in  the  window.  Amidst  the  rush 
of  the  crowd,  oomes  a  faint  scream  from 
some  poor  "  squeezed"  mortal  who  can't 
get  her  letter  in ;  and  now  the  hammer 
comes  down,  one,  two,  three — all  the 
clerks  at  the  window  get  ready — four, 
five,  six,  bang  go  the  windows  down, 
with  one  simultaneous  slide.  Several 
letters  and  one  paper  are  caught  in  it ; 
but  they,  like  those  outside,  cannot  go 
by  this  mail,  because  they  are  too  late. 
There  is  a  very  good  regulation,  which 
enables  the  tardy  public  to  get  their 
letters  off;  but  they  have  to  pay  a  fine 
for  their  tardiness.  One  letter-box  is 
left  open,  labeled  "Late  Letter-box." 
"All  letters  that  are  dropped  in  this 
box,  before  half  past  six,  with  the  post- 
age paid  in  full  in  stamps,  and  having 


one  additional  stamp,  will  be  sent  by 
the  mail  now  being  made  up."  Then 
there  are  other  boxes  open,  labeled  **  far 
letters  not  intended  to  go  by  this  mail." 
Now  let  us  present  our  pass  at  the 
back  door,  and  see  what  is  going  on 
within.  At  a  high  desk,  overlooking  the 
scene,  sits  the  Superintending  Presi- 
dent The  lower  floor  of  the  inland 
department  is  occupied  by  the  sorters 
and  stampers  of  letters ;  nearly  500  in 
number.  Across  the  broad  hall,  where 
the  public  hare  been  jostling  and  crowd- 
ing m  to  get  their  letters  mailed,  is  the 
London  district  office,  and,  to  keep  up 
a  communication  between  this  office 
and  the  inland  department,  there  is  a 
passage  beneath  the  floor,  a  sort  of 
u  underground  railroad,"  where  baskets 
of  letters  and  papers  are  sent  back  and 
forth,  by  steam.  While  this  railway  is 
constantly  at  work,  the  same  engine 
operates  a  u  draw,"  that  sends  all  the 
newspapers  from  the  lower  floor  to  the 
second  story  of  the  inland  department, 
where  they  are  sorted  and  bagged  sepa- 
rately from  the  letters.  One  of  the 
superintending  presidents,  deputed  to 
the  office  of  showing  us  all  the  business 
that  was  going  on,  asked  us  to  step  with 
him  on  to  the  «*  draw,"  and  up  we  went 
to  the  newspaper  room.  Here,  many  hun- 
dred bushels  of  papers  were  being  rapidly 
diminished  in  numbers,  by  several  score 
of  sorters.  A  great  many  break  open 
every  day,  and  their  wrappers  come  off, 
and  there  are  several  clerks  who  are 
engaged  in  tying  them  on.    A  good  old 

Eious  lady,  in  Cheltenham,  is  waiting  for 
er  religious  paper,  and  is  horrified  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mail,  when  she  pulls 
off  the  well-known  wrapper,  and  finds 
"  Bell's  Life  in  London,"  with  all  the 
"  fights  to  come,"  the  last  set-to  of 
Tom  Spring  and  Ben  Caunt,  and  the 
doings  on  "  the  Turf,"  and  how  much 
'*  Lady  Jane"  was  beaten  by  **  Flying 
Childers."  The  "fast"  man  at  Brigh- 
ton looks  for  his  "  Bell's  Life,"  and 
finds  that  it  has  very  mysteriously  been 
changed  into  a  u  Church  and  State  Ga- 
zette." An  old  tory  gets  Reynold's 
newspaper,  and  a  good  churchman  gets 
"  that  rascally  Dispatch." 

But  let  us  descend  the  way  we  came 
up,  going  through  the  London  post 
office,  as  the  letters  and  papers  do,  by 
steam.  At  the  back  door,  a  little  after 
six,  several  small  red  carts  are  driven 
up  by  men  in  red  coats,  and  these  are 
emptied  of  thousands  of  letters  and 
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Eapers,  from  the  various  receiving 
ouses.  Each  letter  goes  through  from 
ten  to  fourteen  processes,  and  the  won- 
der is,  how  500  men  can  take  200,000 
letters,  and  "put  them  through"  the 
various  motions  with  so  little  confusion, 
and  so  few  mistakes.  From  baskets, 
they  are  first  emptied  on  a  very  large 
table,  and  here  they  are  poured  till  the 
table  is  several  feet  thick  with  letters. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  men  with  red  coats 
are  round  this  table,  facing  the  letters. 
The  letters  are  all  "  faced"  one  way, 
and  with  the  superscriptions  right  side 
up.  Large  letters,  and  those  that  are 
unpaid,  are  thrown  aside  into  a  basket 
to  be  treated  separately.  As  fast  as 
they  are  faced,  they  are  put  into  long 
grooves,  similar  to  a  printer's  "  galley,'* 
and  men  are  constantly  carrying  these 
off  to  the  stampers.  The  letters  are 
next  stamped.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  rapidity  an  experienced  stamper 
will  pass  the  letters  under  his  stamp, 
and  give  each  one  a  legible  impression. 
The  active  stampers  will  stamp  seven  or 
eight  thousand  in  an  hour.  They  use 
1  ght  wooden  stamps,  as  they  fatigue 
the  hand  less,  and  carry  ink  better  than 
metal  stamps.  A  good  wooden  stamp 
will  take  ink  enough  from  the  black* 
ball,  at  one  impression,  to  stamp  legibly 
ten  letters.  Each  stamper  counts  his 
letters,  and  at  every  hundred  he  strikes 
his  stamp  once  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
before  him.  The  cushion  on  which  the 
stamping  is  done  consists  of  several 
thicknesses  of  woolen  cloth,  covering 
the  entire  surface  of  the  table.  The 
stamp,  which  gives  the  month,  day  of 
the  month,  and  year,  is  put  on  the  back 
of  the  letter.  There  is,  also,  a  private 
mark,  composed  of  letters,  or  letters 
and  figures,  that  is  altered  every  day, 
and  this  stamp  is  registered  in  a  book 
and  kept,  so  that  for  years  there  are  no 
two  days  that  letters,  mailed  at  the  Lon- 
don office,  bear  the  same  stamp.  This 
is  of  great  utility  in  detecting  attempts 
at  fraud,  as  it  is  impossible  for  any  per- 
son, out  of  the  London  post  office,  to 
know  the  exact  stamp  of  the  letters 
that  were  mailed  at  any  particular  day 
of  any  previous  year,  unless  a  letter 
could  be  found  that  was  mailed  in  Lon- 
don on  that  day.  This  is  almost  a  cer- 
tain means  of  detecting  a  forged  stamp, 
as  letters,  bearing  mail-stamps  and 
marks,  are  not  imminently  forged  to 
get  up  fraudulent  testimony  in  import- 
ant trials.     After  being  stamped  and 


counted,  the  letters  are  passed  to  clerks, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  if  they  have 
"Queen's  heads"  (postage  stamps) 
enough  to  pay  the  postage  in  full.  By 
running  them  over,  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity, they  detect  the  light  ones,  weigh, 
and  consign  to  their  merited  pun- 
ishment— a  doubling  of  all  unpaid  let- 
ters— the  delinquent  missives.  All  that 
are  found  correct  are  sent  to  stamping 
tables,  where  the  stamps  are  obliterated, 
the  neat  Queen's  heads,  in  neat  red  and 
white,  being  changed,  by  one  blow,  to  a 
mass  of  lamp-black,  oil,  and  composi- 
tion, in  sable  cross-bars,  like  the  prison 
dress  of  a  penitentiary  convict. 

The  process  or  rather  processes  of 
sorting  come  next,  and  the  "sub-sorters" 
receive  the  letters  at  long  tables,  which 
are  divided  into  apartments,  each  labeled 
with  an  appropriate  title,  usually  that  of 
some  railway.  We  could  see  "Great 
Western,"  "Eastern  Counties,"  "South- 
eastern," "  London  and  Northwestern," 
"  London  and  Brighton,"  and  the  like. 
One  apartment  is  marked  "Scotch," 
another  "Irish,"  one  "Foreign,"  and  one 
"  Blind."  The  "  blind"  letters  are  taken 
to  the  «*  Blind  Man,"  the  title  of  a  clerk 
whose  vision  is  so  sharp  that  hiero- 
glyphics, which  would  puzzle  a  Phila- 
delphia lawyer,  or  a  professor  of  the 
Black  Art,  are  generally  straightened 
out,  and  the  exact  meaning  written  legi- 
bly over  or  under  the  original  super- 
scription. The  correspondent,  who  di- 
rected a  letter  to  "  Sromfredevi,"  was  not 
supposed  to  know  the  exact  name,  style, 
and  title  of  "Sir  Humphrey  Davy." 
The  man  that  wrote  "  dandy"  for  Dun- 
dee, "Emboro"  for  Edinburgh,"  Duffer- 
lin"  for  Dunfermline,  was,  probably,  not 
exceedingly  well  versed  in  Scottish  geo- 
graphy. It  was  supposed  to  be  a  fresh 
student  of  phonetics  that  addressed  a 
letter  to  "jonsmeetne  Weasel  pin  Tin" 
instead  of  John  Smith,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.  The  letter  that  was  addressed, 
"  Cally  Phorni  Togow  the  Niggerauger 
Bought,"  was  evidently  penned  by  some 
one  who  had  a  brother  in  the  mines. 
All  these  the  "  Blind  Man"  deciphers, 
or  nearly  all  of  them,  for  some  directions 
are  stone  blind,  and  defy  the  powers  of 
our  hieroglyphic  reader.  Sometimes 
the  "  blind  man"  is  seen  eying  a  letter 
intensely,  and  humming  an  air,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  by  inspiration,  down 
comes  his  pen,  and  the  full  superscrip- 
tion is  at  once  made  plain.  Whsn 
"  blind  letters"  are  addressed  to  clergy- 
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men,  at  their  "  vicarages"  or  "  parson- 
ages" or  to  Doctors  at  their  country  seats 
or  town-houses,  without  any  name  of  post 
town  on  the  letter,  a  reference  is  made  to 
a  list  of  the  clergy,  or  to  a  medical  list 
—volumes  that  the  **  blind  man"  always 
keepB  by  him — and  the  correct  locality  is 
very  readily  ascertained.  Letters  ad- 
dressed "  Mr.  Smith,  London,"  are  some- 
times somewhat  difficult  to  deliver  to  the 
right  "  party,"  but,  if  taken  as  good- 
naturedly  as  were  the  mistakes  o?  one 
James  Smith,  there  will  be  very  little 
anger  at  a  letter  being  opened  and 
read  by  the  wrong  person.  James  Smith, 
he  of  the  "Rejected  Addresses,"  was 
lodging  in  a  house  in  London,  when  an- 
other James  Smith  came  and  took  rooms 
in  the  same  house.  Some  ludicrous 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  wrong  de- 
livery of  notes  and  letters,  the  wrong 
James  getting  dispatches  intended  for 
the  other,  until  our  James  remonstrated. 
He  said  to  the  other :  "  you  muBt  leave, 
and  I  can  prove  to  you  that  you  must; 
prove  it  by  historical  precedent." 
"How,"  said  the  other.  "Why,  I've 
been  here  longest ;  I  came  first ;  you 
are  James  II.,  and  you've  got  to  abdi- 
cate." 

From  one  set  of  sub-sorters  the  let- 
ters are  carried  to  another;  the  first 
putting  them  in  certain  great  general 
divisions,  the  next  dividing  down  to 
smaller  districts  on  the  same  line.  For 
instance,  the  letters  for  the  Great  West- 
ern railway  are  given  to  a  set  of 
sorters,  who  put  together  all  the  letters 
that  go  on  the  Didcot  and  Oxford 
branch,  and  the  Bath  and  Bristol  letters 
separately  from  those  for  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Cornwall.  Finally,  the  sort- 
ing gets  down  to  the  towns,  and  for 
each  large  place,  like  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Bath,  Leeds,  Leicester,  and 
Norwich,  there  is  a  distinct  bag.  By 
having  the  few  unpaid  letters  separated 
from  the  paid,  and:  the  large  and  official 
letters  taken  away  from  those  of  ordi- 
nary size,  they  are  all  handled  with 
greater  celerity,  though  eventually  those 
directed  to  the  same  place  all  go 
together.  As  the  hour  of  eight  ap- 
proaches, there  is  increased  activity, 
for  at  that  hour  the  "  vans  "  must  start 
to  the  railway  stations.  One  of  the  last 
processes  consists  in  tieing  up  the  letters 
in  packages  of  a  convenient  number, 
together,  without  way-bills  or  wrappers. 
Packages  are  not  made  up  in  London 
for  the  small  sub-offices,  they  being  all 


sent  to  the  chief  post  town,  and  there 
sorted  for  the  small  neighboring  offices. 
The  old  way-bill,  with  three  or  four 
columns  of  figures,  is  now  disused. 
When  there  are  letters  that  are  not 
prepaid,  the  amount  of  the  postage  is 
put  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  accompany- 
tag  the  package,  and  that  is  the  sum 
with  which  the  receiving  post-master 
charges  himself.  Registered  letters,  of 
course,  are  accompanied  by  a  registry 
bill,  and  this  is  on  the  same  piece  of 
paper,  with  the  amount  of  the  postage 
of  unpaid  letters.  The  bags  are  usually 
made  of  sheep-skin,  soft  and  pliable,  and 
not  of  very  large  size.  They  are  sealed 
up,  with  sealing  wax,  on  the  twine  that 
is  tied  round  the  top,  the  wax  bearing 
the  official  seal  of  the  post-office.  This 
is  thought  to  be  more  secure  than  a 
lock.  Sags  that  are  to  go  a  very  long 
and  rough  way,  like  those  that  go  to 
Shetland  through  Scotland,  then  by 
steamer,  are  generally  locked.  Porters 
are  constantly  carrying  the  bags  to  the 
vans.  When  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
the  president's  hammer  comes  down, 
and  the  last  bags  must  be  read?  to  go 
out,  for  the  time  is  up.  Sometimes  as 
many  as  seventeen  vans  are  filled  with 
the  letters  and  papers  going  by  the 
evening  mail.  These  vans  are  techni- 
cally called  "  Accelerators."  They  are 
large  omnibuses,  and  in  the  morning 
serve  to  carry  the  mails  to  the  railways, 
and  the  letter-carriers  from  the  post- 
office  to  the  commencement  of  then- 
walks.  The  number  of  letters  sent  off 
by  the  evening  mail,  the  night  we 
witnessed  the  operation,  was  stated 
by  the  superintending  president  as 
216,457.  The  average  weight  of  the 
evening  mail,  from  London,  is  now 
about  fourteen  tons,  made  up  of  these 
proportions : 

Papers,  11  totu  00  act.  or  79  per  ct  of  ft* 

whole. 
Letters,    1     "      7    «     "  10       " 
Books.     0     "      6    "     "    2       "  a 

—  J       it         1     (f       it     g  tc  a 


So  that  the  letters  only  form  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  entire  mail ;  news- 
papers eight-tenths ;  books  one-fiftieth; 
and  the  mail  bags  almost  one-tenth. 
The  book  parcels  sent  through  the  Lon- 
don office  in  a  year  are  estimated  at 
296,436,  and  for  the  kingdom  just  double 
this  number,  592,872,  at  a  gross  post- 
age of  $61,870.  The  newspapers  sent 
from  London,  in  1854,  were  estimated 
at  53,000,000,  and  twice  that  number 
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for  the  whole  kingdom.    The  postage 
on  these  106,000,000  newspapers,  at  one 

J>enny  each,  is — reckoning  five  dol- 
ars  to  the  pound  sterling— $2,208,334. 
The  morning  mail  from  London  is 
only  about  one-fourth  as  large  as  the 
evening  mail,  weighing  about  three  and  a 
half  tons.  The  average  number  of  let- 
ters sent  from  London  daily,  is  267,521; 
and  received  in  London,  283,225. 

When  Mr.  Rowland  Hill's  cheap 
postage  system  went  into  operation,  the 
size,  style,  and  contents  of  the  various 
articles  sent  were  very  various.  One 
letter  that  came  to  the  dead  letter 
office,  had,  for  contents,  as  officially 
described,  "three  dozen  birds'  eyes!" 
A  letter  from  Hull  to  London  contained 
"one  boiled  lobster."  From  Norwich 
to  Cheltenham,  a  live  black-bird,  which 
was  actually  transported,  kept,  and  fed, 
and  safely  delivered  to  the  address. 
An  affectionate  mother  sent  to  her  son 
a  pottle  of  strawberries.  This  was  re- 
duced to  a  jam  on  the  way,  and,  out  of 
pare  sympathy,  it  jammed  its  next  neigh- 
bor, whose  original  contents  consisted 
of  a  quantity  of  valuable  lace,  and  its 
prospective  owner — the  person  address- 
ed— was  the  late  Queen  Dowager.  A 
black  bottle,  with  no  wrapper,  only  a 

label,  addressed,  "Tim  M "—"a 

woe  drop  o'  the  crater,"  was  mailed  at 
Dublin,  for  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire. 
From  Perth  to  Berwick,  a  salmon.  Not 
unfrequently,  bank-notes  are  sent  in  the 
mail,  without  any  envelope  or  covering, 
merely  by  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the 
note  together  with  wafers,  and  then 
addressing  it.  Notes  as  large  as  £50 
have  been  sent  in  this  way.  From 
Aberdeen  to  Ayr,  two  hares  and  a 
grouse ;  from  Wootten  Basset  to  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  six  packages  of  wedding- 
cake  and  one  plum-pudding,  in  the  same 
mail.  Live  leeches  have  been  sent  in 
bladders,  and  the  bladders  bursting,  the 
leeches  have  been  found  investigatingand 
exploring  the  interior  of  Her  Majesty's 
voi*.  vi. — 33 


mails.  A  live  mouse,  a  cork-screw,  a 
paper  of  shoe-nails,  a  roast  pheasant  to 

Mrs. ,  Brighton ;  part  of  a  human 

limb  sent  for  dissection  (detected  by 
the  smell),  rolls  of  cigars,  lucifer  matches, 
detonating  powder,  prussic  acid,  a  pis- 
tol, loaded  to  the  muzzle,  a  poodle  dog, 
a  sailor's  jacket,  bottles  of  perfumery, 
a  sheath  knife,  a  full  suit  for  an  infant, 

to  Lady  J ,  "  with  love ;"  a  jar 

of  pickles,  a  pocket-book,  a  porcelain 
tea-set,  a  box  full  of  live  spiders,  a  young 
alligator,  or  horned  lizard — alive — "to 

Master  J  H ,  to  assist  him 

in  his  natural  history  studies ;"  a  case 
of  dentist's  instruments,  daguerreotype 
portraits,  and  a  live  frog,  are  among  the 
.  multifarious  articles  that  are  sometimes 
sent  as  letters.  There  is  a  regulation 
that  requires  all  glass,  edged  tools, 
pyrotechnics,  liquids,  and  whatever  is 
liable  to  injure  the  mail,  to  be  stopped, 
but  many  of  these  things  travel,  unob- 
served, to  their  journey's  end. 

Sometimes  newspapers  are  made  to 
carry  brief  messages,  the  sender  sup- 
posing there  can  be  no  harm  in  sending 
"just  a  word."  Here  are  samples  of 
writing  attempted  to  be  concealed  in 
a  newspaper,  with  the  penalty  attached 
—double-letter  postage— fourpence  for 
every  ounce : — 

"With  my  love,"         .       .       .       U.4d: 

"All well,"  . 

"My  dearest,"     . 

"  Pray  come  soon," 

"Baby  well,"       . 

"  Now,  postman,  don't  you  steal 

this  paper,"    . 
•*  Send  your  daguerreotype 
"  I  leave  to-morrow," 

Most  of  these  singular  packages  are 
prepaid,  but  if  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  will  not  take  the 
letter  or  package,  it  may  be  returned, 
and  the  sender  compelled,  by  summary 
process,  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  post- 
age, being  double  the  sum  it  would  have 
been  if  paid  in  advance 
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CHASTILLON. 

"  But  he  would  not  turn  bock,  and,  crying  his  war-cry,  *  ChastUlon,  Chevalier !'  rode  mriood* 
against  the  Turks."— Johtvillz. 

I. 

i{  f\UR  Burgundian  wine  is  famous, 
Comrade,  it  will  make 
All  within  you  warm  and  hearty, 
Though  your  old  bones  ache. 

"  So  !  another  blessed  bumper  ! 
Now ,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  more 
Of  the  deeds  of  our  good  soldiers 
On  tfie  holy  Syrian  shore?9 

II. 
."Alas!  there  were  small  pleasure 
In  hearing  of  those  days, 
Had  we  fought  for  earthly  $lory, 
And  not  for  heavenly  praise. 

44  Still  the  Soldan  sways  the  sceptre 
Of  Baldwin  and  of  Guy ; 
Still  the  misbeliever  triumphs 
Where  the  Saviour  stooped  to  die ! 

44  But  I  know  that  saintly  Louis 
A  heavenly  blazon  won, 
When  the  lilies  of  his  banner 
Drooped  in  the  Lybian  sun. 

u  And  they  conquered  when  they  perished, 
The  knights  whose  scattered  bones 
Are  lesB  white,  on  the  white  desert, 
Than  their  souls  upon  the  thrones. 

M  Ah !  the  witnesses  were  many, 
And  comrade,  there  was  none 
Better,  braver  in  his  dying, 
Than  your  Lord  of  Chastillon. 

41  It  was  hard  by  hateful  Kazel, 

By  Eazel,  where  we  lay 

At  the  mercy  of  the  Soldan, 

So  many  a  weary  day. 

"  The  Turks  had  fled  before  us, 
But,  turning  in  their  flight, 
With  a  whirlwind  of  hot  arrows, 
Made  a  sudden  deadly  night. 

44  Ah !  the  bravest  blenched  beneath  it, 
There  was  no  shield  could  stay 
That  pestilence  of  iron ; 
Knights  and  barons  led  the  way ; 

44  Knights  and  barons !  yes,  believe  it ! 
Were  it  better  I  should  lie  ? 
And  we  thought  of  wives  and  children, 
And  we  turned  ourselves  to  fly. 
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y  But  your  bold  Bur^undian  baron 
Never  cbeoked  his  bridle  rein, 
Thinking  palms  of  Heaven  fairer 
Than  the  chestnuts,  of  the  Seine. 

11  When  the  very  charger  quivered, 
He  spurred  him  to  the  fray, 
In  his  stirrups  rose  and  shouted — 
'Chastillonl  Chevalier!" 

"But  his  voice  no  vassal  heeded ; 
And  no  vassal  saw  him  more, 
For  he  rode  with  fear  behind  him, 
And  with  martyrdom  before. 

44  Oh !  the  hateful  town  of  Eazel ! 
Oh !  the  hateful  market-place ! 
Where  the  Christian  army  waited 
The  haughty  Soldan's  grace ; 

"A  Turkish  noble  fretted 

His  war-horse,  where  I  stood ; 
It  was  the  horse  of  Chastillon, 
The  bridle  was  brown  with  blood." 
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PF  the  winter  of  the  year  18—,  busi- 
ness of  an  important  and  peculiar 
nature  obliged  me  to  leave  home,  and 
travel  into  the  western  part  of  Virginia. 
Roads  were  bad,  and  as  to  stage-coach- 
es, the  probability  is  they  had  never 
been  dreamed  o£  In  that  good  old 
time  everybody  rode  his  own  horse. 
Mine  was  the  exact  counterpart  of 
Bosinante,  as  he  is  depicted  in  the 
Penny  Magazine,  but  without  that  ex- 
traordinary length  of  tail  which  the 
genius  of  Cervantes  has  ascribed  to 
that  famous  charger.  Yet,  he  was  a 
faithful  beast,  and  carried  me  many  a 
rough  mile  on  very  short  commons. 
Peace  be  with  his  memory ! 

It  was  a  period  of  unexampled  cold, 
though  unaccompanied  by  snow. 

Owing  to  quite  a  singular  conjunction 
of  circumstances,  there  was  less  travel 
than  usual,  this  year,  through  the 
mountains.  I  reoolleot  that  the  northern 
papers,  which  were  rarer  in  those  days 
than  the  London  journals  are  now,  were 
filled  with  dreadful  accounts  of  extreme 
weather  in  the  interior  of  New  York 
and  Ohio :  canals  and  rivers  frozen  up ; 


men  found  dead  in  the  road;  heart- 
rending suffering  in  the  cities. 

It  was  a  very  chilly  evening  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  A  freezing 
wind  shook  the  dry  leaves  that  still 
clung  in  some  places  to  the  oak  trees, 
and  swept  the  little  dust  that  lay  along 
the  road-side  in  fantastic  circles  round 
my  head.  The  sun  was  low,  and  par- 
tially obscured  by  a  mass  of  black  cloud 
that  lowered  on  the  horizon.  I  had 
given  the  reins  to  my  horse,  and  fallen 
into  a  brown  study,  as  was  very  much 
my  habit.  A  sharper  gust  than  usual 
restored  me  to  perfect  .consciousness, 
and  I  began  to  look  around  me  in  some 
alarm.  I  had  wandered  on  without 
taking  note  of  passing  objects,  and  now 
everything  was  new  to  me.  Before  me 
lay  a  waste,  desolate  tract  of  thinly- 
scattered  pines,  and  in  the  distance  (an 
unusual  sight  in  the  back  woods),  an 
old  frame  house.  This,  in  some  degree, 
relieved  my  apprehensions.  For,  some- 
how or  other,  all  the  stories  I  had  ever 
read  of  lost  travelers,  robbers,  murders, 
or  ghosts,  seemed  to  come  up  before 
me  unbidden,  and  would  not  down.  But 
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the  sight  of  human  habitation,  tho  blue 
smoke  curling  from  the  chimney,  and 
the  cheerful  crow  of  the  cock,  speedily 
reassured  me,  and  brought  me  back  to 
common  sense. 

As  I  approached  the  house  and  began 
to  examine  it  closely,  I  remarked  an  air 
of  dilapidation  and  extreme  age  about 
it,  not  at  all  calculated  to  allay  the  slight 
tremor  which  I  still  felt,  in  stopping  for 
a  night  in  a  country  I  knew  nothing 
about,  and  especially  in  such  a  desolate 
wilderness  as  this. 

As  the  shadows  of  the  night  began  to 
brood  over  the  earth,  my  old  terrors  re- 
turned. I  thought  of  Audubon's  adven- 
ture, one  night,  with  an  old  hag,  in  just 
such  a  place  as  this.  But  Audubon 
was  always  scrupulously  armed,  and, 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  saved  his 
life  only  by  a  timely  resort  to  his  double- 
barrel  gun.  I  now  sincerely  regretted 
my  folly  in  not  having  provided  myself 
with  a  brace  of  pistols.  As  it  was,  I 
had  nothing  but  a  stout  hunting-knife, 
with  which  to  defend  myself  in  case 
of  danger. 

As  I  looked  up  from  these  reflections 
upon  the  scene  that  was  spread  around 
me,  I  could  not  fail  to  see  that  a  storm 
was  brewing,  and  that,  too,  of  no  common 
character.  Notwithstanding  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  air  was  surcharged  with 
electricity.  A  short  time  before,  the 
sun  had  gone  down  under  a  cloud,  with 
a  sort  of  lurid  and  unnatural  splendor. 
A  portentous  rack  was  now  coursing 
furiously  through  the  fields  of  air.  In 
the  west  was  a  billowy  pile  voluminous- 
ly massed  up,  big  with  thunder,  and 
black  as  Acheron.  The  far-off  pines, 
which  looked  preternaturally  dark  to 
me,  shook  with  the  distant  premonition 
of  the  tempest. 

There  was  always  something  pecul- 
iarly awful  to  me  in  a  distant  storm.  To 
stand  in  temporary  safety  and  look  out 
upon  the  horizon,  darkened  by  descend- 
ing rain — to  see  the  battle  from  a  safe 
hight,  and  to  brave  the  brunt  of  the 
engagement,  are  two  different  things. 
But  there  is  a  situation  still  more  im- 
pressive than  either.  It  is  to  be  for  the 
S resent  removed  from  the  field  of  con- 
ict,  but  in  close  proximity  to  it,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  becoming  an 
actor  in  the  bloody  scene.  The  excite- 
ment of  action  conquers  fear.  But  sus- 
pense is  horrible.  We  endure  imagina- 
ry tortures  ten-fold  more  poignant  than 
the  extremities  of  war.    Besides,  we 


see  and  hear  what  we  could  not,  of  the 
horrors  of  the  battle,  were  we  active- 
ly engaged  ourselves.     The  upturned 
faces  of  the  dying;  the  mingled  groan* 
of  agony  and  execration ;  the  demoniac 
howl  of   victory;    the    ^discriminate 
slaughter;  the  shriek  of  despair;  the 
gory  heaps  of  slain  and  wounded ;  die 
cruel  clang  of  trumpets  and  the  din  of 
drums — these  things,  in  the  cool  com- 
posure of  inaction,  ring  in  the  ear  and 
cause  the  eye  to  blench  that  would  eke 
be  unmoved. 
I  stood  for  a  moment,  and  gazed 
•  around  me  in  every  direction.     The  si- 
lence was  unbroken  save  by  the  swift 
rush  of  the  wind  as  it  sighed  through 
the  pines,  and  shook  down  the  last  red 
leaves  from  the  oak  at  my  side.     Occa- 
sionally Hie  cloud  in  the  west  would 
part  and  suddenly  fly  asunder,  disclos- 
ing a  blaze  of  intense  light,  then  as 
suddenly  flash  back  again,  leaving  the 
world  around  me  blacker  than  before. 
I  listened  in  vain,  as  yet,  for  the  sound 
of  the  thunder.    The  silence  was  al- 
most insupportable.    I  felt  that  it  must 
inevitably  come  at  last,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  wait    I  shuddered.    The  air- 
fulness  of  the  night  and  the  mystery  of 
the  place  appalled  me. 

Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  showed 
me  that  the  door  of  the  house  was  ajar ; 
a  moment  after  I  heard  the  first  mutter- 
ings  of  distant  thunder.  A  red  light, 
apparently  from  the  hearth,  streamed 
through  the  opening,  and  threw  a  weird 

flare  over  the  bare  patch  in  front  of  the 
uilding.  There  was  no  fence — nothing 
grew  there.  The  space  was  covered 
with  stones  and  scrubby  boshes.  I 
thought,  also,  that  I  saw  the  outlines  of 
a  dog  moving  over  it ;  but  just  then  the 
door  was  shut,  and  I  was  left  again  in 
the  dark.  This  glimpse  of  life  gave  me 
new  courage,  ana  I  proceeded  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  which  was  now  not 
far  off.  The  nearer  I  got,  the  older  and 
grayer  did  it  appear.  The  very  con- 
figuration of  its  mouldy  boards  had  an 
air  of  antiquity  about  it  I  could  just 
see  that  there  was  moss  among  its  black 
shingles,  when  the  door  was  reopened 
from  within,  and  I  entered.  I  found  no 
one  inside  but  a  decrepit  woman  and  a 
child.  For  an  instant  I  thought  of  Au- 
dubon, but  I  beat  back  the  reflection, 
and  sturdily  asked  for  a  night's  lodging. 
I  found  the  old  crone  very  deaf,  hot,  as 
soon  as  she  comprehended  my  question, 
she  readily  consented  to  give  me  a  sup. 
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per  and  bed.  Her  countenance  at  once 
disarmed  my  fears ;  for,  though  she  was 
old  and  shriveled,  there  was  nothing 
harsh  about  her  physiognomy.  She 
was  a  very  lean,  withered  old  woman,  in  a 
faded  cahco  gown,  and  an  old-fashioned 
white  cap.  There  was  nothing  very  sin- 
gular about  her  appearance,  except  her 
extraordinary  hight;  which  I  remem- 
ber well.  The  boy  was  one  of  remarka- 
ble beauty.  She  said  he  was  her  grand- 
son, and  that  his  father  was  dead.  The 
woman,  after  a  little  bonding  over  a 
roaring  wood  fire  in  the  chimney-place, 
set  before  me  a  savory  dish  of  venison, 
with  a  plate  of  hot  corn  hoe-cakes. 
My  appetite,  always  good,  was  sharpen- 
ed by  a  long  ride  and  an  equally  long 
fast;  and  my  native  hardihood  having 
now  completely  passed  out  of  its  brief 
eclipse,  I  did  full  justice  to  the  old 
woman's  smoking  viands.  I  had  risen 
early  that  day,  and  had  taken  very  lit- 
tle rest  on  the  road,  and,  being  compa- 
ratively unused  to  long  journeys  in  the 
saddle,  felt  considerably  fatigued,  and 
retired  early  to  bed.  I  was  conducted  up 
a  very  wide  and  somewhat  rickety  stair- 
case into  a  large,  unfurnished  room 
overhead.  The  floor  was  enplaned,  and 
the  cracks  gaped  so,  that  I  could  see 
the  old  woman  walking  nervously  about 
in  the  lower  apartment,  apparently 
scouring  some  kitchen  utensil.  The 
same  cracks  afforded  a  partial  entrance 
to  the  broad  glare  of  the  fire,  which 
illuminated  the  room  with  a  strange  and 
fitful  light.  There  was  but  one  window, 
and  many  of  the  panes  were  cracked. 
As  I  looked  out,  I  saw  that  the  storm 
was  rapidly  coming  up,  and  would  soon 
be  upon  us,  in  all  probability,  with  tre- 
mendous power.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  room  but  a  plain  bedstead  of 
antique  figure,  two  rush-bottom  chairs, 
and  a  long,  narrow  hair-trunk.  I  love 
to  dwell  upon  the  most  trifling  particu- 
lars of  that  night — a  night  that  will 
haunt  my  dreams  forever. 

And  now,  in  the  dimness  and  silence 
of  my  chamber,  a  strange  fear  came 
over  me.  I  could  not  account  for  it. 
I  tried  to  shake  it  off.  It  still  clung  to 
me,  or  rather  overshadowed  me — like  a 
chill,  dark  shadow. 

I  am  a  believer  in  presentiments.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  great  crime  or  a 
great  sorrow  sometimes  anticipates  its 
coming,  and  shows  its  dread  disk  above 
the  horizon  before  it  has  actually  risen 
upon  us.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  I  had 


that  night,  in  the  horror  that  preceded 
sleep,  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  horror 
that  was  to  succeed.  I  flung  myself 
into  bed  and  wrapped  the  covering  around 
me,  with  a  determination  to  reason  my- 
self into  sense  again.  Reason  seemed 
for  the  time  palsied.  But  what  reason 
was  powerless  to  do,  fatigue  accom- 
plished.    I  fell  asleep. 

And  as  I  lay  there  sleeping,  I  had  a 
dream.  I  thought  that  the  loneliness 
of  the  house  was  increased  ten-fold.  I 
thought  that  I  was  alone  in  it,  owing  to 
some  strange,  fantastic  whim  of  fortune, 
such  as  only  exists  in  dreams.  And  I 
thought  that  I  was  lying  in  the  same 
queer,  quaint  old  bed,  with  its  four  tall, 
spectral  posts,  listening  to  a  dog  that 
was  howling  outside,  and  going  round 
and  round  the  house.  It  must  have 
been  a  confusion  of  the  dog  I  thought 
I  had  seen  in  the  bright  patch  before 
the  door,  and  the  dog  Mephistopheles 
pointed  out  to  Faust,  coursing  the 
meadow  in  mysterious  circles.  And  I 
thought  that  this  dog  troubled  me  ex- 
ceedingly, so  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
There  was  something  unearthly  in  its 
wail;  and  sometimes  I  thought  there 
was  blended  with  it  another  sound,  a 
sound  as  of  one  in  the  extremity  of 
mortal  anguish.  At  last  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  thought  I  descended 
to  the  door  and  opened  it 

I  had  scarcely  touched  the  latch 
when  a  female  figure  fell  into  my  arms, 
and,  as  I  thought,  no  tongue  could  de- 
scribe the  expression  of  her  face.  It 
was  an  expression  of  the  most  fearful 
amazement,  mingled  with  one  of  the 
most  poignant  suffering.  She  had  the 
face  of  a  person  who  had  suddenly  had 
a  glimpse  through  the  little  gate  in  the 
side  of  the  hill,  which  was  opened  for 
Christian  and  Hopeful,  and  had  seen 
her  dearest  friends  in  torment.  And  I 
thought  that  her  fearful  gaze  was 
directed  towards  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  room,  which  had  escaped  my  eve. 
And  as  I  turned  to  look  in  the  direction 
indicated,  the  figure  of  a  man  rose  sud- 
denly before  me,  out  of  the  corner,  with 
every  limb  and  lineament  of  his  body  in 
a  bright  burning  blaze.  He  seemed  to 
me  perfectly  transparent,  and,  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  soul  of  his  foot, 
he  was  pure  flaming  fire.  I  stepped 
back  agnast,  as  this  appalling  vision 
burst  upon  me,  and  was  sinking  away 
in  a  fainting-fit,  when  the  apparition 
suddenly  seized  the  woman  in  his  blaz- 
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ing  arms,  and  vanished  through  the 
'  roof  with  a  shriek  and  a  terrific  clap  of 
thunder  which  awoke  me. 

My  eyes  opened  upon  a  spectacle 
never  to  be  forgotten.  1  knew  instantly 
that  the  house  was  struck  by  lightning. 
The  luminous  fluid  was  darting  down 
the  wall,  just  opposite  to  my  bed,  and 
the  room  was  in  a  blinding  blaze  of 
light  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  all 
was  dark  again. 

I  was  terribly  jarred,  but  otherwise 
unhurt.  As  soon  as  I  could  recover  from 
the  shock,  I  called  to  the  old  woman. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  thunder 
was  still  roaring  overhead. 

I  called  again  with  a  louder  voice,  in  a 
great  alarm,  but  with  no  better  success. 


I  then  got  up,  slipped  on  my  clotfits, 
and  crept  down  stairs. 

By  my  watch  it  was  a  quarter  past 
one.  The  lightning  had  passed  down 
very  near  the  chimney,  and  had  left  s 
blackened  track  behind.  There  were  a 
few  half-smothered  coals  on  the  hearth 
below,  which  served  to  give  me  a  iittfe 
light.  I  looked  around  at  first,  In  vain, 
for  the  woman.  I  tried  to  call,  but  the 
sound  stuck  in  my  throat.  At  last, 
attracted  by  the  scorched  boards,  I  drew 
near  the  corner  of  the  room  opposite  the 
door,  and  beheld  with  horror  the  object 
of  my  search.  She  was  a  blackened 
oorpse.  The  boy  was  bending  over  her 
— stark  blind. 


ABOUT   TREES. 


SOME  people  say  that  whatever  has 
the  stamp  of  antiquity  is  credible,  and 
that  if  great  and  good  people  in  the  past 
have  believed  a  thing  to  oe  true,  then 
that  is  a  reason  why  great  and  good 
people  in  the  present  (like  the  readers 
of  "  Putnam")  should  also  believe  it,  and 
this  is  called  the  "  authority  of  anti- 
quity." If  this  be  so  (and  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say  that  it  is,)  then  trees 
have  souls,  and  are  worthy  of  salvation, 
which,  after  a  sort,  I  am  to  preach.  For 
in  the  dim-lighted  past  every  tree  had  a 
BDirit  larking  in  its  recesses;  in  the 
winter,  down  below  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
frost  king,  it  manipulated  the  delicate 
spongiole  roots ;  in  the  summer  it 
whispered  in  every  leaf,  blushed  in  every 
blossom,  and  in  the  autumn,  rounded  its 
delicious  blood  into  plump  or  perfect 
fruit  This  it  was  very  good  of  those 
spirits  to  do,  and  for  it  they  deserve 
and  shall  have  mv  heart-felt  thanks, 
whatever  other  folks  may  conclude  to 
do  about  it. 

The  authority  for  this  belief  can  be 
found  in  Pigott's  Scandinavian  Mytho- 
logy, which  any  infidel  may  consult. 
But  further  than  this,  do  we  not  know 
how  one  of  those  wicked  ancients  shut 
up  a  real  and  beautiful  goddess  in  a  tree, 
where  she  talked,  and  moaned,  and  sang, 
for  many  centuries,  till  one  of  those 
days  a  hero  came  along  and  split  her 


out  ?  She  was,  for  a  time,  the  inhabitant 
and  spirit  of  that  tree,  and  this  proves 
that  trees  may  have  spirits,  though  they 
are  not  always  foreigners  and  melan- 
choly as  she  was. 

This  belief,  at  least,  gave  an  indivi- 
duality and  meaning  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  trees,  and  a  reality  to  the 
mystery  of  growth,  which  common- 
place folk,  having  cast  it  away  as 
heathenish,  and  not  having  accepted 
a  belief  in  the  universal  presence  of  God 
in  nature  in  its  plaoe,  cannot  understand. 
They  look  upon  trees  as  so  much  un- 
developed boards  or  oven-wood,  which 
man  is  to  bring  into  shape  and  seU. 

Since  the  day  of  pious  Plato,  that 
singular  god,  Pan  (a  Universabat  rather 
than  a  Calvinist,  I  should  say),  has  not 
been  heartily  reverenced ;  while  to-dtv, 
Waldo  Emerson,  and  that  kind  of  people 
who  talk  of  setting  up  their  altars  in 
the  green  shadows  of  the  trees,  out  in 
the  soft  summer  air,  are  in  danger 
of  losing  their  church  privileges,  and 
have  been  called  Pantheists.  Now, 
how  far  this  is  becoming  and  right — first, 
the  calling  them  names,  and  second*  the 
fraternising  with  them — it  is  for  every 
religious-minded  person  to  consider. 

Mr.  Bryant  has  said : 

"  The  groves  were  God's  first  temples." 
For  the  present  I  stand  by  him,  and  am 
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inolined  to  believe,  if  I  can  find  suffi- 
cient authority,  that  they  will  be  his 
last,  long  after  the  noble  architectures 
of  the  Freemasons,  which  are  an  inspi- 
ration, and  the  beauty  of  France  and 
Belgium  shall  have  crumbled  down  to 
dust.  Let  us  heartily  admire,  then,  the 
works  of  man,  but  not  the  less  love  the 
works  of  God.  Why  not  ?  Those  who 
do  not  believe  Mr.  Bryant  should  cer- 
tainly go  out,  from  time  to  time,  and 
spend  a  day  in  the  solemn  solitude  of 
the  great  forests  around  the  Moosehead 
lake,  or  in  the  mountains  of  the  Adiron- 
dack, or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela  or  Altamaha ;  the  stately  trunks, 
crowned  with  perennial  glory,  with  si- 
lent voices,  will  tell  him  that  repose  in 
harmony  with  unceasing  motion,  is  a 
character  of  God  as  it  should  be  of 
man. 

It  may  be  rash  to  do  it,  but  I  will 
assert  that  no  man  is  required,  when  in 
the  country,  to  go  fishing  every  day, 
and  that  no  woman  will  be  "  damned  to 
everlasting  redemption,"  if,  from  time 
to  time,  she  ceases  the  production  of 
those  astonishing  worsted  articles  (which 
somebody  has  to  receive,  and  stand 
and  hold,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with 
them),  to  resign  herself  with  equal  as- 
siduity to  a  walk  in  the  woods. 

So  far  as  I  know  (and  I  am  not  an 
ignorant  person),  the  Druids,  of  all  reli- 
gious people,  yielded  themselves  most  to 
the  sacred  influences  of  trees  and  forests. 
Their  holy  tree  was  the  branching  oak 
(Querous  robur),  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
primeval  forests  they  set  up  those  giant 
altars,  which  still  stand,  as  at  Stone- 
henge,  a  wonder  to  men.  Lucan  gives 
a  sad-colored  account  of  their  ritual; 
but  much  allowance  must  be  made,  as 
he  did  not  belong  to  their  church. 

"  Not  far  away,  for  ages  past  has  stood 
An  old,  mmolated,  sacred  wood, 
Whose  gloomy  boughs,  that  interwoven, 

made 
A  chilly,  cheerless,  everlasting  shade ; 
There,  not  the  rustic  gods  nor  satyrs  sport, 
Nor  fauns  and  sylvans  with  the  nymphs 

resort. 
Bat  barb'rous  priests  some  dreadful  power 

adore."*    *    • 

These  barbarous  priests  also  taught 
that  a  mystic  virtue  lurked  in  green, 
bunchy  mistletoe,  which  in  the  winter 
perfects  its  snow-white  berries ;  and  on 
the  tenth  day  of    March    they  kept 


"  High  Festival,  and  went  in  proces- 
sion—priests, people,  and  two  white 
bulls — to  gather  the  tufted  boughs :  in 
white  robes,  the  priest  cut  them  with 
the  golden  knife,  and  then  they  returned 
to  sacrifices  and  to  feastings."  I  freely 
admit  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  galvanize  old  religions  into 
life,  and,  therefore,  shall  not  urge  the 
claims  of  the  Druidical  church  upon 
those  who  so  resolutely  set  their  faces 
backwards,  and  sternly  refuse  to  be 
comforted ;  who  find  the  Anglican  church 
such  an  infant  that  they  hurry  back  to 
Rome.  Neither  will  I  ask  Mr.  Mes- 
senger,* who  so  "  loves  the  old*'  that  he 
says  "  give  it  to  me,"  many  times  in 
verses,  to  include  it  among  his  wine  and 
women.  I  only  will  ask  these,  and  all 
kindly,  genial  people  to  consider  with 
themselves,  and  then  to  take  their  wives, 
and  their  children,  and  their  household 
gods,  not  borrowing  jewels  of  silver 
and  gold,  which  they  intend  not  to  re- 
turn— as  those  "  Ebrew  jews"  did — and 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  in  every  year, 
go  forth  into  the  woods  to  worship. 
This  day,  sacred  to  trees  and  those 
wonderful  works  of  the  Lord,  shall 
henceforth  be  a  red-letter  day  in  my 
calendar,  and  by  me  and  my  people 
shall  be  called  nature's  holy-day,  or 
"  Mother's  day,"  in  honor  of  the  great 
mother,  so  prolific  of  beauty,  whose 
conception  1  now  pronounce  immacu- 
late. 

Let  me  hope  and  believe  that,  so  soon 
as  the  Day  is  inaugurated,  whole 
towns  and  villages  will,  tor  one  pleasant 
day  in  the  year,  lay  aside  their  ambi- 
tions and  their  schemes,  their  tasks  and 
their  conventionalities,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  the  sweet  influences  of 
the  time,  and,  in  the  most  beautiful 
grove  of  the  neighborhood,  renew  their 
youth.  For  my  own  part — now  an  an- 
cient man — I  could  well  enough  enjoy 
the  joke  (which  I  know  the  mischief- 
loving  children  would  enjoy)  of  being 
crowned  with  oak  leaves,  or  having  my 
coat-tail  made  into  a  "  buck-tail,"  with 
a  handkerchief  pinned  to  it:  I  could 
well  enough  enjoy  the  love-making  of 
the  youngsters,  or,  should  others  fail, 
take  a  hand  at  it  myself,  old  as  I  am : 
I  could  gossip  with  my  peers  about 
Crimea,  and  crops,  and  not  do  a  very 
foolish  thing,  under  the  spreading  shades. 


*  See  Eve.  Post,  March  28. 
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I  say,  let  us,  then,  do  it,  fearing  nothing, 
not  even  those  prudent  Mrs.  Grundys 
who  will  stay  at  home  till  they  come  to 
a  better  mind. 

The  trees  must  have  their  "  Saints' 
day" — who  will  begin  it? 

One  cannot  but  have  a  fellow-feeling 
for  those  Peripatetics — philandering 
Greeks,  who  walked  in  the  groves,  and 
discoursed  some  wise  and  much  foolish 
philosophy,  in  those  "  good  old  times." 
One  does  not  respect  them  much,  for 
philosophy,  then  as  now,  was  believed  to 
be  the  art  of  putting  words  together 
into  good  phrases,  which  it  is  not,  ra- 
ther than  the  art  of  living,  which  it  is. 
A  philosopher  may  know  how  to  put  his 
truths  into  word's  (theory),  or  into 
action  (life),  one  or  both,  but  the  last 
is  the  best :  and  John  Stone,  my  coad- 
jutor, who  had  thirteen  acres  of  land,  and 
thirteen  plates,  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars out  upon  interest,  and  never  wanted 
for  a  clear  head,  an  open  heart,  a  good 
digestion,  a oheerful  welcome,  a fatnen, 
a  mended  coat,  and  a  weekly  paper, 
was  a  completer  philosopher  than  Hegel 
or  Swedenborg — as  I  now  think. 

Perhaps  I  spoke  unkindly  of  "  boards 
and  oven -wood" — I  repent  it,  and  to 
make  the  amende,  I  now  say  that  in 
their  way  what  can  be  better  ?  Who- 
ever keeps  a  sharp  plane  and  a  few 
tools  (and  what  good  man  does  not?) 
will  luxuriate  in  a  straight-grained,  soft, 
white  pine  board,  and  will  proceed  to 
put  up  shelves,  and  to  make  very  nice 
boxes,  to  his  wife's  content ;  and  she 
will  not  go  off  with  the  soldiers,  but 
will  stand  by  such  a  man  to  the  bitter 
end.  In  this  place,  therefore,  I  indulge 
in  this  subtle  aphorism — whoever  helps 
his  wife,  helps  himself. 

When  I  was  up  in  Potter  county 
(Pa.),  and  went  on  to  the  pine  hills,  and 
heard  the  cheery  axes  of  the  choppers, 
among  those  giants,  I  enjoyed  it ;  and 
when  the  great  trees  came  thundering 
down,  and  with  a  great  groan  gave  up 
their  ghost,  then,  for  a  moment,  I  was 
sorrowful:  but  I  soon  forgot  it  when 
the  teams  hauled  the  lengths  down  to 
the  tram-road,  and  I,  seated  on  the 
stomach  of  one  of  these  kings,  went 
bowling  down  to  the  mill  through  the 
open  valley,  and  saw  the  breathing  en- 
gine clutch  them,  one  after  another,  with 
his  iron  claws,  and  devour  them  with 


his  iron  teeth,  and  digest  them  into 
beautiful  boards,  why  I  enjoyed  that 
too.  They  could  well  be  spared  from 
that  forest,  and  I  saw  in  them  other 
uses  than  to  cast  their  shade  where  it 
was  not  needed :  future  homes  for  happy 
mothers,  future  barns  for  future  chil- 
dren, future  ships  for  honest  sailor*,* 
lay  hidden  in  those  piles  of  lumber — yet 
I  could  see  them:  so  I  said,  every- 
thing is  good  in  its  place,  and  great  "is 
God  and  great  is  man.  Thus  I  could 
enjoy  my  mind.  ^  But  when  Lot  Benton 
came  out  of  his  house,  on  a  bright 
June  mid-day — when  we,  farmers  and 
boys,  were  out  among  the  potatoes,  at 
first  hoeing — and  cut  away  at  the  heart 
of  the  great  elm,  standing  on  the  green, 
which  could  not  resist,  which  had  been 
growing  for  centuries,  which  was  a 
glory,  and  a  shelter,  and  a  shade  to  u 
boys  and  the  cattle — and  only  because 
he  thought  the  ox-teams  brought  flies 
there — and  when  we  came  home  at 
night,  and  saw  the  desolation,  I  said, 
though  I  was  but  a  boy — I  said  without 
hesitation,  "  Lot  Benton  is  a  humbug !" 
and  I  say  so  now ! 

But  I  bethink  myself  that  his  wife 
fried  his  meat,  and  so,  as  he  was  a  dys- 
peptic, perhaps  I  ought  to  pardon  him — 
hard  as  it  is. 

Sometimes  I  go  to  Berkshire,  where 
I  wish  rich,  snobbish  women  would  not 
f  >,  for,  are  there  not  places  provided 
or  them,  Newport,  and  Saratoga,  and 
Nahant,  and  Cape  May  ?  Can  they  not 
be  content?  Sometimes  I  go  there, 
and  then  I  do  not  regret  that  the  moun- 
tains have  yielded  such  rich  stores  of 
dried  split- wood,  which  stands 

"  Row  after  row,  in  many  a  rank, 
Rifling  toward  Heaven/' 

and  when  I  am  taken  into  the  kitchen 
to  see  the  great  loaves  of  bread,  and 
when  I  eat  of  them,  and  when  I  carry 
away  with  me  to  my  home  a  stalwart 
loaf,  then  I  thank  God  for  the  oven- 
wood  he  has  given  us.  All  the  long 
afternoon  there,  while  the  snow  is  whirl- 
ing, and  the  wind  is  having  a  regular 
44  blow-out,"  I  sit  by  the  blazing  fire 
and  imbibe  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of 
"  Putnam,1'  and  the  kindly  heat  pene- 
trates and  thaws  me :  after  supper  is 
my  time,  when  that  most  genial  of  mends, 
C.  S.,  comes  to  me,  and  piles  on  the  logs, 


£ 


*  It  requires  40  acres  of  timber  for  a  70  gun  ship. 
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whose  heat,  and  light,  and  sparkle,  are 
only  surpassed  by  that  which  radiates 
from  him;  then  I  do  not  regret  the 
trees  which  have  grown  up  to  be  cut 
down  into  logs  for  my  pleasure ;  then 
we  re-read  "Moosehead  Lake'1  and 
grow  genial,  yes,  jolly,  without  punch ; 
we  consider  again  "  how  they  manage 
in  Europe"  and  curse  the  aristocracies 
and  conservatives;  we  go  over  "our 
new  President"  and  say  "  Oh  Pierce — 
what  will  you  have  to  remember  when 
you  get  to  Alabama,  but  your  •  Grey- 
town,'  your  'Cuba  schemes,'  your 
Soule  and  Ostend,'  your  'Nebraska 
bill?'    OhPieroei" 

This  talk  will  never  do ;  B.  knows  it, 
and  without  words  she  quietly  puts  us 
down  with  an  inspiration  of  Mendels- 
sohn's ;  we  lapse  into  reverie  and  gaze 
into  the  fire.  Those  are  good  days, 
good  nights,  good  fires,  and  good  people. 

Surely  every  one  should  think  with 
himself  how  many  long  years  a  tree  has 
been  growing — how  cunningly  layer 
after  layer  is  added  to  its  conoentrio 
rings,  how  much  sunshine  it  has  assimi- 
lated, how  many  storms  breasted,  how 
responsive  it  has  been  to  the  first  pro- 
mise of  spring  and  has  sent  up  its  winter 
sap,  its  blood,  to  burst  into  buds  and 
blossoms,  for  the  delight  of  the  birds 
and  beasts  who  have  sheltered  in  or  under 
its  branches,  for  the  benefit  of  man  and 
the  glory  of  God ;  he  should  think  of 
these  things,  and  then  lay  it  low,' if  it 
must  be,  because,  by  so  doing,  it  will 
most  benefit  and  bless  mankind. 

The  Jesuit  D' Acosta,  in  his  History  of 
India,  tells  of  a  tree,  by  name  Thacooha- 
raya,  which  was  nine  fathoms  within  and 
sixteen  without  We  know  no  more 
of  it;  but  the  wide-spreading  ban- 
yan of  India  is  better  known  than  the 
Ganges,  and  is  pictured  in  every  pri- 
mer. On  the  rocky  hights  of  Mt 
Lebanon  still  stand  a  few  of  those  ce- 
dars, while  the  temple  which  Solomon 
built  with  them  is  gone  to  dust  A  fine 
specimen  of  the  Cedrus  Libani  is  grow- 
ing in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris, 
another  at  Chatsworth,  and  two  small 
ones,  now  some  twenty-five  feet  high,  on 
Brace's  grounds  at  Flushing,  will  no 
doubt  give  place  to  demands  for  new 
streets  and  new  shops. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  mountain  is 
the  great  chestnut  at  Etna,  whose  stem, 
made  up  of  five  shoots,  is  204  feet  in 
circumference. 

In  England,  the  Hatfield  Oak — worth 


for  timber,  in  hard  gold,  two  hundred 
guineas — is  famous;  so  is  the  Swilcar 
Oak  in  Needwood  forest ;  so  are  thou- 
sands more. 

In  America  the  forests  are  more  su- 
perb than  the  single  trees ;  for  they  are 
made  up  of  single  trees,  which,  stand- 
ing alone  in  an  English  Park,  would  be 
prized  before  gold.  The  first  necessity 
in  a  new  and  wooded  country  is  to  cut 
clean.  Trees  are  a  nuisance ;  and  time 
must  pass  before  a  people  can  come  again 
to  love  and  value  them — such  has  been 
our  experience.  But  now  we  know  and 
prize  the  noble  elms,  which  have  been 
planted  in  many  quarters,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, at  Windsor,  at  Cambridge,  at  Bos- 
ton:— the  superb  balm  of  Gilead,  at 
Newburg;  the  Charter  Oak,  at  Hart- 
ford; the  North  Branford  Oak;  the 
magnificent  sycamores  of  the  Scioto, 
Miami,  and  Illinois  bottoms ;  the  stately 
tulip  trees  and  feathery  beeches  of  the 
West ;  the  magnolias  and  the  live-oaks 
of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 
Moreover,  we  have  heard  of  and  seen 
the  shell  of  the  tall  cypresses  of 
California  and  Oregon — three  hundred 
feet,  straight  as  an  arrow,  toward  the 
sky ;  we  have  heard,  too,  of  that  oak  on 
the  table  land  of  America,  which,  by  fair 
estimate,  is  6000  years  old — as  old  as 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  and,  perhaps,  a 
little  older,  if  it  had  been  safe  to  count 
the  rings. 

The  great  trees  of  America  would 
make  an  interesting  catalogue,  and  I 
hope  that  genial  men  and  women  will  do 
11  Putnam"  the  favor  to  send  short  and 
careful  descriptions  of  them ;  this  will 
do  much  toward  their  preservation,  for 
when  the  North  Branford  Oak  was  in 
danger,  the*  good  clergyman  (I  wish  I 
knew  his  name)  preached  a  sermon 
about  the  town  and  the  tree,  and  saved 
the  tree,  perhaps  the  town. 

My  advice  is,  that  each  man  should 
plant  at  least  one  tree ;  they  are  grateful 
children,  and  will  grow,  if  they  are  de- 
cently treated.  And  I  am  sure  that 
their  increase  may  be  as  satisfactory  as 
the  increase  of  one's  unnecessary  capi- 
tal. It  is  a  very  pleasant  thins,  when  a 
child  is  born,  that  a  tree  should  be 
planted,  so  that  they  may  grow  together. 
And,  if  I  were  in  the  habit  of  having 
twins,  as  I  am  not  (may  God  be  praised !) 
I  would  plant  twin  trees,  two  in  the 
same  hole ;  for  I  like  them,  the  trees, 
not  the  twins.  Above  all,  plant  good 
and  delicious  fruit-trees,  of  any  kind 
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except  plums,  which  will  infest  70a 
with  ourculio,  do  70a  no  good,  and 
much  harm.  Most  people  do  not  know 
with  what  safet7  large  trees  may  he 
replanted.  Within  the  last  few  years  I 
know  of  many  trees,  elms,  oaks,  even 
hickories,  from  six  to  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  which  hare  been  removed  and 
planted,  with  perfect  success,  and  with- 
out extravagant  expenditure.  Plant  de- 
ciduous trees  in  the  autumn,  when  you 
can  choose  your  time,  and  evergreens  in 
the  spring ;  but  plant  them ! 

As  I  said,  we  have  so  long  warred 
against  trees,  and  we  are  so  very  busy 
in  accumulating  wealth,  that  we  have 
hardly  come  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  trees 
and  forests.  These  latter  are  to  be 
reached  in  every  quarter.  And,  for 
myself,  I  like  to  take  my  family  out  for 
a  summer  day  in  the  open  glades  of  the 
wide  wood;  there  we  ramble  at  will, 
and  enjoy  our  pic-nio.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  forests,  are  those  of 
Kentucky,  where  the  under-brush  was 
browsed  away  by  the  buffaloes  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  where,  now,  the 
blue-grass  grows  into  good  pastures  for 
the  herds  of  spotted  Durhams,  which 
we  eat,  in  turn.  But  we  cannot  yet 
make  of  forests  classic  ground ;  while 
in  Europe,  a  wealth  of  tradition,  history, 
and  poetry,  hangs  around  them. 

The  Caledonian  forest  was  the  re- 
treat of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  Hyr- 
cynian  forest  extended  along  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  in  Caesar's  day. 
The  Black  forest  in  Wurtemberg  is  full 
of  beeches,  mines,  and  story.  £1  Eng- 
land there  were  four  principal  forests, 
where  open  glades,  and  dark  shadows, 
alternated  with  cultivated  fields  and 
rangers'  cottages — these  were  New, 
Sherwood,  Dean,  and  Windsor.  New 
Forest  was  made  by  William,  the  Nor- 
man ;  thirty  miles  in  extent  being  laid 
waste,  and  the  inhabitants  moved ;  their 
houses,  and  some  thirty  churches  de- 

Eed,  so  that  the  deer  might  have  a 
place  to  be  hunted  in,  and  the 
a  good  place  to  hunt  them.  The 
old  Britons  lived  mostly  by  the  chase, 
and  these  forests  were  intended  to  se- 
cure to  the  king  and  the  courtiers  the 
pleasures  of  the  hunt.  I  suppose  the 
chase,  for  Bport  only,  cannot  be  defend- 


ed, and  I  should  be  sorry  to  depend  foe 
my  pleasures  upon  another's  pain ;  so 
when  I  go  for  fish  or  quail,  I  do  it  be- 
cause I  want  them  to  eat,  while  I  get 
health,  sunshine,  and  exhilaration,  in 
their  pursuit — that's  the  way  I  deal 
with  my  conscience.  But  hunters  and 
husbandmen  do  not  often  enjoy  trees, 
or  learn  their  secret  beauty. 

What  boy  has  not  read,  with  delight 
of  Sherwood  forest,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men,  robbers  though  they 
were  ?  They  lived  a  free,  hearty,  gen- 
erous fife ;  they  stole,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  stole  from  the  rich  (the  Normans, 
who  had  stolen  from  them),  and  gave  to 
the  poor,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
chicaners.  They  kept  their  chaplain, 
Friar  Tuck,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  they  were  as  pious  as  the  WsB 
street  speculators  who  keep  theirs. 
The  charm  of  their  life  does  not  consist 
in  its  lawlessness  and  riot,  but  in  its  be- 
ing free,  and  frank,  and  open.  It  was 
not  encumbered,  as  ours  is,  by  unbound- 
ed ambitions,  by  greedy  desires  for 
wealth,  by  trivial  conventionalities,  and 
pusillanimous  fearB  of  public  opinion. 
The  veriest  slaves  of  these  tyrants  re- 
spond, in  their  hearts,  to  the  charms  of 
fields  and  forests,  to  the  freedom  from 
carking  cries  of  the  hunter  and  the 
herdsman ;  and  this  explains  how  each 
one  of  them,  while  he  labors  to  get  rich, 
till  dyspepsia  kills  him,  ever  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  will  enjoy 
the  serenity  and  beauty  of  God,  as  it 
is  found  in  nature. 

The  ages  roll  on,  and  probably  will 
continue  to  roll,  and  mankind  will  work 
at  the  problem  of  self-culture  and  de- 
velopment —  often  blindly;  but  the 
movement  is  always  forward,  from 
the  grand,  unconscious,  old  patriarchs, 
through  struggle,  and  work,  and  selfish- 
ness, and  materialism,  through  the 
tyranny  of  priesthoods,  the  despotism  of 
dynasties,  and  the  misery  of  unwise 
wants — toward  self-knowledge  and  self- 
government.  Then  each  one  will  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  with 
none  to  make  him  afraid :  and  then  all 
men  will  think  as  I  do  about  Trees  and 
Forests. 

Let  us  wait  awhile  for  that  "  good- 
time -coming,''  to  come. 
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TWENTY  years  ago,  Sam  Saunders 
and  I  were  reading  law  together 
with  old  Sauire  Littleton,  of  Pleasant 
Valley.  Tnat  is  to  say,  we  both  read, 
or  professed  to  read,  at  the  same  time 
in  his  office ;  but  to  own  the  truth,  that 
together  must  be  taken  in  a  very  meta- 
phorical sense. 

Sam,  indeed,  read  patiently  and  plod- 
dingly. He  went  at  Blackstone,  as  he  ap- 
proached every  other  new  acquaintance, 
somewhat  timorously  at  first :  but  after 
a  little  he  clung  to  him,  as  he  clung  to 
every  one  of  his  few  friends,  with  a 
vice-like  tenacity.  Many  a  clear,  crisp 
October  day,  when  the  hills  around 
Pleasant  Valley  were  echoing  the  quick 
reports  of  my  fowling-piece,  the  dingy 
office  walls  only  echoed  Sam's  droning 
voice,  as  he  toiled  through  contingent 
remainders  and  executory  devises,  read- 
ing aloud  as  if  in  hopes  that  the  intri- 
cate meaning  which  eluded  his  eyesight 
might,  perchance,  creep  in  by  the  ears. 
On  warm  summer  afternoons,  as,  with 
my  feet  on  the  window-sill,  I  watched 
the  fumes  of  an  after-dinner  cigar,  those 
same  measured  cadences  would  lull  me 
to  sleep.  In  winter  evenings,  when  Bes- 
sie Littleton  and  I  were  going  home 
from  singing  school,  we  used  to  peep 
in  at  the  window  and  see  Sam  poring 
over  his  task.  That,  as  I  have  said, 
was  twenty  years  ago :  Sam  is  quoted 
now  with  great  respect,  in  the  Reports, 
as  Saunders,  J. ;  he  non-suited  me,  last 
week,  on  one  of  the  very  points  that  I 
first  drilled  into  his  skull,  twenty  years 
ago!  That  skull  had  such  a  happy 
thickness  that  no  idea,  once  lodged, 
ever  made  its  escape.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering from  my  story. 

When  Sam  first  came  into  old  Little- 
ton's office,  we  all  thought  him  an  in- 
corrigible dunce.  As  such,  he  was 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  tricks. 
Practical  jokes  of  all  descriptions  he 
bore  with  immovable  gravity.  Tom 
Littleton,  the  'Squire's  nephew,  the  wit 
of  the  office  and  the  village,  spent  his 
shafts  upon  him  in  vain.  Scott,  our 
managing  clerk,  delivered  long  lectures 
to  him,  replete  with  such  law  as  never 
had  entered  the  head  of  mortal  man: 
and  when,  our  gravity  exhausted,  Tom 
and  I  rushed  out  to  give  oar  laughter 
vent,  Sam  would  gravely  reach  down 
his  vast  common-place  book,  and  trea- 


sure up  Scott's  mendacious  maxims  and 
apocryphal  authorities  with  the  most 
painful  diligence. 

But  these  things  soon  grew  tiresome, 
even  to  ourselves.  Sam  was  too  easy  a 
victim  to  afford  lasting  sport,  and  after 
the  first  month  or  two  we  left  him  to 
plod  on  his  way  alone.  By  and  by  the 
impression  gradually  grew  on  us  that 
Sam  was  not  a  man  to  be  despised  after 
all.  Slow  and  plodding  he  certainly 
was ;  but  there  was  a  world  of  good 
feeling  under  his  great  ungainly  exte- 
rior. We  began  to  see  that  Sam  had 
in  him  the  material  of  a  warm,  steadfast 
friend:  and  once  in  a  while,  when  I 
heard  him  express  his  few  dislikes,  the 
conviction  came  over  me  that  I  would 
not  much  like  to  have  Sam  Saunders 
for  an  enemy. 

Bessie  Littleton  was  the  belle  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  She  claimed  that 
title  on  a  variety  of  grounds.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  the  old  'Squire :  and 
the  old  'Squire  was  a  great  man,  even 
throughout  the  country.  Moreover, 
Bessie,  in  her  own  right,  was  a  bright- 
eyed,  brown-haired,  red-lipped  little 
beauty ;  and  to  crown  all,  she  was  the 
most  artful  and  bewitching  little  co- 
quette that  ever  proved,  in  a  village 
church,  how  much  a  natural  genius  lor 
flirting  can  surpass  the  studied  art  of 
city  belles.  Every  one  of  the  'Sauire'g 
students  fell  in  love  with  her  before 
they  had  finished  the  first  chapter  in 
Blackstone;  every  one  except  Sam 
Saunders.  And  every  one  had  some 
sweet  treasured  reminiscence — some 
particular  word,  or  look,  or  smile,  upon 
which  he  built  particular  hopes.  To 
be  sure,  if  any  one  of  them  had  exam- 
ined the  subject  in  connection  with 
Phillips  on  Evidence,  or  any  other  good 
work  on  that  branch  of  his  studies,  he 
might  have  known  that  there  was  hardly 
a  prima  facie  case  in  his  favor.  But 
perhaps  this  is  a  process  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  lovers. 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  could  give  a  shrewd  guess 
at  the  true  state  of  Bessie's  feelings. 
It  would  hardly  be  proper  for  me  to 
speak  very  plainly  on  such  a  matter, 
even  at  this  late  period:  and  as  Mrs. 
Quidam  is  of  a  slightly  jealous  turn,  I 
do  not  like  to  commit  myself.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  although  Miss  Littleton 
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never  exactly  expressed  herself  to  me 
in  so  many  words,  yet  I  have  always 
been  convinced  that  certain  little  marks 
of  attention  to  your  humble  servant 
were  not  without  their  meaning.  But 
this  is  not  to  my  present  purpose. 

Lazily  smoking  one  July  afternoon, 
in  the  position  I  have  described  before, 
a  rustling  of  gauze  upon  the  walk  struck 
my  ear.  My  eyes  opened  just  in  time 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Bessie  as  she 
passed  the  open  door.  Something 
white  fluttered  to  the  ground  as  she 
vanished.  Bessie  had  dropped  her 
handkerchief. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Bes- 
sie intended  to  drop  her  handkerchief, 
or  was  cognizant  of  the  loss.  I  am 
aware  that  handkerchiefs  are  often 
dropped  by  young  ladies  in  situations 
which  entirely  preclude  the  suspicion 
of  any  ulterior  purpose.  I  am  even 
prepared  to  admit  that  (except  on  the 
stage)  handkerchiefs  are  more  often 
dropped  accidentally  than  otherwise. 

But  yet,  in  the  present  instance,  it 
was  singular  that  she  should  have 
dropped  her  handkerchief  in  that  very 
place.  She  might  have  been  aware 
that  I  was  at  that  time  particularly  dis- 
engaged, so  far  as  office  business  was 
concerned.  Indeed,  if  the  reader  will 
remember  the  position  I  was  occupy- 
ing, she  could  hardly  have  passed  the 
window  without  having  her  attention 
called  to  that  fact  These  reflections, 
to  a  mind  accustomed,  as  that  of  a  stu- 
dent at  law  in  his  second  year  must  be, 
to  the  weighing  of  evidence,  led  to  an 
irresistible  conclusion.  It  was  clearly 
my  duty  to  restore  the  handkerchief  to 
its  fair  owner. 

Rapidly  as  this  train  of  argument 
had  passed  through  my  mind,  it  yet 
occupied  some  seconds :  and  still  more 
were  required  to  gather  myself  up  and 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  mission, 
with  such  deliberation  as  its  importance 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather  demanded. 
These  few  seconds  were  .of  vast  import- 
ance in  the  life  of  Samuel  Saunders. 

I  reached  the  doorway  just  in  time 
to  see  his  huge  figure  bending  to  pick 
up  the  delicate  fabric,  which  he  handled 
as  gingerly  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
cobwebs  of  the  law.  Chagrined  as  I 
was  to  be  thus  forestalled,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  what  I  flattered  myself 
would  be  Bessie's  disappointment.  But 
if  I  expected  it  to  be  visible  in  her  face, 
it  was  because  I  did  not  fully  know  Miss 


Bessie  Littleton,  or  young-lady  nature 
in  general.  She  never  had  given  even 
me  a  sweeter  smile  than  that  with  which 
she  rewarded  my  fellow-student's  clumsy 
politeness,  when  his  long  strides  had 
overtaken  her ;  and  Sam  returned  blush- 
ing like  one  of  his  father's  blood-red 
beets.  Two  or  three  evenings  after,  I 
met  him  in  unusual  array.  To  see  him 
away  from  the  office  at  that  time  was  a 
wonder ;  but  imagine  my  astonishment 
when  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  call  at 
'Squire  Littleton's !  That  evening  sealed 
his  fate.  The  little  flirt  had  played  her 
cards  well:  she  had  trumped  Sam's 
heart. 

The  poor  fellow  was  strangely  affect- 
ed at  first  by  his  novel  sensations.  He 
dreamed  over  unopened  books ;  he  scrib- 
bled many  things  which  he  afterwards 
carefully  destroyed,  reducing  the  paper 
to  the  minutest  fractions  of  which  hia 
big  fingers  could  render  it  susceptible; 
he  took  long  solitary  rambles ;  he  com- 
mitted all  the  follies  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  the  signs  of  first 
love.  But  this  stage  did  not  last  long, 
for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  his 
earnest,  serious  nature.  After  a  week 
or  two,  he  came  back  to  his  books  with 
redoubled  energy.  I  thought  he  had 
escaped  from  the  toils. 

But  one  day  Miss  Bessie  came  to  the 
office  to  look  for  her  father.  She  might 
have  recollected,  had  she  taken  the 
pains,  that  he  was  gone  to  try  a  case  at 

N But  it  so  happened  that  she  did 

not ;  and  only  Sam  and  I  were  in  the 
office  when  she  entered.  There  was 
nothing  in  her  manner  which  gave  me  a 
chance  to  guess  at  the  true  state  of 
affairs ;  she  was  to  both  of  us  the  same 
bewitching  little  gipsy  as  ever.  But  when 
I  glanced  at  Sam,  I  could  read  his  heart 
like  an  open  book.  His  broad  face  fit 
up  with  a  smile  that  made  it  almost 
handsome ;  and  from  out  his  great  eyes 
there  gleamed  such  tenderness  as  if  his 
whole  heart  were  flowing  through  them 
toward  the  beautiful  girl.    « 

With  a  smile  and  a  gay  word,  she 
flitted  away,  and  Sam  turned  back  to 
his  desk,  and  his  eye  grew  dull  and  his 
lips  compressed  onoe  more  over  Chitty. 
I  watched  him  with  strange  interest,  for 
I  had  just  caught  a  new  glimpse  into 
his  character.  He  loved  Bessie  Little- 
ton with  all  the  power  of  his  deep,  slow 
nature,  and  he  had  set  himself  down  to 
win  her  by  the  only  means  he  knew — 
patient,  plodding  labor.    And  the  next 
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time  I  saw  her  I  gazed  at  her  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  admiration  and  pity ;  for 
I  felt  that  she  had  chosen  a  most  unfit 
subject  for  her  arts  if  she  were  but  flirt- 
ing— and  if  she  were  not,  that  Sam 
Saunders  and  Bessie  Littleton  would 
make  a  very  odd  couple  ! 

A  year  and  more  passed  without  mak- 
ing much  change  in  Pleasant  Valley. 
Sam  studied,  and  I  smoked,  and  Bessie 
flirted,  sometimes  with  Sam,  sometimes 
with  me,  often  with  any  new-comer  that 
relieved  the  monotony  of  village  society. 
She  danced  before  my  comrade's  eyes 
like  a  will  of  the  wisp,  or  the  tempting 
mirage  towards  which  the  laden  cara- 
van toils  its  weary  way,  always  sus- 
tained by  seeing  it  just  ahead,  yet 
never  diminishing  the  distance  that  still 
remains  to  be  passed. 

Our  admission  to  the  bar  came  at  last, 
and  we  separated,  I  to  build  air-castles 
and  blow  smoke-wreaths  from  a  fourth 
story  window  in  Wall  street,  and  Sam 
to  open  an  office  in  his  native  village, 
some  ten  miles  from  Pleasant  Valley. 
Amid  the  novel  excitements  of  city  life, 
our  village  scenes,  and  interests,  and 
friendships,  soon  grew  dim  and  distant. 
I  began  to  think  of  them  as  of  a  differ- 
ent sphere,  with  which  I  had  lost  my 
connection;  and  I  even  found  myself 
speaking  and  thinking  of  the  fascinat- 
ing Bessie  as  a  pretty  little  girl  whom 
I  once  knew  in  the  country. 

It  was  some  time  in  the  third  sum- 
mer of  my  professional  life — I  can 
hardly  say  of  my  practice — that  I  stroll- 
ed into  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Flourish,  the 
eminent  counsel,  whose  office  was  two 
floors  below  me.  I  had  got  into  a  habit 
of  doing  this,  for  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
clients  even  if  they  were  not  my  own, 
and  to  see  that  fees  and  retainers  still 
existed,  and  were  not,  as  my  own  ex- 
perience had  almost  led  me  to  believe, 
traditions  derived  from  a  by- gone 
age. 

44  Quidam,"  said  my  learned  brother 
Flourish  to  me,  4*  you  studied  law  in 
Pleasant  Valley,  did  you  not  7" 

I  nodded. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  a  turn 
up  there  next  week  ?  I  am  going  up 
to  try  a  case." 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  won- 
der that  any  case  should  arise  there  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  from  the 
city  a  counsel  so  eminent  as  Flourish. 

**It  is  a  queer  case,"  he  said,  "a 
breach  of  promise ;  and  the  queerest 


part  of  it  is  that  the  plaintiff  is  of  our 
own  profession." 

Taking  up  the  bundle  of  papers  which 
he  drew  from  the  great  heap  on  his  desk, 
the  first  one  which  met  my  eyes  was 
the  following  *4  declaration." 


SUPREME  COURT. 


Samuil  Sauudxrs 

V9., 

Elizabeth  Littleton. 


Oudamon  County,  ss.:  Elizabeth  Littleton 
if  as  attached  to  answer  Samuel  Saunders  of  a 
plea  of  trespass  on  the  case  upon  promises ; 
and  thereupon  the  said  Samuel  Saunders  in 
his  own  proper  person  complains.  For  that 
whereas  heretofore,  to  wit,  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  in  the  year ,  at  the  town  of  Plea- 
sant valley,  in  the  County  of  Oudamon  afore- 
said, in  consideration  that  the  said  Samuel 
Saunders,  being  then  and  there  unmarried,  at 
the  like  special  instance  and  request  of  the 
said  Elizabeth  Littleton,  had  then  and  there 
undertaken  and  faithfully  promised  the  said 
Elizabeth  Littleton  to  marry  her  the  said 
Elizabeth  Littleton,  she  the  said  Elizabeth 
Littleton  undertook  and  then  and  there  faith- 
fully promised  the  said  Samuel  Saunders  to 
marry  him.  the  said  Samuel  Saunders,  in  a 
reasonable  time  then  next  following.  And  the 
said  Samuel  Saunders  avers  that  he,  confiding 
in  the  said  promise  and  undertaking,  hath  al- 
ways hitherto  remained  and  continued  and 
still  is  sole  and  unmarried,  and  hath  been  and 
still  is  ready  and  willing  to  marry  the  said 
Elizabeth  Littleton ;  and  although  a  reason- 
able time  for  the  said  Elizabeth  Littleton  to 
marry  him,  the  said  Samuel  Saunders,  hath 
elapsed  since  the  making  of  the  said  lost-men- 
tioned promise  and  undertaking,  yet  the  said 
Elizabeth  Littleton,  not  regarding  her  said  laat- 
mentionod  promise  and  undertaking,  but  con- 
triving and  fraudulently  intending  craftily  and 
subtly  to  deceive  and  injure  the  said  Samuel 
Saunders  in  this  behalf,  did  not  nor  would 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  aforesaid,  or  at 
anv  time  afterwards,  marry  him  the  said  Sam- 
uel Saunders,  but  hath  hitherto  wholly  neg- 
lected and  refused  so  to  do,  to  wit,  at  the  town 
of  Pleasant  Valley  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid.  Wherefore  the  said  Samuel  Saun- 
ders saith  that  he  is  injured  and  hath  sustain- 
ed damage  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  and  therefore  he  brings  his  suit. 

CHAPTER  H. 

From  time  immemorial,  court-week 
had  been  a  period  of  high  festival  in 
Pleasant  Valley ;  but  I  could  not  help 
fancying,  as  we  reached  the  inn,  that  a 
more  than  ordinary  interest  attended 
the  term  which  was  to  decide  the  great 
case  of  Saunders  vs.  Littleton. 

Having  casually  remarked  that  I  had 
come  up  in  company  with  the  distin- 
guished Mr.  Flourish  to  try  that  case  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  I  speedily  found 
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myself  the  objeot  of  almost  as  much  cu- 
riosity as  that  eloquent  counsel  himself. 
That  the  very  ingenious  efforts  made  to 
acquire  information  respecting  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  my  former  fellow-student 
and  Miss  Bessie  failed,  was  owing  partly 
to  my  natural  discretion,  and  partly  to 
the  fact,  that,  of  all  which  had  transpired 
since  I  left  the  village,  I  was  even  more 
ignorant    than  my   inquisitors   them- 


The  next  morning  after  our  arrival 
the  case  was  called,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  more  crowded  auditory  thanOuda- 
mon  County  Court  House  had  ever  be- 
fore contained,  Mr.  Flourish  opened  for 
the  plaintiff. 

The  evidence  was  brief,  but  decidedly 
to  the  point.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  se- 
ries of  letters  from  the  defendant,  which 
established,  very  conclusively,  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  first,  that  after  a  long  ana 
assiduous  courtship,  on  his  part,  she  had 
given  the  plaintiff  an  unequivocal  pro 
mise  of  her  hand  and  heart ;  and  second, 
that  some  time  after,  and  when  Sam 
had  already  commenced  his  arrange- 
ments for  their  union,  she  had  dismissed 
him  in  a  manner  equally  decisive,  and 
had  ever  sinoe  persisted  in  treating  the 
whole  matter  as  a  tiresome  jest,  which 
none  but  the  very  dullest  of  suitors 
would  ever  have  considered  earnest 

Here  the  plaintiff  rested.  Evidence 
for  the  defense  there  was  none,  for  the 
nature  of  the  case  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble. Miss  Bessie  could  hardly  deny  her 
own  delicate  handwriting;  and  it  was 
in  vain  to  attempt  showing  anything  in 
the  life  or  conduct  of  the  staid,  sober, 
prosperous  lawyer,  which  would  jus- 
tify the  breaking  of  a  solemn  engage- 
ment. 

'Squire  Littleton,  therefore,  who  was 
his  daughter's  only  counsel,  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  the  jury.  He  spoke 
to  them  not  so  muoh  as  an  advocate,  as 
in  the  manner  which  became  an  old 
man  reasoning  with  his  neighbors.  All 
that  the  plaintiff  had  shown,  he  said, 
was  undoubtedly  true.  It  was  his  hard 
lot  to  stand  there,  in  his  old  age,  and 
confess  that'  his  darling  child  had  done 
much  to  grieve  a  fond  parent's  heart. 
She  had  committed  what,  in  his  own 
eyes,  seemed  a  grievous  sin ;  for  she 
had  broken  her  word.  But  this,  he 
argued,  was  not  the  place  or  the  man- 
ner to  punish  such  offenses.  The  law 
of  contracts  never  was  intended  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  tribunal  of  conscience. 


If  the  plaintiff  could  show  that  he  was 
pecuniarily  the  loser  by  her  fickleness, 
the  jury  might  compensate  him.  If  be 
could  show  that  anymore  advantageous 
match  had  been  lost,  any  prospect  of 
advantage  blighted,  any  outward  loss 
or  suffering  entailed  upon  him,  these 
were  matters  of  which  they  might  pro- 
perly take  cognizance.  But  of  mis 
there  waB  n'o  pretense.  The  injury  in* 
flicted  had  spent  itself  in  the  inmost 
heart  That  it  was  an  injury,  a  deep 
and  galling  one,  he  most  humbly  con- 
fessed ;  but  it  was  one  which  could  not 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
highest  verdict  claimed  would  not  mend 
the  plaintiff's  heart  one  whit ;  the  low- 
est possible  would  more  than  compen- 
sate his  pooket 

All  this  seemed  to  me  very  good 
sense;  and  yet  I  was  convinced  that 
it  would  have  but  little  weight  with  the 
jury.  In  private  life  those  twelve  men 
would  each  probably  have  reasoned  in 
the  same  manner;  but  in  the  jury-box 
they  felt  it  their  solemn  duty  to  com- 
pensate, with  pecuniary  damages,  all 
the  sufferings  and  evils  of  the  world. 

Flourish  knew  well  this  idiosyncrasy 
of  jurymen,  for  it  is  one  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  panel  of  Oudamon 
county ;  and  he  framed  his  reply  accord- 
ingly. Under  the  charm  of  his  fervid 
eloquence,  Sam  (who,  m  rugged  health, 
and  with  a  bag  full  of  briefs,  sat  just 
behind  him)  became  the  most  dejected, 
the  most  Dlighted,  the  most  broken- 
hearted of  sufferers.  Bessie  (who  sat 
on  the  other  side,  with  that  same  be- 
witching smile  as  of  old,  rendered  only 
still  more  fascinating  by  a  puzzled  look, 
as  hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,)  grew  into  the  most  artful  avd 
dangerous  of  foes  to  human  happi- 
ness, whose  power  for  ill  those  intel- 
ligent jurymen  were  called  upon  to 
destroy,  by  the  all-powerful  spell  of 
exemplary  damages. 

Mr.  Flourish  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  brow,  and  sat  down ;  and  the 
jury  were  charged  in  the  most  approved 
manner. 

If  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  were 
convinced,  said  his  Honor,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  have  a  verdict,  they 
would,  of  course,  give  him  one,  unless, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion, 
and  upon  a  careful  revieV  of  all  the 
facts  in  the  case,  they  thought  fit  to 
find  for  the  defendant  As  for  the  mea- 
sure of  damages,  that,  of  course,  was 
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entirely  within  their  province  ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
suggest  that  if  they  took  one  view  of  the 
case,  those  damages  might  be  estimated 
at  a  high  rate;  while  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  took  a  different  view,  it 
woald  be  highly  proper  not  to  give  so 
large  a  verdict. 

With  these  lucid  instructions,  the 
jury  retired,  just  as  the  tavern  bell  over 
the  way  rang  for  dinner.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  we  reached  the  outer  door 
when  we  saw  them  filing  back  to  the 
court-room.  Back  returned  the  judge, 
with  anything  but  satisfaction  on  his 
face,  and  back  crowded  lawyers,  cli- 
ents, and  audience,  to  learn  the  result. 

I  had  not  judged  wrongly  as  to  the 
relative  effects  of  the  two  speeches  on 
the  jury;  but  I  own  I  was  somewhat 
astounded  when  the  foreman,  after  de- 
claring that  they  found  for  the  plaintiff, 
added,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice, 
"with  damages,  &ve  thousand  dol-. 
lars!" 

"  You  have  got  a  stunning  verdict," 
said  I  to  Sam,  as  we  walked  over  to  din- 
ner, "  but  how  much  will  you  realize 
from  it?" 

•'Nothing,  now." 

"  I  see,"  was  my  rejoinder,  "  Bessie 
will  be  an  heiress  one  of  these  days." 

"  'Squire  Littleton's  property  would 
not  pay  his  own  debts,  if  ne  died  to- 
morrow," replied  Sam.  "People  here 
think  he  is  rich ;  I  know  him  to  be  in- 
solvent" 

44  In  the  name  of  wonder,  then,"  I 
exclaimed,  *4how  do  you  ever  expect 
to  be  compensated  for  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  getting  this  verdict  ?" 

**  Do  you  remember  the  443d  page 
of  the  first  volume  of  Blackstone  ?" 

Of  course  I  could  not  acknowledge 
to  my  old  fellow-student  that  I  didn't ; 
but,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  recall 
the  precise  doctrine  taught  on  that  par- 
ticular page,  I  discreetly  dropped  the 
subject 

When  'Squire  Littleton  died,  not  six 
months  after  the  trial,  all  Pleasant  Val- 
ley was  astounded  by  discovering  what 
only  Sam  and  a  few  intimate  friends  had 
known  before;  namely,  that  his  only 
child,  the  supposed  heiress,  would  be 
left  nearly  penniless.  Mingled  with  the 
expressions  of  pity  for  her,  elicited  by 
this  intelligence,  were  many  sly  cuts 
and  shrewd  jokes  at  the  supposed  fail- 
ure of  Sam's  deep-laid  scheme.  The 
loungers  at  the  tavern,  and  the  knot  of 


evening  gossipers  in  the  grocery  and 
variety  store  reckoned  up  the  items  of 
his  expenditure  in  that  famous  case,  and 
chuckled  at  the  thought  that  the  wily 
lawyer's  speculation  would  foot  up  so 
largely  on  the  wrong  side.  They  were 
a  little  surprised,  afterwards,  to  find  that 
he  made  no  effort  to  repay  himself  out 
of  the  few  hundreds  saved  for  Bessie 
from  the  wreck  of  her  father's  estate. 
One  of  the  more  charitable  among  them 
even  suggested,  upon  one  occasion,  that 
Sam,  though  a  lawyer,  had  some  little 
generosity  left  But  this  notion  was 
so  instantly  and  generally  scouted  by 
his  wiser  companions,  that  it  never 
was  broached  again;  and  the  only 
theory  that  at  all  satisfied  their  minds 
was,  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else 
connected  with  Bessie  Littleton,  Sam 
was  fairly  non  compos, 

Bessie,  with  all  her  acknowledged 
faults,  had  been  a  favorite,  and  when 
her  father's  fine  old  house  was  sold 
under  the  hammer,  the  homeless  girl 
would  have  been  a  welcome  guest  be- 
neath many  a  roof  in  the  village.  But 
she  could  not  be  a  dependant  where  she 
had  almost  reigned  a  queen ;  and,  after 
a  few  weeks  of  restless  flitting  from 
place  to  place,  she  accepted  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  a  distant  city,  and  left 
Pleasant  Valley,  as  she  then  thought, 
forever. 

Bat  a  young  lady  can  change  her 
mind  many  times  in  the  course  of  two 
years ;  and  two  years  brought  her  back, 
she  had  gone  in  orphan's  weeds,  and 
with  eyes  dimmed  by  sorrow.  She 
came  back,  more  like  the  bright,  be- 
witching Bessie  of  her  earlier  days ; 
and  it  soon  came  to  be  whispered 
around  that  there  was  good  cause  for 
her  renewed  spirits — that  she  was  going 
to  make  an  excellent  match. 

These  rumors  soon  were  reduced  to 
certainty ;  for  on  Saturday  afternoon  a 
sprucely- dressed  gentleman  was  seen  at 
the  door  of  the  tavern,  and  the  next 
morning  that  same  sprucely-dressed  gen- 
tleman walked  into  the  village  church 
with  Bessie  on  his  arm.  Oddly  enough 
it  happened,  that  Sam  Saunders  had  rid- 
den over  that  morning  to  hear  an  old 
schoolfellow  preach.  The  comparison 
between  the  two  lovers,  as  to  the  out- 
ward man,  was  decidedly  in  the  new 
comer's  favor.  Grim  old  bachelorhood 
had  settled  down  prematurely  on  Sam, 
and  stamped  its  mark  on  his  careless 
attire,   and  his  bushy  hair;  and  hard 
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work,  in  a  hard  profession,  had  not  im- 
proved a  face  which  never  was  hand- 
some. The  stranger,  on  the  contrary, 
was  eminently  a  handsome  man,  and  no 
little  of  a  dandy.  His  face  was  a  per- 
ennial smile,  and  when  he  smiled  he 
showed  a  set  of  beautiful  teeth  that  you 
could  not  help  noticing.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  white  paling,  Bet  up  for 
the  express  purpose  of  preventing  you 
from  looking  any  deeper,  to  see  wheth- 
er so  beautiful  a  smile  really  came 
from  the  heart  or  not. 

During  the  week  that  followed,  Bes- 
sie was  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Innu- 
merable were  the  parties  of  pleasure 
executed  or  projected  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  her  lover  and  herself.  It 
speedily  became  known,  through  the 
half  dozen  confidential  friends,  to  whom 
she  had  whispered  the  secret,  that  she 
would  not  return  to  the  city  till  Mr. 
Nicherly  could  make  the  arrangements 
for  their  union.  Mr.  Nicherly  was  a 
prosperous  merchant,  and  of  course 
must  prepare  a  fine  house  for  his  in- 
tended bride. 

How  Mr.  Nicherly  and  lawyer  Saun- 
ders became  acquainted,  I  cannot  say, 
but  one  afternoon,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  week,  they  were  seen  walking  down 
the  street  together,  in  earnest  consult- 
ation. Stopping  at  'Squire  Littleton's 
office,  (where  Tom,  his  nephew,  still 
clung  to  a  remnant  of  the  old  man's 
business,)  they  were  a  long  while  closet- 
ed there.  When  Mr.  Nicherly  walked 
away,  it  was  with  a  very  quick  and 
nervous  tread,  as  of  a  man  who  had 
just  escaped  a  great  calamity ;  and 
when  Tom  Littleton  came  in,  he  found 
Sam  in  a  brown  study,  his  finger  rest- 
ing on  an  open  book.  It  was  the  first 
volume  of  Blackstone,  open  at  the 
four  hundred  and  forty-third  page. 

Bessie  Littleton's  fine  match  was 
broken  off.  Mr.  Nicherly  left  the  vil- 
lage in  great  haste,  after  writing  her  an 
elaborate  and  neatly-folded  letter. 
These  facts  were  speedily  known  and 
carefully  discussed  through  Pleasant 
Valley.  Some  people  said  it  was  just 
what  she  deserved,  while  the  more 
kindly-hearted  grieved  at  what  they 
thought  must  be  her  disappointment. 

But  if  they  expected  to  see  that  dis- 
appointment shown  outwardly,  they 
were  mistaken.  There  might  have 
been  a  tone  sharper  in  Bessie's  voice, 
after  that,  and  a  less  frequent  smile 
upon  her  face  ;  but  then  Bessie  would 


never  see  four-and-twenty  again,  and 
such  changes  were  natural.  Beside, 
she  had  now  sought  a  home  at  her 
cousin's,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Littleton's  tem- 
per, it  was  whispered,  was  none  of  the 
sweetest. 

So  Bessie  was  generally  allowed  to 
have  come  out  of  this,  as  out  of  some 
other  broken  engagements,  heart-whole, 
and  though  younger  girls,  who,  when  I 
knew  Pleasant  Valley,  were  running 
about  in  pantalets,  now  disputed  her 
belledom,  yet  Bessie  was  a  dangerous 
rival  for  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of 
them  still.  Still  she  was  the  one  indis- 
pensable participant  in  every  project 
of  gayety ;  and  if  you  peeped  in  upon  a 
bailor  pic-nic,  you  were  sure  to  find 
the  beaux  clustering  thickest  wherever 
Bessie  was. 

Thus  far  her  success  was  complete ; 
but  beyond  that  there  seemed  to  be  an 
invisible  barrier,  which  none  of  her  ad- 
mirers could  or  would  pass.  One  by 
"  one  her  younger  friends  dropped  from 
the  circle  to  become  wives,  and  littlo 
girls  whom  she  had  held  in  her  lap 
came  to  fill  their  places ;  and  once  or 
twice,  when  she  dropped  a  careless  re- 
mark about  "  forward  chits,"  she  start- 
ed to  hear  '*  old  maid"  whispered  as  a 
repartee. 

These  matters,  of  course,  were  all 
duly  talked  over  at  the  tavern,  and  in 
the  grocery  and  variety  store.  The 
opinion,  at  first  doubtfully  whispered, 
at  length  spread  wide,  that  Sam  Saun- 
ders must  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  this.  Old  Uncle  Ben,  the  man  of 
all  work  at  the  tavern,  claimed  to  be 
the  first  who  had  made  the  discovery. 
"  He  had  said  all  along  that  there  was 
some  witchery  about  that  judgment; 
for  his  part,  he  did'nt  know  much  about 
law,  but  he  knowed  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  all  such  matters  which  the 
lawyers  kept  mighty  clust  to  theirselves, 
and  folks  might  depend  that  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it."  These  surmises,  uttered 
with  profound  head-shaking-,  soon  in- 
vested the  case  of  Saunders  vs.  Little- 
ton with  mysterious  importance  among 
the  less  enlightened  of  Uncle  Ben's 
hearers.  Vague  rumors  crept  about, 
that,  whenever  any  of  Bessie's  admir- 
ers became  marked  in  his  attentions, 
Sam  Saunders  was  sure  to  be  seen  read- 
ing to  him  out  of  a  very  old  book,  after 
which,  as  the  story  went,  the  spell  was 
upon  him,  and  he  approached  die  lady 
no  more. 
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The  landlord*  like  the  store-keeper 
and  the  other  village  magnates,  for  a 
long  while  treated  their  rumors  with 
great  contempt  Bat  one  day,  when 
Tom  Littleton  happened  to  be  in  the 
bar-room  alone  with  him,  the  host 
ventured,  after  much  preliminary  con- 
versation, to  express  nis  wonder  that 
Miss  Littleton  had  never  married.  Tom 
turned  with  the  gravest  possible  face, 
and  in  an  impressive  tone  said : 

u  That,  sir,  is  in  consequence  of  the 
common  law  of  England !" 

After  this,  the  landlord's  incredulity 
vanished,  and  he  and  his  cronies  lis- 
tened with  wonder  and  attention  to  Un- 
cle Benny's  explanations  of  his  theory 
of  the  spelL  The  consequence  was, 
that  'Squire  Saunders  began  to  be 
looked  upon  in  aB  that  region  with  great 
respect,  as  a  man  of  tremendous  and 
mysterious  powers ;  and,  as  he  possess- 
ed a  wonderful  faculty  of  shaking  his 
head,  and  looking  wise,  whenever  any  - 
question  of  law  was  propounded  to 
him,  his  practice  increased  immensely. 

chapter  in. 

Some  three  miles  from  Pleasant  Val- 
ley, on  the  road  to  Edge-hill,  where 
'Squire  Saunders  lived,  is  the  Foster 
Farm.  By  that  title  it  is  known  in  all 
the  country  round,  for  five  genera- 
tions of  Fosters  have  owned  it  in  life, 
and  now  lie  in  the  little  flrrave-yard  by 
the  corner  of  the  orchard.  A  comely, 
tall,  sinewy  race  they  were,  frank  of 
speech,  honest  of  purpose,  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  Well  it  was  for 
them  that  they  possessed  the  latter  vir- 
tue, for  all  that  they  could  wring,  bv 
hardest  labor,  out  of  their  scanty  patri- 
mony had  been  a  comfortable  living, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  handing  down 
the  homestead,  from  father  to  son,  un- 
burdened by  debt 

The  present  occupant  of  the  place 
had,  in  nis  boyhood,  been  one  of  Bes- 
sie Littleton's  most  devoted  admirers, 
though  he  contented  himself  with  think- 
ing of  the  charmer  as  he  followed  the 
plough,  and  never  dared  to  give  his  love 
a  tongue. 

She  knew  it  well  enough,  the  little 
gipsy,  for  all  that;  she  had  read  it  in 
his  face  a  hundred  times,  and  laughed 
over  it,  in  private,  as  often. 

When  Bessie  came  back  from  the 
city,  David  Foster's  father  was  dead, 
and  his  widowed  mother  and  he  were 
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living  at  the  farm  together.  People 
spoke  of  him  as  a  likely  young  man, 
and  when  they  saw  that  he  never  lin- 
gered at  the  door  to  chat  with  the  girls 
after  meeting,  they  said  that  he  was 
wise  enough  to  avoid  his  forefathers'  er- 
rors. For  one  great  cause  that  had 
kept  the  Fosters  poor  was,  the  number 
of  white-headed  little  olive-branches 
that  always  had  clustered  around  their 
table.  David  himself  was  the  first  only 
child  in  the  annals  of  the  family. 
s  But  when  it  became  known  that  Bes- 
sie's city  match  was  broken  off,  and 
that  the  race  for  her  hand  was  again 
open,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  there 
were  many  things  in  the  settlement  of 
his  father's  estate— a  simple  job  it  was, 
heaven  knows — requiring  legal  advice, 
and  his  boyish  friendship  with  Tom  Lit- 
tleton was  renewed,  and  strengthened 
with  bonds  of  silver.  In  the  cold  win- 
ter Sundays,  too,  when  his  mother  could 
not  come  to  meeting,  Tom  rarely 
missed  him  at  tea-time. 

And  while  other  suitors  came  and  went, 
lured  on  by  Bessie's  fascinations,  and 
then  discouraged  by  her  scorn,  or  else 
awed  under  Sam  Saunders'  terrible  spell, 
David  made  slow  and  sure  progress. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  found 
courage  to  put  to  Bessie  the  tremendous 
question,  and  when  he  had  done  it,  he 
sat  like  one  who  had  spoken  with  an 
oracle,  and  waited  to  hear  his  fate  from 
inspired  lips. 

Bessie  had  it  in  her  heart  to  answer 
him  a  frank  yes :  for,  in  that  year  of  inti- 
mate friendship,  the  young  farmer's  man- 
ly truth  and  honest,  warm  feeling  had 
won  upon  the  best  part  of  her  nature, 
more  than  she  would  have  liked  to  con- 
fess. But  old  habits  of  flirting,  as  of 
anything  else,  are  hard  to  eradicate. 
Yield  without  a  struggle,  she  could  not. 
Say  no,  she  dared  not,  lest  the  youth, 
unversed  in  woman's  wiles,  should  be- 
lieve she  meant  it  She  had  not  even 
that  great  resort  of  young  ladies  in  her 
predicament,  a  father  to  refer  to.  And 
so,  finally,  as  the  best  thing  she  could 
do,  she  said  that  David  must  broach 
the  matter  to  her  cousin  Tom,  and  she 
would  be  governed  by  his  advice. 

Tom  was  at  the  office  that  evening, 
but  the  ardent  lover  could  brook  no  de- 
lay. Away  he  went,  his  heart  beating 
rapidly,  and  his  face  flushed  with  ex- 
citement, striding  along  with  such  steps 
as  men  can  only  take  when  traveling 
toward  happiness,  or  away  from  danger ; 
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and  when  he  reached  the  office,  he  flung 
hack  the  door  with  a  crash,  that  started 
from  profound  deliberations  not  only  its 
owner,  but  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  was  conversing — his  learned  profes- 
sional brother,  'Squire  Samuel  Saunders. 

The  great  errand  on  which  he  had 
come,  sank  unuttered  from  David's  lips, 
when  he  saw  the  terrible  'Squire.  The 
glow  fled  from  his  face,  but  not  before 
it  had  been  noticed,  and  its  import 
guessed,  by  one  of  the  party.  He  got 
no  chance  to  open  his  heart  to  Tom 
that  evening ;  and  when  'Squire  Saun- 
ders, rising  to  go,  proposed  to  set  him 
down  at  home  as  he  passed  Foster 
Farm,  David  followed  him  unresisting- 
ly, as  if  the  terrible  spell  were  on  him 
already. 

Their  conversation  as  they  rode  along 
was  very  interesting :  so  much  so,  that 
next  morning  David  rode  over  to  Edge- 
hill  to  finish  it. 

' '  That  you  may  see,"  said  the  lawyer, 
in  his  dry,  argumentative  way,  "that 
I  am  only  telling  you  the  exact  truth, 
I  will  read  you  a  few  lines  from  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  law.  This  book 
is  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  I 
read  from  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
third  page  of  the  first  volume." 

liiIfthe  wife  be  indebted  before  mar- 
riage, the  husband  is  bound  afterwards 
to  pay  the  debt ;  for  he  has  adopted  her 
and  her  circumstances  together.'  " 

The  lawyer  glanced  stealthily  at  his 
companion  as  he  closed  the  book.  But 
David  had  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  appeared  to  be  in  profound  thought. 

"  Suppose  it  comes  to  this,"  said  he, 
at  length,  "can  you  take  away  my 
mother's  right  in  the  farm  ?" 

"Of  course  not,"  was  the  reply; 
"your  mother's  thirds  for  her  own  life 
will  be  left  untouched.  But  the  execu- 
tion will  certainly  sweep  away  all  the 
rest." 

"  Then  my  mind's  made  up,"  said  the 
young  man,  rising.  "If  Bessie  knows 
this,  and  will  be  my  wife,  thank  God  I've 
a  pair  of  strong  hands  and  an  honest 
heart!  Your  execution  cannot  take 
them,  'Squire  Saunders !" 

Saying  this,  he  marched  out  of  the 
room,  without  even  a  look  at  his  oppo- 
nent's face.  Had  he  taken  one,  he 
would  have  read  there  an  expression, 
not,  indeed,  happy,  but  far  different  from 
the  angry  one  he  imagined. 

That  same  afternoon  Bessie  Littleton 
was  astonished  by  the  announcement 


that  'Squire  Saunders  was  in  the  parlor- 
and  wished  to  see  her. 

She  turned  deadly  pale  at  the  mention 
of  his  name,  and  her  heart  sank  as  she 
conjectured  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
Often  as  this  implacable  enemy  had 
erossed  her  path  of  late,  he  never  before 
had  come  to  wage  the  conflict  or  enjoy 
his  revenge  in  her  presence. 

The  conflict?  The  thought  flashed 
across  her  mind  that  there  never  had 
been  any  conflict  before.  His  plans  had 
worked  secretly,  and  she  had  known 
them  only  by  their  certain  effect.  There 
must  be  some  fault  in  them  this  time, 
or  he  would  not  be  forced  to  appear  in 
person  on  the  field ! 

The  blood  rushed  back  to  her  face  as 
this  exultant  thought  rose  in  her  mind. 
She  was  about  to  meet  her  foe  flics  to 
face,  and  she  entered  the  parlor  resolved 
on  a  terrible  struggle.  The  first  glance 
she  cast  on  Sam  was  intended  to  make 
him  quail.  She  might  as  well  have 
tried  with  such  a  frown  to  stay  an  im- 
pending avalanche,  or  awe  into  quies- 
cence a  granite  column  that  tottered 
over  her  head.  Not  a  muscle  of  that 
broad,  deep-lined  face  would  change  /or 
her  frown  or  smile,  now! 

He  lost  but  few  minutes  in  coming  to 
the  subject  which  had  occasioned  his 
visit 

"  Miss  Littleton,"  he  said, "  you  have 
accented  David  Foster." 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  not,"  was  the  reply, 
in  tones  meant  to  cut  the  impertinent 
querist  through  like  knives. 

"  Well,  you  have  not,  hot  you  wil 
That  I  know.  Do  you  know  what  will 
be  the  consequence  of  your  union  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  And  you  are  prepared  to  meet  it?* 

"Yes,  Samuel  Saunders,  I  ami  I 
have  borne  long  and  patiently  the  effect 
of  your  machinations.  I  will  bear  them 
no  longer.  If  David  Foster  loves  me 
well  enough  to  go  out  and  earn  bread 
for  us  by  daily  toil,  I  con  share  that 
bread  with  him  more  joyfully  than  I 
could  share  with  you  the  wealth  they 
say  you  are  acquiring." 

"  Bessie,  if  you  think  I  came  ben 
with  one  thought  of  asking  aught  for  my- 
self, you  are  mistaken.  That  time  has 
passed  with  me  forever !  But  with  re- 
gard to  David  Foster.  You  are  willing 
to  share  poverty  with  him:  I  do  not 
blame  you  for  it.  Are  you  willing  to 
bring  that  poverty  upon  him  ?  Will  it 
be  a  happy  thought,  when  you  see  his 
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fathers'  homo  in  a  stranger's  possession, 
that  but  for  you  he  might  still  have 
dwelt  upon  his  own  inheritance  7  Will 
no  blush  of  shame  mantle  on  your  cheek, 
when  you  remember  that  rum  and  beg- 
gary were  your  bridal  dowry  7" 

The  unequal  conflict  was  over.  Sam 
had  uttered  these  bitter  words  as  calmly 
as  he  would  have  enunciated  a  propo- 
sition of  law,  but  they  had  crushed  his 
opponent.  Bessie's  eyes,  which  she 
had  intended  to  use  with  such  terrible 
effect,  were  swimming  in  tears. 

"  Not  that,  not  that !"  she  cried.  "  I 
cannot  bear  that !  I  can  endure  all  your 
revenge  myself.  I  have  deserved  it — 
earned  it;  but  I  cannot  and  will  not 
bring  it  on  the  head  of  him  who  loves 
me  and  whom 1  love  /" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
sobbed  violently. 

Sam  bent  over  her  with  that  same 
strange  expression  which  had  followed 
David  Foster  out  of  the  office  at  Edge- 
hill. 

"Bessie,"  said  he,  at  length,  "you 
love  that  man  as  you  never  loved  be- 
fore." 

He  had  to  repeat  the  words  a  sec- 
ond time  before  she  replied.  Then, 
rising,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face: 

44  Yes,  Samuel,  I  do  !  Shameful  con- 
fession as  it  is*— most  shameful  be- 
fore you,  of  all  others — I  love  David 
Foster  as  I  never  loved  any  other  man, 
for  I  love  him  unselfishly." 

If  Samuel  Saunders  had  been  a  man 
given  to  emotion,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  from  the  trembling  of  his  lips, 
that  some  words  were  struggling  for  ut- 
terance there  which  could  not  find  a 
voice.  As  it  was,  he  only  stretched  out 
his  great  palm  and  took  Bessie's  hand 
in  it. 

"  Bessie,"  said  he,  at  length, "  we  have 
both  done  much  that  needs  forgiveness. 
That  my  own  sin  has  not  grown  beyond 
its  power  is  due  to  One  wiser  than  we  are. 
If  what  I  plotted  in  human  malice  has 
been  made,  as  I  now  believe  it  has, 
the  means  of  saving  you  for  a  truer 
happiness  than  otherwise  you  might 
have  known,  let  His  mercy  teach  us 


both  to  be  more  merciful  to  each  other's 
aults." 

With  one  pressure  of  her  hand,  he 
was  gone.  Five  minutes  after  he  stalk- 
ed into  the  old  office  were  years  before 
he  had  read  law,  and  dreamed  love 
dreams. 

4|  Tom,  my  good  fellow,"  said  he 
"  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper." 

When  David  Foster  came  into  the 
village  that  evening,  the  first  place  he 
entered  was  Tom  Littleton's  office.  Not 
with  the  quick  step,  the  glowing  face 
of  the  night  before,  but  slowly,  and  with 
compressed  lip,  like  a  man  who  is  keep- 
ing up  his  courage.  When  he  came 
out,  as  ho  did  five  minutes  after,  the 
glow  and  the  excitement  had  appeared 
again.  He  bore  them  strait  into  the 
presence  of  Bessie  Littleton,  and  with 
them  a  very  formidable  document, 
signed,  sealed,  and,  delivered  by  Samu- 
el Saunders,  of  the  town  of  Edge- 
hill,  in  the  county  of  Oadamon,  Esquire, 
which,  after  setting  forth  with  great  ver- 
bosity a  former  action,  in  which  the  said 
Samuel  Saunders  was  plaintiff  and  one 
Elizabeth  Littleton,  etc.,  etc.,  spinster, 
was  defendant,  and  a  recovery  had  there- 
in by  the  said  plaintiff  against  the  said 
defendant,  and  a  judgment  thereon  en- 
tered, went  on  to  say  that  the  said 
Samuel  Saunders,  for  divers  good  and 
valuable  considerations  moving  him 
thereto,  remised,  released,  and  forever 
discharged  the  said  Elizabeth  Littleton, 
not  only  from  the  judgment  aforesaid 
(which  seemed  to  David  and  Bessie  to 
be  all  that  was  requisite),  but  "of  and 
from  all  and  all  manner  of  other  ac- 
tions, causes  of  action,  judgments,  suits, 
controversies,  trespasses,  debts,  dues, 
damages,  accompts,  reckonings  and  de- 
mands whatsoever,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  the  day  of  the  date  of  these 
presents." 

Samuel  Saunders,  Esquire,  danced  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  his  life  at  the 
wedding  of  David  Foster  and  Bessio 
Littleton. 

The  last  time  I  visited  Pleasant  Val- 
ley I  saw  a  little  white-headed  boy,  who 
told  me  his  name  was  "  Thammy  Thaun- 
derthFothter!" 
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THE   USE   AND   ABUSE   OF   STIMULANTS. 

"  In  what  thou  eat'Bt  and  drinkeet,  seek  from  thence 
Doe  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight; 
So  thou  may'st  lire  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  for  death  mature." 


I.  Their  use  is  Universal. 

THE  business  of  life  is  to  live.  From 
the  earliest  infant  hour,  until  the 
latest  breath,  we  struggle  to  resist  that 
inevitable  decay  which  is  the  common 
lot  of  our  race.  To  provide  against  the 
tendency  of  our  bodies  to  oxydation— 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  latest 
chemical  theorists — has  required  all  the 
time,  and  labor,  and  talent  of  a  very 
large  class  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age. 

God  has  furnished  us  with  those 
instincts  necessary  to  seek  out  and  se- 
lect the  class  of  articles  best  adapted 
to  human  sustenance,  and  the  ingenuity 
to  appropriate  them  to  our  necessities. 
From  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  stimulants,  as  well  as 
food,  have  been  regarded  as  necessary 
to  animal  life,  and  the  development  of  its 
mental  and  physical  ability. 

Quotations  are  not  necessary  to  re- 
mind any,  who  are  at  all  accustomed  to 
read  the  Scriptures,  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  wine  is  associated  with  milk 
and  oil — with  fatness  and  abundance. 
Nowhere,  however,  is  there  the  slightest 
intimation  that  its  use  can  be  dispensed 
with.  The  modern  theories,  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  ancient  practice  of  sus- 
pended fermentation  and  "drugging," 
cannot  be  sustained ;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  that  the  wine  which  "  cheered 
the  heart  of  man"  would  intoxicate,  if 
used  to  excess. 

Its  temperate  use  is  everywhere  en- 
joined, ana  is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the 
.  virtues  that  distinguishes  the  true  Chris- 
tian; from  the  striking  denunciations 
of  Solomon  down  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Apostle: — uAdd  to  your  faith, 
virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and 
to  knowledge,  temperance."  All  nations, 
however  barbarous,  every  people,  how- 
ever isolated,  have  discovered  a  mode 
of  procuring  some  sort  of  stimulant. 
Almost  all  known  vegetable  substances, 
as  well  as  many  animal,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Probably  a 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  articles 
could  be  furnished,  frequently  of  the 
most    incongruous   description,    from 


which  an  intoxicating  element  has  been 
procured.  Unless  there  is  some  consti- 
tutional necessity  to  be  supplied,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account  for  this  instino- 
tive  ingenuity. 

We  may  safely  calculate,  then,  that, 
while  the  constitution  of  man  remains 
unchanged,  there  wifl  ever  be  manifested 
a  desire  for  stimulants,  and  that  they 
will  be  required  until  a  more  perfect 
physical  organization  is  attained.  While 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  no  per- 
son in  health  can  safely  employ  any 
article  that  intoxicates,  still,  while 
we  live  so  fast  as  now — while  we  bum 
the  candle  at  both  ends — while  the 
mind  and  body  are  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacities,  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time— there  are,  frequently,  conditions 
which  require  the  temporary  use  o£  a 
Btimulant  tonic 

IT.  STUfULANTS  ABE  XECESflABT. 

A  medical  writer,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  1855,  in  an  article  directed  to 
students,  says :  "  In  the  present  state 
of  public  sentiment,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  the  abuse  of  stimulants  by  edu- 
cated men  who  desire  to  set  an.  example 
of  temperance ;  we  are  not  sure,  that,  as 
far  as  the  health  of  the  individual  b 
concerned,  the  error  is  not  on  the  other 
side." 

And  again  the  same  writer  observes: 
"  We  acknowledge  that,  with  most  phj- 
sicians,  we  feel  very  often  a  reluctance 
to  advise  the  use  of  stimulants,  for  fear 
of  the  possible  formation  of  a  bad  habit 
But  we  have  too  often  seen  their  good 
effects,  when  ordered  by  a  practition- 
er, bolder  or  less  scrupulous  than  tfas 
greater  number  of  the  physicians  of  the 
present  day,  not  to  feel  strongly  per- 
suaded that  there  are  many  in  our  com- 
munity who  would  be  better  for  an  occa- 
sional stimulant.  It  is  true  that  one  in 
perfect  health  dees  not  need  it — cannot 
be  made  better,  and  cannot  but  be  made 
worse  by  it  But  this  is  the  condition 
of  not  so  large  a  number  as  is  generally 
supposed" 

That  very  many  persons  require  stimu- 
lants as  well  as  food — that,  while  often 
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injurious,  they  are  frequently  beneficial, 
and  even  necessary,  cannot  be  denied. 

in.  By  whom  Stimulants  aee 

NEEDED. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  person  in  health 
requires  stimulants,  still,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  there  are  so  many 
causes  operating  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  health,  that  a  pathological 
state — often  temporary — may  occur, 
needing  a  remedy  of  a  stimulant  charac- 
ter ;  even  in  cases  when  there  is  not 
present  a  condition  that  would  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  illness,  requiring  medi- 
cine or  a  physician. 

Foreigners  say  of  us,  that  we  are  a 
short-lived,  consumptive,  lanky,  pale- 
faced,  physio-taking  race.  With  regard 
to  the  two  first  points,  statistics  show 
that  they  have  nothing  to  boast  over  us ; 
and  the  successful  sale  of  quack  medi- 
cines in  England  shows  that  we  come 
honestly  by  our  physio-taking  propen- 
sities. That  we  are  lean  and  pale-faced 
must  be  very  apparent  to  one  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the  ruddy  faces  of 
Englishmen,  and  to  observe  the  fine 
color  which  distinguishes  the  counte- 
nances of  English  women,  even  up  to  an 
age  which  we  regard  as  advanced.  We 
are,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  an  over- 
worked people.  Our  physical  and  mental 
energies  are  constantly  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  The  first  impression  made  upon 
the  mind  of  a  foreigner  is,  that  we  are 
always  in  a  hurry.  Our  ambition  in- 
duces us  to  undertake  too  much,  and  we 
are  not  content  with  moderate  accumu- 
lation. We  grudge  the  moments  de- 
voted to  eating  and,  rest,  and  spare  little 
time  for  relaxation  or  holidays.  Thus 
a  large  number  of  our  middle-aged  peo- 

Ele  are  invalids.  They  have  accumu- 
ited  money  and  retired  rich,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  business  of  nursing 
an  overworked  and  debilitated  frame. 

The  results  of  medical  investigation 
and  the  progress  of  science  cause 
fewer  diseases  to  terminate  fatally,  and 
protect  the  lives  of  the  constitutionally 
feeble.  We  have,  therefore,  more  in- 
valids than  in  the  days  of  simpler 
habits,  when  the  community  was  made 
up  of  the  sick  and  well.  A  very  large 
number  belong  to  a  class  who  are  neither 
sick  nor  well.  It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  define  a  condition  of  health.  The 
majority  of  mankind  go  on  their  way, 
complaining,   from  the  cradle   to  the 


grave.  How  few  there  are  who  have 
no  malady,  acquired  or  inherited,  which 
exposes  them  to  illness.  How  few  there 
are  whose  stomach  and  brain  bear  the 
labor  which  is  rolled  upon  them,  with- 
out furnishing  evidenoe  of  uneasiness  ? 
Stand  at  the  corner  in  some  crowded 
thoroughfare ;  inquire  of  one,  who  knows 
every  passer  by,  now  many  enjoy  per- 
fect health ;  and  if  you  are  able  to  col- 
lect the  statistics,  the  result  will  sur- 
prise you,  unless  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  in  this  direction.  Step 
into  the  gallery  of  the  church  in  which 
you  worship ;  run  your  eye  along  the 
pews ;  examine  each  countenance,  and 
you  will  find,  alas !  very  few  upon  whom 
•the  cares  of  life  do  not  wear  heavily,  or 
who  do  not  secretly  suffer  under  some 
of  the  many  ills  "which  flesh  is  heir  to." 
In  the  period  of  youth,  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  are  usually  well  performed. 
He  now  scarcely  knows  he  has  a 
stomach,  who,  during  most  of  the 
years  of  his  life,  afterwards,  perhaps, 
must  consider  carefully  with  regard  to 
every  dietetic  indulgence.  Who  has 
not  looked  back  with  wonder  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  boyhood,  when  a  hatful  of 
apples,  or  pears,  or  plums,  frequently 
disappeared  under  the  apron,  especially 
when  visiting  forbidden  ground,  or  when 
a  whole  afternoon  was  too  short  to  sa- 
tisfy the  love  of  boisterous  games,  a 
quarter-hour  of  which  would  now  ex- 
haust all  the  physical  energies?  But 
this  period  of  youth— ever  the  most  de- 
lightsome and  the  most  healthy — some- 
times requires  more  than  nature's  ef- 
forts to  sustain  its  vigor.  The  eruptive 
diseases  of  childhood  leave  the  system  ex- 
hausted and  feeble,  requiring  stimulants 
to  bring  it  up.  A  little  later,  the  period 
of  girlhood  is  often  a  very  critical  one, 
in  which  the  aid  of  stimulants  is  emi- 
nently required.  Still  later,  youth  of 
both  sexes  develop  unequally — growing 
rapidly  in  height,  but  otherwise  gaining 
little — and  require  the  judicious  use  of 
the  same  agents.  To  the  mother,  during 
the  nursing  period,  they  also  afford  ma- 
terial assistance.  The  dyspeptic  finds 
their  judicious  employment  of  great  ser- 
vice. And  to  him  who  regards  himself 
as  entirely  well,  unusual  fatigue,  extra- 
ordinary watchfulness,  much  care  and 
anxiety,  excess  of  labor,  in  body  and 
mind,  or  both,  may  bring  a  condition  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ 
a  tonic  stimulus ;  while  as  yet  he  would 
hesitate  to  say  he  was  sick,  and  required 
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medicine.  To  the  valetudinarian  and 
convalescent,  as  well  as  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  stimulants  furnish  a  grateful  and 
valuable  health-giving  and  life-preserv- 
ing force,  by  means  of  which  vigor 
is  restored,  new  strength  imparted, 
and  the  usefulness  and  comfort  of  old 
age  extended  and  increased.  In  mala- 
rious districts,  stimulants  are  especially 
required.  Credible  authority  asserts 
that  amid  the  terrible  slaughter  which 
has  attended  the  building  of  the  Pana- 
ma railroad — an  enterprise  which  cost 
more  human  life  than  many  long  cam- 
paigns and  bloody  battles — none  enjoy- 
ed immunity  from  the  disease  except 
those  who  drank  habitually,  and  freely. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  many  other  accidents  and  diseases, 
stimulants  are  now  and  have  ever  been 
regarded,  by  physicians,  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  means  of  relief  which 
Providence  has  furnished  them. 

In  debilitated  and  exhausted  con- 
ditions, there  is  no  resource,  in  the 
present  state  of  science,  except  in  al- 
coholic and  diffusable  stimulants.  In 
this  respect,  they  occupy  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  race  which  they 
ever  have  since  the  earliest  period 
of  their  history.  It  is  true  their 
use  requires  the  exercise  of  sound 
discretion;  with  regard  to  which,  pro- 
fessional advice  should  be  Bought.  To 
some,  their  use,  in  any  quantity,  is  an 
evil.  There  are  many  who  are  constitu- 
tionally replete — every  ounce  of  aliment 
becoming  converted  into  the  elements 
of  blood — whose  ruddy  countenance  and 
bonhommie  make  them  favorites  in 
society.  This  class  need  no  stimulus ; 
to  them  it  is  a  manifest  injury.  A 
low  diet,  and  abstinence  from  exciting 
drinks,  and  from  much  animal  food, 
affords  them  the  only  chance  of  safely 
reaching  the  critical  period  of  life,  with- 
out being  overtaken  with  some  form 
of  apoplexy,  which  frequently  proves 
their  nrst  and  last  illness.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  this  class  that  they 
usually  desire  just  the  food  and  drink 
which  it  is  the  least  desirable  they  should 
employ;  and  they  are  frequently  re- 
strained with  difficulty.  Having  never 
suffered  illness,  they  laugh  at  their 
nervous  friend,  who  complains  much, 
but  energetically  pursues  the  business 
of  life,  and  whose  accomplishments  are 
often  incredible ;  yet,  like  the  willow, 
he  bends  under  the  attacks  of  diease, 
and  recovers,  while  his  sturdy  neigh- 


bor of  iron  frame  is    broken  by  its 
force. 

There  is  a  class  to  whom  the  world 
owes  much,   more,  probably,  than  to 
any  other,  whose  special  mission  in  this 
life  seems  to  be  one  of  action.   They  are 
usually  spare,  below  the  middle  sue, 
nervous,  ailing,  cannot  bear  excessive 
fatigue  of  an  unusual  kind,  their  men- 
tal powers  being  often  greater  than  thai 
bodily  abilities.   Some  of  this  class  re- 
mind us  of    a  frail  steamer  with  too 
large  an  engine,  which  racks  its  frame- 
work, and  while  driving  it  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose,  rapidly  de- 
stroys its  constitution.  These  are  usnaBy 
enthusiasts,  and  often  make  some  parti- 
cular matter  the  hobby  and  the  business 
of  their  lives.      They  live  just  about 
long  enough  to  make  their  mark  and 
die.      This  class,  of   whom  there  are 
many  examples  in  both  sexes,  frequent- 
ly need  mild  stimulants  to  sustain  them 
in  their  self-imposed  labors.    It  is  use- 
less   to  advise  rest  and  quiet;    tht% 
cannot  rest ;  inaction  to  them  is  intol- 
erable.    If  they  smoke,  it  does  them 
injury.     They  find  little  time  for  social 
enjoyments ;  an  hour  spent  in  chatting 
or  at  chess  would  seem  a  total  Joss. 
With  regard  to  them,  there  often  arrives 
a  time  when    the    physician,  or    the 
judicious  wife,  or  friend,  would  recom- 
mend the  use  of  some  gentle  stimulus 
to  relieve  the  over-taxed  system  from 
exhaustion,   consequent  upon  unusual 
bodily  labor  or  expenditure  of  mental 
energy. 

There  are  others  whose  framework 
seems  to  be  put  together  lightly ;  they 
are  frequently  tall  in  stature ;  white 
young,  they  are  frail,  though  seldom 
ill;  they  lack  energy,  apparently  from 
the  want  of  bodily  strength;  as  they 
approach  middle  life,  they  suffer  from 
what,  for  the  want  of  a  name,  is  called 
4  ( general  debility."  They  are  not  char- 
acterized by  great  mental  energy;  the 
mind  seemmg  to  sympathise  with  the 
body.  The  heart  seems  unequal  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  blood  to  the  farthest 
extremities.  These  people  get  great 
credit  in  this  world  for  amiability,  and  a 
sort  of  negative  excellence,  which  they 
surely  possess  to  an  eminent  degree. 
Except  dyspepsia,  which,  during  the 
dyspeptic  period,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five,  seldom  fails  to  give  them 
trouble— especially  if  their  habits  are 
sedentary — they  pass  along  feebly,  be- 
cause physically  unable  to  be  energetic ; 
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and  frequently  sink  at  their  meridian 
with  some  disorder,  characterised  mostly 
by  debility.  Females  of  this  class  suf- 
fer from  the  relaxing  diseases  peculiar 
to  their  sex,  within  a  few  years  after 
marriage ;  and,  if  over-taxed  with  do- 
mestic cares,  are  worn  out  by  the  ex- 
haustion which  they  produce.  These 
people  require  stimulants  more  than 
any  other,  and  their  judicious  employ- 
ment will  often  tend  to  ward  off  disease, 
and  relieve  various  disorders  to  which 
they  are  liable.  Happily,  persons  of 
this  habit  are  not  disposed  to  their  over- 
use ;  the  majority  of  drunkards  being 
found  among  those  who  require  no  stim- 
ulants. These  long,  lank,  Cassius-look- 
ing  persons,  feel  themselves  physically 
unable  to  indulge,  and  experience  con- 
stantly the  necessity  of  employing  mo- 
deration in  all  things.  There  is  little 
merit  in  their  prudence,  because  the 
least  indulgence  is  followed  by  unplea- 
sant consequences.  One  single  night's 
rest  lost,  or  one  sumptuous  meal,  or  a 
short  period  of  labor,  is  succeeded  by 
sensations  of  discomfort,  entirely  un- 
known to  those  more  highly  favored  in 
point  of  physical  capabilities. 

For  all  these  classes  of  persons,  and 
for  those  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
we  have  described,  stimulants  may  be 
pronounced  necessary. 

IV.  What  kinds  op  Stimulants  to 

USE. 

This  is  an  age  of  adulterations. 
Our  flour,  mustard,  vinegar,  pepper, 
meat,  tea,  coffee,  milk,  sugar,  butter, 
and  medicines  are  adulterated  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  very  fastidious  would 
scarcely  dare  to  eat  at  all,  if  made 
aware  of  the  full  extent  to  which  these 
practices  prevail.  The  quality  of  in- 
toxicating drink  has  much  to  do  with 
its  distressing  effects  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  man.  In  other  guise,  poisons, 
such  as  prussic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric 
acids,  logwood,  alum,  lead,  copper,  and 
every  other  sort  of  astringents  are  im- 
bibed, which  are  very  deleterious  to 
health  and  destructive  to  life.  Who 
has  not  observed  how  rapidly  the 
wretch  descends  who  sinks  into  the 
use  of  whisky  and  common,  cheap  adul- 
terated spirits  ?  The  mere  stimulating 
effect  the  human  system  will  long  re- 
sist, unless  the  quantity  be  enormous — 
but  a  frame  of  iron  and  nerves  of  brass 
cannot  withstand  the  influence  of  these 


poisonous  compounds,  which,  though 
sold  as  alcoholic,  often  contain  scarcely 
any  alcohol. 

Tobacco  is  the  most  popular  plant  in 
the  world,  although  introduced  to  its 
inhabitants  but  about  300  years  ago. 
It  is  most  consumed  of  all  vegetables, 
and,  next  to  salt,  is  the  most  used 
of  all  productions,  whether  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  is  partaken  of  by  saint,  by 
savage,  and  by  sage,  from  the  Equator 
to  the  Pole, -and  no  nation  has  declined 
adopting  it.  Two  millions  of  tons  are 
annually  produced,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  against 
it,  the  consumption  has  constantly  in- 
creased. Although,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  injurious  in  many  ways,  its  use, 
to  some  constitutions,. is  innocuous,  and 
there  are  those  who  employ  it  with  ap- 
parent benefit.  Most  persons  have  re- 
course to  it  who  have  been  reformed 
from  habits  of  intemperance,  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  comparatively  safe  substitute 
for  the  intoxicating  cup.  Opium  is  more 
employed,  by  far,  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Its  influence  is  evil,  and  only 
"evil  continually. "  Coffee  and  tea 
have  their  uses ;  but  they  are  liable  to 
great  abuse.  Alcoholio  stimulants, 
though  gratifying  to  some  extent  the 
same  kind  of  desire,  serve  a  much  more 
valuable  purpose. 

On  recently  looking  over  the  loose 
papers  of  a  medical  man,  eminent  in  the 
last  generation,  we  observed  that  he  was 
constantly  in  dread  of  inflammation, 
which  induced  him  continually  to  tap  the 
veins  to  prevent  mischief.  Either  this 
age  has  learned  much,  or  has  receded,  or 
else  the  constitutions  of  our  people  have 
changed ;  for  we  oftener  have  reason  to 
fear  an  atonic  rather  than  a  tonic  condi- 
tion ;  and  more  need  stimulating  than  de- 
pleting. Good  hearty  food,  and  enough 
of  it,  is  the  best  treatment  for  the 
healthy,  who  would  keep  so ;  and  tonics 
and  stimulants  are  valuable  for  the 
feeble,  to  bring  up  to  par  those  who 
have  sunk  below  it.  If  it  is  true 
that  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  require 
not  only  nourishment,  such  as  is  pro- 
cured from  fats  and  oils,  but  also  that 
the  blood  be  driven  through  the  lungs 
at  a  more  rapid  rate,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish more  perfect  oxygenation,  we 
require  some  trustworthy  agent,  of  a 
stimulant  character,  for  this  purpose. 
Under  these  circumstances,  good  brandy 
and  gin  are  especially  useful.    There  is 
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an  abundance  of  villainous,  drugged, 
adulterated  compounds,  which  are  deadly 
counterfeits,  constantly  sold  under  the 
name  of  the  -various  kinds  of  wines 
which  they  are  intended  to  imitate. 
The  manufacture  of  these  articles  has 
grown  into  a  trade,  and  the  adulteration 
commences  at  the  very  place  where 
they  originate.  In  view  of  the  adulte- 
ration of  port  wine  in  the  very  vats,  a 
writer,  familiar  with  this  subject,  says : 
"  If  you  would  get  pure  Port,  you  must 
go  to  Oporto,  make  it  yourself,  and 
ride  home  on  the  cask."  It  is  notorious 
that  there  is  more  champagne  annually 
drank  in  Paris  than  the  whole  cham- 
pagne country  produces;  the  greater 
part  must  be  adulterated.  Brandy  is 
very  expensive,  is  most  readily  adulter- 
ated, and  its  habitual  use  congests  the 
liver.  Gin  has  fewer  objections,  but  it 
is  often,  too,  fiery  and  exciting:.  Rhine 
wine  and  London  porter  are  frequently 
imported  pure,  but  are  very  expensive. 
Scotch  ale  or  porter,  at  twenty  shil- 
lings a  dozen,  is  no  more  available  to  the 
large  number  of  persons,  who  require 
an  article  of  this  kind,  than  gold  pills 
would  be.  With  regard  to  our  malt 
liquors,  they  are  often  prepared  with  a 
view  of  making  them  at  as  low  a  price 
per  barrel  as  possible,  and  are  fre- 
quently unfit  for  medical  prescriptions. 
Native  wine  is  not  yet  obtainable,  ex- 
cept at  a  large  price.  In  years  when 
there  has  been  a  plentiful  supply  of 
Harrison  and  Canfield  apples,  New 
Jersey  has  furnished  cider  unequal- 
ed  in  the  world  for  purity  and  excel- 
lence ;  this  article  supplies  the  re- 
quired want  in  a  large  number  of  cases ; 
but  for  several  years  the  market  has 
afforded  no  cider  fit  for  a  physician  to 
prescribe. 

There  has  recently  sprung  up  a 
new  kind  of  manufacture,  which  has 
seemed  to  supplv,  to  a  good  degree, 
this  want.  It  is  "Lager  Bier,"  or 
the  wine  of  malt  and  hops,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  European  countries  where 
the  soil  is  not  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  grape.  Many  physicians 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing 
this  article.  It  can  only  be  preserved 
during  the  summer,  in  deep  cellars, 
twenty-five  feet  under  ground,  every 
avenue  to  which  is  carefully  closed.  It 
is  sent  out  in  small  casks,  lined  with 
resin,  so  as  to  be  as  impervious  as  a 
glass  bottle.  It  is  very  weak  in  alcohol ; 
the  winter  beer  containing  two  and  one- 


half  per  cent,  and  the  summer  four 
and  one  half,  or  about  half  as  modi 
as  many  of  the  light  wines  of  Eu- 
rope. Other  malt  liquors  and  cider 
contain,  frequently,  ten  per  cent.,  while 
Port  and  Madeira  contain  twenty-five 
per  cent.  " Lager  Bier'*  is  so  called 
from  its  being  laid  away  in  ceSara, 
the  fermentation  being  arrested.  The 
name  signifies  stored,  or  stock  beer. 

It  is  often  useful  in  dyspeptic  and 
hysteric  cases,  during  convalescence 
from  disease,  for  nursing-mothers,  and 
in  conditions  of  feebleness,  when  ordi- 
nary tonics  would  not  be  borne ;  it  acts 
gently  without  producing  excitement, 
does  not  cause  headache,  does  not 
over  stimulate  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantities,  does  not  produce  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  and  acts  freely  upon  the 
kidneys.  In  many  of  these  respects  it 
differs  remarkably  from  all  other  malt- 
liquors;  beside,  its  manufacture  re- 
quires oleanlinees  and  purity. 

An  able  writer  on  the  subject  of  "Ame- 
rican wines/'  in  a  former  number  of  our 
magazine,  illustrates  the  possibility  that, 
before  long,  the  world  may  be  obliged 
to  rely  wholly  upon  this  country  for 
its  supply  of  wine.     The  geographi- 
cal limits  of  'the  United  States  are  al- 
most precisely  the  same  as  those  in 
which  are  produced  the  finest  grapes  of 
Europe.     By  the  patent  office  report  of 
1853,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the 
wines  produced  in  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  two  millions  of  dollars; 
ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  value 
of  the  tobacco  crop. 

There  is  not  an  indigenous  grape  in 
Europe ;  the  stock  is  of  Asiatic  origin, 
and  was  originally  introduced  amongst 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  by  the 
Phenicians.  The  wild  grape  of  Persia, 
having  been  propagated  through  many 
centuries  by  means  of  cuttings — a  me- 
thod of  reproduction  opposed  to  na- 
ture— has  at  length  been  attacked  by 
one  common,  fatal  disorder,  called  tht 
44  tfdium,"  which  threatens  to  annihilate 
it,  unless  recourse  can  again  be  had  to 
some  native  source. 

In  view  of  the  apparently  hopeless 
failure  of  the  wine  crop  in  Madeira  and 
Portugal,  in  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  the  adaptedness  for 
the  grape  culture  which  is  said  to  exist 
in  every  part  of  our  Union,  this  subject 
assumes  considerable  importance.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred sorts  of  grapes  in  this  country, 
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and  that  the  indigenous  varieties  in  our 
own  state  are  as  fine,  and,  in  many 
respects,  more  desirable  than  are  pro- 
duced in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Climate,  soils,  species,  and  modes  of 
culture  vary.  It  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  this  universal  disease 
arises  from  the  method  of  propagation. 
Europe,  accordingly,  will  have  to  return 
to  the  wild  grapes  of  the  steppes  of  Asia, 
or  resort  to  those  of  America.  The 
potatoe,  propagated  by  cuttings,  also 
seems  destined  to  fatal  decay  at  the  end 
of  300  years ;  while  the  grape  has  sur- 
vived, for  3000  years,  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagation. 

Should  the  original  tuber  from  its 
South  American  source  be  reintroduced, 
it  would  require  years  before  it  would 
become  the  mealy,  delightful  potatoe 
now  common  with  us.  So  our  na- 
tive grape  has  a  tough  skin,  and  lacks 
the  Savor  which  is  attained  by  a  few 
years  of  cultivation.  France  produces 
annually  924,000,000  of  gallons  of  wine, 
estimated  to  be  worth  nearly  140,000,000 
of  dollars,  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent scarcely  less  ill  proportion;  still, 
as  says  our  writer,  "  I  have  passed  three 
years  in  France,  where  I  never  saw  a 
drunken  Frenchman.  Eighteen  months 
in  Italy,  and  in  that  time  not  an  Italian 
intoxicated.  Nearly  two  years  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  which  I  cannot  say  the  same, 
bat  I  can  safely  aver  that,  during  that 
period,  I  did  not  see  twenty  drunken 
men ;  and,  whenever  my  feelings  were 
pained  at  beholding  a  prostration  so  sad, 
over  better  principles,  it  was  invariably 
on  an  occasion  of  extraordinary  fes- 
tivity." In  non-vinegrowing  countries, 
where  extravagant  duties  interdict  the 
use  of  wine,  it  would  appear  that  the 
consumption  of  spirits  has  increased  to 
an  alarming  degree.  "England,  with 
a  population  of  24,000,000,  consumes 
28,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  (exclusive 
of  porter,  ale,  and  beer) ;  while  France, 
with  a  population  of  33,000,000,  con- 
sumes but  15,000,000  of  her  own  bran- 
dies, and  of  these  a  large  proportion  is 
used  in  manufactures,  in  fortifying  wines 
for  shipment,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  fruits  and  confections."  The  manu- 
facture of  whisky,  spirits,  and  ale, 
for  home  consumption,  in  the  United 
State  (exclusive  of  exports),  amounts  to 
86,000,000  of  gallons. 

It  is  notorious  that  proofs  of  intem- 
perance are  loss  often  seen  in  those 
countries  where  a  mildly-stimulant  drink 


is  habitually  employed.  On  the  evening 
of  a  new  year,  in  Glasgow,  in  Scotland, 
a  traveler  will  see  more  drunken  people 
than  could  be  found  in  a  whole  year  on 
the  Continent.  We  have  visited  German 
cities,  where  fairs  had  called  together 
large  assemblages,  and  seen  those  peo- 
ple, who  are  habituated  to  the  hght 
beer  of  that  country,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  required,  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  a 
large  police  force  to  preserve  order, 
without  the  slightest  evidence  of  dis- 
order or  tumult.  The  700  students  of 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  present 
a  remarkable  example  of  roistering, 
rollicking,  and  fun,  and  drinking,  too, 
without  drunkenness  or  quarreling.  In 
France,  the  "vin  ordinaire"  frequently 
furnishes  a  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee. 
The  peasant  of  Tuscany,  Naples,  or 
Sicily  will  live  and  labor  upon  wine, 
oil,  and  maooaroni,  with  a  few  raw 
beans,  perhaps;  but  deny  him  his  wine, 
and  he  will  think  that  starvation  must 
be  the  inevitable  result  Like  the  Ba- 
varian peasant  with  regard  to  his  beer, 
he  would  rather  go  with  one  meal 
a  day,  than  be  deprived  of  his  accus- 
tomed beverage.  The  Ring  of  Bava- 
ria initiated  a  law  some  time  ago,  the 
'  title  of  which  was,  "  An  act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Intemperance,"  in  which  a 
bounty  was  offered  for  the  best  Bavarian 
beer — which  is  similar  to  our  "lager 
beer."  This  is  regarded  by  the  people 
to  be  as  necessary  as  bread,  and  is 
freely  used  by  the  best  physicians, 
both  in  the  hospitals  and  in  private 
houses. 

A  few  months  since,  thirty  thousand 
Germans  met  for  a  pio-nio  at  Elm  Park, 
near  this  city.  Many  wagon-loads  of 
beer  and  of  light  wine  were  consumed, 
but,  visiting  the  ground  late  in  the  day, 
we  witnessed  not  a  single  instance  of  in- 
toxication or  quarreling,  except  among 
some  Americans,  who,  were  afterwards 
apprehended  for  picking  pockets.  A 
large  police  force  had  been  stationed 
on  the  ground  by  the  Mayor,  but  this 
was  the  only  duty  they  were  called 
upon  to  perform. 

V.  Laws  against  the  Abuse  op 
Stimulants. 

From  the  day  when  Adam  took  the 
forbidden  apple,  his  descendants  have 
loved  to  partake  of  forbidden  pleasures ; 
nor  have  warnings  and  instructions  ever 
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succeeded  in  preventing  the  indulgence 
of  dangerous  appetites.  From  the 
earliest  ages  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  this  purpose.  Panther's  history 
of  China  furnishes  a  law  enacted  2100 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  of  a 
more  stringent  character  than  any 
ever  proposed  in  these  latter  days. 
They  condemned  to  death  lawyers  and 
certain  other  classes  of  society,  if 
found  in  a  condition  of  intoxication. 
They  destroyed  the  palm  and  other 
products  of  the  soil,  from  which  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  prepared.  The  his- 
torian relates  that,  notwithstanding  these 
enactments,  that  generation  proved  re- 
markable for  the  general  prevalence  of 
intemperance. 

The  ancient  Persians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans under  Romulus,  passed  very  strin- 
gent temperance  laws;  and  temper- 
ance societies  were  very  popular  in 
the  early  history  of  Greece.  The  Spar- 
tans and  the  Carthagenians  passed  most 
severe  enactments  againstin temperance. 
Lycurgus,  King  of  Thrace,  enacted  a 
44  Maine  Law,"  in  the  execution  of 
which,  not  only  were  the  wines  de- 
stroyed, but  the  vines  which  produced 
them.  Terbaldus,  a  Bulgarian  prince, 
did  the  same  seven  hundred  and  four 
years  after  Christ.  Charlemagne  made 
stringent  laws  against  grog-shops, 
drinking  healths,  and  other  incentives 
to  intemperance.  Constantino  banished 
rum-sellers  and  tore  down  their  houses. 
The  Chinese  forbade  the  culture  of  any- 
thing that  could  produce  intoxicating 
drinks,  until,  in  China,  rice  and  the 
palm-tree,  though  before  very  abundant, 
were  entirely  extirpated,  and  became 
unknown  productions.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  Chinese  found  new  methods 
of  obtaining  the  stimulant  principle. 
Mahomet  made  a  similar  law,  and  the 
followers  of  the  Crescent  became,  as 
the  whole  world  knows,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  be,  remarkable  for  their  effem- 
inacy and  for  the  indulgence  of  every 
sensual  appetite.  With  nervous  sys- 
tems, excited  by  coffee,  or  lulled  into 
dreamy  repose  by  tobacco  or  opium,  they 
fritter  away  their  shortened  lives  in  wild 
delirium,  or  stupified  insensibility,  until, 
at  length,  but  for  foreign  aid,  they 
would  no  longer  have  a  place  in  the 
family  of  nations.  There  are  forty- 
eight  enactments  against  intemperance 
upon  the  statute  book  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  alone,  since  1688,  and  more  in 
some  of  the  ether  States  during   the 


Bame  period.  Christians  of  every  age 
have  deplored  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
Politicians  and  governments  have  de- 
vised many  remedies,  to  obviate  and 
prevent  the  enormous  expenses  of  pau- 
perism and  crime,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  stimulants.  Such 
indulgence  not  only  debases  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul  of  man,  but  an  appetite  is 
thereby  created,  which  virtually  hands 
over  the  wretch  to  the  keeping  of  a 
fiend,  who  changes  his  whole  nature, 
destroys  his  natural  affections,  and  in- 
duces him  willingly  to  sacrifice  home, 
wealth,  fame,  prospects,  hope,  and  hea- 
ven. Who  that  has  seen  a  moral  wreck 
produced  by  this  cause,  and  has,  perhaps, 
endeavored  to  stay  the  monomaniac 
whose  downward  course  none  can  ar- 
rest ;  who  that  has  seen  the  good  wife 
mourn  over  the  lapse  of  her  husband, 
and  endeavor  to  lure  him  to  virtue; 
who  that  has  seen  the  orphan  children 
needing  bread  and  suffering  for  the  want 
of  education  and  employment,  but  has 
longed  for  a  cure  for  the  moral  pestilence 
and  has  cursed  the  conscienceless  re- 
tailer, who  was  willing  to  fatten  on  all 
this  misery?  None  have  witnessed  these 
things  without  wishing  for  some  law 
that  should  effectually  prevent  such  out 
rages,  and  suitably  punish  the  sordid 
wretch  who  would  rob  the  innocent  and 
ruin  his  neighbor. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  exalt  the  present 
age.  Wo  call  things  by  new  names, 
and  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  new 
era  of  experience  and  discovery.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  of  it,  however,  that 
none  have  equaled  it  in  moral  strength, 
and  in  the  prevalence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. The  great  law  of  scripture, 
li  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," and  the  principle  of  St  Paul, 
who  would  not  eat  meat  if  it  made  his 
brother  to  offend,  never  before  operated 
practically  on  so  many  minds.  The 
moral  energy  and  Christian  excellence 
of  our  social  system  is  evidenced  in  the 
prevailing  determination  to  prevent  and 
cure,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  evils 
of  intemperance.  The  people,  by  a  gene- 
ral uprising,  have  pressed  their  deter- 
mination upon  politicians  and  legislators, 
forcing  them  in  several  states  to  add  to 
the  statute  book  a  law  more  stringent 
than  any  ever  before  enacted  in  this 
country. 

This  remarkable  movement  is,  in  its 
aims,  altogether  worthy  of  sympathy; 
and,  if  it  could  succeed  in  producing  a 
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serious  and  permanent  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  intemperance,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  it  would  merit  the  earnest 
cooperation  of  every  honest  man. 

VL  The  Maine  Law. 

Although  the  form  of  this  law  origi- 
nated in  Maine,  still,  the  manufacture 
of  that  public  sentiment,  which  would 
render  its  enactment  possible,  has  a 
much  earlier  date.  For  its  real  origin, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  labors  of 
Beecher  and  Hewit,  to  the  ever- 
memorable  Clark,  who  originated  the 
temperanoe  pledge,  which,  during  the 
years  of  its  efficacy,  accomplished 
so  much  good ;  and  to  the  long-contin- 
ued and  persevering  labors  and  perma- 
nent records  of  the  "  American  Tem- 
perance Union." 

Philanthropists  and  Christians,  who 
had  expended  much  zeal  and  effort  in 
favor  ot  temperance  reform — while  they 
saw  very  great  improvement ;  while  in- 
toxicating drinks  had  been  banished  from 
the  sideboards  of  most  families ;  while 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  moral  influ- 
ence abstained  from  their  use  ;  and  the 
principles  of  temperance,  which,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before,  were  scoffed  at, 
had  now  become  universally  received  by 
the  good  and  virtuous,  and  it  was  no 
longer  an  opprobrium  to  be  a  teetotaler 
— still,  as  we  say  philanthropists  and 
Christians  were  impressed  with  a  con- 
viction that  there  yet  remained  much  in 
the  habits  of  the  community  which 
needed  reformation. 

Dram-shops  abounded.  The  young 
men  were  presented  with  the  intoxica- 
ting cup  at  public  dinners ;  and  festival 
occasions  were  not  regarded  as  complete 
without  their  use.  The  tavern  was  the 
rallying  point  in  many  communities,  and 
furnished  the  place  of  meeting  on  any 
occasion  which  called  the  people  to- 
gether. Youth  associated  in  military 
and  fire  companies,  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  be  regarded  as  fashionable 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  temptation. 
Temperance  was  growing  less  popular, 
there  was  an  apparent  disposition  in  the 
community  to  relapse  into  habits  of 
excess ;  yet,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
more  that  the  advocates  of  temperance 
could  do. 

At  this  juncture,  the  experiment  of  a 
prohibitory  law  was  conceived.  It  was 
eagerly  regarded  as  the  "Eureka,"  by 
means  of  which  this  giant  evil  could  be 


effectually  vanquished.  But  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  law,  with  all  its  stringent 
provisions,  loses  sight  of  the  operations 
of  human  nature.  The  word  "prohibi- 
tory" would  seem  to  imply  the  pos- 
sibility of  forbidding  effectually  the  use, 
in  any  form,  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
The  feature  of  the  present  law  of  Maine, 
which  imprisons  the  traveler  who  has 
a  vial  of  brandy  among  his  baggage, 
or  the  porter  who  leaves  a  bottle  at 
a  dwelling,  or  fines  the  physician  who 
furnishes  it,  seems  to  suppose  the  pos- 
sibility of  legislators  making  dietetic 
regulations  which  shall  be  regarded  as 
binding  upon'  the  community. 

There  is  no  prinoiple  with  regard  to 
which  men  are  so  sensitive  as  that  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  A  small  community  might 
be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
idiosyncrasy  drew  them  into  intemper- 
ance, to  relinquish  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants. But  it  is  Utopian  to  expect 
that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  will 
consent  to  a  law  that  shall  decide 
for  them  questions,  relating  to  their 
diet  and  regimen,  which  it  is  emi- 
nently their  province  and  right  to 
decide  for  themselves.  By  attempting 
too  much,  there  is  danger  of  losing  im- 
portant vantage  ground,  and  of  failing 
to  obtain  such  wise  enactments  as  can 
be  effectively  enforced. 

No  one,  who  has  studied  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  mind,  can  feel  any 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  public 
sentiment.  Publio  opinion  nowhere  so 
readily  changes.  Like  the  tides  of 
ocean,  it  sets  strongly  in  one  direction, 
and  then  as  strongly,  perhaps,  in  the  op- 
posite. There  is  a  national  tendency  to 
overdo.  A  law  that  will  best  arrest  and 
cure  tippling,  and  reform  the  habits  of 
society,  in  order  to  be  sustained  and 
effective,  must  not  unnecessarily  restrain 
and  embarrass  the  discreet  and  law- 
abiding  portion  of  the  c6mmunitv .  With 
regard  to  all  moral  questions,  it  seems 
to  be  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve one's  reputation  for  their  sincere 
advocacy,  to  adopt  the  notions  and 
opinions  of  some  clique.  No  cause  has 
suffered  more  from  cuqueism  and  ultra- 
ism  than  that  of  temperance.  Tears 
ago,  none  were  regarded  as  competent  to 
advocate  it  except  those  who  had  some 
personal  experience  of  its  ill  effects. 
Familiarity  with  bar-rooms  furnished  a 
passport  to  pulpits  and  popular  favor ; 
and  men  publicly  related,  without  blush- 
ing, the  manner  in  which  they  were  car- 
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ried  home  on  a  board,  or  rolled  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  More  recently  it  has 
been  demanded,  in  some  communities, 
that  he  who  would  be  regarded  as  a 
sincere  advocate  of  temperance,  with- 
out danger  of  ostracism  or  reproach, 
must  join  one  of  some  half-dozen  secret 
associations — must  appear  in  an  upper 
story,  gaining  admittance  by  signals  and 
pass-words,  and  there  wear  regalia, 
and  acknowledge  a  new  speoies  of  bro- 
therhood. The  present  demand  upon 
the  friend  of  temperance  is,  that  he 
should  fall  in  with  the  popular  fancy 
for  the  most  stringent  law  that  can  be 
enacted,  and  assist  into  office  every- 
body who  desires  to  make  use  of  him  for 
that  purpose. 

From  Maine  to  Georgia,  public  at- 
tention has  been  arrested  to  this  new 
scheme  which  aims  to  treat  stimu- 
lants like  arsenic  and  strychnine — to 
prohibit  their  sale  under  any  circum- 
stances, except  as  a  medicine,  or 
for  mechanical  or  chemical  purposes. 
Opinions  seem  to  differ  as  much  with 
regard  to  the  practicability  of  the  new 
measure — which,  with  emendations  and 
trifling  alterations,  has  been  adopted 
in  several  States — as  do  the  several 
judicatories  with  regard  to  the  mode 
of  enforcing  it  While  not  a  single 
conviction  has  followed  a  breach  of  the 
law  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts,  and 
while  in  New  York  and  the  western 
states  it  is  found  impracticable,  un- 
wieldy and  easily  evaded,  there  are 
many  who  believe  it  not  only  possible 
to  carry  out  this  law,  but  to  make  one 
even  still  more  stringent.  Mr.  Dow 
regards  it  as  feasible  to  institute  an  ex- 
amination of  baggage  on  the  frontier  of 
every  town,  like  that  of  an  Italian  cus- 
tom-house—to  fine  and  imprison  men  for 
acts  which  may  be  inconsiderately,  or 
conscientiously  performed,  and  for  prac- 
tices by  no  means  g  nerally  disap- 
proved. Mr.  Delavan  predicts,  as  the 
result  of  legislation,  the  prohibition,  in 
the  very  commercial  metropolis  of  our 
country,  of  all  commerce  in  an  article 
which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  material 
commodities  now  manufactured  or  im- 
ported; and  insists  that  none  but  teeto- 
talers shall  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
office.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks  the  Maine  law 
is  needed  in  the  wine  districts  of  Franco ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  (an  English 
clergyman)  finding  that  four  drams  a 
day,  with  his  sedentary  and  studious 
habits,  produced  hypochondriasis  and 


dyspepsia,  concludes  that,  in  any  quan- 
tity, the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 
stomach  is  deleterious— that  it  is  at 
war  with  the  human  system,  and  is 
never  required,  scarcely,  for  medicine— 
that  our  Saviour  did  not  make  any  in- 
toxicating wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee — that 
the  ancients,  though  they  drank  gaDons 
at  a  sitting,  preferred  that  which  did 
not  intoxicate,  and  that  the  communion 
should  not  be  administered  in  anything 
we  call  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  then 
are  many  excellent  men,  and  they  are 
greatly  m  the  majority,  who  regard 
these  views  as  Utopian,  nowise  and 
contrary  to  facts  and  experience. 

A  law  permitting  all  to  sell  who 
pleased,  but  making  dealers  responsible 
for  the  effects  of  their  business,  would, 
probably,  accomplish  all  that  legislation 
can  do.  The  law  should  not  receive  into 
its  treasury  the  price  of  blood,  and 
tears,  and  destitution.  If  the  business 
is  wrong,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  make 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  abet  it  part- 
ners in  the  sin.  We  should  arrest  and  fine 
or  imprison  every  person  fbundiDtoxica- 
ted.  When  it  can  be  discovered,  he  who 
sold  the  drink  should  be  fined  to  the  same 
amount.  If  the  intoxicated  person  is  im- 
prisoned, the  dealer  should  par  enough 
to  support  his  family  daring  the  period 
of  incarceration.  Such  a  law,  though 
regulatory,  would  prove  more  prohibi- 
tive than  the  long  and  complicated 
statute  which  has  been  recently  enacted 
in  several  of  our  states. 

VII.  New  Remedial  Instttutioss. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
remote  causes  of  intemperance.  He 
man  who  lives,  perhaps,  in  a  rear  base- 
ment, having  no  other  prospect  than  tn 
unpainted  fence  and  a  barrel  of  ashes- 
stifled  with  noxious  odors-— has  no  horn 
where  he  can  rest  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  day.  He  naturally  desires  to  escape 
from  the  discomfort  of  such  a  habita- 
tion, and  seeks  congenial  society  where 
the  instinctive  love  of  association  may 
develop  itself.  The  grog-shop  ever  opens 
an  inviting  retreat— in  winter  it  is  com- 
fortably warm,  and  furnished  with  every 
requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse.  In  this  country,  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  the  unfortunate  appetite 
for  alcoholic  preparations  and  strong 
liquors  leads  many  through  these  social 
enjoyments  into  fatal  habits  of  intem- 
perance. The  model  lodging-houses, 
so  richly  endowed  by  Abbot  Lawrence, 
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of  Boston,  whose  death  is  a  national 
loss,  promise  certain  progress  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  institutions  of  the  kind  may  not  be 
confined  to  that  city. 

Our  people  are  not  content,  as  are 
those  of  France,  with  meeting  together 
and  simply  sipping  sugar  and  water. 
Their  evening  gatherings,  military  pa- 
rades, agricultural  shows,  arbitration 
meetings,  target  excursions,  and  fire- 
men's demonstrations,  beginning  and  ter- 
minating at  a  grog-shop,  have  ever 
proved  a  prolific  source  of  evil  to  our 

oung    men,  and  to   the    community. 

t  is  the  absence  of  provision  for  the 
social  wants  of  the  poor  that  proves 
the  producing  cause  of  a  large  amount 
of  intemperance.  An  English  writer, 
speaking  on  this  subject,  says : u  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  Germany 
have  no  restrictions  with  regard  to  in- 
toxicating drinks ;  still,  very  little  in. 
temperance  is  seen  in  those  countries, 
while  our  statute  books  are  filled  with 
laws,  and  intemperance  is  the  national 
vice  of  the  British  islands,  for  the  want  of 
education  and  improvement  in  the  moral 
tone  of  society." 

The  Americans  are  in  many  respects 
like  the  English.  As  a  people,  we 
are  too  utilitarian — have  too  few  holi- 
days— too  little  to  interest  and  amuse 
the  million.  Conversation  rooms,  lighted 
and  well  warmed,  with  music  to  cheer 
and  enliven,  with  books  and  papers  for 
the  studious,  and  the  implements  for 
interesting  and  harmless  games,  would, 
to  a  great  degree,  supply  the  want 
Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
Like  children,  their  amusements  require 
directing,  or  their  hours  of  idleness  and 
relaxation  will  not  fail  to  be  more  than 
lost.  These  are  just  the  periods  of 
time  in  which  bad  habits  are  formed  and 
perpetuated.  A  public  institution,  embra- 
cing a  free  library,  and  furnishing  globes 
and  maps,  would  be  invaluable  in  every 
populous  town.  How  enviable  the  posi- 
tion of  him  who  has  the  means  and  dis- 
position to  found  such  an  establishment 
— blessing  the  community  long  after  he 
is  dead,  and  passing  down  to  unborn 
generations  the  humanizing  and  Chris- 
tianizing influences  thus  happily  inaugu- 
rated! 

These  remarks  are  especially  applic- 
able to  our  own  native  population.  As 
for  the  Irish,  they  have  brought  with 
them  the  drinking  habits  and  usages 
which  seem  to  belong  to  the  Green  Isle, 


and  distinguish  them  as  much  as  the 
brogue  which  enables  the  listener  to 
determine  their  nationality.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  life  of  an  Irishman  in 
this  country  is  only  &ve  years,  and  of 
this  mortality,  intemperance  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  present  generation  who  come  to 
this  country,  mostly  at  adult  age,  can 
be  recovered  from  those  habits.  For 
them,  the  rfew  social  institution  of  which 
we  are  speaking  can  do  but  little. 
The  most  stringent  laws  which  can  be 
enforced  and  sustained  will  best  enable 
them  to  avoid  their  characteristic  in- 
temperance and  want  of  providence. 

Alluding  to  this  subject,  the  New  York 
Independent  says : — "  We  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  facts  that  already  exist, 
nor  to  those  difficulties  which  the  car- 
rying into  effect  of  the  Maine  law  among 
us  will  inevitably  breed  and  cherish. 
By  the  enforcement  of  that  law,  thou- 
sands of  men  in  our  city  will  be  deprived 
of  an  habitual  stimulus  and  source  of 
pleasure.  What  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  lager  bier  saloons,  and'  the  hun- 
dreds of  den's  for  drinking  and  gamb- 
ling which  infest  our  city  F  Are  these 
men  to  have  nothing  supplied  to  them 
for  that  which  is  taken  away  ?  Truly, 
if  this  is  to  be  so,  it  may  be  well  doubted 
if  the  law  is  wholly  a  gain  or  not.  Some 
amusement  they  must  have,  some  re- 
creation they  will  have ;  if  you  take  away 
their  drink,  they  will  seek  lower  plea- 
sures still,  such  as  are  untouched  by 
law,  unless  they  are  provided  with 
means  whereby  they  may  improve  and 
elevate  their  lives." 

Allusion  is  made  in  this  extract  to  our 
German-born  population,  which  is  al- 
ready very  numerous.  They  are  careful, 
provident,  and  industrious.  They  are 
comparatively  seldom  found  in  our  alms- 
houses and  jails.  Such  an  establish- 
ment as  has  been  alluded  to  would  be  a 
great  boon  to  them.  It  is  true  they 
spend  too  much  of  their  earnings  in  lager 
bier,  which  they  drink  in  unreasonable 

Suan tides,  and  at  unseasonable  hours; 
ut  they  seldom  become  drunk,  or  abuse 
their  families,  or  neglect  their  business. 
The  character  of  the  German  people  is 
not  entirely  apprehended.  Consider- 
able experience,  gained  among  this  peo- 
ple in  Europe,  has  induced  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  misunderstood, 
because  they  can  be  noisy  and  merry 
without  being  drunk,  and  because  then? 
habits,  manners,  customs,  tastes,  and 
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language  are  so  essentially  different 
from  our  own.  They  have  come  here 
in  numbers  so  large,  that  their  national 
peculiarities  are  perpetuated,  and  they 
assimilate  slowly  with  our  people.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would 
contribute  to  their  physical  and  moral 
advantage,  or  that  it  would  be  just,  to 
take  from  them  a  drink  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  ever  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  necessary.  They 
have  habits  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  have  a  right  to  indulge  them,  if  not 
^  injurious  to  the  community  among 
whom  they  reside.  They  are  honest, 
law-keeping,  and  industrious  citizens. 
They  take  their  wives  and  children  with 
them,  when  they  drink.  They  are 
merry  and  go  home  sober.  If  the  law 
forbids  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
and  they  are  driven  to  the  miserable, 
villainous,  drugged,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
bad  whisky  mixtures  (for  they  must 
have  something),  which  will  be  clandes- 
tinely conveyed  in  any  quantity,  despite 
the  most  stringent  laws  that  can  be 
enacted,  they  will  suffer  a  dreadful  moral 
deterioration,  and  be  reduced  to  some 
extent  to  the  condition  of  the  whisky 
and  gin-drinking  classes  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Great  Britain. 

There  are  unfortunates  born  into 
this  world,  who,  from  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  mind  or  body,  or  both,  or 
from  inherited  waywardness,  ruinous- 
ly imbibe  alcoholic  poison.  This  class 
of  persons  deserve  and  require  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbors ;  and  the  law  ought 
to  take  care  of  them,  because  they 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
When  they  marry,  they  bring  wretch- 
edness to  their  families.  They  neg- 
lect to  provide  for  them ;  they  squan- 
der the  earnings  of  others,  and  rush 
headlong  to  destruction.  On  precisely 
the  same  principle  that  lunatio  asylums 
ore  appointed,  should  these  people 
be  cored  for  and  restrained,  as  those 
should  be  restrained  whose  cupidity  in- 
duces them  to  contribute  to  their  un- 
doing. There  ought  to  be  an  asylum 
for  drunkards  where  thej;  could  be  con- 
fined— not  as  felons  or  with  the  guilty 
— but  treated  with  kindness  and  consi- 
deration. 

This  institution  should  be  so  arranged 
that  no  disgrace  would  necessarily  ao- 
crue  to  a  residence  there.  The  odium, 
if  any,  should  be  completely  removed, 
by  having  the  committal  come  from  the 


hands  of  the  family  physician,  perhaps, 
who  knows  the  case,  instead  of  from  the 
official,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter but  that  it  involves  costs.  A  place 
like  this,  where,  like  a  weather-beaten 
vessel,  the  victim  of  self-indulgence 
could  haul  up  and  refit,  would  accom- 
plish much  for  this  class  of  the  commu- 
nity who  swell  our  criminal  calendar,  and 
contribute  to  increase  the  expenses  of 
pauperism,  as  well  as  furnish  the  excit- 
ing cause  of  riot  and  disturbance.  To 
this  institution  every  person  found  in- 
toxicated should  be  sent. 

VIII.  The  Present  Danger. 

Those  nations  which  are  accustomed 
to  government  espionage,  might  be 
tolerant  with  regard  to  inquiries  into  the 
contents  of  their  pantries  and  cellars; 
and  in  this  country,  a  desire  to  serve  the 
moral  interests  of  society  may  induce 
endurance  for  awhile,  but  excessive 
stringency  in  the  law  will  surely  be- 
come irksome,  and  produce  injurious 
reaction.  It  is  but  a  popular  fiction  that 
everything,  which  by  abuse  may  in- 
toxicate, is,  when  properly  used,  poison- 
ous in  its  effect  and  baneful  in  its 
influence.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Christian 
self-denial  requires  forbearance,  with 
regard  to  anything  that  is  believed  to 
be  necessary  or  useful,  because  there 
are  some  who  will  use  it  to  their  undoing. 
If,  in  our  apple  districts,  families  regard 
a  glass  of  cider  as  desirable,  or  in  our 
vine-growing  communities,  or  among 
our  foreign  population,  light  beer  or 
mild  wines  are  considered  necessary, 
it  is  not  plain  that  the  law  has  any 
right  to  forbid  their  use,  or  that  it  is 
expedient  to  do  so. 

"  Festina  lente"  is  an  important  max- 
im in  all  movements  which  demand  a 
radical  change  in  society.  Legislation 
cannot  relieve  Christians  and  philan- 
thropists from  the  necessity  of  prac- 
ticing the  virtue  of  temperance,  and 
inducing  others  to  practice  it  WhOe 
looking  up  to  Hercules,  as  did  the  wag- 
oner in  the  fable,  there  is  danger  of 
our  forgetting  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  individual  effort.  There  is 
reason,  above  all,  to  fear  that  the  final 
result  of  the  attempt  to  suppress  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by  prohibi- 
tive laws,  may  be  a  relapse  into  a 
worse  condition  of  things  than  pre- 
vailed before  the  temperance  reform 
began. 
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AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


A  Crop  of  Novaua.— The  autumn  brings 
ns,  along  with  the  pears  and  grapes,  a 
large  ingathering  of  novels,  and  these,  like 
the  fruit,  are  some  of  them  under-ripe, 
some  just  ripe  enough,  and  some  so  over- 
ripe as  to  be  rotten.  Among  the  names 
to  be  recorded  are  Twice  Married,  Clouds 
and  Sunshine,  Oakfield,  Ethel,  or  the 
Double  Error,  Aspirations,  Light  and  Dark- 
ness, The  Old  Homestead,  The  Old  Farm 
House,  The  Rag  Picker,  Isora's  Child,  The 
Elder  Sister,  The  Match  Girl,  The  Deserted 
Wife,  etc.,  etc  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
we  confess  to  have  read  the  greater  part 
of  these  without  having  been  obliged  to 
send  for  a  physician,  or  exciting  the  solici- 
tude of  our  friends  as  to  the  continued 
sanity  of  our  intellects.  At  the  same  time, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  had 
much  experience  in  this  line,  and  that  our 
head  is  become  very  hard.  We  should 
not  advise  any  immature  or  unseasoned 
brain  to  expose  itself  to  the  same  operation. 

Twice  Married,  as  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  are  aware,  is  a  pleasant  and 
graceful  little  humorous  tale  of  New  Eng- 
land life,  full  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
region  to  which  it  relates,  abounding  in 
truthful  descriptions  of  nature,  and  with 
a  plot  most  ingeniously  contrived  and 
wrought  out.  As  a  brat  of  our  own  nursing, 
we  entertain  for  it,  of  course,  a  most 
motherly  kindness  and  regard,  and  com- 
mend it  heartily  to  the  good  will  of  all 
strangers.— Clouds  and  Sunshine  is  a  story 
by  Reade,  whose  piquant  and  charming 
sketches  of  Christie  Johnson  and  Peg  Wof- 
fington  have  lifted  him  at  once  to  a  high 
rank  among  our  tale-wrights.  There  is 
such  dramatic  life  and  movement  in  his 
incidents,  such  cleverness  of  characteriza- 
tion, and  such  crispness  and  vivacity  of 
style,  that  his  books  please  almost  every- 
body. They  have  all  the  braciness  and  ' 
glitter  of  a  clear,  cold  morning  of  the  au- 
tumn. Even  in  those  parts  which  relate 
to  the  close,  artificial  life  of  theatres  and 
cities,  there  is  a  sound  and  healthful  feel- 
ing for  nature,  and  a  good  honest  morality. 
His  habit  of  writing  for  the  stage  has 
taught  him  to  leave  out  the  dull  parts  (by 
which  we  mean  wearisome  descriptions  of 


persons  and  things),  and  to  concentrate  his 
story  into  dialogues  and  actions.  The 
same  habit,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes 
betrays  him  into  flippancy,  but  he  is  al- 
ways genial,  entertaining,  and  lively. — 
Oakfield  is  a  most  serious  and  earnest  ex- 
position of  the  life  of  the  English  officers 
in  India,  written  by  Lieutenant  Arnold,  a 
son  of  the  lamented  Dr.  Arnold,  and  brother 
to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  poet,  whose  works 
were  recently  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
Describing  the  experiences  of  a  young  en- 
sign, of  strong  religions  convictions,  who 
went  to  the  East  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  it  gives  the  most  startling 
pictures  of  the  moral  degradation  and  false 
aims  of  the  greater  part  of  the  official  corps. 
With  all  his  father's  lofty  sense  of  duty, 
and  all  his  brother's  fine  culture  and  poetic 
sensibility,  he  exposes  the  selfishness,  the 
animalism,  and  the  low,  worldly  ambition 
of  the  army ;  but  while  he  writes  with  the 
sturdy  zeal  of  a  reformer,  he  maintains 
the  good  sense  of  the  scholar  and  the  gen- 
tleman. His  book,  relating  to  a  branch 
of  English  politics  in  which  we  Americans 
do  not  often  interest  ourselves,  and  having 
for  its  end  an  important  moral  rather  than 
an  agreeable  narrative,  will  not  elicit  the 
admiration  of  regular  novel  readers,  and 
yet  there  is  so  much  fine  description,  high 
character,  and  true  sentiment  in  it,  that 
we  hope  even  that  class  will  not  be  de- 
terred from  its  perusal.  The  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold  was  universally  regretted 
by  tbe  Christian  world ;  but,  in  the  bequest 
of  two  such  gifted  and  noble  sons  as  Mat- 
thew and  this  young  lieutenant,  he  has  al- 
most compensated  us  for  his  loss. 

As  to  the  other  novels  on  our  list,  we 
cannot  speak  of  them  in  detail.  They  are 
of  various  merits,  some  pretty  good,  but 
the  most  of  them  indifferent ;  that  is,  as 
Pope  unjustly  says  of  women,  they  have 
no  character  at  all.  They  are  stories  of 
passion  and  sentiment,  without  much  local 
truth  or  probability  of  incident,  and  inca- 
pable of  lasting  effects.  They  are  written 
mainly  by  females,  who,  with  acute  and 
lively  feelings,  and  a  tolerable  command 
of  English,  have  yet  no  decided  artistio 
impulse,  and  who  now  write  novels,  as 
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they  formerly  wrote  tales  and  verses  for 
the  newspapers,  partly  to  get  rid  of  a 
present  uneasiness,  bat  mainly  in  the 
hope  of  reaping  a  pecuniary  reward.  They 
are  rather  inspired  by  the  successes  of 
others  than  by  any  genius  of  their  own : 
and  the  consequence  is,  a  great  lack  of 
originality  in  their  plots  and  characters, 
and  a  kind  of  stereotyped  flux  of  senti- 
ment Mr.  Charles  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Stowe 
are  answerable  for  a  large  number  of  these 
offenders.  The  Little  Nell  and  her  old 
Grandfather  of  the  one,  and  the  Uncle 
Toms  and  George  Harrises  of  the  other, 
are  the  parents  of  an  immense  progeny  of 
similar  personages.  Among  our  American 
novels,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely essential  that  they  should  contain, 
one  shabby  old  gentleman,  who  is  also  a 
perfect  miracle  of  goodness,  a  Lamplight- 
er, a  Rag-picker,  a  Newsman,  or  what  not, 
a  little  girl  or  little  boy,  deserted  by  their 
relatives,  whom  the  old  gentleman  pro- 
vides for,  and  who  are  also  miracles  of 
precocious  goodness,  one  hardened,  des- 
perate villain,  who,  for  inscrutable  reasons, 
insists  upon  persecuting  the  little  one,  one 
amiable,  and  pious,  and  sweet,  and  all- 
accomplished  young  lady  of  the  upper 
circles,  who  goes  about  among  the  poor, 
quoting  Scripture  and  doing  an  immense 
deal  of  indefinable  good j  and  one  selfish, 
fashionable  woman,  very  rich,  who  turns 
out  to  be  the  mother  of  the  little  girl  or 
the  little  boy,  and  leaves  her  or  him  all 
her  wealth,  when  he  or  she  marries  the 
pious  young  lady  or  her  pious  brother,  and 
everybody,  including  the  old  Rag-pickers 
and  Lamplighters,  get  vastly  happy.  Or 
else  our  novelists  take  up  the  temperance 
and  anti-slavery  "  dodges,"  and  perfectly 
inundate  us  with  beastly  drunkards,  who 
afterwards  reform  and  become  model  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  citizens,  or  with  vil- 
lainous Haleys,  unprincipled  and  cruel, 
but  gentlemanly  Southerners,  and  marvel- 
ous fugitive  negroes.  One  reads  so  much, 
indeed,  of  these  classes,  that  he  is  tempted 
to  forswear  temperance  and  anti-slavery 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  As  to  the  notions 
of  happiness  which  some  of  these  writers 
cherish,  we  quote  a  specimen  from  one  of 
the  novels  before  us.  Describing  a  New 
Tear's  day,  after  ail  the  characters  had 
got  fairly  through  their  troubles,  and  the 
right  ones  were  married,  it  says : — 


"They  evinced  their  joy  and  hilarity  in 
'blind-man's  buff,'  'searching  for  the 
key-hole,'  'hunt  the  slipper,'  and  all 
sorts  of  'forfeiting*,'  during  which  Julie 
was  kissed,  and  Carrie  was  kissed  (suspi- 
cious Charlie  Wells  not  playing  fair  by 
any  means)  a  hundred  times,  and  Annie 
was  kissed,  and  they  all  kissed  Toney,  and 
.Henry,  and  Charlie  Wells  (who,  when  he 
was  -questioned,  said  he  liked  it),  and 
Davy,  and  even  the  boy  Buff,  who  kissed 
right  back  again  (as  if  he  was  no  nigger 
at  all!),  and  they  rollicked  and  raced  to 
their  heart's  content,  while  eYervbody 
kissed  good  old  Davy,  and  Davy  kissed 
everybody  else,  and  were  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  love,  and  joy,  and  ecstacy  of 
this  gloriously  happy  gathering." 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  they  hare 
gone  on  kissing  to  tins  very  day,  and  that 
the  pop  of  the  smackings  must,  by  the 
time,  be  as  loud  as  the  rattle  of  musketry 
at  SebastopoL 

The  writers  of  these  novels  mean  to  be 
very  moral :  the  sentiments  they  depict  or 
inculcate  are  all,  as  Sir  Peter  Teazle  would 
say,  <(  excellent  sentiments :"  they  would 
scorn  to  be  thought  anything  else  than  the 
Buperfinest  friends  of  virtue;  and  yet  the 
highest  that  most  of  them  attain  is  to  * 
milk-and-water,  puling,  superficial  and 
nauseous  sentimentalism.  They  work 
upon  the  sensibilities,  and  not  upon  tne 
conscience  or  the  will ;  and  the  good  feel- 
ings they  excite,  by  their  highly-colored 
pictures,  are  about  as  lasting  at  the  fine 
friendships  a  fellow  forme  over  his  cups,  or 
the  religion  he  puts  on  during  a  stress  of 
weather  at  sea.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  m 
the  world  to  invent  a  series  of  < 
and  place  them  in  situations  which  i 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  every  i 
the  French  literature  and  the  French  stage 
abound  in  tales  and  dramas,  commonly  of 
the  domestic  sort,  which  are  positive*/ 
heart-rending;  all  the  while,  too,  they  are 
radically  false  in  principle  and  untrue  to 
life.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  create  a  character 
which  shall  enlarge  our  ideals  of  the  power 
and  greatness  of  our  nature,  nor  combine 
circumstances  into  a  clear  and  beantial 
narrative,  which  the  reader  will  forever 
carry  in  his  memory  as  am  inspiration  and 
a  charm.  Is  it  not,  however,  at  these  end* 
that  fiction  should  aim,  and  not  at  the  ex- 
citement of  transient,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  fictitious  emotion? 

What  the  "  mob  of  ladies  who  write  wttk 
ease"  now-a-days  chiefly  fail  in,  is  charao* 
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ter — tho  principal  element  of  success  in 
fiction,  as  it  is  the  highest  and  best  at- 
tainment of  conduct  in  actual  life.  They 
seldom  get  beyond  a  few  conventional 
symbols,  which  they  christen  with  new 
names,  and  call  characters.  Yet  there  is 
no  more  individuality  in  them,  no  more 
organic  life,  than  there  is  in  the  show 
images  which  the  boys  make  at  school. 
After  reading  four  or  five  hundred  pages 
of  their  sayings  and  doings,  all  the  con- 
ception you  have  of  them  is  of  puppets, 
one  of  whom  represented  the  darling  little 
Annie,  and  another  the  good  old  David, 
and  a  third  the  dark-visaged  villain,  Mr. 
Anthracite.  They  are  brought  together, 
put  through  a  certain  course  of  events,  al- 
ternately adverse  and  propitious  (and  most 
generally  improbable),  and  then  disappear, 
when  there  is  an  end  of  them  altogether. 
Like  the  infant  of  whom  the  wag  wrote  tho 
epitaph,  "they  are  so  soon  done  for,  we 
wonder  what  they  were  begun  for."  Born 
inanities,  they  die  inanities,  and  nobody  is 
helped,  and  nothing  is  gained.  Now,  old 
Homer's  heroes,  though  three  thousand 
years  old,  are  to-day  as  distinct  as  statues ; 
and  so  are  Shakespeare's,  and  Cervantes,J 
and  Fielding's,  and  Scott's,  and  Thacke- 
ray's, and  some  of  Dickens's.  Our  chil- 
dren's children  will  know  them  intimately 
as  we  know  them ;  but  as  for  that  rabble 
of  pretended  personages  which  crowds  the 
pages  of  our  current  fiction — pages  which 
it  is  so  sad  a  waste  of  time  to  write  or 
to  read — it  will  pass  away  like  the  figures 
of  the  magic  lantern,  when  the  candles  are 
lighted. 

Biographies. — In  the  Memoir  of  Ser- 
geant S.  Prentiss,  we  have  an  account  of 
a  meteor  which  flamed  for  a  brief  while  in 
the  southwestern  skies,  and  then  suddenly 
disappeared.  He  was  one  of  those  brilliant 
phenomena,  which  dazzle  us  into  admiration 
without  producing  much  influence  upon  the 
course  and  destinies  of  the  world.  Endowed 
with  quick  sympathies,  large  reasoning 
powers,  fertile  fancy,  and  fluency  of  tongue, 
Mr.  Prenties  was  a  born  orator,  and,  like 
most  orators,  wrought  the  most  lively  im- 
mediate, but  not  lasting,  effects.  While  he 
lived,  men  hung  upon  his  words  with  trans- 
fixed attention,  but  as  soon  as  he  passed 
away,  the  memory,  alone,  of  the  pleasure 
he  had  given  remained  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  heard  him  speak.  Unlike 
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the  fame  of  the  statesman,  who  leaves  the 
impress  of  his  genius  on  the  action  of  so- 
ciety, or  that  of  the  poet,  whose  numbers 
are  immortal,  the  fame  of  the  orator  is  apt 
to  perish  with  his  body.  A  few  of  his  more 
intimate  friends  may  recall  his  personal 
character,  and  cherish  the  good  and  noble 
qualities  which  made  him  dear  to  their 
hearts,  but  the  majority  of  his  contempora- 
ries forget  him,  as  they  do  the  actor,  almost 
as  soon  as  he  has  quit  the  stage. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  any 
important  public  purpose  is  served  by  an 
attempt  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  one  who 
is  simply  an  orator,  and  whose  speeches  or 
deeds  do  not  perpetuate  themselves.  Out 
of  the  small  circle  of  his  friends,  the  me- 
morial of  him  will  possess  no  more  than  a 
feeble  interest.  His  significance  scarcely 
entitles  him  to  more  than  a  passing  record, 
certainly  not  to  the  dignified  and  imposing 
embalmment  of  two  stately  volumes.  We 
have  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  in  the 
case  before  us.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  brilliant 
orator ;  he  was  endeared  to  his  family  and 
friends  by  his  generous  qualities ;  but  be- 
yond a  few  temporary  results,  made  no  mark 
upon  his  day  and  generation,  or,  at  least, 
none  equal  to  his  affluent  endowments.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  no  great  truths,  for 
no  important  measures,  for  no  work  of  art 
that  enriches  our  race,  and  for  no  high  ex- 
ample of  character,  by  which,  though  dead, 
he  yet  speaks.  We  find  the  two  long 
volumes  of  details  and  correspondence, 
consequently,  tedious  j  and  wo  suspect  the 
public  will  be  of  the  same  sentiment ;  al- 
though, to  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the 
subject  of  the  memoir,  it  will  likely  prove 
most  acceptable. 

As  an  orator,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Mr.  Prentiss  was  extraordinarily  accom- 
plished. We  remember  to  have  heard  him 
discourse  to  an  assembly  of  whigs,  in  Ma- 
sonic Hall,  during  the  hard  cider  political 
campaign,  and  still  retain  a  fresh  impres- 
sion of  his  forcible  logic,  his  fine  manner, 
his  exuberance  of  illustration,  and  his  easy 
wit.  The  political  rostrum,  as  our  meetings 
are  apt  to  be  conducted  in  times  of  high 
excitement,  is  not  the  place  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  nicer  traits  of  oratory.  A  loud 
voice,  vehement  gesticulation,  common- 
place party  clap-trap,  and  stale  anecdotes 
more  frequently  carry  the  day  there,  than 
right  feeling,  scholarly  allusion,  balanced 
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periods,  subtle  argument,  and  graceful  ac- 
tion. But  Mr.  Prentiss  was  so  naturally 
eloquent,  the  artistic  genius  was  so  strong 
within  him,  that  he  never  had  occasion  to 
resort  to  the  usual  and  vulgar  Ehif  ts,  to 
enchain  or  arouse  his  audience.  The  sym- 
pathetic tone  of  his  voice,  the  earnestness 
of  his  conviction,  and  his  ready  command 
of  his  powers,  at  once  charmed  them  into 
listeners.  He  modulated  both  his  voice 
and  his  action,  with  an  easy,  instinctive 
grace ;  he  selected  the  most  fitting  words, 
as  if  by  inspiration,  while  the  variety  of 
his  resources,  both  of  imagination  and 
memory,  did  not  allow  him  to  be  dull.  He 
was  not  so  highly  cultivated  a  person  as 
some  of  those  who  describe  him,  in  this 
biography,  represent ;  but  he  had  read  va- 
riously, and,  remembering  all  that  he  read, 
applied  it  with  facility  and  tact.  In  the 
speeches  that  are  preserved,  we  do  not  dis- 
cover any  great  originality  of  thought  or 
expression,  and  yet  they  contain  many 
evidences  of  a  most  impressible  and  active 
fancy.  His  letters  are  quite  bald,  evincing 
warmth  of  affection  toward  his  friends, 
but  no  remarkable  intellectual  vigor  nor 
rare  culture.  The  one  conclusion  that  we 
derive  from  reading  all  that  is  said  of  him, 
is,  that  he  was  capable  of  vastly  greater 
and  better  things  than  he  ever  achieved. 

Like  many  other  brilliant  young  men  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Prentiss  did  not  make  the 
best  use  of  the  rich  talents  committed  to  his 
stewardship.  There  was  a  moral  deficiency 
in  his  constitution,  which  was  the  cause 
alike  of  his  intellectual  shortcoming  and 
of  his  failures  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Go- 
ing to  a  region  of  country  where  the 
saddest  social  vices  prevailed,  at  a  time, 
too,  when  society  was  in  a  kind  of  inchoate 
or  forming  state,  he  forgot  the  sterner 
principles  of  his  birth-place  and  his  youth, 
and  fell  in  with  what  he  ought  to  have  re- 
strained. We  do  not  say  that  he  was  a 
gross  offender  against  the  laws  of  morals 
in  any  respect,  nor  do  we  refer  to  his  errors 
in  this  way  with  a  view  to  depreciata  or 
dishonor  him  personally ;  but  we  think  that 
there  is  so  instructive  a  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  his  career  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
pass  over  this  aspect  of  it.  Indeed,  if  the 
memoir  have  any  value  at  all  for  the  out- 
side public,  it  will  be  found  precisely  in  the 
moral  which  it  conveys.  Had  he  been  as 
thoroughly  conscientious  or  religious  a  man 


as  he  was  honorable — had  he  made  the 
Christian  code,  instead  of  the  code  of  honor, 
his  rule,  there  is  no  telling,  with  his  large 
and  popular  abilities,  and  his  noble  im- 
pulses, what  good  he  might  not  hare 
effected,  in  the  peculiar  relations  into  which 
he  was  thrown.  But  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  current  of  opinion 
around  him,  and  he  departed  without 
having  achieved  the  greatness  to  which  he 
was  otherwise  equal.  We  read,  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  sorrow,  of  the  admiration 
which  his  intellectual  displays  excited,  of 
the  exquisite  friendship  he  cherished,  of 
his  ardent  sympathy  in  the  popular  move- 
ments of  Europe,  and  of  the  generous, 
self-sacrificing  disposition  which  he  al- 
ways showed  toward  the  unfortunate  and 
smitten — because  we  are  forced  to  think, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  splendid  and 
beneficent  results  which  might  have  been, 
but  were  not,  achieved  by  roch  gifts  of 
mind  and  heart 

— In  striking  contrast,  in  almost  every 
aspect,  with  Prentiss's  life,  is  that  suggested 
to  us  by  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and 
Correspondence  of  the  latt  Amos  Latcrence, 
which  has  been  recently  published  by  his 
son.  He  was  not  a  man  of  great  faculties, 
nor  of  extensive  learning,  but  a  plain,  prac- 
tical, plodding,  unambitious  merchant,  and 
who  yet,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  his  sense 
of  duty,  in  the  administration  of  his  wealth, 
succeeded  in  doing  a  world  of  good,  and  in 
connecting  his  name  with  the  gratitude  of 
large  numbers  of  men,  for  many  years«to 
come.  Removing  from  Groton,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, to  Boston,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
and  succeeded,  by  strict  integrity  and  dili- 
gence, in  accumulating  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  distributed,  from  year  to  year, 
and  almost  from  day  to  day,  in  various  acts 
of  charity.  In  one  year  we  find  it  noted 
that  he  expended  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  most  of  it  in  endowing 
academies,  supporting  clergymen,  diffusing 
books,  and  helping  the  needy.  He  not  only 
gave  away  his  money  freely,  which  is  a 
cheap  kind  of  benevolence,  but  he  interested 
himself  personally  in  the  objects  of  his  re- 
gard. It  was  a  principle  with  him  that  all 
he  possessed  "belonged  to  the  Lord,77  and 
his  chief  solicitude,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  much  confined  to  his  house 
by  illness,  was  that  he  should  make  a  wise 
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use  of  his  trusts.  One  room  in  his  home 
was  devoted  to  packages  of  odds  and  ends, 
which  he  gathered  and  dispatched,  from 
time  to  time,  to  those  to  whom  he  supposed 
they  would  be  useful.  This  room  must 
have  looked  like  a  country  store,  on  the  eve 
of  the  departure  of  one  of  his  "  hay  cocks," 
as  he  called  the  bundles  which  were  thus 
sent  all  over  the  country,  to  relatives  and 
friends,  and  sometimes  to  strangers.  It 
was  an  eccentric  but  pleasant  way,  certain- 
ly, of  employing  his  rainy  days  and  other- 
wise vacant  hours.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
feel  as  strong  an  admiration  for  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  some  of  his  cor- 
respondents express ;  and  yet,  we  are  sure 
that  the  example  of  a  life  so  upright,  sim- 
ple, and  conscientious,  must  be  of  great 
service,  especially  to  the  commercial  com- 
munity, which  is  never  too  eager  to  culti- 
vate the  class  of  virtues  in  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  was  eminent. 

— A  third  biography  before  us  furnishes 
a  still  further  contrast — the  Life  and 
Bondage  of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  well- 
known  fugitive  slave,  who  has  come  to 
occupy  so  conspicuous  a  position,  both  as 
a  writer  and  speaker.  It  details  the  inci- 
dents of  his  experience  on  the  slave  plant- 
ation of  Maryland,  where  he  was  born,  of 
his  subsequent  escape,  and  of  his  public 
career  in'  England  and  the  northern  States. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  it  abounds  in 
interest.  The  mere  fact  that  the  member 
of  an  outcast  and  enslaved  race  should 
accomplish  his  freedom,  and  educate  him- 
self up  to  an  equality  of  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor  with  the  leaders  of  the  race 
by  which  he  was  held  in  bondage,  is,  in 
itself,  so  remarkable,  that  the  story  of  the 
change  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exciting. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  to  have  read  it 
with  the  unbroken  attention  with  which 
we  absorbed  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  book  in  that  it 
is  no  fiction.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  author's  prejudices,  and 
remembrances  of  wrong,  may  have  deep- 
ened the  color  of  his  pictures,  but  the 
general  tone  of  them  is  truthful.  He 
writes  bitterly,  as  we  might  expect  of  one 
who  writes  under  a  personal  provocation, 
taking  incidents  of  individual  experience 
for  essential  characteristics,  but  not  more 
bitterly  than  the  circumstances  seem  to 
justify.    His  denunciations  of  slavery  and 


slaveholders  are  not  indiscriminate,  while 
he  wars  upon  the  system  rather  than  upon 
the  persons  whom  that  system  has  made. 
In  the  details  of  his  early  life  upon  the 
plantation,  of  his  youthful  thoughts  on  life 
and  destiny,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he 
gradually  worked  his  way  to  freedom, 
there  is  much  that  is  profoundly  touching. 
Our  English  literature  has  recorded  many 
an  example  of  genius 'struggling  against 
adversity,-i-of  the  poor  Ferguson,  for  in- 
stance, making  himself  an  astronomer,  of 
Burns  becoming  a  poet,  of  Hugh  Miller 
finding  his  geology  in  a  stone  quarry,  and 
a  thousand  similar  cases— yet  none  of  these 
are  so  impressive  as  the  case  of  the  solitary 
slave,  in  a  remote  district,  surrounded  by 
none  but  enemies,  conceiving  the  project 
of  his  escape,  teaching  himself  to  read  and 
write  to  facilitate  it,  accomplishing  it  at 
last,  and  subsequently  raising  himself  to  a 
leadership  in  a  great  movement  in  behalf 
of  his  brethren.  Whatever  may  be  our 
opinions  of  slavery,  or  of  the  best  means 
of  acting  upon  it,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  force  and  integrity  of  character  which 
has  enabled  Frederick  Douglass  to  attain 
his  present  unique  position. 

— The  Life  of  Outran,  by  his  son,  has 
been  edited  and  republished  in  this  coun- 
try by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  life  extant  of  the  great 
Irish  orator  and  wit,  and  has  been  consid- 
erably enlarged  and  improved  by  the  edi- 
tor. Some  of  the  "  good  sayings"  gathered 
in  the  appendix  are  fiat,  and  others  are 
vulgar,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  volume  is  a 
valuable  one.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  such  an 
omnivorous  memory  for  personal  incidents 
and  details  that  nothing  in  the  text,  which 
may  require  elucidation,  is  allowed  to  es- 
cape. 

Calhoun's  Works.— The  elegant  edition 
of  the  works  of  the  great  statesman  of 
South  Carolina,  which  Mr.  R.  K.  Cralle 
has  prepared,  has  now  reached  its  sixth  vol- 
ume. The  last  two  volumes  contain  the 
Reports  and  Public  Letters  of  Calhoun,  as 
the  previous  volumes  have  contained  his 
treatise  on  the  Constitution  and  his  speech- 
es. One  great  source  of  interest  in  this 
edition  is,  that  the  papers  are  printed,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  original  manuscripts 
of  the  author,  and  not  from  the  printed 
copies,  which  his  political  friends  some- 
times took  the  liberty  of  modifying  before 
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they  were  presented  to  the  public.  The 
differences,  though,  in  most  instances, 
slight,  are  still  important  as  illustrating 
the  character  of  Calhoun's*  mind,  and  the 
influence  under  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  change  his  language.  Mr.  Calhoun 
was  a  man  of  such  native  force  and  origi- 
nality of  mind,  that  all  who  care  to  possess 
his  writings  will  esteem  it  a  special  privi- 
lege that  they  are  able  to  get  them  as 
they  were  penned.  In  a  future  volume,  Mr. 
Cralle  promises  us  a  life  of  Calhoun,  and 
when  that  appears  we  shall  take  an  occa- 
sion to  form  an  estimate  of  his  peculiar 
character  and  influence. 

Hudson* *s  Shakespeare. — It  is  as  difficult 
to  adjudicate  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
different  editions  of  Shakespeare  as  it  is  to 
determine  the  authorship  of  Juuius,  or  the 
proper  place  of  Pope  as  a  poet  Every 
reader  of  the  immortal  dramatist  has  his 
own  ideal  of  what  a  collection  of  his  poems 
should  contain,  some  preferring  copious 
notes,  others  no  notes  at  all,  some  disdain- 
ing everything  but  the  original  folio,  and 
others  esteeming  nothing  worthy  of  him 
but  the  luxurious  pictorials,  which  embrace 
a  line  engraving  for  each  play,  and  copious 
woodcuts  on  each  page.  Happy  they 
who  can  cover  their  shelves  with  specimens 
of  all  the  prominent  editions,  but  for  those 
poor  creatures,  like  the  most  of  us,  whose 
means  allow  them  only  one  or  two  editions 
at  best,  a  selection  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
trouble  is,  to  decide  what  that  selection 
ought  to  be.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no 
wish  to  dictate  in  the  matter,  but  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  we  have  found  the 
Boston  edition,  now  in  the  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Munroe  &  Co.,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  as  satisfactory  as  any  that  we 
have  seen.  It  is  modeled,  as  to  size  and 
print,  on  the  Chiswick  edition,  which  has 
long  held  the  first  rank  in  England,  both 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  text  and  the  con- 
venience of  form,  with  such  improvements 
upon  that  and  other  editions,  in  readings 
and  annotations,  as  the  experienced  judg- 
ment of  the  editor  has  enabled  him  to 
suggest.  Among  these  improvements  are 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  folio  text,  so  far 
ai  it  had  not  been  previously  observed, 
and  a  rejection  of  the  needless  and  foolish 
notes,  and  notes  upon  notes,  which  have 
encumbered  so  many  previous  editions. 
Mr.  Hudson  possesses  rare  qualifications 


for  the  office  he  has  assumed.  •  His  ardent 
love  of  the  subject,  his  keen  and  philosophic 
penetration,    his    intimate    acquaintance 
with  the  whole  range  of  Shakespearean 
criticism  and  learning,  and  his  rivacious 
style,  empower  him  to    impart    nnognal 
value  to  his  prefaces  and  his  comments. 
Without  loading  his  author  with  unneces- 
sary details,  he  yet  gives  enough,  both  of 
historical  and  critical  explanation,  to  mid 
the  reader  in  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  plays,  in  their  parts  and  as  wholes. 
We  are  free  to  confess  that  we  do  not 
always  admire  the  manner  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
essays ;  he  is  too  often  affectedly  quaint 
in  the  language  and  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences ;  but  the  matter  of  them  is  uniformly 
good,  full  of  pith,  sound  sense,  poetic  ap- 
preciation, and  profound   analysis.     An 
adept  in  that  school  of  criticism  which 
Coleridge,  borrowing  from  the  German?, 
has  made  familiar  to  the  English  public, 
he  discourses  of  the  great  creations  of  the 
master  with  a  thorough  insight  into  their 
interior  laws,  and  a  genial  sympathy  in  all 
their  individual  characteristics.     He  re- 
gards them  as  living  organic  existences, 
who  breathe  and  move,  not  as  abstractions 
or  phantasms,  but  as  realities  In  a  lofty 
and  animated  world  of  art  While,  too,  he 
does  not  disdain  to  tarry  upon  verbal  and 
grammatical  niceties,  he  is  mainly  anxious 
to  bring  out  the  poetic  value  of  his  mate- 
rials, and  to  suggest  to  the  reader,  by  brief 
but  expressive  remarks,  the  true  grounds 
and  fundamental  principles  of  artistic  ad- 
miration.   In  doing  this,  he,  of  course, 
avails  himself  frequently  of  the  rich  re- 
sources of  German  and  English  literature, 
and  confesses  obligations,  at  times,  to  our 
own  Verplanck ;  and  yet  his  original  con- 
tributions are  not  few  nor  insignificant 
Some  of  his  introductions  to  the  plays,  in- 
deed, arc  as  felicitous  specimens  of  analysis 
and  narrative  combined  as  we  care  to  read. 
If  any  one  would  mark  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  of  late  years,  in  our  English 
criticism,  let  him  compare  the  preface  ami 
note   of  Johnson,  for  instance,  or  of  the 
commentators  who  immediately  followed 
him,  with  the  introductions  and  notes  of 
this  edition.    What  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween them  I    How  superficial  and  jejune 
the  one,  and  how  profound  and  living  the 
other !    Did  those  old  writers  know  Shakes- 
peare at  all?    Had  they  ever  really  pene- 
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(rated  the  depths  or  ascended  the  heights 
of  his  greatness?  The  more  obvious  excel- 
lences of  his  writings  they  undoubtedly 
saw,  just  as  the  groundlings  see  them 
when  they  are  presented  on  the  boards ;  but 
his  finer  traits,  and  the  grand  and  immense 
artistic  wealth  of  his  genius,  they  could 
not  have  seen,  or  they  would  have  remark- 
ed upon  them.  Yet  what  a  world  of  beauty 
and  truth  was  thus  hidden! 

Spenser's  Works.— Little  &  Brown  have 
issued,  as  a  part  of  their  excellent  series  of 
the  British  Poets,  the  complete  works  of 
Edmund  Spenser,  with  editorial  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Prof.  Child.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  these  are  well  done :  in- 
deed, the  memoir  of  the  poet,  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume,  is,  considering  the  poverty 
of  the  materials,  one  of  the  best  that  we 
have  read — accurate  as  to  facts,  and  sound 
in  criticism.  It  dwells,  more  than  an  ardent 
lover  of  Spenser  could  wish,  upon  the  de- 
fects of  his  poetry,  which  are  overlaid  by 
such  "  riches  fineless"  of  merit,  that  they 
almost  cease  to  make  an  impression  upon 
his  admirers.  Nor  does  the  estimate  of 
him,  quoted  from  Campbell,  do  full  justice 
to  the  theme.  Spenser,  it  is  true,  had  many 
defects,  which  will  prevent  him  forever 
from  becoming  really  popular;  and  yet, 
he  so  abounds  in  the  very  essence  of 
poetry  itself,  that,  for  cultivated  minds,  he 
must  ever  retain  a  first  rank  in  the  list  of 
English  poets.  Not  only  must  he  continue 
to  be,  what  he  is  proverbially  called,  "  the 
poet's  poet,"  the  fountain  to  which 

" other  stars 

Eepair,  and  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light," 

but  he  must  also  be  the  painter's  poet,  and 
the  poet  of  refined  and  Christian  women. 
Despite  the  allegory  of  the  Fairy  Qu«en, 
which,  as  Hazlitt  roughly  said,  "  wont  bite 
anybody  if  they  don't  meddle  with  it,"  and 
despite  its  intricacy  and  length,  its  wealth 
of  sweetness,  its  chivalric  nobleness  of 
sentiment,  its  varied  and  graceful  pictures, 
its  unmatched  pensive  melody,  its  arcadian 
elegance  and  simplicity,  its  grand  personi- 
fications of  evil,  hardly  surpassed  by  Dante 
or  Milton,  and  its  tender,  lovely  women 
(not  wholly  abstractions,  as  Professor  Child 
says),  will  make  it  a  favorite  as  long  as 
its  language  is  a  readable  tongue.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  possess  it  in  so  portable  and 
beautiful  a  form  as  it  is  given  to  us  in  this 
edition. 


— Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland's  translation  of 
Heine's  Pictures  of  Travel,  to  which  allusion 
is  made  elsewhere  in  our  pages,  has  been 
published  by  John  Weik,  of  Philadelphia. 
That  Heine's  position  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters is  not  less  than  princely,  those  of  our 
readers,  who  did  not  know  it  before,  will 
have  gathered  from  the  letter  of  our  cor- 
respondent. That  it  has  been  won  by  no 
factitious  arts,  but  by  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  some  of  the  most  exquisite  intellec- 
tual gifts  ever  bestowed  upon  a  mortal, 
those  will  be  most  ready  to  assert  who  are 
most  familiar  with  his  writings. 

It  is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  upon  all  literary  aspirants,  that 
the  one  supreme  condition  of  enduring 
literary  fame,  is  perfection  or  individuality 
of  style.  It  is  not  in  virtue  of  the  variety 
of  his  thoughts,  but  of  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence and  superiority  of  his  expression,  that 
a  great  writer  outlives  his  age. 

Popularity,  the  frivolous  successes  that 
open  the  saloons  of  fashion  and  the  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers  to  a  young  author, 
these  may  be  won  by  trains  of  thought 
familiar  and  flattering  to  contemporary 
opinion,  or  by  veins  of  trausitory  and  acci- 
dental sentiment.  But  the  ranks  of  the 
immortals  open  to  receive  only  the  creators, 
only  those  who  frame  fine  bodies  for  fine 
thoughts,  or  shapes  of  careless  grace  for 
careless  fancies. 

.The  study  of  Heine's  style  will  be  found 
not  only  delightful  but  profitable.  Can  it 
be  studied  in  Mr.  Leland's  version  ?  Not, 
of  course,  to  the  best  advantage.  But  Mr. 
Leland  has  been  successful  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  and,  to  readers  in  general,  we 
can  cordially  recommend  his  thoughtfully, 
tastefully,  and  feelingly-executed  pages. 

The  Cyclopedia  op  American  Litera- 
ture.— There  are  many  who  think  that  a 
book  about  American  Literature  ought  to 
contain  no  more  than  that  chapter  in  the 
traveler's  book,  which  was  entitled  "  Of  the 
snakes  of  Iceland,"  and  which  consisted 
of  these  words—"  There  are  no  snakes  in 
Iceland ;"  or  they  would  write  it  as  Heine 
wrote  his  essay  on  German  editors,  in  this 

wise:  " German  editors, blockheads 

»    Kor  would  they  be  much  out  of 

the  way  if  the  term  literature  could  be 
used  only  in  its  highest  sense,  as  embracing 
the  characteristic  and  perennial  expression 
of  a  great  national  mind ;    for  there  is 
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really,  as  yet,  no  distinctive  and  vital  litera- 
ture in  this  country — a  literature  destined 
to  reflect  and  carry  down  our  national  life 
to  the  latest  times— like  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  for  instance ;  but,  fortunately 
for  a  great  many  of  us,  the  term  cannot  be 
restricted  to  this  exclusive  use.  All 
writing  which  perpetuates  thought  at  all 
is  a  part  of  literature,  and  of  writing 
America  has  done  a  good  share.  From 
George  Sandys,  who  penned  the  first  poem 
written  on  this  continent,  to  the  la6t  con- 
tributor to  the  Ladies7  Book,  we  have  had 
writers  in  abundance  (some  of  them  of  no 
mean  calibre,  while  the  number  is  every 
day  growing  larger),  and  it  is  to  these  that 
the  Messieurs  Duyckinck  devote  their  Cy- 
clopedia, now  passing  through  the  press. 
They  bring  together,  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
in  one  book,  convenient  for  perusal  and 
reference,  memorials  and  records  of  the 
writers  of  this  country  and  their  works, 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day. 
Dividing  the  time  of  our  national  existence 
into  the  Colonial  era,  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  the  present  century,  they  have 
collected  authentic  notices  of  all  the  literary 
men  who  figured  during  these  epochs ;  criti- 
cised and  given  extracts,  to  some  extent, 
from  their  works,  and  appended  such  his- 
torical details  as  will  enable  us  to  trace  the 
nascent  literature  of  America,  from  its 
cradle  to  its  existing  state,  with  whatever 
vigor  it  may  have  successively  attained. 
This  has  been,  of  course,  no  light  task.  The 
diligence,  the  research,  and  the  judgment 
which  it  has  required,  few  persons  can 
properly  estimate.  Not  entirely  new,  the 
field  has  yet  been  so  little  cultivated,  that  a 
great  deal  of  pioneer  labor  has  had  to  be 
performed,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
book,  or  of  which  we  get  the  results,  but 
not  the  process. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Duyckinck  have  executed  their  task,  we 
propose  to  speak  at  length  some  other  time. 
Our  purpose  now  is  simply  to  announce  the 
volume,  which,  we  think,  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  historical  department  of  our  letters 
that  has  been  made  in  a  long  while.  In 
the  brief  examination  that  we  have  given 
it,  we  have  found  it  so  full  and  yet  so 
seemingly  accurate  in  its  details,  so  perti- 
nent in  its  criticisms — so  judicious  in  its 
excerpts— *nd,  on  the  whole,  so  liberal  and 


candid  in  its  tone,  doing  justice  to  men  of 
all  parties,  and  of  all  parts  of  the  country — 
that  we  are  prompted  to  commend  it, 
without  waiting  till  we  have  time  for  a 
maturer  scrutiny.  In  the  earlier  parte. 
particularly,  relating  to  our  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods,  it  is  much  fuller  than 
any  work  that  we  have  ever  had,  abound- 
ing in  curious  and  minute  research,  am] 
bringing  to  light  a  vast  mass  of  the  most 
interesting  information  that  was  almost 
gone  into  oblivion. 

A  Bonne  Boughe  fob  Metaphysicians. — 
A  good  translation  of  Kant's  Critique  tf 
the  Pure  Reason  has  long  been  wanted,  and 
we  have  it  at  last,  in  one  published  as  a 
part  of  Bonn's  Philosophical  Library,  by 
J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn.  We  say  it  is  good, 
not  because  we  have  compared  it  with  the 
original,  but  because  it  is  written  in  clear, 
easy  English,  and  because  it  is  possible  to 
understand  what  the  author  is  driving  at 
all  through.  Or,  at  any  rate,  the  difficul- 
ties pertain  to  the  subject  and  the  original, 
and  not  peculiarly  to  the  translation.  We 
remember  years  ago,  before  we  were  able 
to  construe  German,  and  when  we  were 
almost  crazy  for  metaphysics,  as  most 
young  men  are,  at  certain  periods  of  their 
lives,  just  as  they  are  crazy  to  go  to  sea,  or 
to  run  away  with  a  pretty  cousin,  wc  eager- 
ly caught  up  Nitsch,  Haywood,  Yfillkh, 
and  others,  who  pretended  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  hard-headed  old  sage  of  Kon- 
igsberg,  but  with  the  most  lamentable 
results.  Kant  is  bad  enough  in  his  own 
style,  but,  read  through  a  bad  translation, 
he  is  worse  than  worst  Yet  there  is  nothing 
really  embarrassing  or  insuperable  in  Kant "s 
transcendental  speculations  to  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  reading.  Con- 
sidering that  he  had  to  propound  a  new 
system  of  philosophy,  and  that,  in  order 
thereto,  he  must  invent,  to  some  extent,  a 
new  terminology,  he  is  remarkably  trans- 
parent ;  and,  compared  with  some  of  his 
successors,  as  glass  to  isinglass.  We  advise 
no  one,  however,  to  undertake  the  Critique, 
but  simply  say,  if  they  should,  that  they 
will  find  this  translation  serviceable.  As 
this  treatise  was  the  origin  or  occasion  of 
nearly  the  whole  modern  philosophical 
development  of  Germany,  it  is  indispens- 
able to  scholar?,  but  the  u  general  reader" 
may  either  read  it  or  not  read  it,  as  he 
pleases,  and  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.    As 
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a  Echool-book,  we  should  not  predict  for  it 
a  great  success. 

A  Voice  to  America. — This  is  the  name 
of  one  of  the  late  fruits  of  Know  Nothing- 
ism — so  late,  we  suspect,  that  it  will  be 
blasted  before  it  is  ripe.  The  cause  in 
which  the  book  is  written  is  already  dying 
out  of  the  public  mind,  and,  before  long, 
will  be  quite  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  as  the  anti-masonry  and  nativism  of 
former  years  are  remembered.  This  seems 
to  be  a  pity,  for  the  book  has  been  prepared 
with  elaborate  care,  and  really  handles  the 
questions  discussed  in  a  more  dignified  and 
able  way  than  is  usual  with  the  class  of 
publications  to  which  it  belongs.  But,  is 
it  not  remarkable  that  a  work,  intended  to 
teach  Americans  their  rights  and  duties, 
should  have  been  edited  by  one  English- 
man and  published  by  another  ? 

The  Elements  op  Medicine. — It  scarce- 
ly falls  within  our  province  to  remark 
upon  a  book  so  purely  technical  as  The 
Elements  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Dickson,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of  the 
South ;  but,  as  we  have  read  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  derived  from  it  a  large 
amount  of  instruction,  we  feel  bound  to 
commend  it  to  professional  readers.  Dr. 
Dickson  has,  for  thirty  years,  been  engaged 
in  colleges,  both  at  the  North  and  South, 
in  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  phy- 
sicians, and  in  this  work  has  condensed  the 
experience  of  that  long  period  of  time. 
He  adopts,  of  course,  the  old  school  theories 
of  therapeutics  (which  will  not  be  to  the 
taste  of  many  of  our  readers),  but  he  is  so 
comprehensive  and  liberal  in  sentiment,  so 
clear  in  argument,  and  so  vigorous  and,  at 
the  same  time,  considerate  in  his  statement 
of  facts,  that  persons  of  all  schools  may 
profit  by  his  teachings. 

About  the  East. — In  the  India,  China, 
and  Japan  of  Bayard  Taylor,  we  have  the 
last  of  his  cosmopolitan  scries,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  best  Not  that  it  is  written  more 
agreeably  than  the  "Land  of  the  Sara- 
cen," or  the  "Central  Africa,"  but  that  it 
relates  to  regions  and  people  more  gener- 
ally interesting  to  us,  at  this  time,  than 
almost  any  other.  Without  the  poetic  sen- 
sibility or  humor  of  some  oriental  travel- 
ers, and  the  learning  of  others,  Taylor 
possesses  enough  of  both  poetry  and  eru- 
dition to  render  his  narratives  both  at- 


tractive and  instructive,  which  is  all  we 
want  in  a  book  of  travels.  He  manages  to 
Bee  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  in  the 
countries  over  which  he  passes,  and  he 
tells  about  it,  in  a  plain,  clear,  direct  way, 
and  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  before  written  on  the  same  subject 
to  enable  him  to  avoid  common  place,  and 
retain  novelty. 

— One  of  the  most  amusing  books  that 
we  have  read  about  eastern  manners,  is 
the  Private  Life  of  an  Eastern  King,  just 
republished  by  Redfield.  The  author,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  household 
of  the  king  of  Oude,  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  oriental  despots  and  drunkards, 
and  he  details  the  ordinary  current  of 
affairs  in  the  daily  life  of  his  palace  at 
Lucknow  without  reserve.  A  great  deal 
too  much  of  the  work  is,  to  our  taste,  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  savage  encounters 
between  wild  animals,  such  as  tigers,  rhi- 
noceroses, elephants,  etc.,  of  which  the 
king  kept  a  large  menagerie,  but  they  are 
such  vivid  descriptions  that  they  will,  no 
doubt,  stir  the  blood  of  sportsmen.  In  the 
other  parts,  however,  we  get  glimpses  at 
the  harems,  the  receptions,  the  dinners, 
and  the  personal  administration  of  the 
royal  Indian,  which  will  please  other  tastes, 
and  which  let  us  into  the  secrets  of  oriental 
tyranny,  cruelty,  and  debauchery,  with 
more  completeness  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  books  about  the  East.  As  the 
writer's  opportunities  were  the  best  that 
could  be,  he  being  an  officer  and  favorite 
of  the  king,  he  has  availed  himself  fully 
of  his  access  to  "behind  the  scenes,"  to 
make  a  vivacious  and  exciting  narrative. 
Why  he  should  have  delayed  his  account 
so  long,  however,  is  more  than  we  can 
tell;  still,  as  the  East  never  changes, 
the  question  of  time  is  an  unimportant 
one. 

— Another  amusing  work  on  the  man- 
ners of  the  Orientals,  is  a  new  edition  of 
Morier's  famous  auto-biography  of  Haji 
Baba,  which  may  be  termed  a  kind  of  east- 
ern Gil  Bias.  Haji  Baba  was  the  son  of  a 
barber,  who  afterwards  became  a  merchant, 
a  dervish,  a  robber,  a  physician,  and  finally 
an  ambassador,  and  his  life  is  as  full  of 
adventure  as  that  of  his  Spanish  prototype, 
told  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  anima- 
tion and  wit.  The  whole  book  is  very 
diverting,  as  well  as  instructive. 
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EUROPEAN     LITERATURE. 


England. — From  England  we  still  receive 
only  promises.  The  past  season  has  been 
most  unusually  barren  of  literary  produc- 
tion, and  they  who  buy  new  books  must  have 
been  driven  nearly  to  despair.  In  our  indi- 
vidual character,  we  are  quite  contented 
with  the  old  books  that  we  have  ;  but,  in 
our  editorial  capacity,  we  wonder  at,  la- 
ment over,  and  might,  but  will  not,  moral- 
ize upon  the  long  lull  in  the  activity  of 
the  London  press. 

That  Mr.  Macaulay's  two  new  volumes 
will  positively  come  before  Christmas,  is 
resolutely  affirmed,  and  may  be  true.  We 
ore  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  "  Frederic  the  Great"  is  indefinitely 
postponed.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  a  man  to  be 
hurried  or  worried  by  his  publishers  or 
his  public,  and  he  disdains  to  make  any  ex- 
cuses for  his  long  delay.  All  real  lovers 
of  real  poetry  will  rejoice  to  hear  that 
Browning's  new  volumes  arc  now  immi- 
nent, and  the  announcement  of  a  new  work 
by  our  apocalyptic  friend,  "  Fcstus"  Bai- 
ley cannot  be  received  with  indifference. 
A  life  of  Fielding  (the  lirst  independent 
biography  of  the  great  novelist  ever  pub- 
lished !)  also  promises  well,  and  we  shall 
look,  with  special  interest,  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Memoirs  of  M.  Alexander 
Herzen,"  which  are  nearly  ready,  and 
which  will,  doubtless,  throw  more  real  light 
on  the  interior  political  life  and  true  so- 
cial state  of  Russia  than  anything  which 
has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  M.  Herzen, 
as  our  readers  know,  or  ought  to  know,  is 
by  far  the  most  intelligent,  sincere,  and 
able  of  the  Russian  liberals.  He  has  re- 
cently established,  at  London,  a  liberal 
journal,  called  the  "  Polar  Star,"  to  which 
Russian  writers  of  eminence  contribute, 
and  which  is,  probably,  the  best  existing 
organ  of  so  much  thought  as  lives  and 
moves  in  the  despotic  Northern  empire. 

It  does  not  move  us  much  to  hear  that 
Yeron's  Mcmoires  d'un  Bourgeois  are  to  be 
published  soon  in  English,  with  much  addi- 
tional matter.  The  doctor's  self-compla- 
cency, credulity,'  vanity,  and  coarseness  of 
character,  make  his  book  hardly  endurable 
in  a  French  dress.  Stripped  of  the  charm 
which  Parisian  forms  of  expression  lend  to 
the  most  trivial  things  that  can  be  said, 
the  Memoires  d'un  Bourgeois  will  become 


as  tedious  in  point  of  style   as  they  we 
worthless  in  point  of  fact. 

Of  books  actually  under  onr  notice,  we 
have  only  to  commend  two  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  Lieut  Burton's  JHIgrimr 
age  to  Medina,  of  which  two  volumes 
have  been  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Longman, 
is  an  excellent  book  ;  one  of  the  best  yet 
published  upon  that  part  of  the  East  to 
which  it  refers.  Lieut.  Burton  is  the  only 
European  who  has  visited  the*  holy  cities 
of  Mahometanism  within  two  centuries, 
and  he  is  a  person  so  qualified  by  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  a  good,  distinct 
way  of  telling  what  he  has  seen  and 
thought,  to  describe  the  countries  he  ha* 
traversed,  that  when  the  third  and  last 
volume  of  his  work  reaches  ns,  we  shall 
condense,  for  our  pages,  the  results  of  Ms 
observations. 

The  Memoirs  of  Lieut,  Bel/ot  possess  a 
more  immediate  interest  for  us.  The  tale 
of  the  "Prince  Albert,"  and  her  long 
winter  in  the  "thick-ribbed  ice,"  vividly 
recalls  the  similar  story  of  our  own 
good  ships,  so  admirably  told  by  the 
accomplished  and  gallant  Kane,  while  the 
tributes  which,  in  these  u  Memoirs,**  are 
laid  upon  the  untimely  grave  of  the  gen- 
erous young  Frenchman,  must  awaken 
no  slight  emotions  in  those  who  are 
rejoicing  now  in  the  dissipation  of  the 
gloom  that  had  begun  to  gather  around  the 
fate  of  our  own  brave  countryman  and  his 
adventurous  companions. 

France. — The  press  in  Paris  is  not  much 
more  active  than  in  London.  Still,  we  have 
some  works  before  ns  worthy  of  attention. 

"  Par  autorisation  de  PEmpereur,*"  M. 
Le  Play,  Ingenieur  en  chef  des  Mines,  has 
published  a  magnificent  work,  in  elephant 
folio,  entitled  Les  Ouvriers  Europtea. 
This  work  is  the  result  of  the  observations 
of  many  years  upon  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  laboring  classes  in  En* 
rope.  These  observations  have  not  been 
made  casually.  The  author,  "  by  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  families  which 
form  the  special  subjects  of  his  descrip- 
tions, has  familiarized  himself  with  their 
language,  their  habits,  their  wants,  their 
sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their  preju- 
dices." "  He  has  nover  given  up  the  study 
of  any  one  type  till  his  results,  being  e 
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ciently  controlled,  one  by  another,  offered 
him  all  needful  guarantees  of  exactness." 
Of  the  value  of  observations  thus  collected, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  M.  Le  Play 
remarks,  "  statisticians  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  the  observations  of  other 
people,  of  whose  special  competency  or 
honesty  they  could  never  feel  assured," 
and  the  natural  consequence  of  this  course 
has  been,  that  statistical  inferences  have 
very  rarely  been  made  the  basis  of  politi- 
cal administration,  though  they  are  con- 
stantly used  to  sustain  the  theses  and  fore- 
gone conclusions  of  politicians.  In  truth, 
the  study  of  society  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
has  been,  ^heretofore,  pursued  at  second- 
hand. What  progress  would  be  made  in 
botany  by  a  scholar  who  should  depend,  for 
his  specimens,  upon  the  sketches  of  a  set 
of  men  of  whom  one-half  should  be  ignor- 
ant of  drawing,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
anatomy  of  plants? 

This  book  of  M.  Le  Play  is  an  effort  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  but  the  first  of  a 
projected  series,  and,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  again,  we  content 
ourselves  now  with  giving  our  readers  an 
analysis  of  one  Monograph  from  the  book, 
which  will  convey  to  their  minds  a  better 
notion  of  its  scope  than  could  be  otherwise 
obtained.  Let  us  take,  at  random,  Mono- 
graph IV.,  on  the  "Iron-Workers  of  the 
Ural  Districts  of  North  Russia."  It  is  thus 
divided : 

Preliminary  Observations. — 1.  On  the 
State  of  the  Soil  j  of  the  Manufactures  and 
the  Population.  2.  The  Civil  Condition  of 
the  Family.  3.  Religion  and  Morals.  4. 
Hygiene  and  Sanitary  State.  5.  Social 
Rank  of  the  Family.  6.  Property.  7.  Aid 
and  Assistance  rendered  the  Family.  8. 
Labors  and  Industry  of  the  Family.  9. 
Food  and  Meals.  10.  House,  Furniture, 
and  Clothing.  11.  Recreations.  12.  Prin- 
cipal Phases  of  the  Life  of  the  Family. 
13.  Customs  and  Laws  insuring  the  Sup- 
port and  Weil-Being  of  the  Family.  14. 
Annual  Receipts  and  Expenses. 

Then  follow  full  and  accurate  notes 
upon  all  these  heads,  illustrating  the  con- 
densed account  furnished  in  the  text ;  and 
the  information  here  collected,  be  it  re- 
membered, has  been  acquired  by  personal 
investigations,  and  relates  to  a  particular 
family.  These  monographs  of  M.  Le  Play, 
it  will  be  seen,  thus  constructed,  illumi- 


nate the  social  condition  of  Europe,  just  as 
a  novel  of  Walter  Scott's  illuminates  a  par- 
ticular period  of  history.  They  bring  us 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  laboring 
family,  and  initiate  us  into  that  all-import- 
ant domestic  life  which  statesmen  and 
travelers  alike  are  so  apt  to  overlook. 

The  inconvenient  form  which  M.  Le  Play 
has  chosen  for  his  book,  makes  it  difficult 
to  use  his  labors,  but  their  importance 
can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

We  adjourn,  for  the  present,  the  con- 
sideration of  M.  Le  Play's  reflections  upon 
the  great  social  questions,  on  which  he  has 
done  so  much  to  throw  a  new  and  clearer 
light,  and  have  only  to  say  that,  in  this 
first  installment  of  his  great  enterprise,  he 
has  given  us  thirty-six  monographs  on  work- 
ing families  in  Russia,  Scandinavia,  the 
Austrian  Empire,  Prussia,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  America  will 
be  treated  hereafter :  but,  for  various  illus- 
trations, borrowed  from  American  life  and 
manners,  M.  Le  Play  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  our  well-known  countryman, 
Mr.  George  Sumner,  of  Paris. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  met 
the  distinguished  French  traveler  and 
savant  M.  J.  J.  Ampere,  when  he  visited 
America  some  three  years  ago,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  he  has  collected  hiB 
letters  written  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  and  published  them  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  to  which  he  has  given  the  title 
of  Promenade  en  Amirique.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable,  sensible,  and  thought- 
ful books  that  have  been  called  forth  by 
American  travel.  M.  Ampere  is  not  only 
an  Academicien,  but  a  man  of  real  learning 
and  of  true  ability.  Ho  has  ranged  over 
the  earth  from  Egypt  to  Mexico,  as  he  has 
wandered  from  the  literature  of  Provence 
to  the  literature  of  Scandinavia,  and  he 
writes  at  once  like  a  man  of  the  world  and 
like  a  scholar.  Most  Parisians  are  cock- 
nies  of  the  first  water,  but  M.  Ampere, 
though  a  patriot,  is  by  no  means  a  cockney. 
He  has  the  taste  to  prefer  the  terraced  roofs 
of  Havana  to  the  dreary,  pointed  gables  of 
London  and  Paris,  and  the  courage  to 
confess  that,  when  ho  was  stopped  by  a 
policeman  for  smoking  in  Boston  streets, 
"  it  was  the  Frenchman  who  was  the  bar- 
barian!" 

Moreover,  M.  Ampere  is  one  of  the  few 
living  Frenchmen  who  can  spell  correctly 
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an  English  name.  This  fact  is,  as  the 
French  would  say,  "  of  an  immense  signifi- 
cance." When  a  Frenchman  condescends 
to  take  the  trouble  to  give  to  every  Smith 
his  proper  "h,"  and  to  respect  the  unpro- 
nounceable W,  you  may  be  sure  that  he 
has  conquered  his  worst  prejudices.  We 
have  noticed  no  error  of  this  sort,  in 
M.  Ampere's  book,  more  important  than 
the  transformation  of  Gov.  Seward  into  a 
Teutonic  hero,  Siward,  which  may  well  be 
a  slip  of  the  printer. 

M.  Ampere  relates,  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, but  with  point,  brilliancy,  and  variety 
of  style,  his  adventures,  his  observa- 
tions, and  his  judgments,  during  a  tour 
which  extended  from  Boston  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  Montreal  to  Mexico.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  to  admire  what  is  admirable ; 
sunsets  on  Long  Island  Sound  pass  no 
more  unheeded  before  his  poetic  eye  than 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  Niagara;  the 
delicious  mornings  and  waving  palm-trees 
of  Cuba,  the  varied  magnificence  of  the 
Mexican  landscape,  the  Indian  villages 
and  the  French  hamlets  of  Canada,  all 
are  described  with  taste  and  force.  His 
sketches  of  public  men  and  of  political 
events,  if  not  always  profound,  are  never 
worthless,  and  prove  that  he  thought  be- 
fore he  wrote.  He  does  ample  justice  to 
the  great  qualities  of  our  people,  and  re- 
bukes the  gross  misstatements  of  many 
travelers,  without  concealing  his  dislike 
of  the  disagreeable  traits  of  our  national 
character.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some 
very  judicious  and  courteous  criticisms  on 
a  national  peculiarity  from  which  we  na- 
tives suffer  even  more  than  foreign  travel- 
ers. "I  should  not  be  sorry,"  he  says,  •'  to 
make  the  Americans  feel  a  little  ashamed 
of  their  recklessness  in  regard  to  the  com- 
fort of  travelers.  I  have  never  met,  ex- 
cepting among  the  lower  classes,  with  any- 
thing of  that  rudeness  of  manner  with 
which  the  Americans  have  been  60  often 
charged,  but  I  have  found,  everywhere,  a 
great  want  of  indications,  information,  and 
directions  for  travelers,  which  is  exces- 
sively inconvenient  I  wish  I  could  move 
the  Americans  to  reform  this  abuse  of  self- 
government,  which  is  by  no  means  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  it."  Who  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  very  mild  way  of  stating  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  country  of  equal 
civilization  in  which  traveling  is  made  so 


unnecessarily  uncomfortable  and  annoying 
as  in  our  own? 

In  a  chapter  on  the  literature  of  Ameri- 
ca, M.  Ampere  touches,  with  equal  fineue 
and  tact,  the  absurd  notions  of  his  coun- 
trymen on  this  subject,  and  the  character- 
istics of  some  of  our  leading  authors.  As 
to  the  easy  sneer  of  the  flaneurs,  that  '-in 
America  people  think  only  of  making 
money,"  M.  Ampere  remarks,  "the  ex- 
ample of  La  Bruyere  giving  away  the 
manuscript  of  his  Caracteres  to  the  little 
daughter  of  his  publisher,  a  child  thai 
amused  him  by  its  prattle,  has  not  found 
very  many  imitators  among  the  modem 
authors  of  France !" 

After  some  just  observations  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  modern  lit- 
erature, and  on  the  absurdity  of  the  notion 
that  a  democracy  is  necessarily  hostile  to 
the  arts,  M.  Ampere  goes  on  to  show  that 
American  literature  bids  fair  to  become  an 
important  province  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. Of  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  M.  Am- 
pere says  that,  in  respect  of  poetic  form, 
the  first  is  the  more  European,  and  the 
second  the  more  English  of  the  two ;  while, 
in  the  substance  of  thought  and  feeling, 
he  holds  Bryant  to  be  the  more  truly  na- 
tional and  American. 

Of  Mr.  Bancroft  (whom  he  met  at  the 
Opera),  M.  Ampere  says  that,  "in  read- 
ing his  works,  one  feels  the  breath  of  de- 
mocracy ;  while  nothing  less  resembles  the 
ideas  which  that  word  awakens  than  the 
saloons  and  the  manners  of  the  historian.^ 
M.  Ampere  was  astonished  to  find  only  one 
French  journal,  and  that  a  monthly,  on  the 
table  of  the  Society  Library.  From  the 
want  of  French  journals,  he  says,  "  it  re- 
sults that  the  Americans  are  often  as  igno- 
rant of  our  affairs  as  we  are  of  theirs, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal."  M.  Ampere 
should  have  been  told  that  we  have,  in  the 
Cburrier  des  Etats-UnU,  an  excellent  daily 
journal,  and,  on  the  tables  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Beading  Room,  he  would  hare  found 
the  journalism  of  France  better  represent- 
ed than  is  the  journalism  of  America  ia 
any  Parisian  Cabinet  de  Lecture.  In  no- 
ticing the  Astor  Library,  too,  M.  Ampere 
makes  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  its 
magnificent  antiphonary  was  really  used  at 
the  consecration  of  Charles  X  These, 
however,  are  trifles.  His  book  is  an  ex- 
cellent book,  and  not  its  least  admirable 
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feature  ifl  the  dignity  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  author  protests,  in  the  proper 
places,  and  in  a  becoming  manner,  against 
the  corruptions,  social  and  political,  of  a 
system  which,  as  a  lover  of  liberty,  he  ab- 
hors. We  commend  to  all  Southrons  the 
manly  language  in  which  M.  Ampere  (vol. 
ii.,  pp.  148,  149,)  rebukes  the  sophistical 
defenders  of  "the  fatal  and  detestable  in- 
stitution of  Slavery."  "  Strange,  indeed, 
is  this,"  he  cries ;  "  I  am  going  to  Washing- 
ton, I  am  to  see  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  Republic,  to  visit  the  Capitol,  and 
to  do  all  this  I  must  leave  the  Free  States!" 

Impartial  in  his  hostility  to  oppression, 
H.  Ampere,  having  heard  a  noisy  sitting  of 
Congress  called  "  a  French  house,"  adds,  in 
a  tpiritud  apropos,  "  of  course,  the  refer- 
ence here  was  to  the  French  Chambers  of 
1849.  The  Legislative  Corps  of  1855  is 
of  an  exemplary  tranquillity.  Once  there 
was  a  preacher  who  said:  "Before  my 
time,  my  predecessor  in  the  parish  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble — people  crowded 
to  the  church  and  fought  for  places — the 
scandal  was  deplorable.  Since  I  came  here, 
all  this  has  come  to  an  end  I'  "  M.  Ampere 
dedicates  his  book  to  his  friend,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  in  a  preface  full  of  good  sense, 
good  feeling,  and  strength  of  character. 

Since  Xavier  de  Maistre  wrote  his  charm- 
ing "Voyage  autour  de  ma  chambrc,"  a 
succession  of  French  writers  have  followed 
in  his  track,  till  one's  head  fairly  turns 
with  thinking  of  the  unprofitable  circum- 
navigations of  a  similar  sort  that  it  has 
been  his  fate  to  undertake.  The  latest 
(may  we  not  hope  the  last  ?)  is  the  Voyage 
autour  de  V Exposition  of  M.  Edmund 
About.  AL  About,  the  author  of  "La 
Grece  Contcmporaine,-"  and  the  fabricator 
of  "  Tolla  Feraldi,"  has  undertaken,  in  this 
little  book,  to  discourse  smartly  of  matters 
and  things  at  the  Paris  World's  Fair.  He 
is  especially  lively  in  treating  of  art  and 
artists,  especially  lively,  and  especially 
trivial.  His  book  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
bad  class.  It  is  not  a  difficult  book  to  read, 
bat  it  is  an  unjust,  an  insincere,  an  incon- 
siderate, and  a  perverse  book. 

None  of  these  terms  will  apply  to  Mgr. 
de  Pallegoix's  Description  de  Siam,  M.  de 
Pallcgoix  has,  for  twenty-four  years,  filled 
the  office  of  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Siam, 
where,  with  a  handful  of  priests,  he  has 
been  contending,  sometimes  against  the 


active  intolerance,  but  generally  Lgainst 
the  well-fed  indifference,  of  the  talapoinis 
or  "  fan-bearers,"  the  Buddhist  clergy  of 
Siam. 

Many  are  the  delightful  books  that  we  owe 
to  the  missionaries  of  Rome.  From  Hen- 
nepin to  Hue,  what  a  line  of  grave,  good- 
natured  writers,  shrewd  at  once  and  sim- 
ple, have  edified  the  faithful  and  enter- 
tained the  world  with  their  adventures! 
Since  Robinson  Crusoe,  what  have  we  had 
comparable  to  the  Chinese  journey  of  Hue? 
Grant  that  the  worthy  missionary  might 
find  it  hard  to  show  whether  he  was  "  in 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  when  he 
traversed  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  do 
you  not  take  him  out  of  the  train  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  only  to  put  him  by  the  side 
of  Daniel  Defoe? 

Pallegoix  is  less  vivacious  than  Hue, 
but,  perhaps,  more  reliable  as  an  authority. 
Oddly  enough,  the  name  of  Siam  ("  land  of 
the  free")  is  identical  with  that  of  France 
in  meaning,  and,  since  the  days  when  the 
reigning  despot  of  "  free  Siam"  first  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  reigning  despot  of 
"free  France,"  the  two  countries  have 
kept  up  relations  more  or  less  extended. 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  amazingly  pleased 
to  receive  homage  from  further  India,  sent 
out  missionaries  who  shared  the  fate  of 
Constantine  Falcone,  an  Anglo-Italian  ad- 
venturer, whose  story  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  in  history.  But  the  seed,  planted 
long  before  by  St.  Francis,  was  not  killed, 
and  the  Roman  See  has  always  watched 
over  the  Siam  shoot  of  the  true  vino.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Pallegoix,  that  shoot  still 
flourishes,  bearing,  however,  more  leaves 
than  fruit,  since  he  has  to  come  to  Paris 
for  "material  aid."  The  good  Vicar 
makes  light,  in  an  amiable  way,  of  our 
American  efforts  to  Protestantize  Siam, 
but  the  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  neither 
division  of  the  Christian  church  has  made 
much  headway  in  a  land  where  a  semi- 
spiritual  faith,  like  that  of  Buddhism,  at 
once  imposes  on  the  vulgar  and  leaves  the 
upper  classes  very  much  at  their  ease. 
The  present  King  of  Siam,  who  wore  the 
priestly  robes  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  is  described  by 
Pallegoix  as  an  accomplished  person,  fa- 
miliar with  European  science,  and  anxious 
to  develop  the  resources  of  his  kingdom. 
The  success  of  Sir  John  Bowring  in  his 
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recent  negotiations  would  seem  to  confirm 
this,  and  it  is  of  good  omen  for  our  own 
diplomatic  mission  to  Bangkok. 

M.  PallegoLx  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
climate  and  productions  of  Si  am,  and  joins 
Crawford  and  Ruschenberger  in  extolling 
the  splendor  of  its  palaces  and  pagodas. 
The  majority  of  the  people,  he  thinks,  are 
well-disposed  and  intelligent,  and  he  would 
6ecm,  in  fact,  to  regard  Siam  as  quite  a 
paradise.  The  rose,  however,  has  its 
thorns.  One  must  cat  to  live  even  in 
Siam,  and  the  Vicar's  bill  of  fare,  com- 
prising toads,  alligator-chops,  snails,  water- 
mice,  boa-constrictor-steaks,  and  fish  pre- 
pared by  spoiling  in  the  sun,  more  than 
balances  a  cheapness  of  fare  exceeding 
that  of  Antioch,  where  you  may  buy  a 
pair  of  fowls  for  a  shilling,  and  a  cart-load 
of  grapes  for  sixpence,  rent  a  house  for 
ten  dollars  a  quarter,  and  live  sumptuously 
for  three  hundred  a  year.  Moreover,  in 
Siam,  insects  prevail.  The  Vicar  General 
and  his  friends  were  once  kept  awake  all 
night  on  a  boat,  and  in  the  morning  picked 
up  from  the  deck  "two  bushels  of  slain 
musquitoes/" 

Germany. — Much  as  we  dislike  the  phi- 
losophy and  the  partisanships  of  Gervinus, 
we  look  with  interest  for  his  History  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  since  the  Treaties  of 

Vienna; — an  interest  inspired  not  only  by 
the  subject,  but  by  our  general  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  a  writer  whom  we  always 
.abuse,  and  always  read.  The  first  volume 
of  his  work  has  been  favorably  received  in 
Germany,  but  has  not  yet  reached  us. 

•  The  current  war  literature  of  Germany, 
the  abundance  of  which  we  noticed  in  our 
last  issue,  has  been  still  further  enriched 
by  Barthold's  History  of  War  and  War- 
like Operations  in  Germany — a  work  rather 
of  professional  than  of  popular  interest, 
and  by  a  handsomely-illustrated  edition  of 
Kugler's  popular  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  Of  works  on  America,  we  have, 
beside  a  continuation  of  Busch's  Wander- 
ings between  the  Hudson  and  the  Missisippi, 
which,  as  we  said  before,  is  a  rather  gossip- 
ing book,  an  edition  published  at  Gbttin- 
gen,  and  revised,  of  Franz  Loner's  History 
and  Condition  of  the  Germans  in  America. 
This  work  had  a  large  circulation  in 
America  when  it  was  first  published  here 
in  1847,  and  it  is  an  authority  among  the 
Germans.    The  author,  who  is  a  candid 


and  thoughtful  writer,  speaks  with  no  little 
bitterness  of  the  injustice  his  countrymen 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  "  stolzer  Yankee," 
the  haughty  Yankee,  and  sets  forth  tie 
grievances,  social  and  political,  to  which 
the  Germans  in  the  New  World  are  sub- 
jected, in  a  manner  which  must  have  an 
effect  upon  the  most  respectable  emigration 
from  his  fatherland.  Like  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Zeihmg, 
Herr  Loner  seems  somewhat  discouraged 
by  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  this  country; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  German 
fellow-citizens  are  commonly  regarded  with 
sentiments  which  there  has  been  little  is 
their  opinions  and  nothing  in  their  conduct 
to  provoke.  We  Anglo-Americana  are  the 
true  descendants  of  the  Englishmen  who 
roso  in  mobs  to  drive  away  the  poor  exiles 
of  the  Palatinate  from  London,  so  long 
ago  •,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  oar 
country  are  more  involved  than  it  is 
pleasant  for  us  to  think,  in  the  cultivation, 
on  our  part,  of  a  more  forbearing  temper, 
and  a  more  humane  spirit,  in  our  relations 
with  the  foreign  thousands  whom  Provi- 
dence has  brought  to  our  shores.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  the  suggestions  of  such  wri- 
ters as  the  editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Zeit- 
ung  and  Herr  Ldher  should  be  carried 
out ;  for  they  nrge  upon  the  Germans  the 
necessity  of  clinging  to  their  German  na- 
tionality ;  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  such 
suggestions  should  be  made,  and  we  should 
remember  that  the  organization  of  national 
parties  was  begun  by  ourselves.  Yes  im- 
plies JVb ;  and  a  JVative  party  necessitates 
its  opposite,  by  an  irreversible  law. 

Among  the  means  of  cultivating  a  Ger- 
man nationality,  none  is  more  potent 
than  the  institution  of  the  "Song- 
Unions  ;"  and  it  will,  perhaps,  astonish  tie 
reader  to  learn  how  great  an  influence 
these  associations  have  had  in  developing 
the  national  German  feeling,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  This  he  can  learn, 
if  he  will,  in  Dr.  Otto  Elben-s  work,  7%e 
National  German  Manner- get  an  g  ;  Us 
history,  its  social  and  national  significants: 
a  book  carefully  prepared,  and  written 
with  some  warmth  and  vigor. 

To  the  admirers  of  Geibel,  we  commend 
his  first  essay  in  dramatio  composition. 
Meister  Andrea,  a  Comedy  in  two  acts,  is  a 
remarkable  production,  as  coming  from  the 
author  of  the  "  Junius-Liede^.,,  C  eibel  has 
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never  much  charmed  us,  in  spite  of  the 
undeniable  melody  of  his  verse,  and  of  the 
pensive  quality  of  his  melancholy,  which 
really 

"  Resembles  sorrow  only, 
Aa  the  mist  resembles  the  rain !" 

We  have  never  believed  him  absolutely 
deficient  in  dramatic  power ;  for  not  only 
eome  of  his  ballads — as,  for  instance, "  The 
Waywode's  Daughter" — but  such  works  as 
his  Gondola-songs  had  satisfied  us  that  he 
possessed  at  least  dramatic  feeling.  Yet 
we  were  certainly  surprised  to  find  in  him 
so  much  of  unsentimental  vigor,  of  racy 
feeling,  and  of  almost  Boccacian  liveliness 
and  gayety  as  this  comedy  displays. 

Though  it  has  been  some  time  in  reach- 
ing us,  Dr.  Max  SchaBler's  thorough,  and, 
Indeed,  exhausting  account  of  Kaulbach's 
Fresco-paintings  in  the  new  Berlin  Museum 
deserves  mention.  The  frescoes  themselves, 
as  our  readers  may  know,  are  engraving 
under  the  auspices  of  A.  Duncker,  at  Ber- 


lin, and,  whether  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companying prints,  this  treatise  of  Dr. 
Schasler's  will  be  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory by  all  who  wish  to  know  what  Kaul- 
bach  has  done  in  Berlin,  and  why  he  has 
done  it.  From  Otto  Spamer,  at  Leipzig, 
we  have  some  very  good  illustrated  books 
for  children,  parts  of  a  series  entitled 
Makrische  Feier-stunden,  and  divided  into 
the  Book  of  Discoveries,  the  Book  of  Labor, 
and  the  Book  of  the  World.  These,  of 
course,  are  instructive  books ;  though  the 
text  is  by  no  means  stupidly  didactic,  and 
the  cuts  are  excellent  Of  their  general 
fidelity  the  most  critical  child  will,  we 
think,  be  satisfied,  after  examining  the 
picture  of  Broadway,  and  of  a  Brooklyn 
ferry  boat  (or  "  steamboat-omnibus,")  given 
in  the  Book  of  the  World.  The  books  are 
good  books,  which  opinion  we  utter  without 
prejudice  to  our  profound  convictions  and 
passionate  preferences  in  behalf  of  nursery 
tales,  fairy  stories,  and  legends  of  all 
kinds. 


THE    DRAMA. 


Two  months  ago  we  were  all  wondering 
"how  Bachel  would  be  received  in  New 
York?"  now  we  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  we  shall  do  without  her  For,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  gratifica- 
tion which  this  great  actress  affords  us  will 
be  the  poignancy  of  our  regret,  when  the 
doors  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  shall  be 
darkened,  and  it  shall  be  no  longer  possible 
for  us  to  step  in  a  moment,  from  Broadway 
and  business,  into  Paris  and  a  palace  of  art. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  Rachel  is  the 
first  master-piece  of  plastic  art  which  has 
been  seen  in  America.  We  have  had  great 
singers,  whose  strains  echo  still  in  our 
memories;  we  have  heard  the  grandest 
musical  compositions,  at  least  not  very  in- 
adequately performed.  And  America  has 
been  visited  before  (though  hardly  in  this 
generation)  by  great  actors.  But  the  arts 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
have  been  unknown  to  us  in  their  highest 
forms.  By  which  we  mean  that  America 
has  possessed  no  edifice,  no  statue,  no 
painting  of  such  consummate  excellence  as 
to  justify,  before  the  mind  of  an  intelligent, 
untraveled  American,  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  great  works  of  European  art 
are  writien  of  and  remembered  by  those 


who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
them. 

Our  architectural  triumphs  are  yet  to 
come ;  nor  can  we  yet  boast  of  any  forms 
of  beauty,  born  of  brush  or  chisel,  so  su- 
preme as  those  which  Rachel  has  embodied 
for  us,  evening  after  evening,  on  the  stage. 

We  are  willing  to  concede,  if  anybody 
chooses  to  assert  it,  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  human  mind  to  acquire  a  more  com- 
plete mastery  over  the  human  frame  than 
that  which  Rachel  wields.  But  we  cannot 
easily  conceive  of  such  a  thing.  From  the 
myriad  motions  of  her  hand  and  arm,  to  the 
liftings  or  the  depressions  of  her  eyelids, 
Mile.  Rachel  is  the  perfect  mistress  of  all 
the  powers  of  her  person.  As  Mr.  Emerson 
once  said  of  the  poet  and  his  friends,  so  we 
may  say  of  Mile.  Rachel  and  her  body,  that 
she  uses  it  for  paint  and  canvas,  for  clay 
and  marble. 

She  selects  her  costumes  with  an  un- 
erring taste ;  adjusts  them  so  exquisitely 
that  she  moves  with  equal  ease  in  the 
gorgeous  and  rustling  brocades  of  the 
French  Regency,  and  in  the  soft,  sweeping 
robes  of  antique  royalty ;  and  then,  with 
care  not  less  fine  and  subtle,  prepares  her 
attitudes,  her  glances,  her  every  pose  and 
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every  movement,  till,  whether  she  "walk  a 
queen,"  or  sink  in  agony  a  swooning  wo- 
man, the  truth  of  all  that  appeals  to  the 
mind,  through  the  eyes,  in  her  presenta- 
tions, kindles  in  us  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
near  akin  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
which  is  touched  by  the  triumphs  of  the 
plastic  artist. 

Much  has  the  question  been  mooted 
whether  Rachel  possesses  genius  or  talent. 
The  way  in  which  this  question  has  been 
often  discussed  (and  not,  by  any  means,  in 
the  case  of  Rachel  alone),  leaves  one 
somewhat  in  doubt  what  the  disputants 
understand  by  "  genius,"  and  what  by 
"  talent,"  but  it  seems,  in  this  instance,  to 
amount  to  this: — "Is  each  of  Rachel's 
representations  an  improvisaiioti,  as  it  were, 
or  a  reproduction  of  a  whole,  carefully 
thought  out,  and  finished,  once  for  all, 
even  in  its  details?" 

We  hold  to  the  latter  faith ;  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  see  Rachel  three  or  four  times, 
in  one  role,  without  being  struck  with  the 
absolutely  unvarying  character  of  the  per- 
formance. The  same  tones,  the  same  looks, 
the  same  gestures,  are  always  reproduced ; 
though,  of  course,  with  greater  or  less 
brilliancy  and  force,  as  the  actress  may 
happen  to  be  differently  affected  at  different 
times.  When  we  saw  her  first  in  Polyeucte, 
for  instance  (and  the  role  of  Pauline,  by 
the  way,  is  one  of  her  most  elaborate  and 
admirable  achievements),  we  could  not 
look  upon  the  picture  of  really  religious 
rapture,  humility,  and  gratitude,  which  she 
presented  in  the  closing  scene,  without 
feeling  sure  that  she  had  given  to  that 
whole  effect  hardly  less  thought  and  time 
than  Delaroche  or  Scheffer  would  have  be- 
stowed upon  the  subject.  And  when  she 
repeated  the  role,  though  she  acted  with 
greater  animation  throughout  the  tragedy, 
the  tableau  of  the  closing  scene  was  iden- 
tically what  it  had  been  before,  or  differed 
only  as  one  fine  copy  of  a  great  painting 
may  differ  from  another. 

In  taking  this  view  of  Rachel's  powers, 
do  we  pronounce  her  a  woman  of  genius 
or  a  woman  of  talent?  Decide  thou,  oh 
learned  reader!  We,  for  our  part,  are 
quite  contented  with  the  result,  and  will 
not  quarrel  over  definitions.  We  are  satis- 
fied in  the  consciousness  that  we  have  seen 
Mile.  Rachel  perform  no  part  which  did  not 
yield  us  keen  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  that 


we  have  seen  her  perform  several  which 
"moved  us  strangely." 

For,  though  the  most  part  of  her  per- 
formances delight  and  impress  us  as 
pathetic  pictures,  we  have  recollections 
of  some  of  her  roles,  as  of  most  affecting 
realities. 

Foremost  among  these,  is  the  first  in 
which  we  saw  her,  the  part  of  Camille, 
We  could  gladly  see  Camille  repeated 
night  after  night,  throughout  the  season, 
For  while  it  yields  to  none  in  plastic  per- 
fection, it  is  also,  to  our  mind,  the  most 
sublimely  and  sincerely  tragic  of  the  roles 
of  Rachel.  The  passionate  feeling  of  Ra- 
chel, the  woman,  glows  out  in  passages  of 
Adrienne  and  Angelo,  of  Phedre  and  Baja- 
zet ;  but  nothing  that  she  performs  so 
moves,  exalts,  and  kindles  the  spectators 
mind  and  heart,  as  do  the  harrowing  scenes 
which  paint  the  agitations,  the  despair, 
and  the  frenzy  of  the  Roman  maiden,  who, 
in  becoming  affianced,  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman,  and  so  dares  to  hold  her  lovers 
life  and  her  own  love  more  sacred  than  the 
imperial  destinies. 

Mile.  Rachel's  third  and  last  represent- 
ation of  Camille  was,  beyond  comparison, 
the  most  magnificent  exhibition  she  has 
given  us  of  her  powers.  The  house  was 
thronged,  and  hundreds  were  there  who 
had  come,  not  for  the  serious  interest  of  the 
tragedy,  but  for  the  adventitious  excite- 
ment of  the  Marseillaise.  A  little  turbu- 
lent at  first,  this  great  audience  was 
hushed  into  silent  attention,  as  the  poarioa 
of  the  actress  rose  to  its  climax,  and  when 
the  curtain  fell,  such  an  ovation  of  stormy 
applause  followed  the  momentary  lull  of 
appreciative  feeling,  as  sufficiently  showed 
that,  in  lowering  his  standard  of  prices,  X. 
Felix  had  only  enlarged  his  sisters  proper 
audience.  Had  it  been  announced  at  that 
moment  that  the  Marseillaise  would  be 
omitted,  we  believe  that  the  people  woald 
have  hardly  raised  a  murmur.  The  tragedy, 
or  rather  the  tragedienne  had  conquered  3 

But  the  Marseillaise  was  sung,  we  had 
almost  said.  Sung  it  was  not:  chanted, 
declaimed  to  music,  what  you  will,  it  was, 
and  with  how  thrilling  an  effect !  We,  who 
anticipated  little  from  so  seemingly  ill- 
timed  and  aimless  a  proceeding,  were  spell- 
bound by  the  terrible  fascination  of  that 
haggard  face,  those  burning  eyes,  those  lips, 
now  writhed  in  scorn,  now  quivering  with 
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grief — that  voice,  hoarse,  deep,  husky — a 
'voice  of  portent  and  of  dread."  Her 
voice,  though,  In  many  respects,  amazingly 
effective,  is  not,  we  think,  one  of  Rachel's 
most  commanding  excellences ;  but  in  its 
tones,  evidently  impaired  by  fatigue,  as 
well  as  in  the  wan  and  exhausted  air  of 
her  face  and  her  person,  that  night,  there 
was  something  singularly  appropriate  to 
the  hymn  she  recited.  She  seemed  the 
very  Genius  of  the  down-trodden  Republic, 
enfeebled,  but  unconquered— breathing  sor- 
row, and  wrath,  and  contempt,  and  the 
thirst  of  vengeance.  One  could  not  but 
think  of  the  days  when  the  Thlroigne  de 
Merlcourts  and  the  Rose  Lacombes  inflamed 
the  madness  of  republican  Paris  as  Thais 
fanned  the  rising  frenzy  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  roused  the  rude  "  sections"  into 
angry  legions,  and  showed  the  world  once 
again  furentes  quid  femiruB  possint,  "  the 
might  of  female  fury."  ' % 

We  hold  the  theatre  to  be  so  mighty, 
and  so  indispensable  a  means  of  refining 
and  cultivating  the  mind  and  heart  of  a 
people — so  truly  a  popular  Gymnasium  of 
the  widest  scope  and  influence,  that  we  do 
earnestly  desire  to  see  the  drama  take,  in 
America,  the  rank  which  of  right  belongs 
to  it.  We  have  quite  enough  of  analytical 
instruction ;  let  us  have  wisdom  teaching 
through  "  the  show  of  things ;"  for,  with 
all  deference  to  lectures  and  lecturing, 
and  other  so-called  "  intellectual"  amuse- 
ments, we  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare  affords  a  national 
discipline  of  a  highly  respectable  kind! 
A  well-established  drama  would  evoke 
dramatic  genius  too,  and  thus  open  a  new 
and  most  efficient  channel  of  influence  be- 
tween the  finer  intellect  of  America  and 
the  mass  of  the  people.  As  it  is,  our  dra- 
matic authors  are  few  in  number,  and  their 
position  in  the  world  of  letters  by  no  means 
what  it  should  be.  An  accomplished  French 
gentleman  once  said  to  us,  "  I  see  you  can- 
not have  a  national  drama  in  America,  for 
on  the  play-bills  I  always  see  the  actor's 
name  in  large  letters,  and  can  hardly  find 
the  author's." 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall deserves  no  small  credit  for  the  satis- 
factory way  in  which  he  has  put  upon  the 
stage  a  new  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Boker,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  exquisite  story  of  Fran- 
cesco da  Rimini  gives  a  name  and  a  plot 


to  this  tragedy,  which  shows  a  better  know- 
ledge of  stage  effects — more  stage  tact,  in 
short — than  the  previous  works  of  Mr. 
Boker.  The  interest  of  the  plot  would 
have  been  heightened  and  refined,  we  think, 
had  Mr.  Boker  caused  the  aversion  of 
Francesca  from  her  husband,  Lanciotto,  to 
take  its  rise  in  Lanciotto1  s  mental  and 
moral,  rather  than  in  his  physical,  defects ; 
and  the  chivalric  jester,  who  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  tragic  denouement,  is  some- 
what too  closely  studied  after  Triboulet,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  "Le  roi  s'amuse."  The 
play,  indeed,  lades  originality  in  the  con- 
ception of  character,  and  the  dialogue, 
though  often  pointed  and  generally  taste- 
ful, is  hardly  nervous  enough  to  sustain 
the  passions  of  the  story.  Still,  with  the 
admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fisher,  the  tragedy  was  handsome- 
ly received,  and  we  hope  its  author  will  be 
stimulated  by  his  success  to  new  efforts. 

Our  comedians  flourish,  to  the  great  good 
of  the  public,  and  we  trust  to  their  own. 
Is  it  a  slight  thing,  in  a  city  so  crowded 
and  so  busy  as  this,  where  the  life  of  every 
day  is  a  campaign,  to  be  sure  of  an  evening 
resort  where  kindly  mirth  and  genial  play 
of  character  shall  pass  before  our  weary 
eyes,  and  hearty  laughter  shall  dissipate  at 
once  our  nascent  dyspepsias,  and  our  nas- 
cent misanthropies? 

We  think  not ;  and  we  always  enter  the 
handsome  salle  of  "Wallack's,"  for  in- 
stance, with  a  sensation  like  gratitude. 
"  Wallack's"  maintains  its  old  reputation, 
by  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  existing 
stock  companies.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
with  the  judicious  and  effective  acting  of 
Mrs.  Hoey,  Mr.  Placide,  and  Mr.  Lester,  and 
the  jollity  of  the  subordinate  characters, 
Mr.  Brougham's  new  comedy  Bhould  have 
filled,  for  many  nights,  this  pleasant  place. 
Neither  is  it  astonishing  that  Mr.  Burton 
should  crowd  his  scats,  while  he  preserves 
his  own  extraordinary  comic  talent,  and 
secures  for  it  such  excellent  support.  But 
why  will  Mr.  Burton,  after  a  success  of 
so  decidedly  superior  a  character  as  that  of 
"Still  Water  Runs  Deep,"  go  back  to  the 
abominations  of  the  "  Serious  Family,"  and 
"  The  Toodles?"  Undeniably  funny  he  is 
in  both,  but  the  fun  is  not  wholesome,  and 
reeks  a  little  of  those  desperate  days  when — 

"  Dogs  and  drunkards  into  service  prest, 
Pleased  a  dull  pit,  and  ga-ra  the  gods  a  jest" 
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MUSIC. 


Grand  is  Rachel,  but  the  Italian  opera 
must  not  be  foregone. 

Sach  were  our  thoughts  when,  on  enter- 
ing the  Academy,  night  after  night,  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  we  found  a  too  beg- 
garly account  of  empty  boxes.  There 
sang  Lagrange,  as  an  actress  hardly  less 
consummate  than  as  a  vocalist ;  and  Brig 
noli,  as  handsome  as  ever,  we  suppose,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  admirers,  but  in  our  ears  by 
no  means  so  unfailingly  tuneful  as  of  yore, 
when  he  strode  the  stage  the  cynosure  of 
many  inexperienced  eyes;  and  Amodio, 
large  in  heart  and  in  body,  jovial  to  look 
on,  and,  token  he  pleases,  most  delightful 
to  hear;  and  Rovcre,  the  now  unequaled  • 
buffo,  and  a  fair  diJmtantey  Miss  Hensler, 
for  whom  this  engagement,  we  are  sure,  is 
but  the  preface  to  a  charming  career — and 
other  artists,  fully  equal  to  the  best  average 
of  past  years,  and  there  played  a  good 
orchestra,  and  there  painted  the  inimitable 
Allegri.  And  the  manager  is  a  gentleman 
of  well-known  zeal  and  liberality,  and  our 
people  are  fond  of  the  opera.  Why,  then, 
these  empty  seats  ?  We  fear  that  our  zeal- 
ous and  liberal  manager  made  some  miscal- 
culations. It  was  a  miscalculation  to  raise 
the  price  of  admission  while  the  journals 
were  still  growling  at  the  heels  of  Ra- 
phael Felix,  and  with  no  offer  of  extraordi- 
nary inducements  to  draw  from. the  pensive 
public  its  extra  dollars.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, too,  to  select  the  nights  of  Rachel's 
performances,  since  it  is  as  true  now  as 
of  old,  that  the  cleanest  sweeping  is 
done  by  the  newest  broom.  It  was  a 
sad  mistake  to  attempt  to  contend  against 
the  apparent  clap-trap  of  the  Marseillaise, 
at  the  Metropolitan,  with  the  genuine  clap- 
trap of  "  Hail  Columbia"  at  the  Academy. 
The  consequence  of  this  mistake  might 
have  been  portentous.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  the  Academy  was  saved  by  the  good 
sense  and  decision  of  Miss  Hensler.  It  was 
also  a  mistake  to  open  with  familiar  operas 
like  the  Trovatore,  in  which  Mme.  Lagrange 
had  to  contend  against  the  inadequacy  of 
her  own  voice,  and  our  rich  recollections  of 
Steffanone  to  boot — or  Linda,  which  is 
always  a  charming  variety,  but  has  not 
weight  of  attraction  enough  for  the  begin- 


ning of  the  season,  or  Masaniello,  ivhiea, 
delightful  as  it  is,  and  well  as  it  was  sung, 
was  hardly  suited  to  develope  the  best 
powers  of  the  debutante  for  whom  it  was 
selected.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  grand 
mistake  of  all,  which  was  the  premature 
opening  of  the  season. 

The  musical  event  of  the  past  monti, 
however,  has  been  the  success  of  Mr.  Brk- 
tow's  opera  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.  M.  Am- 
pere observes,  that  America  possesses  not 
a  single  composer,  though  he  afterwards 
mentions,  in  a  note,  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Boston. 
-It  is  strange  that  M.  Ampere  should  never 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Fry,  but  still  more 
strange  that  our  own  papers  should  have 
heralded  Mr.Bristow's  as  the  first  of  Ameri- 
can operas.  It  is  our  first  comic  open- 
though  the  composer,  oddly  enough,  calls  it 
a  grand  opera.  Mr.  Bristow's  opera  is 
certainly  not  so  original  a  composition  as 
Leonora,  but  it  has  attained  a  decided  and 
a  deserved  success.  Its  faults  we  should 
attribute,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  compo- 
ser's superabundant  zeal,  which  is  natural 
enough  in  the  case  of  a  debut,  and  to  the 
constraints  put  on  him  by  an  unoperatic 
subject,  and  an  undramatic  libretto.  The 
story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  in  no  wise  pas- 
sionate, but  most  quietly  and  simply 
pathetic  ;  of  course,  therefore,  it  is  unfit  to 
be  the  theme  of  an  opera,  since  passion 
alone  can  legitimately  express  itself  in  the 
operatic  forms.  This  truth  being  rather 
felt  than  seen  by  the  librettist,  he  has  uncon- 
sciously bowed  to  its  behest,  and  intro- 
duced a  love  story,  which  makes  the  opera, 
properly  speaking,  and  has  the  faintest  con- 
nection with  Rip.  The  second  act  is  really 
the  opera.  Great  scientific  skill  is  shown  in 
the  overture,  and  there  are  good  things  in 
the  first  and  third  acts — but  the  second  act 
contains  the  substance  of  the  composition, 
and  its  songs  of  love  and  the  camp  are 
fresh,  well  marked,  and  delightful.  Good, 
however,  as  are  these  morceaux,  and  not 
these  alone  (e.  g.  the  supernatural  music  in 
act  first,  which  is  finely  and  thrillingly 
written),  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Bristow  caa 
write  us  a  better  opera  than  Hip  Van 
Winkle,  and  we  trust  that  what  he  can  do 
he  will. 
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[Third  and  lost  Article.] 


I.  The  Turkish  Army. 

THE  Turkish  army,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  war,  was  in  a  high- 
er state  of  efficiency  than  it  had  ever 
reached  before.  The  various  attempts 
at  reorganization  and  reform  made  since 
the  accession  of  Mahmud,  since  the 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
had  been  consolidated  and  systema- 
tized. The  first  and  greatest  obstacle — 
the  independent  position  of  the  pashas 
in  command  of  distant  provinces — had 
been  removed,  to  a  great  extent,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  pashas  were  .re- 
duced to  a  discipline  somewhat  ap- 
proaching that  of  European  district 
commanders.  But  their  ignorance,  in- 
solence, and  rapacity  remained  in  as 
full  vigor  as  in  the  best  days  of  Asia- 
tic satrap  rule;  and  if,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  had  heard  little  of 
revolts  of  pashas,  we  have  heard  enough 
of  provinces  in  revolt  against  their  gree- 
dy governors,  who,  originally  the  low- 
est domestic  slaves  and  "men  of  all 
work,"  profited  by  their  new  position  to 
heap  np  fortunes  by  exactions,  bribes, 
and  wholesale  embezzlement  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  That,  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  organization  of  the  army 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  exist  on  paper 
only,  is  evident 

The  Turkish  army  consists  of  the 
regular  active  army  (Nizam),  the  reserve 
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(Redif),  the  irregular  troops,  and  the 
auxiliary  corpsof  the  vassal  states. 

The  Nizam  is  composed  of  six  corps 
(Orders),  each  of  which  is  raised  in  the- 
district  it  occupies,  similar  to  the  army- 
corps  in  Prussia,  each  of  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  province  from  which  it  re- 
cruits itself.  Altogether  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Nizam  and  Redif 
is,  as  we  shall  see,  copied  from  the 
Prussian  model.  The  six  Orders  have 
their  head-quarters  in  Constantinople, 
Shumla,  Toh-Monatzir,  Erzeroum,  Bag- 
dad, and  Aleppo.  Each  of  them  should 
be  commanded  by  a  Mushir  (field  mar- 
shal), and  should  consist  of  two  divisions 
or  six  brigades,  formed  by  six  regiments 
of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  and  one  of 
artillery. 

The  infantry  and  cavalry  are  organ- 
ized, upon  the  French,  the  artillery 
upon  the  Prussian  system. 

A  regiment  of  infantry  is  composed 
of  four  battalions  of  eight  companies 
each,  and  should  count,  when  on  its 
full  complement,  3,250  men,  inclusive 
of  officers  and  staff,  or  800  men  per 
battalion;  the  general  strength,  however, 
before  the  war,  seldom  exceeded  700  men, 
and  in  Asia  was  almost  always  much  less. 

A  cavalry  regiment  consists  of  four 
squadrons  of  lancers,  and  two  squadrons 
of  chasseurs,  each  squadron  to  contain 
151  men;  in  general,  the  effectivo 
strength  was  here  even  more  below  the 
standard  than  in  the  infantry. 
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Each  artillery  regiment  consists  of  To  these  troops  must  be  added  the 
six  horse  and  nine  foot  batteries,  of  volunteer  Bashi  Bozouks,  whom  Ask 
four  guns  each,  thus  representing  a  Minor,  Kurdistan,  and  Syria  can  far- 
total  of  sixty  guns.  nish  in  great  numbers.     They  are  the 

Every  order  was  thus  expected    to  last  remnant  of  that  host  of  irregular 

number  19,500  infantry,  3,700  cavalry,  troops  which,  in  past  centuries,  flooded 

and  sixty  guns.     In  reality,  however,  Hungary,  and  twice  appeared   befcre 

from  20,000  to  21,000  men   in  all  is  Vienna.     Mostly  cavalry,  their  inferi- 

the  utmost  ever  reached.  ority,  even  to  the  worst-equipped  Euro- 

Beside  the  six  Orders,  there  are  four  pean  horseman,  has  been  proved  by  tm> 

artillery  regiments,  (one  of  reserve,  and  centuries  of  all  but  constant  defeats, 

three  of  garrison  artillery,)  two  regiments  Their  self-confidence  has  disappeared, 

of  sappers  and  miuers,  and  three  special  and  now  they  serve  no  other  purpose 

detachments  of  infantry  sent  to  Candia,  than  to  swarm  around  the  army,  eating 

to  T  uni  s,  and  Tripolis,  of  a  total  strength  up  and  wasting  the  resources  upon  wbka 

of  16,000  men.  the  regular  body  should  subsist.    Their 

The  total  strength  of  the  Nizam,  or  love  of  plunder  and  unreliable  temper 

regular  standing  army,  before  the  war,  make  them  even  unfit  for  that  actiVe 

should,  therefore,  have  been  as  follows :  outpost  duty  which  the  Russians  expect 

36  rcg.  of  infant,  averaging   2,500-90,000  from  their  Cossacks ;  for  the  Bashi  Bo- 

24       "    cavalry    "         660-670-16,000  zouks,  when  most  wanted,  are  least  to  be 

3        «     sarriwn^      -     -     I     3  400  found'     **   this    P168^   ***'    il  *"»• 

2       «    sappers  and  miners  -    -    1.60U  therefore,  been  found  desirable  to  keep 

Detached  corps     -     -    .     -    -    16,000  their  numbers  down,  and  we   do  sot 

136,000  think  that  there  were   ever  collected 

The  soldiers,  after  having  served  five  more  than  50,000  of  them. 

years  in  the  Nizam,  are  dismissed  to  Thus  the  numerical  strength  of  tie 

their  homes,  and  form,  for  the  seven  fol-  Turkish  army,  at  the  beginning  of  the 

lowing  years,  part  of  the  Redif  or  re-  war,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

serve.     This  reserve   counts   as   many  Nizam, 136,000 

orders,  divisions,  brigades,    regiments,  Kedif, ' 1361000 

etc.,  as  tho  standing  army;  in  fact,  it  is  Auxiliaries,  regulars  from  Egypt 

to  the  Nizam  what  in  Prussia  the  first  n^SSi.  w«^u  ^  k     5°,00° 

levy  of  tho  landwehr  is  to  the  line,  with  D°banT      '  ?    ™     -      -     40,000 

the  sole  exception,  that  in  Prussia,  in  Bashi  Bozouks,      -       -      -        50,000 
larger  masses  than  brigades,  line  and 

landwehr  are  always  mixed,   while  in  Total,    ...       -          412,000 

the  Turkish  organization  they  are  to  be  But  again,  from  this  sum  total  several 

kept  separate.     The  officers  and  non-  deductions  have  to  be  made.     That  the 

commissioned  officers  of  the  Kedif  are  Orders  stationed  -  in  Europe  were  in 

constant  assembled  at  the  dep6ts,  and  pretty  good  condition,  and  as  near  their 

once  a  year  the  Redif  are  called  in  for  full  complement  as  can  be  expected  is 

exercise,  during  which  time,  they  receive  Turkey,  seems  pretty  certain;  but  in 

the  same  pay  and  rations  as  the  line.  Asia,  in  the  distant  provinces  where  the 

But  such  an  organization,  presupposing  Mussulman    population    predominates, 

a  well-regulated  civil  administration,  and  the  men  might  be  ready,  while  neither 

a  civilized  state  of  society,  far  from  hav-  arms,  nor  equipments,  nor   stores  of 

ing  been  reached  in  Turkey,  must  in  a  ammunition  were   forthcoming.     The 

great  degree  exist  on  paper  only,  and  if  Danubian  army  was  formed  from  the 

we  count,  therefore,  the  Redif  as  equal  three    European    Orders    principally, 

in  numbers  to  the  Nizam,  we  shall  cer-  They  were  tho  nucleus  around  which 

toinly  put  it  down  at  its  highest  possi-  the  European  Bedifs,  the  Order  of  Syria, 

ble  figure.  or,  at  least,  a  good  part  of  it,  and  a  number 

The  auxiliary  contingents  consist  of  of  Arnauts,  Bosniaks,  and  Bashi  Bozouks 

troops  from :  were  collected.    Yet  the  excessive  caa- 

1.  The  Danubian  Principalities,   6,000  men.  tion  of  Omer  Pasha — his  constant  unwD- 

2.  Servia,       -       -             -     20,000    "  lingness  up  to  the  present  time  toex- 

4  JteiMf1*07111*  '    i3n°ff    u  P°*>  his  I*00?8  m  th0  field— is  the  best 

4.  Upper  Albania         -        -     10.000     "  r       -  ,.    .   • r  ,        u   .       «•    ..    ,        £ 

5.  Egypt,       -                         40^000    il  proof  that  he  has  but  a  limited  confi- 

6.  Tunis  and  Tripoli     -       -     10,000    ««  dence  in  the  capabilities  of  this,  the  only 

Total,  about     -       -  '  116,000    "  good  regular  army  Turkey  ever  pos- 
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sessed.  But  in  Asia,  where  the  old 
Turkish  system  of  embezzlement  and 
laziness  was  still  in  full  blossom,  the  two 
Orders  of  the  Nizam,  the  whole  of  the 
Redifs,  and  the  mass  of  the  irregu- 
lars were  unable  to  withstand  a  Russian 
army  vastly  inferior  in  numbers;  in 
every  battle  they  were  beaten,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign  of  1854,  the 
Asiatic  army  of  Turkey  had  all  but 
ceased  to  exist.  There,  then,  it  is  clear 
that  not  only  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  a  great  proportion  of  the  troops 
themselves  bad  no  real  existence.  The 
'want  of  arms,  equipments,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  was  the  constant  com- 
plaint of  the  foreign  officers  and  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Kars  and  Er- 
zeroum ;  and  they  plainly  stated  that 
nothing  but  the  indolence,  incapacity, 
and  rapacity  of  the  Pashas  was  the 
cause  of  it.  The  money  was  duly  sent 
to  them,  but  they  always  appropriated 
it  to  their  own  uses. 

The  equipment  of  the  Turkish  regu- 
lar soldier  is  on  the  whole  imitated  from 
the  western  armies,  the  only  distinction 
being  the  red  fez  or  skull-cap,  which  is 
about  the  worst  head- gear  possible  in 
that  climate,  where,  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  it  causes  frequent  sun-strokes. 
The  quality  of  the  articles  furnished  is 
bad,  and  the  clothing  has  to  stand  longer 
than  can  be  expected,  in  consequence 
of  the  officers  generally  pocketing  the 
money  destined  for  its  renewal.  The 
arms  are  of  an  inferior  description,  both 
for  the  infantry  and  cavalry ;  the  artil- 
lery alone  has  very  good  field-guns,  cast 
at  Constantinople,  under  the  direction 
of  European  officers  and  civil  engineers. 

The  Turk,  in  himself,  is  not  a  bad 
soldier.  He  is  naturally  brave,  extremely 
hardy  and  patient,  and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, docile.  European  officers 
who  have  once  gained  his  confidence, 
can  rely  upon  him,  as  witness  Graoh  and 
Butler  at  Silistria,  and  Iskender  Beg 
(Ilinski)  in  Wallachia.  But  these  are 
exceptions.  On  the  whole,  the  innate 
hatred  of  the  Turk  for  the  M  Giaour"  is 
so  indelible,  and  his  habits  and  ideas  are 
so  different  from  those  of  a  European, 
that,  so  long  as  his  remains  the  ruling 
race  in  the  country,  he  will  not  submit 
to  men  whom  he  inwardly  despises  as 
incommensurably  his  inferiors.  This 
repugnance  is  extended  to  the  very  or- 
ganization of  the  army,  ever  since  it 
has  been  put  upon  a  European  foot- 
ing.    The  common  Turk  hates  Giaour 


institutions  as  much  as  the  Giaours 
themselves.  Then  the  strict  discipline, 
the  regulated  activity,  the  constant 
attention  required  in  a  modern  army 
are  things  utterly  hateful  to  the  lazy, 
contemplative,  fatalist  Turk.  The  offi- 
cers, even,  will  rather  allow  the  army 
to  be  beaten  than  exert  themselves,  and 
use  their  own  senses.  This  is  one  of  the 
worst  features  in  the  Turkish  army, 
and  alone  would  suffice  to  make  it  unfit 
for  any  offensive  campaign. 

The  private  and  non-commissioned 
soldiers  are  recruited  by  volunteers  and 
the  ballot ;  the  lower  grades  of  officers 
are  sometimes  filled  by  men  promoted 
from  the  ranks,  but  generally  by  the 
camp-followers  and  domestic  servants, 
the  tshibukdjis  and  kafeidjis  of  the 
higher  officers.  The  military  schools  at 
Constantinople  not  very  good  in  them- 
selves, cannot  furnish  young  men 
enough  for  the  vacancies.  As  to  tho 
higher  ranks,  a  system  of  favoritism 
exists,  of  which  the  western  nations 
have  no  idea.  Most  of  the  generals 
were  originally  Circassian  slaves,  the 
mignons  of  some  great  man  in  the  days 
of  their  youth.  Utter  ignorance,  incapa- 
city, and  self-sufficiency  rule  supreme, 
and  court-intrigue  is  the  principal 
means  of  advancement.  Even  the  few 
European  generals  (renegades)  in  the 
service  would  not  have  been  accepted,  if 
they  had  not  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  prevent  the  whole  machine  from  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  As  it  is,  they  have  been 
indiscriminately  taken,  both  from  men 
of  real  merit  and  mere  adventurers. 

At  present,  after  three  campaigns,  no 
Turkish  army  can  be  said  to  exist, 
except  the  80,000  men  of  Omer  Pasha's 
original  army,  part  of  which  is  stationed 
on  the  Danube,  and  part  in  the  Crimea. 
The  Asiatic  army  consists  of  about 
25,000  rabble,  unfit  for  the  field,  and 
demoralized  by  defeat.  The  remainder 
of  the  400,000  men  are  gone  nobody 
knows  where ;  killed  in  the  field  or  by 
sickness,  invalided,  disbanded,  or  turned 
into  robbers.  Very  likely  this  will  be 
the  last  Turkish  army  of  all;  for,  to 
recover  from  the  shock  received  by  her 
alliance  with  England  and  France,  is 
more  than  can  be  expected  from  Tur- 
key. 

The  time  is  gone  by  when  the  contests 
of  Oltenitza  and  Citate  created  an 
exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  Turkish 
bravery.  The  stubborn  inactivity  of 
Omer  Pasha  sufficed  to  raise  doubts  as 
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to  their  other  military  qualifications, 
which  not  even  the  brilliant  defense  of 
Silistria  could  entirely  dispel ;  the  de- 
feats in  Asia,  the  flight  of  Balaklava,  the 
strictly  defensive  attitude  of  the  Turks  in 
Eupatoria,  and  their  complete  inactivity 
in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol  have  re- 
duced the  general  estimate  of  their  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  a  proper  level.  The 
Turkish  army  was  so  constituted  that 
a  judgment  on  its  general  value  was 
hitherto  completely  impossible.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  some  very  brave  and  well- 
managed  regiments,  capable  of  any  duty, 
but  they  were  greatly  in  the  minority. 
The  great  mass  of  the  infantry  lacked 
cohesion,  and  was,  therefore  unfit  for 
field- duty,  though  good  behind  intrench- 
ments.  The  regular  cavalry  was  deci- 
dedly inferior  to  that  of  any  European 
power.  The  artillery  was  by  far  the 
best  portion  of  the  service,  and  the 
field-regiments  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency ;  the  men  wore  as  if  bom  for 
their  work,  though  no  doubt  the  officers 
left  much  to  desire.  Tho  Redifs  appear 
to  have  suffered  from  a  general  want  of 
organization,  though  the  men  no  doubt 
were  willing  to  do  their  best  Of  the 
irregulars,  tho  Arnauts  and  Bosnians 
were  capital  guerrillas,  but  nothing 
more,  best  used  in  defending  fortifica- 
tions ;  while  the  Bashi  Bozouks  were  all 
but  worthless,  and  even  worse  than 
that.  The  Egyptian  contingent  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  on  a  level 
with  the  Turkish  Nizam,  the  Tunisian 
nearly  unfit  for  anything.  With  such 
a  motley  army,  so  badly  officered  and 
subject  to  such  maladministration,  no 
wonder  it  is  all  but  ruined  in  three 
campaigns. 

II.  The  Sardinian  Army. 

This  army  is  composed  often  brigades 
of  infantry,  ten  battalions  of  rifles,  four 
brigades  of  cavalry,  three  regiments  of 
artillery,  one  regiment  of  sappers  and 
miners,  a  corps  of  carbineers  (police 
troops),  and  the  light  horse  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia. 

The  ten  brigades  of  infantry  consist  of 
one  brigade  of  guards,  four  battalions  of 
grenadiers,  two  battalions  of  chasseurs, 
and  nine  brigades  of  the  line,  equal  to 
eighteen  regiments  of  three  battalions 
each.  To  these  are  added  ten  battalions 
of  rifles  (bersaglieri),  one  for  every  bri- 
gade, thus  constituting  a  proportion  of 
light  infantry,  actually  trained,  far 
stronger  than  in  any  other  army. 


There  is,  besides,  a  dep6t  battalion 
for  every  regiment. 

Since  1849,  the  strength  of  the  batta- 
lions has  been  very  much  reduced,  from 
financial  motives.  On  the  war-footing, 
a  battalion  should  number  about  1,000, 
but  on  the  peace-footing  there  are  ha 
more  than  about  400  men.  The  re- 
mainder have  been  dismissed  on  indefi- 
nite furlough. 

The  cavalry  counts  four  regiments  of 
heavy,  and  five  of  light  cavalry.  Every 
regiment  has  four  field  and  one  depot- 
squadron.  On  the  war-footing,  a  regi- 
ment should  count  about  800  men  in  the 
four  field-squadrons,  but  on  the  peace- 
footing  there  are  scarcely  600. 

The  three  regiments  of  artillery  con- 
sist of  one  regiment  of  workmen  and 
artificers,  one  of  garrison  artillery 
(twelve  companies),  and  one  of  field- 
artillery  (six  foot,  two  horse,  two  heavy 
batteries  of  eight  guns  each).  The 
light  batteries  have  eight  lb.  guns  and 
twenty-four  lb.  howitzers,  the  heavy 
batteries  sixteen  lb.  guns ;  in  all  eighty 
guns. 

The  regiment  of  sappers  and  miners 
has  ten  companies,  or  about  1,100  men. 
The  carbineers  (horse  and  foot)  are 
very  numerous  for  such  a  small  king- 
dom, and  number  about  3*200  men. 
The  light  horse,  doing  duty  as  police 
troops  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  figure 
about  1,100  strong. 

The  Sardinian  army,  in  the  first  cam- 
paign against  Austria,  in  1848,  certainly 
reached  the  strength  of  70,000  men.  In 
1849,  it  was  very  near  130,000.  After- 
wards it  was  reduced  to  abont  45,000 
men.  What  it  is  now  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  England 
and  France,  it  has  been  again  increased. 

This  great  elasticity  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  army,  which  allows  it  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  numbers  present  under 
arms  at  any  time,  arises  from  a  system 
of  recruiting  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of 
Prussia ;  and,  indeed,  Sardinia  may  he 
called,  in  many  respects,  the  Prussia  of 
Italy.  There  is  in  the  Sardinian  states 
a  similar  obligation  for  every  citizen  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though,  unlike  Prus- 
sia, substitutes  are  allowed;  and  the 
time  over  which  this  obligation  extends, 
consists,  as  in  Prussia,  of  a  period  of 
actual  service  and  another  period,  during 
which  the  soldier  dismissed  from  the 
ranks  remains  in  the  reserve,  and  is  liable 
to  be  called  in  again  in  time  of  war. 
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The  system  is  something  between  the 
Prussian  method  and  that  of  Belgium 
and  the  minor  German  states.  Thus, 
by  calling  in  the  reserves,  the  infantry, 
from  about  30,000  men,  may  be  raised 
to  80,000,  and  even  more.  The  cavalry 
and  field  artillery  would  undergo  but  a 
small  augmentation,  as  in  these  arms 
the  soldiers  generally  have  to  remain 
with  the  regiments  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  service. 

The  Piedmontese  army  is  as  fine  and 
soldier-like  a  body  of  men  as  any  in 
Europe.  Like  the  French,  they  are 
small  in  size,  especially  the  infantry; 
their  guards  do  not  average  even  five 
feet  four  inches;  but  what  with  their 
tasteful  dress,  military  bearing,  well- 
knit  but  agile  frames,  and  fine  Italian 
features,  they  look  better  than  many  a 
body  of  bigger  men.  The  dress  and 
equipments  are,  with  the  infantry  of  the 
line  and  guards,  upon  the  French  prin- 
ciple, with  a  few  details  adopted  from 
the  Austrian s.  The  bersaglieri  have  a 
costume  of  their  own,  a  little  sailor's  hat 
with  a  long  hanging  plume  of  cock- 
feathers  and  a  brown  tunic.  The  cav- 
alry wear  short  brown  jackets,  just 
covering  the  hip-bone.  The  percus- 
sion-musket is  the  general  arm  of  the 
infantry ;  the  bersaglieri  have  short 
Tyrolese  rifles,  good  and  useful  weap- 
ons, but  inferior  to  the  Minie  in  every 
respect.  The  first  rank  of  the  cavalry 
used  to  be  armed  with  lances ;  whether 
this  is  still  the  case  with  the  light-horse 
we  cannot  say.  The  eight  lb.  calibre  for 
the  horse  and  light-foot  batteries  gave 
them  the  same  advantage  over  the  other 
continental  armies  which  the  French 
hod  while  they  preserved  this  calibre  ; 
but  their  heavy  batteries,  carrying  six- 
teen pounders,  rendered  them  the 
heaviest  field  artillery  of  the  continent. 
That  these  guns,  when  once  in  posi- 
tion, can  do  excellent  service,  they 
have  shown  on  the  Tchernaya,  where 
their  accurate  firing  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  success  of  the  Allies,  and 
was  universally  admired. 

Of  all  the  Italian  states,  Piedmont  is 
the  best  situated  for  creating  a  good 
army.  The  plains  of  the  Po  and  its 
tributaries  produce  capital  horses,  and 
it  fine,  tall  race  of  men,  the  tallest  of  all 
Italians,  exceedingly  well-adapted  for 
cavalry  and  heavy  artillery  service .  The 
mountains,  which  surround  these  plains 
on  three  sides,  north,  west,  and  south, 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  people,  less  in 


size,  but  strong  and  active,  industrious 
and  sharp-witted,  like  all  mountaineers. 
It  is  these  that  form  the  staple  of  the 
infantry,  and  especially  of  the  bersa- 
glieri, a  body  of  troops  nearly  equaling 
the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  in  training, 
but  certainly  surpassing  them  in  bodily 
strength  and  endurance. 

The  military  institutions  of  Piedmont 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  good,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  officers  bear  a  high 
character.  So  late  as  1846,  however,  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
clergy  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their 
appointment.  Up  to  that  period,  Charles 
Albert  knew  but  two  means  of  govern- 
ing— the  clergy  and  the  army ;  in  fact, 
it  was  a  general  saying  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  that  in  Piedmont,  out  of  three 
men  you  met  in  the  street,  one  was  a 
soldier,  the  second  a  monk,  and  only 
every  third  man  a  civilian.  At  present, 
of  course,  this  has  been  done  away 
with ;  the  priests  have  less  than  no  in- 
fluence, and,  though  the  nobility  pre- 
serve many  officers'  commissions,  the 
wars  of  1848  and  '49  have  stamped  a 
certain  democratic  character  upon  the 
army  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  de- 
stroy. Some  British  Crimean  newspa- 
per correspondents  have  stated  that  the 
Piedmontese  officers  were  almost  all 
"  gentlemen  by  birth,"  but  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  we  know,  personally, 
more  than  one  Piedmontese  officer  who 
rose  from  the  ranks,  and  can  safely 
assert  that  the  mass  of  the  captains  and. 
lieutenants  are  now  composed  of  men 
who  either  gained  their  epaulettes  by 
bravery  against  the  Austrmns,  or  who 
at  least  are  not  connected  with  the 
aristocracy. 

We  think  that  the  greatest  compli- 
ment that  can  be  paid  to  the  Piedmont- 
ese army  id  contained  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  one  of  its  late  opponents,. 
General  Schornhals,  quarter-master- 
general  of  the  Austrian  army  in  1848' 
and  '49.  In  his  "Recollections  of 
the  Italian  Campaigns,"  this  general, 
one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Austrian 
army,  and  a  man  violently  opposed 
in  every  way  to  anything  smacking 
of  Italian  independence,  treats  the- 
Piedmontese  army  throughout  wkh  the 
highest  respect.  "  Their  artillery,"  he 
says,  "  consists  of  picked  men,  under 
good  and  well-informed  officers;  the 
materiel  is  good,  and  the  calibre  is  supe- 
rior to  ours."  "The  cavalry  is  no 
contemptible  arm ;  the  first  rank  carry 
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lances,  but  as  a  very  adroit  rider  only 
can  well  manage  this  arm,  we  should 
not  like  to  say  that  this  innovation  was 
exactly  an  improvement.  Their  school 
of  equitation,  however,  is  very  good." 
"  At  Santa  Lucia,  both  parties  fought 
With  astonishing  bravery.  The  Pied- 
montese  attacked  with  great  vivacity 
and  impetuosity — both  Piedmontese  and 
Austrians  performed  many  feats  of  great 
personal  valor."  "The  Piedmontese 
army  has  a  right  to  mention  the  day  of 
Novara  without  a  blush," — and  so 
on. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Prussian  Gene- 
ral Willisen,  who  assisted  in  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1848,  and  who  is  no 
friend  of  Italian  independence,  speaks 
highly  of  the  Piedmontese  army. 

Ever  since  1848,  a  certain  party  in  Ita- 
ly has  looked  upon  the  king  of  Sardinia 
as  the  future  chief  of  the  whole  penin- 
sula. Though  far  from  participating 
in  that  opinion,  we  still  believe  that 
whenever  Italy  shall  reconquer  her  free- 
dom, the  Piedmontese  forces  will  be  the 
principal  military  instrument  in  attain- 
ing that  object,  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future 
Italian  army.  It  may  undergo,  before 
that  happens,  more  than  one  revolu- 
tion in  its  own  bosom,  but  the  excellent 
military  elements  it  contains  will  sur- 
vive all  this  and  will  even  gain  by  be- 
ing merged  in  a  really  national  army. 

III.  The  Smaller  Italian  Armies. 

The  papal  army  hardly  exists  except  on 
paper.  The  battalions  and  squadrons  are 
never  complete,  and  form  but  a  weak  di- 
vision. There  is,  besides,  a  regiment  of 
Swiss  guards,  the  only  body  on  which  the 
government  can  place  any  reliance.  The 
Tuscan,  Parmesan  and  Modenese  ar- 
mies are  too  insignificant  to  be  mention- 
ed here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are 
organized,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  Aus- 
trian model.  There  is,  besides,  the  Nea- 
politan army,  of  which,  too,  the  least  said 
the  sooner  mended.  It  has  never  shone 
conspicuously  before  the  enemy,  and, 
whether  fighting  for  the  king,  as  in  1799, 
or  for  a  constitution,  as  in  1821,  it  al- 
ways distinguished  itself  by  running 
away.  Even  in  1848  and  '49,  the  native 
Neapolitan  army  was  everywhere  beaten 
by  the  insurgents,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Swiss,  King  Bomba  would  not 
now  bo  on  his  throne.  During  the  siege 
of  Rome,   Garibaldi   advanced  with   a 


handful  of  men  against  the  Neapolitan 
division  and  beat  it  twice.  The  army  of 
NapleB,  on  the  peace-footing,  is  esti- 
mated at  26  or  27,000  men,  but  in  1848 
it  is  stated  to  have  numbered  nearly 
49,000  men,  and  the  full  footing  should 
raise  it  to  64,000.     Of  all  these  troop*, 
the  Swiss  are  alone  worth  mentioning. 
They   consist    of  four  regiments,  of 
two  battalions  each,  and  should  number, 
when  complete,  600  men  per  battalion, 
or  4,800  men.    But  the  cadres  are  now 
overfilled,  so  that  each  battalion  is  about 
1,000  strong,  (the  fourth,  or   Bernese 
regiment,  alone  mustering  2,150,)  and 
the  whole  number  may  be  estimated  at 
nearly  9,000.    These  are  really  first- 
rate  troops,  commanded  by  officers  of 
their  own  country,  and  independent,  in 
their  internal  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, from  the  government  of  Naples. 
They  were  first  taken  into  pay  in  1S24 
or  '25,  when  the  king,  no  longer  trust- 
ing the  army  that  so  shortly  before  had 
revolted,  found  it  necessary  to  surround 
himself  with  a  strong  body-guard.  The 
treaties  or    *4  capitulations,"    as    they 
were  called,  were  concluded  with  the 
different  cantons  for  thirty  years;  the 
Swiss  articles  of  war  and  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary organization  were  secured  to  the 
troops ;  the  pay  was  three-fold  that  of 
the    native    Neapolitan   soldiers;   the 
troops  were  recruited   by    volunteers 
from  each  canton,  where  recruiting  of- 
fices were  established.     Pensions  were 
secured  to  retiring  officers,  veterans,  and 
the  wounded.     If,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  thirty  years,  the  capitulation  was 
not  renewed,  the  regiments  were  to  be 
broken  up.     The  present  Swiss  consti- 
tution forbids  recruiting  for  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  the  capitulations,   therefore, 
were  canceled  after  1648 ;   recruiting 
was  stopped,  at    least  ostensibly,  in 
Switzerland,  but  at  Chiasso  and  other 
points  of  Lombardy,  depots   were  es- 
tablished, and  many  a  recruiting  agent 
secretly    continued    his    business  on 
Swiss  soil.    So  eager  was  the  Neapoli- 
tan government  for  recruits,  that  it  did 
not  refuse  to  accept  the  refuse  of  the 
political  refugees  then  in  Switzerland. 
The  King  of  Naples,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, confirmed    the    privileges 
granted  to  the   Swiss  soldiers  by  the 
capitulations,  and  in  August  last,  whim 
the  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  by  a  spe- 
cial decree  again  prolonged  these  privi- 
leges for  so  long  a  time  as  the  Swis* 
should  remain  in  his  service. 
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IV.  The  Swiss  Army. 

In  Switzerland  no  national  standing 
army  exists.  Every  Swiss  is  compelled 
to  serve  in  the  militia,  if  able-bodied; 
and  this  mass  is  divided  into  three  levies 
(Auszug,  erstes  and  ztoeites  Aufgebot), 
according  to  age.  The  young  men,  dur- 
ing1 the  first  years  of  service,  are  called 
oat  separately  for  drill,  and  collected 
from  time  to  time  in  camps ;  but  who- 
ever has  seen  the  awkward  gait  and 
uncomfortable  appearance  of  a  Swiss 
squad,  or  heard  the  jokes  they  crack 
with  the  drill-sergeant  while  under  drill, 
must  at  once  see  that  the  military  quali- 
ties of  the  men  are  but  very  poorly  de- 
veloped. Of  the  soldierly  capabilities 
of  this  militia  wo  can  only  judge  by  the 
one  example  of  the  Sonderbund  war,  in 
1848,  which  campaign  is  distinguished 
by  the  extremely  small  number  of  casu- 
alties in  proportion  to  the  forces  en- 
gaged. The  organization  of  the  militia 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  cantonal  governments;  and, 
though  its  general  form  is  fixed  by  fede- 
ral laws,  and  a  federal  staff  is  at  the 
head  of  the  whole,  this  system  cannot 
fail  to  create  confusion  and  want  of  uni- 
formity, while  it  must  almost  necessarily 
prevent  a  proper  accumulation  of  stores, 
the  introduction  of  improvements,  and 
the  permanent  fortification  of  important 
points,  especially  on  the  side  where 
Switzerland  is  weak,  toward  Germany. 

The  Swiss,  like  all  mountaineers, 
make  capital  soldiers  when  drilled ;  and, 
wherever  they  have  served  as  regular 
troop 8  under  foreign  banners,  they  nave 
fougnt  exceedingly  well.  But  being 
rather  slow-headed,  they  need  drilling 
much  more,  indeed,  than  cither  French 
or  North  Germans,  to  give  them  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  cohesion.  It 
is  possible  that  national  feeling  might 
possibly  replace  this  in  the  case  ot  a 
foreign  attack  upon  Switzerland,  but 
even  this  is  very  doubtful.  An  army  of 
80,000  regular  troops,  and  less,  would 
certainly  be  a  match  for  all  the  160,000 
and  more  men  which  the  Swiss  say  they 
can  congregate.  In  1799,  the  French 
finished  the  business  with  a  few  regi- 
ments. 

The  Swiss  boast  a  great  deal  of  the 
rifles  of  their  sharp-shooters.  Thero 
are,  certainly,  in  Switzerland,  compara- 
tively more  good  shots  than  in  any  other 
European  country,  the  Austrian  Alpine 
possessions  excepted.     But  when  one 
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sees  how  these  dead  shots,  when  called 
in,  are  almost  all  armed  w\th  clum- 
sy common  percussion  muskets,  the  re- 
spect for  the  Swiss  sharp-shooters  is 
considerably  lessened.  The  few  batta- 
lions of  rifles  may  be  good  shots,  but 
their  short,  heavy  pieces  (stutzen)  are 
antiquated  and  worthless  compared  with 
the  Minie,  and  their  awkward,  slow  me- 
thod of  loading,  with  loose  powder  from 
a  horn,  would  give  them  but  a  poor 
chance  when  opposed  to  troops  armed 
with  less  superannuated  weapons. 

Altogether,  arms,  accoutrements,  or- 
ganization, drill,  everything  is  old-fash- 
ioned with  the  Swiss,  and  very  likely 
will  remain  so  as  long  as  the  cantonal 
governments  have  anything  to  say  on 
the  subject. 

V.  The  Scandinavian  Abmies. 

The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  armies, 
though  united  under  one  crown,  are  as 
separate  as  the  two  countries  to  which 
they  belong.  In  contrast  to  Switzerland, 
both  give  us  the  example  of  an  Alpine 
country  with  a  standing  army ;  but  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  is  altogether,  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent 
poverty,  and  thin  population  of  tho 
country,  so  much  akin  to  Switzerland, 
that  even  in  the  military  organization  of 
both,  one  system,  ana  that  the  militia 
system,  predominates. 

Sweden  has  three  sorts  of  troops, — 
regiments  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment (Varfvade  truppar)^  provincial 
regiments  (indelta  truppar),  and  Re- 
servo  troops.  The  Varfvade  consist  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  containing 
six  battalions,  two  of  cavalry  and  three 
of  artillery,  with  thirteen  foot  and  four 
horse  batteries,  altogether  96  six  lb. 
24  twelve  lb.,  and  16  twenty-four  lb. 
guns.  This  makes  a  total  of  7,700  men, 
and  136  guns,  These  troops  contain  all 
tho  artillery  for  the  whole  army. 

The  Indelta  form  twenty  provincial 
regiments  of  two  battalions,  with  Hye 
separate  battalions  of  infantry,  and  six 
regiments  of  a  strength  varying  from 
one  to  eight  squadrons.  They  are  esti- 
mated at  33,000  men. 

The  Reserve  troops  form  the  mass  of 
the  army.  When  called  in  they  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  95,000  men. 

There  is,  besides,  in  the  province  of 
Gdtaland,  a  sort  of  militia  constant- 
ly under  arms,  numbering  7,850  men, 
in  twenty-one  companies  and  sixteen 
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guns.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  Swe- 
dish army  comprises  about  140,000  men 
with  150  field  guns. 

The  volunteers  for  the  enlisted  regi- 
ments are  generally  engaged  for  fourteen 
years,  but  the  law  allows  engagements 
of  threo  years.  The  Indelta  are  a  sort 
of  militia,  living,  when  once  trained,  in 
farms  apportioned  to  them  and  their 
families,  and  called  in  only  once  a  year 
for  four  weeks'  drill.  They  have  the 
revenues  of  their  farms  for  pay,  but 
when  assembled  they  receive  a  special 
compensation.  The  officers  also  receive 
crown-lands  on  tenure  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  The  Reserve  consists  of 
all  able-bodied  Swedes  from  twenty  to 
twenty -five  years  of  age ;  they  are 
drilled  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  call- 
ed in  a  fortnight  in  every  year.  Thus, 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  Varfvade 
and  the  Gothland  troops,  the  great  body 
of  the  army — Indelta  and  Reserve — are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  militia. 

The  Swedes  play  a  part  in  military 
history  which  is  beyond  all  proportion 
to  the  scanty  population  which  furnish- 
ed their  renowned  armies.  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  in  the  thirty  years'  war, 
marked  a  new  era  in  tactics  by  his  im- 
provements ;  and  Charles  XII.,  with  his 
adventurous  foolhardiness  which  spoiled 
his  great  military  talent,  actually  made 
them  do  wonders — such  as  to  take  en- 
trenchments with  cavalry.  In  the  later 
wars  against  Russia,  they  behaved  very 
well ;  in  1813,  Bernadotte  kept  them  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
they  were  scarcely  under  fire,  unless  by 
mistake,  except  at  Leipsic,  where  they 
formed  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
allies.  The  V&rfvade,  and  even  the  In- 
delta, will,  no  doubt,  always  sustain  the 
character  of  the  Swedish  name ;  but  the 
Reserve,  unless  assembled  and  drilled  a 
long  time  before  brought  into  action, 
can  only  figure  as  an  army  of  recruits. 

Norway  has  five  brigades  of  infantry 
containing  twenty-two  battalions  and 
12,000  men ;  one  brigade  of  cavalry,  of 
threo  divisions  of  chasseurs,  containing 
1,070  men ;  and  one  regiment  of  artillery 
of  about  1,300  men ;  beside  a  reserve  of 
militia,  of  9,000  men ;  altogether  about 
24,000  men.  The  character  of  this  army 
does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  Sweden; 
its  only  distinguishing  feature  is  a  few 
companies  of  chasseurs,  provided  with 
flat  snow-shoes,  on  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  long  pole,  they  run,  Lap- 
land fashion,  very  rapidly  over  the  snow. 


The  Danish  army  is  composed  of 
thirty-three  battalions  of  infantry  (one 
of  guards,  twelve  line,  fire  light,  firs 
chasseurs)  in  four  brigades,  each  bat- 
talion numbering  about  700  men  on  the 
peace- footing;  three  brigades  of  cavalry 
(three  squadrons  of  guards,  six  regiment* 
of  dragoons,  of  four  squadrons  each,  the 
squadron  containing  14(f  men  in  time  of 
peace),  and  one  brigade  of  artillery  (two 
regiments  and  twelve  batteries  with 
80  six  lb.  and  16  twelve  lb.  guns),  and 
three  companies  of  sappers.  Total, 
16,630  infantry,  2,900  cavalry,  2^00 
artillery  and  sappers  with  ninety-six 
guns. 

For  the  war-footing,  each  company 
is  raised  to  200,  or  the  battalion  to  800 
men,  and  each  squadron  to  180  men, 
raising  the  line  in  all  to  25,500  men. 
Besides,  thirty-two  battalions,  twenty- 
four  squadrons,  and  six  batteries  of  the 
reserve  can  be  called  in,  representing  a 
force  of  31,500  men  and  raising  the 
total  of  the  force  to  about  56,000  or 
57,000  men.  Even  these,  however,  can  be 
increased  in  case  of  need,  as  during  the 
late  war  Denmark  proper  alone,  with- 
out either  Holstein  or  Schleswig,  could 
muster  from  50,000  to  60,000  men,  and 
the  Duchies  are  now  again  subject  to 
the  Danish  conscription. 

The  army  is  recruited  by  ballot,  out 
of  the  young  men  of  from  twenty-two 
years  and  upwards.  The  time  of  ser- 
vice is  eight  years,  but  actually  the  artil- 
lery remain  six  years,  the  line  four  years 
only  with  the  regiments,  while  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  they  belong  to 
the  reserve.  From  the  thirtieth  to  the 
thirty-eighth  year  the  men  remain  in  the 
first,  and  then  up  to  the  forty-fifth  year 
in  the  second  levy  of  the  militia.  This 
is  all  very  nicely  arranged,  but,  in  any 
war  against  Germany,  nearly  one-half 
of  the  troops — those  from  the  Duchies- 
would,  disband  and  take  up  arms  against 
their  present  comrades.  It  is  this 
strong  admixture  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners  which  forms  the  great  weakness 
of  the  Danish  army,  and,  in  reality,  al- 
most nullifies  it  in  any  complications 
with  its  most  powerful  neighbor. 

The  Danish  army,  since  its  reorgani- 
zation in  1848-M9,  has  been  well  equip- 
ped, well  armed,  and  brought  altogether 
to  a  very  respectable  footing.  The 
Dane,  from  Denmark  proper,  is  a  good 
soldier  and  behaved  very  well  in  almost 
every  action  of  the  three  years'  war; 
but    the    Schleswig-Holsteiner  proved 
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himself  decidedly  his  superior.  The 
corps  of  officers  is  good  upon  the  whole, 
but  there  is  too  much  aristocracy  and  too 
little  scientific  education  in  it.  Their 
reports  are  slovenly  made,  and  similar 
to  those  of  the  British4,  to  which  army 
the  Danish  troops  likewise  appear  re- 
lated in  their  want  of  mobility ;  but  they 
have  not  shown  of  late  that  they  pos- 
sess such  immovable  steadiness  as  the 
victors  of  Inkermann.  The  Scbloswig- 
Ilolsteiners  are,  without  any  dispute, 
among  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe. 
They  are  excellent  artillery  men,  and 
as  cool  in  action  as  the  English,  their 
cousins.  Though  inhabitants  of  a  level 
country,  they  make  very  good  light 
infantry;  their  first  rifle-battalion  in 
1850  might  have  vied  with  any  troop  of 
its  class. 

VI.  The  Army  op  Holland. 

The  Dutch  army  numbers  thirty-six 
battalions  of  infantry  in  nine  regiments, 
containing  44,000  men  in  all ;  four  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  composed  of  twenty 
squadrons ;  two  squadrons  of  mounted 
chasseurs ;  and  two  squadrons  of  gens 
d'armes ;  in  all,  twenty-four  squadrons, 
comprising  4,400  cavalry,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  field  artillery  (five  six  lb.  and 
six  twelve  lb.  foot,  two  six  lb.  and  two 
twelve  lb.  horse  batteries,  of  120  guns 
in  all),  and  one  battalion  of  sappers, 
making  a  total  of  58,000  men,  beside 
several  regiments  in  the  colonies.  But 
this  army  does  not  alwayB  exist  in  time 
of  peace.  There  is  a  nucleus  remain- 
ing under  arms,  consisting  of  officers, 
subalterns,  and  a  few  voluntarily  enlist- 
ed men.  The  great  mass,  though  obliged 
to  serve  for  five  years,  are  drilled  during 
a  couple  of  months,  and  then  dismissed 
so  as  to  be  called  in  for  a  few  weeks  in 
each  year  only.  Besides,  there  is  a  sort 
of  reserve  in  three  levies,  comprising  all 
the  able-bodied  men  from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  first  levy 
forms  about  fifty-three,  and  the  second 
twenty-nine  battalions  of  infantry  and 
artillery.  But  this  body  is  not  at  all 
organized,  and  can  hardly  be  accounted 
even  as  militia. 

VII.  The  Belgian  Army. 

The  Belgian  army  has  sixteen  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  containing  forty- 
nine  battalions,  beside  a  reserve  bat- 
talion for  each  regiment ;  comprising  in 


all  46,000  men.  The  cavalry  consists 
of  two  regiments  of  chasseurs,  two  of 
lancers,  one  of  guides,  two  of  cuirassiers, 
making  thirty-eight  squadrons,  beside 
seven  reserve  squadrons,  in  all  5,800 
men.  There  are  four  regiments  of  ar- 
tillery (four  horse,  fifteen  foot  batteries, 
four  depot  batteries,  twenty-four  garri- 
son companies),  with  152  guns,  six  and 
twelve  pounders ;  and  one  regiment  of 
sappers  and  miners,  numbering  1,700 
men.  The  total,  without  the  reserve, 
is  b'2,000  men ;  with  the  reserve,  ac- 
cording to  a  late  levy,  it  may  be  raised 
to  100,000.  The  army  is  recruited  by 
ballot,  and  the  term  of  service  is  eight 
years,  but  about  one  half  of  that  time 
is  passed  on  furlough.  On  tho  peace- 
establishment,  therefore,  the  actual 
force  will  scarcely  reach  30,000  men. 

VIII.  The  Portuguese  Army. 

The   Portuguese  army  consisted,  in 
1850,  of  the  following  troops : — 


Peace 

War 

footing. 
-     18,758 

footing. 
40,401 

Infantry, 

Cavalry, 

-      3,508 

4,676 

Artillery, 

-      2,707 

4,098 

Engineers  and  Staff, 

728 

495 

25,681 


49,670 


The  artillery  consists  of  one  field- 
regiment,  of  one  horse  and  seven  foot 
batteries ;  three  regiments  of  position 
and  garrison  artillery,  and  three  detach- 
ed battalions  in  the  islands.  The  calibre 
is  six  and  twelve  pounds. 

IX.  The  Spanish  Army. 

Of  all  European  armies,  that  of 
Spain  is,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
most  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
United  States.  We  give,  therefore,  in 
concluding  this  survey  of  the  military 
establishments  of  Europe,  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  this  army  than  its  im- 
portance, compared  with  that  of  its 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  might  seem  to  warrant. 

The  Spanish  military  force  consists 
of  tho  army  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
colonial  armies. 

That  of  the  interior  counts  one  regi- 
ment of  grenadiers,  forty-five  regiments 
of  the  line,  of  three  battalions  each,  two 
regiments  of  two  battalions  each  in 
Ceuta,  and  eighteen  battalions  of  caza- 
dores  or  rifles.    The  whole  of  these  160 
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battalions  formed,  in  1852,  an  effective 
force  of  72,670  men,  costing  the  state 
82,692,651  reals,  or  $10,336,581,  a 
year.  The  cavalry  comprises  sixteen 
regiments  of  carbineers,  or  dragoons 
and  lancers,  of  four  squadrons  each, 
with  eleven  squadrons  of  cazadores,  or 
light  horse,  in  1851 ;  in  all  12,000  men, 
costing  17,549,562  reals,  or  $2,193,695. 

The  artillery  numbers  five  regiments 
of  foot  artillery,  of  three  brigades  each, 
one  for  each  division  of  the  monarchy ; 
beside  five  brigades  of  heavy,  three  of 
horse,  and  three  of  mountain  artillery, 
making  a  total  of  twenty- six  brigades, 
or,  as  they  are  now  called,  battalions. 
The  battalion  has  in  the  horse  artillery 
two,  in  the  mountain  and  foot  artillery 
four  batteries;  in  all  ninety-two  foot 
and  six  horse  batteries,  or  588  field 
guns. 

The  sappers  and  miners  form  one 
regiment  of  1,240  men. 

The  reserve  consists  of  one  battalion 
(No.  4)  for  every  infantry  regiment, 
and  a  d6p6t- squadron  for  each  cavalry 
regiment 

The  total  force — on  paper — in  1851 
was  103,000  men ;  in  1843,  when  Es- 
partero  was  upset,  it  amounted  to 
50,000  only ;  but  at  one  time  Narvaez 
raised  it  to  above  100,000.  On  an  ave- 
rage 90,000  men  under  arms  will  bo  the 
utmost. 

The  colonial  armies  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  army  of  Cuba;  sixteen  regi- 
ments of  veteran  infantry,  four  compa- 
nies of  volunteers,  two  regiments  of 
cavalry,  two  battalions  of  four  batteries 
foot,  and  one  battalion  of  four  batteries 
of  mountain  artillery,  one  battalion  of 
horse  artillery  with  two  batteries,  and 
one  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners. 
Beside  these  troops  of  the  line,  there  is 
a  milicia  disciplinada  of  four  battalions 
and  four  squadrons,  and  a  milicia 
urbana  of  eight  squadrons,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-seven  battalions,  twenty 
squadrons  and  eighty- four  guns.  During 
the  last  few  years  this  standing  Cuban 
army  has  been  reinforced  by  numerous 
troops  from  Spain ;  and  if  we  take  its 
original  strength  at  16,000  or  18,000 
men,  there  will  now  be,  perhaps,  25,000 
or  28,000  men  in  Cuba.  But  this  is  a 
mere  approximation. 

2.  The  army  of  Porto  Rico;  three 
battalions  of  veteran  infantry,  seven 
battalions  of  disciplined  militia,  two  bat- 
talions of  native  volunteers,  one  squad- 
ron of  the  same,  and  four  batteries  of 


foot  artillery.  The  neglected  state  of 
most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  does  not 
allow  any  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
this  corps. 

3.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  five 
regiments  of  infantry,  of  eight  compa- 
nies each ;  one  regiment  of  chasseurs  of 
Luzon ;  nine  foot,  one  horse,  one  moun- 
tain battery.  Nine  corps  of  five  batta- 
lions of  native  infantry,  and  other  pro- 
vincial corps,  previously  existing,  were 
dissolved  in  1851. 

The  army  is  recruited  by  ballot,  and 
substitutes  are  allowed.  Every  year  a 
contingent  of  25,000  men  is  levied ;  but, 
in  1848,  three  contingents,  or  75,000 
men,  were  called  out. 

The  Spanish  army  owes  its  present 
organization  principally  to  Karraes, 
though  the  regulations  of  Charles  IIL, 
of  1768,  still  form  the  groundwork  of  it 
Narvaez  had  actually  to  take  away  from 
the  regiments  their  old  provincial  co- 
lors, different  in  each,  and  to  introduce 
the  Spanish  flag  into  the  army !  In  the 
same  manner  he  had  to  destroy  the  old 
provincial  organization,  and  to  centralize 
and  restore  unity.  Too  well  aware,  by 
experience,  that  money  was  the  princi- 
pal moving  lever  in  an  army  which  had 
almost  never  been  paid  and  seldom 
even  clad  or  fed,  he  also  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  regularity  in  the  pay- 
ments and  the  financial  administration 
of  the  army.  Whether  he  succeeded  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  wishes,  is  unknown; 
but  any  amelioration  introduced  by  him, 
in  this  respect,  speedily  disappeared 
during  the  administration  of  Sartorius 
and  his  successors.  The  normal  state  of 
"  no  pay,  no  food,  no  clothing,"  was  re- 
established in  its  full  glory;  and  while  the 
superior  and  general  officers  strut  about 
in  coats  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver 
lace,  or  even  don  fancy  uniforms,  un- 
known to  any  regulations,  the  soldiers 
are  ragged  and  without  shoes.  What 
the  state  of  this  army  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  an  English  author  thus  de- 
scribes : — "  The  appearance  of  the  Span- 
ish troops  is,  to  the  last  degree,  unsol- 
dierly.  The  sentry  strolls  to  and  fro  on 
his  beat,  his  shako  almost  falling  off  the 
back  of  his  head,  his  gun  slouched  on 
his  shoulders,  singing  outright  a  lively 
seguidilla  with  the  most  sans  facon  air 
in  the  world.  He  is,  not  unfrequently, 
destitute  of  portions  of  his  uniform ;  or 
his  regimental  coat  and  lower  continua- 
tions are  in  such  hopeless  rags,  that, 
even  in  the  sultry  summer,  the  slate- 
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colored  great-coat  is  worn  as  a  slut- 
cover;  the  shoes,  in  one  case  out  of 
three,  are  broken  to  pieces,  disclosing 
the  naked  toes  of  the  men — such  in 
Spain  are  the  glories  of  the  vida  mili- 
tar" 

A  regulation,  issued  by  Serrano,  on 
Sept.  9,  1843,  prescribes  that:— "All 
officers  and  chiefs  of  the  army  have  in 
future  to  present  themselves  in  public  in 
the  uniform  of  their  regiment,  and  with 
the  regulation  sword,  whenever  they  do 
not  appear  in  plain  clothes ;  and  all  offi- 
cers are  also  to  wear  the  exact  distinc- 
tive marks  of  their  rank,  and  no  other,  as 
prescribed,  without  displaying  any  more 
of  those  arbitrary  ornaments  and  ridi- 
culous trimmings  by  which  some  of 
them  have  thought  proper  to  distinguish 
themselves."  So  much  for  the  officers. 
Now  for  the  soldiers : — "  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Cordoba  has  opened  a  subscription 
in  Cadiz,  heading  it  with  his  name,  in 
order  to  procure  funds  for  presenting 
one  pair  of  cloth  trousers  to  each  of  the 
valiant  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Astu- 
rias!" 

This  financial  disorder  explains  how  it 
has  been  possible  for  the  Spanish  army  to 
continue,  ever  since  1808,  in  a  state  of 
almost  uninterrupted  rebellion.  Bnt  the 
real  causes  he  deeper.     The  long  con- 


tinued war  with  Napoleon,  in  which  the 
different  armies  and  their  chiefs  gained 
real  political  influence,  first  gave  it  a 
pretorian  turn.  Many  energetic  men, 
from  the  revolutionary  times,  remained 
in  the  army ;  the  incorporation  of  the 
guerrillas  in  the  regular  force  even  in- 
creased this  element.  Thus,  while  the 
chiefs  retained  their  pretorian  preten- 
sions, the  soldiers  and  lower  ranks 
altogether  remained  inspired  with  revo- 
lutionary traditions.  In  this  way  the 
insurrection  of  1819-23  was  regularly 
prepared,  and  later  on,  in  1833-43,  the 
civil  war  again  thrust  the  army  and  its 
chiefs  into  the  foreground.  Having 
been  used  by  all  parties  as  an  instru- 
ment, no  wonder  that  the  Spanish  army 
should,  for  a  time,  take  the  government 
into  its  own  hands. 

"  The  Spaniards  are  a  warlike  but  not 
a  soldier-like  people,"  said  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt.  Ihey  certainly  have,  of  all 
European  nations,  the  greatest  antipa- 
thy to  military  discipline.  Never- 
theless, it  is  possible  that  the  nation, 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
was  celebrated  for  its  infantry,  may  yet 
again  have  an  army  of  which  it  can  be 
proud.  But,  to  attain  this  end,  not 
only  the  military  system,  but  civil  life, 
still  more,  requires  to  be  reformed. 
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THE  sky  is  thick  above  the  sea, 
The  sea  is  sown  with  rain ; 
And  in  the  passing  gusts  we  hear 
The  clanging  of  the  crane. 

The  cranes  are  flying  to  the  south, 
But  we  must  cut  the  foam ; 

The  dreary  land  they  leave  behind 
Must  be  our  future  home. 

Even  now  its  long  gray  shores  arise : 
But,  'scaped  this  sea  and  sky, 

Welcome  their  desolated  sands — 
If  but  to  land,  and  die ! 
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HOW   I  CAME  TO   BE    MARRIED. 


I  PROMISED  William  Hepburne  to 
tell  him  how  I  came  to  be  married, 
and,  as  it  was  rather  an  odd  way,  perhaps 
it  will  amuse  the  public ;  so  here  goes ! 
My  name  is  Thomas  Petition  Stevens ; 
I  was  born  and  bred  in  Connecticut, 
taught  my  letters,  and  the  *' three  Rs, 
Readin*,  'Ritin\  and  'Rithmetio"  in  a 
district  school-house;  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  aud  algebra  of  old  Parson 
Field;  and  grew  tobacco  enough  on  my 
father's  farm,  before  I  was  twenty,  to 
help  me  squeeze  through  the  college 
course  at  old  Yale. 

There  I  found  myself  one  Commence- 
ment day,  haying  delivered  the  third 
oration  to  a  blooming  audience  in  the 
galleries,  and  a  grim  crowd  below,  the 
happy  possessor  of  a  sheep-skin,  a 
blue  ribbon,  a  wooden  spoon,  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty- six  cents,  and  two  suits  of 
clothes,  one  very  shabby,  and  one  pie- 
new.  •»  The  world  was  all  before  me 
where  to  choose,"  as  it  says  in  the 
primer;  and  I  decided  to  go  up  into 
Colebrook,  and  see  if  my  maternal  un- 
cle, Seth  Downes,  wanted  a  man  to 
help  got  in  his  rowan.  I  paid  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  to  get  there,  and 
landed  on  the  door-step  with  nothing 
but  my  own  personal  attractions  to  re- 
commend me.  However,  Uncle  Downes 
was  as  glad  to  see  me  as  if  I  had  six 
dollars  instead  of  six  cents  in  my  left 
hand  waistcoat  pocket,  and  hired  me 
for  the  late  having  on  the  spot,  and  I 
set  up  a  singing  school  in  the  red 
school-house  the  next  Saturday  night. 
When  the  haying  was  over,  I  staid  a 
few  weeks  to  see  what  I  could  turn  my 
hand  to,  and  Uncle  Downes  being  on 
the  school-committee,  through  his  in- 
fluence I  was  made  principal  of  Cole- 
brook  Academy  when  the  winter  term 
began,  and  having  a  very  pretty  set 
of  girls  to  teach,  I  made  myself  and 
my  services  so  acceptable  to  parents 
and  guardians,  that  I  hold  the  place  to 
this  day,  three  years  from  then. 

One  day  lost  spring,  I  sat  on  the 
stoop  of  Uncle  Downes's  house,  think- 
ing of  nothing  in  a  very  resolute  way, 
with  discursive  seasons  of  listening  to 
a  brown  thrush  that  was  hid  in  some 
neighboring  tree,  thence  giving  out  all 
manner  of  comic  illustrations  of  every 
other  bird's  musical  powers ;  hitting  off, 
with  gay  sarcasm,  the  robin,  oriole,  and 


whippoorwill ;  even  giving  the  faint  peep 
of  a  dew-wet  chicken  lost  in  the  grass, 
the  warning  cry  of  a  hawk,  or  the 
love-lorn  toll  of  a  song-sparrow,  with 
here  and  there  a  pewit,  a  blackbird, 
or  the  liauid  frolic  of  a  bobolink's 
song,  mimicked,  exaggerated,  and  inter- 
spersed with  his  own  delirious  warble, 
full  of  spring  and  its  sweet  exaltation. 
I  was  lapsing  out  of  the  thrush's  con- 
cert into  nothingness  again,  when  a 
quick,  light  patter,  like  a  hailstorm 
coming  down  stairs,  woke  me  up,  and  at 
my  elbow  stood  the  lithe  shape  of  Lizzy 
Downes,  my  Bpecial  cousin,  and  a  pe- 
culiar little  bit  of  womanhood  as  one 
might  see  in  a  life-time.  "  Get  up 
Tom!"  quoth  the  green  sun-bonnet. 
u  I  want  you  to  take  a  walk  with  me." 
I  was  rather  in  a  quietist  state  just  then, 
but  who  ever  thought  of  resisting  that 
clear  voice,  with  such  a  decisive  tone 
and  flawless  ring  ? 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Lizzy  ?*  said 
I,  after  we  had  traveled  silently  and 
swiftly,  like  people  in  fairy  stories, 
half  through  Uncle  Downes's  farm. 
**0h!"  said  she,  recollecting  herself, 
or  rather  me,  "  I'm  going  to  Asa  Burt's 
lot,  after  some  columbine  plants,  and 
you  may  carry  the  basket."  "  Gracious 
princess !"  retorted  I,  "  accept  my  de- 
voirs, and  put  your  foot  upon  my  neck, 
if  it  please  you."  "  It  doesn't,"  said  the 

{>rincess ;  "  I  only  want  you  to  behave 
ike  a  man,  and  not  wait  next  time  for  a 
lady's  request,  before  you  offer  to  help 
her."  At  this  I  whistled  slightly,  and 
rubbed  my  hands ;  Lizzy  had  a  way  of 
speaking  truth  that  was — well — plain ! 
but  she  knew  it,  and  turned  her  rosy 
face  round  to  me  with  the  divinest  smile 
of  intelligence  and  sweetness.  "  Don't 
mind  it,  Tom,  it  is  all  for  your  good, 
and  you  can't  get  angry  with  me,  you 
know."  Of  course  I  couldn't,  such  a 
face  as  that  was  talismanic ;  besides,  she 
was  my  cousin ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact 
in  the  natural  history  of  man,  that  though 
there  are  no  people  on  earth  one  gets  so 
entirely  and  utterly  disgusted  and  out 
of  temper  with  as  disagreeable  and  in- 
trusive cousins,  it  is  yet  quite  out  of  the 
nature  of  things  to  be  disturbed  by  a 
young,  pretty,  smiling  cousin,  however 
saucy.  It  demonstrates  most  convinc- 
ingly the  old  Scotch  proverb,  **  Bluid's 
thicker  than  water."     All  the  affinities 
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of  ancestry,  all  the  tender  associations 
of  childhood,  all  the  nameless  sympa- 
thies that  are  only  existent  between 
relatives,  spring  up  to  harmonize  cous- 
ins ;  and  our  blood  beats  more  warmly 
toward  its  severed  tide  in  the  pulse  of  a 
relation — except,  as  I  said  before,  the 
disagreeable  ones.  So  I  not  only  re- 
frained from  getting  vexed  at  Lizzy's 
reproof,  but  submitted  with  a  sweet  hu- 
mility, and  would  have  kissed  the  rod, 
had  it  been  permitted  or  required. 

44  Do  you  hear  that  thrush,  Tom  ?" 
broke  in  the  lady,  upon  my  meditation. 
44  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  been  listening  to 
it  this  hour,  from  the  east  stoop." 
44  What  a  lazy  creature  you  are  !  spend- 
ing a  whole  hour  in  mortal  idleness,  this 
lovely  day."  "Not  a  bit  of  it,  made- 
moiselle ;  my  meditations  in  that  stoop 
were  of  the  most  useful  character ;  no- 
thing less  than  a  skillful  analysis  (men- 
tal, of  course,)  of  the  vibratory  power 
of  air,  and  its  probable  capabilities  in 
mechanics."  "  Oh !  Tom,  Tom !  can't 
you  let  school-mastering  alone,  on  Sa- 
turdays ?  and  such  a  celestial  Saturday 
as  this ;  look  there,  if  you  want  a  better 
meditation  than  your  analyses." 

I  did  look  up  through  the  dim,  gray 
branches  of  the  wood  we  were  skirting, 
and  there,  on  the  leafless  bough  of  a  tall 
hickory  tree,  sat  two  wild  pigeons,  ey- 
ing us  with  soft,  shy  glances,  stooping 
their  graceful,  shining  necks,  and  draw- 
ing them  up  again,  with  a  native  pride, 
not  unlike  that  of  my  companion,  though 
I  acquit  her  of  being  anything  dove-like  ! 
A  few  steps  on  the  dead  leaves  startled 
the  pretty  creatures  from  their  peroh, 
the  dull  blue  plumes  shot  suddenly  into 
white,  and  black,  and  gray,  and  slowly 
they  lit,  some  few  rods  off,  on  a  fir  tree, 
while  we  went  on  our  way. 

"Do  you  know,  Tom,"  said  Lizzy, 
44  I  have  a  theory  about  birds,  and  peo- 
ple. I  think  every  one  is  like  some 
bird.  Could  you  guess,  now,  who  a 
wood-pigeon  always  makes  me  think 
of?"  "  I  know  who  has  that  same  way 
of  drawing  up  her  head,  Miss  Lizzy ;  no 
other  than  your  fair  self."  "  Nonsense  ! 
I  am  no  more  like  that  pigeon  than  I  am 
like  a  turkey ;  nor  as  much,  for  I  can 
gobble  inimitably,  to  the  intense  rage  of 
all  the  turkeys  in  our  barn-yard.  No, 
indeed,  I  am  much  more  liko  an  oriole ; 
look  at  that  one,  how  it  dashes  aslant 
the  elm  boughs,  and  makes  a  descent 
into  the  hollow  below,  like  a  flake  of 
fire;   that's  the  way  I  drop  into  our 


stupid  sewing  societies  here,  and  make 
the  old  ladies'  hair  stand  on  end  with 
my  absurdities.  No  !  if  you  do  not  re- 
cognize our  Colebrook  wood -pigeon,  I 
shall  not  help  you."  ••  Then  I  shall 
never  know,"  rejoined  I,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  lamentation.  **  Oh !  yes,  you'll  dis- 
cover for  yourself,  sometime,"  laughed 
Lizzy,  quietly  climbing  a  fence  between 
the  home -farm  and  Uncle  Asa's  lot. 
44  Why,  Lizzy,  you  are  too  quick !  I 
was  just  offering  to  help  you,  and  you 
are  over."  4*I  never  will  have  any 
help,  sir,  over  a  fence  ;  what  is  the  use 
of  being  a  country  girl,  if  you  cannot 
cross  a  fence  without  help  ?"  44  Not 
much,  indeed,  in  this  New  England, 
whore  every  acre  field  is  fenced ;  but, 
Lizzy,  look !  here  are  columbines  enough 
for  you." 

As  I  spoke,  we  had  reached  the  cen- 
tre of  the  little  meadow  through  which 
crept  a  slow,  bright  stream,  keeping  the 
the  grass  about  it  greener  than  the  sea, 
and  set  thick  with  blue  violets  and 
golden  cowslips;  while  on  the  drier 
banks  of  moss  and  turf  that  skirted  the 
marshy  borders  of  the  brook,  hundreds 
of  sunny  adders' -tongues  flaunted  their 
yellow  turbans,  all  dropped  with  garnet, 
in  the  spring- winds,  and  still  further 
back,  among  budded  lupines  and  sweet 
fern,  myriads  of  anemones,  fair  and 
frail,  bent  languidly  to  the  warm  breath 
of  the  south,  seeming  just  ready,  so 
aerial  were  their  shapes,  to  take  flight 
from  their  rest  upon  earth.  On  the 
inner  edge  of  the  meadow  a  great  gray 
rock  abutted  from  the  hill-side  right  on  to 
the  greensward ;  about  its  base  clustered 
a  quaint  crowd  of  brown  flowered  tril- 
liums,  and  the  delicate  straw-bells  of 
May — while  on  its  ledges,  from  every 
crack  and  shelf  where  a  grain  of  earth 
could  harbor,  sprung  innumerable  co- 
lumbines of  the  brightest  scarlet  and 
gold,  swaying,  and  dancing,  and  tossing 
their  jeweled  heads  like  veritable  fairy 
princesses,  so  full  of  laughter  and  delight, 
that  you  waited  involuntarily  to  hear 
the  gay  peal  of  musical  mirth  from  their 
tiny  bells,  and  fancied,  on  each  new  sigh 
of  the  fragrant  air,  a  far-off  echo  from 
their  tinkling  in  some  distant  field. 
Here  my  task  began,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes Lizzy's  basket  was  filled  to  the 
brim  with  roots,  and  her  hands  with  the 
blossoms — fit  representatives  of  her  gay, 
brilliant,  graceful  self,  as  she  Btood 
poised  on  a  ledge  of  the  rock — her  sun- 
bonnet  hanging  by  one  string,  her  face 
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burning  with  the  warm  flush  of  youth 
and  health,  her  blue  eyes  glowing  deep- 
ly in  the  sun-light,  and  her  soft  chest- 
nut hair  coiling  in  lustrous  rings  about 
her  throat,  lifted  by  the  light  wind,  and 
melted  to  living  gold  wherever  a  sun- 
beam kissed  it 

I  know  I  stood  there  with  mouth  and 
eyes  wide  open,  like  the  sun-struck  fool 
I  was,  "  glowering  "  at  Lizzy,  who  must 
have  had  some  idea  of  my  condition,  for 
suddenly  she  began  to  descend  the  rock 
with  free,  firm  steps,  like  a  chamois 
(at  least,  I  suppose  so,  vide  BufFon), 
and  I  remembered  afterward,  as  one 
does  remember  things  seen  and  not 
peroeived,  that  there  was  a  furtive 
smile  glittering  in  the  corners  of  her 
oyes.  As  for  me,  I  was  altogether 
in  a  maze,  for  the  idea  had  suddenly 
taken  possession  of  me  that  I  was  in 
love,  actually,  in  good  earnest,  in  love 
with  my  cousin  Lizzy !  Everything  I 
had  the  presenoe  of  mind  to  recollect, 
favored  that  idea.  Did  I  not  obey  her 
like  a  bond- slave  ?  was  I  not  always  so 
lonely  at  Uncle  Downes's  when  she 
went  away? — I  admired  her  beauty 
more  than  that  of  any  other  woman. 
I  admired  her  mind  in  its  active,  earnest, 
and  noble  development. 

Her  character  had  faults,  to  be  sure, 
a  need  of  some  small  feminine  virtues, 
but  love  would  teach  her  those. — Ah  J 
did  she  love  me? — "Tom!  are  you 
asleep  ?"  pealed  from  the  lips  of  which 
I  had  been  dreaming.  "  N — o,  Lizzy,  I 
was  thinking.1*  "  Come  a  few  Bteps 
further,  then,  and  I  will  find  you  a  better 
place  to  think,  for  if  you  had  eyes  to 
see,  there  is  a  hornet's  nest  visible  about 
a  foot  from  your  head,  in  that  maple 
sapling,  and  you  are  in  what  the  news- 
papers call  a  precarious  situation." 
44 So  I  am!"  thought  I  to  myself, 
adding  aloud,  "I  am  bound  to  follow 
you,  mademoiselle ;  only  lead  me." 

A  brief  walk  over  the  green  field 
brought  us  to  its  upper  corner,  where 
the  brook  leaped  and  chattered  over  a 
stony  bed,  before  it  sung  itself  to  sleep 
in  the  silent  channel  below.  Over  this 
little  nook  stood  two  great  apple-trees, 
rosy  with  bloom,  filling  the  air  with 
their  delicate  and  peculiar  odor,  and 
all  murmurous  with  honey-bees,  whose 
loving  labor-song  only  tightened  the 
cool  silence  of  the  shadow  and  the  per- 
fume ;  while  the  little  brook's  laugh  toned 
itself  to  a  bobolink's  voice,  that  echoed 
its  mad  mirth  back  again  from  the 


nearest  fence  post.  "Sit  down,"  said 
my  liege  lady,  *'  it  is  too  pleasant  here 
not  to  be  enjoyed." 

I  seated  myself  on  the  turf,  still  in  a 
dream,  while  Lizzy  bathed  her  hands 
and  face  in  the  cool  water,  and  anchored 
her  flowers  to  a  stone  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream  to  keep  them  from  fading.  She- 
came  back  to  me  looking  as  fresh  and. 
lovely  as  the  spray  of  pink  apple- 
blossoms  she  held  in  her  hand,  and, 
seating  herself  beside  me,  began  to 
talk  about  them.  Her  entirely  unem- 
barrassed air  gave  me  a  sort  of  shiver. 
but  I  listened.  Il Aren't  these  blossoms 
very  pretty,  Tom?  There  is  some- 
thing specially  fascinating  to  me  about 
1  apple-blows,'  as  Uncle  Asa  calls 
them  ;  they  are  so  refined,  so  gracious, 
so  home-like ;  withal  softly  ana  warmly 
tinted,  and  of  such  delicate  scent,  a 
little  bitterness  about  it,  just  enough  to 
make  it  piquant,  not  insipid :  a  sort  of 
common  sense,  do  you  understand? 
And  then  they  are  so  full  of  promise 
for  future  winter  firesides;  I  have  a 
vision  of  a  whole  cider-barrel  and  ten 
apple-pies  in  the  very  cluster  I  hold ! 
but  really  I  am  serious  about  their 
beauty  and  expression,  my  flowers  will 
do  well  to  mate  the  wild  pigeons  won't 
they?" 

As  she  spoke  an  oriole  flashed  across 
the  meadow,  and  her  own  comparison 
for  herself  made  a  like  flash  across  my 
thoughts;  how  beautiful,  how  piquant 
she  was!  and  oh!  Thomas  Petition 
Stevens,  what  a  fool  you  were !  dyed 
in  the  grain  !  I  lumbered  on  to  my  knees 
before  her,  I  don't  remember  how,  and 
without  one  word  of  warning  gasped 
out : — t4  Oh  Lizzy !  I  love  you  to  distrac- 
tion, can't  you  love  me  ?" 

Her  face  was  absolutely  pale  with 
surprise,  then  a  wild  and  flitting  fear 
swept  over' it,  I  could  see  she  thought 
me  suddenly  crazy,  and  the  hot  tears 
began  to  fill  my  eyes,  man  that  I  was! 
I  suppose  she  saw,  then,  I  was  in 
earnest;  for  she  blushed  most  beauti- 
fully, then  bent  her  face  down  in  both 
her  little  hands,  and  began— oh  reader! 
pity  me! — actually  to  laugh: — laugh 
till  the  red  blush  spread  to  the  very 
parting  of  her  hair,  colored  the  slender 
throat,  the  small  ear,  and  at  length  the 
white  fingers.  It  was  too  much;  1 
could  not  bear  it;  I  became  a  man 
again,  and  something  very  like  a  thrill 
of  an^er  brought  me  to  my  feet  At 
this  Lizzy  looked  up,  her  eyes  full  of 
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tears  from  long  laughing,  and  her  face 
radiant  with  dimpling  mirth,  and  yet  a 
sweet  shadow  of  pity  and  surprise  upon 
it.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  me — how 
could  I  help  taking  it  ?  or  sitting  quietly 
down  beside  her,  very  much  in  the  state 
of  a  water-cure  patient  after  his  first 
douche  ?  "  Dear  Tom,"  said  she,  in  the 
gentlest,  laughter- wearied  voice,  "do 
forgive  me,  but  really  I  could  not  help 
it;  what  does  ail  you  this  morning?" 
"  Nothing  but  what  I  just  told  you," 
said  I,  in  a  sulky-dignified  manner,  that 
was  too  much  for  Lizzy's  seriousness ; 
a  little  shock  of  laughter  shook  her 
again,  and  brought  out  new  tears,  which 
she  wiped  away  soberly,  and  clasping 
her  hands  over  the  handkerchief  looked 
round  at  me  with  a  grave  face,  through 
which  the  comio  air  still  flickered,  and 
discomposed  me.  "  Tom,  you  are  very 
queer;  I  cannot  believe  you  really 
thought  you  were  in  earnest!"  "But 
I  was,"  said  I,  having  by  this  time  be- 
come disposed  to  high  tragedy ;  "I  love 
you  desperately,  devotedly,  and  if  you 
choose  to  laugh  at  the  life-long  misery 
of  a  fellow- being  I  can  only  hope  you 
may  never  know  by  experience  how  to 
sympathize  with  such  misery !"  Poor 
Lizzy !  she  had  to  bite  her  scarlet  lips 
full  a  minute  before  she  could  Bpeak — 
••  Really,  Tom,  I  do  not  think  you  know 
either  me  or  yourself,  or  you  would 
not  have  fancied — what  you  seem  to 
have.  May  I  ask  how  long  you  have 
been  in  this  desperate  state?"  0,  the 
wicked  little  witch !  that  question  was 
uttered  in  the  simplest,  gravest  tone,  but 
I  felt  the  satire  to  its  full  extent.  I 
grew — all-over-ish,  no  other  phrase  ex- 
presses it.  "  Why— !"  said  I,  "  I  did 
not  know  it,  certainly,  till  this  morning, 
but  I  have  felt  it,  unconsciously,  this 
long  time."  "Tom,  Tom,  don't  be 
metaphysically  absurd !  if  you  must  be 
absurd  keep  this  side  of  terms.  Now  I 
can  tell  you  something  that  you  have 
been  "  feeling  unconsciously  this  long 
time," — you- not  only  do  not  love  mo 
but  you  do  love  somebody  else!"  I 
drew  a  long  breath.  "Be  so  good  as 
to  explain!"  "I  mean  to,"  replied 
Lizzy;  "only  turn  round  so  I  can  see 
you,  for  I  must  catechise  a  little :  I 
never  can  harangue  without  interludes 
for  ten  minutes  together.  First,  I  am 
to  prove  you  don't  love  me.  You  ad- 
mire me,  I  dare  say,  but  that  is  nothing, 
not  even  the  first  step,  for  you  would 
admire  a  prettier  picture  more.    When 


I  first  knew  you,  you  did  not  like  me, 
your  instincts  rebelled  against  my  cha- 
racter, I  saw  it  before  I  had  known  you 
a  month ;  is  it  not  so  ?"  "Do  you  think 
that  is  fair,  Lizzy?  I  did  not  know  you 
then — I  could  not  judge."  "  That  is 
not  my  answer,  Tom!"  "  Well,  if  you 
will  have  it,  I  confess  I  felt  a  little — 
afraid  of  you,  perhaps ;  not  sure  that 
you  might  not  hurt  me  any  moment." 

"  That  will  pass,  and  you  may  an- 
swer my  next  question  to  yourself, 
whether  those  very  instincts  have  ever 
ceased  to  keep  a  witness  among  them 
against  me,  or  my  nature  as  you  see  it. 
If  I  had  loved  you,  I  should  have  lost 
all  these  traits  toward  you,  I  should 
have  ceased  to  rule,  to  criticise,  to  con- 
demn." 

An  idea  struck  me  at  that  moment, 
and  I  did  not  look  at  Lizzy,  but  I  felt 
her  voice  was  not  quite  steady  when 
she  began  again. 

"  If  you  had  loved  me,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  which  I  should  have  seen 
and  put  an  end  to  it  before  now.  You 
would  never  have  been  so  meek,  and  so 
easily  obedient.  A  man  who  loves  never 
loses  his  sense  of  domination ;  if  he 
obeys,  it  is  for  beseeching  and  caresses, 
for  love's  sake,  not  because  he  recog- 
nizes a  stronger  nature  than  his  own ; 
and  you  know  I  am  stronger  than  you 
in  several  traits." 

"Amen,"  said  I,  rather  satirically. 
"  Now,  don't  be  disagreeable,  Tom,  I 
am  striving  for  your  good,  as  Dea- 
con Mather  says  when  he  *  tutors'  his 
boys.  You  don't  love  me  for  still  another 
reason,  that  you  never  thought  of  it 
till  this  morning.  Is  that  love  ?  born 
of  a  spring  day's  idleness,  the  fickle 
caprice  of  sunshine  and  the  south^wind  ? 
Nonsense !  it  is  only  an  apt  illustration 
of  Dr.  Watts'  truism,  that 

"  ( Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idlo  hands  to  do!' 

"  Don't  wince,  for  it  is  a  fact.  Hon- 
estly, now,  did  you  ever  think  of  making 
love  to  me  when  you  had  anything  else 
to  do  ?  I  see  you  can't  answer,  and 
that  is  speech  enough.  Besides,  if  you 
had  loved  me,  you  never  would  have 
asked  me  as  you  did ;  you  would  have 
considered  me  before  yourself,  and  led 
me  carefully  and  tenderly  toward  taking 
the  one  all- decisive  step  of  a  woman's 
life." 

I  gave  a  long  sigh,  I  was  becoming 
convinced,  and  convinced  of  something 
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Lizzy  did  not  intend  to  prove, 
you  acknowledge,  Tom?" 

"  Y-es,  I  suppose  I  must,  but  really 
Lizzy,  I  thought  I  loved  you,  and  I'm 
not  sure  yet." 

•*I  hope  you  do  love  me,  after  a 
moderate  fashion;  but  you  are  not  in 
love  with  me,  as  I  intend  to  prove  to 
you  in  the  second  place,  because  you 
are  in  love  with  somebody  else !" 

"I  am  resigned !"  said  I,  inwardly 
amused  at  her  confident  tone,  and,  be 
it  acknowledged,  a  little  terrified  also ; 
for  I  began,  under  her  minute  question- 
ing, to  be  partly  conscious  of — no  mat- 
ter what,  yet. 

"  Now,  I  expect  you  to  be  as  honest 
as  you  have  hitherto  shown  yourself, 
Tom,  for  I  am  going  to  question  more 
closely  than  before.  You  have  had 
dreams — all  men  and  women  have— of  a 
home  and  a  future ;  beside,  I  know 
you  went,  not  six  weeks  ago,  to  look 
at  Deacon  Mather's  new  houses  upon 
the  hill.  Yes,  don't  disclaim !  I  know 
it  was  with  an  eye  to  your  architectural 
sketches,  but  did  not  your  dreams 
come  back  there  ?  Was  there  not  a 
figure  dimly  visible  at  the  long  window, 
a  face  turning  to  the  gate  expectantly, 
and  a  pair  of  neat  and  busy  hands  in 
the  '  house- wife  skep'  ?  Now,  were 
they  nobody's  hands  f" 

I  began  to  feel  rather  restless  ;  how 
came  she  to  know  what  I  thought  ? 

44  Moreover,  is  there  no  lady  among 
your  acquaintances  with  whom  you  feel 
an  entire  sense  of  quiet,  rest,  and  free- 
dom ;  whose  entrance  into  ever  so  stiff 
and  cold  a  room  gives  it  a  kindly  as- 
pect, like  the  sudden  lightning  of  a 
wood-fire  7  No  one  of  whom  you  think, 
when  you  are  tired,  or  sad,  as  a  com- 
forting and  soothing  presence ;  no  eyes 
to  which  you  turn  for  sympathy  in  the 
expression  of  thought  or  feeling  and 
always  find  it ;  no  hands  from  which 
you  expect  and  receive  the  thousand 
nameless  acts  of  forethought  and  con- 
sideration that  only  love  prompts  ?" 

I  had  thought  to  some  purpose,  and 
was  half  convicted,  but  not  fully  enough 
to  say  so.  *  Go  on  Lizzy !  I  like  to 
hear  you,"  said  I,  affecting  an  incredu- 
lous laugh. 

41  You  are  not  honest,"  replied  my 
catechist,  "  your  laugh  was  in  a  false 
key ;  it  betrays  you ;  but  I  will  go  on. 
Is  there  not  one  person  whom  you  feel 
a  constant  wish  to  shelter  from  all  the 
hardness  of  life,  to  protect,  to  guard, 


to  strengthen?  whose  image  connects 
itself  in  some  way  with  every  aspect 
of  the  future,  without  whose  ever  re- 
curring idea  neither  present  nor  future 
enter  into  your  imagining?  in  whom 
you  unconsciously  hope  ?  Moreover,  is 
there  no  one  whom  your  heart  tells 
you,  with  undeniable  instinct,  loves  yon 
as  a  man  should  be  loved — with  entire 
devotion  and  pure  tenderness,  a  pa- 
tient faith  and  a  sorrowful  constancy, 
that  you  rely  on  without  acknowledg- 
ing it  ?  Do  you  not  trust  her  as  yon 
did  your  mother  ?  Is  she  not  a  part  of 
yourself  so  truly,  that,  till  some  sud- 
den light  should  awaken  you,  you  could 
not  perceive  you  loved  her  ?  Are  not 
her  soft  dark,  eyes — " 

44  They're  not  dark !  they  are  gray." 
Now  Lizzy  laughed  indeed,  and  I  too. 
The  sly  girl !  I  was  quite  in  her  power. 

44  My  dear  Tom,  do  you  suppose  I 
have  not  known  this  three  months  that 
you  were  very  quietly  sliding  (not  fall- 
ing) in  love  with  Helen  Stanton  ?  Of 
course  I  saw  it,  and  so  did  half  the  Til- 
lage. As  for  your  exploit  this  morning, 
I  wink  I  have  fully  accounted  for  that; 
and  now,  having  shown  you  to  yourself, 
and  brought  you  to  confession,  do  you 
forgive  my  laughter  1  I  own  it  was  all 
unkind,  but  how  could  I  help  it  ?" 

**  I  don't  need  to  forgive  you,  Lizzy," 
said  I.  "  You  have  done  me  a  great 
service.     I  wonder  at  myself." 

44  Don't  wonder,  but  act,  Tom.  I  bad 
no  authority  to  say  what  I  did  about 
Helen'B  liking  you,  but  my  own  obser- 
vation, and  I  am  by  no  means  infallible. 
I  shall  not  laugh  if  she  rejects  you,  I 
assure  you." 

This  suggestion  made  me  thoroughly 
unquiet  I  could  no  longer  repress 
an  impertinence  I  had  been  trying 
to  utter  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 
"We  shall  see,"  said  I,  assuming  a 
miserable  ■  caricature  of  confidence. 
44  And,  by  the  way,  Lizzy,  how  came 
you  to  be  so  well  read  in  the  statistics 
of  the  tender  passion,  as  yon  hare 
shown  yourself  ?"  I  accompanied  the 
question  with  a  malicious  stare  at  Lizzy, 
whose  face  was  instantly  double-dyed 
with  crimson,  and  her  hands  working 
relentless  destruction  with  the  bough  of 
apple-blossoms. 

44  Why— to  be  honest— I  don't— oh! 
I  meant  Helen,  by  the  wild-pigeon, 
Tom." 

44  Yes,  I  know  you  did ;  but  I  am  not 
to  be  blinded  by  that  flash  of  the  oriole. 
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Where  did  your  wisdom  come  from, 
Lizzy?" 

44  Oh! — you  see — dear  me !  how  silly 
I  am  !  Tom,  I  am  going  to  be  married 
to  George  Stanton,  and  that  is  what  I 
brought  you  out  here  to  tell  you,  and 
then  wasted  two  mortal  hours  telling 
you  that  you  were  in  love  with  his  sis- 
ter !     It  is  too  absurd !" 

Lizzy's  words  came  like  rockets,  and 
her  face  drooped  in  her  hands,  as  she 
finished — no — in  one  hand,  for  I  had 
taken  the  other,  and  absolutely  was 
kissing  it,  I  was  so  very  glad.  George 
Stanton  was  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
county,  fully  worthy  of  Lizzy,  had  just 
finished  his  theological  course,  and  was 
to  be  installed  in  Colebrook  next  month* 
It  was  exactly  the  best  thins,  and,  as 
soon  as  I  found  words,  I  told  her  so, 
adding,  somewhat  ruefully,  "  I  hardly 
expected  to  be  congratulating  you  on 
this  subject,  two  hours  ago,  but  I  am 
sincerely  glad,  Lizzy." 

She  looked  up,  with  a  little,  sweet 
laugh,  and  thanked  me ;  so,  rising  from 
the  turf,  we  gathered  up  the  basket  and 
the  columbines,  and  threaded  our  way 
homeward  through  the  woods,  silently 
enough. 

That  night  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's, and  persuaded  Helen  to  go  to 
singing- school  with  me.  I  don't  know 
if  they  had  the  class  without  the  mas- 
ter, or  not.  I  never  asked ;  for  instead 
of  being  in  the  red  school-house,  Helen 
and  I  were  sitting  on  a  pine  log,  by  the 


edge  of  the  river,  in  the  moonlight ;  and 
after  a  great  many  devices  of  speech,  I 
had  at  last  managed  to  ask  her  the  same 
question  I  put  to  Lizzy  in  the  morning, 
only  in  rather  a  different  way,  and  mucn 
more  uneasily. 

She,  too,  hid  her  face,  but  tears  came 
dropping  through  the  slender  fingers, 
and  she  did  not  forbid  me  to  take  away 
the  hands  or  dry  the  tears ;  but  looked 
up  at  me  with  her  clear  eyes,  so  full  of 
unutterable  love,  that  they  seemed  to 
have  grown  blue,  instead  of  gray,  and 
said,  softly,  "  I  wonder  what  I  nave  ever 
done,  to  be  made  so  happy !"  Well  for 
me  that  I  felt,  with  no  slight  heart-ache, 
what  the  tender  humility  of  her  speech 
implied,  though  she  did  not  know  it  her- 
self. If  I  could  not  now  efface  the  past, 
I  would  try  faithfully  to  make  her  future 
blessed. 

We  were  married  last  autumn.  First 
old  Father  Mather  married  George  and 
Lizzy  ;  then  George  did  tjie  same  kind 
office  for  Helen  and  me.  My  wild- 
pigeon  still  keeps  that  name ;  and  Lizzy 
and  I  have  once  in  a  while  a  little  clash 
that  Helen  cannot  understand.  Only  yes- 
terday, when  I  asked  Mrs.  Stanton  to 
admire  the  comfortable  arrangements 
of  my  new  house  (one  of  Deacon  Ma- 
ther's), she  informed  me  she  u  could  not 
sympathize  with  the  life-long  misery  of 
a  fellow-creature !"  I  had  to  laugh,  in 
spite  of  myself. 

That,  patient  reader,  is  the  way  I 
came  to  be  married. 


ON  my  bed  of  a  winter  night, 
Deep  in  a  sleep,  and  deep  in  a  dream, 
What  care  I  for  the  wild  wind's  scream  7 
What  to  me  is  its  wayward  flight  ? 

On  the  sea  of  a  summer  day, 

Wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  snowy  sail, 
What  care  I  for  the  fitful  gale  ? 

Now  in  earnest  and  now  in  play  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  fickle  wind, 

That  {groans  in  a  gorge,  or  sighs  in  a  tree  T 
Groaning  and  sighing  are  nothing  to  me ; 

For  I  am  a  man  of  steadfast  mind. 
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TI7E  were  looking,  with  a  friend,  the 
*  *  other  day,  at  the  beautiful  etching 
of  Faod's  now  picture  of  Evangeline. 

There  sits  the  Acadian  Psyche,  as, 
in  the  poet's  pathetic  fancy  she  sat, 
wenry  with  the  quest  of  her  lost  love, 
41  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought 
that,  perhaps,  in  its  bosom  he  was 
already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to 
slumber  beside  him!"  Over  the 
lonely  savannas,  away  to  the  shadowy 
sea,  her  look  ranges,  but  rests  not,  for 
her  eyes,  with  her  thoughts,  are  still 
"commercing  with  the  skies." 

•'  Very  beautiful,  is  it  not?"  we  said. 

"  Very !"  answered  ,  musingly. 

**Of  course  you  know  Scheffer's  pic- 
ture of  Mignon  aspirant  au  Ciel  ?" 

This  answer  led  to  a  controversy, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  inflict  upon 
the  reader,  even  though  he,  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  than  the  hearer,  has  it  always 
at  his  option  to  skip  our  pages,  or  to 
toss  them  into  the  fire.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  that  discussion  over  the  legi- 
timacy of  the  lovely  Acadian  mourner, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  reproduce 
here,  apropos  of  the  poet  whose  genius 
inspired  the.  pencil  of  Mr.  Faed,  and 
moves  the  pen  of  the  present  writer. 

Ought  our  vivid  recollection  of  Schef- 
fer's  Mignon,  and  our  distinct  percep- 
tion that  the  pose  and  general  outline 
of  Mr.  Faed1  s  Evangeline  must  have 
been  suggested  either  by  a  vague  re- 
miniscence, or  by  a  positive  study  of 
the  French  picture,  to  have  diminished 
or  dampened  our  enjoyment  of  the 
English  artist's  fair  imagination  ? 

It  certainly  did  not  produce  that 
effect.  But  it  did  as  certainly  impair 
the  interest  with  which  our  friend  re- 
garded the  picture.  Now,  which  of  us 
was  right  ? 

Had  Mr.  Faed's  Evangeline  been 
really  a  copy  of  the  Mignon,  identical 
therewith  m  every  important  feature 
of  form,  and  face,  and  pose,  and  vary- 
ing thorefrom  only  in  slight  accessories 
and  secondary  details,  it  would  have 
excited  something  like  repulsion  in 
both  of  us.  As  the  case  really  was, 
the  reminiscence  being  vague,  delicate, 
and  almost  indefinable,  while  the  pic- 
ture, in  all  essential  respects,  produced 
a  fresh  and  original   impression,  we 


venture  to  believe  that  our  'way  of  be- 
ing affected  by  it  was  the  true  and  more 
natural. 

The  reproduction  of  the  ideas  of  one 
artist  by  another,  when  merely  a  servile 
matter  of  eye  and  hand,  of  course  de- 
stroys the  attraction  of  the  second  work, 
which  then  becomes  an  indifferent  copy 
of  a  good  original,  unskillfully  vaned 
by  an  inferior  mind. 

From  Bernini  to  Bartolini,  how  many 
Italian  sculptors  have  toiled  with  com- 
passes and  with  chisel  to  multiply  gods, 
goddesses,  and  graces,  in  **  the  eloquent 
marble,"  and  yet,  how  disastrously  hare 
they  failed  to  win  us  away  from  the 
thought  of  half-a-dozen  battered  and 
restored  antiques! 

As  for  analogous  proceedings  in  lite- 
rature, the  reader  must  not  fancy  us  to 
indifferent  to  the  hatred  of  offended  me- 
diocrity, as  to  expect  that  we  shall  rashly 
allude  to  any  which  have  transpired 
within  our  own  observation.  H  he  most 
have  a  literary  illustration,  let  him  go 
to  some  remote  provincial  library,  and 
ask  for  Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus, 
try  to  read  it,  and  then  remember  his 
school-boy  days  and  the  adventures  of 
Telemachus.  This  kind  of  reproduc- 
tion is  what  Lamothe-le-Vayer  called 
the  "  ant's  theft,  who  carries  off  a 
whole  grain." 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  theft, 
which  is  that  of  the  bee ;  and  this  kind 
of  theft,  while  it  wrongs  not  the  flower, 
is  often  a  matter  for  congratulation  to 
the  consumer  of  the  honey.  When  in 
artist  reproduces  some  fine  trait  of  the 
works  of  another,  to  decorate  or  to 
develop  an  idea  of  his  own,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  decorated  and  devel- 
oped ;  or  when  he  takes  a  thought,  to 
which  imperfect  expression  has  been 
given,  and  clothes  it  more  adequately 
and  more  beautifully,  the  perception, 
by  the  student,  of  the  sources  whence 
the  creator  drew  his  materials,  ought 
not,  we  think,  to  affect  the  impression 
produced  by  the  creation. 

For,  while  the  secret  of  the  little  in- 
terest which  we  feel  in  a  servile  repro- 
duction is  easily  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  such  a  reproduction  must  inevitably 
be  a  thing  poor  in  itself,  a  reproduction 
of  the  second  kind,  or  what  we  may  call 
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a  free  and  fruitful  reproduction*  can  only 
repel  us  when  we  recognize  in  the  work 
the  immorality,  the  ungenerousness,  and 
the  deceitf  illness  of  the  artist.  And  this, 
of  course,  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases — we  do  not  say  in  all,  for  we  fully 
believe  that  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  animus  of  the  artist  is  to  be  subtly 
and  inexplicably  apprehended  in  the 
very  atmosphere,  the  presence  and  the 
influence  of  his  work — must  be  the 
result  of  studies  extraneous  to  the  work 
itself. 

When,  for  instance,  we  find  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  Pascal's  celebrated 
book  of  "Thoughts"  is  made  up  of 
passages  taken  from  Timseus,  from 
Charron  and,  above  all,  from  Mon- 
taigne, and  when,  on  further  examina- 
tion, we  find  that,  in  the  time  of 
Pascal,  Montaigne  was  but  little  read, 
and  that  Pascal  himself,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  Montaigne, 
treats  him  disdainfully,  and  seems  de- 
sirous of  still  further  discouraging  read- 
ers from  turning  the  pages  of  the  wise 
old  humorist,  a  conviction  grows  up  in 
us  that  Pascal,  great,  gifted,  and  accom- 
plished artist  in  letters  as  he  was,  meant 
deliberately  to  put  Montaigne  to  death, 
after  robbing  him  on  the  highway ;  and, 
thereupon,  we  shun  the  once  favorite 
book  of  the  Pensees,  as  we  should  de- 
cline a  bran-new  overcoat  and  boots, 
pressed  upon  us  for  purchase,  at  a  vile 
price,  by  a  one-eyed  Irishman,  in  a 
baize  jacket,  with  a  big  stick.  Cole- 
ridge's treatment  of  Schelling,  in  the 
BiographiaLiteraria,  is  only  in  so  much 
better  than  this  conduct  of  Pascal  to- 
wards Montaigne,  that  the  Englishman 
takes  the  money,  but  spares  the  life 
of  his  victim. 

How  different  is  the  case  with  such 
reproductions,  for  example,  as  those  of 
Raphael,  which,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  could  never  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  overlooked,  and  which 
simply  contribute  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  his  own  beautiful  works.  When  we 
find  in  the  "Preaching  at  Athens"  a 
distinct  reproduction  of  Masaccio's  no- 
ble figure  of  St.  Paul  at  the  window  of 
St.  Peter's  prison,  the  interest  and  the 
charm  of  Raphael's  picture  are  far  from 
being  diminished  for  us  by  the  discovery. 
The  figure  is  introduced  so  appropriate- 
ly, it  is  in  itself  so  grand,  and  harmo- 
nizes so  grandly  with  the  figures  grouped 
about  it,  that  we  at  once  admit  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  reproduction. 


Or,  again,  when  not  Raphael  only, 
but  all  the  great  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  content  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  with  working,  in  their  re- 
ligious pictures,  upon  ideas  imperfectly 
and  rudely  expressed,  three  centuries 
before  them,  by  the  Mosaic  workers  of 
the  East,  what  man,  in  his  senses,  would 
think  of  saying  that  they  lacked  origi- 
nality, and  that  their  compositions  had 
lost  their  interest  for  him  ? 

So,  too,  in  literature,  when,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  says  (and  no  man  had  more 
need,  than  this  Shakospoare  of  divines, 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
a  clear  and  catholic  rule  of  criticism  on 
such  matters),  the  piece  of  purple  cloth, 
the  purpureas  pannus,  which  nas  been 
borrowed,  is  apt  to  the  place  which  it 
fills  in  a  web  of  euual  hue  and  splendor, 
there  can  no  fault  be  found  with  hint 
who  takes  it  Look  at  the  magnificent 
web  into  which  Shelley  has  woven  what 
he  calls  the  one  plagiarism  of  the  "  Cen- 
ci !"  The  sublime  thought  which  Cal- 
deron  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Patricio, 
questioning  of  tho  soul  and  the  soul's 
fate, 

14  Qaanda  ha  do  volver,  queda 
En  estado  de  viadora : 
Y  asi  le  queda  suBpensa 
En  el  umverso,  oomo 
Parte  del  sin  que  en  ol  tenga 
Determinado  lngar," 

certainly  loses  nothing  of  its  sublimity 
when  it  wears  the  imagery  of  Shelley : 

"  In  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock, 
Which  has,  from  unimaginable  years, 
Sustained  itself,  with  terror  and  with  toil, 
Over  a  pulf,  and,  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings,  seems  slowly  coming 

down: 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hoar  after  hour, 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life;  yet,  dinging, 

leans — 
And,  leaning,  makes  more  dark  tho  dread 

ahys8 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall." 

When  the  literary  reproduction,  like 
the  reproduction  of  the  Byzantine  types 
by  the  Italian  painters,  consists  simnly 
in  giving  a  new  form  and  a  new  finish 
to  ideas  inadequately  embodied,  to  ques- 
tion the  legitimacy  of  the  process,  or  to 
arrest  it  by  the  strong  arm  of  critical 
law,  would  be  the  most  absurd  imagin- 
able proceeding. 

Johanna  Bothmer  was  a  very  estim- 
able German  lady,  and  her  letters  from 
Switzerland  were,  no  doubt,  highly  in- 
teresting to  her  friends ;  but  should  we 
have  thought  of  her  with  much  compla- 
cency, had  she  or  her  heirs,  executors. 
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and  assigns  interfered  to  annihilate 
Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc?  or 
how  should  we  like  to  sacrifice  Milton's 


•'  Airy  shapes  that  syllable  meu's  i 
On  sands,  and  seas,  and  desert  wildernesses," 

to  the  memory  of  the  quaintly  menda- 
cious Sir  John  Mandevule  ? 

Of  course,  there  should  be  a  limit  in 
these  matters  as  in  all  others ;  and  we 
do  not  advocate  that  ancient  temper  of 
mind  which  lauded  Epictetus  for  haying 
plundered  throe  hundred  books  without 
one  quotation,  and  which  savors  some- 
what too  strongly  of  the  Spartan  pas- 
sions. Neither  can  we  agree  with  the 
Cavaliere  Marini,  that,  while  it  is  petty 
larceny  to  steal  from  one's  countrymen, 
it  is  good  conquest  to  take  from  foreign- 
ers; nor  with  Scudery,  that  what  is 
robbery  from  modern  books  is  only 
study  from  the  ancients. 

Our  code  is  simple  and  clear — we 
hold  that  the  memory  of  a  man  of 
genius  is  as  much  bound  to  the  service 
of  his  imagination  as  are  any  of  his 
other  faculties;  and  that  if,  in  the  hon- 
est creation  of  a  beautiful  work,  he  finds 
a  contribution  to  a  required  effect  offered 
him  by  his  memory,  he  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  it.  If  he  is  at  work 
dishonestly,  if  he  is  laboring  not  to 
create  a  beautiful  work,  but  to  bring 
about  some  deceptive  result  which  shall 
redound  to  his  own  profit  and  glory,  and 
in  so  laboring  deliberately  casts  about 
to  rob  some  one  for  the  easier  further- 
ance of  his  aims,  then,  of  course,  he 
ceases  to  be  an  artist,  and  becomes  a 
picaroon,  a  freebooter,  a  larcener,  great 
or  small.  Or  if  the  artist  contents  him- 
self with  emulating  the  method  of  an- 
other artist,  then,  of  course,  he  is  simply 
an  imitator,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  either 
a  child  learning  to-  talk,  and  destined  one 
day  to  speak  his  own  thoughts,  in  his 
own  fashion,  or  a  parrot,  who  will 
never  get  beyond  his  lesson.  All  great 
writers  have  begun  with  this  kind  of 
imitation — Shakespeare  sat  for  a  little 
while  at  the  feet  of  Spenser;  Spenser 
never  wholly  forgot  the  Italian  accent 
of  his  own  teacher;  Milton  took  Shake- 
speare's hand  to  guide  himself  and  the 
lovelv  Egerton  safely  through  the  woods. 
All  little  writers  are  apt  to  end  with  this 

kind  of  imitation — there  is ,  and 

,  and ;   we  name  no  names ; 

but,  after  all,  Tennyson,  and  the  Brown- 
ings, and  Keats  are  suoh  sweet  singers, 
one  cannot  wonder  the  parrots  try  to 
learn  their  fine  fashions!     But  given 


honesty,  feeling,  and  imagination,  w» 
find  that,  in  our  experience,  the  use  of 
reminiscences  and  studies  by  artists 
whose  method  is  their  own,  never  inter- 
feres with  our  enjoyment  of  their  works. 
And  so  we  liked  Mr.  Faed's  Evangeline. 
And  so  we  like  still  better  the  Evangeline 
of  Mr.  Longfellow,  and  certain  othir 
works  of  that  distinguished  poet. 

Our  friend,  of  course,  likes  these 
works  of  the  poet  no  better  than  tke 
work  of  the  painter.  For,  as  Mr.  Faed*i 
picture  displeases  him  by  recalling 
Scheffer's  Mignon,  so  the  works  of  Mr. 
Longfellow  displease  him  by  continually 
recalling  something  done  by  somebody 
else.  He  reads  the  Voices  of  the  Night, 
and  throws  them  down  with  a  "  Pshaw  I 
Novalis !"  He  looks  over  our  shoulder 
while  we  are  reveling  in  Hyperion,  and 
cries  out,  "Let  me  send  you  Tieck'fi 
Sternbald  at  once,  and  have  done  with 
it !"  or,  "  do  you  so  much  prefer  rose- 
water  to  roses,  that  yon  can't  be  con- 
tented with  Richter's  flowers  as  they 
grow  in  his  garden  ?"  While  for  as  the 
bells  of  old  cathedrals  toll,  and  their 
solemn  organs  peal  along  the  cadences 
of  the  Golden  Legend,  oar  friend  sits, 
muttering  to  himself,  "Faust  and  the 
Coventry  Plays !  when  a  thing  has  once 
been  done,  why  disturb  chaos  afresh  ?'- 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  Evangeline  can- 
not touch  him,  so  faithful  is  he  to  that 
homely  German  Dorothea,  who  really 
had  no  very  great  troubles  of  her  own, 
and  who  made  such  a  happy  and  arca- 
dian ending  of  it  in  a  great  comfortable 
farm-house ! 

If  our  friend  were  not  something  of  a 
quietist,  we  should  expect  him  to  write 
a  book  on  the  •'  Reminiscences  of  Long- 
fellow," in  which  he  would  hunt  down 
the  poet  as  fiercely  and  as  steadily  as 
if  he  were  the  Benedictine  Cahot,  at  the 
heels  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  constantly  calls  his 
memory  into  the  service  of  his  genius. 
He  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupulous 
anatomist,  and  our  readers  cannot  yet 
have  forgotten  how  savagely  he  was 
treated  but  a  few  years  since  by  a  writer, 
since  deceased,  who  lacked  only  good- 
ness and  nobility  of  heart  to  have  made 
him  as  admirable  in  creation  as  he  was 
skillful  in  dissection. 

But,  if  our  theory  be  well  founded, 
Mr.  Longfellow's  reminiscences  do  not 
militate  against  his  claim  to  originality. 
He  is  not  given  to  servile  reproductions 
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of  other  men's  works;  he  is  not, 
systematically,  an  imitator  of  the  styles 
of  other  men — he  has  a  passion  and  a 
method  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  takes- 
he  moulds,  and  his  conquests  become  in- 
tegral parts  of  his  dominion.  The  works 
of  a  genuine  plagiarist  resemble  those 
pictures  which  came  in  fashion  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  which  were  made  by  clipping 
oat  a  figure  here  and  a  figure  there  from 
the  finest  engravings  and  the  poorest, 
to  paste  them  together  upon  a  "bit  of 
canvas,  in  paltry  groups!  Such  are, 
for  example,  the  dramas  of  Alexander 
Dumas,  who  whips  you  up  in  a  moment 
a  Duke  of  Guise,  by  beating  in  to- 
gether half  a  Verrina  with  half  a  Fies- 
co ;  or  cribs  a  passionate  lover's  question 
from  Schiller,  and  the  lady's  reply 
from  Walter  Scott  Not  such  are  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Longfellow.  Take  the 
i^salm  of  Life — than  which  a  more  re- 
markable accumulation  of  reminiscences 
is  not  to  bo  found  among  his  writings. 
The  poem  begins  with  Goethe :  *'  Tell 
me  not  in  mournful  numbers,"  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  translation  of  "  Singe t 
nicht  in  Trauertonen;"  the  title  of  one 
of  Calderon's  finest  plays,  "La  Vida 
es  Sueflo"  furnishes  the  very  next  line ; 
Schiller  comes  next,  to  tell  us  "  Ernst 
ist  das  Leben !"  and  so  on,  with  now  a 
contribution  from  a  Roman  priest,  and 
now  from  an  English  theologian,  now 
from  a  Latin,  and  now  from  a  Teuton, 
till  we  end  with  an  old  family  motto. 
Some  of  these  reminiscences  are  simple 
versions,  "  conquered  from  the  foreign- 
ers," as  Voltaire  conquered  from  Parnell 
his  episode  of  the  Hermit  Some,  and 
particularly  that  famous  adaptation  of 
the  fine  passage  in  which  Soame  Jen- 
nyns  compares  the  throbbing  of  our 
hearts  to  the  beating  of  drums  on  a 
funeral  march,  are  perfectly  legitimate 
embodiments  in  verse,  of  thoughts  which 
had  before  been  only  clothed  in  prose ; 
but  the  essential  fact  is  that  there  is  not 
one  striking  image,  and  hardly  one  strik- 
ing phrase,  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  Psalm 
of  Life,  which  originated  absolutely  with 
himself.  More  than  this,  the  philoso- 
phy, the  morale  of  the  poem  belongs 
rather  to  Mr.  Emerson  than  to  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. And  yet  if  you  should  read  the 
Psalm  of  Life  to  a  person  of  tolerable 
perceptions,  who  had  never  seen  it,  but 
was  familiar  with  the  rest  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's minor  poems,  we  would  wager 
largely  upon  his  rapid  recognition  of 


the  author.  The  rhythm  of  the  poem, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  thoughts  are 
linked  together,  are  both  so  thorough- 
ly characteristic,  that  the  man  who  could 
mistake  their  origin  would  deserve  a 
place  in  history  with  the  soldier  to  whom 
the  Emperor  Gallienus  gave  a  medal 
for  showing  more  talent  in  missing  a 
mark  than  anybody  he  had  ever  seen ! 

When  the  motif  of  a  poem  is  more 
truly  congenial  with  the  constitution  of 
Mr.  Longfellow's  mind,  his  originality 
of  sentiment  and  of  perception  vindi- 
cates itself  still  more  triumphantly. 
Who  would  take  to  pieces  the  "Arsenal 
at  Springfield,"  or  the  *4  Gleam  of  Sun- 
shine "?  So  natural  in  feeling  ore  they, 
so  exquisite  in  utterance,  that  their  com- 
pleteness satisfies  us ;  and  we  should  as 
soon  think  of  questioning  the  genuine- 
ness of  their  author's  genius,  as  of  ques- 
tioning the  genuineness  of  a  pear-tree, 
with  one  of  its  perfect  fruits  just  melt- 
ins  into  fragrance  on  our  palate. 

Talent  can  do  a  great  deal:  it  can 
make  a  capital  waxen  pear,  or  an  admir- 
able cento.  But  give  the  pear  to  your 
youngest  child,  or  read  the  cento  to 
your  wife — if  you  dare  ! 

This  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  favorite  with  our 
domestic  critics.  Foreigners,  and  es- 
pecially Frenchmen,  come  to  their  help 
with  another.  Mr.  Longfellow,  say  these 
latter,  is  an  un-American  poet — his 
nationality  does  not  colour  his  poetry. 
"His  works,"  says  M.  Montegut,  m 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  "  resem- 
ble those  of  an  emigrant.  He  imitates 
all  the  poets  of  the  olden  countries; 
he  translates  a  great  deal;  and  his 
poems  are  all  echoes.  In  this  respect 
he  resembles  M.  Washington  Irving, 
whose  works  are  perfectly  literary,  and 
perfectly  puerile."  You  see  how  these 
irreverent  Parisians  speak  of  our  mighti- 
est men.  ••  Mr.  Longfellow,"  says  M. 
Ampere,  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  of 
fine  taste,  "  Mr.  Longfellow  is  more 
cosmopolite  than  Mr.  Bryant — he  is 
somewhat  like  a  German.  He  is  Euro- 
pean, and  complete  in  his  training." 
Nay,  even  M.  Philarete  Chasles,  the 
friend  of  virtue,  and  the  patron  of 
opinions  rather  rashly  expressed,  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  while  he  lauds  Evan- 
geline, must  have  his  fling.  He,  too, 
could  desire  that  Mr.  Longfellow  might 
be  more  national  and  vigorous.  The 
study  of  Tegner  and  the  Swedes  is  toe 
apparent  in  him.    Evangeline,  even,  is 
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really  Scandinavian,  for  it  is  written  in 
a    northern    alliterative   metre.     This 
surprising  discovery  M.  Chasles  illus- 
trates thus : 
"Tegner  sings: 

*  Tilgur  trnnge 
TYaela/elsW 
At  nan  die  attar 
AstueA  findetY 

"  Longfellow  echoes : 
*  .Fuller  (y/ragranco  Man  they, 
And  a*  heavy  with  ah&down  and  night-dews V " 

Q.  E.  D. !  and  truly  may  we  exclaim, 
with  the  enlightened  Chasles,  that  "this 
effort  of  English  poetry  in  the  direction 
of  its  primitive  source  in  the  Scandina- 
vian caverns,  is  a  fact  too  curious  to  he 
passed  over  in  silence !" 

Now  this  whole  question  of  nation- 
ality in  literature  lies  in  a  nutshell. 
Nationality  in  a  writer  must  "manifest 
itself  either  in  his  choice  of  subjects  or 
in  his  treatment  of  them.  If  the  first 
be  the  true  condition,  then  Barlow's 
Columbiad  is  really  a  great  national 
poem ;  if  the  second,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  Barlow  had  found  the 
only  American  path  up  Parnassus !  It 
is  so  utterly  absurd  to  put  forth  the 
choice  of  subjects  as  a  criterion  of 
nationality,  that  one  is  half  ashamed  to 
say  a  word  about  it.  Are  we  of  the 
English  race  to  give  up  Shakespeare, 
then ;  and  to  whom  shall  we  surrender 
him?  Shall  we  yield  him  to  Verona 
or  to  Venice,  to  Egypt  or  to  Borne; 
shall  he  swear  allegiance  to  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  or  to  Theseus,  Duke 
of  Athens  ?  Were  there  no  lovers  and 
no  nightingales  in  England,  that  he 
must  go  for  sentiment  and  song  to 
Lombardy  ?  Had  he  known  no  Wil- 
liam and  no  Anne  moke  Warwickshire 
romantio,  that  ho  must  paint  us  a 
Romeo  and  a  Juliet,  a  Rosalind  and  an 
Orlando?  Thus  must  we  arraign  the 
mighty  dead  if  we  would  deal  to  them 
the  same  measure  which  is  meted  to 
the  living,  by  judges  who  read  only  the 
letter  whioh  killeth.  But  happily  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  which  giveth 
life.  It  is  the  spirit,  says  Goethe, 
whioh  is  the  highest  matter.  And  by 
the  spirit  which  a  writer  infuses  into  his 
works  we  recognize  his  race  and  his 
breeding.  The  same  French  critics 
who  lament  the  denationalized  charac- 
ter of  the  author  of  the  Belfrjr  of 
Bruges,  and  the  Golden  Legend,  insist 
upon  Chateaubriand  as  one  of  the  glories 
of  France,  though  he  won  his  great 
renown  by  pictures  of  Indian  and  of 


Eastern  travel.  The  romance  of  Atala 
and  Ren e  is  supposed  to  paint  die 
savage  life  of  Florida  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  the  critics  hear,  "in  its 
magnificent  pages,  the  voice  of  virgin 
forests,  the  cry  of  mighty  xiveTs  de- 
scending to  the  sea,  the  mournful  sigh- 
ing of  vast,  untrodden  wastes.'* 

Possibly  they  do.  We,  for  our  part, 
can  hear  in  it  only  the  melancholy 
croaking  of  a  young  man  disgusted  with 
life,  who  persuades  an  Indian  girl  to 
talk  blasphemy  and  calls  it  passes. 
And,  therefore,  we  admit  that  Chateau- 
briand's romance  is  a  thoroughly  ra- 
tional work,  because  in  it  the  unhappy 
spirit,  which  wandered  to  and  fro  in 
Paris  some  sixty  years  since,  takes 
fitting  shape  and  utterance. 

It  is  a  trait  of  nationality  which  dis- 
tinguishes, above  all,  the  Chinese  and 
the  French,  that  they  are  apt  to  get 
themselves  between  their  own  vision  and 
every  object  towards  which  they  ram 
their  glance.  It  is  also  a  trait  of  na- 
tionality in  the  literature  of  England, 
and  especially  of  Germany,  that  the 
writers  of  these  countries  have,  once 
and  again,  exhibited  a  capacity  of  cos- 
mopolite sympathy  with  the  fife  and 
the  thought  of  foreign  nations  which 
has  given  them  great  success  in  the 
very  highest  walks  of  literary  art. 

When  Shakespeare  draws  Venice  and 
Othello,  he  puts  no  Englishmen  and 
no  English  scenes  into  his  picture,  but 
he  brings  into  the  highest  light  just 
those  traits  of  Venice  and  the  Moor 
which  are  revealed  to  him  from  his  own 
position  as  an  Englishman.  By  sudt 
nationality  in  art,  the  truth  of  the  artist* s 
character  is  preserved,  without  impair- 
ing the  truth  of  the  nature  which  he 
studies  to  present. 

If  our  readers  are  familiar,  as  we  wish 
they  all  were,  with  the  poems  of  Robert 
Browning,  they  will  find  in  his  works 
the  best  modern  illustrations  of  this  kind 
of  nationality.  His  range  of  subjects  is 
as  wide  as  Europe,  his  feeling  for  local 
coloring  as  fine  as  Turner's;  but  he 
always  chooses  and  keeps  his  own 
stand-point.  Look,  for  example,  at 
that  marvelous  picture  of  his,  "My 
Last  Duchess."  There  is  not  a  line  in 
the  poem  which  does  not  glow  with 
Italy,  and  yet  that  hard,  proud,  cruel, 
mean  Italian  noble,  is  so  brought  before 
you,  that  you  feel  yourself  standing  by 
the  poet's  side,  and  sharing  with  him 
his  generous  scorn  of  the  character  he 
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paints.  He  gives  no  opinion  of  the 
Duke,  but  he  spares  no  touch  of  that 
nature  as  it  appears  in  his  own  honest 
English  eyes ;  he  draws  its  finest  lines, 
its  slightest  shades,  with  the  minute 
particularity  of  hatred. 

Of  course,  a  poet  must  further  ex- 
hibit his  national  feeling,  if  he  really 
has  it,  by  an  interest  in  the  subjects  of 
his  own  national  history ,  and  in  the  nature 
which  surrounds  his  daily  steps*  Yet 
all  the  passages  of  every  national  his* 
tory,  and  all  landscapes,  do  notfuraish 
the  best  materials  for  the  poet's  art. 
Shakespeare  cannot  be  blamed  for  pre- 
ferring Cleopatra  to  Boadicea,  nor  Schil- 
ler for  finding  more  glory  and  majesty  in 
the  Alps,  which  he  had  never  seen,  than 
in  the  trim  Weimar  before  his  window. 
And  now,  how  stands  the  case  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  ?  Does  his  nationality 
vindicate  itself  naturally  and  fully,  in 
his  works,  or  does  it  not  ? 

In  the  spirit  of  his  works  we  think  it 
does,  most  thoroughly  and  truly. 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  something  of  a  dil- 
lettante ;  he  has  a  dainty  liking  for  quaint 
phrases  and  for  oddities — for  all  that  has 
a  flavor  of  rarity  and  of  strangeness — and 
so,  he  not  seldom  mars  his  verse  with 
inappropriate  ornaments ;  putting  on  a 
beryl  here  or  an  amethyst  there,  not 
because  the  beryl  or  the  amethyst  is 
required,  but  because  he  happens  to 
have  them,  and  because  they  are  pretty. 
So  he  talks  of  Pentecost,  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  waits  for  the  bishops' -caps  to 
"have  golden  rings,"  in  pine-woods 
where  the  "  bishops' -caps"  are  as  utter- 
ly unknown  as  the  bishops  themselves. 
So,  too,  he  makes  the  simple  Aoadian 
Catholics  take  up  their  "  household 
gods ;"  and  thinks  of  the  Druids  with 
their  "  golden  hatchets,"  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

But,  in  the  spirit  of  his  poetry,  he  is 
almost  always  true,  simple,  in  the  best 
sense  national. 

He  chooses  subjects  often  from  Eu- 
ropean history  and  landscape,  because 
the  interest  of  Europe  is  as  legitimately 
poetic  to  an  American,  as  the  interest 
of  the  tale  of  Troy  to  a  Greek  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  the  interest  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses  to  an  Englishman 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  interest 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  English  con- 
quest of  France  to  a  Frenchman  of  the 
present  day.  But  Mr.  Longfellow  writes 
as  only  an  American  would  write,  of  his 
themes.    The  glow  of  his  enthusiasm 


amid  the  ancient  triumphs  of  art,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  races  from  which  we 
spring,  is  natural,  just,  and  honest.  His 
point  of  view  is  prevailingly  American. 
We  might  send  you,  for  a  most  vivid 
illustration  of  this,  to  his  "  Building  of 
the  Ship,"  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  American  in  spirit,  but  we  prefer 
to  select  a  European  theme.  Take, 
then,  his  poem  of  Nuremberg.  No 
subject  could  be  further  removed  from 
our  American  life,  than  this  of  the  old 
imperial  city.  The  very  houses  of  Nu- 
remberg, so  quaint  in  form,  so  elaborate 
in  ornamental  and  fantastic  details  of 
architecture,  announce  another  world 
from  that  in  which  we  live.  Once,  it  is 
true,  in  her  old  prosperous  days,  Nu- 
remberg was  a  kind  of  inland  New  York; 
but  how  different  was  the  traffic,  which 
'wound  its  slow  way  from  the  gorgeous 
East  to  the  barbaric  West,  through 
those  stately  ancient  streets,  from  the 
commerce  that  runs  and  bustles  and 
drives  about  our  island  to-day !  Of 
Nuremberg,  the  poet  sings.  He  paints 
to  us  its  position  and  its  beauty. 
The  blue  Franconian  mountains  rise 
beyond  the  meadows;  the  old  castle 
looks  down  on  the  pointed  gables  of  the 
burghers'  homes;  Queen  Cunigunde's 
linden,  and  poet  Melohior's oriel  window; 
the  carven  saints  above  the  old  cathedral 
doorway;  the  bronze  Apostles  that 
guard  the  dust  of  holy  Sebald;  the 
"pix  of  sculpture  rare"  that  rises  in 
the  church  of  sainted  Laurence ;  the 
ale-house,  where  once  Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler-poet,  laughed  and  sang,  where 
now  the  swart  mechanics  come  to  quaff 
their  ale  from  pewter  tankards ;  all  these 
are  touched  so  simply  and  so  pictu- 
resquely, that  the  ancient  city  rises  like 
a  vision  in  the  mind.  But  he  who  paints 
it  is  the  son  of  a  land  where  labor  is 
honorable  in  the  earth,  and  for  him,  the 
American,  thai;  quaint  old  town,  "  of  toil 
and  traffic,"  has  a  charm  the  feudal  cas- 
tle lack  s.  *  *  In  those  obscure  and  dismal 
lanes,"  he  sees  the  Master-singers  walk- 
ing— the  men  who  reverenced  their  own 
honest  handicrafts. 

'•As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he, 
too,  the  mystic  rhyme, 
And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  hammered 

to  the  anvil's  chime, 
Thanking  God,  whose   boandless   wisdom 

makes  the  flowers  of  poesy  bloom 
In  the  forge's  dost  and  cinders,  in  the  tissues 
of  the  loom." 
These  are  the  men  who  make  Nurem- 
berg a  holy  land  to  him : 
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"Not  thy  councils,  not  thy  kaisers,  win  for 
thee  the  world's  regard ; 

But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Durer,  and  Hans 
Sachs,  thy  cobbler-bard ; 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a  re- 
gion far  away, 

As  he  paced  thy  streets  and  court-yards,  song 
in  thought  his  careless  lay, 

Gathering  from  the  pavement's  crevice,  as  a 
floweret  of  the  soil, 

Tho  nobility  of  labor,  the  long  pedigree  of 
toil." 

Neither  has  Mr.  Longfellow  neglect- 
ed the  subjects  which  his  native  land 
furnishes  to  the  poet.  Less  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  American  landscape 
than  Bryant  or  Emerson,  he  cannot 
claim  to  rank  with  those  poets,  as  a 
singer  of  the  woodlands  and  the  fields ; 
yet,  while  he  has  less  of  strictly  de- 
scriptive power  than  Bryant,  and  while 
his  perceptions  are  much  less  subtle 
than  those  of  Emerson,  he  has  a  certain 
picturesqueness  of  sight  and  speech 
quite  his  own,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  true,  in  that  style  of  poetry,  than 
his  pictures  of  Acadia  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  Evangeline,  or  than  the  occa- 
sional color-sketches  scattered  through 
his  works.  And,  in  this  most  truly  and 
nobly  American  fashion  (and  in  the  best 
and  bravest  sense  of  that  word),  Mr 
Longfellow  looks  the  history  of  his 
country  frankly  in  the  face.  He  treats 
national  subjects  like  a  man  who  desires 
to  make  his  countrymen  better.  He 
paints  the  wrongs  of  the  weak,  that  the 
strong  may  learn  to  disdain  injustice. 
Is  this  American,  or  is  it  not  ? 

He  utters  no  discourses  in  the  fashion 
of  Exeter  Hall ;  but  he  makes  us  weep 
with  the  victims  of  Puritan  intolerance 
and  national  animosity.  He  hears  the 
voice  of  the  slave  in  the  rice-swamp,  and 
follows  with  mournful  glance  the  retreat- 
ing forms  of  the  red-men.  We  know 
nothing  which  expresses  so  simply,  so 
completely,  and  so  justly  the  true  pathos 
of  the  Indian  history,  as  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poem  of  the  "  Driving  Cloud :" 

"Ha!  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and 
Celts,  like  tho  blast  of  the  east  wind, 
Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  scanty  smokes 
of  thy  wigwams." 

In  this  short  poem  of  the  "  Driving 
Cloud,"  and  in  Evangeline,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow had  learned  the  adaptedness  of 
the  Indian  names  to  the  antique  metres. 
The  accentuation  of  the  Indian  sylla- 
bles is  so  marked,  that  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  metrical  forms  of 
the  Greeks  more  fitly  than  those  of 
any  living  European  tongue : 


"  Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the 
mighty  Omawhaws," 

"  Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions 
west  of  the  Wabash!" 

"  Marks  not  the  buffalo's  track,  nor  the  Mast- 
dan's  dexterous  horse-race ;" 

"Lo!  the  big  thunder-canoe  that  steadily 
breasts  the  Missouri!" 

"  On  the  Acadian  coast  and  the  prairies  of 
fair  Opelonsas." 

"  Westward  the  Oregon  flows,  and  the  WaD*. 
way  and  Owyhee." 

Such  hexameters  as  these  might, 
legitimately  enough,  make  a  poet  wish 
to  develop  the  musical  wealth  of  the 
Indian  languages.  A  mine,  too,  almost 
unwrought,  of  legends  and  traditions, 
exists  in  the  results  of  the  researches 
that  have  been  made,  but  recently,  into 
the  history  of  the  tribes,  and  particu- 
larly by  Sir.  Schoolcraft. 

And  so  Mr.  Longfellow,  who,  as  all 
his  friends  know,  is  a  most  diligent 
worker  and  an  assiduous  student,  has 
ransaoked  the  pages  of  Schoolcraft,  and 
weighed  the  Indian  words,  and  now, 
after  two  years'  comparatively  barren 
(for  it  must  be  owned  that  the  fugitive 
pieces  which  he  has  published  since  the 
appearance  of  the  Golden  Legend  have 
hardly  done  much  to  enhance  his  feme), 
he  comes  to  us  again  with  a  poem  ol 
three  hundred  pages,  entitled,  the  "  Song 
of  Hiawatha." 

"The  Song  of  Hiawatha!"  And, 
pray,  who  was  Hiawatha! 

Hiawatha  was  the  Manco  Cap&c  the 
Cadmus,  the  Cecrops,  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  He  was  known 
among  the  tribes  by  various  names,  of 
which  Hiawatha  was  by  far  the  most 
agreeable ;  for  some  went  so  far  as  to 
call  him  "  Tarenyawagon."  Hiawatha 
taught  the  Indians  the  arts  of  peace,  hot 
certainly  was  less  successful  than  his 
Peruvian  and  Grecian  compeers.  Yet 
the  legend  is  a  good  legend,  and  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  woven  with  it  many 
others,  and  thus  constructed  a  sort  of 
Edda  of  the  Indian  mythology,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  among  the 
Ojibways,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.  This  application  of  a 
Scandinavian  form  to  receive  the  Indian 
fancies,  this  second  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  Northmen,  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  author  of  the 
14  Skeleton  in  Armour."  Not  less  so 
is  his  adoption  of  a  new  metre  from  the 
German.  This  is  a  trochaic  metre, 
founded  upon  the  antique  principle 
and  familiar  particularly  to  the  readers 
of  Heine,  who  is  yery  fond  of  it.     He 
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lias  used  it  in  several  of  his  smaller 
poems,  and  in  the  fantastic  tale  of  Atta 
Troll.     Thus  it  runs  with  him : 

"Traum  dor  Sommernacht,  phantastisch 
Zwecklos  ist  mein  Lied, ia  zwecklos, 
Wie  die  Liebo,  wio  das  Lcben 
Wie  der  Schopfer  sammt  der  Schopfung." 

The  application  of  this  metre,  the 
rhythmic  heat  of  which  is  essentially 
gay  in  character,  to  a  legendary  poem, 
like  the  song  of  Hiawatha,  strikes  us  as 
a  serious  mistake.  We  say  this  with 
due  deference  to  the  poet  who  has,  per- 
haps, studied  his  materials  even  more 
carefully  than  we  critics  are  supposed 
to  have  done ;  but  we  feel  a  strong  per- 
suasion that  we  are  right.  We  ao  not 
believe  that  any  man  can  read  ten  pages 
of  the  song  of  Hiawatha,  in  a  natural, 
unforced  manner,  without  lifting  his 
voice  into  a  canter.  Wo  open  the  book 
at  random  for  an  illustration,  and  fall 
npon  the  saga  of  Hiawatha's  Lamenta- 
tion. This,  of  course,  should  be  a 
somewhat  sad  and  pathetic  saga.  But 
what  is  the  movement  of  this  passage : 

"  ■  Rise  ftnd  spook,  O  Hiawatha  V 

•  Hi  la  ha !'  replied  the  chorus, 

*  Way-hl-way !'  thfi  mystic  chords. 
Tb6n  th6y  shdok  their  mdd'cine  pOuche* 
O'er  thfi  head  6f  Hiawatha, 

Danced  their  medYIne  dance  around  him, 
And,  upstarting,  wild  Ind  haggard, 
Like  a  man  frdm  dreams  awakendd. 
He  was  healed  6f  all  his  madness"  t 

If  we  are  right  in  our  feeling  here,  if 
the  measure  of  this  new  poem  be  really 
unsuitable  to  its  subject,  we  need  go  no 
further  in  our  criticism.  No  beauties 
of  detail,  no  elevation  of  thought,  no 
naturalness  of  sentiment,  no  grace  of 
expression,  can  save  a  poem  which 
comes  deformed  into  the  world.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  antique  metres  in 
general.  The  metre  of  Evangeline 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
that  most  charming  poem.  Its  long- 
delaying  flow  exquisitely  harmonizes 
with  the  nature  of  the  emotions  excited 
by  the  poem  itself.  As  Mr.  Longfellow 
has  managed  it,  the  English  hexameter 
becomes  "most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly." 

But  these  tripping  trochees !  Whither 
will  they  carry  Hiawatha — to  Valhalla, 
to  Olympus,  or  to  regions  more  shadowy 
and  silent?  This  the  judicious  reader 
will  ponder  for  himself ;  and,  meanwhile, 
we  must  give  him  some  notion  of  the  story. 

The  song  of  Hiawatha  opens  with  an 
introduction  explanatory  of  the  sources 
of  the  legends. 


44  8hould  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  T 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
With  their  frequent  repetitions, 
And  their  wild  reverberations, 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  yon, 
*  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Decotahe, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen-lands, 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer/  " 

Nawadaha  dwelt  in  the  Vale  of  Tawa- 
sentha,  and  sang  of  Hiawatha : 

"  How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted, 
How  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and  suffered, 
That  the  tribes  of  men  mi£ht  prosper, 
That  he  might  advance  his  people  I" 

The  Introduction  closes  with  a  simple 
and  graceful  invocation  to  the  hearer, 
in  which  the  poet  makes  a  skillful  apolo- 
gy for  his  metre. 

"  Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people, 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Sneak  in  tones  to  plain  and  child-like, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken; — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  song  of  Hiawatha!" 

Then,  in  twenty -two  sagas,  or  can- 
tos, the  life  of  Hiawatha  on  earth  is 
described,  from  the  time  when  Gitche 
Manito,  the  Master  of  Life,  descending 
on  the  great  **  Red  Pipestone  Quarry," 
stood  erect,  and  called  the  tribes  of  men 
together,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
warring  nations,  and  gave  them  the 
calumet,  and  promised  a  prophet — 

"  A  Deliverer  of  the  Nations, 
Who  shall  guide  and  who  shall  teach  you, 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels, 
You  will  multiply  and  prosper; 
If  his  warnings  pass  unheeded, 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish?" — 

till  the  day  when  Hiawatha,  having  been 
born  and  nurtured,  having  fasted  and 
toiled,  and  wooed  and  wedded,  and 
sowed  and  reaped,  and  sorrowed  and 
sung,  received  at  his  wigwam  the 
44  black-robed  chief,  the  Pale  Face,"  and 
presented  him  to  the  Indians,  who 
gravely  listened  to  the  stranger's  new 
message 

"Of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son  the  Saviour." 
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Hiawatha  was  the  boh  of  Mudjekee- 
wis,  a  valiant  fellow,  who  stole  the  wam- 
pum from  the  great  Bear  Mishe  Mokwa, 
and  was  thereon  exalted  to  the  import- 
ant post  of  West  Wind.  Mudjekeewis 
had  three  sons  to  whom  he  gave  the 
three  other  winds,  and  whose  love  ad- 
ventures are  exquisitely  told.  Nokomis, 
a  young  lady  of  the  moon,  being  pushed 
out  of  her  grape-vine  swing  by  a  rival,  fell 
to  the  earth  and  bore  a  daughter  among 
the  prairie  lilies,  Wenonab.  Her,  Mudje- 
keewis found  among  the  lilies,  as  Zephyr 
found  Aurora,  and  wooed  her  till  she 
bore  a  son  in  sorrow,  Hiawatha,  child 
of  wonder.  His  mother  dying,  Nokomis 
brought  up  her  grandson,  till  coming  to 
manhood  he  finally  went  after  his  father 
to  avenge  his  mother's  wrongs.  After 
an  attempt  at  mutual  deception,  a  dread- 
ful fight  took  place,  which  ended  in  a 
reconciliation,  and  Hiawatha  went  home 
feeling  quite  happy.  He  stopped  on  the 
way  to  buy  arrows  of  the  Dacotah,  and 
was  transfixed  with  keener  darts  by  the 
eyes  of  the  Dacotah's  daughter,  Minne- 
haha (Laughing  Water).  But  he  went 
back  to  Nokomis,  said  nothing  of  Miss 
Minnehaha,  the  sly  youth !  prayed  and 
fasted  in  the  forest,  received  the  visit  of 
Mondamin,  the  messenger  of  Manito, 
clothed  in  garments  of  green  and  yel- 
low, with  whom  he  wrestled,  like  Jacob 
with  the  angel,  overcame,  him,  buried 
him  in  the  earth,  and  lo  !  in  the  autumn 
found  himself  a  prophet  distributing  the 
first  ears  of  maize  to  the  people !  To 
follow  Hiawatha  through  all  his  history 
were  a  superfluous  task  for  us,  since  the 
interest  of  the  poem  depends  not  on  the 
development  of  the  story  so  much  as 
on  the  beauty  of  the  several  legends, 
on  their  singular  suggestions  of  analo- 
gous myths  among  other  peoples,  and 
on  the  truth  of  description,  the  force 
of  feeling,  the  felicity  of  phrase  which 
distinguish  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mr. 
Longfellow  paints  for  us,  in  the  story 
of  Hiawatha,  the  whole  range  of  emotion 
and  sentiment  in  the  Indian  mind,  and 
the  course  of  Indian  history.  The  priests 
of  Rome  at  last  arrive,  and  then  Hia- 
watha, his  mission  ended,  departs. 
Beautiful  is  his  passing  away : 

"  On  the  shore  Btood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting : 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
*  *  •  * 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 


Burned  the  broad  sky  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  lone  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream  as  down  a  river 
Westward,  westward,  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  purple  vapors, 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 
And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  i"  ' 
Ull  the  birch  canoe  sea 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors, 
lake  the  new  moos,  slowly,  slowly. 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance, 
And  they  said, :  Farewell  forever !' 
Said  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha !' 
And  the  forests  dark  and  lonely, 
Moved  through  all  tbeirdepths  of  darkness, 
Sighed,  *  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha!' 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  'Farewell,  O  Hiawatha.' 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands 
.    Screamed  '  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha !' " 

The  finished  grace,  the  subdued  yet 
rich  and  living  color  of  this  passage 
must  satisfy  the  reader,  we  think,  that 
in  substance  and  in  handling  the  "  Song 
of  Hiawatha"  is  worthy  of  its  author. 
So,  indeed,  it  is.  A  breath  of  the  pine 
forests  is  in  the  poem,  a  healthy  odor 
of  the  woodlands  and  the  meadows  per- 
vades it.  There  are  pages  over  which 
we  linger,  as  we  linger  by  the  shores  of 
a  fair  water  at  sunset,  and  passages  as 
crisp  and  vigorous  as  the  curling  bark 
of  the  birch.  As  a  reproduction  of  the 
genuine  spirit  of  legendary  poetry  in  its 
obildlikeness,  its  tenderness,  and  its 
joyous  strength,  the  poem  seems  to  us 
singularly  successful.  Our  friend  of  the 
"  reminiscences"  will,  no  doubt,  murmur 
over  it  "Sturlesoni  Heimskringla!"  but 
it  remains  and  will  remain,  nevertheless, 
an  independent,  fresh,  and  original  work. 
Antiquarians  will  go  to  it  for  illustra- 
tions and  inferences ;  students  of  poetry 
will  go  to  it  for  its  fine  and  faithful 
management  of  poetic  materials;  will 
people  in  general  go  to  it  for  pleasure  ? 
But  for  our  doubt  about  those  trochees. 
and  a  general  prepossession  which  we 
have  against  barbaric  names  and  no- 
tions, we  should  say  unhesitatingly, 
•«  Yes !" 

For,  when  we  glance  over  some  of 
these  legends,  it  appears  to  us  impossi- 
ble they  should  not  charm  every  reader. 
Whether  the  Indian  brain  be  really  re- 
sponsible for  them  all,  we  have  out 
doubts.  The  legends  of  "  Wenonah," 
and  of  "Hiawatha's  Sailing,"  for  in- 
stance, seem  too  finely  and  fancifully 
touched  to  be  of  Indian  origin.      We 
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think  we  see  the  "  supreme  Cauca- 
sian mind  "  in  such  personifications  as 
these: 

"  Give  me  of  your  bark,  0  Birch-Tree! 

Of  your  yellow  hark,  O  Birch-Tree ! 

Growing  by  the  rushing  river, 

Toll  ana  stately  in  the  valley ! 

I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me, 

Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 

That  shall  float  upon  the  river. 

Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 

Like  a  yellow  water-lily ! 
"  Lav  aside  your  cloak,  O  Birch-Tree  f 

Lay  aside  your  white- skin  wrapper, 

For  the  summer-time  is  coming, 

And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven, 

And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper !" 
ThuB  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 

In  the  solitary  forest, 

By  the  rushing  Taquamenew, 

When  the  biros  were  singing  gayly, 

In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing, 

And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 

Started  up  and  said,  " Behold  me! 

Geezis,  the  great  Sun,  behold  me!" 
And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 

Bustled  in  the  breoze  of  morning, 

Saying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 

"  Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha !" 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled ; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it, 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward ; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Sheer  ho  cleft  the  bark  asunder, 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it, 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 

*  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar ! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches, 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me !' 

Through  the  summit  of  the  cedar 
Wont  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror, 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
"Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha !" 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  framework, 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them, 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

'•  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack ! 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  Tree ! 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me !" 

And  the  larch,  with  all  its  fibres, 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
"Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha!" 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  larch-tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together, 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 

"  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir-Tree ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin, 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 


That  the  water  may  not  enter, 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me !" 

And  the  fir-tree,  tall  and  sombre, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
Battled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles, 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping. 
"Take  my  bahn,  O  Hiawatha!" 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam, 
Took  the  rosin  of  the  fir-tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  buildcd 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river, 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic, 
All  the  lightness  of  the  birch-tree, 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar, 
All  the  larch's  supple  sinews ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed, 
For  his  thoughts  as  paddles  served  him, 
And  his  wishes  served  to  guide  him ; 
Swift  or  slow  at  will  he  glided, 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Fancies  like  these,  we  cannot  think 
came  from  our  brethren  who  paint  their 
faces  in  blue  and  bistre ;  but,  whatever 
their  source,  we  hope  they  may  be  popu- 
lar. 

For,  while  wo  do  not  anticipate  for 
Mr.  Longfellow  a  place  among 

"  The  grand  old  masters, 
The  bards  sublime, 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  time," 

we  hold  him  to  be  among  the  first  of 
those  whose 

"  SongB  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care." 

We  believe  that  the  refining  and  pacify- 
ing influence  of  his  poetry  cannot  be 
too  highly  prized,  we  are  glad  that  we 
possess  it,  and  proud  that  we  should 
owe  it  to  one  of  our  own  people.  And 
from  this  new  poem  there  goes  up  a 
fine  aroma,  as  mild  and  as  beneficent  as 
the  smoke  which,  ascending  from  the 
pipe  of  Shawadasee, 

l(  Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapor, 
Filled  the  air  with  balmy  softness, 
Gave  a  twinkle  to  the  water. 
Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  smoothness, 
Brought  the  tender  Indian  summer, 
In  the  moon  when  nights  are  brightest 
In  the  dreary  moon  of  snow-shoes. 
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IT   MIGHT    HAVE   BEEN, 

AN  August  evening,  on  a  balcony, 
That  overlooked  a  woodland  and  a  lake, 
I  sate  in  the  still  air,  and  talked  with  one 
Whose  face  shone  fairer  than  the  crescent  moon. 
Just  over-head,  a  violin  and  flute 
Played  prelude  to  a  dance.     Their  long-drawn  chords 
Poured  through  the  windows,  gaping  summer-wide. 
A  flood  of  notes,  that  flowing  outward,  swept 
To  the  last  ripple  of  the  orchard  trees. 

I  had  not  known  her  long,  but  loved  her  more 
Than  I  could  dream  of  then— 0,  even  now, 
I  dare  not  dwell  upon  my  passion, — more 
Than  life  itself  I  loved  her,  and  still  love. 

The  white  enchantment  of  her  dimpled  hand 
Lay  soft  in  mine ;  I  looked  into  her  eyes ; 
I  knew  I  was  unworthy,  but  I  felt 
That  I  was  noble  if  she  did  but  smile. 

A  light  of  stars  shone  round  her  head — I  saw 
The  sombre  shores  that  gloomed  the  lake  below — 
The  shadows  settling  on  the  distant  hills, — 
I  heard  the  pleasant  music  of  the  night, 
Brought  by  the  wind,  a  vagrant  messenger, 
From  the  deep  forest  and  the  broad,  sweet  fields. 

But  when  she  spoke,  and  her  pervasive  voice 

Stole  on  me  till  I  trembled  to  my  knees — 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers ! — then  round  me  glowed 

A  sudden  light,  that  seemed  to  flash  me  on, 

Beyond  myself,  beyond  the  fainting  stars. 

Then  all  the  bleak  disheartenings  of  a  life — 

That  had  not  been  of  pleasure— faded  off, 

And  left  me  with  a  purpose,  and  a  hope 

That  I  was  born  for  something  braver  than 

To  hang  my  head  and  wear  a  nameless  name. 

That  hour  has  passed,  nor  ever  came  again. 
We  all  do  live  such ;  so  I  would  believe. 
Life's  mere  arithmetic  and  prose  are  mine, 
And  I  have  missed  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

Let  this  remembrance  comfort  me, — that  when 
My  heart  seemed  bursting — like  a  restless  wave, 
That,  swoln  with  fearful  longing  for  the  shore, 
Throws  its  strong  life  on  the  imagined  bliss 
Of  finding  peace  and  undisturbed  calm, — 
It  fell  on  rock  and  broke  in  many  tears. 

Else  could  I  bear,  on  all  days  of  the  year, 
Not  now  alone — this  gentle  summer  night, 
When  scythes  are  busy  in  the  headed  grass, 
And  the  full  moon  warms  me  to  thoughtfulness, — 
This  voice,  that  haunts  the  desert  of  my  soul — 
"  It  might  have  been,"  alas !  "It  might  have  been!" 
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VI. 
SCENERY. 


THE  view  from  the  top  of  the  Warm 
Springs  mountain  is  said  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  in  this  part  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Although,  in  either  bold- 
ness of  outline  or  grace  of  detail,  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with 
the  famous  scenes  of  the  Alps  or  the 
Pyrenees,  still  it  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  the  ascent.  You  climb  to  a 
rocky  crag,  whence  there  is  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  summits  and  intervening 
vales,  far  and  wide,  until  the  distant 
horizon  is  lost  in  mists,  or  ranges  so  re- 
mote as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  clouds.  The  shadows  of  passing 
masses  of  vapor  he  about  in  black  spots 
upon  the  green  foliage  of  the  forests, 
which  cover  both  mountains  and  valleys. 
For,  everywhere  here  is  this  green  veil 
drawn  over  the  face  of  nature.  Only 
the  narrow  streams,  meandering  through 
the  vales,  send  up  a  silver  fleam ;  or, 
here  and  there,  a  cultivated  hill-side  is 
yellow  with  grain;  or  the  limestone 
road  glistens,  as,  like  a  scaly  monster, 
it  winds  its  coils  around  the  breasts  of 
the  mountains ;  or,  far  below,  a  white- 
washed cottage,  with  its  curl  of  blue 
smoke,  lends  its  brilliant  contrast  to 
gardens  and  meadows.  And  yet,  at 
second  look,  you  observe  that,  while  the 
nearer  summits  are  overspread  with  the 
numerous  variations  of  green,  from  the 
white  birch's  delicate  tints  to  those  of 
the  sombre  cedar,  there  are  on  the  re- 
moter ranges  such  great  numbers  of  the 
yellow  pine,  stript  of  its  foliage  by  the 
preceding  winter's  fires,  and  showing 
only  its  bark,  that  a  purple  hue  prevails 
in  many  localities,  almost  deep  enough 
to  remind  one  of  the  heathery  hills  of 
Scotland. 

Passing  from  the  general  view  to  the 
examination  of  details,  you  see  below 
you,  on  the  western  side,  the  valley  of 
the  Warm  Springs.  It  is  as  lovely  as 
a  vale  in  VaHambrosa — long,  and  mod- 
erately narrow,  with  several  gaps  in 
the  mountains  on  either  side,  and 
through  one  of  them  passes  out  toward 
the  west  the  small  stream  which  flows 
down  from  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 


By  its  side  runs  a  carriage-road,  along 
which  are  scattered  a  few  habitations ; 
the  little  cluster  of  buildings  at  the  bath 
being  the  principal  ones.  The  mead- 
ows are  not  so  low  but  what  you  can 
watch  the  mowers  as  they  swing  the 
scythe,  or  the  hay-makers  piling  up  the 
thick  stacks ;  and  so  far  are  the  undu- 
lations of  sound  conveyed  through  the 
clear,  elastic  air,  that  you  distinctly  hoar 
the  sheep-bell  tinkling  from  neighboring 
summits,  the  lowing  of  cattle  on  the 
cultivated  hill-sides,  and  even  the  shrill 
call  and  answer  of  partridges  whistling 
to  each  other  from  still  lower  grain-fields. 

The  mountain  situated  opposite  you, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  has 
its  sides  very  evenly  ribbed  or  furrowed, 
the  upper  half  being  thickly  wooded, 
and  the  lower  under  tillage.  Its  ridge 
is  a  gracefully  undulating  line ;  and  so 
sharp  is  it  that  the  topmost  trees  havo 
the  appearance  of  being  set  upon  it  as 
a  fringe.  When  in  the  afternoon  the 
sun  has  somewhat  declined  from  the  ze- 
nith, only  the  tree-tops  between  the 
furrows  on  the  declivities  are  directly 
illumined  by  its  rays,  while  those  in  the 
furrows  themselves  are  dark  with  shade. 
The  tall  woods,  also,  that  skirt  the  culti- 
vated half  of  the  mountain  side,  cast 
long  shadows  upon  the  green  of  the 
pastures  and  the  yellow  of  the  grain 
fields ;  while  single  elms  and  chestnuts, 
here  and  there,  project  their  profiles 
far  down  into  the  still  sun-lit  valley. 
To  this  unequal  distribution  of  light 
and  shade  the  landscape  owes  its  most 
pleasing  effects. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  charm  of  this  scene- 
ry that  it  is  never  seen  twice  the  same. 
With  every  change  of  light  and  shade, 
in  different  positions  of  the  sun,  from 
various  points  of  observation,  in  differ- 
ent states  of  the  atmosphere,  the  aspects 
of  this  mountainous  and  wooded  na- 
ture vary  perpetually.  The  beholder 
is  constantly  discovering  some  new  fea- 
tures in  the  landscape,  graces  before 
overlooked,  a  more  true  and  significant 
expression.  The  mountains  are  a  very 
Proteus — aohameleon,  rather— and  their 
tints  change  while  one  is  looking  at 
them.  For  now  the  distances  are  a 
deep  blue,  and  now  they  are  purple. 
The  sun  lights  up,  at  on*  moment,  the 
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round-topped  hills  covered  with  flower- 
ing chesnuts ;  at  another,  the  rays  be- 
ing withdrawn,  the  hollows  of  the  val- 
leys are  dark  as  evening.  Large  white 
clouds  gradually  form  above  the  higher 
summits,  and,  one  by'  one,  float  off  into 
mid-heaven.  The  mists  rise,  and  again 
are  dissipated.  At  high  noon,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  among  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  mountains ;  while,  at  early  morn 
and  evening,  every  peak,  and  crag,  and 
rock  and  lone-standing  tree  has  its 
reflected  image,  and  the  forms  of 
the  landscape  are  multiplied  two-fold. 
This  hour,  the  vapors,  driven  by  the 
winds,  are  chasing  each  other,  like  wan- 
dering spirits,  athwart  the  sky,  and  over 
the  mountain  tops;  the  rain- clouds  gath- 
ering dash  against  the  summits,  and 
break  over  the  valleys;  the  thunder 
rattles  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other,  shivering,  with  its  bolts,  the 
monarch  s  of  the  forest,  and  illumining 
with  frequent  flashes  the  untimely  ob- 
scurity. The  next,  the  winds  are  hush- 
ed ;  the  sun  bursts  brightly  out  of  the 
clouds,  which  roll  away  to  the  eastward ; 
the  bow  of  promise,  spanning  the  heav- 
ens, binds  together  the  distant  moun- 
tain-tops ;  the  wet  foliage  of  the  trees 
glistens  in  the  sunlight ;  and,  at  even- 
ing, the  last  rays  of  declining  day 
spread  the  hue  of  roses  over  the  round 
clouds  which,  here  and  there,  elevate 
their  gorgeous  heads  above  the  horizon. 
Then,  in  their  turn,  the  gorgeous  clouds 
losing  the  tints  too  fair  to  last,  the  stars 
light  up  their  fires  on  the  highest  peaks ; 
the  valleys  are  peacefully  folded  in  the 
mantle  of  evening ;  and  the  grim  moun- 
tains sleep. 

VII. 

THE  BATH. 

There  is  no  luxury  in  water  greater 
than  that  of  the  Warm  Springs  bath. 

That  one  of  these  fountains  used  for 
bathing  is  protected  by  an  amphithea- 
tre, having  a  circular  opening  in  the 
roof,  for  light  and  ventilation.  You 
undress  in  an  ante-room,  and  descend 
by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  pool,  which 
is  some  forty  feet  in  diameter.  The 
water,  generally,  is  about  five  feet  deep, 
suit  may  be  made  higher  or  lower,  to 
but  the  stature  of  the  bather — the  rule 
being  that  it  shall  come  up  to  his 
chin.  A  rope  is  stretched  across  the 
bath,  and  upon  that  one  may  hang  or 
lean.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is 
about  ninety-six  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 


around  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  ninety- 
eight  in  the  centre ;  where,  especially,  it 
comes  gushing  up  with  innumerable  gas 
bubbles  from  between  the  stones  which 
cover  the  bottom. 

On  entering,  everybody  feels  per- 
fectly well  to  do  in  this  bath — however 
he  may  do  in  the  world.  The  water 
readily  fraternizes  with  the  bather's 
blood,  both  being  of  about  the  same 
temperature.  One  can  promenade,  or 
swim ;  he  can  loll  on  the  rope,  or  sit 
meditative  on  the  steps.  In  either  of 
these  cases,  he  is  all  under  water,  ex- 
cept his  head,  and  he  feels  as  though 
he  could  never  willingly  get  out  of  it. 
This  is,  in  quality,  exceedingly  buoyant; 
so  that  the  individual,  too  large  to  get 
about  in  the  air  with  entire  comfort,  here 
feels  not  much  heavier  than  a  feathec, 
and  gay  enough  to  dance  hornpipes. 
It  is  so  soft  that  the  roughest  hide  wiO 
seem  smooth,  as  if  anointed  with  myrrh 
and  frankincense.  It  is,  also,  perfectly 
transparent;  and  the  li^ht,  streaming 
through  the  circular  opening  in  the  roof, 
not  only  fills  a  portion  of  the  pool  with 
the  gorgeous  colors  of  the  prism,  but 
also  furnishes  the  stones  lying  at  the 
bottom  with  tints  as  if  they  were 
all  precious — rubies,  pearls,  and  eme- 
ralds. 

Steeped  in  this  delightful  element, 
the  traveler  forgets  the  aches  of  the 
road,  the  rheumatic  feels  the  pains  in 
his  bones  assuaged,  the  cripple  is  con- 
scious in  his  chords  that  they  are  relax- 
ing, the  nervous  invalid  is  soothed,  and 
all,  no  longer  oppressed  by  ills,  whether 
of  the  body  or  the  mind,  revel  in  the 
most  delicious  sensations,  or  are  trans- 
ported in  day-dreams  into  far-off,  hap- 
py planets,  where  the  inhabitants  lire 
in  warm  water. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  bath  is  its  bubbles.  These  come  up, 
here  and  there,  as  they  will ;  sometimes 
single,  then  in  pairs,  and  again  in  clus- 
ters— like  the  going  off  of  a  bouquet 
of  rockets.  As  you  stand  up  in  the 
water,  those  rising  from  between  the 
stones  directly  beneath  you,  attach 
themselves,  as  if  drawn  by  some  mag- 
netic influence,  to  your  legs ;  and  then, 
creeping  up  your  body,  produce  a  spe- 
cies of  titiliation  the  most  exquisite, 
surely,  ever  felt.  They  tickle  you  as 
if  it  were  fun  for  them  too. 

If  you  give  the  little  things  a  serious 
thought,  you  cannot  persuade  your- 
self that  they  are  not  animated,  happy 
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existences.  As  they  rise  to  the  surface 
over  the  whole  hath,  those  directly  in 
tho  rays  of  the  sun  show,  even  on  start- 
ing from  the  bottom,  the  prismatic  col- 
ors, the  violet  predominating;  while 
those  in  the  shade  flash  through  the  wa- 
ter Eke  balls  of  silver.  They  all  come 
trembling,  quivering,  dancing  up  to  the 
surface.  And  when  they  gain  it,  the 
round  ball  becomes  a  half  sphere,  and 
floats  for  on  instant  on  the  water.  It  is 
as  though  the  joyous,  sparkling  being, 
after  its  brief  dance  of  life  from  bottom 
to  top  of  the  water,  were  given  one  instant 
of  more  perfectly  conscious  delight,  ere 
bursting  into  void  and  naught.  For  it  is 
only  a  half-dozen  seconds  that  the  bubble 
reposes  on  the  water,  though  some  are 
longer-lived  than  others ;  and  when  it 
breaks,  the  expansive  force  of  the  rup- 
ture drives  a  tiny  circle  outwards  with 
infinite  grace,  but  quickly  to  disappear 
in  the  level  smoothness  of  the  surface, 
or  oftener,  mingling  with  other  kindred 
circles  in  lines  of  intricate  and  confused 
harmony. 

But  you  have  time,  first,  to  observe 
that  the  bubbles,  floating  in  the  sunlight, 
have  in  their  centre  a  point  of  red  light, 
flashing  like  Mars  in  the  heavens ;  while 
those  in  the  shade  are  lit  up  with  the 
softer  ray  of  those  stars  whose  light  is 
white.  These  are  the  souls  of  the  bub- 
bles, no  doubt,  that  burn  with  fires 
only  less  purely  intellectual  than  those 
which  shine  out  of  the  eyes  of  man  or 
beast. 

Though  creations  of  a  moment's  vain 
endurance — mere  bubbles  on  -  the  water 
these,  too,  burn  their  tiny  tapers  in  God's 
temple,  as  well  as  do  the  priests  before 
their  altars.  Myriads  upon  myriads  of 
them,  without  ceasing,  here  rise  and 
shine,  as  wonderful  in  formation  as  the 
stm  and  moon,  all  obedient,  in  form  and 
motion,  to  the  great  laws  of  the  universe, 
each  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  without 
spot — and  yet  how  few  of  the  multitudes 
who  lave  their  weary  or  enfeebled 
limbs  in  this  pool  of  healing — alas! 
how  few — ever  think  or  care  for  these 
poor  bubbles ! 

VIII. 

MANNERS. 

The  manners  hero  are  those  of  the 
South,  and  decidedly  suited  to  the  sum- 
mer watering-place.  There  is  nothing 
townish  about  them.  All  the  men  and 
women  seem  as  much  at  home  as  if  they 
had  been  brought  up  here,  mingling  in 


rustic  scenes  with  natural  grace,  un- 
constrained, simple,  and  happy,  without 
too  much  excitement.  If  a  lady  finds 
it  convenient  to  dine  in  a  morning  dress, 
she  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  There  is  no 
objection  to  calico  at  a  picnic.  The 
evening's  dance  will,  indeed,  bring  out 
a  few  short  sleeves  and  low  necks, 
where  arms  and  shoulders  are  so  very 
pretty ;  but  all  sorts  of  styles  are  ad- 
missible; and,  while  the  gardens  are 
rifled  of  roses,  pinks,  and  honey-suckles, 
to  twine  in  the  young  girls'  tresses, 
I  scarcely  ever  saw  an  artificial  flower 
in  the  mountains.  Sometimes,  the  first 
day  after  her  arrival,  a  lady,  not  to  the 
manor  born,  will  come  down  to  dinner 
looking  sufficiently  stiff  and  uncomfort- 
able ;  but  the  next,  she  also  gives  her 
stays  a  little  more  string,  leaves  off  the 
heavy  silk,  and  begins  to  learn  some  of 
the  artless  grace  of  nature  in  these  vales. 

At  the  northern  spas,  most  of  the  la- 
dies look  as  though  they  were  not  out 
of  town.  Their  style  of  dress,  not  be- 
ing expressly  adapted  to  the  bathing- 
place,  like  that  of  English  ladies, 
reminds  one  constantly  of  balls  in  tho 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  of  the  boxes  of  the 
Academy  of  Music.  There  is  as  much 
whalebone  around  the  heart  of  the 
belle,  in  a  hop  at  the  "  Ocean  House," 
or  the  "  United  States,"  as  if  the  public 
room  of  a  summer  tavern  were  an  Al- 
mack's,  or  the  drawing-room  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  graces  which  attend  her 
steps  are  not  fustic,  surely. 

As  for  the  costume  of  the  gentlemen, 
there  is,  of  course,  little  opportunity 
for  change,  on  going  into  the  country. 
Their  white  beaver  is  as  destitute  of 
grace  as  the  black  ;  and  the  straw  hat, 
unless  it  have  a  flower  in  the  string,  has 
but  little  rural  beauty  about  it.  Still  it 
is,  indeed,  something  to  get  out  of  high- 
heeled  boots  into  low-quartered  shoes ; 
and,  if  the  young  beau  will  only  wear  a 
white  coat,  and  tie  his  neck  with  a  bit  of 
ribbon,  instead  of  the  high  cravat,  'tis 
all  that  can  be  asked  of  him. 

The  manners  of  our  southern  friends 
have  a  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  spas, 
from  tho  fact  that  their  life  at  home  is 
mainly  rural.  This  gives  them  an  air 
of  naturalness  at  these  places,  and  ena- 
bles them,  also,  to  pass  their  time  pleas- 
antly, without  bringing  thither  the  rou- 
tine of  morning  calls  and  card-leaving, 
the  giving  of  balls  and  dinners,  with 
formal  invitations,  and  refreshments  sent 
by  express  from  town. 
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Has  not,  perhaps,  the  presence  of  the 
colored  race,  at  the  southern  baths, 
something  to  do  with  this  air  of  simple, 
natural,  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  coun- 
try, which  prevails  there  ?  Sambo  on 
his  travels,  in  his  best  doublet  and  hose, 
riding  on  the  top  of  stage  coaches, 
smitten  at  every  different  bath  with  the 
face  of  some  new  Phyllis,  and  realizing, 
at  last,  the  fond  burden  of  his  song  of 
14  0,  carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny," 
wears  a  face  in  which  the  wrinkles  are, 
none  of  care,  and  all  of  merriment 
The  carbonic  acid  he  drinks  in  the 
mineral  waters  has  upon  him  the  effect 
of  the  exhilarating  gas ;  while  the  live- 
ly air  of  the  hills  makes  him  as  cheery 
as  though  he  had  been  drinking  whis- 
ky-toddy. He  takes  his  summer  life 
easily ;  and,  in  his  simplicity,  enjoys  the 
succession  of  passing  events — though 
but  the  arrival  of  the  stage-coach,  or 
the  simple  carrying  a  glass  of  mint- 
julep  with  a  straw  in  it  to  his  master — 
to  such  a  degree  that  these  springs, 
constantly  giving  back  the  picture  of 
his  grinning  face,  might  better  be  called 
the  Laughing  Waters,  than  those  of 
the  uppper  Mississippi. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  immi- 
grant, who  mostly  performs  the  ser- 
vice of  our  northern  hotels,  carries  in 
his  face  no  sign  of  jgummer-day  sat- 
isfaction— much  lesst  any  excess  of 
radiance  to  reflect  on  society.  Pat- 
rick has  no  banjo;  and  can  no  more 
sing  a  song  than  a  Jew  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Babylon.  The  donkey  that 
stands  at  the  hotel  door  has  much 
more  drollery  in  his  head  than  this 
exile  from  beyond  seas,  who  is  a 
mere  scrub,  and  scullion,  not  even 
possessed  of  wit  enough  to  make  a 
good  flunkey.  His  mulish  physiogno- 
my suggests  no  visions  of  rural  en- 
joyment, and  the  life  Arcadian.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  sight  of  these  coarse- 
handed  waiters,  and  wenches  unkempt, 
is  enough  to  disenchant  all  the  illu- 
sions with  which  one  may  have  come 
down  into  the  country  respecting  the 
purity  of  life  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
and  the  chances  of  meeting  nymphs 
in  the  woods.  Who,  forsooth,  ever 
saw  a  naiad  in  fountains  when  Bridget 
was  drinking  at  them  ? 

It  really  does  make  a  difference, 
and  that  in  favor  of  tbo  southern 
spa,  this  thrumming  of  the  banjo  in 
the  evening  twilight,  together  with  an 
occasional  melody  heard  from  under 


the  gum-trees — for  banjos  are  as  nu- 
merous in  Virginia,  if  not  quite  as  ro- 
mantic, as  guitars  in  Spain.  And  one 
"picked"  under  my  windows,  on  the 
evening  of  the  full  moon  in  the  month 
of  August  ,1  remember  with  especial 
pleasure.  No  sooner  had  the  musician — 
I  think  his  name  was  Pompey — struck 
up  his  tune,  than  all  the  colored  ama- 
teurs within  hearing  flocked  around. 
At  first  two  or  three  small  black  boys, 
unable  to  restrain  their  heels,  began 
to  shuffle  on  the  pavement  with  might 
and  main.  But  straightway  an  older 
nigger,  crying  to  these  small  ooys  to 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  frightening  them  off  the  walk 
by  blowing  a  low  note  from  his  steam- 
whistle,  took  up  himself  the  jig. 
He  wore  a  slouched  felt  hat,  turned 
up,  however,  both  before  and  behind, 
like  the  ancient  cocked  one,  and  which 
for  band  was  tied  around  with  a 
long,  gray  garter,  that  hung  down 
over  his  left  shoulder.  Having  on  a 
heavy  pair  of  boots,  worn  outside  his 
breeches,  he  at  once  made  the  pave- 
ment ring;  scraping  it  furiously  with 
his  soles,  and  knocking  it  sharply  and 
rapidly  with  his  heels.  All  the 'while 
the  double  joints  in  his  knees  were 
in  full  play,  as  also  his  shoulders, 
and,  in  fact,  every  bone  and  muscle  in  his 
whole  body.  Now,  his  feet  were  thrown 
nearly  as  high  as  his  head,  and  his 
arms  a  good  deal  higher.  Now,  his 
legs  were  extended  tike  a  dancing- 
girl's;  and,  again,  the  hinges  in  his 
knees  were  bent  double.  From  tune 
to  time,  I  could  see  his  eyes,  when 
he  turned  them  upwards,  flash  with 
the  excitement  of  the  fling  though  in 
the  dark;  his  ivory  shone  through  his 
mouth  like  the  moon  out  of  clouds; 
the  half-suppressed  cry  of  triumph, 
a  sort  of  horse-laugh,  would  occasion- 
ally break  from  his  throat;  and  when, 
at  length,  he  came  to  stamp  out  the 
finale  of  the  "  break-down,"  the  blow- 
ing of  his  steam-whistle  might  have 
been  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile. 

IX. 

LITTLE  SAMMY. 

A  public  table  is  a  very  good  place 
for  showing  off  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren. One  small  boy,  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  who  had  a  seat  directly  opposite 
mine,  one  day  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  observation  or  two  on  the 
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black  of  the  white  man ;  they  say,  "  If 
not,  why  don't  the  nigger  rise  and  cut 
the  white  man's  throat,  and  be  free  ?" 
and  then  they  are  apt  to  say  a  little 
line: 

'*  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow," 

which  is  an  honest  truth,  strikingly  ex- 
pressed. 

When  the  timid  sportsman  was  aghast 
at  a  live  lobster  who  had  seized  his  hook, 
and  one  cried  out,  "  Catch  hold  of  him !" 
he  declined  following  the  advice,  and 
said :  "  Oh,  yes,  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say  •  Catch  hold  of  him,'  but  try  it." 

So  with  these  niggers;  it  is  easy 
enough  to  say,  "  Why  don't  thev  rise  ?" 
but  those  who  say  this  are  hard  to 
please,  as  I  shall  show.  I  should  think 
it  a  likely  thing  enough  that  my  friend, 
the Kev.  Mr.  Careful,  would  say,  "Why 
don't  he  rise,  if  he  be  really  a  man?" 
Now,  my  reverend  friend  gets  a  large 
salary,  and  some  of  it  comes  from 
cotton  profits,  and  he  does  not  see 
things  as  I  do,  who  am  only  a  black- 
smith. He  cannot.  Let  us  put  him 
into  the  nigger's  shoes,  or  tracks  rather, 
for  a  while. 

The  nigger  is  born  with  a  dark  skin, 
often  without  a  known  father,  (which  is 
not  the  case  now  with  Durham  cattle,) 
and  so  is  a  sort  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, not  yet,  however,  elevated 
into  a  dogma;  he  is  suckled  four 
times  a  day,  for  his  mother  is  let  in  to 
him  as  carefully  as  if  he  were  a  calf ; 
in  due  time  he  makes  mud-pies,  as  any 
child,  even  a  white  one,  does ;  then  he 
gets  old  enough  to  be  in  the  way,  and 
is  cuffed  out,  but  on  the  whole  has  a 
good  time,  for  his  hair  curls  without  the 
aid  of  tongs,  and  he  is  not  distressed 
with  clean  clothes ;  as  he  grows  older, 
he  is  carefully  trained — 

"  His  mind,  of  oourse,  Mr.  Wallys  ?" 

Oh!  bless  your  simple  soul,  that 
would  shake  the  glorious  Union  to 
pieces.  He  is  carefully  trained  to  handle 
the  hoe,  and  is  assiduously  watched 
over  by  a  judicious  overseer,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  regardless  of  expense ; 
who,  having  conquered  his  preju- 
dices, is  able,  with  the  aid  of  timely 
flagellants,  to  keep  this  growing  soul  in 
the  path  of  duty,  (between  the  rows  of 
growing  cotton  or  stalwart  cane,)  so  that 
in  time  the  uboy"  developes  mind, 
body,  soul,  and  affections,  and  be- 
comes— 
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"  What,  Mr.  Wallys  ?"— 

A  finished  minister  (of  that  Jesus  who 
said  he  came  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,  and  to  loose  the  chains  of  the  cap- 
tives)— of— course !  One  whose  polish- 
ed eloquence  and  bland  piety  are  the 
solace  and  delight  of  great  numbers  of 
kindly  Mrs.  Grundys  of  both  sexes,  who 
say— u  Why  don't  he  rise  ?" 

Is  that  the  way  the  boy  Careful  was 
trained  into  a  Christian  minister,  and  is 
that  the  article  which  slavery  pro- 
duces ? — Reader,  I  ask  you. 

Now  I  say — has  God  not  created  him 
for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  hoeing 
the  cane,  and  blacking  the  boots  of  us 
sinners  ? 

One  serious  thing  enough  may  be  said, 
namely — that  when  very  heavy  moun- 
tains of  ignorance,  and  degradation,  and 
superstition,  and  oppression,  have  lain 
on  one  for  some  centuries,  one  is  apt 
to  be  pressed  rather  flat,  even  if  one  is 
a  nigger,  and  to  find  it  rather  hard  to 
rise. 

But  let  us  see  what  did  once  happen, 
and  what  was  said  then. 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  an  island  in  the 
sea,  where  there  were  many  very  brutal 
and  degraded  blacks,  who,  it  was  satis- 
factory to  think,  were  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  and  whom  a  kind  and  good 
God  had  damned  to  this  patriarchal 
state — on  such  an  island,  where  there 
were  480,000  of  these  creatures,  and 
some  30,000  amiable  and  refined  whites, 
trouble  broke  out  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  cultivated  and  simple-minded 
people,  the  Christian  whites  quar- 
reled among  themselves,  and  came  to 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  shouted 
" Liberty!  liberty!"  uto  arms!"  so 
loud,  that  it  penetrated  the  thick  tym- 
panums of  these  degraded  niggers ;  and 
out  of  their  slough  some  of  them  crawl- 
ed, and  they  discovered,  my  dear  Mrs. 
G.,  that  liberty  did  not  mean  slavery ! 
Stupid  as  they  were,  they  supposed  that 
this  was  a  discovery,  for  there  were  no 
eminent  Doctors  of  Divinity  among 
them,  no  learned  lawyers,  no  liberal  com- 
mercial princes  to  tell  them  that  it  did, 
that  they  were  exactly  synonymous,  and 
that  slavery  was  really  the  corner-stone 
of  liberty,  and  that  any  man  who  knew 
what  was  good  for  himself,  would  put 
himself  (mind,  body  and  soul)  into  slave- 
ry ;  but  especially  niggers,  for  the  kind 
Providence  had  arranged  it  for  them 
some  years  ago.  They  had  no  one  to  tell 
them  these  things,  so  they  said — "  We 
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love  not  the  scars  of  the  whip,  we  love 
not  degradation  and  ignorance ;  nor  do 
we  love  labor  for  your  sake — oh! 
mighty  masters :  so  we  will  take  your 
arms  and  our  liberty,  and  henceforth 
you  may  work  your  own  sugar-fields." 
In  other  words,  "  they  rose,"  and,  for 
twenty  years,  cruelty  and  revenge  met 
cruelty  and  revenge,  and  these  niggers 
almost  equaled  the  white  men.  But 
now  comes  the  singular  part  of  the 
story,  namely — that  alter  they  had  done 
this,*  and  had  risen,  and  had  applied  the 
whip  to  the  backs  of  their  masters— the 
Rev.  Carefuls  and  others  were  not  a 
bit  more  satisfied  than  before,  and  they 
have  not  ceased  to  scream  in  their 
solemn  slumbers  since  that  day. 

So  it  has  been  as  I  said :  if  they  were 
content  with  degradation,  they  were 
called  u  Cafe ;"  and  if  they  rose  and 
slaughtered  right  and  left,  and  tricked 
themselves  in  gold  lace  and  swallow- 
tailed  coats,  as  Louis  Napoleon  does, 
and  in  all  things  behaved  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  white  folks,  they  were  called 
44  dam'd  niggers." 

No  wonder  they  are  discouraged. 

The  claim  is  that  niggers  belong  to  a 
less  capable  raoe  than  the  whites.  In- 
tellectually it  may  be  so.  Then  the 
inference  is*  that  as  they  cannot  be 
masters,  they  must  be  slaves ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  weak,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  strong  to  rule  them; 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
who  is  weak  and  who  strong,  because 
the  color  of  the  skin  settles  it. 

Let  us  agree  to  that  for  the  present. 

Now  I  go  a  step  further — and  this  is 
my  position,  to  which  I  think  Mr.  Knox 
will  not  object,  viz. : — that  bilious  tem- 

Eaents,  with  black  hair  and  strong 
tive  apparatus,  are  stronger  than 
baired  lymphatic  temperaments— 
therefore,  the  black-haired  people  are 
destined  by  God  to  rule  the  pak-haired 
people,  equally  destined  by  God  to  be 
made  slaves  of.  Now  to  carry  out  this 
logic  to  the  Kev.  gentleman  mentioned, 
—-he  is  stronger  than  a  large  part  of  his 
congregation  (perhaps), — they,  there- 
fore, should  submit  quietly  to  him,  and 
hoe  his  cane.  But — unfortunate  word- 
but — there  is  somebody  stronger  than 
the  Reverend  Careful,  and  Careful  is, 
therefore,  hound  to  pass  quietly  and 
quickly  under  his  yoke,  and  hoe  his 
cane,  and  have  no  more  words  about  it; 
and,  if  right,  why  does  he  not  do  it  ? 
I  don't  say  it  is  right,  and  I  would 


advise  no  nigger  to  do  it.  Take  advice ; 
but  go  your  own  way,  if  you  wast  to  be 
a  man.  Bight  or  wrong,  that  is  my 
private  opinion. 

There  is  a  difficulty  which  meek  ami 
ingenious  people  get  over  as  well  as 
they  can,  and  it  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  those  Jews  aid  capture,  and  buy, 
and  hold  slaves,  and  that  Moses  advised 
or  consented  to  it  Christians,  earnestly 
engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  cotton, 
say  that  if  it  was  right  then  to  steal  mat 
and  work  them  up,  it  may  be  right  now; 
and  with  a  dear  conscience  they  urge 
the  increase  of  slave  territory,  in  order 
that  those  niggers  in  Africa,  now  denied 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  may  be 
brought  over  between- decks  and  be 
saved.    It  certainly  is  queer ! 

There  are  a  few  who  say, — thai 
to  deny  or  in  any  way  cripple  a 
man  in  the  full  use  and  develop- 
ment, for  his  own  benefit  first,  of 
all  his  faculties — and  especially  to 
make  laws  and  bayonets  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  it — is  highly  improper 
and  impolitic;  and  that,  if  any  thmk 
God  consented  to  or  advised  any  such 
thing,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken. 
Lloyd  Garrison  and  Harriet  Stowe  have 
charged  upon  this  windmill,  and,  per- 
haps, Taylor  Lewis  will  be  induced  to 
try  a  lance.  One  side  or  the  other 
might  be  used  up;  and,  for  myself  I 
am  like  the  man  who  looked  on  when 
his  wife  and  the  bear  fought — be  said 
44 he  didn't  care  which  whipped;  bat 
if  anything,  he'd  a  ItttU  rather  it  would 
be  the  bear!" 

Whatever  be  his  capacities,  I  am  sun 
the  negro  has  had  no  fair  chance  yet; 
and  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  often  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  minority.  When 
one  of  our  big  boys  at  school  kicked  a 
small  girl,  there  was  an  outcry  and  an 
uproar,  for  it  was  a  brutal  and  cowardly 
thing;  yet,  when  all  went  at  him,  and 
scoffed  him,  and  hissed  him,  and  were 
disposed  to  annihilate  and  confound  the 
fellow,  I  went  and  kicked  the  same  girt 
I  can  laugh  at  it  now  as  a  very  absurd 
and  quixotic  thing;  bnt.  I  don't  know 
that  I  regret  it,  for  it  served  to  sare 
Tom  Harrison  from  the  total  loss  of 
self-respect  So,  the  way  that  some 
Christian  men  and  all  blackguards  treat 
niggers,  would  be  enough  to  mako  a 
negrophilist  of  me,,  if  there  were  not 
other  reasons.  They  allow  them,  to  do 
any  amount  of  dirty  work  at  a  very 
cheap  rate;  but  to  go  to  school,  or  to 
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ride  in  oars  or  omnibuses,  or  to  sit  at 
meat,  or  to  vote :  that  is  presumption ; 
and  in  churches  two  pews,  marked  B. 
M.  and  B.  W.,  contain  their  souls,  while, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  black  angel  is 
allowed  to  fly  about  loose. 

This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  free 
states,  more  than  in  the  slave  states; 
while  any  dirty  drunkard  is  allowed 
free  range  in  all  places  except,  perhaps, 
Heaven. 

Some  of  my  friends  live  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  I  am  sorry  for  them ;  for  they 
went  there  remembering  something  of 
die  Shermans,  and  the  Wolcotts,  and 
the  Winthrops,  and  the  Hillhouses,  and 
thinking  to  find  schools  and  an  enlight- 
ened community,  and  a  sense  of  justice 
and  decency — but  they  discovered  that 
on  some  railroads  niggers  were  forbid- 
den; and  last  year  they  discovered, 
also,  that  there  were  not  two-thirds  of 
the  people  of  that  old  state  sitting  in 
Legislature,  willing  to  extend  to  these 
few  blacks  in  the  state  the  right  to  vote, 
although  many  of  them  are  cultivated 
and  rich,  and  nearly  all  good  citizens. 
My  friends  decided  to  move  out  of  the 
state,  and  I  think  they  did  right.  One 
of  the  singular  things  about  it  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  opposition  to  this  simple 
act  of  justice  came  from  men  called 
democrats — which  used  to  mean  "  Be- 
lievers in  the  Sights  of  Man,*'  not  seek- 
ers for  small  custom-house  offices,  as  it 
does  now. 

I  sometimes  think  the  gods  are  very 
wasteful,  for  I  see  millions  of  seeds 
that  never  germinate,  or  that  start  to  be 
nipt — millions  of  children  born  but  to 
die — millions  of  men  grown  to  be  shot — 
millions  of  nations  that  have  not  reached 
the  beginning  of  civilization,  and  yet 
have  disappeared;  and  I  consider  it 
possible  that  the  blacks  may  exist  only 
to  disappear  as  our  Indians  did,  and 
leave  no  sign.  If  that  be  the  law,  I 
have  no  word  against  it — let  them  go ! 
But  when  I  look  at  Toussaint  Louver- 
ture,  and  Desseiines,  and  Denmark,  and 
Box  Brown,  and  Douglas,  and  Wilson, 
and  Smith,  and  my  old  friends  Tuis, 
Candace,  and  Dilly,  I  have  a  hope  that 
somewhere— '-perhapB  in  those  luxuriant 
West  Indies,  where  the  white  man  doeB 
not  flourish — perhaps  in  the  tropical 
heights  of  the  Nile  or  the  Niger — there 
is  yet  to  be  developed  a  rich,  sensuous 
civilization  which  will  bring  a  new 
force  into  thin-blooded  intellectualism, 
and    save    our    noble    animal   nature 


from  extreme  emasculation  and  con- 
tempt 

Such  is  my  hope,  not  yet  risen  into 
belief. 

Should  I  not  remember  well  the  rich, 
round  laughs  of  the  niggers,  in  soft 
summer  evenings,  on  the  banks  of  La- 
fourche, spontaneous,  genial,  sympa- 
thetic, ready  upon  the  smallest  occasion  ? 

"  How  is  you,  Mister  Jonsing  V9 

11  Yah,  yah,  yah !" 

44  How  is  Missis  Jonsing  ?" 

"Yah,  yah,  yah!" 

"Whar  you  cum  from?  Whar  yon 

Soin  ?"  and  here  a  whole  deluge  of  jol- 
ty was  spread  abroad  over  the  country, 
and  fertilized  the  land,  like  the  floods  of 
the  Nile.    • 

Professor  Simpson,  down  at  Yale  or 
Harvard,  may  say,  that  such  enjoyment 
is  quite  unintellectual,  and  below  the 
highest  standard  of  a  sentient  and  im- 
mortal being. 

There's  not  a  doubt  of  it;  and  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  he  will  say  so.  Yet; 
look  for  a  moment  at  his  thin,  skinny 
grin,  and  ask  yourself-— If  he  has  not,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  differential  calculus 
and  Greek  roots,  lost  something  of  his 
manhood,  which  the  nigger  of  Lafourche 
has  yet  in  excess  ?  I  believe  the  nig- 
ger despises  the  professor,  as  warmly 
as  the  professor  does  him.  Of  this, 
there  is  no  question:  that  the  Black 
Convention  at  Rochester,  last  year,  was 
much  better  behaved  than  the  Scientific 
Convention  at  Providence;  even  if  it 
proves  nothing,  it  is  a  fact 

For  myself,  I  am  not  so  proud  of  my 
race  and  religion  as  some  are ; — when  I 
see  the  possibilities  of  both,  and  when 
I  see  that  (so  far)  they  have  culminated, 
the  one  in  Franklin  Pierce  at  the  head 
of  the  temporal  kingdom,  and  the  other 
in  John  Hughes  f  at  the  summit  of  the 
Church — that  the  one  is  the  blossom  of 
Patriotism  and  the  other  of  Christianity ; 
when  I  think  of  these,  I  would  shudder 
with  horror  were  it  not  so  extremely 
ridiculous,  and  I  look  about  and  wonder 
that  every  grown-up  person  is  not  pro- 
voked to  laughter. — I  say,  when  I  think 
of  this,  (for  it  is  not  often  that  I  do,) 
and  remember  the  Jays  and  the  Jeffer- 
sons,  the  Henrys  and  the  Shermans, 
and  when  I  remember  that  the  lowly 
yet  divine  Jesus,  spat  upon  all  hierar- 
chies and  priestly  machinery,  then  I 
wish  I  were  a  nigger,  with  such  large 
capacities  for  enjoying  the  present, 
however  absurd. 
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There  was  something  exquisitely  fine, 
and  true,  too,  in  the  reply  that  the  Egyp- 
tian made  to  Newman,  who  had  lield 
forth  to  him  for  an  hour  about  the  mys- 
teries and  dogmas  of  Oxford  divinity. 

"God,"  he  said,  "has  given  you 
English  many  revelations  :  he  has  told 
you  how  to  make  ships  and  looking- 
glasses,  and  dictionaries  and  mouse- 
traps ;  but  he  seems  to  have  withheld 
from  you  all  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion,  and  given  it  to  usV 

Our  nation,  too,  has  an  inspiration  for 
mowing-machines,  and  india-rubber  and 
daguerreotypes,  but  very  small  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Luke.  But  let  us  have  patience,  for  truth 
makes  its  way,  though  at  a  snail's  pace. 

As  this  world  now  is,  it  seems  more 
desirable  to  be  smart  and  wicked,  than 
to  be  good  and  stupid ;  but  neither  are 
desirable,  and  neither  bring  desirable 
results.  We  must  look  to  the  time  when 
men  can  be  both  good  and  smart;  in  that 
timo  the  lion  may  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  but  also,  m  Wall  street,  the 
"  bull"  will  not  gore  the  "  bear,"  neither 
will  the  "  bear"  drag  down  the  nose  of 
the  "  bull."— That  will  be  a  singular 
time,  when  men  get  their  living  by 
honest  work,  and  not  by  ingenious  hocus 
pocus  ;  and  it  will  be  a  better  time  for 
niggers  than  this. 

Some  people  have  not  been  to  a 
negro  meeting — some  have; — I  have, 
and  cheap  as  was  the  noise  made,  and 
common  as  was  the  theology,  it  was 
genuine  and  unaffected,  mostly  un- 
taught ;  and  I  enjoyed,  as  they  did,  the 
free,  rollicking  style  of  giving  way  to  the 
sense  of  the  moment,  and  snouting,  or 
dancing,  or  rolling  about,  as  the  impulse 
seized  them — 

"Oh,  God!  Oh,  Lord!"  shouted  a 
woman  near  me— 

"Oh,  Lord! 

"  Set  me  up ! 

"  Set  me  on  the  rock ! 

"  Set  me  on  the  rock  edge- ways  ! ! — 

"Oh,  Lord! 

"  Set  me  up  edge-ways !" 

I  suppose  she  had  some  distant  refer- 
ence to  the  Bock  of  Ages ;  at  any  rate, 
she  said  what  she  chose,  and  it  no  doubt 
answered  her  purpose,  and  was  as  good 
as  singing  through  the  nose,  or  growing 
very  weary  with  dull  discourse,  or  burn- 
ing gilt  paper — practices  in  which  some 
religious  nations  indulge. 


Niggers  are  not  only  religious — they 
are  wags ;  yet  the  genius  for  humor 
is  held  to  be  an  indication  of  the  very 
highest  capability  in  its  possessor. 
When  my  gran'ther  Fowler,  away  back 
in  those  Connecticut  times  when  clergy- 
men owned  a  few  slaves,  caught  his 
nigger  Cuff  bowing  and  fussing  like  a 
Greek  priest,  before  an  ugly  wooden 
image  that  he  had  cut  out,  he  said : 

"  What's  this  ?     What's  this,  Cuff?" 

For  a  moment  Cuff  was  silent,  but  he 
looked  up,  and  said: 

"  Why,  Massa  .  Fowla,  white-man 
steal  nigger — nigger  no  like  white-man. 
White-man's  God  let  him  steal  nigger 
— nigger  no  like  white-man's  God. 
Massa  Fowla  make  his  God,  and  he  like 
him ;  Cuff  make  his  God,  and  then  he 
know  what  he  is,  and  he  like  him,  too. 
Wah,  wah,  Massa  Fowla." 

Again,  on  a  time,  my  friend,  Y.  EL, 
asked  Anthony  Box,  a  superb  engine- 
driver,  on  the  Ohio  river,  how  he  came 
to  get  free. 

"Why,  Massa  Vincent,  my  health 
was  very  bad  when  I  was  in  Kentucky, 
I  couldn't  do  no  kind  of  work ;  I  was 
very  feeble ;  'twas  jes'  as  much  as  I 
could  do  to  hoe  my  own  garden  and  eat 
the  Bass;  and  the  missus  that  owned 
me  see  that  I  was  a  mis'able  nigger 
—one  of  the  mis'ablest  kind.  So  I 
said  to  her :  c  Missus,  I'm  a  mis'able 
nigger,  and  I  aint  worth  nothing,  and  I 
think  you'd  better  sell  me,  I'm  such  a 
mis'able  nigger.'  Now,  Massa  Vincent, 
I  was  such  a  poor  nigger  that  missus 
agreed  to  sell  me  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  agreed  to  try  to  work  and  earn 
the  money  to  pay  her,  and  I  did,  and 
my  health  has  been  getting  bettor 
ever  since,  and  I  'speokB  I  made  about 
nine  hundred  dollars  that  time,  out  of 
that  nigger!  Wah,  wah,  Massa  Vin- 
cent." 

But  with  all  this  charming  jollity  and 
waggishness,  the  nigger  has  terrible 
capacities  for  revenge  and  hatred  (which 
opportunity  may  develope,  as  in  St 
Domingo),  and  which  ought  to  convince 
the  skeptic  that  ho  is  a  man,  not  a 
baboon;  and  whenever  our  southern 
partners  quit  us,  and  begin  to  take  care 
of  their  niggers  themselves,  they  will 
learn  that  they  are  no  joke. 

The  nigger  is  no  joke,  and  no  baboon ; 
he  is  simply  a  black-man,  and  I  say : 
Give  him  fair  play  and  let  us  see 
what  he  will  come  to. 
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BHAMDUN,  although  entirely  in- 
habited by  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Maronite  sects,  is  under  the  rule 
of  a  noble  Druze  house  of  the  name 
of  Abd-el-Melek.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  world  at  this  late 
day  that  the  Druzes  are  heterodox 
Moslems,  holding  about  as  much  of 
the  true  faith  of  Islam  as  the  Mor- 
mons of  Christianity.  They  have  a 
prophet  of  their  own  whom  they  call 
greater  than  Mohammed;  and  they 
have  fought  and  suffered  heroically 
in  the  conservation  of  their  unimportant 
tenets.  Like  the  Jews,  they  fled  from 
Egypt,  wandered  through  the  desert 
ana  established  themselves  in  Syria. 
Their  oldest  families  live,  I  believe, 
in  the  Hauran  beyond  Jordan ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  nation,  about  sixty 
thousand  souls,  inhabit  Mount  Leba- 
non. The  Druzes  of  the  mountain  are 
governed  by  five  great  feudatory  houses, 
who  have  each  their  particular  territory, 
possess  and  let  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
and  exact  military  service  of  their 
peasantry,  whether  Druze  or  Chris- 
tian. 

The  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
and  some  of  its  doctrines,  are  secret, 
known  only  to  those  who  are  initiated 
under  a  bond  of  silence.  Women  as 
well  as  men  are  inducted  into  these 
mysteries ;  yet  the  number  of  the  "  en- 
lightened" (okkal)  is  considerably  ex- 
ceeded by  the  number  of  the  profane. 
No  human  being,  says  the  Druze  law, 
shall  know  our  faith,  who  will  not  bind 
himself  to  drink  no  wine,  to  use  no 
tobacco,  to  accept  no  money  gained 
by  fraud  or  violence.  Most  of  the  nation, 
most  even  of  the  nobility  think  that 
this  is  going  too  fast  and  too  far,  and 
accordingly  damn  themselves  with  pipes 
and  ill-gotten  piasters,  and  remain  in- 
veterate know-nothings  on  the  subject 
of  theology.  Some^  of  the  okkal  are 
remarkable  for  their  purity  of  life, 
their  benevolence  and  their  hospitality. 
One  old  religious  official,  who  lived 
in  a  Druze  village  about  two  miles 
from  Bhamdun,  had  gained  a  virtuous 
and  charitable  notoriety  among  every 
sect  in  the  mountain.  No  man,  they 
say,  ever  crossed  his  threshold  with- 
out being  refreshed  from  his  table. 
I  myself  called  on  this  venerable  elder 
and  gratified  him  exceedingly  by  my 


thankful  appreciation  of  his  walnuts, 
dried  figs,  grapes,  and  honey. 

The  Druzes  make  no  attempts  to 
proselyte,  as  they  say  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  enlightened  is  fixed,  and 
that  God  will  never  permit  it  to  be 
less  or  greater  while  earth  continues. 
There  are  Druzes,  according  to  their 
belief,  in  China,  and  Druzes  among 
the  Protestants,  particularly  the  Eng- 
lish. An  incident  connected  with  this 
oredence  occurred  during  a  visit  of 
one  of  their  religous  sheikhs  to  one 
of  our  American  missionaries.  Look- 
ing the  missionary  steadily  in  the  eye, 
the  sheikh  said :  "  Do  you  know  such 
a  seed  (giving  its  name)  in  your  coun- 
try?" 

This  is  the  first  sign  of  the  initi- 
ated Druzes,  the  test  by  which  they 
discover  a  brother  okkal,  and  the  proper 
answer  to  it  is:  "It  is  sown  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful."  Our  country- 
man had  met  with  a  religious  book  of 
this  sect,  picked  up  during  the  sack- 
ings and  burnings  of  the  war  of  1840, 
and  had  taken  some  pains  to  study 
its  curious  mysteries.  He  recognized 
the  sign,  therefore,  but  was  of  course 
too  conscientious  to  deceive  the  old 
Druze  by  answering  it. 

The  Abd-el-Meleks,  although  the 
rulers  of  Bhamdun,  are  not  its  landlords, 
and  do  not  possess  one  of  its  hundred 
and  fifty  houses,  nor  an  acre  of  its  rocky 
but  well-cultivated  fields  and  vineyards. 
Nor,  in  general,  is  it  otherwise  with  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  other '  mountain 
villages  over  which  they  hold  authority. 
But  the  family  is  vigorous  and  nu- 
merous, counting,  I  believe,  about  forty 
men.  In  nobility  of  blood  it  is  ac- 
counted inferior  to  the  other  great  Druze 
houses,  the  Jembelots,  the  Bonekeds, 
the  Tellhooks  and  Aamads;  and  it 
has  attained  consequence  chiefly  within 
the  lifetime  and  by  the  talents  of  its 
present  aged  leader.  Even  yet  its 
chiefest  distinction  perhaps  is,  that  it 
raises  and  owns  the  finest  blood  horses 
in  all  Mount  Lebanon. 

I  noticed  that  the  villagers  always 
treated  their  sheikhs  with  great  respect, 
never  sitting  in  their  presence  unless 
invited.  Young  sprigs  of  the  mountain 
nobility  sometimes  tried  to  impress 
us  with  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
by    not   offering  this    invitation,  and 
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thus  keeping  respectable  people  stand- 
ing in  their  conceited  lime  presence. 
The  demeanor  of  the  elder  and  more 
influential  sheikhs  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, always  bland,  civil,  and  sociable, 
at  least  towards  the  worthier  and  weal- 
thier of  their  subjects. 

A  few  days  after  our  settlement  at 
Bhamdun,  one  of  the  Abd-el-Meleks, 
named  Nebhan,  called  on  the  Hakeem, 
and  requested  that  he  would  soon  make 
the  light  of  his  presence  to  shine  on 
their  palaces.  The  day  following,  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  rode  off  over 
a  stony  path,  paved  here  and  there  with 
broad  flaggings  of  natural  limestone, 
and  winding  loftily  along  one  of  the 
rudest  ridges  of  the  mountain.  At  the 
opening  of  a  narrow  valley,  which  de- 
scended rapidly  into  an  enormous  ravine, 
we  came  upon  the  massive  masonry  of 
the  feudal  halls.  Plain,  heavy,  ob- 
long quadrangles  of  well-hewn,  well- 
cemented  stone,  the  monotony  of  their 
somber  walls  relieved  by  arched  and 
columned  windows,  they  towered,  like 
protecting  giants,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
slovenly  l)ruze  village.  Three  blood- 
horses,  with  slender  limbs,  powerful 
shoulders,  thin  necks,  fine  muzzles,  and 
gentle  eyes,  were  tethered  around  the 
principal  gate.  The  venerable  head  of 
the  house  received  us  with  multitudinous 
compliments,  and  made  us  sit  down  by 
him  on  the  divan.  There  entered,  a 
moment  after,  the  Hector  of  this  Priam, 
Sheikh  Yusef,  the  real  present  leader  of 
the  family — a  man  of  about  forty,  with 
aquiline  visage,  gray,  unsettled  eyes, 
a  sensual  mouth,  and  an  expression  of 
mingled  guile  and  audacity.  The  con- 
versation fell  upon  politics.  The  Sheikh 
Yusef  surprised  us  by  asking  what  effect 
a  then  very  late  resignation  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  would  have  on  the  eastern  policy 
of  England.  "  I  tell  you,"  said  he,  con- 
tinuing the  subject,  "  that  Turkey  never 
will  flourish,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many 
Frank  powers  intermeddling  in  her  af- 
fairs. She  is  exactly  in  the  situation  of 
a  certain  invalid  who  had  a  consultation 
of  five  doctors  over  him.  One  doctor 
said  that  the  patient's  trouble  was  yellow 
bile ;  another  insisted  that  it  was  black 
bile ;  another,  that  phlegm  was  choking 
him ;  another,  that  his  blood  was  perilous- 
ly out  of  order ;  and  a  fourth  declared  that 
windiness  was  carrying  him  to  the  grave. 
Each  one  stuck  obstinately  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  administered  physic  for 
the  case  as  he  understood   it      The 


consequence  was  that  the  patient  died 
suddenly,  and  (God permitting)  Turkey 
will  do  the  same."  This  was  rather 
anticipative  of  the  famous  declaration  of 
Nicholas  about  the  "  sick  man."  The 
play  in  the  story  is  on  the  fire  great 
powers  of  Europe,  compared  with  the 
five  causes  which  Arab  physicians  allot 
to  disease.  These  causes,  as  Sheikh 
Yusef  hinted,  are  yellow-bile,  black- 
bile,  phlegm,  blood,  and  wind. 

Pipes  were  handed  to  us,  and  succeeded 
by  a  ration  of  sherbet,  that  is,  sugared 
water  flavored  with  rose.  A  boy  followed 
up,  with  a  basin  and  towel  to  cleanse 
our  paws  and  muzzles.  Sheikh  Nebhaa 
then  invited  the  Hakeem  into  his  palace, 
to  prescribe  for  his  wife.  I  followed, 
under  the  doctorial  wing  of  my  com- 
panion, and  found  myself,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  in  the  harem  of  an  oriental 
In  a  small  apartment,  three  women,  the 
mother,  wife,  and  sister  of  the  sheikh, 
reposed  upon  low,  free-and-easy  divans. 
They  shrouded  their  faces  in  white 
veils,  as  we  entered,  and  returned  mo- 
destly-muffled responses  to  our  saluta- 
tions. The  sheikh  sat  down  with  us, 
and  encouraged  the  women  to  talk,  by 
chatting  sociably,  like  a  cosy,  good- 
natured  husband.  The  mother  soon 
drooped  her  ghostly  mask,  and  exposed 
a  visage  pale,  wrinkled,  emaciated,  bat 
lit  by  a  kindly  smile.  The  others  followed 
her  example,  discovering'  to  my  gaze 
high  aquiline  features,  which  would  not 
have  been  handsome  even  without  their 
corpse-like  pallor.  Some  unimportant 
symptoms  having  been  detailed,  and  a 
prescription  administered,  the  conversa- 
tion cackled  away  to  other  topics.  The 
eldest  lady,  finding  that  the  Hakeem 
had  a  mother  at  home,  seemed  greatly 
interested  in  the  fact,  asked  how  old 
she  was,  compared  the  age  with  herown, 
and  ended  by  pitying  this  American 
parent  for  being  so  widely  separated 
from  her  son.  She  then  inquired  what 
was  our  religion.  The  Hakeem  men- 
tioned the  principal  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity. "Ah!"  said  she,  "Praise  be 
to  God !  That  is  exactly  our  religion. 
How  very  remarkable  that  we  should 
hold  the  same  belief!"  The  others 
nodded  confirmatively ;  and  there  was  a 
general  salvo  of  Praise  be  to  God !  over 
this  enormous  falsehood.  This  is  one 
of  the  pious  peculiarities  of  the  Druses. 
They  pile  hypocrisy  on  the  back  of 
mystery,  and  pretend  to  be  of  the 
religion  of  whoever  has  them  by  the 
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button-hole;  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
that  an  Arab  ever  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
button-hole  about  him.  The  straightest 
of  the  enlightened*  if  in  a  Moslem  com- 
munity, wiu  go  to  the  mosque,  imitate  all 
the  prostrations  of  Islamism,  and  talk 
fanatically  about  the  Koran,  the  seventh 
heaven,  and  the  saored  camel  of  the 
prophet.  Among  Catholics,  were  Hie 
ruling  powers  in  exterminating  mood, 
he  would  frequent  the  church,  use  holy 
water  copiously,  cross  himself  with 
orthodox  precision,  and  swear  by  the 
saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  One  is 
puzzled  to  decide  between  this  stupen- 
dous methodical  hypocrisy  and  the  cruel, 
uncompromising  seal  which  delights  in 
a  stout  stake  and  a  rousing  fire. 

After  a  call  of  twenty  minutes  on  these 
respectable  eastern  ladies,  we  rose,  and 
set  off  for  home.  I  subsequently  learned 
some  particulars  concerning  the  morals 
and  history  of  a  certain  influential  Druze 
sheikh,  called  AM.  An  ambitious,  in- 
triguing, turbulent  fellow,  he  was  per- 
petually getting  ready  kettles  of  hot 
water,  for  himself  or  somebody  else. 
Having  broken  into,  or  rather,  to  do  him 
justice,  having  been  forced  into,  an  open 
rebellion,  he  was  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Turkish  troops,  and 
had  to  fly  for  the  sheltering  deserts 
of  Hauran.  His  old  father  followed 
with  the  family  chest  of  money,  con- 
taining about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  robbed,  by  a  party  of  irreverent 
Arabs,  of  his  money  and  a  favorite  mare. 
He  got  back  to  the  hereditary  seat,  un- 
molested by  the  government,  which  now 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  him,  but  almost 
broken-hearted  at  the  loss  of  his  mare 
and  his  piasters.  Sheikh  Ali  was  blown 
about  by  the  winds  of  adverse  circum- 
stance for  some  time,  and  at  last  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Wood,  the 
energetic  British  consul  at  Damascus. 
The  pasha,  like  a  cunning  old  spider, 
put  on  an  air  of  indifference,  and  even 
friendliness ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Sheikh 
Ali  ventured  into  the  streets,  clapped 
hands  on  him,  and  stored  hun  away, 
quietly,  in  a  corner  of  his  own  den. 
Hereupon,  the  British  lion  wagged  his 
tail,  indignantly,  and  the  Turk,  in  a 
fright,  allowed  his  prisoner  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  consulate.  Mr.  Wood 
sent  to  Constantinople,  representing  the 
rebel* 8  capacity  and  good  intentions,  and 
requesting  that  he  might  be  restored  to 
his  sheikhdom.  Indeed,  to  give  him 
his  due  once  more,  he  has  always  been 


a  reasonably  good  ruler,  as  rulers  go  in 
Lebanon. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  astute  Ali  put 
two  strings  to  his  bow ;  called  Mr.  Wood 
his  lord,  his  savior,  his  only  refuge,  and 
wrote  secretly  to  the  pasha,  praying 
"  to  be  delivered  from  this  hog  of  an 
Englishman. "  The  consul,  as  cunning 
as  himself,  learned  all  his  tricks,  repaid 
his  hollow  compliments  in  kind,  but 
accomplished  his  deliverance,  for  the 
honor  of  the  British  lion.  The  pardon 
came,  and  Ali  departed  in  peace,  having 
first  scratched  the  back  of  the  English 
hog  with  innumerable  flatteries  and  pro* 
testations  of  gratitude. 

A  day  or  two  subsequent  to  our  call 
on  the  Abd-el-Meleks,  one  of  their  serv- 
ants came  to  Bhamdun,  bearing  a  kid 
to  the  Hakeem,  as  a  bleating  testimonial 
of  thanks,  for  his  services.  The  creature 
was  tied  in  the  little  court-yard,  and 
fed,  daily,  with  slops,  grass,  leaves,  and 
all  those  crumbs  of  comfort  that  kids 
desire.  He  soon  became  a  kind  of  awful 
pet  to  Master  Charley,  or,  as  Yusef  and 
Jurjus  phrased  it,  Khowajah  Sharley, 
a  timid  child,  who  held  quadrupeds 
in  particular  fear,  from  camels  to  mice. 
There  was  something  terrible  to  him  in 
the  idea  of  four  legs ;  a  sort  of  dreadful 
possibility  of  doing  his  small  person 
four-fold  damage.  When  he  was  scam- 
pering ahead  of  us,  in  our  walks  about 
the  vineyards,  the  sight  of  a  distant 
calf  would  always  Bend  him  rapidly 
under  the  protecting  shadow  of  our 
coat-tails. 

He  used  to  walk  slowly  down  the 
stairs  into  kiddy's  domain,  pause  on 
the  lower  step  and  look  doubtfully  at 
the  animal's  physiognomy,  to  see  if  it 
was  at  all  ferocious  that  morning, 
then  descend  from  his  post,  and  ad- 
vance cautiously  towards  the  prisoner, 
with  an  offering  of  grape-tendrils  or 
mulberry-leaves.  Occasionally,  kiddy 
would  get  the  small  lad's  fingers 
into  his  mouth,  or  make  a  successful 
dash  at  hi?  white  apron,  which,  to  his 
inexperienced  eyes,  probably  seemed  to 
be  of  milk.  Squeaking  hysterically  at 
these  frightful  demonstrations  of  canni- 
balism, Khowajah  Sharley  would  jump 
backwards,  and  usually  tumble  over  a 
straw,  or  a  bit  of  orange-peel,  and  come 
down  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

Soon  after,  the  Abd-el-Meleks  sent 
the  Hakeem  an  additional  present  of 
a  couple  of  geese.  These  were  the 
only  birds  of  their  race  that  I  ever  had 
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the  honor  of  meeting  in  Syria.  In  fact, 
they  were  foreigners,  and  had  emigrated 
from  Europe  only  a  few  years  before, 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  enterprising 
Frenchman.  He  made  oyer  a  number 
of  his  gabbling  proteges  to  the  Abd- 
el-Meleks,  within  whose  domains  he  had 
established  a  Bilk-factory;  and  they, 
ignorant  that  the  Hakeem  came  from  a 
country  where  geese-feathers  are^  so 
plenty  as  to  be  used  to  confer  distinc- 
tion on  malefactors,  sent  him  these  two 
specimens,  as  a  great  .rarity.  They 
were  lodged  in  the  court-yard,  with 
kiddy,  and  accommodated  with  a  tub  of 
water,  in  lieu  of  a  fish-pond.  They 
took  a  bath  immediately  after  their 
journey,  and  then  waddled  through  an 
inspection  of  their  new  domain  with 
cacklings  of  considerable  approbation. 
They  were  a  most  home-like  spectacle 
to  us,  and  brought  back  to  our  memories 
the  brooklets  and  puddles  which  re- 
freshed our  truant  childhood. 

Speaking  of  geese,  and  especially  of 
goats,  leads  me  naturally,  and,  as  it 
were,  through  green  pastures,  to  the 
subject  of  sheep.  There  are  considerable 
flocks  of  sheep  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
they  form  a  pretty  addition  to  its  life 
and  scenery.  You  see  them,  sometimes 
huddled  together  and  creeping  up  or 
down  the  declivities,  in  distant  diminu- 
tiveness ;  sometimes  scattered,  and  nib- 
bling, in  tranquil,  woolly  contentment, 
at  the  scanty  herbage ;  sometimes 
standing,  in  a  kind  of  brown  study,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  gazing  at  the 
under  landscape  and,  apparently,  won- 
dering at  the  extreme  bigness  of  the 
world.  These  good  sheep  are  never 
driven,  but  collect  at  the  call  of  the 
shepherd,  and  follow  him,  because  they 
know  his  voice.  They  are  larger  than 
our  breed ;  so  tall,  in  fact,  that  asses 
sometimes  graze  among  them  without 
being  easily  distinguished,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, from  their  nibbling  competitors. 
Their  flesh  is  particularly  well-fla- 
vored, but  their  wool  is  rather  thin, 
being  adapted,  with  great  judgment,  to 
the  climate.  Hogs  being  unpopular  in 
the  east,  among  Christians  as  well  as 
Moslems,  sheep  supply  their  place  in 
the  economy  and  affections  of  the  house- 
hold. Almost  every  citizen  of  Bhamdun 
usually  has  his  family  sheep.  This 
favored,  though  fated  quadruped,  enjoys 
as  many  domestic  privileges  as  an  Irish- 
man's Dig,  and  is  waited  on  in  a  style 
of  considerable  more  gentility.    He  is 


generally  tethered  in  a  clean  place  by 
the  door-way,  and,  at  night,  often  shares 
the  protection  of  his  master's  roof.  If 
there  is  a  daughter  in  the  family,  who 
has  reached  the  maturity  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  his  unctuous  welfare  is  con- 
fided to  her. 

In  consequence  of  their  full  diet, 
the  household  sheep  of  Mount  Lebanon 
soon  become  unmanageably  stout,  as 
polite  people  express  it,  and  sometimes 
take  their  victuals  without  rising  from 
their  corpulent  recumbency.  In  this 
state  they  are  very  much  troubled  by 
their  tails,  which  grow  so  inconveni- 
ently big  as  to  be  almost  untransport- 
able.  For  the  Syrian  sheep,  like  those 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  tails 
as  broad  as  their  backs,  which  descend 
expansively  behind,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  revolutionary  fathers'  coats. 
As  the  animal  fattens,  this  appendage 
grows  larger  and  more  unctuous,  until 
it  becomes  a  huge  sack  of  nearly  pure 
mutton  suet.  The  people  told  me  that 
the  tail  of  a  fat  sheep  often  weighed 
thirty-five  pounds,  but  that  they  had 
sometimes  known  them  of  nearly  twice 
that  gravity.  They  are  never  abso- 
lutely carried  about  on  wheel-barrows, 
as  travelers  relate;  but  a  shingle  is 
often  fastened  to  the  under  side,  to 
prevent  irritative  contact  with  pebbles 
and  grape-vine  stumps.  In  a  very 
fat  case,  two  wheels  might,  perhaps, 
be  attached  to  this  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  friction  and  so 
rendering  locomotion  less  laborious, 
but,  I  doubt  if  a  Lebanon  peasant 
ever  contrived  them.  During  my  stay 
in  Bhamdun,  a  respectable  family  was 
thrown  into  distress  by  an  accident 
resulting  from  the  unwieldiness  of  these 
living  tallow-bags.  A  remarkably  stout- 
bodied  sheep  incautiously  jumped  from 
a  wall  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
the  shook  dislocated  his  tail.  Medical 
aid  proved  unavailing,  the  injury  was 
in  too  delicate  and  vital  a  part ;  the 
animal  sunk  rapidly,  and  the  owner 
had  to  kill  him  to  prevent  mortification. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  sheep  in 
Syria;  and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
idea  of  any  other.  "  Raheel,*'  I  said 
one  day,  "what  singular  tails  your 
sheep  have!  You  must  excuse  me 
for  laughing  at  them." 

"Why  are  they  singular?"  respond- 
ed Raheel,  looking  up  with  a  wonder 
as  innocent  as  my  own. 

"  Oh,  they  are  so  large !" 
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"  Bat  what  kind  of  tails  have  your 
sheep  ?" 

"Why,  little  ones,  about  as  long 
as  your  finger,  and  with  no  more  fat 
on  them  than  a  kitten's  taiL" 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Raheel,  her  large 
eyes  drowned  in  amazement.  "How 
very  queer  they  must  look!" 

Indeed,  she  was  partially  right  there, 
for,  except  the  humorous  twist  in  a 
pig's  peroration,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  more  comical  than  the  sud- 
den nervous  wiggle-waggle  of  a  lamb's 
tail. 

Raheel's  wonder  at  the  outlandish 
conformation  of  our  sheep  was  equaled 
by  the  amazement  of  the  mountaineers 
at  what  they  considered  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  American  wheat.  The  stalk  of 
the  Syrian  mountain  wheat  is  not  over 
two  feet  in  height,  and  the  head  is 
venerable  with  a  long  beard  like  that 
of  our  rye.  The  Hakeem  wished  to 
introduce  our  variety  into  the  country. 
He  procured  some  seed   of  the  true 


Genesee  growth  and  planted  it  on  one 
of  the  warm  exposures  of  Mount  Leba- 
non. It  seemed  to  take  a  wonderful 
liking  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  shot 
up  confidently  to  the  height  of  five  or 
more  feet.  On  the  natives  it  produced 
some  suoh  impression  probably  as  would 
the  apparition  of  a  long-legged  spind 
ling,  gawky,  clean-shaved  Yankee.  The 
mountaineers  used  to  gather  round  and 
survey  its  beardless  prolixity  in  amaze 
ment.  "In  the  name  of  God!'1  said 
one  man,  "  why  does  your  wheat  grow 
so  tall  ?" 

44  The  people  of  our  country  are  tall," 
replied  the  Hakeem,  "and  require  tall 
wheat." 

44  But  why  has  it  no  beard  ?" 

44  It  is  the  fashion  of  our  people 
not  to  wear  the  beard ;  and  the 
wheat  respects  the  customs  of  the 
people." 

44  0  Hakeem !  thou  art  joking  with  us. 
But  the  wheat  is  wonderful.  What  has 
God  wrought  ?" 


THE  LOST   LAMB. 


THE  little  Tartar  maiden, 
That  guards  my  master's  sheep, 
She  makes  a  lamb  her  pillow 
When  she  lies  down  to  sleep. 

She  parts  her  gray  tent  curtains, 

Before  the  morn  is  seen, 
And  drives  our  flocks  together 

To  pastures  fresh  and  green. 

My  heart  goes  with  the  maiden, 

For  when  I  wake  I  find 
No  heart  within  my  bosom, 

Nor  any  peace  of  mind. 

I  track  the  lost  lamb's  footsteps, 

And  find  it  fast  asleep 
Beside  the  little  maiden, 

That  tends  my  master's  sheep. 
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THE    GREEN    LAKES    OF    ONONDAGA. 

"Lol  Nemi!  naveled  in  the  woody  hills, 
80  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o'er  Ha  boundary,  and  bean 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glassy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherished  hate,  its  surface  wean 
A  deep,  cold,  settled  aspect  naught  can  shake, 
All  coiled  into  itself,  and  round,  as  sleeps  the  snake." 

CaiLin  Harold. 

"  His  look"  (that  of  Professor  Teufelsdrookh}  "  had  tho  gravity  as  of  some  silent,  high -encircled 
mountain  pool—perhaps  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano— into  whose  black  deeps  you  fear  to 
gaze ;  those  eyes,  those  lights  which  sparkle  in  it,  may,  indeed,  be  reflexes  of  the  heavenly  stars, 
but,  perhaps,  also  glances  from  the  region  of  Nether  Fire!" — Sartor  Rksa&tus. 

"  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  deep  and  darksome,  surrounded  by  steep  banks  that  bang 
threatening  over  it  Black,  agea  groves  stretched  their  boughs  above  the  watery  abyss."— 
Article  Avernus,  Encyclopedia. 


OF  all  the  elements  of  scenery,  water  is 
the  most  various  in  its  character,  and 
capable  of  the  greatest  diversity  of  effect. 
Think  but  a  moment,  and  how  rapidly 
examples,  proving  this  assertion,  rise  to 
memory.  The  long  swell  of  the  Pacific, 
the  bright  waves  of  tho  Mediterranean, 
the  clear  expanse  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
the  impetuous-rolling  Mississippi,  the 
dark  trout-stream  shaded  under  the 
American  forest,  the  Scotch  "burn, 
stealing  under  the  long,  yellow  broom, " 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse,  the  huge 
welling  springs  of  Florida,  the  remote 
Baikal,  that  strange  water-filled  chasm 
in  the  Siberian  earth,  the  cypress-skirt- 
ed lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  the  ter- 
raced steeps  of  Como,  the  cold,  desolate, 
fir-bordered  Superior.  There  is  nothing 
more  replete  with  associations  of  every 
character,  whether  bright  or  sombre. 
The  refined  intelligences  of  the  poet 
and  the  painter  are  not  more  strongly 
impressed  with  these  influences  than 
are  the  rude  and  superstitious  minds  of 
common  humanity. 

The  invisible  boundaries  of  seas,  the 
sources  of  unexplored  rivers,  the  depths 
of  unfathomed  lakes — all  are  fields  in 
which  the  robust  native  imagination  of 
man  finds  pleasant  room  to  wander,  and 
whence  it  brings  hosts  of  vague  fantastic 
forms.  The  depths  of  the  sea  were 
peopled  with  naiads.  Somewhere  be- 
yond the  horizon's  rim,  the  mariner 
thought 

" To  reach  the  happy  isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  he  knew." 

The  renowned  Domdaniel,  seminary 
for  all  evil  magicians,  was  under  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Across  the 
sullen  Avernus  was  the  path  to  Hades. 
The  northern  mind  saw  the  mermaid 


haunting  the  shores  of  Orkney— the 
kelpy  rising  from  the  twilight  pooL 
O'Donoghoe  emerges  on  moonlight 
nights,  to  sweep  over  the  lake  of  Kil- 
larney.  From  the  gloomy  Mummelsee, 
at  full  moon,  ascend  its  lilies,  trans- 
formed into  a  chain  of  maidens,  who 
dance  till  dawn  along  the  strand.  The 
last  fairies  in  Scotland,  according  to 
Hugh  Miller,  were  seen  about  the  burn 
of  Eathie.  Egeria  was  met  only  beside 
her  spring;  the  Muses  loved  best  the 
sod  around  their  fountain. 

From  the  cold  and  forbidding  lake  on 
Mount  Pilatus,  the  troubled  shade  of  the 
old  governor  of  Judea  rises  to  spread 
cloud  and  chill  over  the  country  around. 
Holy  wells,  sacred  rivers,  are  found 
from  the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean 
to  the  mountains  of  India.   * 

In  America  are  no  fairies,  no  elfin 
stories,  no  ghostly  legends  associated 
with  localities.  The  supernatural  has 
no  hold  among  us,  and  as  to  aught  in- 
visible, unsanctioned  by  the  Catechism, 
our  northern  and  western  minds  are 
infidel.  Else  would  our  rivers,  our  lakes, 
our  fountains  own  some  wild  and  grace- 
ful legends ;  if  not  such  as  are  born  in 
Teutonic  or  Celtic  minds,  at  least  some 
orphan  superstitions,  adopted  by  us  on 
the  decease  of  their  parents,  our  red 
predecessors  on  this  soil.  Of  the  last, 
indeed,  there  are  some,  but  in  their 
translation  into  our  civilized  speech  and 
thought,  they  undergo  a  backward  trans- 
formation, and  from  flitting  butter- 
flies become  dull  grubs.  Such  as  they 
are,  however,  wo  we  must  take  them  or 
none ;  and  the  only  one  connected  with 
the  theme  of  this  article  is  thus  nar- 
rated in  "Clark's  History  of  Onon- 
daga:" 
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"The  Indian  path  leading  from  Oneida  to 
Onondaga  passed  along  the  brink  of  this  pond 
Here  an  Indian  woman  lost  her  child  in  a 
marvelous  manner,  and,  in  order  to  have  it 
restored  to  her  again,  made  application  to  the 
Prophet  for  advice.  He  told  her  the  wicked 
spirit  had  taken  her  child  from  her,  but,  if  she 
would  obey  his  injunctions,  the  Great  Spirit 
would  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  it  would 
be  safe,  although  it  eould  not  be  restored.  In 
the  autumn  of  every  year,  the  woman  and  her 
husband,  and  after  them  their  children,  were 
required  to  cast  a  quantity  of  tobacco  into  the 
pond,  as  an  oblation  for  the  spirit's  guardian 
care.  This  office  was  religiously  performed 
until  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  white 
people  at  Onondaga,  since  when  it  has  been 
discontinued.  The  name  given  to  the  lake, 
on  account  of  this  circumstance,  was  Kai-yah- 
koo,  signifying  satisfied  with  tobacco." 

This  is  a  bald  enough  story  as  it  is 
told,  vet,  perhaps,  one  which,  more 
gracefully  narrated,  and  with  less  busi- 
ness-like brevity  and  directness,  might 
have  been  an  effective  one ;  raising  to 
our  imagination  the  still,  patient  attitude 
of  the  rod  woman,  as,  centuries  ago,  she 
stood  on  the  brink  where  the  green 
upper  precipice  of  forest  surmounted 
the  lower  gray  precipice  of  rock,  gazing 
into  the  blank  green  waters,  far  beneath 
which  lurked  the  invisible  expectant  of 
her  offering. 

There  is  certainly  a  fitness  in  the 
association  of  such  a  legend  with  so 
wild  and  strange  a  place.  Other  lakes 
lie  open  among  sloping  hills,  perhaps 
with  an  occasional  rocky  cliff  along  the 
shore,  but  margined  elsewhere  with 
meadows ;  the  winds  drive  their  waves 
freely  hither  and  thither,  wild-fowl  plash 
on  the  surface,  snipes  and  plover  course 
along  the  beaches,  cheerful  life  abounds 
around  them.  This,  however,  is  a  far 
different  body  of  water.  From  a  gene- 
rally level  plateau,  sinks  abruptly  a  huge 
circular  basin,  of  perhaps  twenty  acres. 
In  its  bottom,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  ring  of  mural  precipice,  a  hun- 
dred ana  fifty  feet  high,  lies  a  small 
lake  of  the  deepest  green. 

"A  silent  precipice  above, 
A  Bleeping  tarn  below." 

The  rocky  walls  which  sweep  round 
it,  orowned  in  part  with  woods,  in  part 
only  tufted  with  straggling  bushes  of 
cedar,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the  cor- 
nice of  this  natural  amphitheatre,  sug- 
gest a  comparison  with  the  Niagara 
whirlpool ;  though  no  two  conditions  of 
water  can  be  more  different  than  that 
boiling  uhell  of  waters,"  and  this 
changeless  lake.  On  the  fourth  side, 
like  the  open  end  of  a  horse-shoe,  this 


oircling  wall  is  broken  away,  and  a  level 
valley  opens,  filled  with  forest,  on  the 
tree-tops  of  which  we  look  down. 

The  pond  seems  shallow  on  the  side 
next  this  opening,  but  all  around  the 
other  three  sides  its  depth  is  sudden, 
the  rocky  debris  of  the  cliffs  sloping 
directly  into  the  clear  green  element. 
Of  its  actual  depth  we  fortunately  know 
nothing,  having  never  sounded:  it,  so 
that  the  abyss  beneath  the  green  mirror 
may  be  imagined  indefinite. 

It  appears  to  be  so  considered  in  the 
popular  mind  thereabout,  for  we  were 
told  of  adventurous  explorers  who  had 
fathomed  its  waters  ineffectually,  letting 
down  "bedcords  on  bedcords"  with  a 
stone  tied  to  the  end,  which  seems  to  have 
only  swung  vaguely  in  the  dim  mid- 
region  below,  groping  ineffectually  for 
bottom,  and  not  touching  so  much  as  a 
sunken  tree  top.  In  Clark's  "  Ononda- 
ga,1 *  above  quoted,  we  are  informed  that 
a  hundred  yards  of  line  have  failed  to 
reach  its  floor,  and  that  the  water  has  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  feet  within  half 
that  distance  from  the  shore.  This  we 
doubt,  yet  deny  not,  for  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  that  it  may  be  unfathomable. 

This  lake,  Kai-yah-koo,  lies  in  the 
town  of  De  Witt,  about  a  mile  west  of 
Jamesville.  Another,  very  similar  to  it, 
is  to  be  seen  some  two  or  three  miles 
further  eastward;  and  two  more,  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects,  but  showing 
many  features  of  analogy,  and  equally 
remarkable,  lie  at  a  lower  level,  about 
two  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of 
Fayetteville,  in  the  town  of  Manlius. 
To  one  of  these  the  quotations,  with 
which  we  have  headed  this  paper,  are 
singularly  appropriate. 

Turning  north  from  the  "old  Seneca 
turnpike,"  at  a  red  gate  on  the  land  of 
Mr.  Collin,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  Fayetteville,  we  drive  across  a  couple 
of  fields  to  a  dense  body  of  woodland 
which  has  hardly  felt  the  axe.  Through 
this,  between  the  tall  trunks  of  maple 
and  tulip  tree,  under  the  dark  boughs 
of  hemlock,  and  the  arches  of  the 
elm,  we  follow,  for  half  a  mile,  a  "  wood- 
road,"  a  narrow  wheel-path  connecting 
two  farms,  and  serving  as  a  winter  high- 
way to  draw  firewood  and  timber;  a 
smooth,  half-beaten  track  like  a  park 
"  drive."  Turning  from  this  to  the  right, 
and  following  for  a  short  distance  a  still 
ruder  path,  we  tie  our  horses  to  a  Batt- 
ling, and  descend,  on  foot,  a  narrow  guuy 
worn  in  the  steep  hillside,  arched  with 
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boughs  and  green  with  all  the  wild 
growths  which  love  a  wild  ravine.  Fern 
and  orange-flowered  touch-me-not,  and 
Indian  turnip,  with  tho  spotted  clusters 
of  convallana  and  the  scarlet  and  white 
berries  of  cohosh,  wake-robin  and  lady 
slipper,  grow  rank  in  their  season  on 
either  hand;  while  in  autumn,  the 
showering  leaves  are  heaped,  deep  and 
moist,  over  the  narrow  path. 

As  we  jgo  on,  there  is  a  gleam  of  wa- 
ter through  the  tree-trunks  and  boughs 
before  us,  not  pale  with  the  reflection 
of  clouds,  or  blue  with  that  of  the  clear 
skies,  but  of  a  peculiar  green ;  and  if 
the  day  be  gloomy,  no  one  who  has  once 
road  them  will  fail  to  recall  the  musical 
as  mystical  lines  of  Poe — 

"  'the  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 
The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere, 
It  was  late  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  down  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
In  the  misty,  mid-region  of  Weir, — 
It  was  down  by  the  dark  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghost-haunted  woodland  of  Weir." 

Coming  to  the  margin,  the  banks  sink 
before  us  suddenly  as  the  sides  of  a  bowl, 
their  slowly  dimming  outlines  visible  for 
twenty  feet,  then  vanishing  in  the  un- 
certain depth  from  which,  after  an  in- 
stant of  vague  search,  the  eye  recoils 
and  seeks  to  relieve  itself  in  the  familiar 
objects  of  the  atmosphere.  We  then 
see  the  shores  of  the  pond  sweeping 
round  in  an  almost  perfect  circle  of 
perhaps  three  hundred  yards  diame- 
ter, in  which  the  deep,  green  water 
gleams  like  the  lens  of  a  telescope. 
The  bluffs  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  almost  precipitous ; 
being  as  steep  as  is  compatible  with  the 
growth  upon  them  of  wood,  by  the 
boughs  and  stems  of  which  the  most 
active  explorer  is  fain  to  support  him- 
self, as  he  slides  and  plunges  down  on 
the  northern  or  western  sides  to  reach 
the  brink.  A  dense  growth  of  foliage 
covers  them  on  every  side,  in  many 
places  rising  like  a  wall  of  green  from 
the  water's  edge,  the  long,  drooping 
boughs  of  birch  and  elm  forming  bowers 
over  depths  where  a  plummet  would 
sink  thirty  or  forty  feet  before  lodging 
on  the  steep  subaqueous  slope.  On  the 
north  shore,  tall  pines  stand  amid  a  mis- 
cellaneous growth  of  underwood,  among 
which  the  wide-branching  sumach  is 
conspicuous  by  its  spikes  of  red  berries, 
and  its  brilliant  autumn  tints  of  foliage. 
The  white  cedar,  or  arbor-  vitae,  delights 
in  such  slopes  looking  upon  water,  and 


here  it  grows  vigorously.  Individual 
trees  of  it  abound,  of  all  sixes,  from  the 
bright  green  conical  bush  to  the  venera- 
ble trunk  two  feet  in  diameter,  which, 
first  slanting  outward  from  the  bank, 
gradually  curves  upward,  tapering 
through  the  ragged  dry  boughs  about 
its  base  and  the  thin  foliage  which 
drapes  its  upper  portion,  till  the  tall 
sharp,  dead  point  rises  straight  upwards 
like  a  lightning  rod,  a  pinnacle  where 
the  fly-catcher  watches,  and  whence  the 
floating  gossamer  streams  in  the  sun. 

Hemmed  in  by  this  wall  of  wood,  the 
echo  of  a  shout  or  pistol-shot  circles 
round  and  round,  and  seems  gradually 
to  escape  into  the  upper  air.  Such 
shores  are  a  fit  margin  for  such  a  lake, 
a  fit  deep,  hollow  brow  for  such  an  eye 
as  gleams  from  their  cavity. 

The  color  of  the  water  is,  as  we  have 
said,  very  remarkable.  Where  it  re- 
flects the  open  sky,  it  approaches  a 
pale,  ultramarine  blue ;  but  in  the  shade 
of  overhanging  trees,  it  shows  a  peculiar 
transparent  green,  and,  partly  from  its 
clearness,  seems  as  if  a  hghter  and  rarer 
fluid  than  common  water.  Its  trans- 
parency deceives  the  eye.  When  a  boy, 
we  went  in  for  a  swim  with  a  companion, 
who,  after  several  vain  attempts  to  stand 
on  a  sunken  tree-trunk,  discovered  that, 
in  order  to  put  his  feet  upon  it,  his  head 
must  be  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the 
surface. 

As  deep  as  the  eve  can  reach,  it  is, 
near  its  margin,  filled  with  sunken  trees, 
of  which  successive  generations  appear 
to  lie  beneath  each  other.  The  water 
deposits  on  them  a  white,  marly  coating, 
which  renders  many  of  them  strikingly 
conspicuous,  when  seen  from  the  heights 
above,  stretching  their  skeleton-like 
lengths  far  toward  the  centre  of  the 
pond,  and  thrusting  up  their  topmost 
limbs  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  shore. 
In  and  out,  among  their  tangled  boughs, 
swim  little  rock  bass,  looking  like  black 
imps  suspended  in  the  thin  element ;  and 
we  have  sometimes  seen  a  large  fish 
come  slowly  up  along  the  slant  bottom, 
and  turn  to  melt  again  out  of  sight — 
"  coming  like  a  shadow,  so  departing." 
Up  from  such  a  wet  cavern  one  might 
expect  to  see  emerging  a  Pterichthys, 
or  some  such  early  tenant  of  the  waters, 
here  hidden  since  the  silurian  ages ;  or, 
perhaps,  some  enchanted  fish,  like  those 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
as  speaking  from  the  frying-pan  at  the 
summons  of  the  stately  damsel  with  the 
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myrtle  wand ;  or  thoso  which,  in  Bow- 
scale  tarn,  obediently  swam  to  and  fro  in 
open  sight,  servants  of  the  eye  of  the 
shepherd  lord  of  Brougham  Castle ;  and 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to  be  told  that  the 
form,  making  such  a  mysterious  appear- 
ance and  exit,  is  but  a  stupid  and  lazy 
sucker  foraging  for  his  dull  food. 

Something  weird  should  inhabit  this 
abyss ;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  fitness 
that  we  once  saw  a  snake,  which  we  dis- 
turbed on  tho  bank,  take  to  the  water, 
and  go  wriggling  and  undulating  out  of 
sight  beneath  the  surface.  He  seemed 
a  legitimate  imp  of  the  Old  Serpent, 
bound  direct  to  the  court  of  his  master ; 
and  our  readers  may  the  more  fully 
agree  with  us  in  this  fancy,  when  we 
mention  that  the  water  of  this  pond, 
near  its  bottom,  is  strongly  sulphurous. 
So  we  found  it,  one  bright  summer  day, 
when  we  floated  across  its  surface  from 
shore  to  shore,  on  a  rude  raft,  sounding 
at  intervals.  The  lead  showed  an  aver- 
age increase  in  depth  of  nearly  one  foot 
to  every  two  feet  of  distance  from  shore, 
or  a  subaqueous  slope  of  20  to  22  de- 
grees, till  we  approached  the  centre, 
around  which  was  a  large  level  space, 
the  flat  bottom  of  this  Devil's  Punch- 
bowl. This  floor  is  156  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  is  about  140 
feet  below  the  edge  of  the  bluff  banks 
around,  so  that  the  total  depth  of  the 
basin,  below  the  surrounding  land,  is 
about  300  feet.  Were  Trinity  Church, 
by  the  power  of  that  Adversary  to  whom 
this  pit  seems  properly  to  belong,  placed 
in  its  bed,  the  chime  of  bells  would  be 
stifled  in  the  flood,  and  the  pinnacle 
would  not  rise  above  its  steep  banks. 

We  tied  a  tightly-corked  bottle  to 
our  sounding  lead,  and  when  it  had  de- 
scended to  about  140  feet,  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  weight  indicated  that  it  had 
lost  tys  air  and  buoyancy.  On  recover- 
ing it,  we  found  the  cork  driven  in,  and 
the  bottle  filled  with  water  of  a  thorough 
brimstone  odor,  which,  when  poured  on 
a  clear  silver  coin,  turned  it  black  in  a 
few  minutes. 

The  lake  has  its  scaly  tenants,  but 
there  seem  to  be  few  living  things  in- 
habiting its  borders.  No  water-fowl 
haunt  its  surface,  for  there  is  no  shoal 
water  where  they  can  reach  their  food. 
The  sides  plunge  so  steeply  down,  that 
there  is  not  a  wading  place  for  the 
heron,  nor  a  yard  of  beach  for  the  sand- 
piper. Dark  forest-mould  extends  to 
tho  brink,  and  ferns  droop  over  the 


water.  There  is  little  or  none  of  the 
aquatic  vegetation  so  abundant  in  most 
lakes.  No  lilies  here,  as  in  the  Mum- 
melsee,  raise  their  white  heads  and 
cover  the  surface  with  their  broad  leaves 
— no  pickerel-weed  or  eel-grass  form 
pale  meadows  beneath  the  waters.  The 
tangled,  sunken  brushwood  is  the  only 
retreat  which  the  fish  can  harbor  in. 
Aquatic  insects  are  consequently  few, 
and  as  for  shell-fish  we  never  saw  any. 
Thus  the  spot  is  unattractive  to  water- 
fowl, though  one  might  think  that,  deep- 
sea  diver,  the  loon,  might  sometimes 
be  found  here,  drawing  his  bright  wake 
across  the  still  water,  and  waking  the 
circling  echoes  with  his  scream.  The 
common  forest-birds  haunt  the  woods 
around ;  here,  in  spring,  may  be  heard, 
ringing  through  the  leafy  arches,  the 
clear  bell-tones  of  the  thrash,  here  the 
jay  calls  and  whistles,  and  the  wood- 
pecker laughs  as  he  drums  and  rattles 
on  the  dry  pine-top  in  the  sun.  These 
sounds,  however,  are  but  occasionally 
heard,  and  even  then,  from  their  asso- 
ciations with  lonely  forest  scenery,  they 
seem  but  to  make  the  surrounding  si- 
lence and  solitude  more  impressive. 

The  stillness  of  this  sheltered  basin 
is  scarcely  broken  by  the  wind.  We 
have  sat  on  the  high  northern  bank 
while  a  fresh  breeze  was  waving  the 
boughs  around  us,  yet  the  pond  below 
was  smooth  as  glass,  except  where  oc- 
casional stray  '*  cats-paws"  were  creep- 
ing over  it  in  a  fickle,  indeterminate 
sort  of  manner,  ruffling  the  clear  water, 
here  and  there,  as  a  breath  clouds  a 
mirror,  and,  like  it,  vanishing  again  to 
leave  the  surface  as  calm  and  bright  as 
before. 

Looking  from  this  point  late  in  the 
afternoon,  the  effect  of  shadow  is  sin- 
gularly rich  and  bold.  The  slant  rays 
fall  full  on  the  eastern  shore,  bringing 
into  distinctness  every  individual  tree- 
top,  every  bare  trunk  and  bleached 
stub,  and  laying  bare  all  the  recesses 
among  the  foliage.  But  under  the  steep 
western  declivity  all  is  dark  and  dim, 
the  shadows  obscure  and  blend  together 
its  draping  masses  of  maple,  hemlock, 
birch,  cedar,  and  sumach,  and  deepen 
the  tint  of  the  sleeping  waters  beneath, 
until  one  can  hardly  tell  where  the  dark 
foliage  ends  and  its  reflection  begins. 

We  have  mentioned  that  there  are 
two  other  lakes  of  this  general  cha- 
racter near  JamesyiUe-— JKai-yah-koo 
and  another.    The  one  we  have  last 
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described  has  also  its  fellow  close  by, 
entirely  resembling  it  in  its  sudden 
depth  and  rounded  outline,  but  differing 
in  that  it  has  a  prolongation  from  its 
eastern  side,  running,  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  between  the  gradually  declining 
hills  to  the  level  plain  near  the  Erie 
canal.  This  prolongation  is  from  twenty 
to  seventy-foe  feet  deep  (the  lake  itself 
about  165),  its  banks  everywhere  ab- 
rupt, and  its  bottom,  in  many  places, 
of  white  marl,  gleaming  dearly  through 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  water.  Its 
waters  (with  those  of  the  upper  pond, 
which  flow  into  it  through  an  intervening 
level  valley),  are  discharged  by  a  clear, 
brisk  stream,  through  a  meadow  filled 
with  masses  of  rough  travertine,  un* 
doubtedly  deposited  by  the  water,  as 
the  like  material,  of  which  St  Peter's 
and  the  Coliseum  are  built,  was  de- 
posited by  the  Anio.  Though  the 
waters  of  this  outlet  and  of  the  surface 
of  the  lake  are  drinkable,  its  depths  are 
as  sulphurous  as  those  of  its  neighbor, 
a  fact  to  which  it  owes  the  ill-omened 
name  of  "  Lake  Sodom,"  under  which 
it  has  been  briefly  described  in  several 
scientific  tours  and  geological  reports. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  end  our 
paper  with  a  little  cool  investigation  in- 
to the  causes  which  have  produced  these 
remarkable  basins,  and  they  may  skip 
it  who  fear  that  it  may  dispel  die  mys- 
tery which  broods  over  their  still  wa- 
ters. 

The  bowl-like  form  of  these  hollows 
suggests  to  every  visitor  the  idea  that, 
like  the  lake  of  Nemi  or  those  of  the 
Eifel,  they  occupy  the  craters  of  old 
volcanoes;  The  circular  form,  the 
steep  banks,  the  depth,  and  the  sulphur* 
ous  quality  of  the  waters,  seem  to  in- 
dicate such  an  origin,  and  no  other  of 
the  ordinary  geological  agencies  which 
theorists  so  freely  employ  seems  com- 
petent to  their  formation.  For  lakes* 
whose  basins  are  supposed  to  have  been 
eroded  or  worn  out  by  the  elements, 
possess  more  gradual  slopes,  at  least  at 
their  extremities  where  they  connect 
with  valleys ;  such  is  the  character  of  all 
our  other  lakes  of  Western  New  York, 
such  as  the  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Skeneateles. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  lakes  whose 
basins  are  made  by  the  upheaving  of 
their  rocky  borders,  show,  in  the  tilted 
and  distorted  strata  around,  evidence  of 
the  forces  whioh  raised  those  barriers. 
But  here  the  abruptness  of  the  banks, 
the  sudden  depth  of  the  basins,  the  cir- 


cular form  of  their  outline,  and  their 
want  of  connection  with  other  valleys 
or  water  courses,  forbid  the  belief  that 
these  hollows  were  eroded,  or,  in  geo- 
logical phrase,  "  denuded' '  by  water  or 
flood.  No  current  could  form  such  a 
cavity,  or  even  remove  loose  materials 
from  it,  and  leave  its  form  so  perfect, 
its  shores  so  sheer.  And,  in  the  un- 
disturbed position  of  the  horizontal 
strata,  which  form  the  encircling  bluffs, 
we  have  evident  proof  that  no  uplifting 
forces  have  been  at  work  to  hem  in  the 
basins. 

Neither  agency,  of  erosion  or  up- 
heaval, will  account  for  them,  and  the 
apparently  plausible  idea  of  volcanic 
origin  is  forbidden,  not  only  by  the  un- 
disturbed position  of  the  strata  around, 
but  also  by  the  entire  absence  of  lava, 
scoria,  or  other  volcanic  products. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
formed  by  the  subsidence  of  the  strata 
which  once  occupied  their  sites;  m 
other  words,  that  they  are  simply  great 
"sink-holes,"  in  each  of  which  the  bot- 
tom has  fallen  in,  and  let  down  the  su- 
perincumbent strata  bodily  into  a  deep 
pit.  Such  cavities,  on  a  small  scale, 
are  common  in  many  districts,  and  no- 
where more  so  than  in  this  vicinity. 
All  about  Syracuse,  "natural  wells" 
or  "  sinks"  are  frequent  in  the  soft, 
gypseous  shales  which  contain  the 
sources  of  their  saline  springs,  and 
they  are  occasionally  known  to  be  form- 
ed even  at  present.  The  huge  deposit  of 
rock  and  clay,  known  as  the  Onondaga 
Salt  Group  (in  whioh  the  bottoms  of 
all  these  lakes  lie),  is  very  pervious  to 
water,  which,  as  it  is  known  to  under- 
mine leBser  masses,  may  have  acted  in 
the  same  manner  on  greater.  It  seems 
quite  probable  that  these  lakes,  of  twen- 
ty or  forty  acres  each,  now  occupy  the 
sites  of  huge  masses  of  soluble  earth 
which  have  disappeared,  or  possibly  of 
immense  deposits  of  salt  marl  or  rock 
salt,  which  may  have  filtered  in  solution 
through  subterraneous  crevices  to  mat 
deep,  gravel-filled  basin,  over  which 
(but  separated  from  it  by  a  water-tight 
bottom  of  marl, )  lies  the  Onondaga  lake, 
and  from  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
salt  wells  draw  the  water  to  supply  the 
thousands- of  evaporating  vats  and  ket- 
tles* at  Syracuse  and  Salina.  If  so,  the 
old  saline  masses  have  quite  disappear- 
ed from  their  original  beds ;  for,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  water  drawn  from  the 
depths  of  the  lake  we  have  described* 
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Dr.  Emmons  detected  no  material  trace 
of  salt,  though  sulphur  and  gypsum 
were  present  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

The  mode  in  which  we  suppose  these 
basins  to  have  attained  their  present 
form,  is,  first,  by  the  subsidence  or 
dropping  down  of  a  circular  area,  form* 
ing  a  broad  pit  with  precipitous  sides. 
Where  the  surface  strata  of  rock  were 
hard  and  enduring,  as  is  the  case  at 
Lake  Kai-yah-koo,  they  would  protect 
the  softer  marls  below,  and  tne  gulf 
would  retain  its  original  form,  with  per- 
pendicular walls.  But  where  these  hard 
layers  are  absent,  the  crumbling  of  the 
sfaaly  banks,  under  the  action  of  rain 
and  storm  through  thousands  of  years, 
would  reduoe  them,  both  above  and  be- 
low water,  to  a  gradual  slope.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  see  in  the  Green 
Ponds  east  of  Fayetteville,  where  the 
debris  from  the  bluffs  appears  to  have 


filled  in  the  basins  on  every  side,  leaving 
only  &  narrow  central  area  of  the  bot- 
tom flat  and  level. 

The  draping  of  the  steep  banks  with 
woods,  and  the  collection  of  rain  and 
spring  water  in  them,  until  they  are  half 
filled,  complete  the  process  by  which 
nature  would  seem  to  have  formed  these 
xnimio  craters  and  their  still  lakes. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  a  drive  of 
ten  miles  from  Syracuse,  or  a  less  dis- 
tance from  Chittenango,  will  enable  the 
visitor  to  see  them  for  himself.  Per- 
haps half  of  those  who  do  so  will  see 
nothing  remarkable,  only  small  green 
lakes  with  steep  shores,  and  may  think 
them  hardly  deserving  of  so  much  at- 
tention ;  but  the  artist,  the  geologist,  or 
any  observer  accustomed  to  notice  the 
forms  and  reflect  on  the  causes  of  natu- 
ral scenery,  will,  we  think,  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  feel  himself  well 
rewarded  for  his  brief  journey. 


THACKERAY    AS    A    POET/ 


TyrOBODY  who  has  read  Thackeray, 
■!■*  with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  has 
written  verses.  He  does  not  call  this  lit- 
tle book  poetry.  They  are  only  ballads. 
He  docs  not  seize  the  lyre,  with  his  eye 
set  in  a  fine  frenzy ;  but,  he  leans  upon 
the  table,  after  dinner,  and  sings  his 
song*— a  ballad  of  love  or  jollity — 
with  a  fine  flavor  of  fun,  satire,  and 
sadness;  and,  under  all,  that  ground 
tone  of  hearty  geniality  and  human 
friendliness,  which  is  the  key-note  of 
all  his  performances.  Occasionally,  in 
"Punch"  and  "  Fraser,"  there  have  been 
rhymes  that  went  to  the  Thackeray 
tune,  but  it  was  scarcely  supposed  they 
could  be  Thackeray  himself.  In  Pen- 
dennis,  too,  there  was  one  song,  the 
first  published  effort  of  Pen,  which 
showed  not  only  the  poetic  feeling,  but 
the  rhythmic  skill.  It  was  a  specimen 
strain.  There  is  no  persiflage,  nothing 
forced,  nothing  extravagant,  in  these 
verses.      They  have  the  same  deep, 


human  sympathy,  that  warms  his 
books,  and  which  will,  one  day,  be 
more  dearly  acknowledged  than  it  is 
at  present.  They  are  full  of  that 
hearty  and  genuine  democracy  which 
makes  Thackeray  a  more  dangerous 
democrat  than  Mr.  Feargus  Of  Connor ; 
and  they  gush  with  the  rollicking  fun 
which  is  so  wonderful  in  Joames  and 
all  the  sketches* 

The  book  of  ballads  is  as  honest  as 
everything  else  Mr.  Thackeray  does. 
There  is  no  landscape-painting,  for 
there  certainly  never  was  a  great  au- 
thor, with  a  great  heart,  who  said  so 
little  of  nature  as  he  does.  There  is 
scarcely  a  tree  in  the  whole  book.  It 
smacks  of  the  city  as  much  as  Beran- 
ger's.  But  it  is  not  the  Cockney  city. 
Of  all  things,  Thackeray  is  no  Cock- 
ney poet  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  the 
Londoner  by  distinction,  and  neither 
professed  nor  had  a  real  love  of  the 
country,  was  fond  of  giving  a  ru- 
ral flavor  to  what  he  wrote;  and  his 
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tragedy  of  John  Woodville  smells  so 
sweetly  of  the  forest  of  Ardenne,  that 
Rosalind  would  not  go  astray  in  it  So 
Lamb  would  sit  the  night  out  with 
this  book  of  ballads,  and  smile,  and 
weep,  and  sigh,  and  laugh,  with  the 
changes  of  the  rhyme  and  reason.  It 
is  the  pocket-book  of  a  man  who  is  at 
home  in  Paris,  and  at  home  in  London, 
which  is  almost  to  say  a  cosmopolitan, 
and  who  hears  the  drummer  beating  his 
tattoo  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  sees  the  policeman  hanging  about 
the  area  steps  in  Piccadilly;  who 
catches  the  rich  brogue  of  Erin  as 
he  passes,  and,  anon,  goes  into  the 
cafe  where,  long  ago,  he  dined  with 
Tom,  and  Augustus,  and  James,  and 
as  he  orders  the  dish  they  ate,  remem- 
bers the  days  that  are  no  more,  learns 
that  the  landlord  is  dead  this  many  a 
year,  and  60,  while  the  quick  life  beats 
and  wars  in  the  street  without,  the 
musing  man  sits  alone  oyer  his  dinner 
within,  and,  like  a  man,  not  like  a 
Byron,  pensively  recalls  the  old  days, 
and  pledges,  in  heart  and  in  glass,  the 
good,  brave,  generous  fellows  who  shall 
never  pledge  him  again.  It  is  this 
honest  naturalness,  this  humane  sad- 
ness, which  make  these  poems  more 
than  merely  funny.  As  the  smile  fades 
from  the  lip,  there  is  a  tear  glistening 
in  the  eye. 

These  ballads  are  about  everything. 
They  have  been  written  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  often  to  hit  an  occasion. 
There  is  the  ••  Chronicle  of  the  Drum," 
which  is  a  sketch  of  the  old  French 
Revolution,  as  seen  by  a  drummer's 
eye.  The  song  is  the  Drummer,  but 
not  the  moral;  it  is  appended  by 
Titmarsh,  who  is  strolling  about  the 
Boulevards  and  keeping  Paris  out  of 
his  heart  Why  should  Napoleon  the 
Great,  and  the  bannered.  French  army, 
with  trumpets  and  shawms,  dazzle  a 
sensible  man's  eyes  and  ears.  Sodger- 
ing  is  very  beautiful  to  hear  about. 
But  as  our  tall  friend  with  eyes  sur- 
veys 

"  The  story  of  two  hundred  years 
Writ  on  the  parchment  of  a  drum," 

he  naturally  asks — not  like  a  preach- 
er in  bands,  but  like  an  honest  man, 
with  his  hands  in  his  breeches'  pock- 
ets— 

"  Tell  me,  what  find  we  to  admire 
In  epaulettes  and  scarlet  ooats, 
In  men,  because  they  load  and  fire, 
And  know  the  art  of  cutting  throats  ?" 


The  ballad  is  the  simple  comment  of 
humanity  and  common  sense  upon  the 
absurdity  of  military  glory.  It  is 
Christian  to  the  last  comma. 

Our  ballad-singer  tells  the  glory  of 
the  King  of  Brentford's  testament. 
The  moral  is  the  moral  of  the  lec- 
ture upon  Steele.  Hard-hearted  and 
hard-handed  virtue  goes  to  the  wall. 
The  human  heart  chooses  brother 
Ned  for  the  heir,  just  as  the  king,  his 
father,  did.  It  always  does  choose 
him,  and  there  is  the  profoundest  rea- 
son in  the  choice.  In  "Peg  of  Lima- 
vaddy," there  is  a  cheery  music  and 
close  sketching  of  homely  charms  which 
is  quite  in  the  key  of  Burns.  There  is 
a  remarkably  artful  and  successfnl 
management  of  rhymes  in  it-  Few 
of  the  most  accomplished  authors 
in  rhyme  could  turn  off  anything 
superior,  in  its  way,  to  "Peg  of  li- 
mavaddy." 

We  quote  the  concluding  stanzas, 
and  would  gladly  give  the  whole ;  but 
the  book  is  a  book  to  be  tasted  line 
by  line.  After  narrating  a  luckless 
hap  by  which  beor  was  poured  down 
his     pantaloonB,     the    singer 


•'  Then  it  was  I  saw  her 

Scouring  of  a  kettle, 
(Faith,  her  blushing  cheeks 

Reddened  on  the  metal). 
Ah !  but  'tis  in  vain 

That  I  try  to  sketch  it, 
The  pot,  perhaps,  is  like, 

But  Peggy's  face  is  wretched. 
No,  the  best  of  lead. 

And  of  Indian  rubber, 
Never  could  depict 

That  sweet  little  scrubber. 

"  See  her  as  she  moves 

Scorn  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  fay, 

Graceful  as  a  Duchess. 
Bare  her  rounded  arm, 

Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
Yestris  never  showed 

Ankles  like  to  Peggy's. 
Braided  is  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  modest, 
Slim  her  little  waist. 

Comfortably  bodiced. 

"Thus  I  do  declare, 

Happy  is  the  laddy 
Who  the  heart  can  share 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy: 
Married  if  she  were, 

Blest  would  be  the  daddy 
Of  the  children  fair 

Of  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  land  of  Paddy, 
Fair  beyond  compare. 

Is  Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
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"  Citizen  or  Squire, 

Tory,  Whig,  or  Radi- 
cal, would  all  desire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy. 
Had  I  Homer's  fire, 

Or  that  of  Sergeant  Taddy, 
Meetly  I'd  admire 

Peg  of  Limavaddy : 
And  till  I  expire 

Or  till  I  grow  mad,  I 
Will  Bine  unto  my  lyre 

Peg  of  Limavaddy." 

Bat,  of  the  graver  measures,  "The 
Ballad  of  Bouillabaisse"  is  the  most 
finished  and  characteristic.  It  is  quite 
worthy  of  Beranger,  whom  it  not  a  little 
resembles  in  general  spirit,  yet  without 
losing  the  individuality  of  its  author. 
The  balance  between  the  sadneBs  and 
the  spirit  is  perfectly  kept;  the  pathos 
is  a  subdued  tone,  as  in  a  Flemish  pic- 
ture. There  is  something  tenderer  and 
lovelier  than  anything  expressed.  There 
is  beautiful  and  abundant  youth  in  it, 
but  only  implied  in  the  musing  remem- 
brance of  the  solitary  who  eats  his 
Bouillabaisse.  There  is  the  scorn  of 
coming  age  in  it,  but  not  harsh  nor 
severe.  There  is  full  consciousness  of 
the  loveliness  of  life,  and  of  its  neces- 
sary sadness.  There  ho  sits  alone  at 
his  table:  you  see  him  through  the 
smoke  of  the  hot  Bouillabaisse,  while 
his  neighbor  reads  the  MoniUur ;  and 
there  is  a  pensive  light  in  the  oyes 
that  have  been  called  cynical ;  and  there 
is  a  throb  of  manly  affection  in  the  heart  . 
that  was  recorded  as  misanthropical. 
The  waiter  loves  to  see  him  come,  and 
serves  him  nimbly,  and  says  the  day  is 
fine.  The  waiter  gets  but  two  sous  after- 
wards, but  they  are  like  double  golden 
Napoleons,  they  are  given  so  heartily. 
Come,  let  us,  too,  try  the  Bouillabaisse : 

THE  BALLAD  OP  BOUILLABAISSE. 

"  A  street  there  is  in  Paris  famous, 

For  whioh  no  rhyme  our  language  yields, 
Bue  Neuve  dee  Petits-Champs  its  name  is, 

The  New  street  of  the  Little  Fields; 
And  here  8  an  inn,  not  rich  and  splendid, 

But  still  in  comfortablo  case, 
In  which,  in  youth,  I  oft  attended 

To  eat  a  bowl  of  Bouillabaisse. 

"  This  Bouillabaisse  a  noble  dish  is, 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew, 
A  hotch-potch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo. 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffern, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace- 
All  these  you  eat  at  Terra's  tavern, 

In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillabaisse. 

"  Indeed,  a  rich  and  savory  stew  'tis, 
And  true  philosophers,  methinks, 
Who  love  ail  sorts  of  natural  beauties, 

Should  love  good  victuals  and  good  drinks. 
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And  Cordelier  or  Benediotine 
Might  gladly  sure  his  lot  embrace, 

Nor  find  a  fast  day  too  afflicting, 
Which  served  him  up  a  Bouillabaisse. 

"I  wonder  if  the  house  still  there  is  1 

Yes,  here  the  lamp  is  as  before, 
The  smiling,  red-cheeked  6cailldro  is 

Still  opening  oysters  at  the  door. 
Is  Terrl  still  alive  and  able? 

I  recollect  his  droll  grimace ; 
He'd  come  and  smile  before  your  table, 

And  hope  you  liked  your  Bouillabaisse. 

"We  enter— nothing's  changed  or  older — 
'  How's  Monsieur  Terr6,  waiter,  pray 

The  waiter  stares  and  shrugs  his  shoulder— 
'  Monsieur  is  dead  this  many  a  day/ 

'It  is  the  lot  of  saint  and  sinner, 
So  honest  Terra's  run  his  race  V 

*  What  will  Monsieur  require  for  dinner  V 

1  Say,  do  you  still  cook  Bouillabaisse  V 

" '  Ah,  oui,  Monsieur,'  's  the  waiter's  answer, 
1  Quel  vin  Monsieur  desire-t-il  V 

1  Tell  me  a  good  one.'    '  That  I  can,  sir : 
The  Chambertin  with  yellow  seal.' 

4  So  Terra's  gone,'  1  say,  and  sink  in 
My  old  accustom'd  corner  place ; 

*  He  8  done  with  feasting  and  with  drinking, 

With  Burgundy  and  Bouillabaisse.' 

"  My  old  accustom'd  corner  here  is, 

The  table  still  is  in  the  nook, 
Ah !  vanished  many  a  busy  year  is. 

The  well-known  chair  since  last  I  took. 
When  first  I  saw  ye,  cari  fuoghi, 

I'd  scarce  a  beard  upon  my  face, 
And  now,  a  grizzled,  grim  old  fogy, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  Bouillabaiase. 

"  Whore  are  you,  old  companions  trusty 

Of  early  a  ays,  here  met  to  dine ; 
Come,  waiter,  quick,  a  flagon  orusty, 

I'll  pledge  them  in  the  good  old  wine. 
The  kind  old  voices  and  old  faces 

My  memory  can  quick  retrace, 
Around  the  board  they  take  their  places, 

And  share  the  wine  and  Bouillabaisse. 

"There's  Jack  has  made  a  wond'rous  mar- 
riage, 
Thore's  laughing  Tom  is  laughing  yet, 
There's  brave  Augustus  drives  his  carriage, 

There's  poor  old  Fred  in  the  gazette ; 
O'er  James'  head  the  grass  is  growing- 
Good  Lord!  the  world  has  wagged  apace 
Since  here  we  set  the  claret  flowing, 
And  drank,  and  ate  the  Bouillabaisse. 


u,  mo ;  uu»»  quick  the  days  are  flitting, 
I  mind  me  ot  a  time  that's  gone. 


'Ah,  me!  how 

I  mind  me  of  a  time  that's  gone( 
When  here  I'd  sit,  as  now  I'm  sitting, 


In  this  same  place,  but  not  alone. 
A  fair  young  form  was  nestled  near  me, 

A  dear,  dear  face  looked  fondly  up, 
And  sweetly  spoke  and  smiled  to  cheer  me 

— There's  no  ono  now  to  share  my  cup. 

"  I  drink  it  as  the  Fates  ordain  it- 
Come,  fill  it,  and  have  done  with  rhymes ; 

Fill  up  the  lonely  glass,  and  drain  it, 
In  memory  of  dear  old  times. 

Welcome  the  wine,  whate'er  the  seal  is, 
And  sit  you  down  and  say  your  grace, 

With  thankful  heart,  whate'or  the  meal  is — 
Hero  comes  the  smoking  Bouillabaisse." 
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the  honor  of  meeting  in  Syria,  In  fact, 
they  were  foreigners,  and  had  emigrated 
from  Europe  only  a  few  years  before, 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  enterprising 
Frenchman.  He  made  over  a  number 
of  his  gabbling  proteges  to  the  Abd- 
el-Meleks,  within  whose  domains  he  had 
established  a  silk-factory;  and  they, 
ignorant  that  the  Hakeem  oame  from  a 
country  where  geese-feathers  are  so 
plenty  as  to  be  used  to  confer  distinc- 
tion on  malefactors,  sent  him  these  two 
specimens,  as  a  great  rarity.  They 
were  lodged  in  the  court-yard,  with 
kiddy,  and  accommodated  with  a  tub  of 
water,  in  lieu  of  a  fish-pond.  Thej 
took  a  bath  immediately  after  their 
journey,  and  then  waddled  through  an 
inspection  of  their  new  domain  with 
cracklings  of  considerable  approbation. 
They  were  a  most  home-like  spectacle 
to  us,  and  brought  back  to  our  memories 
the  brooklets  and  puddles  which  re- 
freshed our  truant  childhood. 

Speaking  of  geese,  and  especially  of 
goats,  leads  me  naturally,  and,  as  it 
were,  through  green  pastures,  to  the 
subject  of  sheep.  There  are  considerable 
flocks  of  sheep  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
they  form  a  pretty  addition  to  its  life 
and  scenery.  You  see  them,  sometimes 
huddled  together  and  creeping  up  or 
down  the  declivities,  in  distant  diminu- 
tiveness ;  sometimes  scattered,  and  nib* 
bling,  in  tranquil,  woolly  contentment, 
at  the  scanty  herbage ;  sometimes 
standing,  in  a  kind  of  brown  study,  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  gazing  at  the 
under  landscape  and,  apparently,  won- 
dering at  the  extreme  bigness  of  the 
world.  These  good  sheep  are  never 
driven,  but  collect  at  the  call  of  the 
shepherd,  and  follow  him,  because  they 
know  his  voice.  They  are  larger  than 
our  breed;  so  tall,  in  fact,  that  asses 
sometimes  graze  among  them  without 
being  easily  distinguished,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, from  their  nibbling  competitors. 
Their  flesh  is  particularly  well-fla- 
vored, but  their  wool  is  rather  thin, 
being  adapted,  with  great  judgment,  to 
the  climate.  Hogs  being  unpopular  in 
the  east,  among  Christians  as  well  as 
Moslems,  sheep  supply  their  place  in 
the  economy  and  affections  of  the  house- 
hold. Almost  every  citizen  of  Bhamdun 
usually  has  his  family  sheep.  This 
favored,  though  fated  quadruped,  enjoys 
as  many  domestic  privileges  as  an  Irish- 
man's pig,  and  is  waited  on  in  a  style 
of  considerable  more  gentility.    He  is 


generally  tethered  in  a  clean  place  by 
the  door-way,  and,  at  night,  often  shares 
the  protection  of  his  master's  roof.  If 
there  is  a  daughter  in  the  family,  who 
has  reached  the  maturity  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  his  unctuous  welfare  is  con- 
fided to  her. 

In  consequence  of  their  full  diet, 
the  household  sheep  of  Mount  Lebanon 
soon  become  unmanageably  stout,  as 
polite  people  express  it,  and  sometimes 
take*  their  victuals  without  rising  from 
their  corpulent  recumbency.  In  this 
state  they  are  very  much  troubled  by 
their  tails,  which  grow  so  inconveni- 
ently big  as  to  be  almost  untaansport- 
able.  For  the  Syrian  sheep,  like  those 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  tails 
as  broad  as  their  backs,  which  descend 
expansively  behind,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  revolutionary  fathers'  coats. 
As  the  animal  fattens,  this  appendage 
grows  larger  and  more  unctuous,  until 
it  becomes  a  huge  sack  of  nearly  purs 
mutton  suet.  The  people  told  me  that 
the  tail  of  a  fat  sheep  often  weighed 
thirty-five  pounds,  but  that  they  had 
sometimes  known  them  of  nearly  twice 
that  gravity.  They  are  never  abso- 
lutely carried  about  on  wheel-barrows, 
as  travelers  relate;  but  a  shingle  is 
often  fastened  to  the  under  side,  to 
prevent  irritative  contact  with  pebbles 
and  grape-vine  stumps.  In  a  very 
fat  case,  two  wheels  might,  perhaps, 
be  attached  to  this  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  friction  and  so 
rendering  locomotion  less  laborious, 
but,  I  doubt  if  a  Lebanon  peasant 
ever  contrived  them.  During  my  stay 
in  Bhamdun,  a  respectable  family  was 
thrown  into  distress  by  an  accident 
resulting  from  the  unwieldiness  of  these 
living  tallow-bags.  A  remarkably  stout- 
bodied  sheep  incautiously  jumped  from 
a  wall  about  four  feet  in  height,  and 
the  Bhock  dislocated  his  tail.  Medical 
aid  proved  unavailing,  the  injury  was 
in  too  delicate  and  vital  a  part ;  the 
animal  sunk  rapidly,  and  the  owner 
had  to  kill  him  to  prevent  mortification. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  sheep  in 
Syria;  and  the  inhabitants  have  no 
idea  of  any  other.  "Raheel,"  I  said 
one  day,,  "what  singular  tails  your 
sheep  have!  You  must  excuse  me 
for  laughing  at  them." 

"Why  are  they  singular?"  respond- 
ed Raheel,  looking  up  with  a  wonder 
as  innocent  as  my  own. 

"  Oh,  they  are  so  large !" 
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"  But  what  kind  of  tails  have  your 
sheep  ?" 

"Why,  little  ones,  about  as  long, 
as  your  finger,  and  with  no  more  fat 
on  them  than  a  kitten's  tail"  ' 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Raheel,  her  large 
eyes  drowned  in  amazement.  "How 
very  queer  they  must  look!" 

Indeed,  she  was  partially  right  there, 
for,  except  the  humorous  twist  in  a 
pig's  peroration,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  more  comical  than  the  sud- 
den nervous  wiggle-waggle  of  a  lamb's 
tail. 

Raheel's  wonder  at  the  outlandish 
conformation  of  our  sheep  was  equaled 
by  the  amazement  of  the  mountaineers 
at  what  they  considered  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  American  wheat.  The  stalk  of 
the  Syrian  mountain  wheat  is  not  over 
two  feet  in  height,  and  the  head  is 
venerable  with  a  long  beard  like  that 
of  our  rye.  The  Hakeem  wished  to 
introduce  our  variety  into  the  country. 
He  procured  some  seed  of  the  true 


Genesee  growth  and  planted  it  on  one 
of  the  warm  exposures  of  Mount  Leba- 
non. It  seemed  to  take  a  wonderful 
liking  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and  shot 
up  confidently  to  the  height  of  five  or 
more  feet.  On  the  natives  it  produced 
some  such  impression  probably  as  would 
the  apparition  of  a  long-legged  spind 
ling,,  gawky,  clean-shaved  Yankee.  The 
mountaineers  used  to  gather  round  and 
survey  its  beardless  prolixity  in  amaze 
ment  "In  the  name  of  God!'1  said 
one  man,  "  why  does  your  wheat  grow 
so  tall?" 

"  The  people  of  our  country  are  tall," 
replied  the  Hakeem,  "and  require  tall 
wheat." 

"  But  why  has  it  no  beard  7" 

"It  is  the  fashion  of  our  people 
not  to  wear  the  beard  ?  and  the 
wheat  respects  the  customs  of  the 
people." 

"  0  Hakeem !  thou  art  joking  with  us. 
But  the  wheat  is  wonderful.  What  has 
God  wrought  I" 
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THE  little  Tartar  maiden, 
That  guards  my  master's  sheep, 
She  makes  a  lamb  her  pillow 
When  she  lies  down  to  sleep. 

She  parts  her  gray  tent  curtains, 

Before  the  morn  is  seen, 
And  drives  our  flocks  together 

To  pastures  fresh  and  green. 

My  heart  goes  with  the  maiden, 

For  when  I  wake  I  find 
No  heart  within  my  bosom, 

Nor  any  peace  of  mind. 

I  track  the  lost  lamb's  footsteps, 

And  find  it  fast  asleep 
Beside  the  little  maiden, 

That  tends  my  master's  sheep. 


[Dec, 

HESPERUS. 


AWAKE,  0  beautiful  Hesperus ! 
Awake !  for  the  day  is  done, 
And  the  royal  purple  curtains  are  drawn 
Round  the  couch  of  the  sleeping  sun ; 
There  is  a  hush  on  the  blooming  earth, 

And  a  hush  on  the  beating  sea, 
And  silence,  too,  in  the  courts  of  Heaven, 
For  the  stars  all  wait  for  thee, 

Hesperus ! 
All  things  beautiful  wait  for  thee ! 

n. 
'Tis  the  hour  for  fancy's  fairy  reign, 

When  the  glowing  brain  is  fraught 
With  visions  of  beauty,  and  bliss,  and  love, 

That  leave  no  room  for  thought 
With  the  light  of  warm  and  glorious  dreams 

This  narrow  chamber  is  bright, 
And  I  need  but  thee  to  sing  with  me," 

0  sweetest  poet  of  night ! 
Hesperus, 

Open  thy  volume  of  golden  light! 

in. 
There  may  I  read  of  the  youth  of  old, 

Who  clambered  the  mountain  height, 
And  talked  with  stars  in  the  midnight  hours, 

Till  he  faded  from  human  sight — 
Till  his  brow  grew  bright  with  wonderful  light, 

And  away  from  the  world's  rude  jars, 
He  was  lost  in  the  beams  of  his  radiant  dreams. 

And  himself  was  the  fairest  of  stars. 
Hesperus ! 

The  best  beloved  of  the  stars ! 

IV. 

There  may  I  read  this  legend  rare, 

And  its  beautiful  meaning  learn, 
While  my  soul,  new-kindled  to  hopes  divine, 

With  a  holy  fire  shall  burn. 
O  never  should  human  heart  despair 

Of  the  presence  of  God  on  high — 
0  never  should  human  faith  grow  dim, 

While  the  stars  are  in  the  sky  ! 
Hesperus ! 

Thy  voice  is  the  voice  of  eternity ! 


Thou  art  smiling  down  on  me,  Hesperus, 

With  that  smile  upon  my  heart 
I  know  that  kindred  to  me  and  mine, 

In  those  measureless  heights,  thou  art. 
When  thy  spirit  blossomed  into  a  star, 

In  the  mystical  days  of  old, 
The  love  and  the  hope  it  bore  on  high, 

The  legend  hath  never  told. 
Hesperus! 

Thy  sweetest  story  hath  never  been  told. 
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0  to  be  like  thee,  Hesperus ! 

To  climb  the  heights  Of  truth, 
And  there  to.  drink  of  celestial  airs, 

And  to  glow  with  immortal  youth ; — 
There  wrapt  in  the  light  which  is  born  in  skies 

Where  the  blessed  angels  are, 
To  hear  earth's  harmonies  only,  rise 

Floating  sweetly  up  from  afar ! 
Hesperus ! 

How  can  my  spirit  become  a  star  ? 


LIVING    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 

Oar  new  Horse  improves — Ho  is  loaned  to  a  Neighbor,  and  disgraces  himself— Autumnal 
Vegetation— The  Palisades  and  Rock  Cataract — An  agreeable  Surprise — Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass  takes  a  short  trip  in  the  County  of  Broome — Meets  with  a  Disappointment  on  his 
Return,  but  indulges  in  a  flowing  vein  of  "  Adversity's  sweet  milk." 


OUR  new  horse  waxes  fat.  Ho  takes 
kindly  to  his  feed,  and  has  already 
eaten  himself  into  the  shape  of  a  bell- 
pear.  As  he  was  suffering  from  want 
of  exercise,  I  loaned  him,  for  a  few  days, 
to  a  neighbor,  who  was  moving  his  chat- 
tels into  a  now  house.  He  was  quite 
serviceable  for  a  time,  and  really  would 
have  done  very  well,  but  for  a  sudden 
return  of  his  complaint  as  he  was  carry- 
ing a  load  of  crockery.  I  think  our 
neighbor  has  acquitted  me  of  any  ma- 
licious intention  in  letting  him  have  tho 
animal,  but  his  wife  always  meets  me 
with  a  smile  as  fine  as  a  wire.  In  fact, 
she  told  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  it  was  of 
no  consequence,  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  she  would  never  have  thought  of  it 
at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  old 
family  tea-pot,  that  had  belonged  to  her 
grandmother,  that  could  not  be  replaced 
— "  a  thing,  my  dear,  that  tho  family 
has  always  set  a  great  deal  of  store  by." 
Confound  the  family  tea-pot !  If  it  were 
really  so  choice  a  piece  of  porcelain, 
what  did  they  put  it  in  the  wagon  for  ? 
Why  didn't  they  carry  it  by  hand  ?  I 
suppose  we  will  have  that  broken 
tea-pot  alluded  to,  every  now  and  then, 
at  village  tea-parties,  for  years  to 
come. 

Our  horse  waxes  fat.  I  had  serious 
thoughts  of  parting  with  him  once,  but 
the  person  who  was  negotiating  for  him 
wanted  me  to  take  another  horse  in  ex- 
change, and  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  to 
boot,  which  seemed  to  be,  at  least,  as 


much  as,  if  not  more  than,  both  horses 
were  worth.  Upon  consultation  with 
Mrs.  S.,  I  declined  the  trade. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  warm 
weather,  the  leaves  already  manifest 
the  visible  approaches  of  autumn. 
Earliest  of  all,  the  velvet-podded  su- 
mach hangs  its  fringe  of  fire,  here 
and  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  deep 
old  wood.  Then  the  sugar-maples, 
golden  ut  the  top,  and  the  deeper  green 
leaves  of  the  swamp-maple,  are  bound 
with  a  florid  border.  The  pointed  foli- 
age of  the  gum  tree  comes  out  with  a 
chromatic  spread  of  tints,  and,  around 
the  trunks,  and  up  in  the  hoavy  verdure 
of  cedar  and  oak,  the  five-fingered  creep- 
er winds  its  threads  of  gleaming  crim- 
son. Countless  little  purple  flowers  aro 
scattered  between  the  trees,  and  margin 
the  roads ;  white  asters,  large  and  small, 
put  forth  their  tufts  of  stars,  and  above 
them  the  golden.rod  waves  in  the  wind 
its  brilliant  sceptre.  Down  by  the  plashy 
spring,  the  wild-rose  thickets  are  dense- 
ly spotted  with  round,  red  berries,  beau- 
tiful to  behold,  and,  if  you  look  in  the 
grass,  you  will  often  find  a  yellow  jewel, 
a  sort  of  wild  lady's- slipper. 

But,  oh,  the  glory  of  those  grand  old 
palisades !  Those  bald,  storm-splintered 
crags,  that  overlook  the  river !  Far  as 
the  vision  stretches,  reach  their  grim, 
gray  precipices,  gorgeous,  in  autumnal 
tartan,  to  the  waist,  but  bare,  disrobed, 
and  regal  to  the  summit.  Brave  old 
thunder-mockers,   they.     I  once  sug- 
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gested,  to  some  of  my  neighbors,  the 
propriety  of  having  them  white-washed, 
tor  appearance  sake,  but  I  do  most  hearti- 
ly repent  me  of  the  irreverent  jest.  Truth 
to  say,  I  had  no  intention  in  it,  although 
the  project  was  taken  seriously,  and  as 
seriously  objected  to,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  there  were  other  things  about 
the  village,  to  bo  done,  of  more  pressing 
importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  expense. 

There  is  another  hint  of  the  coming 
of  autumn.  The  evening  music  of  the 
insect  world  hath  ceased.  The  iterated 
chirp  of  the  cricket,  the  love-lorn  cry 
of  Katy-did,  and  the  long,  swelling 
monotone  of  the  locust,  have  departed. 
But  we  have  brought  forth  the  antique 
andirons,  and  the  winter-wood  lies  piled 
up  in  the  shed,  and,  with  the  first  crackle 
of  the  hickory,  we  shall  hear,  at  least, 
one  summer-voice  on  the  earth.  We 
shall  miss  our  beetles,  though ;  we  shall 
see  no  more  of  those  window-visitors 
who  used  to  bump  against  the  centre- 
lamp,  and  then  go  crawling,  in  a  very 
improper  way,  over  the  table,  with  a 
segment  of  white  shirt  sticking  forth 
from  their  nether  garments  behind.  We 
shall  miss  our  beetles.    The  swamps  and 

{>onds,  too,  are  silent.  The  frogs  no 
onger  serenade  us  with  their  one- 
pronged  jews-harps,  and,  oh,  saddest 
of  all,  the  birds !  the  summer  birds  I 
now  pipe  in  other  lands,  and  under  alien 
skies. 

"  The  melancholy  days  ore  come, 
The  saddest  of  the  year." 

Take  it  all  in  all,  our  garden,  this 
season,  has  redeemed  itself.  To  be 
sure,  our  fruit-trees  blossomed  away 
their  energies,  attempting  to  make  too 
much  of  a  show  in  the  spring.  But 
we  do  not  care  a  great  deal  for  pears, 
and  as  one  cherry-tree  put  out  quite  a 
respectable  show  of  ox-hearts,  we  were 
content.  As  for  musk  and  water- 
melons, we  had  much  to  brag  of;  and 
our  potatoes  have  yielded  an  abundant 
crop  of  all  sizes.  When  we  get  in  our 
tomatoes,  we  shall  feel  pretty  comfort- 
able for  tho  winter;  at  present,  they 
are  green,  but  thrifty. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  agree- 
able surprise,  now  and  then,  in  tho 
country.  I  have  been  tempted  lately, 
by  the  fine  moonlight  evenings,  to  take 
short  rides  in  tho  saddfe  by  the  haunt- 
ed shores  of  the  Nepperhan.  I  love  to 
note  the  striking  contrasts  of  massive 
foliage  in  deep  shadow,  silvery  water 


in  breaks  and  bends,  a  pond  here,  a 
mill-dam  there,  with  its  mimic  cascade, 
and  at  times  the  red  glare  of  a  belated 
cottage  window.  I  enjoy  these  rides, 
even  at  the  risk  of  a  tumble.  And  this 
custom  was  tho  cause  of  a  pleasant 
surprise.  One  evening,  I  returned 
rather  early  from  the  river,  on  account 
of  the  fog,  and  tied  our  new  horse 
under  the  shed,  intending  to  ride  him 
over  to  the  stable  at  the  usual  hour. 
But  finding  some  visitors  at  home,  the 
pleasure  of  conversation,  in  regard  to 
the  fall  crops,  beguiled  me,  and  I  went 
to  bed,  leaving  the  new  horse  tied  under 
the  shed.  When  I  woke  up  next  morn- 
ing he  was  gone.  Some  person  had 
stolen  him  in  the  night.  I  do  not 
believe  he  got  very  far  with  him  be- 
fore he  found  out  it  was  easier  to  get 
him  away  than  to  bring  him  back.  At 
all  events,  he  was  off,  and  I  paid  his 
bill  at  the  stable,  to  date,  with  great 
pleasure.  At  first  I  thought  I  would 
tell  my  wife,  and  then  I  concluded  to 
keep  the  good  news  for  a  while,  and 
break  it  to  her  gradually.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  keeping  a  good  thing  to 
yourself  for  a  while.  You  can  turn  it 
over  and  over  in  your  mind,  and  enjoy, 
in  anticipation,  the  effect  it  will  produce 
when  you  come  to  relate  it  to  another. 
This  was  too  good,  though,  to  keep 
very  long.  Here  was  a  snub-nosed, 
blear-eyed,  bandy-legged  horse-thief, 
with  a  pocketful  of  oats,  and  a  straw 
in  his  mouth,  covertly  sneaking  off,  at 
midnight,  with  an  animal  he  did  not 
know  anything  about — a  horse  that . 
was  on  ostrich,  in  appetite  only — a 
horse  that  would  keep  him,  by  night 
and  by  day,  constantly  busy,  in  doing 
nothing  else  but  stealing  his  feed.  A 
horse  that  was  a  weaver !  And  of  all 
hard-feeders,  a  weaver  is  the  worst 
A  weaver,  that  would  stand  weaving 
his  head  from  side  to'  side,  like  a  shut- 
tle, over  the  manger,  eating  away,  with 
a  sinister  look  in  his  one  eye,  expressive 
of — 

"  You,  nor  I,  nor  nobody  knows, 
Where  oats,  peas,  beans,  and  barley  grows." 

It  was  too  good  to  keep.  Once  or 
twice  I  came  very  near  letting  it  out ; 
but,  by  great  presence  of  mind  I  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  it  in. 

By  and  by  it  will  be  a  great  joke  for 
somebody  ! 

We  have  had  a  slight  frost.  The 
first  tender  touch  of  winter's  jeweled 
finger.    A  premonition,  no  more.   How 
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kindly  the  old  dame  moves  in  the  coun- 
try— how  orderly.  How  cleverly  she 
lays  everything  to  sleep,  and  then  folds 
over  all  her  delicate  drapery !  It  is  a 
grand  sight  to  see  the  snow  driving 
across  the  rocky  face  of  the  palisades. 
We  shall  welcome  in  the  winter  with 
pleasure.  Sleep,  little  flowers,  for  a 
time ;  the  kind  old  nurse  will  be  beside 
your  tiny  cradles,  and  wrap  you  up 
softly  in  light  blankets!  Sleep,  little 
hard-shell  beetles,  rest  Katy-did,  and 
you,  nocturnal  bugler,  mosquito,  rest ! 

We  have  had  again  warmer  weather 
and  fogs.  We  love  to  see  a  fog  in  the 
country.  Look  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  river,  smooth  as  a  looking-glass, 
two  miles  across;  see  the  morning  sun- 
light on  the  eternal  precipices.  Look 
at  the  variegated  foliage  fused  to  lava 
under  the  thin  screen  of  mist.  It  seems 
as  if  nature  had  poured  down  in  floods 
of  melted  sulphur,  vermilion,  and  orpi- 
ment  And  now  the  slight  veil  sweeps 
away,  and  the  round  masses  of  vege- 
tation jut  forth  in  light  and  shadow. 
Once  more  we  reoognize  the  bare  strip 
that  indicates  the  course  of  the  Rock 
Cataract  !  If  you  watch  the  sum- 
mit now,  you  will  see  something.  The 
blasters  are  at  work  with  gunpowder. 
There !  Puff  number  one !  Up  rolls 
the  blue  smoke,  and  hark  at  the  echoes ! 
You  do  not  see  the  blown  out  mass,  as 
it  falls  sheer  down  the  barren  cliff ;  but 
now  watch  the  yellow  cloud  of  dust 
that  whirls  along,  as  the  huge  fragment 
bounds,  hundreds  of  feet  below,  over  the 
.sloping  earth,  until  it  buries  itself,  amid 
the  uproar,  at  the  very  brink  of  the 
river.  Follow  its  course  to  the  city, 
and  you  will  behold  it,  and  its  brethren, 
rising  in  massive  piles  of  architecture ; 
but  Took  at  the  grand  old.  rocks  again, 
and  tell  if  there  be  a  scar  or  spot  left, 
to  indicate  whence  it  fell.  Strange  that 
you  cannot,  for  it  is  a  great  quarry, 
that— over  there. 

Not  a  person  knows  anything  con- 
cerning the  horse's  hegira,  yet.  Old 
Dockweed,  the  inquisitive  old  sand- 
piper, asked  me,  "how  that  horse 
was  getting  along  with  his  heaves?" 
I  replied,  he  was  getting  on  pretty 
well.  I  mean  to  ask  Mrs.  S.,  some  day, 
how  much  she  thinks  my  stable  bill  has 
been  for  the  past  week  or  two.  How 
she  will  open  her  eyes,  when  I  tell  her 
that  expense  is  at  an  end.  And  horse- 
shoes, too;  what  a  costly  luxury  a 
blacksmith  is,  in  the  country. 


I  shall  leave  home  to-morrow,  for  a 
short  sojourn  in  Broome  county  with  a 
friend.  When  I  return,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  tell  Mrs.  S.  about  our  good 
luck.    How  surprised  she  will  be. 

It  is  a  goodp  thing  to  travel  in  the 
country — to  go  from  one  country  place 
to  another  country  place — to  meet  old 
friends  with  fresh  welcomes,  old  hearths, 
and  old  wood,  old  side-boards,  old  wine, 
and,  above  all — old  stories.  I  love  an 
old  story.  There  is  no  place  where  you 
will  find  so  many  old  stories,  as  in  the 
country.  Our  village  is  full  of  old  sto- 
ries. They  have  a  flavor  of  antiquity, 
too,  that  commends  them  always  to  the 
connoisseur.  The  old  stories  of  Broome 
county  have  a  rarer  merit — some  of 
them  are  good.  How  pleasant  it  was 
to  sit  with  my  old  friend  by  his  hospit- 
able hearth-stone,  and  enjoy  the  warmth 
of  his  fire,  his  wine,  and  his  welcome ! 
How  pleasant  it  was  to  listen  to  his  old 
stories,  like  the  chime  of  some  old  bell, 
or  the  echo  of  some  old  song,  bringing 
up  again  days,  men,  scenes,  and  scores 
oi  happy  memories!  How  we  went 
into  the  deep  green  cover  to  shoot 
woodcock ;  how  I  bagged  my  first  bird ; 
how  we  stopped  at  the  spring,  and  could 
not  find  the  flask,  but  we  did  not  mean 
the  powder-flask ;  how  we  got  Mr.  Pea- 
pod  to  fire  at  the  mark,  but  forgot  to 
put  the  shot  in  his  gun ;  and  all  about 
our  old  friends  on  the  Susquehanna,  the 
rides,  the  drives,  the  junkcttings — up 
above,  where  the  broad  river  sweeps  on 
behind  the  garden,  or  where  the  brook 
ramps  over  the  rocks,  and  rambles  mu- 
sically down  through  the  glen.  Those, 
indeed,  were  fine  old  stories. 

I  love,  too,  to  sleep  in  an  old-fashioned 
house — to  hear  the  dew  drip  from  the 
eaves  at  night,  and  the  rustle  of  autum- 
nal leaves  around  the  porch — to  wake 
with  the  cheery  crow  of  the  rooster, 
and  the  chirrup  of  the  coffee-mill— to 
look  forth  from  the  low- browed  window 
upon  the  early  morning,  and  to  seo 
clouds,  and  hills,  and  ever  so  many  rural 
pictures.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  travel 
sometimes  in  the  country. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  deter- 
mined to  break  the  whole  matter  to 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  about  the  horse. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  keeping 
a  secret  too  long  from  the  partner 
of  one's  bosom.  This  thought  op- 
pressed me.  So,  after  I  had  deposited 
my  over-coat  and  carpet-bag  in  the  hall, 
I  could  scarcely  keep  the  secret  quiet 
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until  the  proper  moment.  The  children 
never  seemed  to  be  so  pertinaciously 
curious  as  they  did  on  the  evening  of 
my  return.  I  think  we  should  never 
refuse  answering  the  questions  children 
put  to  us,  unless  they  ask  questions  it 
would  be  improper  to  answer.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  when  they 
were  cased  in  their  Canton-flannel  long 
drawers,  and  ready  for  bed.  Then  I 
had  to  tell  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  all  about 
the  journey ;  but  nrst  she  had  to  tell  me 
all  about  everything  that  had  occurred 
during  my  absence.  Then  I  commenced : 
44  My  dear,"  said  I,  u  do  you  know  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  large 
crops  this  fall,  that  feed  still  remains 
very  high?"  Mr.  S.  replied  that  she 
had  neglected  to  speak  of  the  horse; 
but  as  I  had  reminded  her  of  it —  44  My 
dear,"  said  I,  interrupting  her,  u  I  know 
what  you  want  to  say.  You  want  me 
to  part  with  him,  even  if  I  give  him 
away."  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  replied 
that  she  did.  "What,"  I  continued, 
44  do  you  suppose  he  has  cost  me  within 
the  two  past  weeks  V  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass answered  that  I  would  find  he 
had  cost  more  than  he  was  worth  twice 
over.  44  You  think  so,  do  you  ?"  said  I. 
44  Then,  my  dear,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something  that  will  gratify  and  surprise 
you."  Then  I  followed  it  up :  4I  In  the 
first  place,  do  you  remember,  about  two 
weeks  ago,  that  I  returned  home  from 
a  moonlight  ride  beside  the  romantic 
shores  of  th e  Nepperhan  ? •  *  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass replied  that  she  remembered 
it  4t  Well,  then,  that  night  I  tied  our 
horse  under  the  shed,  and  I  forgot  him. 
The  next  morning  he  was  missing."  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  requested  me  to  go  on. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  sometimes,  in 
the  manner  of  saying  those  two  words, 
44  go  on."  It  sometimes  implies  that 
you  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  that  the  other 
party  has  something  yet  to  add.  There 
was  a  pause. 

44  Go  on,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
44  tell  your  story,  and  then  let  me 
tell  mine  !"  "  Wasn't  he  stolen,"  said 
I,  beginning  to  fear  that  some  news 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  was  in  store  for 
me.  *4 1  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
stolen  or  whether  he  strayed  away ;  but 
at  all  events  ho  has  been  found,  my 


dear,"  replied  Mrs.  S.  "Where  did 
they  find  him,  Mrs.  S.,"  said  I,  feeling 
a  little  nervous.  "  In  the  Pound  P*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  with  a  quiet, 
but  inpressive  accent  on  the  last  word. 
44  In  the  pound !"  I  echoed,  "  then.  Mrs. 
S„  we  will  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  village  authorities."  "  Bless  me," 
replied  Mrs.  S.,  "I  had  him  taken  out 
immediately,  so  soon  as  I  heard  of  it 
Why  you  would  not  have  your  hone 
kept  in  the  pound,  my  dear,  for  every- 
body to  make  remarks  upon  ?  He  is  in 
the  stable,  my  dear,  and  as  fat  as  ever; 
the  man  that  keeps  him  said  it  would  do 
you  good  to  see  him  eat  the  first  day  he 
got  back.  You  will  have  to  pay  a  pretty 
nice  bill,  though.  There  are  the  fees  of 
the  pound- master,  and  the  damages  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Buttonball,  for  breaking 
into  his  carrot  patch,  where  he  was 
found,  and  then  you  will  have  to  get  a 

new  saddle  and  bridle,  and-' " 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,"  said  I,  i 


rupting  the  catalogue  of  evils,  by  put- 
ting up  my  hand  with  the  palm  turned 
toward  her  like  a  monitor,  "  Mrs.  S., 
there  are  times  when  trifles  occupy  too 
conspicuous  a  position  in  the  human 
mind.  Few  people  lose  their  night's 
rest  from  a  superabundance  of  joy,  but 
many  suffer  from  a  species  of  moral 
nightmare.  Do  not  let  this  matter,  then, 
give  you  any  more  uneasiness.'*  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  said  it  did  not  give  her 
any  uneasiness  at  alL  44  If  this  wretched 
animal  is  again  upon  our  hands,  we  must 
make  the  best  of  him.  While  I  was 
away,  I  heard  in  the  country  there  was. 
a  prospect  of  oats  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  this  winter.  Next  year  we  can  put 
him  out  to  pasture.  I  also  learn  that  a 
new  and  fatal  disease  has  broken  out 
among  horses  lately.  We  must  hope, 
then,  for  the  best  Let  us  keep  him 
cheerfully,  but  do  not  let  us  be  haunted 
with  him.  He  is,  at  least,  a  very  nice 
looking  animal,  my  dear.  Excuse  me 
a  moment— 

1  Let  Fato  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy. 
Bright  dreams  of  the  past,  which  the  caaaoi 
destroy.' 

You  had,  at  least,  the  pleasure  of  riding 
after  him  once ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  that  he  was  stolen — once. 
Perhaps  somebody  may  take  a  fancy  to 
him  yet,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass." 
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BEFORE  returning  to  his  own  vessel, 
Captain  Delano  had  intended  com- 
municating to  Don  Benito  the  practical 
details  of  the  proposed  services  to  he  . 
rendered.  But,  as  it  was,  unwilling 
anew  to  subject  himself  to  rebuffs,  he 
resolved,  now  that  he  had  seen  the  San 
Dominick  safely  moored,  immediately 
to  quit  her,  without  further  allusion  to 
hospitality  or  business.  Indefinitely 
postponing  his  ulterior  plans,  he  would 
regulate  his  future  actions  according  to 
future  circumstances.  His  boat  was 
ready  to  receive  him ;  but  his  host  still 
tarried  below.  Weil,  thought  Captain 
Delano,  if  he  has  little  breeding,  the 
more  need  to  show  mine.  He  descend- 
ed to  the  cabin  to  bid  'a  ceremonious, 
and,  it  may  be,  tacitly  rebukeful  adieu. 
But  to  his  great  satisfaction,  Don  Benito, 
as  if  he  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  that 
treatment  with  which  his  slighted  guest 
had,  not  indecorously,  retaliated  upon 
him,  now  supported  by  his  servant,  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  grasping  Captain  Delano's 
hand,  stood  tremulous;  too  much  agi- 
tated to  speak.  But  the  good  augury 
hence  drawn  was  suddenly  dashed,  by 
his  resuming  all  his  previous  reserve, 
with  augmented  gloom,  as,  with  half- 
averted  eyes,  he  silently  reseated  him- 
self on  his  cushions.  With  a  corre- 
sponding return  of  his  own  chilled 
feelings,  Captain  Delano  bowed  and 
withdrew. 

He  was  hardly  midway  in  the  narrow 
corridor,  dim  as  a  tunnel,  leading  from 
the  cabin  to  the  stairs,  when  a  sound,  as 
of  the  tolling  for  execution  in  some 
jail-yard,  fell  on  his  ears!  It  was  the 
echo  of  the  ship's  flawed  bell,  striking 
the  hour,  drearily  reverberated  in  this 
subterranean  vault  Instantly,  by  a 
fatality  not  to  be  withstood,  his  mind, 
responsive  to  the  portent,  swarmed  with 
superstitious  suspicions.  He  paused. 
In  images  far  swifter  than  these  sen- 
tences^ the  minutest  details  of  all  his 
former  distrusts  swept  through  him. 

Hitherto,  credulous  good-nature  had 
been  too  ready  to  furnish  excuses  for 
reasonable  fears.  Why  was  the  Spani- 
ard, so  superfluously  punctilious  at 
limes,  now  needless  of  common  pro- 
priety in  not  accompanying  to  the  side 
his  departing  guest  ?     Did  indisposition 


forbid?  Indisposition  had  not  forbid- 
den more  irksome  exertion  that  day. 
His  last  equivocal  demeanor  recurred. 
He  had  risen  to  his  feet,  grasped  his 
guest's  hand,  motioned  toward  his  hat ; 
then,  in  an  instant,  all  was  eclipsed  in 
sinister  muteness  and  gloom.  Did  this 
imply  one  brief,  repentent  relenting  at 
the  final  moment,  from  some  iniquitous 
plot,  followed  by  remorseless  return  to 
it  ?  His  last  glance  seemed  to  express 
a  calamitous,  yet  acquiescent  farewell 
to  Captain  Delano  forever.  Why  decline 
the  invitation  to  visit  the  sealer  that  even- 
ing ?  Or  was  the  Spaniard  less  hardened 
than  the  Jew,  who  refrained  not  from 
supping  at  the  board  of  him  whom  the 
same  night  he  meant  to  betray  ?  What 
imported  all  those  day-long  enigmas 
and  contradictions,  except  they  were 
intended  to  mystify,  preliminary  to 
some  stealthy  blow  ?  Atufal,  the  pre- 
tended rebel,  but  punctual  shadow,  that 
moment  lurked  by  the  threshold  without. 
He  seemed  a  sentry,  and  more.  Who, 
by  his  own  confession,  had  stationed 
him  there  ?  Was  the  negro  now  lying 
in  wait? 

The  Spaniard  behind — his  creature 
before :  to  rush  from  darkness  to  light 
was  the  involuntary  choice. 

The  next  moment,  with  clenched 
jaw  and  hand,  he  passed  Atufal,  and 
stood  unarmed  in  the  light.  As  he 
saw  his  trim  ship  lying  peacefully  at 
her  anchor,  and  almost  within  ordinary 
call ;  as  he  saw  his  household  boat,  with 
familiar  faces  in  it,  patiently  rising  and 
falling  on  the  short  waves  by  the  San 
Dominick' s  side;  and  then,  glancing 
about  the  decks  where  he  stood,  saw 
the  oakum-pickers  still  gravely  plying 
their  fingers  ;  and  heard  the  low,  buz- 
zing whistle  and  industrious  hum  of  the 
hatchet-polishers,  still  bestirring  them- 
selves over  their  endless  occupation; 
and  more  than  all,  as  he  saw  the  benign 
aspect  of  nature,  taking  her  innocent 
repose  in  the  evening;  the  screened 
sun  in  the  auiet  camp  of  the  west 
shining  out  like  the  mild  light  from 
Abraham's  tent;  as  his  charmed  eye 
and  ear  took  in  all  these,  with  the 
chained  figure  of  the  black,  the  clenched 
jaw  and  hand  relaxed.  Once  again  he 
smiled   at   the  phantoms   which    haj, 
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mocked  him,  and  felt  something  like  a 
tinge  of  remorse,  that,  by  indulging 
them  even  for  a  moment,  he  should,  by 
implication,  have  betrayed  an  almost 
atheist  doubt  of  the  ever- watchful  Pro- 
vidence above. 

There  was  a  few  minutes'  delay,  while, 
in  obedience  to  his  orders,  the  boat  waa 
being  hooked  along  to  the  gangway. 
During  this  interval,  a  sort  of  saddened 
satisfaction  stole  over  Captain  Delano, 
at  thinking  of  the  kindly  offices  he  bad 
that  day  discharged  for  a  stranger.  Ah, 
thought  he,  after  good  actions  one's 
conscience  is  never  ungrateful,  how- 
ever much  so  the  benefited  party  may 
be. 

.  Presently,  his  foot,  in  the  first  act  of 
descent  into  the  boat,  pressed  the  first 
round  of  the  side-ladder,  his  face  pre- 
sented inward  upon  the  deck.  In  the 
same  moment,  he  beard  his  name  cour- 
teously sounded;  and,  to  his  pleased 
surprise,  saw  Don  Benito  advancing— 
an  unwonted  energy  in  his  air,  as  iff  at 
the  last  moment,  intent  upon  making 
amends  for  his  recent  discourtesy. 
With  instinctive  good  feeling,  Captain 
Delano,  revoking  his  foot,  turned  and 
reciprocally  advanced.  As  he  did  so, 
.the  Spaniard's  nervous  eagerness  in- 
creased, but  his  vital  energy  failed  ;  so 
that,  the  better  to  support  him,  thev 
servant,  placing  his  master's  hand  on 
his  naked  shoulder,  and  gently  holding 
it  there,  formed  himself  into  a  sort  of 
crutch. 

When  the  two  captains  met,  the 
Spaniard  again  fervently  took  the  hand 
oi  the  American,  at  the  same  time  cast- 
ing an  earnest  glance  into  his  eyes,  but, 
as  before,  too  much  overcome  to  speak. 

I  have  done  him  wrong,  self- reproach- 
fully thought  Captain  Delano ;  his  ap- 
parent coldness  has  deceived  me ;  in  no 
instance  has  he  meant  to  offend. 

Meantime,  as  if  fearful  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  scene  might  too  much 
unstring  his  master,  the  servant  seemed 
anxious  to  terminate  it.  And  so,  still 
presenting  himself  as  a  crutch,  and 
walking  between  the  two  captains,  he 
advanced  with  them  towards  the  gang- 
way ;  while  still,  as  if  full  of  kindly  con- 
trition, Don  Benito  would  not  let  go  the 
hand  of  Captain  Delano,  but  retained  it 
in  his,  across  the  black's  body. 

Soon  they  were  standing  by  the  side, 
looking  over  into  the  boat,  whose  orew 
turned  up  their  curious  eyes.  Waiting 
a  moment  for  the  Spaniard  to  relinquish 
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his  hold,  the  now  embarrassed  Captain 
Delano  lifted  his  foot,  to  overstep  the 
threshold  of  the  open  gangway ;  but 
still  Don  Benito  would  not  let  go  bis 
hand.  And  yet,  with  an  agitated  tone, 
he  said,  "  I  can  go  no  further;  here  I 
must  bid  you  adieu.  Adieu,  my  dear, 
dear  Don  Amasa.  Go — go !"  suddenly 
tearing  his  hand  loose,  "go,  and  God 
guard  you  better  than  me,  my  best 
friend." 

Not  unaffected,  Captain  Delano  would 
now  have  lingered;  but  catching  the 
meekly  admonitory  eye  of  the  servant, 
with  a  hasty  farewell  he  descended  into 
his  boat,  followed  by  the  continual 
adieus  of  Don  Benito,  standing  rooted 
in  the  gangway. 

Seating  himself  in  the  stern.  Captain 
Delano,  making  a  last  salute,  ordered 
the  boat  shoved  off.  The  crew  had 
their  oars  on  end.  The  bowsman  pushed 
the  boat  a  sufficient  distance  for  the 
oars  to  be  lengthwise  dropped.  The 
instant  that  was  done,  Don  Benito 
sprang  over  the  bulwarks,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Captain  Delano;  at  the  same 
time,  calling  towards  his  ship,  but  in 
tones  so  frenzied,  that  none  in  the  boat 
could  understand  him.  But,  as  if  not 
equally  obtuse,  three  Spanish  sailors, 
from  three  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  ship,  splashed  into  the  sea,  swimming 
after  their  captain,  as  if  intent  upon  his 
rescue. 

The  dismayed  officer  of  the  boat 
eagerly  asked  what  this  meant.  To 
which.  Captain  Delano,  turning  a  dis- 
dainful smile  upon  the  unaccountable 
Benito  Cereno,  answered  that,  for  his 
part,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared ;  bat  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Spaniard  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  to  produce  the  impression 
among  his  people  that  the  boat  wanted 
to  kidnap  him.  "  Or  else — give  way  for 
your  lives,"  he  wildly  added,  starting 
at  a  clattering  hubbub  in  the  ship,  above 
which  rang  the  tocsin  of  the  hatchet- 
polishers;  and  seizing  Don  Benito  by 
the  throat  he  added,  "  this  plotting  pi- 
rate means  murder !"  Here,  in  appa- 
rent verification  of  the  words,  the  ser- 
vant, a  dagger  in  his  hand,  was  seen  on 
the  rail  overhead,  poised,  in  the  act  of 
leaping,  as  if  with  desperate  fidelity  to 
befriend  his  master  to  the  last ;  while, 
seemingly  to  aid  the  black,  the  three 
Spanish  sailors  were  trying  to  clamber 
into  the  hampered  bow.  Meantime,  tho 
whole  host  of  negroes,  as  if  inflamed  at 
the  sight  of  their  jeopardized  captain. 
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impended  in  one  sooty  avalanche  oyer 
the  bulwarks. 

All  this,  with  what  preceded,  and 
what  followed,  occurred  with  such  invo- 
lutions of  rapidity,  that  past,  present, 
and  future  seemed  one. 

Seeing  the  negro  coming,  Captain 
Delano  had  flung  the  Spaniard  aside, 
almost  in  the  very  act  of  clutching  him, 
and,  by  the  unconscious  recoil,  shifting 
his  place,  with  arms  thrown  up,  so 
promptly  grappled  the  servant  in  his 
descent,  that  with  dagger  presented  at 
Captain  Delano's  heart,  the  black 
seemed  of  purpose  to  have  leaped 
there  as  to  his  mark.  But  the  weapon 
was  wrenched  away,  and  the  assailant 
dashed  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  which  now,  with  disentangled 
oars,  began  to  speed  through  the  sea. 

At  this  juncture,  the  left  hand  of 
Captain  Delano,  on  one  side,  again 
clutched  the  half-reclined  Don  Benito, 
heedless  that  he  was  in  a  speechless 
faint,  while  his  right  foot,  on  the  other 
side,  ground  the  prostrate  negro;  and 
his  right  arm  pressed  for  added  speed 
on  the  after  oar,  his  eye  bent  forward, 
encouraging  his  men  to  their  utmost. 

But  here,  the  officer  of  the  boat,  who 
had  at  last  succeeded  in  beating  off  the 
towing  Spanish  sailors,  and  was  now, 
with  face  turned  aft,  assisting  the  bows- 
man  at  his  oar,  suddenly  called  to  Cap- 
tain Delano,  to  see  what  the  black  was 
about;  while  a  Portuguese  oarsman 
shouted  to  him  to  give  heed  to  what  the 
Spaniard  was  saying. 

Glancing  down  at  his  feet,  Captain 
Delano  saw  the  freed  hand  of  the  ser- 
vant aiming  with  a  Be  con  d  dagger — a 
small  one,  before  concealed  in  his  wool 
— with  this  he  was  snakishly  writhing 
up  from  the  boat's  bottom,  at  the  heart 
of  his  master,  his  countenance  lividly 
vindictive,  expressing  the  centred  pur- 
pose of  his  soul;  while  the  Spaniard, 
half-choked,  was  vainly  shrinking 
away,  with  husky  words,  incoherent  to 
all  but  the  Portuguese. 

That  moment,  across  the  long-be- 
nighted mind  of  Captain  Delano,  a  flash 
of  revelation  swept,  illuminating  in  un- 
anticipated clearness  Benito  Cereno's 
whole  mysterious  demeanor,  with  every 
enigmatic  event  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
the  entire  past  voyage  of  the  San  Do- 
mini ck.  Ho  smote  Babo's  hand  down, 
but  his  own  heart  smote  him  harder. 
With  infinite  pity  he  withdrew  his  hold 
from  Don  Benito.    Not  Captain  Delano, 


but  Don  Benito,  the  black,  in  leaping 
into  the  boat,  had  intended  to  stab. 

Both  the  black's  hands  were  held,  as, 
glancing  up  towards  the  San  Dominiok, 
Captain  Delano,  now  with  the  scales 
dropped  from  his  eyes,  saw  the  negroes, 
not  in  misrule,  not  in  tumult,  not  as  if 
frantically  concerned  for  Don  Benito, 
but  with  mask  torn  away,  flourishing 
hatchets  and  knives,  in  ferocious  pirati- 
cal revolt.  Like  delirious  black  der- 
vishes, the  six  Ashantees  danced  on  the 
poop.  Prevented  by  their  foes  from 
springing  into  the  water,  the  Spanish 
boys  were  hurrying  up  to  the  topmost 
spars,  while  such  of  the  few  Spanish 
sailors,  not  already  in  the  sea,  less 
alert,  were  descried,  helplessly  mixed 
in,  on  deck,  with  the  blacks. 

Meantime  Captain  Delano  hailed  his 
own  vessel,  ordering  the  ports  up,  and 
the  guns  run  out.  But  by  this  time 
the  cable  of  the  San  Dominick  had  been 
cut;  and  the  fag-end,  in  lashing  out, 
whipped  away  the  canvas  shroud  about 
the  beak,  suddenly  revealing,  as  the 
bleached  hull  swung  round  towards 
the  open  ocean,  death  for  the  figure- 
head, in  a  human  skeleton ;  chalky 
comment  on  the  chalked  words  below,  . 
"Follow  your  leader.11 

At  the  sight,  Don  Benito,  covering 
his  face,  wailed  out :  "  'Tis  he,  Aranda ! 
my  murdered,  unburied  friend  !" 

Upon  reaching  the  sealer,  calling 
for  ropes,  Captain  Delano  bound  the 
negro,  who  made  no  resistance,  and 
had  him  hoisted  to  the  deck.  He 
would  then  have  assisted  the  now  al- 
most helpless  Don  Benito  up  the 
side ;  but  Don  Benito,  wan  as  he  was* 
refused  to  move,  or  be  moved,  until  the 
negro  should  have  been  first  put  below 
out  of  view.  When,  presently  assured, 
that  it  was  done,  he  no  more  shrank 
from  the  ascent. 

The  boat  was  immediately  dispatch- 
ed back  to  pick  up  the  three  swim- 
ming sailors.  Meantime,  the  guns- 
were  in  readiness,  though,  owing  to- 
the  San  Dominick  having  glided  some- 
what astern  of  the  sealer,  only  the 
aftermost  one  could  be  brought  to* 
bear.  With  this,  they  fired  six  times ; 
thinking  to  cripple  the  fugitive  ship  by 
bringing  down  her  spars.  But  only  a< 
fow  inconsiderable  ropes  were  snot 
away.  Soon  the  ship  was  beyond  the 
guns'  range,  steering  broad  out  of  the 
bay ;  the  blaoks  thickly  clustering, 
round  the  bowsprit,  one  moment  with. 
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taunting  cries  towards  the  whites,  the 
next  with  upthrown  gestures  hailing  the 
now  dusky  expanse  of  ocean— cawing 
crows  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the 
fowler. 

The  first  impulse  was  to  slip  the 
cables  and  give  chase.  But,  upon  second 
thoughts,  to  pursue  with  whale-boat  and 
yawl  seemed  more  promising. 

Upon  inquiring  of  Don  Benito  what 
fire  arms  they  had  on  board  the  San 
Dominick,  Captain  Delano  was  answer- 
ed that  they  had  none  that  could  be 
used ;  because,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  mutiny,  a  cabin-passenger,  since 
dead,  had  secretly  put  out  of  order 
the  locks  of  what  few  muskets  there 
were.  But  with  all  his  remaining 
strength,  Don  Benito  entreated  the 
American  not  to  give  -chase,  either  with 
ship  or  boat ;  for  the  negroes  had  al- 
ready proved  themselves  such  despera- 
does, that,  in  case  of  a  present  assault, 
nothing  but  a  total  massacre  of  the 
whites  could  be  looked  for.  But,  re- 
garding this  warning  as  coming  from 
one  whose  spirit  had  been  crushed  by 
misery,  the  American  did  not  give  up 
his  design. 

The  boats  were  got  ready  and  armed. 
'  Captain  Delano  ordered  twenty-five 
men  into  them.  He  was  going  himself 
when  Don  Benito  grasped  his  arm. 

"  What!  have  you  saved  my  life,  se- 
flor,  and  are  you  now  going  to  throw 
away  your  own  ?" 

The  officers  also,  for  reasons  con- 
nected with  their  interests  and  those  of 
the  voyage,  and  a  duty  owing  to  the 
owners,  strongly  objected  against  their 
commander's  going.  Weighing  their 
remonstrances  a  moment,  Captain  De- 
lano felt  bound  to  remain  ;  appointing 
his  chief  mate — an  athletic  and  reso- 
lute man,  who  had  been  a  privateer's- 
man,  and,  as  his  enemies  whispered,  a 
pirate — to  head  the  party.  The  more  to 
encourage  the  sailors,  they  were  told, 
that  the  Spanish  captain  considered  his 
ship  as  good  as  lost ;  that  she  and  her 
cargo,  including  some  gold  and  silver, 
were  worth  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
doubloons.  Take  her,  and  no  small 
part  should  be  theirs.  The  sailors  re- 
plied with  a  shout. 

The  fugitives  had  now  almost  gained 
an  offing.  It  was  nearly  night;  but 
the  moon  was  rising.  After  hard,  pro- 
longed pulling,  the  boats  came  up  on 
the  ship's  quarters,  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance laying  upon  their  oars  to  dis- 


charge their  muskets.  Having  no  bul- 
lets to  return,  the  negroes  sent  their 
yells.  But,  upon  the  second  volley, 
Indian-like,  they  hurtled  their  hatchets. 
One  took  off  a  sailor's  fingers.  Another 
struck  the  whale-boat's  bow,  cutting  off 
the  rope  there,  and  remaining  stuck  in 
the  gunwale  like  a  woodman's  axe. 
Snatching  it,  quivering  from  its  lodg- 
ment, the  mate  hurled  it  back.  The 
returned  gauntlet  now  stuck  in  the 
ship's  broken  quarter-gallery,  and  bo 
remained. 

The  negroes  giving  too  hot  a  recep- 
tion, the  whites  kept  a  more  respectful 
distance.  Hovering  now  just  out  of 
reach  of  the  hurtling  hatchets,  they, 
with  a  view  to  the  close  encounter 
which  must  soon  come,  sought  to  de- 
coy the  blacks  into  entirely  disarming 
themselves  of  their  most  murderous 
weapons  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  by 
foolishly  flinging  them,  as  missiles, 
short  of  the  mark,  into  the  sea.  But 
ere  long  perceiving  the  stratagem,  the 
negroes  desisted,  though  not  before 
many  of  them  had  to  replace  their  lost 
hatchets  with  handspikes ;  an  exchange 
which,  as  counted  upon,  proved  in  the 
end  favorable  to  the  assailants. 

Meantime,  with  a  strong  wind,  the 
ship  still  clove  the  water;  the  boats 
alternately  fulling  behind,  and  pulling 
up,  to  discharge  fresh  volleys. 

The  fire  was  mostly  directed  towards 
the  stern,  since  there,  chiefly,  the  ne- 
groes, at  present,  were  clustering.  But 
to  kill  or  maim  the  negroes  was  not 
the  object.  To  take  them,  with  the 
ship,  was  the  object.  To  do  it,  the  ship 
must  be  boarded ;  which  could  not  be 
done  by  boats  while  she  was  sailing  so 
fast 

A  thought  now  struck  the  mate.  Ob- 
serving the  Spanish  boys  still  aloft, 
high  as  they  could  get,  he  called  to  them 
to  descend  to  the  yards,  and  cut  adrift 
the  sails.  It  was  done.  About  this 
time,  owing  to  causes  hereafter  to  be 
shown,  two  Spaniards,  in  the  dress  of 
sailors  and  conspicuously  showing  them- 
selves, were  killed ;  not  by  volleys,  but 
by  deliberate  marksman's  shots ;  while, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  by  one  of  the 
general  discharges,  Atufal,  the  black, 
and  the  Spaniard  at  the  helm  likewise 
were  killed.  What  now,  with  the  loss 
of  the  sails,  and  loss  of  leaders,  the  ship 
became  unmanageable  to  the  negroes. 

With  creaking  masts,  she  came  heavi- 
ly round  to  the  wind ;  the  prow  slowly 
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swinging,  into  view  of  the  boats,  its 
skeleton  gleaming  in  the  horizontal 
moonlight,  and  casting  a  gigantic  ribbed 
shadow  upon  the  water.  One  extended 
arm  of  the  ghost  seemed  beckoning 
the  whites  to  avenge  it. 

"Follow  your  leader !"  cried  the 
mate ;  and,  one  on  each  bow,  the  boats 
boarded.  Scaling-spears  and  cutlasses 
crossed  hatchets  and  hand- spikes.  Hud- 
dled upon  the  long-boat  amidships,  the 
negresses  raised  a  wailing  chant,  whose 
chorus  was  the  clash  of  the  steel. 

For  a  time,  the  attack  wavered ;  the 
negroes  wedging  themselves  to  beat  it 
back ;  the  half-repelled  sailors,  as  yet 
unable  to  gain  a  footing,  fighting  as 
troopers  in  the  saddle,  one  leg  sideways 
flung  over  the  bulwarks,  and  one  with- 
out, plying  their  cutlasses  like  carters' 
whips.  But  in  vain.  They  were  al- 
most overborne,  when,  rallying  them- 
selves into  a  squad  as  one  man,  with  a 
huzza,  they  sprang  inboard;  where, 
entangled,  they  involuntarily  separated 
again.  For  a  few  breaths'  space,  there 
was  a  vague,  muffled,  inner  sound,  as 
of  submerged  sword-fish  rushing  hither 
and  thither  through  shoals  of  black-fish. 
Soon,  in  a  reunited  band,  and  joined  by 
the  Spanish  seamen,  the  whites  came  to 
the  surface,  irresistibly  driving  the  ne- 
groes toward  the  stern.  But  a  barricade 
of  casks  and  sacks,  from  side  to  side,  had 
been  thrown  up  by  the  mainmast.  Here 
the  negroes  faced  about,  and  though 
scorning  peace  or  truce,  yet  fain  would 
have  had  a  respite.  But,  without  pause, 
overleaping  the  barrier,  the  unflagging 
sailors  again  closed.  Exhausted,  the 
blacks  now  fought  in  despair.  Their 
red  tongues  lolled,  wolf-like,  from  their 
black  mouths.  But  the  pale  sailors' 
teeth  were  set ;  not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
and,  in  five  minutes  more,  the  ship  was 
won. 

Nearly  a  score  of  the  negroes  were 
killed.  Exclusive  of  those  by  the  balls, 
many  were  mangled;  their  wounds — 
mostly  inflicted  by  the  long-edged  scal- 
ing-spears— resembling  those  shaven 
ones  of  the  English  at  Preston  Pans, 
made  by  the  poled  scythes  of  the  High- 
landers. On  the  other  side,  none  were 
killed,  though  several  were  wounded; 
some  severely,  including  the  mate. 
The  surviving  negroes  were  temporarily 
secured,  and  the  ship,  towed  back  into 
the  harbor  at  midnight,  once  more  lay 
anchored. 

Omitting  the  incidents  and  arrange- 


ments ensuing,  suffice  it  that,  after  two 
days  spent  in  refitting,  the  two  ships 
sailed  in  company  for  Conception,  in 
Chili,  and  thence  for  Lima,  in  Peru ; 
where,  before  the  vice-regal  courts,  the 
whole  affair,  from  the  beginning,  under- ' 
went  investigation. 

Though,  midway  on  the  passage,  the 
ill-fated  Spaniard,  relaxed  from  con- 
straint, showed  some  signs  of  regaining 
health  with  free-will ;  vet,  agreeably  to 
his  own  foreboding,  shortly  before  ar- 
riving at  Lima,  he  relapsed,  finally 
becoming  so  reduced  as  to  be  carried 
ashore  in  arms.  Hearing  of  his  story 
and  plight,  one  of  the  many  religious 
institutions  of  the  City  of  Kings  opened 
an  hospitable  refuge  to  him,  where  both 
physician  and  priest  were  his  nurse*, 
and  a  member  of  the  order  volunteered 
to  be  his  one  special  guardian  and  con- 
soler, by  night  and  by  day. 

The  following  extracts,  translated 
from  one  of  the  official  Spanish  docu- 
ments, will  it  is  hoped,  shed  light  on 
tthe  preceding  narrative,  as  well  as,  in 
the  first  place,  reveal  the  true  port  of 
departure  and  true  history  of  the  San 
Dominick's  voyage,  down  to  the  time 
of  her  touching  at  the  island  of  St. 
Maria. 

But,  ere  the  extracts  come,  it  may  be 
well  to  preface  them  with  a  remark. 

The  document  selected,  from  among 
many  others,  for  partial  translation,  con- 
tains the  deposition  of  Benito  Cereno ; 
the  first  taken  in  the  case.  Some  dis- 
closures therein  were,  at  the  time, 
held  dubious  for  both  learned  and 
natural  reasons.  The  tribunal  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  deponent,  not 
undisturbed  in  his  mind  by  recent 
events,  raved  of  some  things  which  could 
never  have  happened.  But  subsequent 
depositions  of  the  surviving  sailors, 
bearing  out  the  revelations  of  their 
captain  in  several  of  the  strangest  par- 
ticulars, gave  credence  to  the  rest.  So 
that  the  tribunal,  in  its  final  decision, 
rested  its  capital  sentences  upon  state- 
ments which,  had  they  looked  confirma- 
tion, it  would  have  deemed  it  but  duty 
to  reject. 


I,  Don  Jose  de  Abos  and  Padilla, 
His  Majesty's  Notary  for  the  Royal 
Revenue,  and  Register  of  this  Province, 
and  Notary  Public  of  the  Holy  Crusade 
of  this  Bishopric,  etc. 

Do  certify  and  declare,  as  much  as  is 
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[Dec^ 


requisite  in  law,  that,  in  the  criminal 
cause  commenced  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  month  of  September,  in  the  year 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
against  the  Senegal  negroes  of  the  ship 
San  Dominick,  the  following  declaration 
before  me  was  made. 

Declaration  of  the  first  witness,  Don  Bskito 
Csnsno. 

The  same  day,  And  month,  and  year,  His 
Honor,  Doctor  Juan  Martinez  de  Rosas, 
Councilor  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  this  King- 
dom, and  learned  in  the  law  of  this  Intendency, 
ordered  the  captain  of  the  ship  San  Dominica. 
Don  Benito  Cereno,  to  appear;  which  he  did 
in  his  litter,  attended  by  the  monk  Infeles ;  of 
whom  he  received,  before  Don  Jose  do  Aboa 
and  Padilla,  Notary  Public  of  tho  Holy  Cru- 
sade,  the  oath,  which  he  took  by  God,  our 
Lord,  and  a  sign  of  the  Cross ;  under  which  he 
promised  to  tell  the  truth  of  whatever  he  should 
know  and  should  be  asked ; — and  being  inter- 
rogated agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  the  act 
commencing  the  process,  he  said,  that  on  the 
twentieth  of  May  last,  he  set  sail  with  his  ship 
from  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  bound  to  that  of 
Callao ;  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try and  one  hundred  and  sixty  blacks,  of  both 
sexes,  mostly  belonging  to  Don  Alexandre 
Aranda,  gentleman,  of  the  city  of  Mendoza; 
that  the  crew  of  the  ship  consisted  of  thirty-six 
men,  beside  the  persons  who  went  as  passen- 
gers ;  that  the  negroes  were  in  part  as  follows : 

VHere,  in  the  original,folloios  a  list  of  some 
fifty  names,  descriptions,  and  ages,  compiled 
from  certain  recovered  documents  ofAranaa's, 
and  also  from  recollections  of  ike  deponent, 
from  which  portions  only  are  extracted.] 

— One,  from  about  eighteen  to  nineteen 
years,  named  Jose,  and  this  was  the  man  that 
waited  upon  his  master,  Don  Alexandra,  and 
who  speaks  well  the  Spanish,  having  served 
him  four  or  five  years ;  *  *  *  a  mulatto,  named 
Francisco,  the  oabin  steward,  of  a  good  person 
and  voice,  having  sung  in  the  Valparaiso 
churches,  native  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  aged  about  thirty-five  years.  *  *  *  A 
smart  negro,  named  Dago,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  grave-digger  among  the  Spani- 
ards, sged  forty-six  yoars.  *  *  *  Pour  old 
negroes,  born  in  Africa,  from  sixty  to  seventy, 
'  but  sound,  oalkers  by  trade,  whose  names  are 
ss  follows :— the  first  was  named  Muri,  and  he 
was  killed  (as  was  also  his  son  namod  Dia- 
melo);  the  second,  Nacta;  the  third,  Yola, 
likewise  killed;  the  fourth.  Ghofan;  and  six 
full-grown  negroes,  aged  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five,  all  raw,  and  born  among  the  Ashantees — 
Matiluqui,  Yan,  Lecbe,  Mapenda.  Yambaio, 
Akim;  four  of  whom  were  killed;  *  *  *  a 
powerful  negro  named  Atufal,  who,  being 
supposed  to  nave  been  a  chief  in  Africa,  his 
owners  set  great  store  by  htm.  •  •  *  And  a 
small  negro  of  Senegal,  out  some  years  among 
the  Spaniards,  aged  abont  thirty,  which  negro's 
name  was  Babo;  *  *  *  that  he  does  not  re- 
member the  names  of  the  others,  but  that  still 
expecting  the  residue  of  Don  Alexandre's  pa- 
pers will  be  found,  will  then  take  due  account 
of  them  all,  and  remit  to  the  court;  *  *  *  and 
thirty-nine  women  and  children  of  all  ages. 


[After  the  catalogue,  the  deposition  got*  am  m 

•  •  •  That  all  the  negroes  slept  upon  deck, 
as  is  oustomsry  in  this  navigation,  and  none 
wore  fetters,  because  the  owner,  his  friend 
Aranda,  told  him  that  they  were  all  tractable; 
•  *  ♦  that  on  the  seventh  day  after  leaving 

Sort,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the 
paniards  boing  asleep  except  the  two  offioext 
on  the  watch,  who  were  the  boatswain,  Joan 
Bobles,  and  the  carpenter,  Juan  Bantiata 
Gayeto,  and  the  helmsman  and  his  boy,  the 
negroes  revolted  suddenly,  wounded  danger- 
ously the  boatswain  and  the  carpenter,  and 
successively  killed  eighteen  men  of  those  who 
were  sleeping  upon  deck,  some  with  hand- 
spikes and  hatchets,  and  others  by  throwing 
them  alive  overboard,  after  tying  them ;  that 
of  the  Spaniards  upon  deck,  they  left  about 
seven,  as  he  thinks,  alive  and  tied,  to  manoeu- 
vre the  ship,  and  three  or  four  more,  who  hid 
themselves,  remained  also  alive.  Although  in 
the  act  of  revolt  the  negroes  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  hatchway,  six  or  seven  wounded 
went  through  it  to  the  cockpit,  without  any 
hindrance  on  their  part;  that  in  the  act  of 
revolt,  the  mate  and  another  person,  whose 
name  he  does  not  recollect,  attempted  to  cosns 
up  through  the  hatchway,  but  bavins;  been 
wounded  at  the  onset,  they  were  obliged  to 
return  to  the  cabin ;  that  thedeponent  resolved 
at  break  of  day  to  come  up  the  companion- 
way,  where  the  negro  Babo  was,  being  the 
ringleader,  and  Atufal,  who  assisted  him,  and 
having  spoken  to  them,  exhorted  them  to  cease 
committing  such  atrocities,  asking  them,  at  the 
same  time,  what  they  wanted  and  intended  to 
do,  offering,  himself,  to  obey  their  commands; 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  throw,  in  his 
presence,  three  men.  alive  and  tied,  overboard  ; 
that  they  told  the  deponent  to  came  np,  and 
that  they  would  not  kill  him;  which  having 
done,  the  negro  Babo  asked  him  whether  there 
were  in  those  seas  any  negro  countries  where 
they  might  bo  carried,  and  he  answered  them. 
No ;  that  tho  negro  Babo  afterwards  told  him 
to  carry  them  to  Senegal,  or  to  the  neighboring 
islands  of  St  Nicholas ;  and  he  answered,  that 
this  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  great 
distance,  the  necessity  involved  of  rounding 
Cape  Horn,  the  bad  condition  of  the  vessel 
the  want  of  provisions,  sails,  and  water;  bat 
that  the  negro  Babo  replied  to  him  he  mast 
carry  them  in  any  wsy ;  that  they  would  do 
and  conform  themselves  to  everything  ibe 
deponent  should  require  as  to  eating  and 
drinking ;  that  after  a  long  conference,  being 
absolutely  compelled  to  please  them,  for  they 
threatened  him  to  kill  all  the  whites  if  they 
were  not,  at  all  events,  carried  to  Senegal, 
he  told  them  that  what  was  most  wanting  for 
the  voyage  was  water;  that  they  would  go 
near  the  eosst  to  take  it,  and  thence  they 
would  proceed  on  their  course;  that  the  negro 
Babo  agreed  to  it;  and  the  deponent  steered 
towards  the  intermediate  ports,  hoping  to  meet 
some  Spanish  or  foreign  vessel  that  would  save 
them ;  that  within  ten  or  eleven  days  they  saw 
the  land,  and  continued  their  course  by  it  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nasca;  that  the  deponent  ob- 
served that  the  negroes  were  now  restless  and 
mutinous,  because  he  did  not  effect  the  taking 
in  of  water,  the  negro  Babo  having  rsjosdred, 
with  threats,  that  it  should  be  done,  without 
fail  the  following  day ;  he  told  him  he  saw 
plainly  that  the  coast  was  steep,  and  the  rivers 
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designated  in  the  maps  were  not  to  be  found, 
with  other  reasons  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances; that  the  best  way  wonld  be  to  go 
to  tho  island  of  Santa  Maria,  whore  they 
might  water  and  victual  easily,  it  being  a 
desert  island,  as  the  foreigners  did ;  that  the 
deponent  did  not  go  to  Pisco,  that  was  near, 
nor  make  any  other  port  of  the  coast,  because 
tho  negro  Babo  had  intimated  to  htm  several 
times,  that  he  would  kill  all  the  whites  the  very 
moment  he  should  perceive  any  city,  town,  or 
settlement  of  any  kind  on  the  shores  to  which 
they  should  be  carried :  that  having  determined 
to  go  to  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  as  the  de- 
ponent had  planned,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
whether,  in  the  passage  or  in  the  island  itself, 
they  could  find  any  vessel  that  should  favor 
them,  or  whether  he  could  escape  from  it  in  a 
boat  to  the  neighboring  coast  of  Arruco ;  to 
adopt  (he  necessary  means  ho  immediately 
changed  his  course,  steering  for  the  island; 
that  the  negroes  Babo  and  Atufal  held  daily 
conferences,  in  which  they  discussed  what 
was  necessary  for  their  design  of  returning 
to  Senegal,  whether  they  were  to  kill  all  tho 
Spaniards,  and  particularly  tho  deponent ;  that 
eight  days  after  parting  from  the  coast  of 
Nasca,  the  deponent  being  on  the  watch  a 
little  after  day-break,  and  soon  after  the  ne- 
groes had  their  meeting,  the  negro  Babo  came 
to  the  place  where  the  deponent  was.  and  told 
him  that  he  had  determined  to  kill  his  master. 
Don  Alexandra  Aranda,  both  because  he  ana 
his  companions  could  not  otherwise  be  sure 
of  their  liberty,  and  that,  to  keep  the  seamen 
in  subjection,  lie  wanted  to  prepare  a  warning 
of  what  road  they  should  be  made  to  take  did 
they  or  any  of  them  oppose  him ;  and  that,  by 
means  of  the  death  ot  Don  Alexandra,  that 
warning  would  best  be  given ;  but,  that  what 
this  last  meant,  the  deponent  did  not  at  the 
time  comprehend,  nor  could  not,  further  than 
that  the  death  of  Don  Alexandra  was  intended ; 
and  moreover,  the  negro  Babo  proposed  to 
the  deponent  to  call  the  mate  Kaneds,  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  cabin,  before  the  thing 
was  done,  for  fear,  as  the  deponent  understood 
it,  that  the  mate,  who  was  a  good  navigator, 
should  bo  killed  with  Don  Alexandra  and  tho 
rest ;  that  the  deponent,  who  was  tho  friend, 
from  youth,  of  Don  Alexandra,  prayed  ana 
conjured,  but  all  was  useless;  for  the  negro 
Babo  answered  him  that  tho  thing  could  not 
be  prevented,  and  that  all  the  Spaniards  risked 
their  death  if  they  should  attempt  to  frustrato 
hia  will  in  this  matter,  or  any  other;  that,  in 
this  conflict,  the  deponent  called  the  mate, 
Raneds,  who  was  forced  to  go  apart,  and  im- 
mediately 'the  negro  Babo  commanded  the 
Ashantee  Martinqui  and  the  Ashantee  Lecbo 
to  go  and  commit  tho  murder;  that  those  two 
went  down  with  hatchets  to  the  berth  of  Don 
Alexandra;  that,  yet  half  alive  and  mangled, 
they  dragged  him  on  deck;  that  they  were 

foing  to  throw  him  overboard  in  that  state, 
ut  the  negro  Babo  stopped  them,  bidding  the 
murder  be  completed  on  the  deck  before,  him, 
which  was  done,  when,  by  his  orders,  the 
body  was  carried  below,  forward ;  that  nothing 
2nore  was  seen  of  it  by  tho  deponent  for  throe 
days ;  *  •  •  that  Don  Alonzo  Sidonia,  an  old 
man,  long  resident  at  Valparaiso,  and  lately 
appointed  to  a  civil  office  in  Peru,  whither  he 
had  taken  passage,  waa  at  the  time  sleeping  in 
the  berth  opposite  Don  Alexandra's;  that, 
awakening  at  his  cries,  surprised  by  them, 
and  at  the  sight  of  the  negroes  with  their 


bloody  hatchets  in  their  hands,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea  through  a  window  which  was 
near  him,  and  was  drowned,  without  it  being 
in  the  power  of  the  deponent  to  assist  or  take 
him  up ;  •  •  •  that,  a  short  time  after  killing 
Aranda,  they  brought  upon  deck  his  german- 
cousin,  of  middle-age,  Don  Francisco  Mrs*, 
of  Mondoza,  and  the  young  Don  Joaquin, 
Marques  de  Aramboalaza,  then  lately  from 
Spain,  with  his  Spanish  servant  Ponco,  and 
the  three  young  clerks  of  Aranda,  Jose  Mo- 
sairi,  Lorenzo  Bargos,  and  Hermenegildo 
Oandix,  all  of  Cadiz ;  that  Don  Joaquin  and 
Hermenegildo  Gandix,  the  negro  Babo  for 

Eurposes  hereafter  to  appear,  preserved  alive; 
ut  Don  Francisco  Masa,  Jose  Mosairi,  and 
Lorenzo  Bargas,  with  Ponce  the  servant,  be- 
side the  boatswain,  Juan  Robles,  the  boat- 
swain's mates,  Manuel  Viscaya  and  Roderigo 
Hurt  a,  and  four  of  the  sailors,  the  negro  Babo 
ordered  to  be  thrown  alive  into  the  sea.  al- 
though they  made  no  resistance,  nor  begged 
for  anything  else  but  mercy;  that  the  boot- 
swain,  Juan  Robles,  who  knew  how  to  swim, 
kept  the  longest  above  water,  making  acts  ot 
contrition,  and,  in  the  lost  words  he  uttered, 
char^ed'this  deponent  to  cause  mass  to  be  said 
for  his  soul  to  our  Lady  of  Succor:  •  *  * 
that,  during  the  three  days  which  followed, 
the  deponent,  uncertain  what  fate  had  befallen 
the  remains  of  Don  t  Alexandra,  frequently 
asked  the  negro  Babo  where  they  wore,  and, 
if  still  on  board,  whether  they  were  to  be  pro- 
served  for  interment  ashore,  entreating  him 
so  to  order  it;  that  the  negro  Babo  answered 
nothing  till  the  fourth  day,  when  at  sunrise, 
the  deponent  coming  on  deck,  the  negro  Babo 
showed  him  a  skeleton,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  ship's  proper  figure-head,  the 
image  of  Christopher  Colon,  the  discoverer  of 
the  New  World ;  that  the  negro  Babo  asked 
him  whose  skeleton  that  was,  and  whether, 
from  its  whiteness,  he  should  not  think  it  a 
white's;  that,  upon  his  covering  his  face,  tho 
negro  Babo,  coming  close,  said  words  to  this 
effect:  "Koep  faith  with  the  blacks  from  here 
to  Senegal,  or  you  shall  in  spirit,  as  now  in 
body,  follow  your  leader,"  pointing  to  the 
prow;  *  *  *  that  the  same  morning  the  negro 
Babo  took  by  succession  each  Spaniard  tor- 
ward,  and  asked  him  whose  skeleton  that  was, 
and  whether,  from  its  whiteness,  ho  should 
not  think  it  a  white's;  that  each  Spaniard 
covered  his  face ;  that  then  to  each  the  negro 
Babo  repeated  the  words  in  the  first  place  said 
to  the  deponent;  •  *  *  that  they  (tne  Spani- 
ards), being  then  assembled  ait,  the  negro 
Babo  harangued  them,  saying  that  he  had 
now  done  all;  that  the  deponent  (as  navigator 
for  the  negroes]  might  pursue  his  course, 
warning  him  ana  all  of  them  that  they  should, 
soul  and  body,  go  the  way  of  Don  Alexandra 
if  ho  saw  them  (the  Spaniards)  speak  or  plot 
anything  against  them  (the  negroes) — a  threat 
which  was  repeated  every  day;  that,  before 
the  events  last  mentioned,  they  had  tied  the 
cook  to  throw  him  overboard,  for  it  is  not 
known  what  thing  they  heard  him  speak,  but 
finally  the  negro  Babo  spared  his  life,  at  the 
request  of  the  deponent ;  that  a  few  days  after, 
tho  deponent,  endeavoring  not  to  omit  any 
means  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  remaining 
whites,  spoke  to  the  negroes  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  agreed  to  draw  up  a  paper,  signed 
by  the  deponent  and  tho  sailors  who  could 
write,  as  also  by  the  negro  Babo.  for  himself 
and  all  the  blacks,  in  which  tne  deponent 
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obliged  himself  to  carry  them  to  Senegal,"  and 
they  not  to  kill  any  more,  and  he  formally 
to  make  over  to  them  the  ship,  with  the  cargo, 
with  which  they  were  for  that  time  satisfied 
and  quieted  *  *  *  Bat  the  next  day,  the  more 
sorely  to  guard  against  the  sailors'  escape, 
the  negro  Babo  commanded  all  the  boats  to 
be  destoyed  bat  the  long-boat,  which  was  un- 
seaworthy,  and  another,  a  cutter  in  good  con- 
dition, which,  knowing  it  would  yet  be  wanted 
for  lowering  the  water  casks,  he  had  it  low- 
ered down  into  tho  hold. 

****** 

[  Various  particulars  of  the  prolonged  and 
perplexed  navigation  ensuing  here  follow, 
with  incidents  of  a  calamitous  calm,  from 
which  portion  one  passage  is  extracted,  to 
wit:] 

—That  on  tho  fifth  day  of  the  calm,  all  on 
board  suffering  much  from  the  heat,  and  want 
of  water,  and  five  having  died  in  fits,  and  mad, 
the  negroes  became  irritable,  and  for  a  chance 
feature,  which  they  deemed  suspicious  — 
though  it  was  harmless— made  by  the  mate, 
Baneds,  to  the  deponent,  in  the  act  of  handing 
a  quadrant,  they  killed  him ;  but  that  for  this 
they  afterwards  were  sorry,  the  mate  being 
the  only  remaining  navigator  on  board,  except 
the  deponent. 

•  ♦  •  •  * 

—That  omitting  other  events,  which  daily 
happened,  and  which  can  only  serve  uselessly 
to  recall  past  misfortunes  and  conflicts,  after 
seventy-three  days'  navigation,  reckoned  from 
the  time  they  sailed  from  Nasca,  during  which 
they  navigated  under  a  scanty  allowance  of 
water,  and  were  afflicted  with  the  calms  before 
mentioned,  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  seventeenth  of  the 
month  of  August,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  hour  they  cast  anchor  very 
near  the  American  ship.  Bachelor's  Delight, 
which  lay  in  the  same  bay,  commanded  by 
the  generous  Captain  Amasa  Delano ;  but  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  had  already 
descried  the  port,  and  the  negroes  became  un- 
easy, as  soon  as  at  distanco  tney  saw  the  ship, 
not  having  expected  to  see  one  there ;  that  the 
negro  Babo  pacified  them,  assuring  them  that 
no  fear  need  be  had;  that  straightway  he 
ordered  the  figure  on  the  bow  to  be  covered 
with  canvas,  as  for  repairs,  and  had  the  decks 
a  little  set  in  order ;  that  for  a  time  the  negro 
Babo  and  the  negro  Atufal  conferred;  that  the 
negro  Atufal  was  for  sailing  away,  but  the 
negro  Babo  would  not,  and,  by  himself,  cast 
about  what  to  do ;  that  at  last  he  came  to  the 
deponent,  proposing  to  him  to  say  and  do  all 
that  the  deponent  declares  to  havo  said  and 
done  to  the  American  captain;  •  •  • 
*         •         •  that  the  negro  Babo 

warned  him  that  if  he  varied  in  the  least,  or 
uttered  any  word,  or  gave  any  look  that 
should  give  the  least  intimation  of  the  post 
ovents  or  present  state,  he  would  instantly 
kill  him,  with  all  his  companions,  showing  a 
dagger,  which  he  carried  hid,  saying  some- 
thing which,  as  he  understood  it,  meant  that 
that  dagger  would  be  alert  as  his  eve;  that 
the  negro  Babo  then  announced  the  plan  to  all 
his  companions,  which  pleased  them ;  that  he 
then,  the  better  to  disguise  the  truth,  devised 
many  expedients,  in  some  of  them  uniting  de- 
ceit and  defense;  that  of  this  sort  was  the 
device  of  the  six  Ashantees  before  named,  who 
were  his  bravoes;  that  them  he  stationed  on 
the  break  of  the  poop,  as  if  to  clean  certain 


hatchets  (in  cases,  which  were  part  of  the 
cargo),  but  in  reality  to  use  them,  and  distri- 
bute them  at  need,  and  at  a  given  word  he 
told  them  that,  among  other  devices,  was  the 
device  of  presenting  Atufal,  his  right-hand 
man,  as  chained,  though  in  a  moment  the 
chains  could  be  dropped;  that  in  every  parti- 
cular he  informed  tne  deponent  what  jwirt  be 
was  expected  to  enact  in  every  device,  and 
what  story  he  was  to  tell  on  every  occasion, 
always  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if 
he  varied  in  the  least:  that,  conscious  that 
many  of  tho  negroes  would  be  turbulent,  the 
negro  Babo  appointed  the  four  aged  negroes, 
who  wore  coikers,  to  keep  what  domestic 
ordor  they  could  on  tho  decks ;  that  again  and 
again  he  harangued  the  Spaniards  and  his 
companions,  informing  them  of  his  intent, 
and  of  his  devices,  and  of  the  invented  story 
that  this  deponent  was  to  tell,  charging  them 
lest  any  of  them  varied  from  that  story;  that 
these  arrangements  were  made  and  matured 
during  the  interval  of  two  or  throe  hours,  be- 
tween their  first  sighting  the  ship  and  the 
arrival  on  board  of  Captain  Amasa  Delano; 
that  this  happened  about  half-past  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Captain  Amasa  De- 
lano coming  in  his  boat,  and  all  gladly  receiv- 
ing him ;  that  the  deponent,  as  well  as  he  could 
force  himself,  acting  then  the  part  of  principal 
owner,  and  a  free  captain  of  the  snip,  told 
Captain  Amasa  Delano,  when  called  upon, 
that  .ho  came  from  Buenos  Ayres,  bound  ts 
Lima,  with  three  hundred  negroes;  that  off 
Cope  Horn,  and  in  a  subsequent  fever,  many 
negroes  had  died ;  that  also,  dv  similar  casual- 
ties, all  the  sea  officers  and  the  greatest  part 

of  the  crew  had  died. 

«  •  •  *  • 

[And  so  the  deposition  goes  on,  circumstan- 
tially recounting  the  fictitious  story  dictated 
to  the  deponent  oy  Babo,  and  through  the  de- 
ponent imposed  upon  Captain  Delano;  and 
also  recounting  the  friendly  offers  of  Captain 
Delano,  with  other  things,  but  all  of  which  is 
here  omitted.  After  the  fictitious,  strange 
story,  etc.,  the  deposition  proceeds  ••] 

— that  the  generous  Captain  Amasa  Delano 
remained  on  board  all  the  day,  till  he  left  the 
ship  anchored  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
deponent  speaking  to  him  always  of  his  pre- 
tended misfortunes,  under  tho  fore-mentioned 
principles,  without  having  had  it  in  his  power  to 
tell  a  single  word,  or  give  him  the  least  hint, 
that  be  might  know  tho  truth  and  state  of 
things;  because  the  negro  Babo,  performing 
the  office  of  an  officious  servant  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  submission  of  the  humble  slave, 
did  not  leave  the  deponent  one  moment ;  that 
this  was  in  order  to  observe  the  deponent's 
actions  and  words,  for  the  negro  Babo  wider- 
stands  woll  the  Spanish;  and  besides,  there 
were  thereabout  some  others  who  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  and  likewise  understood 
the  Spanish ;  *  *  *  that  upon  one  occasion, 
while  deponent  was  standing  on  the  deck  con- 
versing with  Amasa  Delano,  by  a  secret  sign 
the  negro  Babo  drew  him  (the  deponent)  aside, 
the  act  appearing  as  if  originating  with  the 
deponent;  that  then,  he  being  drawn  aside. 
the  negro  Babo  proposed  to  him  to  gam  from 
Amasa  Delano  full  particulars  about  his  ship, 
and  crew,  and  arms ;  that  the  deponent  asked 
"  For  what  7''  that  the  negro  Babo  answered 
be  might  conceive ;  that,  grieved  at  the  pros- 
pect of  what  might  overtake  the  generous 
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Captain  Amasa  Delano,  the  deponent  at  first 
refused  to  ask  the  desired  questions,  and  used 
every  argument  to  induce  the  negro  Babo  to 

S've  up  this  new  design ;  that  the  negro  Babo 
owed  the  point  of  his  dagger;  that,  after  the 
information  nad  been  obtained,  the  negro  Babo 
again  drew  him  aside,  telling  him  that  that 
very  night  he  (the  deponent)  would  be  captain 
of  two  ships,  instead  of  one,  for  that,  great 
part  of  the  American's  ship's  crew  being  to 
do  absent  fishing,  the  six  Ashantees,  without 
any  one  else,  would  easily  take  it;  that  at 
this  timo  he  said  other  things  to  the  same  pur- 
pose; that  no  entreaties  availed;  that,  before 
Amasa  Delano's  coming  on  board,  no  hint  had 
been  given  touching  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship :  that  to  prevent  this  project  the  de- 
ponent was  powerless;  •  •  *  — that  in  some 
things  his  memory  is  confused,  he  cannot  dis- 
tinctly recall  every  event;  •  •  •  --that  as 
soon  as  they  had  cast  anchor  at  six  of  the 
clock  in  the  evening,  as  has  before  been 
stated,  the  American  Captain  took  loave  to 
return  to  his  vessel ;  that  upon  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, which  the  deponent  believes  to  have 
come  from  God  and  his  angels,  he,  after  the 
farewell  had  been  said,  followed  the  generous 
Captain  Amasa  Delano  as  far  as  the  gunwale, 
where  he  stayed,  under  pretense  of  taking 
loavo,  until  Amasa  Delano  should  have  been 
seated  in  his  boat;  that  on  shoving  off,  the 
deponent  sprang  from  tho  gunwale  into  the 
boat,  and  fell  into  it,  he  knows  not  how,  God 
guarding  him ;  that— 

*  *  •  ♦  ♦ 

[Here,  in  the  original,  follows  the  account 
of  what  further  happened,  at  the  escape,  and 
how  the  San  Dominxck  woe  retaken^  and  of 
the  passage  to  the  coast ;  including  in  the  re- 
cital many  expressions  of  "  eternal  gratitude'' 
to  the  "generous  Captain  Amasa  Delano." 
The  deposition  then  proceeds  with  recapitula- 
tory remarks,  and  a  partial  r enumeration  of 
the  negroes,  making  record  of  their  individual 
part  in  the  past  events,  with  a  view  to  furnish- 
ing, according  to  command  of  the  court,  the 
data  whereon  to  found  the  criminal  sentences 
to  be  pronounced.  From  this  portion  is  the 
following:] 

•—That  he  believes  that  all  the  negroes, 
though  not  in  the  first  place  knowing  to  the 
design  of  revolt,  when  it  was  accomplished, 
approved  it  *  *  *  That  the  negro,  Jos6, 
eighteen  years  old,  and  in  the  personal  service 
oi  Don  Alexandro,  was  the  one  who  communi- 
cated the  information  to  the  negro  Babo, 
about  tho  stato  of  things  in  the  cabin,  before 
the  revolt ;  that  this  is  known,  because,  in  the 
preceding  midnight,  he  use  to  come  from  his 
berth,  which  was  under  his  master's,  in  the 
cabin,  to  the  deck  where  the  ringleader  and 
his  associates  were,  and  had  secret  conversa- 
tions with  the  negro  Babo,  in  which  he  was 
several  times  seen  bv  the  mate;  that,  ono 
night,  the  mate  drove  him  away  twico ;  *  * 
that  this  same  negro  Jose,  was  the  one  who, 
without  being  commanded  to  do  so  by  tho 
negro  Babo,  as  Lecbe  and  Martinqui  were, 
stabbed  his  master,  Don  Alexandro,  after  ho 
had  been  dragged  half-lifeless  to  the  deck; 

*  *  that  the  mulatto  steward,  Francisco, 
was  of  the  first  band  of  revolters,  that  he  was, 
in  all  thing?,  the  creature  and  tool  of  the  negro 
Babo;  that,  to  make  his  court,  he,  just  before 
a  repast  in  the  cabin,  proposed,  to  the  negro 
Babo,  poisoning  a  dish  for  the  generous  Cap- 
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tain  Amasa  Delano;  this  is  known  and  be- 
lieved, because  the  negroes  have  said  it;  but 
that  the  negro  Babo,  having  another  design, 
forbade  Francisco ;  *  *  that  the  Ashantee 
Lecbe  was  ono  of  the  worst  of  them ;  for  that, 
on  the  day  the  ship  was  retaken,  he  assisted: 
in  the  defense  of  her.  with  a  hatchet  in  each 
hand,  which  one  of  which  he  wounded,  in  the 
breast,  the  chief  mate  of  Amasa  Delano,  in  the 
first  act  of  boarding;  this  all  knew;  that,  in 
sight  of  the  deponent,  Lecbe  struck,  with  a 
hatchet,  Don  Francisco  Masa  when,  by  the 
negro  Babo's  orders,  he  was  carrying  him  to 
throw  him  overboard,  alive ;  beside  partici- 
pating in  the  murder,  before  mentioned,  of 
Don  Alexandro  Aranda,  and  othero  of  the 
cabin-passengers ;  that,  owing  to  the  fury  with 
which  the  Ashantees  fought  in  the  engagement 
with  the  boats,  but  this  Lecbe  and  xan  sur- 
vived ;  that  Yan  was  bad  as  Lecbe ;  that  Yan 
was  the  man  who,  by  Babo's  command,  wil- 
lingly prepared  tho  skeleton  of  Don  Alexandro, 
in  a  way  the  negroes  afterwards  told  the  de- 
ponent, but  which  he,  so  long  as  reason  is  left 
Mm,  can  never  divulge;  that  Yan  and  Lecbe 
were  the  two  who,  in  a  calm  by  night,  riveted 
the  skeleton  to  the  bow ;  this  also  the  negroes 
told  him;  that  the  negro  Babo  was  he  who 
traced  tho  inscription  below  it;  that  the  negro 
Babo  was  the  plotter  from  first  to  last ;  ne 
ordered  every  murder,  and  was  the  helm  and 
keel  of  the  revolt ;  that  Atufal  was  his  lieu- 
tenant in  all ;  but  Atufal,  with  his  own  hand, 
committed  no  murder;  nor  did  the  negro 
Babo;  *  *  that  Atufal  was  shot,  being 
killed  in  the  fight  with  the  boats,  ore  boarding ; 
*  *  that  the  negresses,  of  age,  were  know- 
ing to  the  revolt,  and  testified  themselves 
satisfied  at  the  death  of  their  masters,  Don 
Alexandro;  that,  had  the  negroes  not  re- 
strained them,  they  would  have  tortured  to 
death,  instead  of  simply  killing,  the  Spaniards 
slain  by  command  of  the  negro  Babo ;  that 
the  ncgresses  used  their  utmost  influence  to 
have  the  deponent  made  away  with;  that,  in 
the  various  acts  of  murder,  they  sang  songs 
and  danccdWnot  gaily,  but  solemnly;  and 
before  the  engagement  with  tho  boats,  as  well 
as  during  the  action,  they  sang  melancholy 
songs  to  the  negroes,  and  that  this  melancholy 
tone  was  more  inflaming  than  a  different  one 
would  have  been,  and  was  so  intended ;  that 
all  this  is  believed,  because  the  negroes  havo 
said  it 

—  that  of  the  thirty-six  men  of  the  crew  exclu- 
sive of  the  passengers,  (all  of  whom  are  now 
dead),  which  tho  deponent  had  knowledge  of, 
six  only  remained  alive,  with  four  cabin-boys 
and  ship-boys,  not  included  with  the  crew ;  *  * 
— that  the  negroes  broke  an  arm  of  one  of  the 
cabin-boys  and  gave  him  strokes  with  hat- 
chets. 

[Then  follow  various  random  disclosures 
referring  to  various  periods  of  time.  The 
following  are  extracted :] 

—That  during  the  presence  of  Captain  Amasa 
Delano  on  board,  some  attempts  were  made  by 
the  sailon,  and  one  by  Hermenegildo  Gandix, 
to  convey  hints  to  him  of  the  true  state  of 
affairB ;  but  that  those  attempts  were  ineffec- 
tual, owing  to  fear  of  incurring  death,  and 
furthermore  owing  to  the  devices  which  offered 
contradictions  to  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  as 
well  as  owing  to  the  generosity  and  piety  of 
Amasa  Delano  incapable  of  sounding  such 
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wickedness ;  *  *  •  that  Lays  Galgo,  a 
tailor  about  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  formerly 
of  the  king's  navy,  was  one  of  those  who 
sought  to  convey  tokens  to  Captain  Amasa 
Delano:  but  his  intent,  though  undiscovered, 
being  suspected,  he  was,  on  a  pretense,  made 
to  retire  out  of  Bight,  and  at  last  into  the  hold, 
and  there  was  made  away  with.  This  the 
negroes  have  since  said ;  *  *  *  that  one 
of  mo  ship-boys  feeling,  from  Captain  Amasa 
Delano's  presence,  some  hopes  or  release,  and 
not  having  enough  prudence,  dropped  some 
chance-word  respecting  his  expectations, 
which  being  overheard  and  understood  by  a 
slave-boy  with  whom  he  was  eating  at  the 
time,  the  latter  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a 
knife;  inflicting  a  bad  wound,  but  of  which  the 
boy  is  now  healing ;  that  likewise,  not  long 
before  the  ship  was  Drought  to  anchor,  one  of 
the  seamen,  steering  at  the  time,  endangered 
himself  by  letting  the  blacks  remark  a  certain 
unconscious  hopeful  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance, arising  from  some  cause  similar  to  the 
above;  but  this  sailor,  by  his  heedful  after 
conduct,  escaped ;  *  •  *  that  these  state- 
ments are  made  to  show  the  court  that  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  revolt,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  deponent  and  his  men  to 
act  otherwise  than  they  did;  *  •  * — that 
the  third  clerk,  Hermcncgildo  Gondii,  who 
before  had  been  forced  to  live  among  the  sea- 
men, wearing  a  seaman's  habit,  and  in  all 
respects  appearing  to  be  one  for  the  time ;  he, 
Gandix,  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball  fired 
through  a  mistake  from  the  American  boats 
before  boarding ;  having  in  his  fright  ran  up 
the  mizzen-rigging,  calling  to  the  boats — 
"  don't  board,"  lest  upon  their  boarding  the 
negroes  should  kill  him;  that  this  inducing 
the  Americans  to  believe  he  some  way  favored 
the  cause  of  the  negroes,  they  fired  two  balls 
at  him,  so  that  he  fell  wounded  from  tho  rig- 
ging, and  was  drowned  ia  the  sea;  *  *  • 
—that  the  young  Don  Joaquin,  Marquee  de 
Arambaolaza,  like  Hermenegildo  Gandix,  the 
third  clerk,  was  degraded  to  the  office  and 
appearance  of  a  common  seaman ;  that  upon 
one  occasion  when  Don  Joaquin  shrank,  the 
negro  Babo  commanded  the  Ashantoe  Lecbe 
to  take  tar  and  heat  it,  and  pour  it  upon  Don 
Joaquin's  hands ;    *    *    #    — that  Don  Joa- 

auin  was  killed  owing  to  another  mistake  of 
16  Americans,  but  one  impossible  to  be 
avoided,  as  upon  the  approach,  of  the  boats, 
Don  Joaquin,  with  a  hatchet  tied  edge  out  and 
upright  to  his  hand,  was  made  by  the  negroes 
to  appear  on  the  bulwarks;  whereupon, 
seen  with  arms  in  his  hands  and  in  a  question- 
able attitude,  he  was  shot  for  a  renegade  sea- 
man ;  *  *  *  —that  on  the  person  of  Don 
Joaquin  was  found  secreted  a  jewel,  which,  by 
papers  that  were  discovered,  proved  to  have 
been  meant  fer  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of 
Hercy  in  Lima ;  a  votive  offering,  beforehand 
prepared  and  guarded,  to  attest  his  gratitude, 
when  he  should  have  landed  in  Peru,  his  last 
destination,  for  the  safe  conclusion  of  his  entire 
voyage  from  Spain;  •  •  •  —that  the 
jewel,  with  the  other  effects  of  the  late  Don 
Joaouin,  is  in  the  custody  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Hospital  de  Sacerdotes,  awaiting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  honorable  court;  *  *  *  —that, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  deponent,  as 
well  as  the  haste  in  which  the  boats  departed 
for  the  attack,  the  Americans  were  not  fore- 
warned that  tncre  were,  among  the  apparent 
crew,  a  passenger  and  one  of  the  clenro  dis- 


guised by  the  negro  Babo ;  -  *  *  •  — that, 
beside  tho  negroes  killed  in  the  action,  some 
were  killed  after  the  capture  and  re-anchoring 
at  night,  when  shackled  to  the  ring-bolts  on 
dock;  that  these  deaths  were  committed  by 
the  Bailors,  ere  they  could  be  prevented.  That 
so  soon  as  informed  of  it,  Captain  Amasa  De- 
lano used  all  his  authority,  and,  in  partieulir 
•with  his  own  hand,  struck  down  Martinez 
Gola,  who,  having  found  a  razor  in  the  pocket 
of  an  old  jacket  of  his,  which  one  of  the  shack- 
led negroes  had  on,  was  aiming  it  at  the 
negro's  throat;  that  the  noble  Captain  Amasa 
Delano  afeo  wrenched  from  the  band  of  Bar- 
tholomew Barlo,  a  dagger  secreted  at  the  time 
of  the  massacre  of  the  whites,  with  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  stabbing  a  shackled  negro, 
who,  the  s&me  day,  with  another  negro, 
had  thrown  him  down  and  jumped  npon  him; 

*  *  *  —that,  for  all  the  events,  bemfliag 
through  so  long  a  time,  during  which  the  ship 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  negro  Babo,  he  cannot 
here  give  account ;  but  that,  what  he  has  said 
is  the  moat  substantial  of  what  occurs  to  hhn 
at  present,  and  is  tho  truth  under  the  oath 
which  he  has  taken;  which  declaration  ha 
affirmed  and  ratified,  after  hearing  it  read  to 
him.  * 

He  said  that  he  is  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
and  broken  in  body  and  mind;  that  whom 
finally  dismissed  by  the  court,  he  shall  not 
roturn  home  to  Chili,  bnt  betake  himself  tome 
monastery  on  Mount  Agonia  without;  and 
Bigned  with  his  honor,  and  crossed  himself, 
and,  for  the  time,  departed  as  he  came,  in  Ms 
litter,  with  the  monk  Infelez,  to  the  Hospital 
de  Sacerdotes.  Benito  Cxbsso. 

Doctor  Rozas. 

If  the  deposition  of  Benito  Cereno 
has  served  as  the  key  to  fit  into  the 
lock  of  the  complications  which  pre- 
ceded it,  then,  as  a  vault  whose  door 
has  been  flung  back,  the  San  Domi- 
nick'B  hull  lies  open  to-day. 

Hitherto  the  nature  of  this  narrative, 
besides  rendering  the  intricacies  in  the 
beginning  unavoidable,  has  more  or  less 
required  that  many  things,  instead  of 
being  set  down  in  the  order  of  occur- 
rence, should  bo  retrospectively,  or 
irregularly  given ;  this  last  is  the  case 
with  the  following  passages,  which  wiD 
conclude  the  account : 

During  the  long,  mfld  voyage  to 
Lima,  there  was,  as  before  hinted,  a 
period  during  which  Don  Benito  a  little 
recovered  his  health,  or,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  his  tranquillity.  Ere  the  de- 
cided relapse  which  came,  tho  two  cap- 
tains had  many  cordial  conversation* — 
their  fraternal  unreserve  in  singular 
contrast  with  former  withdrawments. 

Again  and  again,  it  was  repeated,  bow 
hard  it  had  been  to  enact  the  part  forced 
on  the  Spaniard  by  Babo. 

"Ah,  my  dear  Don  Amasa,"  Don 
Bonito  once  said,  "  at  those  very  times 
when  you  thought  me  so  morose  and 
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ungrateful,  nay,  when,  as  you  now  ad- 
mitt  yon  half  thought  me  plotting  your 
murder,  at  those  very  times  my  heart 
was  frozen ;  I  could  not  look  at  you, 
thinking  of  what,  both  on  board  this 
ship  and  your  own,  hung,  from  other 
hands,  over  my  kind  benefactor.  And 
as  God  lives,  Don  Amasa,  I  know  not 
whether  desire  for  my  own  safety  alone 
could  have  nerved  me  to  that  leap  into 
your  boat,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
thought  that;  did  you,  unenlightened, 
return  to  your  ship,  you,  my  best 
friend,  with  all  who  might  be  with  you, 
stolen  upon,  that  night,  in  your  ham- 
mocks, would  never  m  this  world  have 
wakened  again.  Do  but  think  how  you 
walked  this  deok,  how  you  sat  in  this 
cabin,  every  inch  of  ground  mined  into 
honey -combs  under  you.  Had  I  dropped 
the  least  hint,  made  the  least  advance 
towards  an  understanding  between  us, 
death,  explosive  death — yours  as  mine 
— would  have  ended  the  scene." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  Captain  Delano, 
starting,  uyou  saved  my  fife,  Don  Be- 
nito, more  than  I  yours ;  saved  it,  too, 
against  my  knowledge  and  will." 

"  Nay,  my  friend,"  rejoined  the 
Spaniard,  courteous  even  to  the  point 
of  religion,  "  God  charmed  your  life, 
but  you  saved  mine.  To  think  of  some 
things  you  did — those  smilings  and 
chattings,  rash  pointings  and  gestur- 
ings.  For  less  than  these,  they  slew 
my  mate,  Eaneds;  but  you  had  the 
Prince  of  Heaven's  safe  conduct 
through  all  ambuscades." 

"  Yes,  all  is  owing  to  Providence,  I 
know ;  but  the  temper  of  my  mind  that 
morning  was  more  than  commonly 
pleasant,  while  the  sight  of  so  much 
suffering,  more  apparent  than  real, 
added  to  my  good  nature,  compassion, 
and  charity,  happily  interweaving  the 
three.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  doubt- 
less, as  you  hint,  some  of  my  inter* 
ferences  with  the  blacks  might  have 
ended  unhappily  enough.  Besides  that, 
those  feelings  I  spoke  of  enabled  me  to 
get  the  better  of  momentary  distrust,  at 
times  when  acuteness  might  have  cost 
me  my  life,  without  saving  another's. 
Only  at  the  end  did  my  suspicions  get 
the  better  of  me,  and  you  know  how 
wide  of  the  mark  they  inen  proved." 

"Wide,  indeed,"  said  Don  Benito, 
-sadly ;  "  you  were  with  me  all  day ; 
•stood  with  me,  sat  with  me,  talked  with 
me,  looked  at  me,  ate  with  me,  drank 
with  me ;  and  yet,  your  last  act  was  to 


clutch  for  a  villain,  not  only  an  innocent 
man,  but  the  most  pitiable  of  all  men. 
To  such  degree  may  malign  machina- 
tions and  deceptions  impose.  So  far 
may  even  the  best  men  err,  in  judging 
the  conduct  of  one  with  the  recesses  of 
whose  condition  he  is  not  acquainted. 
But  you  were  forced  to  it;  and  you 
were  in  time  undeceived.  Would  that, 
in  both  respects,  it  was  so  ever,  and 
with  all  men." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you ;  you 
,  generalize,  Don  Benito ;  and  mourn- 
fully enough.  But  the  past  is  passed; 
why  moraluso  upon  it  ?  Forget  it.  See, 
yon  bright  sun  nas  forgotten  it  all,  and 
the  blue  sea,  and  the  blue  sky ;  these 
have  turned  over  new  leaves." 

"Because  they  have  no  memory," 
he  dejectedly  replied;  "because  they 
are  not  human." 

"  But  these  mild  trades  that  now  fan 
your  cheek,  Don  Benito,  do  they  not 
come  with  a  human-like  healing  to  you  ? 
Warm  friends,  steadfast  friends  are  the 
trades." 

"With  their  steadfastness  they  but 
waft  me  to  my  tomb,  sefior,"  was  the 
foreboding  response. 

"  You  are  saved,  Don  Benito,"  cried 
Captain  Delano,  more  and  more  aston- 
ished and  pained;  "you  are  saved; 
what  has  cast  such  a  shadow  upon  you  T" 

"  The  negro." 

There  was  silence,  while  the  moody 
man  sat,  slowly  and  unconsciously 
gathering  his  mantle  about  him,  as  if  it 
were  a  pall. 

There  was  no  more  conversation  that 
day. 

feut  if  the  Spaniard's  melancholy 
sometimes  ended  m  muteness  upon  top- 
ics like  the  above,  there  were  others 
upon  which  he  never  spoke  at  all ;  on 
which,  indeed,  all  his  old  reserves  wove 
piled.  Pass  over  the  worst,  and,  onfy 
to  elucidate,  let  an  item  or  two  of  these 
be  cited.  The  dress  so  precise  and 
costly,  worn  by  him  on  the  day  whose 
events  have  been  narrated,  had  not  will- 
ingly been  put  on.  And  that  silver- 
mounted  sword,  apparent  symbol  of 
despotic  command,  was  not,  indeed,  a 
sword,  but  the  ghost  of  one.  The  scab- 
bard, artificially  stiffened,  was  empty. 

As  for  the  black — whose  brain,  not 
.body,  had  schemed  and  led  the  revolt, 
with  the  plot — his  slight  frame,  inade- 
quate to  that  which  it  held,  had  at  once 
yielded  to  the  superior  muscular  strength 
of  his  captor,  in  the  boat.    Seeing  all 
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was  over,  lie  uttered  no  sound,  and 
could  not  be  forced  to.  His  aspect 
seemed  to  say,  since  I  cannot  do  deeds, 
I  will  not  speak  words.  Put  in  irons  in 
the  hold,  with  the  rest,  he  was  carried 
to  Lima.  During  the  passage  Don  Be- 
nito did  not  visit  him.  Nor  then,  nor 
at  any  time  after,  would  he  look  at  him. 
Before  the  tribunal  he  refused.  When 
pressed  by  the  judges  he  fainted.  On 
the  testimony  of  the  sailors  alone  rested 
the  legal  identity  of  Babo.  And  yet 
the  Spaniard  would,  upon  occasion,  ver- 
bally refer  to  the  negro,  as  has  been 
shown;  but  look  on  him  he' would  not* 
or  could  not. 


Some  months  after,  dragged  to  the 
gibbet  at  the  tail  of  a  mule,  the  black 
met  his  voiceless  end.  The  body  was 
burned  to  ashes ;  but  for  many  days, 
the  head,  that  hive  of  subtlety,  fixed  on 
a  pole  in  the  Plaza,  met,  unabashed, 
the  gaze  of  the  whites ;  and  across  the 
Plaza  looked  towards  St.  Bartholomew's 
church,  in  whose  vaults  slept  then,  as 
now,  the  recovered  bones  of  Axanda; 
and  across  the  Rimac  bridge  looked  to- 
wards the  monastery,  on  Mount  Agoma 
without;  where,  three  months  after  be- 
ing dismissed  by  the  court,  Benito  Ce- 
reno,  borne  on  the  bier,  did,  indeed,  fol- 
low his  leader. 


THE  COMING  SESSION. 


THE  thirty-fourth  American  Congress, 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  com- 
mences its  first  session,  at  Washington, 
on  Monday,  the  3d  inst.,  under  auspices 
which  invest  its  probable  issues  with  the 
deepest  national  interest.  A  programme 
of  the  questions  to  be  acted  on  can 
hardly  fail  to  interest,  not  merely  the 
ardent  politician,  but  the  general  reader. 
The  Senate  is  already  organized,  by 
the  choice  of  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indi- 
ana, as  President  pro  tern.,  which  sta- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  death,  in 
office,  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  R.  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, Vice-President  elect,  is  practical- 
ly the  second  in  the  Federal  Executive, 
and  entitles  its  holder,  in  case  of  the 
President's  decease,  to  succeed  him, 
pending  another  election  bv  the  people. 
We  presume  it  is  within  the  power  of 
the  Senate  to  supersede  the  incumbent 
of  its  chair,  by  a  new  election;  but, 
this,  according  to  our  recollection,  has 
not  been  customary.  Mr.  Mangum, 
elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate 
on  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the 
Presidency,  retained  that  post,  without 
question,  down  to  the  accession  of  Mr. 
G.  M.  Dallas,  elected  Vice-President 
bv  the  people,  at  the  expiration  of  Mr. 
Tyler's  term.  Had  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  Senate  been  changed 
since  the  last  session,  it  is  probable  that 
the  question  of  superseding  or  retaining 


Mr.  Bright  would  be  raised  soon.  afte* 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Senate;  but. 
that  body  remains  of  like  political 
faith  with  the  incumbent,  and  will  al- 
most certainly  retain  him  in  its  chair. 
Mr.  Bright  is,  by  birth,  a  Kentuckiau, 
still  a  proprietor  and  reputed  slave- 
owner in  his  native  State— a  man  of 
vigorous  mind,  and  ardent  devotion  to 
the  views  designated  by  the  term, 
National  Democratic.  Mr.  Asbury 
Dickens,  the  Secretary,  and  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  Senate,  hold 
their  places  without  change,  until  a 
resolution  shall  have  been  offered  and 
adopted,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
successor  in  the  case  of  any  one  of 
them;  but  none  such  is  likely  to  be 
made  at  this  session.  The  ranks  of 
the  National  Democracy  will  have  been 
strengthened,  at  the  opening  of  this 
session,  by  the  Qualification  of  Mr. 
Pugh,  instead  of  Mr.  Chase,  as  Senator, 
from  Ohio;  and  a  successor  of  like 
faith  to  Mr.  Cooper  (a  National  Whig), 
may  soon  be  expected  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
new  Free  Soil  Senators  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  each  from  Hlinofe, 
Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  will  somewhat 
diminish,  but  cannot  shake,  the  National 
Democratic  majority  in  that  branch*  of 
whose  members,  whether  before  or  af- 
ter the  vacancies  now  existing  in  the 
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delegations  from  Pennsylvania,  Alaba- 
ma, Indiana,  Mississippi,  and  California, 
shall  have  been  filled,  two-thirds  will 
choose  to  be  accounted  members  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  supporters,  in  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  way,  of  the 
existing  Federal  Administration.  It  is 
understood  that  objections  will,  in  due 
time,  be  raised  to  the  validity  of  the 
recent  election  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  from 
Illinois,  and,  perhaps,  to  that  also  of 
Mr.  Harlan,  from  Iowa;  while  it  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Gwin  intends  to 
claim  a  seat,  as  reelected  from  Califor- 
nia, alleging  that  her  constitution  re- 
quires all  elections  to  be  decided  by  a 
plurality;  and,  as  he  received  a  plu- 
rality on  the  first  ballot  by  the  late 
Legislature,  he  was  thereby  reelected, 
though  the  Legislature,  entirely  unsus- 

Eicious  of  any  such  result,  continued 
alloting  through  several  days  there- 
after, and  finally  adjourned,  declaring 
its  inability  to  effect  a  choice.  We  do 
not  hear  that  Mr.  Gwin's  claim  to  a 
seat,  if  such  has  been  seriously  made, 
has  received  any  countenance  from 
Governor  Bigler,  as  it  certainly  will 
receive  none  from  the  Governor  elect, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Johnson.  We  may  fairly 
infer,  therefore,  that  nothing  exists,  or 
will  be  hereafter  interposed,  to  prevent 
a  notification,  by  the  Senate  to  the 
House,  by  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  of  the  3d 
instant,  that  the  former  has  been  duly 
organized,  and  is  prepared  to  join  in 
communicating  with  the  President,  that 
this  Congress  has  regularly  convened, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  any  communi- 
cations he  may  see  fit  to  make. 

In  the  House,  bowwer*  a  very  different 
scene  is  likely  to  be  presented.  For 
the -first  tia»  since  1850— the  first,  wo 
think,  but  one,  or  at  most  two,  in  the 
history  of  our  Federal  Government — 
no  party  can  even  claim,  a  majority: 
in  this  convocation  of  the  more  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  whole 
American  people.  The  National  Demo-  - 
erotic  party,  united  in  its  approval  ■ 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  in  according  ■ 
a  tepid  and  philosophic^  support  to  the* 
administration  of  Gen.  Pierce,  will  probJ 
ably  be  stronger  than  any  single  party 
opposed  to  it,  its  members  forming  a 
compact  phalanx  about  one  hundred 
strong,  lea  by  political  veterans  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  and  efficiency.  From 
among  these  their  candidate  for  Speaker 
— probably  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of 


Georgia — will  be  chosen;  though  CoL 
Orr,  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation, 
would  fill  the  post  with  eminent  capa- 
city and  dignity.  It  is  quite  probable  • 
that  this  party  will  place  its  candidate 
for  Speaker  ahead  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
will  be  more  likely  to  gain  than  lose  votes 
thenceforth  to  the  end,  unless  it  shall 
eventually  see  fit  to  transfer  its  support 
to  some  preferred  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, as  it  is  not  unlikely  to  do,  to 
preclude  the  success  of  a  more  objec- 
tionable antagonist.  Indeed,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon G.  Haven,  of  this  State,  the  former 
law-partner  of  ex-President  Fillmore,  . 
and  of  his  Postmaster  General,  N.  E. 
Hall,  has  already  been  designated  as 
tho  National  or  Conservative  Whig,  for 
whom  the  Administration  vote  will 
probably  be  cast  on  the  decisive  ballot. 
Mr.  Haven's  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
his  approval  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
with  his  decisive  support  of  the  Com- 
promise measures  generally  of  1850, 
have  given  him  a  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  National  Democrats,  which 
his  qualified  and  temperate  opposition 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  has  scarcely 
sufficed  to  weaken.  Unless  the  fact  of 
his  adhesion  to  and  election  by  the 
Know-Nothing  order  should  forbid  it, 
we  can  see  no  valid  reason  why  the 
Administration  vote  should  not  be  con- 
centrated upon  Mr.  Haven,  so  soon  as 
the  impossibility  of  choosing  a  National 
Democrat  shall  have  been  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

The  Opposition  will  number  one 
hundred  and  thirty  members,  very 
nearly ;  but  of  so  many  conflicting 
shades  and  grades  that  no  safe  cal- 
culation can  be  made  on  its  capacity 
for  fraternization  and  cohesion.  We  ' 
may  roughly  estimate  that  seventy  of 
these  were  chosen  as  Republicans,  or  I 
Anti-Nebraska  Whigs  or  Democrats;  J 
that  nearly  an  equal  ^  number  were 
chosen  as  Know-Nothings,  —  a  good  * 
many  being  Republican  before  the 
world,  and  Know-Nothing  in  tho 
council;  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
are  Know-Nothings  pure  and  simplo; 
and  a  few  were  chosen  as  ••  straight 
Whigs,"  anti-K.-N.  Whigs,  Independ- 
ents, etc.  It  would  seem  to-  require 
the  diplomacy  of  a  Talleyrand  or 
the  soothing  tact  of  a  Van  Buren  to 
fuse  these  discordant  elements  into 
one  harmonious  and  effective  array; 
and,  indeed,  we  do  not  consider  it  possi- 
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ble ;  jet  it  is  quite  probable  that  some 
arrangement  may  t>e  effected  which 
will  temporarily  unite  all  but  ten  or 
twelve  members  of  the  Opposition,  so 
as  to  carry  the  election  of  Speaker, 
Clerk,  and  minor  officers. 

We  cannot  designate  any  Opposition 
member  who  is  likely  to  be  so  strong 
a  candidate,  personally,  for  Speaker, 
as  either  Mr.  Cobb  or  Col.  Orr,  on  the 
other  side.  Messrs.  Lewis  D.  Campbell, 
of  Ohio,  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  of  Maine, 
N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachusetts,  Dan 
Mace,  of  Indiana,  and  S.  G.  Haven 
aforesaid,  of  New  York,  have  been 
named  in  connection  with  this  office. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  as  the 
member  oftenest  reelected,  and  a  man 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  force 
of  character,  would  present  very  strong 
recommendations  for  the  post,  if  his 
extreme  anti-slavery  position  did  not 
render  his  election  impossible.  Our 
present  impression  indicates  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Banks  as  the  Opposition  candi- 
date ;  but  the  events  or  any  day  may 
render  a  different  selection  more  proba- 
ble. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Clerkship, 
now  held  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Forney,  of 
Pa.,  the  National  Democrats  have  a 
considerable  advantage  in  organizing 
the  House,  and  will  be  likely  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  it.  Mr.  Forney  is  at  home  in 
his  position,  prompt,  keen-sighted,  and 
s  thorough  partisan.  The  old  Clerk, 
of  necessity,  presides  over  the  new 
House,  until  it  shall  have  effected  an 
organization ;  and  any  move  which  may 
commend  itself  to  Mr.  Forney,  as 
likely  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  his 
party,  will  be  apt  to  meet  his  approval. 
Whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection,  will  be  determined 
by  the  chances  of  success.  On  the 
other  side,  we  have  only  heard  serious- 
ly suggested  the  name  of  Hon.  William 
Cullom,  an  Anti-Nebraska  Whig  (now 
** American")  member  of  the  late  House, 
from  Tennessee ;  but,  there  will  doubt- 
less be  half  a  score  of  candidates,  in 
case  the  Opposition  ranks  shall  be  so 
harmonized  as  to  create  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  The  minor  offices  are  of 
no  public  importance. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
House,  with  an  unusually  large  minority 
of  those  of  the  Senate,  are  new  to  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  are  almost  left  alone  in 
their  resistance  to  this  general  tendency 


to  a  change  of  representatives  in  the 
House  with  every  opportunity.  It  wiB 
yet  be  realized  that  their  conservatism 
is  wiser  than  the  innovation  which  has 
elsewhere  supplanted  it 

Should  the  Kansas  question,  or  any 
other  fire-brand,  bo  thrown  into  the 
House,  prior  to  its  organization,  no  one 
can  safely predict  that  any  organization 
will  be  effected  at  all.  The  famous 
New- Jersey  "  Broad-Seal"  controversy 
— at  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  in 
December,  1839 — precluded,  for  some 
days,  any  other  than  a  temporary  or- 
ganization, by  mutual  consent ;  and  the 
distraction  of  parties,  prior  to  Mr. 
Cobb's  election  as  Speaker,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  postponed  that  consumma- 
tion for  nearly  a  month  after  the 
House  had  convened.  A  disorganized 
Congress,  at  this  juncture,  when  the 
Executive  is  weak,  even  in  the  regard 
of  its  nominal  supporters,  and  neither 
the  foreign  relations  nor  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  the  country  is  beyond 
danger  of  disturbance,  would  be  highly 
undesirable ;  and  we  counsel  the  cooler 
and  more  conservative  members  of  all 
parties  to  hold  a  conference  or  confer- 
ences before  the  day  of  assembling,  and 
agree — 

1.  That  no  names  of  territorial  dele-  ,' 
gates  shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  or 
borne  on  the  roll  of  the  House,  untfl  , 
its  organization  shall  have  been  per- 
fected ; 

2.  That,  immediately  on  assembling 
.  a  resolution  shall  be  offered  and  passed, 

stipulating  that,  on  the  third  and  all 
subsequent  ballots,  for  Speaker,  or  any 
other  officer,  a  plurality  shall  suffice  to 
elect. 

On  these  conditions,  we  believe,  the 
organization  of  Congress  may  be  quiet- 
ly perfected,  on  the  day  of  meeting, 
and  the  President's  Message  transmit- 
ted to  both  Houses,  and  the  country 
on  the  following  morning. 

The  Message  will  open  a  very  wide 
field  for  consideration,  for  discussion, 
for  action.    It  will  felicitate  our  people, 
doubtless,  on  the  general  abundance  of 
the  harvests,  the  amplitude  of  the  reve- 
nue, the  plethora  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
rapid  approaches  to  reextinction  of  the 
insignificant  remainder  of  the  national. 
( debt     It  will  advise.  Congrese-to  per-  x 
severe  in  the  course  of  economy  ^md   / 
frugality  by  which  our  annnar^xpendi-  '/ 
tures,    other    than    for    the   payment/ 
of  debt,  have  been  kept  down,  in  a 
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time  of  profound  peace,  to  little  more 
than  one-fourth  their  amount  under  the 
administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
— that  is  to  say,  one  year  of  General 
Pierce* s  sway,  in  spite  of  our  largely 
extended  territory  and  increased  popu- 
lation, does  not  cost  the  country  more 
than  Mr.  Adams'  entire  term  did.     ItN 
will  varnish  over  the  perfidy  and  atro-   \ 
city    of    the    late    attack    upon    and  / 
slaughter  of  Sioux  Indians  by  General  / 
Harney,  on  the  great  western  prairie/ 
near  the  North  Platte.   It  will  show  that 
we  ought  not  longer  to  pay  the  Sound 
dues    exacted    by  Denmark  from  all 
vessels  entering  the  Baltic,  and  will 
pretty  clearly  intimate  that  we  wonH. 
It  will  assure  us,  in  stereotyped  phrase,: 
that  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  s 
generally,  are  on  the  most  amicable  { 
tooting.     It  will  carefully  abstain  from  j 
calling  public  attention  to  GreytownJ 
unless  absolute  necessity  should  over-' 
bear    obstinate    repugnance.      It  will 
speak    commendingly    of    the    recent 
change  of  rulers  in  Mexico,  and,  per- 
haps, let  us  know  whether  the  Cabinet 
chooses  to  break  faith  with  that  republic, 
in  order  to  heal  the  fingers  which  some 
of  our  capitalists  have  incautiously  cut 
to  the  bone,  in   attempting  to  shave 
Santa  Anna  with  entirely  too  sharp  a. 
razor.     And  finally,  we  trust,  it  will] 
state,   with  as  near    an    approach  to) 
frankness  as  the  President  thinks  hej 
can  afford,  what  he  would  have  done, 
with  regard  to  the  concerted  outrages) 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  free  settlers » 
of  Kansas  have  been  temporarily  sub-) 
verted,  and  whether  he  will  or  will  not, 
protect  those  settlers    against   future: 
outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  slavery.1 
propagandists    of   Western    Missouri, 
strengthened  by  volunteers  from  other 
slave  states. 

On  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Kansas 
the  chief  interest  of  the  session  will  un>  ' 
doubtedly  be  concentrated.  Other  quesy' 
tions,  other  measures,  will  from  time  to 
to  time  flit  across  the  scene,  but  all  in 
subordination  to  the  great  Kansas  strug- 
gle. Patent  agents  will  bore,  and  feast, 
and  bribe,  to  secure  extensions  of  their 
mammoth  monopolies;  pension  agents 
and  speculators  in  old  soldiers*  claims 
and  bounty  warrants  will  hang  about  the 
scenes  of  their  past  triumphs,  hoping 
yot  to  conjure  up  some  pretext  on  which 
another  hundred  millions  of  public  lands 
may  be  thrown  into  the  gambling-mill, 
mid  ground  out  into  grist  for  them  and 


toll  for  the  nominal,  beneficiaries ;  steam  • 
ships,  amply  ballasted  with  coin,  pro- 
visioned with  turtle  and  canvas-  baoks, 
and  lubricated  with  Tokay  and  Johan- 
nisberg,  will  take  on  board  a  majority, 
of  both  Houses,  and  sail  right  through 
the  treasury  at  full  thirteen  knots  per 
hour;  but  the  country  will  heed  these 
no  more  than  the  plotting  and  prating 
of  president-makers,  while  laying  their 
preliminary  wires,  until  the  question  of 
Freedom  or  Slavery  for  Kansas  shall 
have  been  decided.  That  question,  in 
its  present  aspects,  we  propose  here  to 
elucidate. 

We  need  not,  surely,  retrace  the 
general  ground  which  has  already  been 
so  thoroughly  traversed  in  these  pages 
and  elsewhere.  We  cannot  deem  it 
necessary  to  argue  further  that  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  Munroe,j 
Crawford,  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  all  the* 
eminent  men  of  the  country,  from  the 
peace  of  1782  down  to  the  year  1848, 
every  one  of  them  clearly  committed, 
by  his  acts  or  his  published  opinions,  to 
some  form  or  other  of  assertion  that 
Congress  has  power  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  Federal  Territories,  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  vital  provisions  and  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution.  If  it  really 
remained  for  a&  aspirant  for  the  Presi- 
dency, distracted  by  the  conflicting 
dangers  of  alienating  the  North,  or  of 
mortally  offending  the  South,  to  dis- 
cover, sixty  years  after  the  Federal 
Constitution  became  the  paramount 
law  of  the  land,  that  it  had,  throughout 
these  sixty  years,  been  totally  misap- 

Erehended,  in  a  most  important  feature, 
y  congresses,  presidents,  cabinets, 
judges,  and  that  the  entire  action  of 
the  Federal  Government,  with  regard 
to  the  territories,  had  been  founded  in 
usurpation,  then  we  can  never  more  re- 
gard any  power  exercised  by  that  gov- 
ernment as  clearly  constitutional.  If 
Congress,  in  organizing  a  new  territory, 
may  not  say  that  each  human  being, 
not  a  fugitive  from  justice  or  labor, 
who  makes  that  territory  his  residence, 
shall  be  legally  entitled  therein  to  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness," 
then  our  Union  is  a  chimera,  and  ohaos 
has  come  again. 

That  the  doctrine  of  "  Squatter  Sove- 
reignty" is  a  mere  device — the  doubling 
of  a  fugitive  from  the  sharp  horns  of  a 
dilemma  —  in  coarse,  but  expressive 
phrase,  a  "dodge" — is  shown  by  the 
repugnance  or  inability  of  its  champions. 
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to  define  it.  If  you  divest  the  entire 
people  of  the  United  States,  acting 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, of  the  power  of  deciding  whether 
their  territory,  the  prospective  home  of 
their  children,  shall  he  free  or  slave, 
you  necessarily  invest  some  portion  of 
this  grand  tribunal  with  such  power. 
Who,  then,  shall  say  whether  Kansas 
is  to  be  free  or  slave  ?  "  The  squatters." 
Yes ;  but  do  you  mean  the  first  dozen 
who  reach  the  territory?  the  first  score  ? 
the  first  hundred  ?  the  first  thousand  ? 
the  first  five  thousand?  the  first  ten 
thousand  ?  or  what  number  of  pioneers 
do  you  invest  with  this  tremendous 
power  over  the  destinies  of  your  chil- 
dren and  ours  ?  Suppose  your  favorite 
number  shall,  to-day,  establish  slavery, 
may  the  far  larger  number  who  will  be 
there  next  year  expel  it  ?  Or  is  your 
••  dodge"  to  serve  only  till  slavery  gets 
into  the  territory,  but  be  entirely  impo- 
tent when  invoked  to  turn  it  out  ?  In 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  slavery 
by  the  people,  are  all  men  to  vote  ?  or 
whites  only  ?  Who  defines  and  discri- 
minates "the  people"  from  the  mute 
subjects  of  their  sway  ?  "  The  people  " 
may  want  slavery,  or  may  not ;  but  who 
enacts  that  these  are,  and  other  rational 
,adults  are  not,  "  the  people"  ? 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  following  in  the 
wake  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  long  since  pro- 
pounded, in  opposition  to  General  Cass's 
theory,  the  doctrine  that,  since  slaves 
I  are  property,  and  property  is  protected 
by  the  constitution,  which  guarantees 
to  every  citizen  of  any  State  his  rights 
in  every  State  or  Territory,  therefore, 
the   slaveholder  may  take   his  slaves 
into   any  Territory,    and   there    hold 
them  interminably  in  bondage,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
/This  doctrine  is  more  coherent  than 
/  General  Cass's,  and  is  not  exposed  to 
(  the  peril  of  suicide.  Like  the  General's, 
\  it  defies  our  country's  unbroken  history 
\  under  the  constitution,  and  brands  all 
1  our  statesmen  anterior  to  '48  as  char- 
/  latans  and  usurpers,  while  it  tells  our 
J  pioneers   that    slavery   must   go    into 
every  Territory  to  which  any  solitary 
slaveholder  may  see  fit  to  remove  one 
or  more  of  his  chattels,  and  that  no 
majority  of  the  people  of  said  Territory 
have  power  to  prevent  it.    The  Cass 
.doctrine    gives    freedom   an   apparent 
chance  to  fight  her  way  into  any  ter- 
ritory; but  the  Davis  assumption  de- 
nies even  this,  and  restricts  freedom 


for  all  to  the  States  which  have  already 
established  it,  by  positive  enactments. 
Had  a  Jeff.  Davis  nourished  fifty  yean 
earlier,  and  been  heeded,  we  should 
have  had  no  free  States  west  of  the 
Ohio.  But  it  would  have  been  morally 
impossible  to  procure  an  influential 
endorsement  of  such  a  doctrine  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

"Curses,"  says  the  Arab  proverb, 
"like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost." 
Congress  abdicates  its  rightful  power 
over  the  question  of  slavery  in  Kansas ; 
and,  lo !  here  comes  Kansas  to  the  door 
of  Congress  bringing  back  the  vexed 

?uestion  to  be  decisively  adjudicated, 
t  is,  as  in  Hood's  "  Dream  of  Eugene 
Aram,"  where  the  murderer  relates 
how  he  vainly  buried  the  corpse  of  his 
victim,  and  then  sunk  it  in  a  pool,  but 
was  still  haunted  by  a  voice  which 
cried — 

"  Thou  guilty  man,  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight !" 

Until  at  last, 

"  I  knew  my  secret  then,  waa  one 
That  earth  refused  to  keep." 

A  few  lines  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill — nay,  the  mere  omission  of  any*  / 
allusion  to  slavery  in  that  bill,  leaving 
the  Missouri  restriction  intact — wouldj 
have  prevented  all  further  agitation  re-* 
spectmg  this  territory;  and  now,  the 
entire  session  must  be  given  up  to  it. 

And  there  is  no  means  of  evading 
the  issue.  The  House  must  decide 
that  either  Whitfield  or  Reeder  is  the 
true  delegate  from  Kansas;  and  that 
decision  hinges  inevitably  on  the  main 
question.  Whoever  fancies  he  can 
decide,  without  regard  to  slavery,  that 
Reeder  or  Whitfield  is  the  rightful 
delegate,  surely  deceives  himself.  Sla- 
very has  been  trying  to  get  itself  estab- 
lished and  legalized  in  Kansas;  and 
the  means  employed,  though  not  unex- 
ceptionable, are  the  best  the  exigency 
seemed  to  admit  of.  A  believer  in  the 
.  divine  right  of  one  man  to  use  another 
as  his  chattel,  will  naturally  regard  them 
with  a  lenient  appreciation.  In  his  eye, 
they  are  not  outrages,  but  incidents 
which  should  not  be  too  widely  multi- 
plied— mere  "  border  i^^eguiaritieB.,, 
He  could  not  exactly  say  that  he  ap- 
proves them,  but  he  does  not  feel  call- 
ed on  to  decide  that  question.  He  has 
other  business  to  challenge  his  attention 
beside  "  watching  negroes  in  Nebras- 
ka."   He  goes  m  for  law  and  order, 
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against  turbulence  and  fanaticism,  and 
insists  that  Whitfield  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  House  as  the  rightful  delegate 
from  Kansas.  . 

He  who  believes  in  the  inalienable  ] 
rights  of  man,  will  necessarily  take  an  i 
irreconcilably  different  view  of  the  J 
whole  matter.  He  will  pronounce  the  / 
election  of  a  first  territorial  LegislaV 
tore  for  Kansas,  by  armed  procession* 
from  Missouri,  overbearing  and  brow-l 
bearing  the  actual  residents  of  Kansas  as 
well  as  the  judges  of  election,  and  only 
allowing  the  settlers  to  choose  a  single 
member  out  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  a 
sheer  farce  and  nullity,  which  the  sub- 
sequent pretension  of  a  Legislature, 
so  imposed  by  one  community  "on  an- 
other, to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas, 
and  to  punish  all  manner  of  opposition 
thereto  as  felonious,  as  well  as  to 
confine  the  elective  franchise  to  its 
own  adherents  in  the  territory  while 
conferring  it  .unlimitedly  on  pro-sla- 
very non-residents,  were  not  needed 
to  cover  with  indignation  and  contempt 
He  will  say  that,  the  first  election  for  a 
Legislature  having  thus  been  violated 
and  rendered  null,  through  the  systema- 
tic corruption  of  the  ballot-boxes  by 
the  Missourians,  all  the  acts  flowing 
from  it  share  the  character  of  their 
source,  and  are  of  no  more  account 
than  so  much  waste  paper.  He  will 
say  that  the  actual  residents  of  Kansas, 
thus  deprived  by  foreign  violence  of 
the  organization  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress, properly  fell  back  on  their  rights 
under  the  law  of  nature,  electing  Reeder 
as  their  delegate,  and  framing  a  free- 
state  constitution;  and  that  Congress 
is  bound  to  admit  Boeder  at  once,  and 
accept  Kansas  as  a  state  bo  Boon  as 
due  evidence  of  her  fitness  to  assume 
that  position  shall  have  been  presented 
and  considered. 

In  short,  after  half  a  dozen  "  adjust- 
ments" and  "compromises,"  the  old 
issue  of  liberty  against  slavery  confronts 
our  new  Congress  on  the  very  threshold 
of  its  deliberations,  and  will  not  be  put 
aside.  That  the  ultimate  issues  of  this 
conflict  will  be  such  as  humanity  dic- 
tates and  justice  demands,  no  believer 
in  an  all-pervading  Providence  is  at 
liberty  to  doubt;  and  any  temporary 
advantage  which  may  seem  to  accrue 
to  slavery  will  surely  be  overruled  at 
last  to  the  signal  advancement  of  free- 
dom for  all. 

There  are  those  who  will  view  this 


question  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the 
partisan,  and  coolly  calculate  the  prob- 
able influences  of  a  decision  bearing  , 
this   side    or  that,  as   it  may   effect  \ 
the  chances  of  carrying  the  "Demo-    \ 
cratic,"  or  the  "American,"  or  some    1 
other   candidate   for   the  Presidency.  / 
Let  these  be  warned  in  time,  for  thef  t 
issue  of  freedom  or  slavery,  for  what  is 
destined  to   be  the   central   and   one 
of  the   most  populous   and  powerful 
states  of  the  American  Confederacy,  is 
too  grave  and  momentous  to  be  made 
the  root-ball  of  self-seeking  politicians. 
It  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence 
than  the  fortunes  of  any  aspirant,  the 
triumph  of  any  policy  affecting  merely 
pecuniary  interests  and  contemplating 
none  other  than  commercial  or  personal 
ends.  Whatever  party,  or  clique,  or  cabal, 
shall  attempt  to  melt  Kansas  into  cam- 
paign capital,  and  suspend  its  destiny  on 
the  chance  of  securing  more  or  less  votes 
for  its  candidates,  will  assuredly  be  taught 
that  he  has  under-estimated  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  resolution  of  this  people.  J 
"  Shall  Kansas  be  a  Free  or  a  Slave  > 
State  7"  is  a  question  which  must  be/     / 
answered  on  its  merits,  leaving  inci-f    ' 
dental  consequenoes  to  time,  to  destiny j    . 
to  God.    The  flag  of  freedom  must  bo, 
upborne  by  devoted  arms ;  and  whoever 
volunteers  to  serve  it,  in  the  hope  of 
thereby  serving  himself,  will  very  surely  % 
be  detected  and  baffled.    But,  let  it  be    . 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  liberties  of 
Kansas  shall  first  be  secured — that  the    ■ 
Presidency  shall  be  an  after-thought —    : 
and  the  way  is  clear  for  an  early  solu- 
tion  of  the  difficulty.    Let  any  party 
or  faction  seek  to  postpone  or  evade  this 
decision — to  throw  over  the  question  of 
the  day,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sidential contest  and  abide  the  fortunes 
of   some  favored  aspirant --and  that  . 
party,  that  faction  will  have  reason  to  ' 
rue  its  experiment  on  the  public  pa-  ' 
tience.    The  Kansas  question  is  now  in 
order — to  seek  to  postpone  or  shuffle  it 
off  would  be  a  confession  at  once  of 
cowardice  and  treason.    It  would  be  to 
thrust  it  inevitably  into  the  presidential 
whirlpool  and  convulse  the  whole  coun- 
try with  the  throes  of  a  needless  and 
perilous  sectional  agitation.     But  let 
Congress  act  promptly,  fearlessly,  deci- 
sively, justly,  and  the  controversy  will ' 
be  forever  settled;  and  the  waves  of 
contention  and  iritation  will  speedily 
subside,  giving  place  to  contentment, 
serenity*  and  peace.  i 
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AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AND     REPRINTS. 


The  British  Essayists. — Messrs.  Little 
&  Browa  have  begun  the  publication  of  a 
scries  of  the  old  British  Essayists,  similar 
iu  form  to  their  neat  and  cheap  edition  of 
the  British  Poets.  No  literary  man,  we 
are  sure,  but  will  rejoice  at  the  prospect, 
which  this  holds  out,  of  his  procuring  these 
famous  classics  at  a  price,  and  in  a  shape, 
adapted  alike  to  the  requirements  of  his 
pocket  and  his  taste.  As  pictures  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written,  these  papers  possess  a 
high  historical  value:  as  repositories  of 
fine  sentiment  and  good-natured  criticism, 
they  are  scarcely  less  valuable;  and  as 
specimens  of  graceful'  English  and  refined 
humor,  they  will  never  pass  out  of  memory. 
The  time  was  when  no  young  scholar's 
education  was  thought  to  be  at  all  com- 
plete until  he  had  read  the  Tatler,  the 
Guardian,  and  the  Spectator;  and  even 
now,  though  these  have  been  superseded 
by  the  grander  and  more  vigorous  writings 
of  the  modern  essayists,  they  may  furnish 
many  an  hour  of  quiet,  genial,  and  delight* 
ful  entertainment.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  old  essayists  are 
not  more  indispensable  now  than  ever,  to 
a  thorough  English  culture,  not  for  the 
thought  or  feeling  they  contain,  so  much 
as  for  the  chastity  and  simplicity  of  ex- 
pression, the  delicate  pathos,  and  the  quiet 
humor  for  which  they  arc  distinguished. 

We  have  said  that  the  modern  essayists 
are  grander  and  more  vigorous:  we 
might  have  added,  that  they  are  marked 
by  other  characteristics,  such  as  depth  of 
philosophical  discernment,  and  variety  and 
brilliancy  of  illustration,  which  give  them 
an  immeasurable  superiority  to  their  elder 
predecessors ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  influences  of  such 
writers  as  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Coleridge, 
Wilson,  Hazlitt,  Talfourd,  De  Quincey, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  others,  especially  upon 
style,  are  sometimes  to  be  lamented.  They 
have  produced,  upon  younger  and  suscep- 
tible minds,  a  tendency  to  a  merely  florid 
and  swelling  diction,  which  has  greatly 
damaged  the  purity  of  our  literature.  We 
have  been  led  to  write,  a  great  many  of 
us,  for  effect  simply;  the  old  case  and 


raoiness  is  lost  We  strain,  and  pan*,  and 
blow,  at  our  sentences,  like  a  porpoise 
making  his  way  off  the  shallows ;  and  the 
result  is,  too  much  intensity,  paroxysm, 
and  glitter.  As  a  corrective,  then,  to  the 
easily  besetting  sins  of  oar  existing  litera- 
ture, and,  by  no  means,  as  supplying  its 
place,  we  would  heartily  commend  the 
study  of  the  old  essayists  to  young  author*. 
They  will  there  find  much  elegance ;  fine 
wit ;  naive  and  sagacious  sketches  of  cha- 
racter ;  agreeable  descriptions  of  manners; 
correct  sentiments,  and  a  pleasant  transla- 
tion of  philosophy,  as  Steele  says,  "from 
closets,  books,  and  libraries,  to  club-houses, 
tea-tables,  and  coffee-rooms" — enough  to 
repay  the  most  patient  perusal — bat  they 
must  not  expect  to  find  profound  criticism, 
earnest  communion  with  nature  and  the 
human  soul,  or  very  lofty  ethics.  Mr. 
Thackeray,  we  are  aware,  in  his  lecture 
upon  Addison,  described  the  religions  side 
of  his  nature  in  a  passage  so  beautiful  that 
we  would  feign  to  believe  in  its  tru th,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sweet  picture  which  it 
paints.  He  says:  "When  Addison  looks 
from  the  world,  whose  weaknesses  he  de- 
scribes so  benevolently,  up  to  the  Heaven, 
which  shines  over  us  alj,  I  can  hardly 
fancy  a  human  intellect  thrilling  with  a 
purer  love  and  adoration  than  Joseph  Ad- 
dison's. It  seems  to  me,  his  words  of  sacred 
poetry  shine  like  stars.  They  shine  oat 
of  a  great,  deep  calm.  When  he  tarns  to 
heaven  a  sabbath  comes  over  that  man'a 
mind,  and  his  face  lights  up  from  it  with 
a  glory  of  thanks  and  prayer;  his  sense 
of  religion  stirs  his  whole  being.  In  the 
fields,  in  the  town— looking  at  the  birds  in 
the  trees,  at  the  children  in  the  streets;  in 
the  morning  or  in  the  moon-light,  over 
his  books  in  his  own  room,  in  a  happy 
party  at  country  merry-making,  or  a 
country  assembly,  good-will  and  peace  to 
God's  creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  him 
who  made  them,  fill  his  pure  heart  and 
shine  from  his  kind  face."  Now  we  would 
not  deny  the  sweet,  genial,  self-complacent, 
and  happy  nature  of  Addison,  but  think 
that  the  great  satirist  has  exaggerated  the 
goodness  of  Addison,  as  he  did  the  malts- 
nity  of  Swift  We  admit  the  great  serenity 
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and  cheerfulness  of  the  Saturday  papers 
in  the  Spectator;  bat  we  discover,  also, 
some  common-place,  and  not  always  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  conviction  which 
the  truly  religious  mind  manifests  and  re- 
quires. But  we  shall  quarrel  with  no  one 
who  findB  in  an  author  more  than  we  are 
able  to  do. 

Lives  op  the  British  Historians. — 
There  is  a  room,  in  one  of  the  palaces  at 
Florence,  devoted  to  portraits  of  the  Paint- 
ers,  by  some  of  their  own  number,  of  course, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  it  by  this  Lives  of 
the  Historians.  They  who  made  pictures, 
become  themselves  the  subjects  of  pictures, 
and  those  who  wrote  histories,  furnish 
the  materials  of  new  histories.  It  is  an 
excellent  thought  which  suggests  this 
volume.  We  have  had  separate  accounts 
•f  most  of  the  gTeat  historians — of  Raleigh, 
Clarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Smol- 
let,  and  others— but  no  work  in  which  they 
were  grouped  together  and  their  stories 
told  in  chronological  order.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
the  author,  has  acquitted  himself  of  the 
task  with  great  credit.  Beginning  with 
the  early  chroniclers,  such  as  Bede,  Ingul- 
phiia,  Matthew  Paris,  etc.,  of  whom  little  is 
known,  he  comes  down  to  Charles  James 
Fox,  giving  copious  details  of  the  more 
important  personages,  and  characterizing 
them,  both  as  men  and  authors,  with  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  The  sketches 
of  Hume  and  Gibbon  are  particularly  well 
done ;  and  that  of  Goldsmith,  though  he 
was  not  strictly  a  historian,  is  lively  and 
generous.  We  could  wish  that  the  plan 
of  the  writer  had  embraced  the  modern 
historians,  such  as  Lingard,  Hallam,  Lord 
Mahon,  and  Macaulay,  that  the  work  might 
have  been  rendered  more  complete.  But, 
perhaps,  these  are  reserved  fbr  an  addi- 
tional volume. 

— Mr.  Walter  M.  Gibson,  who,  for 
some  time  past,  has  been  flying  like  a 
shuttlecock  between  the  American  and 
Dutch  Governments,  and  who  has  given 
our  Charge*  at  the  Hague  the  only  real 
business  he  has  had  these  ten  years,  has 
put  his  adventures,  which  led  to  the 
difficulty,  into  a  book.  It  is  called  the 
Prison  of  Weltevreden,  and  a  Glance  at 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  and  we  have 
passed  several  hours  of  pleasant  reading 
over  it.  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
inoculated  early  with  a  love  for  roaming, 
by  a  roaming  uncle  of  his,  and  possessing 


himself  in  some  way  of  a  smart,  pretty, 
rakish-looking,  little  top-sail  schooner, 
called  the  "Flirt,"  sailed,  after  a  short 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  for  the  East 
Indies,  which  had  long  been  the  dream  of 
his  ambition.  Arrived  in  Sumatra,  he  be- 
came the  otgect  of  united  attention,  oa  the 
part  of  the  mingled  population  of  Mtnta 
and  Pomerang.  The  Arabs  and  Malay* 
are  disposed  to  regard  him  as  their  deliver- 
er from  Dutch  oppression,  the  Chinamen 
an  a  rich  trader  looking  out  for  bargains, 
and  the  Dutch  themselves,  as  a  secret  agent 
of  the  filiibustering  Yankee  nation  ready 
always  to  pounce  upon  the  globe  generally 
in  some  annexing  foray.  He  sees,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  of  these  several  peoples* 
and  has  given  very  animated  descriptions 
of  their  characteristics  and  mode  of  life. 
But  at  last  the  Dutch  suspicions  become 
so  strong  that  he  is  rudely  arrested  by  the 
authorities,  thrown  into  prison,  and  abomi- 
nably outraged  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
If  this  part  of  Mr.  Gibson's  narrative  be 
true — and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it — 
our  government  ought,  long  since,  to  have 
settled  his  case  with  the  Hollanders  in  the 
Jacksonian  method.  Captain  Hollins  and 
the  "  Cyane,"  sent  to  Amsterdam  or  Bata- 
via,  instead  of  Greytown,  would  have  ac- 
complished a  good  deal  more  for  our 
diplomacy  and  character.  That  the  rover 
sailing  about  among  the  islands  of  the 
East,  with  no  cargo  on  board  for  purposes 
of  trade,  and  no  arms  for  defense,  showing 
that  he  was  neither  merchant  nor  priva- 
teer, should  have  excited  the  distrust  of 
the  jealous  monopolists  of  Java,  is  but 
natural ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  con- 
duct to  justify  the  ill  treatment  he  received. 
Tet  he  does  not  dwell  much  on  his  personal 
grievances,  so  that  his  book  is  one  almost 
inclusively  of  adventure — of  adventure 
romantic  enough,  too,  to  arrest  a  novel- 
reader,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  second 
volume.  With  a  quick  eye  and  lively 
sensibilities,  he  seizes  whatever  there  is 
strange  or  striking  in  the  life  of  this 
unknown  region,  and  describes  it  with 
a  bold,  free  hand.  No  part  of  the 
globe,  except  the  Poles  and  the  interior 
of  Africa,  Is  less  known  to  the  civilized 
world  than  the  islands  of  the  eastern  seas, 
and  every  truthful  record  concerning  them 
is  a  contribution  to  knowledge. 

Mr.  Gibson,  we  are  glad  to  see,  takes 
the  humane  view  of  the  degraded  races  of 
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the  East,  and  for  the  Malays  seems  to 
cherish  an  affection.  One  of  oar  poets 
speaks  of 

"The  dark,  fake  Malay,  uttering  gentle 
words," 

and  Mr.  Gibson,  while  he  does  not  deny 
their  falsehood,  superinduced  by  the  harsh 
treatment  they  have  received  from  superior 
races,  extols  their  gentleness.  He  thinks 
that,  under  a  wise  and  firm,  but  kind  dis- 
cipline, they  might  be  raised  to  a  high 
order  of  civilization.  They  love  poetry 
and  the  dance,  and  have  carried  a  few  arts, 
as  well  as  good  living,  to  some  degree  of 
refinement.  Their  mythology  resembles 
that  of  the  Greeks,  while  they  have  native 
improvisators,  like  the  Italians.  One  of 
the  latter  extemporized  a  song  for  Mr. 
Gibson,  during  a  visit  he  made  to  the 
house  of  a  Malayan  gentleman,  in  praise 
of  a  certain  princess,  which  we  copy. 

"ZAYDEC   KAMALA. 

"  Illustrious  princess !  flawless  gem ; 
Beautiful  night  in  the  Ulu ; 
Bright  ray  of  the  morning  light, 
Shining  on  Gunung(l)-Dempoh. 

"  Face  of  the  moon,  fourteen  days  old, 
Hue  of  gold,  ten  times  refined, (2) 
Hearts  of  men  of  Passamah 
Fuller  than  coffers  of  company. 

"  The  kancheel(3)  gave  its  form, 
The  melati(4)  stem  its  bend, 
Melati  blooms  no  fragrance 
By  the  flower  of  Ulu. 

"  Flawless  gem  of  Paseumah, 
Dazzling  eves  of  men, 
Modest  eyelash  drooping 
Like  the  waringin(5)  shade. 

"  Tender  voice  of  the  lawect(6) 
Moaning  its  absent  mate, 
Proud  voice  of  white-maned  waves 
Lashing  karang(7)  nagosurie. 

"  Light  of  eyes,  substance  of  heart, 
Life  of  the  fainting  soul, 
Allah  blesses :  men  adore ; 
Flawless  gem  of  Paseumah-" 

The  explanations  of  the  references  are : 
(1)  the  Mountain  of  Dempoh,  lofty,  rugged, 
and  inaccessible,  where  the  mystic  nymphs 
reside :  (2)  the  golden  skin  is  the  standard 
of  female  beauty  among  the  Malayan 
women :  (3)  a  little  musk  deer  which  lives 
among  the  crags  of  Dempoh :  (4)  a  small, 
cream-white  festival  flower :  (5)  the  droop- 
ing limbs  of  the  banyan:  (6)  the  sea- 
swallow:  (7)  the  coral-ledges.  The  fifth 
stanza  presents  a  contrast  which  seems  to 
us  strongly  poetic,  where  the  soft  voice  of 


[Dec., 

the  maiden  is  compared  to  that  of  the  aea- 
swallow,  described  as  remarkably  sweet 
and  plaintive;  as  the  "proud"  voice,  to 
the  waves  which  lash  the  coral-ledges  on 
which  they  build.  Mr.  Gibson  saw  the 
li  flawless  gem"  afterwards— a  woman  of 
astonishing  grace  and  beauty— worthy  of 
the  strains  of  the  poet 

During  this  same  visit  he  also  saw  one 
of  the  Orang  Kubu,  a  hairy  man,  of 
Sumatra,  of  whose  existence,  we  believe, 
the  ethnologists  doubt;  but  Mr.  Gibson 
cannot,  without  disputing  his  own  eye- 
sight They  are  covered  with  a  soft,  glossy 
hair,  over  the  whole  body,  but  in  other 
respects  are  entirely  human,  with  tall, 
strong  forms,  and  rather  pleasing  expres- 
sion of  face.  The  story  among  the  Malays 
is,  that  they  inhabit  the  trees  of  the  inte- 
rior, have  no  religion  or  political  society, 
live  upon  fish  and  fruits,  and  utter  short, 
grunting  sounds  for  words.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  even  inferior  to  the  Papuans  or 
Hottentots,  and  as  a  kind  of  connecting 
link  in  natural  history  between  the  orang- 
outang and  man.  Mr.  Gibson's  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  to  find  this 
strange  race  of  beings,  was  one  cause  of 
his  being  arrested  by  the  Dutch.  His 
book,  save  what  the  boatswain  said  of  the 
first  chapters,  which  have  "  too  much  fancy 
tackle  on  board,  and  a  long  while  in 
getting  to  sea  among  the  pirates  and 
Dutch,"  is  exceedingly  interesting;  and 
quite  forces  one  to  believe,  with  the 
author,  that  "Sumatra,  only  thought  of 
along  with  tigers,  pirates,  and  pepper,  is, 
perhaps,  the  last  refuge  of  romance  on 
earth."  Strong-minded  women,  who  la- 
ment the  oppressions  of  their  lords,  would 
find  it  an  excellent  place  of  exile,  as  the 
women  are  equal  to  the  men,  and,  in  some 
of  the  islands,  bear  exclusive  sway. 

The  illustrative  wood-cuts  of  the  volume 
might  have  been  a  great  deal  better. 

Dr.  Doran's  Books.— Mr.  Redfield  has  re- 
published the  several  volumes  of  Dr.Doran, 
which  have  achieved  some  popularity  in 
England,  and  will  be  even  more  widely 
read  in  this  country.  They  are  of  a  garru- 
lous miscellaneous  nature,  full  of  historical 
anecdote  and  curious  learning,  manifest- 
ing a  rare  memory  for  odd  things,  and 
written  with  considerable  vivacity  of  style. 
His  first  work,  on  Habit*  and  Men,  is  an 
entertaining  creed  of  everything  that  re- 
lates to  raiment  and  its  wearer,  from  the 
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wig  to  the  shoe-buckle,  and  from  Adam,  in 
his  fig-leaf,  to  Count  D'Orsay,  in  his  newest 
gloves,  not  omitting  the  mysteries  of  female 
toilet,  even  the  tiring-bowers  of  queens, 
nor  the  melancholy  lives  of  illustrious 
tailors.  His  second,  on  Table- Traits,  per- 
forms a  similar  chatty  and  historical  ser- 
vice towards  the  food  of  man,  and  his 
method  of  taking  it,  from  the  birds'-nests 
of  the  Mantcheous  to  the  banquets  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  interspersed  with  a  marvel- 
ous variety  of  small  wit,  persiflage,  senti- 
ment, and  after-dinner  philosophy.  The 
author  seems  to  have  been  at  all  "the 
feasts,"  and  "  stolen  the  scraps,"  out  of 
which  he  furnishes  many  a  good  repast,  not 
always  dainty,  but  always  piquant,  and 
worked  down  with  bumpers  of  sparkling 
talk.  He  is,  it  will  be  seen,  a  kind  of 
modern  Athenaeus,  and  writes  of  eating  and 
drinking,  as  well  as  of  dressing,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm,  if  not  all  the  science,  of  a 
BrUlat-Savarin.  For  continuous  reading, 
his  books  are,  of  course,  as  tedious  as  a 
jest  book;  but,  for  occasional  tastes  and 
sips,  for  the  long,  dull  hour  on  a  rail-road, 
or  the  still  longer  day  in  the  country,  they 
are  charming.  The  Doctor  runs  on  with 
such  a  glib  and  voluble  tongue,  saying  so 
much  that  is  old  in  a  new  way,  and  so  much 
that  is  odd  with  good  sense,  that  one  is 
cheated  out  of  his  perception  of  the  triviali- 
ty of  it  by  its  liveliness.  He  is  a  gossip,  but 
a  gossip  who  has  read  widely,  and  easily 
recalls  all  that  he  has  read.  His  latest 
work,  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  of 
the  Hanoverian  branch,  is  historico-anec- 
dotal  like  the  other,  but  with  far  more 
literary  pretension.  There  is  less  of  the 
anecdote,  and  more  of  the  historical  in 
them ;  and  just  at  this  time,  when  Thack- 
eray has  been  entertaining  the  town  with  his 
view  of  the  four  Georges,  it  is  quite  appro- 
priate to  give  us  a  view  of  the  four  Georges' 
wives.  They  were,  none  of  them,  the  most 
exemplary  persons  in  the  world,  and  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  allowed  to  moulder  in  peace 
among  their  fellow-worms ;  but  the  public 
think  differently,  and  will  read  and  hear 
of  these  titled  people.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  think  that  the  biographies  of  the 
gentlemen  who  frequent  Johnny  Walker's 
sparring  saloon,  and  of  the  ladies  who  set 
the  fashion  in  their  circle,  would  be  quite 
as  edifying :  there  is  less  splendour  in  the 
circumstances  of  these,  and  less  contagion 
in  their  example,  because  of  their  obscuri- 


ty ;  but,  in  most  other  respects,  they  are 
quite  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  their 
illustrious  and  courtly  prototypes.  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  set  the  seal  of  its  dis- 
approbation upon  all  social  arrangements, 
which  exempt  men  and  women  from  a 
direct  relation  and  responsibility  to  their 
race,  by  involving  them  in  the  most  atroci- 
ous vices,  and  the  profoundest  misery. 
More  unmitigated  brutes  than  these 
Georges,  and  more  wretched  women  than 
their  wives,  it  would  be  hard  to  find :  in- 
deed, if  the  stories  that  are  told  of  their 
most  unnatural  dealings  with  each  other 
were  related  in  novels,  or  exhibited  in  plays, 
they  would  be  universally  condemned  as 
improbable  and  untrue ;  and  yet  they  were 
berhymed  by  the  poets,  worshiped  by 
politicians,  respected  by  their  subjects,  and 
canonized,  almost,  by  the  church  t  Fraud, 
fatuity,  folly,  cruelty,  malioe,  uncleanness, 
licentiousness,  and  a  self-indulgence  quite 
incredible,  are  the  words  which  describe 
their  transaction;  and  what  Madame  de 
Maintenon  said  in  her  time  appears  to  be 
true  of  all  courtiers — that  none  are  more  to 
be  pitied  unless  it  might  be  those  that  envy 
them.  Dr.  Doran  has  had  a  rich  field  of 
materials  at  his  command,  in  the  various 
records  of  Harvey,  Walpole,  Malmsbury, 
Miss  Burney,  and  others,  and  he  has  made 
diligent  use  of  them,  in  giving  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  mingled  misery  and  pa- 
geantry of  the  unhappy  victims  of  a  false 
society.  He  does  not  avoid  the  scandalous 
parts  of  their  affairs  in  his  narrative,  nor 
does  he  dwell  upon  them  as  a  writer  of 
more  prurient  fancy  might  be  tempted  to 
do.  Without  disguising  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  his  country's  rulers,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  betrays  no  vulgar  desire  to 
exaggerate  them,  as  if  vice  were  peculiar 
to  high  life,  and  not  the  universal  liability 
of  human  nature.  His  subject  invites  one 
to  a  good  deal  of  moralizing,  but  he  has 
judiciously  left  that,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
reader. 

Lifhncott's  Gazetteer.— If  we  were 
asked  to  point  out  the  best  gazetteer  of  the 
day,  we  could  give  but  one  answer— the 
recent  one  of  Lippincott  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  has  been  prepared  with  greater 
assiduity  and  minuteness  of  care  than  any 
other  that  we  know,  and  is  more  complete  in 
its  details  than  any  other.  We  do  not  mean 
simply  that  it  contains  more  names  than 
any  other,  but  that  what  is  said  about  these 
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names  evinces  a  greater  desire  to  be  cor- 
rect and  full.  Special  attention  has  been 
.given  to  the  spelling  of  names,  and  where 
several  forms  are  adopted,  in  common 
usage,  they  are  all  given  with  reference  to 
the  other.  The  valne  of  a  work  of  this 
kind  must  depend,  as  it  it  remarked  in  the 
preface,  on  two  things—  firet,  the  accuracy 
of  its  information,  and  second,  the  facility 
of  its  references—in  both  which  respects 
this  gazetteer  is  eminent.  Founded  upon 
Johnson's  Geographical  Dictionary,  and 
the  Imperial  Gazetteer — the  leading  pub- 
lications, in  that  way,  of  England— it  yet 
contains  three  times  as  many  titles  as  the 
former,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  many 
as  the  latter,  with  all  the  latest  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  places,  made  by  recent 
travel,  etc  An  important  feature  in  it, 
also,  is,  that  it  gives  the  pronunciation  of 
proper  names,  according  to  a  uniform  and 
judicious  system,  with  the  ancient  or  classi- 
cal names  of  the  places,  the  adjectival 
appellation  of  their  inhabitants,  often,  too, 
the  signification  of  the  name  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  a  valuable  table  of  the  Colleges  and 
Professional  Schools  of  the  United  States. 
More  Novels. — In  classing  together,  in 

'  our  last  number,  several  recent  novels, 
some  of  which  we  thought  good,  and 
others  indifferent,  we  may  have  done  in- 

.  justice  to  the  better  sort,  in  not  distin- 
guishing them  more  specially  from  their 
fellows.  We  did  not  mean,  for  instance, 
to  apply  our  hearty  condemnation  of  the 
sentimental  trash  to  Mr.  Manner's  Atpira- 
Uont,  which  is  a  work  of  high  religious 
aims,  and  of  simple  every-day  life,  and 
may  be  read  with  great  profit,  as  well  as 
entertainment.  Nor  did  we  mean  to  say 
that  the  Old  Homestead,  of  Mrs.  Stephens, 
was  utterly  worthless :  for  it  has,  on  the 
contrary,  great  merit,  in  some  respects. 
Our  object  was  simply  to  protest  against 
the  prevailing  tendency  towards  a  soft, 
puling,  and  nauseous  sentimentalism,  to 
which  the  genuine  success  of  Dickens  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  given  rise.  A  certain 
class  of  politicians  complain  of  the  want 
of  backbone  in  the  political  community ; 
and  we  desire  to  make  the  same  complaint 
in  regard  to  the  romance-writing  commu- 
nity. Their  plots  and  their  characters 
have  no  back-bone— no  gristle,  even — 
nothing  but  soft  and  flabby  flesh,  or  rather 
palp,  out  of  which  the  authors  squeeze 
an  unconscionable  quantity  of  tear-water. 


One  feels  like  giving  them  the  advice 
which  Sam  Weller  gave  to  Job  Trotter, 
when  Mr.  Pickwick  checked  him  far 
damning  that  young  gentleman's  "  water- 
cart  bisaess,"  on  the  score  that  his  feelings 
were  very  fine.  "His  feelings  is  all  vesj 
well,"  replied  Sam,  "and  it's  a  pity  he 
should  lose  'em.  He'd  better  keep  'em  in 
his  own  bussem,  than  let  'em  ewaporate  in 
hot  water,  'specially  as  they  do  no  good. 
The  next  time  you  go  to  a  smoking  party, 
young  feller,  fill  your  pipe  with  that  'ere 
reflection,  and  for  the  present  just  put  that 
bit  of  pink  gingham  into  your  pocket" 

For  the  present  month,  we  have  little  to  , 
say  of  the  novels,  and  small  space  to  say 
it.  in.  Fetridge  &  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
translation  of  George  Sand's  Teoermo— 
one  of  her  earliest,  and,  in  some  respects, 
one  of  her  best  books.  Her  writings,  m 
spite  of  certain  gaps  in  the  moral  philoso- 
phy, are  always  readable.  A  memoir  of 
the  author,  evidently  compiled  from  French 
sources,  by  the  translator,  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume.  The  translation  is  easy  and  cer- 
rect.— Jtmo  Clifford  is  one  of  the  sentiment- 
al class,  displaying  considerable  power,  bat 
untrue  in  its  local  coloring.  We  do  not 
usually,  in  this  country,  speak  of  the  terms 
of  court,  as  "assizes,"  nor  do  we  born 
Yule-logs  at  Christmas ;  nor  is  there  any 
society  in  Boston,  however  splendid  and 
fashionable,  which  would  openly  insult  a 
young,  pretty,  and  accomplished  woman, 
because  her  father  had  once  been  a  black- 
smith. The  work  betrays  the  hand  of  a 
novice,  capable  of  a  far  more  artistic  per- 
formance. We  suspect  the  writer  to  he  a 
woman,  because  female  dress  is  so  accu- 
rately described,  and  because— shall  we 
say  it — there  are  no  less  than  four  or  five 
marriages  in  the  coarse  of  the  story,  with 
one  or  two  others  ripening  at  the  close. 
—Mortimer'*  College  IAft,  by  E.  G.  Mat, 
is  a  pleasing  and  well-told  tale  of  the 
experiences  of  the  young,  managed  with  a 
good  deal  of  tact,  and  of  excellent  ten- 
dency.— Glenwood,  or  tke  Parish  Boyy  is  a 
tale  of  New  England  life,  with,some  truth 
of  detail,  in  the  serious  parts,  but  not 
much  in  the  attempts  at  humor.  It  is, 
however,  interesting,  and  though  verging 
on  the  sentimental,  not  so  lachrymose  as  it 
might  be. — The  Semes  in  the  Practice  of  a 
New  York  Surgeon,  by  Da.  Dixon,  have  a 
terrible  power  and  reality  in  them,  which 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  what 
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they  purport  to  be— transcripts  from  the 
actual  experiences  of  a  medical  man.  Dr. 
Dixon  is  known  as  the  erratic,  but  trench- 
ant, editor  of  the  "Scalpel,"  a  monthly, 
most  appropriately  named,  for  it  dissects 
the  profession  with  as  much  cold-blooded 
enthusiasm  as  the  profession  dissects  its 
subject ;  but,  in  this  rolume,  he  appears  in 
the  new  character  of  a  tale-wright,  with 
no  dubious  success.  There  is  an  intensity 
in  his  style  of  execution,  which  carries  the 
reader  along,  almost  against  his  will. — 
Among  the  most  spirited  and  sprightly 
of  the  foreign  novels,  are  those  of  Miss 
Pardoe,  whose  Confessions  of  a  Pretty  Wo- 
man and  Jealous  Wife,  have  been  repub- 
lished by  the  enterprising  Fetridge  &  Go. 
The  relate  to  fashionable  life,  and  abound 
in  peculiarly  English  representations  of 
society;  but,  they  deserve  being  printed 
in  a  better  style.  A  book  worth  printing 
at  all,  is  worth  printing  well. 

— Crotchets  and  Quavers. — Max  Maret- 
zek,  the  whilom  popular  manager  of  the 
opera  in  this  city,  thinks,  that  as  Napoleon 
and  Barnum,  Rousseau  and  Henry  Wikoflf, 
George  Sand  and  Mrs.  Mowatt,  have  writ- 
ten their  respective  auto-biographies,  it  is 
time  for  him  to  furnish  his  Revelations  of 
an  Opera  Manager  in  America.  He  has 
accordingly  done  so  in  a  most  lively 
volume,  in  which  the  audience  are  taken 
behiud  the  scenes,  and  allowed  to  look  at 
the  gay  people,  who  have  so  often  delighted 
us,  in  their  undress.  We  remember  to 
have  passed  through  the  old  Astor  Place 
Opera  House,  when  the  red  flag  of  the 
auctioneer  had  supplanted  the  white  cravat 
of  Max,  and  a  huge  mass  of  broken  chairs, 
upturned  scenes,  rent  curtains,  and  dis- 
carded properties  lay  in  a  heap  where 
Benedettl  and  Truffi  had  enchanted  those 
smiling  groups  of  loves  and  graces,  whom 
we  once  worshiped  from  our  critic's  seat 
in  the  parquette— and  we  remember,  too,  the 
strange,  sad,  almost  spectral  feeling,  with 
which  we  contemplated  the  change.  It 
was  a  time  of  dissolution  and  of  dis-illn- 
sion,  and  we  turned  away,  as  one  might 
turn  from  a  banquet  house,  suddenly  re- 
solved into  mouldy  lath  and  plaster.  For 
"going — going— gone!"  is  a  terrible  dls- 
enchanter.  Well,  it  is  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  that  we  read  all  "revela- 
tions" of  the  stage,  our  old  dreams  and 
fancies  are  turned  into  shocking  realities. 

Maretzek  writes  with  vivacity,  has  a 


taste  for  personal  details,  is  trivial  enough 
when  occasion  requires,  has  a  good  opinion 
of  himself  with  a  poor  opinion  of  some 
other  folks,  especially  Barnum,  and,  on 
the  whole,  makes  a  most  amusing  book. 

— Ghostly  Colloquies.  It  is  not  a  very 
original  plan  for  a  book,  to  introduce  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  among  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  bid  them  discourse  of 
matters  and  things  from  their  own  stand 
point  Lord  Lyttlcton  did  something  in 
that  way,  and  so  have  Landor  and  others; 
but  it  is  one  which  admits  of  great  variety 
of  disquisition,  as  well  as  of  picturesque 
effect.  The  unknown  author  of  Ghostly 
Colloquies  has  availed  himself  of  it  with 
tolerable,  but  not  brilliant  success.  He 
brings  together  Cadmus  and  Columbus,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  to  discourse  of  the 
submarine  telegraph  and  other  mechanical 
wonders;  Sophocles  and  Gray,  to  dilate 
on  ancient  and  modern  poetry ;  Salvator 
Rosa  and  Byron,  to  describe  Niagara ;  Ja- 
son and  Raleigh,  to  admire  the  splendid 
rail-roads  and  watering-places  of  the  year 
2000 ;  Hortensius  and  Beckford,  to  criti- 
cise St.  Peter's ;  Apicius  and  Vatel,  to  di- 
gest the  cookery  of  the  world ;  and  other 
illustrious  personages,  to  parley  of  other 
notable  things,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive whims  or  tastes.  The  remarks  gene- 
rally are  characterized  by  good  sense,  as 
the  remarks  of  immortals  ought  to  be :  here 
and  there  are  passages  of  description  and 
criticism  of  more  than  usual  animation, 
and  the  interest  throughout  is  well  sus- 
tained. We  are  not  certain,  however,  that 
the  author  would  not  have  made  a  more 
entertaining  and  useful  book,  bad  be  dis- 
carded the  hackneyed  machinery  of  the 
dialogue.  Unless  maintained  with  great 
vivacity,  this  kind  of  discourse  is  apt  to 
weary.  Even  in  the  hands  of  Landor,  with 
all  his  penetrating  sagacity,  and  rare  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  it  has  never  become 
popular. 

New  Poems.— Men  and  Women  is  the 
title  of  Robert  Browning's  new  volume  of 
poems,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co.,  simul- 
taneously with  the  English  edition.  We  can 
do  little  more  than  announce  it  now,  mean- 
ing to  consider  Browning's  poetry  at  length 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  whose  works  are  little 
read,  except  by  a  circle  of  enthusiastic 
admirers;  yet  whose  fame  and  literary  posi- 
tion are  assured.    Of  every  thousand  read- 
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era  in  this  country  who  have  heard  of  the 
great  Martin  Farqahar  Tapper,  and  have 
delighted  in  that  bombastic  rigmarole  call* 
ed  Proverbial  Philosophy,  there  is  not  more 
than  one,  probably,  who  has  even  heard 
the  name  of  Robert  Browning ;  yet  he  is  a 
poet  and  a  master,  and  the  greatest  drama- 
tic genius  in  English  literature  since  the 
great  dramatic  days.  We  advise  our  read- 
ers, in  time,  that  his  poems  are  not  to  be 
tossed  off  with  a  glance.  They  are  gold,  not 
gilt.  They  have  an  essential  value — a 
profound  thought — a  startling  intensity  of 
passion — and  not  an  easy,  exterior  grace. 
His  poems  are  the  life  of  a  man  of  most 
catholic  mind  and  subtle  sympathy,  put 
into  verse.  They  seem  entirely  obscure 
and  rugged  when  you  first  try  them,  but 
they  finally  yield  a  wonderful  music  and 
a  profound  coherency.  The  sense  is  packed 
close,  as  in  Dante.  The  poet's  observation 
of  nature  is  as  rigidly  accurate  as  that  of 
a  naturalist.  The  atmosphere  and  tone 
of  his  verse  are  rich  and  scholarly.  The 
present  volume  is  a  collection  of  poems, 
purely  dramatic  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment. There  is  nothing  trivial,  nor  com- 
mon, nor  tiresome,  in  them.  It  is  danger- 
ous to  quarrel  with  them,  for  they  come 
out  of  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  the 
deepest  human  feeling  and  the  highest 
human"  aspiration,  and  will  give  you  harder 
knocks  than  you  give  them.  A  line  or 
two  from  one  of  the  poems,  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi,  is  the  motto  of  the  book,  and  of 
Browning: 

11  This  world'a  no  blot  for  U8, 
Nor  blank — it  means  intensely  and  means 


To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 

You  see  there  is  no  tinkling  of  flutes  and 
touching  of  guitars  to  be  expected;  and 
yet  how  easily  a  master  can  draw  tearful 
tenderness  from  the  grandest  organ.  Every 
lover  of  poetry  must  read  this  book  ;  every 
man  who  likes  to  see  that  the  world  and 
human  power  do  not  grow  old,  and  that,  as 
long  as  there  is  a  sun,  there  will  always  be 
aMemnon  to  be  struck  into  music.  We 
extract  one  poem  from  the  volume.  It  is 
clearer  to  the  first  glance  than  most  of  the 
poems,  but  it  is  also  very  characteristic 
of  the  poet. 

"  EVELYN  HOPE. 

"Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead ! 
Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  is  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed ; 
She   plucked   that  piece   of  geranium- 
flower, 


Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think— 
The  shutters  are  shut,  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  thro'  the  hinges'  chink 

"Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died! 

Perhaps   she   had    scarcely  heard  my 


It  was  not  her  time  to  love;  beside, 
Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 

Duties  enough  and  little  cares. 
And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir, 

Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 
And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  or  her. 

" Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope? 
What !  your  soul  was  pure  and  true, 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 
Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew— 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old, 
And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  » 
wide, 
Each  was  nought  to  each,  must  I  be  told? 
We  were  fellow-mortals,  nought  beside? 

"  No,  indeed!  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love,- 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  take! 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  jet, 
Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a 
few — 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  forget 
Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  yoa. 

"  But  the  time  will  come— at  last  it  will, 
When,  Evelyn  Hope,  what  meant,  I  thsU 
say, 
In  the  lower  earth,  in  the  years  long  still, 
That  body  and  soul  so  pare  and  gay? 
Why  vour  hair  was  amber,  I  shall  divine, 
And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium'* 

And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine. 
In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

"  I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since 
then, 
Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes: 
Yet  one  thing,  one,  in  my  soul's  fall  scope. 

Either  I  mused  or  itself  missed  me— 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope! 
What  is  tho  issue  ?  let  us  see! 

"  I  loved  you,  Evelyn,  all  the  while; 
My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold- 
There  was  placo  and  to  spare  for  the  frank 
young  smile 
And  the  red  young  mouth  and  the  hair's 
youngffold. 
So,  hush— I  will  givo  you  this  leaf  to  keep- 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet  cold  hani 
There,  that  is  our  secret!  go  to  sleep; 
You  will  woko,  and  remember,  and  under- 
stand." 

—Dr.  N.  L.  FROTHixottAJC,  of  Boston,  who 
has  been  long  known  as  a  pioneer  among 
translators,  as  well  as  a  poet  on  his  own 
account,  has  gathered  his  metrical  pieces 
into  a  volume.  Among  them  are  a  an- 
gularly faithful  version  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  Aratus,  the  poem  forever  made 
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famous  by  the  single  fact  that  It  was 
quoted  once  by  St.  Paul — the  only  quota- 
tion, we  believe,  in  all  the  Scriptures  from 
a  profane  author — and  which,  though  it 
had  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero 
and  Germanicus,  and  borrowed  from  by 
Manlius  and  Virgil,  besides  having  been 
the  subject  of  a  thousand  learned  com- 
ments, was  first  rendered  into  English  by 
our  author:  and  the  Queen  of  Elegies, 
from  the  fourth  book  of  Propertlus,  known 
as  "The  Epistle  of  Cornelia  to  Paulus"— 
an  admirable  picture  of  Roman  manners 
and  sentiment  of  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written.  Besides  these,  Dr.  Frothingham 
has  translated  the  "Fifth  of  May,"  from 
the  Italian  of  Manzonl,  many  of  the  best 
lyrics  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  a  ballad  of 
Uhland,  and  several  of  the  occasional 
pieces  of  Riickert,  Von  Auersperg,  etc. 
His  original  contributions  consist  of  hymns, 
fragments,  triflings,  and  Xenien,  all  exe- 
cuted with  taste  and  facility,  and  some- 
times felicity,  showing  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  and  kindly  sentiment,  though  no 
very  keen  poetic  sensibility. 

— An  unpretending  volume  of  Poems, 
by  John  Howard  Bryant,  has  appeared, 
with  a  modest  preface,  in  which  the  author 
says,  that  he  comes  before  the  public  "  with 
no  thought  of  acquiring  any  very  extended 
or  permanent  reputation,  as  a  writer  of 
poetry ;"  but,  we  think,  that  if  he  had 
chosen  to  cultivate  his  gifts  in  that  way, 
he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  fear  the 
ordeal  to  which  he  appeals.  His  book 
abounds  in  pure  and  manly  thoughts, 
gracefully  expressed.  Mr.  Bryant  is  a 
brother  of  the  Bryant,  we  believe,  and 
his  mind,  consequently,  possesses  many  of 
the  same  characteristics.  Indeed,  his 
poems  Buffer  under  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage, in  that  they  frequently  suggest 
those  of  his  more  eminent  relative.  But 
the  resemblance  arises,  not  so  much  from 
direct  imitation,  as  from  a  real  similarity 
of  taste  and  feeling.  Both  have  been 
educated  under  the  same  internal  influ- 
ences—both cherish  the  same  lofty  moral 
purposes — and  there  is,  therefore,  in  both, 
the  same  quiet  and  delicate  sympathy  with 
the  varying  aspects  of  nature  and  life. 
Of  the  originality  and  grace  of  which  the 
younger  Mr.  Bryant  is  capable,  the  two 
pieces,  one  called  "The  Little  Cloud/' 
and  the  other  the  "Valley  Brook/'  are 
evidences.    There  is  a  strong  picturesque 
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effect,  and  great  truth  of  tone,  in  the 
brief  story  of  Roger  Crane  (page  65) — a 
boyish  reminiscence — told  with  equal  sim- 
plicity and  force,  which  we  wish  that  our 
limited  space  would  allow  us  to  copy. 

— The  Bed  Eagle,  a  Poem  of  the  South, 
by  A.  B.  Meeks,  is  the  name  of  a  poetic 
narrative  of  some  incidents  of  the  Creek 
war  of  1813.  Weatberford,  or,  as  he  was 
called  among  the  Indians,  the  Red  Eagle  — 
a  famous  half-breed,  remarkable  for  his 
prowess,  gallantry,  and  eloquence— is  the 
hero  of  it ;  and  his  love  for  Lilla  Beasely 
— a  daughter  of  one  of  the  white  enemies 
— the  principal  motive  of  the  story.  The 
author,  in  his  preface,  says:  "The  events 
of  this  war,  which,  from  its  commencement, 
exhibits  a  species  of  epic  progress  and 
retributive  results,  have  been  narrated  in 
a  general  way  by  our  historians ;  but  all 
its  minor  incidents,  its  local  and  personal 
features  and  characteristics — in  which  re- 
side its  vitality  and  chief  attractiveness- 
have  been  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
to  lapse  into  perishing  tradition.  To  res- 
cue these  in  some  degree  from  oblivion, 
and  to  preserve  them  in  those  heroes  of 
poetry,  to  which  they  seem  so  eminently 
adapted,  has  been  the  object  of  the  author 
of  the  present  work.  While  adhering 
strictly  to  historical  truth,  even  in  de- 
tails, he  has  endeavored  so  to  arrange  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  his  picture  as  not 
to  mar  the  grace  and  beauty,  which  arc 
the  prime  objects  of  all  true  poetic  crea- 
tion. The  love-life  of  Weatherford.  his 
dauntless  gallantry,  his  marvelous  per- 
sonal adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  chief  of  all,  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
which  eventually  saved  his  life,  when  all 
other  means  would  have  failed,  afford  as 
fine  a  theme  for  the  poet  as  any  in  Ameri- 
can history.  How  the  present  writer  has 
succeeded  is  for  the  reader  to  determine." 

We  must  say  frankly,  that  we  do  not 
regard  his  success  as  remarkable— partly 
from  his  want  of  mastery  in  the  art  of 
verse,  and  partly  from  the  difficulties  of 
the  subject,  which,  though  not  insurmount- 
able, are  yet  many  and  great  Mr.  Meeks, 
without  being  destitute  of  poetic  feeling, 
is  not  a  skillful  versifier,  and  has  failed  to 
invest  the  subject  with  any  attractiveness 
beyond  what  it  possesses  in  the  prose  nar- 
rative. But  only  a  master  of  form  and 
thought  can  lend  romance  to  Indian  life. 
Cooper,  and  a  few  others,  have  succeeded 
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in  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  have  attempted  it  have 
been  defeated.  Either  we,  of  the  present 
day,  know  too  much  of  the  realities  of  the 
savage  state,  or  else  it  is  intrinsically  too 
bare  and  desolate  to  admit  of  imaginative 
treatment,  by  any  but  the  most  accom- 
plished artists. 

— It  was  a  very  happy  idea  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  John  Bartlktt,  of  Cambridge— that 
of  constructing  for  us  a  Dictionary  of 
"Familiar  Quotations,"  which  should  be 
at  once  a  useful  book  of  reference,  and  a 
pleasant  book  to  glance  over  in  an  idle 
moment  He  has  executed  his  idea  as 
happily  as  it  deserved.  Arranging  his 
quotations  under  the  names  of  the  authors 
and  sources  whence  they  are  taken,  he 
gives  us  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the 
statistics  of  quotation.  Sixty-one  pages 
out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  for  instance, 
belong  to  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  has 
twelve  to  his  private  account;  so  much 
poorer  in  the  mere  matter  of  phraseology 
should  we  be,  had  these  two  mighty  masters 
never  lived ;  so  much  less  able  to  better 
our  thoughts  in  apt  and  complete  speech  I 
The  share  of  the  poets  is,  of  course,  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  the  prosaists,  and  the 
difference  in  the  power  of  condensation  has 
established  singular  discrepancies  between 
the  fame  of  men  and  their  contributions  to 
the  popular  store  of  good  things  well  said. 
We  have,  for  instance,  half  a  page  of  Tom 
Paine,  and  not  one  word  of  Webster  I  A 
single  phrase  of  Paine's— "  These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls11 — has  had  a 
wider  currency  than  any  of  the  great 
orator's  speeches,  and  that  little  bark  will 
probably  outsail  the  great  galleons  on  the 
river  of  Time. 

For  practical  use  and  comfort,  such  a 
book  as  this  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  has  been 
long  needed.  We  have  had  nothing  good ; 
and  though  Mr.  Murray,  of  London,  pub- 
lished a  tolerable  one  last  year,  the  native 
production  is  decidedly  the  best  that  ex- 
ists. We  had  intended  to  speak  our  mind 
of  it  three  months  ago,  but  while  we  delay- 
ed, the  public  spoke ;  and  the  first  edition 
having  been  exhausted,  we  are  glad  to 
announce  a  second,  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved. 

Houdat  Books. — Camper's  To**,  illus- 
trated by  Birket  Foster,  and  published 
by  Robert  Garter  &  Co.,  is  one  of  the  most 
intrinsically  beautiful  books  of  the  sea- 


son. The  poem  is  published  in  the  mm 
exquisite  style  as  the  English  editiou 
of  Longfellow's  Golden  Legend  ui 
Hyperion,  and  the  illustrations  bj  Bir- 
ket Foster,  who  is  an  artist  of  great 
repute  in  this  way,  are  as  graceful  ai  anj 
we  have  seen  from  him.  Even  if  a  did 
thinks  there  may  have  been  greater  poeti 
than  Gowper,  yet  his  life  and  fate,  and  the 
tranquil  tenderness  of  his  verse,  so  appeal 
to  the  best  human  sympathies,  that  it  a 
good  to  behold  this  apotheosis,  and  toknor 
that  the  many,  who  hold  the  poet  in  the 
highest  estimation,  will  most  heartilj  id- 
come  such  an  edition  of  their  bard.  It  ii 
in  every  way  a  beautiful  book.  Nor  can 
you  turn  its  leaves  without  rejoicing  that 
all  the  "  Tokens,"  "  Souvenirs,"  and  "Keep- 
sakes" have  perished  of  their  own  platitude. 

— We  must  also  speak  well  of  Keble'i 
new  Christian  Year,  which  E.  H.  Bntler,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  published,  with  a  large 
number  of  engraved  illustrations  by 
Schmolze.  The  illustrations  do  not  pos- 
sess the  easy  and  picturesque  grace  of  the 
sketches  of  Foster,  but  are  of  decided 
merit,  and  the  volume  is  one  of  remark- 
able elegance  and  finish.— We  class  among 
holiday  books,  the  pleasant  collection  of 
Curious  Stories  about  Fairies  and  other  Fus- 
ty People,  issued  by  Tickner  k  Co.,  with 
illustrations  by  Billings.  It  contains, 
among  other  stories,  Home's  Good  Nt- 
tured  Bear,  Mrs.  Austin's  Story  Withwt 
an  End,  and  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  by 
Browning. 

Religious  Books.— The  author  of  a  little 
book  which  has  been  amazingly  popular 
amongst  the  orthodox  churches— The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Plan  of  Salvation-has  pub- 
lished another  work,  called  Gei  mesial 
in  Creation  and  Christ,  which  is  likely  to 
attain  a  similar  success.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  connect  the  higher  truths  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  by  showing  their  anal* 
gies,  or  rather  their  fundamental  consist- 
encies, so  that  there  shall  be  no  escape 
from  the  inference  that  the  Mosaic  sod 
Christian  dispensations  are  the  work  of 
the  same  Mind  that  planned  and  developed 
the  physical  creation.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  passes  rapidly,  but  clearly, 
over  the  latest  discoveries  of  soience  (giv- 
ing many  a  slap,  by  the  way,  to  the  aotboi 
of  the  Vestiges,  who  is  now  a  kind  of 
dummy  for  all  sorts  of  theological  spar- 
rers),  and  then  argues  their  relation  to  the 
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general  traths  of  the  redemption.  The 
argument  is  striking  and  forcible,  and  ad- 
mits, we  think,  of  no  reply,  as  a  whole. 
"The  ultimate  aim,"  he  says,  "of  the 
principle  of  progress  (in  nature),  is  perfec- 
tion of  moral  attributes;  and  to  this  the 
corporeal  organisation  of  all  things,  from 
the  dawn  of  creation,  has  been  auxiliary." 
Bnt  is  the  writer  aware  how  nearly  this 
position  approaches  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable views  of  that  strange  speculator, 
Swedenborg,  who  says,  for  instance, "  every 
created  thing  is  finally  for  the  sake  of 
man;  wherefore  the  uses  of  all  things 
which  are  created,  ascend  gradually  from 
ultimates  to  man,  and  through  man,  to 
God  their  creator,  the  original  source." 
The  terminology  is  different  here,  but  the 
truth  impressed  very  much  the  same.  In 
a  similar  way,  the  old  Swede  connects  the 
facts  of  creation  with  the  facts  of  redemp- 
tion, just  as  this  writer  has  attempted, 
though  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  pre- 
cisely similar  grounds. 

—In  the  Christian  Theism  of  R.  A. 
Thompson,  we  have  the  work  which  took 
the  large  Burnell  prise  of  last  year,  of 
which  Isaac  Taylor,  Baden  Powell,  and 
Henry  Rodgers  were  the  adjudicators.  It 
is  a  condensed  and  general  view  of  the 
whole  subject  of  the  religious  evidences, 
or  of  the  grounds  of  both  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  That  it  is  an  able  work, 
cannot  be  denied;  but  its  value  will  be 
found  to  consist  rather  in  its  summaries 
of  the  cause  of  theological  speculation, 
than  in  its  original  conclusions,  if  such 
there  are.  Its  statements  of  the  existing 
position  of  various  controversies  are  ad- 
mirable ;  but  its  solution  of  the  difficulties 
on  which  those  controversies  rest  are  not 
so  satisfactory.  A  great  defect  through- 
out is  in  not  distinguishing,  with  sufficient 
clearness,  the  province  of  knowledge  from 
the  province  of  faith  or  belief.  Admitting 
with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and,  indeed, 
the  majority  of  modern  thinkers,  the  mere 
relatioiiy  of  all  immediate  knowledge,  it 
yet  argues  the  possession  of  knowledge 
whioh  is  not  relative.  "All  immediate 
knowledge,"  it  says,  "  whether  of  mind  or 
matter,  is  of  appearances ;  but  we  are  able, 
and,  indeed,  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ferring every  phenomenon  to  its  unknown 
cause.  We  have,  therefore,  an  indirect 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  things."  But 
what,  we  ask,  is  indirect  knowledge?    Is 


it  not  mere  belief  or  credence  f  We  either 
know  a  thing,  or  do  not  know :  if  we  know 
it,  we  know  it  positively  or  directly;  and 
if  we  do  not  know  it,  and  are  yet  persuaded 
of  its  reality,  we  only  believe.  The  prob- 
lem of  philosophy,  then,  is  the  validity  of 
our  credences,  and  not  the  validity  of  our 
knowledge,  which,  affirming  itself,  cannot 
admit  of  question.  In  popular  discourse 
it  is  allowable  to  say  that  we  know  such 
and  such  a  thing,  when  we  only  believe  it, 
but,  in  scientific  discussion,  the  two  acts 
ought  always  to  be  discriminated.  The 
neglect  of  the  distinction  is  one  cause  of 
the  confusion  and  aimlessness  of  much  of 
our  modern  metaphysics.  Comte's  entire 
miscarriage,  for  instance,  all  his  alleged 
atheism  and  materialism,  arise  from  his 
failure  to  perceive  that  the  object  of  phi- 
losophy is  not  what  we  may  know,  but 
what  we  may  believe.  If  we  confine  it  to 
what  we  may  know,  we  necessarily  restrict 
it  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  deny  the 
possibility  of  philosophy  altogether.  But 
if  we  extend  it  to  the  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  of  our  faiths,  we  may  then  take 
in  the  whole  field  of  transcendental  specu- 
lation and  religion. 

— A  second  edition  of  the  select  works 
of  Richard  Baxter,  edited  by  Dr.  Bacon, 
has  appeared,  in  two  large  volumes,  with 
a  preface  and  memoir  by  the  editor. 

— The  fourth  volume  of  Abbott's  Young 
Christian  series  contains  Hoaryhead  and 
McDonner,  improved  and  enlarged,  with 
various  engravings.  Its  object  is  to  illus- 
trate the  radical  nature  of  spiritual  re- 
generation, which  it  does,  with  great  plain- 
ness and  simplicity,  by  two  connected 
stories,  in  the  style  of  the  Young  Christian. 

— While  rumors  of  quarrel  and  war  are 
agitating  the  public  press  of  England  and 
America,  we  are  especially  glad  to  notice 
any  signs  that  tend  to  show  the  strength 
of  that  alliance  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which,  more  firmly  than  any  treaties,  binds 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  empires  to 
mutual  forbearance,  respect,  and  friend- 
ship. 

At  this  moment,  while  we,  in  America, 
are  waiting,  anxiously,  for  the  new  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Macaulay's  history  of  Eng- 
land, the  literary  world  of  London  is  an- 
ticipating, with  almost  equal  interest,  a 
new  work  by  the  historian  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

Mr.  Prrsoott,  after  winning  his  greenest 
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laurels  by  two  romantic  chronicles  of 
Spain,  in  the  New  World,  has  returned  to 
illustrate  the  downward  career  of  the 
great  Castilian  monarchy  in  Europe.  His 
history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  is  now 
nearly  ready. 

The  importance  of  the  period  of  which 
Mr.  Prescott  is  now  to  treat,  wonld  suffice 
to  Bccure  attention  to  the  results  of  his 
labors.  Bnt  everybody  knows  how  easy 
and  charming  is  the  style  of  Mr.  Prescott's 
narrative;  how  he  delights  to  reproduce 


the  magnificence  and  the  pomp  of  courts 
and  armies— the  spectacle,  in  short,  of 
history,  with  all  its  light,  and  music,  and 
life. 

And  so  everybody  will  be  eager  to  read 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  tremendous  age 
in  which  feudalism  closed  for  the  death- 
struggle  with  freedom j  and  Rome  rallied 
all  the  gorgeous  South  against  the  resolute 
North — and  in  terror  and  beauty,  in  wrath 
and  in  splendor,  a  new  era  was  born,  sad 
the  modern  history  of  man  began. 


EUROPEAN     LITERATURE. 


England*— Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey  was 
like  a  comet  in  the  effect  which  his  first 
appearance  produced  upon  the  world ;  like 
a  comet  in  the  irregularity  of  his  orbit, 
and  somewhat  like  a  shooting  star  in  the 
sudden  subsiding  of  his  glory. 

Everybody  read  Festus:  some  it  glad- 
dened, some  it  saddened,  and  not  a  few  it 
maddened.  Wise  men  shook  their  heads 
and  anticipated  mischief  from  this  new 
poet  We  remember  that  one  distinguished 
theologian,  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
confided  to  us  his  private  opinion  that 
Bailey's  "Festus  was  no  better  than 
Goethe's  Faust."  We  agreed  with  his 
speech,  though  hardly,  we  fear,  with  his 
meaning  I  What  might  become,  in  time, 
of  this  metaphysical  Don  Juan,  it  was  not 
easy  to  predict ;  but  the  poem  in  England 
and  America  ran  through  editions  as  nu- 
merous as  the  loves  of  the  hero,  and  was 
made  the  theme  of  criticisms  as  incompre- 
hensible as  bis  philosophy.  So  holding  to 
the  faith,  that  a  singer,  whose  art  is  appre- 
ciated, must,  perforce,  keep  on  singing,  we 
looked  with  interest  for  the  next  chant 
Ere  it  oame,  we  chanced  to  meet  an  amia- 
ble, pretty  little  lady,  who  avowed  herself 
to  be  the  sole  and  only  wife  of  the  being 
who  carried  no  time-piece  but  his  heart, 
and  lived  upon  flames:  and,  further, 
learned  from  her  that,  from  communing 
with  the  sea  and  the  stars,  and  the  forbid- 
den world,  Festus  had  quietly  gone  to 
editing  an  Evangelical  newspaper  I 

And,  thereafter,  we  prepared  ourself  for 
the  disappointment  which  came  upon  us 
with  the  -Angel  of  the  World."  We  did 
not  like  Festus,  but  we  we  were  fascinated 
into  following  his  steps.  We  liked  the 
11  Angel  of  the  World"  still  less,  and  found 


ourselves  able  to  resist  his  insidious  i 
tags.  We  went  with  him  not  above  a  fifteen 
minutes'  journey.  Shall  we  take  a  longer 
walk  with  Mr.  Bailey's  third  son,  the 
"  Mystic  "  Y  Just  at  this  present  time,  we 
think,  decidedly,  that  we  shall  not. 

It  is  a  significant  thing,  not  to  be  passed 
over,  that  each  of  Mr.  Bailey's  poems  is  a 
variation  upon  one  theme ;  psychical  his- 
tory and  experience  are  his  domain.  "He 
wanders  up,  he  wanders  down,"  but  always 
with  one  purpose,  and  always  haunted  by 
one  ghost  The  "Mystic"  is  a  sort  of 
human  Brahma,  in  whose  avatars  and  de- 
velopment are  supposed  to  be  unfolded  the 
true  nature  and  history  of  the  immortal 
creature  within  us,  the  soul.     The  hero 


"  Initiate  of  the  light, 
The  adopted  of  the  water  and  the  sun ;" 

and,  like  other  children  of  sunlight  and 
water,  he  is  a  rather  vaporous  being.  He 
knew  everything  and  bad  been  everywhere ; 
had  lived  a  "  three-fold  life  through  all  the 
ages,"  and  spake,  of  course,  Mr.  Bailey's 
favorite  language,  u  the  lore  of  stars,  the 
mother-tongue  of  heaven— our  fatherland ;" 
being  "  born  to  initiate  mankind  in  veriest 
truths,"  and  "ultimate  certainty  of  angel- 
hood." The  Universalist  publishers  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  give  us  this  new  "Paradise 
Regained,"  of  their  laureate ;  and  then  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  more  fond  than  we 
are  of  taking  their  metaphysics  broken 
into  blank  verse,  may  satisfy  their  souls. 
If  some  person,  of  taste  and  leisure,  wonld 
take  the  pains  to  pick  the  good  things  out 
of  the  "Angel  of  the  World,"  and  the 
"  Mystic,"  he  might  win  a  great  reputation 
at  a  slight  expense.  There  are  such  exceed- 
ingly good  things  in  both  of  these  poems. 
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that  unless  Mr.  Bailey  sets  about  making 
aa  artist  of  himself,  we  are  sadly  afraid  be 
will  survive  only  as  a  perpetual  prey  for 
plagiarists  yet  to  come. 

— We  spoke,  last.month,  of  Mr.  Herzen's 
work  on  Russia.  It  has  appeared,  and  is 
even  more  interesting  than  we  anticipated. 

In  "My  Exile  in  Siberia,"  Mr.  Herzen 
has  painted,  more  fully,  and,  we  doubt 
not,  more  truly,  because  more  understand- 
ingly  than  any  previous  writer,  the  morale 
of  Russian  administration— the  poor  cohe- 
sive force  which  keeps  society  together— 
the  corruptions  and  the  dangers  of  the 
national  life. 

From  his  twenty-tat  year  Mr.  Herzen 
was  a  conspicuous  person  in  Russia,  loved, 
and  hated,  and  admired,  and  specially  de- 
tested by  the  Czar  Nicholas.  It  will  easily 
be  inferred  from  this,  that  he  was  a  person 
of  independent  spirit,  and  that  he  had  a 
habit  of  speaking  his  mind  with  some  free- 
dom. He  had  hardly  entered  manhood 
when  he  was  proscribed  and  forbidden  to 
print  anything  over  his  own  signature. 
This,  of  course,  gave  him  great  import- 
ance, and  his  nom  de  plume  soon  became 
familiar  to  ail  thinking  Russians.  One 
fine  spring  morning,  the  police  entered 
his  father's  house  and  hurried  him  to 
prison,  and  thence  to  Perm,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Siberia;  thence  he  was  sent  to 
Wiatka,  in  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Russia; 
and  there,  for  five  years,  in  the  society  of  a 
disgusting  governor,  and  of  a  population 
of  savages,  he  expiated  the  heinous  crime 
of  thinking  for  himself.  And  this  was  at 
the  express  order  of  the  Czar,  who  was 
always  "so  remarkably  polite  to  Ameri- 
cans I" 

Restored  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Grand  Duke  (now  Alexander  II.),  who 
came  to  Wiatka  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
Herzen  went  back  to  St  Petersburgh,  re- 
mained there  a  short  time,  "  forbidden  to 
speak  confidentially  even  to  a  cabman," 
and  then  was  suddenly  seized,  and  a  second 
time  visited  Siberia.  He  contrived  to  get 
away  again  ;  and  has  long  been  living  in 
Western  Europe,  while  laboring  to  dissemi- 
nate revolutionary  ideas  in  Russia.  He 
has  established  a  free  Russian  press  in  Lon- 
don, and  holding  decidedly  republican 
notions,  he  desires  to  concentrate  and  de- 
velope  the  vast  mass  of  unformed  liberalism 
which  he  assures  us  exists  and  ferments  in 
Russia.     M.  Heraen's  account  of  the  con- 


spiracy which  it  was  the  first  act  of  the 
reign  of  Nicholas  to  crush,  is  exceedingly 
interesting ;  his  details  of  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  the  servile  millions  fill  one  with 
gloomy  anticipations  of  jacqueries  more 
dreadful  than  the  world  has  yet  seen; 
and  his  picture  of  Russian  life  and  man- 
ners, from  the  prince  who  flogs  a  lady  with 
a  whip,  to  the  merchant  who  puts  his  wife 
on  a  table,  and  shoots  off  the  heels  of  her 
boots,  is  vivid,  entertaining,  and  instruc- 
tive. 

— Among  recent  English  announcements, 
we  observe  with  pleasure  Lewes's  Life  of 
Goethe ;  a  novel,  Doctor  Antonio,  by  the 
accomplished  Ruflni,  whose  previous  work, 
Lorenzo  Benoni,  was  bo  remarkable  at  once 
for  the  power  with  which  it  brought  before 
us  the  Italian  life  of  the  present  day,  and 
for  the  author's  mastery  of  our  language ; 
and  last,  though  rather  greater  than  least, 
a  new  work  by  Thomas  Hood.  No  clue  to 
Hie  character  of  this  is  given,  but  we  trust 
It  may  be  something  drawn  from  those 
deeper  fountains  of  Hood's  poet-heart, 
which,  by  the  multitude  who  laughed  and 
were  pleased  with  the  ripples  above,  were 
so  little  known  and  appreciated. 

—From  Paris,  M.  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
indefatigable,  sends  us,  with  "blaze  of 
trumpets,"  a  little  book,  Impressions  do 
Voyage  de  Paris  a  Sebastopol,  by  Doc- 
tor F.  Maynard. 

The  little  book  is  a  book  of  great  pre- 
tensions. It  has  but  little  to  tell  us  of  the 
Crimea  or  the  war,  and  tells  that  little 
chiefly  in  extracts  from  the  papers,  but  1t 
has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us  of  the  author, 
and  the  Turks,  and  Constantinople,  and 
antiquity,  and  all  things  else  earthly  and 
heavenly.  The  style  is  not  without  its 
attractions,  the  substance  fascinated  Du- 
mas. Need  we  say  more  f  The  romancer 
prefaces  the  book  with  an  account  of  his 
discovery  of  the  author,  who,  having  tra- 
veled from  China  to  Peru,  one  day  sent 
some  MSS.  to  Dumas,  for  the  Mousquetaire. 
These  MSS.  the  great  Dumas  read,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  '*  in  bed,  between  mid- 
night and  two  in  the  morning,"  highly 
approved  of  them,  published  them,  and 
next  day  was  visited  by  the  author,  a  man 
"whose  face  had  something  of  sombre, 
such  as  belongs  to  those  who  have  bent 
over  the  precipices,  whether  of  life  or  of 
the  earth!" 

Editorial  Dumas  and  sombre  Maynard 
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became  fast  Mends,  and  this  little  book  is 
the  result  of  their  alliance.  It  is  as  full 
of  historical  lore  as  Victor  Hugo's  "Le 
Rhln,"  and  the  lore  was  just  as  evidently 
"  bought  for  the  voyage."  Dr.  Maynard 
hazards  a  philological  suggestion  which 
may  claim  to  rank  with  Dumas's  famous 
criticism  on  the  monumentum  of  the  Yen- 
dome  column.  William  of  Tyre,  the 
chronicler,  always  calls  the  Greeks,  "  Les 
Grieux  ;"  William,  and  all  good  westerns 
of  the  Latin  Church,  hated  the  "  Grieuz." 
"Is  it  not  thence,"  suggests  Maynard, 
•*  that  we  derive  the  French  word,  griefs  ?" 

— Another  pompously  little  contribution 
to  French  literature,  is  a  r\facciamento  by 
Fhilarete  Chasles,  of  Dr.  Warren's  "Diary 
of  a  Physician."  "Les  Souvenirs  d'un 
Medicin,"  has  been  re-cast,  and  treated  in 
a  more  artistic  fashion  by  the  accomplished 
Chasles,  who  now  thinks  it  not  a  bad  book 
and  well  worth  reading.  He  writes  a  pre- 
fatory letter  which  he  evidently  takes  to 
be  humorous— in  the  English  sense  of  that 
word.  It  is  a  melancholy  exhibition  of 
misguided  ambition  I  "  Humor, "  M.  Chas- 
les, "  like  charity,  puflfeth  not  itself  up ; 
and  till  the  heart  be  purged  of  petty  vanity, 
it  cannot  give  forth  great  mirth." 

Fancy  Charles  Lamb  saying,  in  an  off- 
handed, careless  way,  that  he  had  worked 
like  Scaliger,  over  fourteen  hundred  vol- 
umes, to  write  a  hundred  pages  on  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  which  ha  then  gave  away  to 
the  publisher  Didier ! 

— M.  E.  D.  Forgoes  has  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Lamennais.  It  contains  the  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  DivinaCommedia  of  Dante,  with 
notes.  In  the  way  of  positive  information 
Lamennais  has  added  little  or  nothing  to 
Fauriel  and  Ozanam,  and  his  translation  will 
be  of  slight  use  to  the  English  student,  who 
may  shortly  hope,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for 
a  version,  which,  we  hope,  will  do  better 
justice,  poetically  and  philosophically,  to 
the  "  Father  of  Tuscan  song,"  than  has 
yet  been  rendered  him ;  but  the  observa- 
tions of  Lamennais  are  full  of  his  largeness 
of  view,  and  flow  from  time  to  tune  with 
that  passionate  eloquence  which  carried 
the  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant"  to  so  many 
hearts.  The  Germans  have  begun  to  quar- 
rel with  Lamennais,  for  not  putting  the 
allegory  of  Dante  in  a  new  light.  We  are 
glad  he  has  not  done  so,  for  we  are  only 
too  thankful  that  the  said  allegory,  as 


Hazlitt  said  of  Spenser's,  "will  not  bite 
us,"  and  would  not  disturb  its  repose  for 
the  world. 

— The  Germans,  when  they  stop  creating, 
never  stop  relating.  In  the  lull  of  genius, 
labor  is  active ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  Germans,  if  all  that  can  be  known 
of  man's  history  and  his  work  Is  not 
chronicled  beyond  the  reach  of  time. 

Here,  besides  a  continuation  of  Heinrich 
Kurz'8  History  of  German  Literature, 
which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  full- 
ness of  text  and  illustration,  all  the  notable 
men  of  German  letters  being  represented 
in  wood-cuts  of  no  ordinary  merit,  we 
have  Herr  Lemcke's  "Hand-book  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  which  differs  as  much 
from  the  somewhat  hasty  work  of  the 
over-ambitious  Bouterwek,  as  from  the 
intolerably  minute  and  fatiguing  book  of 
our  countryman,  "the  patient  Tieknor.77 
Herr  Lemcke  intends  to  give  us,  in  three 
volumes — one  upon  the  prosaists,  one  up- 
on the  poets,  and  one  upon  the  theatrical 
writers  of  Spain— a  completely  satisfac- 
tory, rather  than  a  complete  view  of  Span- 
ish literature,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
our  own  day.  The  first  two  volumes  have 
been  published ;  and,  if  the  third  be  as  well 
executed,  Herr  Lemcke  will  have  deserved 
well  of  the  reading  world.  Everybody 
needs  to  know  something  of  Spanish  lite- 
rature ;  nobody  wants,  or  ought  to  want, 
to  know  much  thereof.  Cervantes,  who,  as 
Leigh  Hunt  once  said,  "was  enough  to 
sweeten  the  Peninsula,"and  Calderon  among 
the  moderns,  and  the  Balladists  among 
the  ancients,  are  the  only  Spaniards 
whom  most  foreigners  will  take  to  their 
hearts  and  homes.  Of  all  the  rest,  it  if, 
for  the  most  part,  sufficient  for  us  to 
know  who  they  were  and  what  they  did- 
We  do  not  except  even  the  marvelous 
Lope.  Whosoever  cares  to  know  the 
names  of  every  madrigal  that  every 
Beventh-rate  imitator  of  the  fantastic  Gon- 
goras  chose  to  fabricate,  may  be  sure  that 
he  is  only  falling  into  a  sort  of  gentle 
monomania. 

There  were  vigorous  and  manly  writers 
in  Spain  during  that  wonderful  sixteenth 
century,  when  all  things  leaped  towards 
the  light,  Olivas,  Salazar,  De  Mendoza 
(father  of  all  picaroons),  Aleman  (their 
uncle),  the  chronicler  Hita,  the  historian 
Herrera — these  are  names  not  unworthy 
to  shine  by  the  side,  of  Cervantes.    There 
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have  been  writers  of  rare  and  genuine 
•  power,  in  the  Spain  of  our  own  days, 
Quintana,  the  Spanish  Plutarch ;  Toreno, 
the  historian  of  the  War  of  Independence ; 
Larra,  the  satirist ;  Donoso  Cortes,  the  phi- 
losopher, statesman,  and  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  whom  Spain  may  proudly 
put  by  the  side  of  Joseph  de  Maistre. 

But,  for  all  the  purposes  of  men  who 
are  not  specially  led  to  Spanish  studies, 
and  who  feel  that  life  is  short,  the  work  of 
M.  Lemcke,  whose  extracts  are  admirably 
made  and  just  sufficiently  explained,  will 
be  found  amply  sufficient. 

— For  the  purposes  of  men  in  general, 
who  wish  to  be  amused,  instructed,  made  to 


smile,  and  made  to  think,  we  can  recommend 
Herr  Weik's  Philadelphia  edition  of  Heine's 
collected  works— the  first,  we  believe,  ever 
made  save  a  pretty  one  at  Amsterdam. 
This  is  a  good  edition—accurate,  well- 
sized,  and  economical.  And,  while  we  are 
Bpeaking  of  It,  it  seems  in  order  for  us  to 
say,  that  our  friend,  who  favored  us  with  a 
letter  on  Heine,  in  our  last  number,  unwit- 
tingly ignored  a  graceful  version  of  the 
Liirlei,  published  in  Mr.  Curtis's  "Lotus 
Eating,"  and  written  by  Mr.  Crauch,  which 
opens  like  his  own.  We  are  sure  that  he 
would  be  the  first  to  thank  us  for  enabling 
him  to  do  this  piece  of  justice  to  a  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  poetic  field. 


THE    DRAMA. 


Betwixt  Literature  and  the  Drama,  be- 
twixt Europe  and  America,  the  Lectures 
of  Mr.  Thackeray  seem  naturally  enough 
to  suggest  themselves. 

Mr.  Thackeray  may  consider  himself  an 
adopted  citizen  of  New  York,  without  un- 
dergoing the  new  birth  of  naturalization. 
He  has  had  the  freedom  of  the  city^not  in 
a  gold  box,  but  in  the  welcome  our  people 
have  given  him. 

His  lectures  are  literary,  for,  are  they  not 
lectures?  They  are  dramatic:  for,  while 
he  speaks,  kings  and  queens,  and  lords  and 
ladies,  and  princes  and  poets,  walk  before 
us,  scowl  and  speak,  and  sorrow  and  sin, 
and  dance  aud  die. 

We  are  apt  to  have  in  New  York  our 
seasons  of  plenty  and  our  seasons  of  famine. 
This  year  is  a  year  of  fatness.  We  have 
robbed  Paris  of  Camille,  and  London  of  the 
Newcomes.  The  antique  tragedy  and 
modern  society  are  here  with  us,  shut  up 
in  the  two  brains  that,  of  all  living,  best 
comprehend  them. 

Shall  we  quarrel  with  Rachel,  because 
her  managers  worry  us,  or  with  Thackeray, 
because  his  lectures  are  not  just  what  we 
anticipated?  Formless,  discursive,  ram- 
bling as  the  plots  of  his  novels,  have  been 
the  lectures  of  the  great  humorist  It  is 
clear  that  they  sinned  in  this  direction. 
Goldsmith  was  quite  right!  "the  pictures 
would  have  been  better  had  the  painter 
taken  more  pains."  We  heartily  wish  that 
he  had  done  so ;  that  he  had  given  more 
unity  to  each  subject  as  he  treated  it; 
that  he  had  held  out  to  his  audience  that 


knotted  thread  of  beginning,  middle,  and 
end,  without  which  most  hearers  are  as 
completely  lost  as  a  peasant  girl  who 
misses  a  bead  of  her  rosary.  No  public 
speaker  should  ever  forget  what  was  once 
wittily  enough  said,  that  "the  intelligence 
of  a  crowd  never  rises  above  the  level  of  the 
dullest  man  in  It."  and  should  be  guided 
thereby — not  in  his  thought,  but  in  the 
form  he  gives  to  it  Also,  had  our  painter 
taken  more  pains,  we  should  have  had  less 
of  naughty  people,  and  more  of  noble  ones. 
Kilmansegg  might  have  been  dropped,  and 
Hogarth  picked  up;  and  not  only  would 
the  mouths  of  the  Philistines  have  been 
thereby  effectually  closed,  but  the  faithful 
would  have  been  comforted. 

As  the  pictures  were,  however,  ought  we 
not  to  rejoice  that  we  have  had  them  ?  How 
much  more  vivid  In  all  our  minds  will  be 
henceforth  that  life  of  courtly  England,  in 
the  last  century,  with  alMts  meanness,  and 
all  its  magnificence ;  with  its  paltry  mon- 
archs,  and  obsequious  courtiers,  and  pas- 
sionate romances,  and  prosaio  tediousness! 

Are  we  not  better  for  having  been  Moved 
by  the  honest  indignation  which  Mt  up  the 
lecturer's  painting  of  the  peasant  life  of 
Germany,  for  the  deep,  earnest  pathos 
which  veiled  so  tenderly  from  harsh  and. 
cynic  eyes  the  last  miserable  scenes  In  the 
life  of  the  poor,  piggish,  narrow-minded: 
sovereign,  who  had  rather  lose  the  sceptre 
of  America  than  change  his  mind,  and  was 
willing  to  see  Europe  in  flames  rather  than 
allow  a  Catholic  priest  to  get  bis  living 
honestly  ? 
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As  lovers  of  that  noble  Christian  gen- 
tleman, Colonel  Newcome,  and  of  that 
most  saintly  and  beautiful  Christian  lady, 
Madame  De  Florae,  we  thank  Mr.  Thack- 
eray for  coming  here  to  give  us,  not  the 
information  which  we  could  have  found 
for  ourselves,  but  the  communication  of 
his  own  large,  and  kindly,  and  masculine 
nature ;  his  shrewdness,  his  sense,  his  sin- 
cerity, his  healthy  sentiment,  his  felicity 
of  phrase  which  delights  the  mind,  and  his 
magnanimous  temper  which  warms  the 
heart. 

Our  theatrical  world  moves  on  in  a 
round  of  prosperity.  Walkck's,  Burton's, 
the  Broadway,  each,  in  its  sphere,  finds 
success ;  and  no  man  need  mope  away  an 
evening  this  winter  in  the  great  metropolis, 
who  has  all  his  faculties,  the  perception  of 
art,  comic  or  tragic,  and  half  a  dollar  to 
spare. 

We  have  only  one  regret  in  connection 
with  our  theatres,  and  particularly  with 
our  comic  companies,  and  that  is,  the 
resolute  way  in  which  our  managers  re- 
frain.from  giving  us  really  sterling  come- 
dies. Is  it  that  the  public  will  have  novel- 
tie*,  and  that  the  managers,  being  under 
the  necessity  of  living,  must  provide  the 
novelties  on  which  the  public  insists? 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  matter  for 
some  concern,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
hope  it  might  be  mended. 

With  so  excellent  a  company,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  Mr.  Wallaok,  what  ad- 
mirable things  might  be  done ! 

Even  Rachel,  on  her  return  from  her 
Boston  successes,  insisted  on  giving  us 
novelties,  and  would  not  take  farewell 
of  us  in  that  glorious  port  of  Camille  in 
which  she  first  shone  upon  us,  and  in  which 
she  will  shine  as  a  memory  and  a  renown 
for  many  a  year  after  she  and  all  of  us 
have  vanished  from  the  earth.  Six  short 
nights  swiftly  fleeted  by,  and  then,  for  a 
season,  the  enchantress  left  us;  the  mar- 
velous coquetry  and  the  Italian  passion 
of  Tisfae;  the  sublime  hypocrisy  and  the 
heart-rending  despair  of  Lady  Tartaflej  the 
pathos  of  Adrienae;  the  power  and  the 
poetry  of  all  those  antique  statues,  widen, 
lighted  by  her  genius,  as  a  vase  of  Parian 
marble  by  some  glowing  aromatic  flame 
within,  lived,  and  moved,  and  spake,  and 
drew  us  to  their  feet— all  these,  for  a  sea- 
son, have  passed  away.  But  they  will 
come  back  to  us,  let  us  trust;  and  the 


latter  end  shall  be  yet  more  glorious  this 
the  beginning.  To  us,  now  reflecting  orer 
all  that  we  have  enjoyed,  and  over  the 
genuine  emotions  which  me  visit  of  Rachel 
has  awakened  here,  it  is  inexpresftMy 
funny  to  read  the  latest  lamentations  of 
that  fat  little  Jeremiah  of  the  Parian 
press,  Jules  Janin.  Poor  Jules  Janin !  the 
disowned  father  of  Rachel's  genius,  thinks 
himself  as  miserable  as  Lear,  and  the  great 
actress  as  heartless  as  Regan  or  GoneriL 
But  for  him,  who  took  the  trouble  to  get 
up  off  his  sofa,  in  the  foyer,  one  July 
night,  to  discover  the  genius  of  a  poor 
young  Jewish  debutante,  where  voold  the 
sovereign  lady  of  the  stage  be  now?  Sell- 
ing pinchbeck  eamngs  and  old  clothes,  in 
some  Swiss  village,  no  doubt  t 

She  would  come  to  America,  in  spite  of 
all  he  could  do ;  and  now,  see  her  reward! 
"  I  told  you  so !"  says  Jules.  "  What  ire 
Athalie  and  Hermione,  and  Pauline  isi 
Camille,  to  a  race  of  people  whose  yoaag 
ladies  think  only  of  flirtations  and  of  taking 
oysters  with  gentlemen  in  private  tans, 
and  whose  men  all  carry  '  ten-shooter*,' 
and  wear  their  hats  in  the  parterre,  tod 
whittle  the  seats  while  the  actors  pity!" 
Jules 'never  reads  the  papers;  he  sere? 
reads  anything,  in  fact,  but  the  Lata 
grammar,  when  he  wants  a  quotation,  so 
he  is  sure  that  his  poor  "daughter  ii 
Camille"  has  been  made  wretched,  by  her 
American  failure,  and  mercifully  offers  to 
forgive  her,  and  treat  her  well,  if  she  will 
"  come  back  soon  ln  "  How  she  most  hw* 
remembered  with  agony,"  sighs  Jules, 
"  the  days  when  the  lovely,  candid,  yomg 
aristocracy  of  France,  hung  upon  her  Ufa. 
at  the  Theatre  Francais,  while  she  fit 
shrinking  from  the  savage  uproar  of  $ 
people  who  manifest  applause  bystofeb 
and  hisses  1" 

Funny,  fat,  little  critic,  bewailing  ab- 
used genius  over  his  breakfast  of  "«gw« 
svmde  champagne,"  how  edifying  it » 
to  think  that  the  first  newspaper  in  Fusee 
should  eonflde  its  literary  articles  to  one 
who,  like  the  Pythoness  of  eld,  knows  not 
to-day  what  be  shall  say  to-morrow,  and  » 
only  inspired  when  he  is  made  tipsy  wiA 
the  mingling  fames  of  ignorance  and  aeon- 
meotalism,  and  spite  and  selfconceitl  Bat. 
lest  oar  readers  should  think  that  Jt  /ate 
Janin  is  a  type  of  educated  Frenchves, 
we  hasten  to  say  that  the  Revae  de  Pirn, 
in  September  of  this  year,  contained  an 
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article  on  Moral  and  Political  Science, 
which,  if  M.  Janin  had  not  been  deterred 
by  the  sulyect  from  perusing  it,  might  have 
enlightened  even  that "  tenlbreuse  affaire," 
his  muddled  wit. 

Apropos  of  a  debate  on  M.  Vattemare's 
projects,  in  the  Institute  of  Franca,  the 


Berne  says :  "America,  as  M.  Gnizot  de- 
clares, contrary  to  the  common  opinion, 
has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  remark- 
able, the  most  energetic,  the  most  fruitful 
intellectual  movement  which  has  been  of- 
fered to  our  admiration  in  these  latter 
days." 


OPEBA. 


To  turn  from  Rachel  to  the  opera  is  like 
passing  from  Rome  to  Naples.  And  far 
be  it  from  us  to  say  that  the  transition  is 
without  its  charms!  In  building  up,  not 
the  being  that  we  are,  but  the  being  that 
we  aim  to  be,  the  sweeter  influences  of  art 
are  as  important  as  the  sterner ;  the  deli- 
cious grace  of  painting  can  no  more  be 
spared  than  the  solemn  majesty  of  sculp- 
ture. Rossini  and  Mozart  have  as  much, 
at  least,  to  teach  us,  as  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  we  had 
some  fears  for  the  success  of  the  opera. 
These  fears,  we  rejoice  to  say,  are  rapidly 
vanishing.  If  the  season  of  1855-6  be  not 
a  marked  and  memorable  one,  we  have 
reason  now  to  hope  that  it  will,  at  least, 
be  delightful  and  satisfactory.  Certainly, 
if  this  result  can  be  achieved  by  energy 
and  enterprise  in  the  management,  it  will 
be  seoured.  Mr.  Paine  has  determined  to 
give  us  a  galaxy  rather  than  a  comet ;  to 
please  the  large. public  who  desire  enjoy- 
ment, rather  than  the  musical  astronomers 
who  desire  discoveries.  This  is  a  wise 
determination,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  ap- 
preciated and  rewarded.  It  is  infinitely 
more  desirable,  for  the  interests  of  art,  that 
we  should  have  fine  works  thoroughly  per- 
formed in  all  their  parts,  than  that  we 
should  have  a  marvel  or  two  flaming  out 
from  a  background  of  mediocrity.  After 
a  series  of  tentative  nights,  Mr.  Paine  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  by  the  production  of  Le  Prophete. 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  with  the  mist 
en  telnet  the  parts  had  been  distributed  as 
well  as  they  could  be,  the  rehearsals  had 
been  carefully  managed,  and  we  all  anti- 
cipated a  magnificent  presentation  of  this 
most  magnificent  of  operas.  We  were  not 
entirely  disappointed :  the  singers  exerted 
themselves  handsomely ;  AUegri  had  done 
his  best  (and  nobody's  best  is  better);  the 
orchestra  was  in  good  training ;  the  ballet 


was  well  danced,  and,  with  a  little  more 
ready  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience, the  first  night  of  the  Prophete 
would  have  been  oreditably  brilliant 

We  wonder  if  people  in  general  reflect 
how  much  the  hearer  is  responsible  for 
what  he  hears ;  how  much  the  splendor  of 
oratory,  the  truth  of  acting,  the  beauty 
of  singing,  depend  upon  the  atmosphere 
which  the  audience  create  for  themselves? 
It  is  not  only  the  "jest's  prosperity"  which 
is  *'  in  the  ear  of  him  that  hears  it."  If  an 
audience  be  quick  of  appreciation,  sympa- 
thetic, ready  to  be  pleased,  and  swiftly 
conscious  of  pleasure,  a  certain  subtle 
magnetism  diffuses  itself  through  the  very 
air,  which  gives  to  the  performer  a  kind 
of  sudden  inspiration,  a  glow  of  courage,  a 
warm  ambition,  and  eagerness  to  achieve. 

Is  it  our  habitual  deference  to  the  will 
of  the  majority  which  makes  our  audiences 
so  generally  slow  to  manifest  their  emo- 
tions? It  is  droll,  sometimes,  to  watch 
individuals  at  a  place  of  amusement ;  to 
Bee  how  a  man,  with  a  light  of  satisfaction 
in  his  face,  and  a  kind  of  aurora  of  ap- 
plause dawning  over  his  whole  person, 
will  turn,  half  unconsciously,  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  catch  the  influence  of  his 
neighbours,  and  bring  his  white  kids  ve- 
hemently together,  just  an  imperceptible 
second  after  a  dozen  other  pairs  have  be- 
gan to  smite  aloud  their  wearers'  joy. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  not  to  at- 
tribute the  comparative  coldness  with 
which  the  efforts  of  the  Academy  troupe 
were  received,  on  the  first  night  of  Le 
Prophete,  wholly  to  our  national  ways. 

The  $pectadt  of  this  opera  is  so  elabo- 
rate that  it  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  move  on  with  perfect  smoothness 
at  once,  despite  many  rehearsals,  for  a 
rehearsal,  after  all,  is  not  a  performance. 
How  many  a  hapless  orator  has  "ful- 
mined,"  like  Demosthenes,  over  the  chairs 
in  his  study,  only  to  find  himself  "roaring 
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like  a  sucking-dove"  when  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  reality  of  the  "fierce 
democracy!" 

Then,  too,  the  music  of  the  Prophete  is 
not  of  a  kind  to  take  the  natural  sympa- 
thies of  an  audience  by  storm. 

M.  Meyerbeer  is,  unquestionably,  the 
most  worthy  and  gifted  of  living  compo- 
sers (for  Rossini,  though  he  still  lives  after 
a  fashion  of  his  own,  has  ceased  to  oom- 
pose),  and  he  has  written  much  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die.  But 
though  the  genius  of  Meyerbeer  is  mascu- 
line, vigorous,  and  sincere,  it  lacks,  we 
think,  some  of  the  richest  qualities,  and, 
above  all,  that  quality  of  intensity  which 
carries  an  artist  immediately  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  Meyerbeer  always  seems  to  us  to 
think  almost  as  much  of  his  art  as  of  his 
results,  and  he  is  constantly  tempted  out 
of  his  immediate  way  by  pleasant  little 
vistas  of  artistic  effect  "  When  a  general," 
said  Napoleon,  "  sets  out  to  take  Vienna, 
let  him  go  straight  to  the  mark  and  take 
Vienna."  Meyerbeer  constantly  dashes 
off  the  road  to  his  conquest,  after  a  chance 
engagement  which  promises  him  the  spoil 
of  a  standard  or  two.  This  habit  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  public,  not  made  up  of  vir- 
tuosi, to  enter  at  once,  and  fully,  into  the 
results  of  his  compositions. 

How  much,  for  instance,  is  taken  away 
■  from  the  effect  of  that  rich  and  impressive 
recitative  in  the  second  act  of  the  Prophete, 
41  Sotto  le  vaste  arcate,"  in  which  the  Pro- 
phet relates  his  dream  to  the  Anabaptists, 
by  the  too  elaborate  finish  of  its  modula- 
tions, and  by  the  consummate  elegance  and 
scientific  wealth  of  the  accompaniment! 
the  vision  of  portentous  meaning  vanishes, 
whilfe  we  are  wondering  how  the  violins 
will  run  through  their  ingenious  combina- 
tions! In  the  same  way,  Meyerbeer  has 
damaged  one  of  the  finest  dramatic  situ- 
tions  in  the  whole  opera — that  of  the  scene 
in  which  Bertha,  disguised  as  a  pilgrim, 
meets  Fides  in  her  beggary,  on  the  great 
square  of  Munster. 

Meyerbeer,  moreover,  will  not  write  an 
overture ;  and  how  much  of  the  first  effect 
of  an  opera  is  sacrificed  with  the  overture ! 
A  great  overture,  such  as  those  of  Der 
Freischutz,  Don  Giovanni,  Semiramide,  is 
as  essential  to  a  great  opera  as  an  exordium 
to  a  great  poem. 

Tet  the  Prophete  is  so  full  of  fine  things, 
it  has  such  a  grand  general  unity  of  char- 


acter, it  is  so  splendid  an  example  of  the 
combination  of  diverse  arts  to  produce  t 
sublime,  artistic  harmony,  that  it  most  bold 
the  public  whom  it  once  wins.  Unluckily, 
it  did  not  win  our  public. 

Ab  we  said  before,  the  mise  en  scbu  at 
the  Academy  was  very  handsome.  Allegri'c 
effects  of  distance  and  atmosphere  in  land- 
scape are  always  pleasant,  his  architectural 
scenes  always  striking;  and  he  putfortk 
all  his  powers  in  the  Prophete.  The  corps 
of  subordinates  was  large  enough  to  give 
character  to  the  procession;  and  the  scene 
of  the  Coronation,  with  its  accompanying 
symphonic  march,  so  full  of  stately  beaaty. 
was  really  grand  and  imposing.  The  para 
were  well  filled.  Mme.  Lagrange  rendered 
the  rdle  of  Fides  with  dignity  and  feeling. 
and  sang  her  music  in  perfect  taste  and 
with  fine  effect.  MissHensler  had  no  great 
opportunity  to  develope  her  talent  in  the 
part  of  Bertha,  which  had  been  mnch  cut 
down  to  bring  the  opera  within  the  limits 
of  our  American  patience,  but  she  showed 
herself  a  growing  actress;  and  both  in  roice 
and  method  filled  the  part  far  more  satis- 
factorily than  Mme.  Castellan,  the  original 
Bertha  of  the  Grand  Opera,  whose  shrill 
soprano  and  uncertain  vocalisation  de- 
tracted not  a  little  from  the  perfection  of 
those  superb  representations,  the  fame  of 
which  went  fortn,  in  1849,  to  the  ends  of  the 
musical  earth.  The  tenor,  Salriani,hasi 
good  method,  particularly  in  recitative, 
and  sang  with  care  and  taste ;  bat  he  lacks 
the  fire  and  the  pathos  which  are  required 
to  do  justice  to  the  rdle  of  the  Prophet 
This  inadequacy  was  particularly  apparent 
in  the  invocations,  hymns,  and  psalms  of 
religious  exultation  with  which  the  third 
act  closes,  and  which  are  among  the  grand- 
est compositions  in  their  kind  of  this  cen- 
tury. Amodio  made  a  good  Seignorial 
Oberthal,  and  the  Anabaptists  were  ade- 
quately represented.  That,  with  all  this 
fidelity  in  the  production,  Le  PropMte 
should  have  been  so  soon  withdrawn,  is 
hardly  creditable  to  us. 

Let  us  resolve  to  give  the  Huguenots  a 
warmer  welcome ;  to  like  it  more,  and  to 
like  it  longer. 

And,  while  we  are  in  the  mood  of  dis- 
cussing our  duty  to  the  arts  and  to  oar 
own  higher  culture,  why  should  we  not 
say  an  angry  word  or  two  about  the  linger- 
ing way  in  which  New  York  is  makiDg  op 
its  mind  to  secure  Dr.  Abbott's  cxtraor- 
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dinary   collection   of  Egyptian   antiqui- 
ties? 

There,  in  the  Stuyvesant  Institute,  bud- 
died  into  a  few  small  rooms,  is  a  collec- 
tion, excellently  illustrative  of  the  birth 
of  all  the  arte  that  adorn  and  dignify  life- 


collection  not  less  interesting  than  instruc- 
tive, the  presence  of  which,  in  our  city, 
ought  to  bring  us  honor.  And  yet,  if 
something  be  not  speedily  done,  this  very 
collection  will  bring  a  kind  of  shame  upon 
us. 


FINE    ARTS. 


It  was  but  the  other  day  that  M.  Guizot, 
before  the  Institute  of  France,  defended 
our  country  and  its  government  from  the 
charge  of  gross  materialism  and  merely 
commercial  activity,  in  a  manner  whioh 
was  the  more  generous  and  just,  that  it 
compromised  the  soundness  of  views  put 
forth  by  himself  long  ago  in  reference  to 
democracy  and  the  higher  culture  of  man. 
And  one  of  his  main  proofs  of  our  being 
superior  to  the  beasts  that  perish,  was  the 
number  of  public  libraries  established  by 
private  enterprise  in  our  country.  That 
number  is  very  large,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  them  a  real  and  brilliant  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  our  glory. 

And  now  here,  in  New  York,  the  chance 
is  offered  us  of  securing,  for  no  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  (three  or 
four  city  officials  would  waste  twice  as 
much  in  a  year  and  never  think  of  it),  a 
museum,  at  least  as  instructive  as  a  library 
— a  collection,  gathered  in  twenty  years  of 
assiduous  and  scientific  industry,  by  an 
accomplished  Egyptian  scholar,  of  all  that 
is  most  needed  to  throw  light  upon  the 
land  from  whose  sides  went  forth  religion 
and  the  arts,  upon  the  Egypt  of  Moses  and 
the  Israelites,  upon  the  school  of  letters 
and  science,  aye,  and  of  beauty,  too,  to 
which  the  genius  of  Greece  owed  more 
than,  can  easily  be  estimated. 

We  are  trying  now,  in  many  ways,  to 
make  New  York  a  really  great  and  bril- 
liant city,  a  city  demanding  more  than 
a  paragraph  of  "Pop — so  much — and  ex- 
ports— so  much"  in  the  gazetteers,  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  men.  We  wish  to  gather 
here  all  the  resources  by  which  the  human 
faculties  can  be  developed,  all  the  orna- 
ments which  become  the  majestic  metropo- 
lis of  a  mighty  people.  In  this  Egyptian 
collection,  we  have  the  nucleus  offered  us  of 
such  a  magnificent  museum  as  every  capi- 
tal of  Europe  has  for  years  been  building 
up.  Dr.  Abbott  would  find  the  Old  World 
glad  to  give  him  twice  the  sum,  for  the 


scattered  articles,  which  he  asks  of  us  for 
the  complete  whole.  The  Royal  Museums 
of  Berlin  and  Turin  have  already  com- 
peted for  the  possession  of  uniques  which 
are  wanting  to  their  splendid  collections. 

A  number  of  our  citizens  have  ad- 
vanced nearly  half  the  purchase  money. 
Only  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  are 
still  needed.  Can  they  not  be  had?  We 
are  constantly  told  of  the  intelligence  of 
our  people  at  large.  Here  is  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  display  of  it.  Let  the  men  of 
moderate  mcslns  contribute  now,  each  in 
his  measure,  to  secure  this  opportunity, 
which,  now  lost,  may  never  again  recur, 
and  the  Americans  of  1956  will  remember 
their  ancestors  of  to-day  with  a  pride  as 
enlightened  and  as  just  as  that  with  which 
we  look  back  to  the  men  who,  hardly  landed 
on  the  rugged  New  England  soil,  gave  of 
their  substance  to  found  schools  for  the 
mind,  almost  before  they  had  sowed  the 
seed  corn  for  the  body's  perishable  food. 
We  shall  recur  to  this  subject  again  ;  but 
now  we  urge  it  upon  our  readers  to  hasten 
to  the  Stuy vesant  Institute,  and  see  that 
this  good  work  is  done  thoroughly  and  at 
once. 

Then  they  may  go,  and,  without  being 
ashamed,  may  look  upon  Delaroche's  splen- 
did picture  of  the  great  artists  whom 
Europe  delights  to  honor.  Let  them  reflect 
that  it  is  by  the  magic  of  the  works  of  such 
as  these,  that  the  great  cities  of  the  Old 
World  have  been  made  the  centres  of  mag- 
netic power  that  they  are ;  and  so  resolve 
that  we,  too,  shall  have  our  "  Hemicycle 
des  Beaux  Arts ! " 

The  Messrs.  Goupil,  who  had  already 
made  the  print  of  this  great  fresco  known 
to  us,  have  done  well  in  bringing  over  this 
admirable  reduced  painting  of  it,  from  the 
artist's  own  hand.  Well,  too,  have  the 
Messrs.  Williams  done,  in  bringing  us  Mr. 
Faed's  two  new  and  delightful  pictures  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Milton. 

Everybody  knows  how  faithful  and  fine 
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a  draughtsman  Mr.  Faed  is,  how  delicate 
and  wholesome  is  his  sentiment,  how  natu- 
ral his  color.  He  has  conceived  the  excel- 
lent design  of  a  series  of  ideal  pictures  of 
the  great  men  of  our  English  literature, 
of  the  men  whom  we  all  love,  who,  though 
dead,  live  with  us,  are  our  friends,  coun- 
selors, comforters,  whose  genius  warms 
us  like  the  sun,  and  wakens  all  our  better 
nature  into  life. 

These  pictures  are  of  the  series. 

They  are  perfectly  simple  in  conception. 
There,  in  one,  sits  Shakespeare,  picturesque 
in  the  rich,  black  Elizabethan  dress.  His 
dress  is  pioturesque,  his  great  oaken  table 
is  picturesquely  carved— these  things  are 
of  tiie  time.  Of  the  time,  too,  is  that 
drapery  which  Foul  Veronese  would  not 
have  disowned. 

But  those  few  folios,  carelessly  scattered 
on  the  floor — that  dusty  little  book-case— - 
the  room  that,  we  will  wager,  was  never 
•'  set  to  rights" — these  are  V  the  man  as 
history  hints  his  life  in  London,  as  imagi- 
nation conjures  him  up— not  moon  given 
to  study,  and  blotting  never  a  word- 
bringing  in  his  argosies  of  thought  from 
street  and  lane,  and  unlading  them  in 
thriftless  haste. 

And  the  face — the  honest  portrait  bust  of 
Stratford  well  idealized— is  it  not,  after 
all,  as  likely  to  be  our  Shakespeare  as  any 
face  we  have?  The  beard,  tfce  pose,  the 
costume— these  idealize  the  air ;  bat  how 
strong  is  the  honest  nationality  of  the 
features  1  The  English  Shakespeare  is 
there  as  plainly  as  the  Frenchman  in  that 
exquisitely  drawn  figure  of  Jean  Goujon, 
the  sculptor,  which  is  so  prominent  in 


Delaroche's  Bemicyele.  The  dispotmoi 
of  the  lights,  the  modeling  of  the  figure, 
the  handling  of  substance,  the  fidelity  of 
details— these  we  examine  slowly,  and  at 
our  leisure,  and  only  to  prolong  the  pfea- 
sure  which  we  find  at  first. 

From  Shakespeare — the  ideal  of  health, 
and  warmth,  and  exuberant  life— we  tun 
to  Milton.  After  the  glowing  noon  coma 
the  melancholy  twilight.  Through  the 
vine-trellises  that  shade  the  window  of 
that  tasteful,  simple  room,  we  cateb 
glimpses  of  the  rural  beauty  of  fionfail] 
Fields.  Dimness  is  gathering  over  the 
lovely  landscape.  Aloe!  a  heavier  eload 
has  settled  upon  those  once  glorious  arts 
that  looked  upon  the  u  sapphire  blase"  of 
heaveni  Still,  their  lustre  lingers;  bos 
now  (hey  ore  as  crystals  flinging  back  the 
sun,  not  as  diamonds  glowing  with  an  in- 
ward light  I  The  red  furrows  of  dsrknsfi 
mark  the  beauteous  lids,  and  theauriau 
lines  of  blindness  are  traced  in  all  thai 
sweet  and  solemn  face. 

But  how  grand  is  the  repose  ef  thoft 
majestic  features!  how  dignified  the  grace 
of  that  musing  figure  I  how  lovely  still 
those  flowing  ringlets—the  poet'g  crown 
and  garland,  untouched  by  Puritan  icisaw! 

These  interesting  pictures  ore  to  beee- 
graved  b^the  skillful  hand  of  the  artiste 
brother,  the  some  hand  to  which  we  ow 
the  exquisite  engraving  of  Evangeline, 
which  so  many  have  desired  after  admiring 
it  in  the  etching,  and  which  all  will  admire 
now  that  they  can  contemplate  its  pensive 
beauty  in  all  the  perfection  wbieh  the 
burin  can  give  to  outline  and  to  chlaiw- 
euro. 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Fl0iH|  return  promptly. 
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